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PREFACE 


The ‘ T>arger Dictionary of the Bible’ is mainly intcncled foi 
Divines and Scholars^ and the ‘Concise Dictionary’ for Families 
and Students; but a smaller<ind more elementary work is needed 
for the use of Schools, Sunday ScliiA)! Tcfichers, and Young 
Persons in general. 1 have accordingly drawn up from the 
former works lliis ‘Smaller Dictionary ’ myself, and have spared 
no pains to adapt it to llie wants of tlie persons for whom it 
is ititonded. It contains such an accoiint of Biblical anti- 
cpiities, biography, geography, and natural history as a young 
pe rson is likely to recpiire in the study of the Bible. Judgment 
is ne(.‘ded in knowing wliat subjects ought to bo omitted as well 
as inserted in such a work as the [)reseTit ; but it is cmifidently 
believtcl tliat tl'ose l\#r wlioiii the book is ehiefly designed will 
imt turn in vain for tlic* information of whi(;h they are in quest. 
It contains every name in the lUhlc ami AjH)crypha respecting 
whi^ h anything i-an be said ; it givi*s an account of each of Ibo 
luMik's (if tlie iMbh*.; it explains the eivil and religious institu- 
tioDs, tlie inanneis and eustoms of tli(‘ .lews, as well as of the 
vaiions nations mentioned or allueleel to in Scripture: in fine, 
it set ks te) lender tlit‘ same service to the study of the Bihlo as 
tl»e kSfuallei < *lassi(‘al 1 )iet loiiaries liave; done? for the study of the 
(iieek unJi loanan ('lassies in schools. 

In additi<ni te> tlu* W(' .deaits inseu teal in the te xt, thirty-ono 
se-j arate views are' given e>f some <if tlie most imjuutant places 
im n!ione;|[l in llu* Bii»le‘; and several maps aic adeled to illustrate 
ili(‘ ai tildes re dating to gvography and liist/ ry. 

\\M. SMITH. 
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AARON 


AARON 


A 'ARON, the son of Amrara imd Jochebccl, 
and the cider brother of Mosca and 
Miriam (Num. xxvi. 59, xxxiii. 39). lie was 
a I.cvite, and is first mentioned in Kx. iv. 14, 
as one who could “speak well.*' lie wii« 
appointed by Jehovah to be the Interpreter 
and “Mouth** (Kx. iv. ItJ) of his brother 
Moses, who was “slow of sjiecch ;*' and 
accordingly he was not only the ortjan of 
communication with tlie Israelites and with 
Pharaoh (Kx.iv. 30, vii. 2), hut also the actual 
in^lrumont o( working: most of the miracles 
of the Kxoilus. (See Ex. vii. 10, &c.) Thus 
on the way to Mount Sinai, during the battle 
with .Amalck, Aaron is mentioned with Hur, 
as staying? up the weary hands of Moses, 
when they >%cre lifted up for the victory of 
Israel (not in prayer, as is sometimes ex- 
plained, hut) to bear the rod of God (see Kx. 
xvii. 9). Throuf^h all this period he is men- 
tioned as dependent upon his brother, and 
cleriMiijj all his authority from him. The 
contrast between them is even more strongly 
marked on the ai rival at Sinai. Moses at 
once acts as the mediator (Gal. iii. 19) for 
the people, to come near to God for them, 
and to sprak llis words to them. Aaron only 
approaches with Nadab, ami Abihu, and the 
«even!y elders of Israel, by special command, 
near enou^rh to see (Jod’s ao aa 

to enter lli« immediate prcsc*ncc. Left then, 
on Moses* departure, to guide the people, 
Aaron is i^ied for a iiuunent on hU own re- 
s[»on^ibilily, uiid he fails from a weak in- 
ability to withstaml the demand of the peojdo 
fitr visihlo “ gods to go before them.** Poa- 
Mhly it seemed to him prudent to make an 
image of Jeliovah, in the well-known form of 
Egyptian idolatry (Apis or Mnevis), rather 
than risk the total aUenation of the people 
to fal*<e go<Ls ; and hia weakness was rewarded 
by A(>eing a “ feast to the Ix>rd** (Ex. xxaii. 5) 
dexTaded to the lowest fonn of heathenish 


sensuality, and kmming, from Moses* word 
and deeds, that the covenant w'ith the Lon 
w'as utterly broken. lie repented of hii 
sin, and Mo^es gained forgiveness for hin 
(i)eut. ix. 2Q,). — Aaron was now conse- 
crated by Moses to the new office of the 
high-pricsthood. The order of God for the 
consecration is found in Kx. xxix., and the 
record of its execution in Lev. viii. The 
solemnity of the office, and its entire depend- 
ence for sanctity on the ordinance of God, 
were vindicated by the death of hia sons, 
Nadub and .Abihu, for “offering strange fire ** 
on the altar (Lev. x. 1, 2), From this time 
the history of Aaron he almost entirely that 
of the priesthtM)d, and its chief feature is the 
great rebellion of Korah and the Levites 
against his sacerdotal dignity, united with 
that of Dathan and Abiram and the Reuben- 
ites against the temporal authority of Moses 
[Korah]. — The only occasion on w hich his in- 
dividual character is seen is one of presumption. 
The murmuring of Aaron and Miriam against 
Moses clearly proceeded from their trust, the 
one in his priesthood, the other in her pro- 
phetic inspiration, as equal commissions from 
God (Num. xii, 2). On all other occasions 
he is spoken of ns acting with Moses in the 
guidance of the people. I.cauing os he seems 
to have done wholly on him, it is not strange 
that he should have shared his sin at Mcri- 
bah, and its punishment [Mosks] (Nutn. xx. 
10-12). Aaron*s death seems to have followed 
very speedily. It took place on Mount Ilor, 
after the transference of his robes and office 
to Kleaxar (Num. xx. 28). This mount is 
still calleil the “ Mountain of Aaron.” [lion.] 
— The wife of Aaron w^as EliflhebA„(Ex. vi. 
23) ; and the two sons who surviv^ him, 
Eleaxar and Ilham.ir. The high-priesthood 
descended to the former, and to his descend- 
ants until the time of Eli, who, although of 
the house of Itbamar, received the high- 





ABUTIIAR 


AB 2 


pri«itliQod» transmittad U to Us ebildren ; 

vtlh Ibem ii'oontinued till the accession of 
Sdoiiion, who took it A*ora Abiatliar, and 
restored, it to Zadok (of the house of Eleomar) 
[Asiathar]. C • 

AB (/of her), an element in the composi- 
tion of many pr^er nan\ps, of which Abba is 
a Chaldaio form, the syllable affixed giving 
the emphatic force of the definite article* 
Applied to Ood by Jesus Christ (Mark xiv. 
96), and by St. Paul (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. 
iv. 6). 

AB. [MoifTHS.] 

ABAD^DON. CApollvon.] 

AB'ANA, one of the ** rivers of Damascus” 
(3 K. V. 12). The JBarada and the are 
now the .hief streams of Damascus, the 
former representing the Abana and the latter 
the Pharpar of the text. The Barada rises 
in the Antilibanus, at about 23 miles from 
the city, after flowing through which it runs 
across the plain, till it loses itself in the lake 
or marsh Bahret eUKvbUyeh. 

AB'AlllM, a mountain or range of high- 
lands on the east of the Jordan, in the land 
of Moab, facing Jericho, and forming the 
eastern wall of the Jordan valley at that part. 
Ics most elevated spot was ** the Mount Nebo, 
‘head* of ‘the* I’isgah,” from which Moses 
viewed the Promised Land before his death. 
These mountains arc mentioned in Num. 
xxvii. 12, xxxiii. 47, 48, and Dcut. xxxii. 
49. 

AB'BA [Ab]. 

AB'DOX. 1. A judge of Israel (Judg. xii, 
13, 15), perhaps the same person as Bedan in 
1 Sam. xii. 1 1 . — ^2. Son of Micah, a contem- 
porary of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv, 20), called 
AenBOR in 2 K. xxii. 12.— 3. A city in the 
tribe of Asher, given to the Gershonites (Josh, 
xxi. SO; 1 Chr. vi. 74). 

ABED'NEGO (I. e. servant of Nego^ per- 
haps the same as Zfebo), the Chaldacan name 
given to Axariah, one of the three friends of 
Daniel, miraculously saved from the fiery 
furnace (Dan. iii.). 

A'BEL, the name of several places in 
Palestine, probably signifies a meadow. 1. 
A'ukl-bkth-ma'achah, a town of some im- 
portance (2 Sam. XX. 19), in the extreme N. 
of Palestine, which fell an early prey to the 
invading kings of S 3 rria (1 K. xv. 20) and 
Assyria (2 K. xv. 29). In the parallel pass- 
age, 2 Chr. xvi. 4, the name is changed to 
ABKr.-i«AiM, “ Abel on the waters.** It is also 
called simply Abel (2 Sam. xx. 14, 18). 

— 2, A*q£x.-»izra*im, i. e, the mourning of 
Egypt, the name given by the Canaanites to 
the floor of Atad, at which Joseph, his bro- 
thers, and the Egyptians made their mourn- 
lOg for Jacob (Gon. L 11). It waa beyond 


(on the east of) Jordan. [Atad.]— 8. A ibi- 
siiiT^TiM, “ the meadow of the acacias,** In 
the “plains** of Moab; on the low level 
of the Jordan valley. Here— their last rest- 
ing-plaoe before'- crossing the Jordan — Israel 
“ pitclicd fhjm Betbjesinibth unto A. Shittim ** 
(Num. xxxUi. 49). The place is most fre- 
quently mentioned by its shorter name of 
Shittim. [SiJir-iM.] — 4. A bul-wk'iiolah 
(“ meadow of the dance **), In the N. part of 
the Jordan valley fl K. Iv. 12), to which the 
routed Bedouin host fled from Gideon (Judg. 
vii. 22). Here Elisha was found at his plough 
by Elijah returi^ng up the valley from llorcb 
(1 K.^xix. 16-19). 

A'BEL (i. e. breathy vapour^ transitorinesSt 
probably so called from the shartness of his 
life), the second son of Adam, murdered bv 
his brother Cain (Gen. iv. 1-16). Jehovah 
showed respect for Abel's offering, but not 
for that of Cain, because, according to the 
Kpislle to tiie Hebrews (xi. 4), Abel “ by 
faith offered a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain.” 'rJ>e expression “ sin,” i. e, sin- 
offering “ lieth at the door** (Gen. Iv, 7), 
seems to imply that the need of aacriflcGS of 
blood to obtain forgiveness was already re- 
vealed. Our I.ord spoke of Abel as the first 
martyr (Matt, xxiii. 35) ; so di<l the early 
church subsequently. The traditional site of 
his murder and his grave arc pointed out 
near Damascus^ 

A'BI, mother of king llezckiah (2 K. 
xviii. 2), written Abijaii in 2 Chr. xxix. 1. 

ABI'AII, second son of Samuel, whom to- 
gether with his elf lest son Joel he made 
judge in IJocrshcba (1 Sam. viii. 2 ; 1 Chr. 
Vi. 28). 

AlU-Al/f'.OX. [Adiki,.] 

ABrATTiAK, high-pricst and fourth in 
descent from Eli, who was of the line of 
Ithamar, the younger son of Aaron. Abia- 
thar was the only one of all the sons of 
Ahiinelcch the high-priest who escaped tJie 
slaughter inflicted upon his father's ho*ise by 
Saul, in revenge for his having inqtiired of 
the Lord for David, and given him the shew- 
bread to eat (1 Sam. xxli.}. Abiathar having 
become high-pricst fled to Da^ id, and was 
thus enabled to inquire of the Lord for him 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7 ; 2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 19, 
&c.). He adhered to David in liils wander- 
ings while pursued by Saul ; he was wdt** 
him while ho reigned in Hebron (2 Sam. il. 
1-3), the city of tl»e house of Aaron (Josh, 
xxi, 10-13) ; he carritxl the ark before him 
when David brought it up to Jerusalem 
(I Chr. XV. U ; I K. ii. 26); he continueu 
faithful to him In Absalom'a rebellion (2 Sam. 

.XV. 2i, 2dv 85, 36, wvii. 15-17, xix. 11); 
and “ waa affiioted in all wherein David was 



ABIB 


ABIMBLECH 


iflfeM*** When, howeror, Adonyah ael and mother, bj him, of Amaaa 

hlmaalf up for Darid'a aueceaaor on the Chr. ii« 17}. The aCatement in 3 8am. xr 
throne, in opposition to Solomon, Ablathar 35 that Hhe mother of Amasa was an 
aided with him, trbile Zadok waa on Solo* ia doubtlesa a tranacriber^a error, 
mon’s aide. For th|f Ablathar 'eras deprived tlBrilU, the second aSn (Nom. Iti. 2) 

of the high*prlCHthooa, and we are told that Aaron by Eliaheba (Ex. Tt.^3). Being, t 
Zadok the priest did the king put in the gether with hla elder brother Nadab. gull 


room of Ablathar** (I K. ii. 27, 85), thus 
fhlflUing the prophecy of I Bam. ii. 30.— Zadok 
waa descended from Klcaxar, the elder son of 
Aaron. lie b first mentioned in 1 Chr. xii. 
28, And la said to have joined David while 
he reigned In Hebron. From Huh time we 
read, Loth In the books of Samuel and Chro- 
nieles, of “ Zadok and Abialhar the pi!*c»ta.** 
There were, henceforth, two high-pricsts in 
the reign of David, and till the deposition of 
AbUthar by Solooioti, when Zaduk became 
the sole high-prie6t. iu Mark ii. 28, we liod 
Abhithar SjXiken of as the high-priest iu 
whose time David ate the 8hcw>brcad : thi^ 
may {>erhapa be acconntod for, if Abiuthar 
MOB the person who persuaded hia father U* 
allow David to have the bread, and if the 
loaves were given by him nith hia own hand 
to David. 

A'BIB. [MoNTna.] 

A'HIEL. 1. Father of Kbh, and conse- 
quently grandfather of Saul (1 Sam. 1.x. 1), 
as w’cll as of .\biirr, Saul’s coin man dcr-in- 
chief (I Sam. xiv, 51). This ia seen by the 
following table : — 

AltlEL 


• 2. One of David’s mighty inrn (1 Chr. \i. 
53). In 2 Sam. xxiil. 31 ho is called .A.bi-ai.- 
a.ix. 

AlU-r/ZKll, eldest son of Gilead, and de- 
scendant of Manosseh (Josh. xvii. 2 ; I Chr. 

IS; Num. xxvi. 30, where the name is 
given in the coiitnictrd form Jkiixrr). 11c 
wits the ancestor of the great judge Gideon. 
[Giukon.] Tlie name also occurs in Judg. 
vi. 31, viii. 2 ; and in an adjectival form 
{**thc Abiezrite **) in Judg. vi. 1 1, 24, viii. 
32. 

AllKM^TL. 1. The beautiful wife of Nabal, 
a wealthy owner of goats and sheep in Carmel. 
When Daviil’s mcaaengers were slighted by 
Nuhal, Abigail aupplicd David and hia fol- 
'.nw,rg with provisions, and succeeded in 


of offering strange lire to the Lord, he w 
consumed by fire from heaven (Lev. x. 1, 2 
ABrJAII or ABrJAkl. 1. Bon and an 
cessor of Rehoboam on the throne of Judi 
() K. xiv. 81 ; 2 Chr. xU. 16). lie ia call 
Autjaii in Chronicles, Auijam in Kings. I 
began to refgn b.c. 959, and reigned ibr 
years. He endeavoured to recover the kin 
dom of the Ten Tribes, and mode war < 
Jeroboam. He w'aa auoccasful in battle, ai 
took several of the cities of Israel. W'e a 
told that he walked ia all the sins of Keh 
boam (idoiutry and its attendant immoral 
ties, 1 K. xiv. 23, 24), and that bis bea 
was not pel feet before God, as the heart < 
David his father.** lie was succeeded 1: 
A>a.--2. Son of Jeroboam I. king of Israe 
died in his childhood, just after Jeroboam 
wife had been sent in disguise to seek hcl 
for him, in his sickness, from the proph( 
/Vbijah (I K. xiv.) — 3. A descendant c 
Kicnxar, who gave his name to the eight 
of the twenty-four courses into which th 
priests were divided by David (1 Chr. xxi\i 
10; 2 Chr. viii. H; Nch. xii. 4, 17). T 
the course of Ab(jah or Abia belongs 
Zacharias the father of John tho Baptis 
(Luke i. 5). 

ABI'JAM. [AmjAH, No. 1.] 

AB'lLA. [Abilene.] 

ABILK'NE (Luke iii. 1), a tetrarchy o 
which the capital was Abila, a city situate< 
on the Ctaslcrn slope of Antilibanus, in a dis 
trict fertilised by the river Barada. Its nam< 
probably arose from the green luxuriance o 
its situation, ** Abel ** perhaps denoting “ f 
grassy meadow.** [See p. 2.] The name, 
thus deriveti, is quite sufficient to accouni 
for the traditions of the death of Abel, which 
are associated with the spot, and w*hich are 
localised by the tomb called Ilahtl, on a 
licight above tho ruins of the city. The 
city was 18 miles from Damascus, and stood 
in a remarkable gorge culled S&k Wady 
Barada, w’hcrc the river breaks dow’n through 
the mountain towards the plain of Damascus. 

ABIAI'ELECIX {Jather of the king), the 
name of several Philistine kings, was -pro* 


appeasing his’ anger. Ten days after this | bably a common title of these kings, like that 


Nabal died, and David sent for Abigail and 
made her hla wife (I Bam. xxr. 14, Ac.). 
By her he had a son, called Chileab in 2 Sam. 
Bi. 3 ; but Daniel in t Chr. ill. 1. — B. A 
sUver of David, married to Jether tho /sA* 


of Pharaoh among the Egj'ptians, tJhd that of 
Caesar and Augustus among the Romans. 
Hence in tho title of Ps. xxxiv, the name of 
Abimelccb ia given to the king, who ia called 
Aohiah in 1 Sam. xxL 11. — X. A PhUlatl&o, 
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ttlnf of Oormr (Oen. xx*» xxtO» who, exereii* 
ing the t%hl eUlmcd by Baetern pij^neet, of 
eblleeHil^ ell the bcoutifhl women of their 
Aominim into thdr harem (Oen* xil. 15 ;• 
ISatli. IL 5)» aent%r and took Sarah. * A 
ilMdlar aeoount^ giren of Abraham*# eon* 
duet on thii ocoaaion, to Aat of his behaYiour 
tOifnrdi Pharaoh [Abraham]. — 0. Another 
l^g of Oerar in the time of Isaac, of whom 
a sImUar narrative is recorded in relation to 
Rebekah (Gen. xxvi. 1, Ac.). — 3. Son of the 
indge Gideon by his Shechemite concubine 
(Jndg. vlii. 31). After his father’s death he 
murdered all his brethren, 70 in number, 
with the exception of Jotham the youngest, 
who concealed himself; and he then per- 
suaded the Shcchemltcs to elect him king. 
Shcchcm now became an independent state, 
and threw off the yoke of the con<iucring 
Israelites, When Jotham heard that Ablme- 
lech was made king, he addressed to the 
Shechemites his fable of the trees chf>osing a 
king (Judg. ix. 1). After Abimelcch had 
reigned three years, the citizens of Shcchein 
lebellcd. lie was absent at the time, but 
he returned and quelled the insurrection, 
fthortly after he stormed and took Thvbcz, 
but was struck on the head by a woman with 
the fragment of a mill-stone (comp. 2 Sam. 
xi. 21) ; and lest he should be said to have 
died by a woman, he bade his armour-bearer 
slay him. Thus God avenged the murder of his 
brethren, and fulfilled the curse of Jotham. 

ABl'KAM. 1. A Reuhenite, son of Eliab, 
who with Dathan and On, men of the sajiie 
tribe, and Korah a I.cvitc, organised a con- 
spiracy against Moses and Aaron {.Num. xvi.). 
For details, see Korah.] — 2. Eldest son of 
Ilicl, the Belhclitc, who died when his father 
aid the foundations of Jericho (I K. xvi. 3 l), 
and thus accomplished the first part of the 
curse of Joshua (.Tosh. vi. 20). 

AB'ISIIAG, a beautiful Shunaminite, taken 
into David’s harem to comff)rt him In his ex- 
treme old age (1 K. 1. 1-4). After David’s 
licath Adonijah induced Btithsheha, the 
queen-mother, to ask Solomon to give him 
AMshag in marriage ; but this imprudent 
petition cost Adonijah his life (1 K. it. 13, j 
Ac.). [A nONlJAH.] I 

ABISH.^'I, the eldest of the three sons of 
Zeruiah, David’s sister, and brother to Joab 
and Asahel (1 Chr. ii. 10). Like his two 
brothers ho was the devoted follower of 
David, He was his companion In the 
desperate night expedition to the camp of 
Rani (1 srfrii. xxvi, 6-9). On the outbreak of 
Absalom’s rebellion he remained true to the 
king, and commanded a third part of the army 
in the decisive battle against Absalom. Ho 
ceseued David from tLe hands of a gigantic 


PhiUstIne, Ishbi-benob (9 Sam. xxL 1 7). llii 
personal prowess on this, as on another oeea- 
sion, when he fought single-handed agelast 
three hundred, won for him m plaoe os captain 
of the second three of ^avid’s mighty men 
(2 8am. xxiU. 18 ; 1 Chr. xi. 30). 

ABISIIU'A, son of Phinebas, the son of 
Rleaxar, and father of Bukki, in the genealogy 
of the high-pricsts (1 Chr. vi. d, 5, 50, 51 ; 
Exr. vil. 4, 5). 

ABLUTIOX. [PcftiFiCATiox.] 

AB'XF.ll, son of Ner, who was the brother 
of Kish (1 Chr. ix. 36), the father of Raul. 
AbntT. therefore? was Saul’s first cousin (see 
Table,* p. 3], and was made by him con*- 
i#ander-ln -chief of his army (I Sam. xiv. 51, 
xvii. 57, xxvi. 3-14). After the death of 
Saul David w as proclaimed king of Judah in 
Hebron ; and some time subsequently Abner 
proclaimed [shbosheth, Saul’s son, as king of 
Israel, at Mahanaim beyond Jordan. War 
soon broke out between the two rival kings 
and ** a very sore battle ** was fought at 
Giboon between the men of Israel under 
.•\bner, and the men of Judah under Joah, 
son of Zeruiah, David’s sister (I Chr. 11. 16). 
When the army of Ishlmsheth was defeated, 
Juab’s youngest brother Asahel pursued 
Abner, and in spite of warning refu'*rd to 
leave him, so that Abner in self-defenrc w'ls 
forced to kill liim. After this the war con- 
tinued, success inclining n>or<? an<l n^orc to 
the side of David, till at the impruden* e 
of Ishboshnth deprived h\tn of the toun^eU 
and generalship of the hero who \v:is in truth 
the only support of hi'* tottering throne. 
Abner had liiarricd Rl/pah, Saul’s concubine, 
and this, aecortling to tl.e views of Oriental 
courts, ndght be '«o interpreted as to imply a 
design upt>n the lhrone. Iti.ubtly or wrongly, 
I-.bboHhcth so utubr^tood it, arid be even 
ventured to rc pvrv.ub A>)ru‘r with it. Abii*‘r, 
incensed at his ingratilu<P‘, opened irjgr.rjn- 
tlons with David, by whom i;e wus •nrosi 
favourably received at Meiiron. He .llem 
undertook to prcM'uro his re«"f»trnition throu':*'- 
out Israel ; but after le.ivini? las pr^'^err(:e fi»r 
the ])urposo was entieer! btck Ir*' :ii.d 

trcacdicrously inurdeieil by him Apd bi^ too- 
ther .\hishai, at the g ilc of t);e city, p-rrb.y 
no doubt from fear U'st so di-tingub-tuMi w 
c<»nvert to tiieir Canute ‘•houid pain too h5'4''* a 
plate in T>avid*H favour, bt:t o>'tf'n'*ib5y in lo- 
lalirMon for the death of Af.a)»el. This mur- 
der caused the grr-atest woe row and indic?>a- 
tion to David; but as the nssassirts were too 
jiowerful to ije punislied, he contented him- 
self with showing every puhho token of 
resjject tc Ajmer’s memory, by following thr 
bier and fiouring forth a simple dirge ovti» 
the slain ,2 8axn id. 33, 34). 
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ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, mcn- 
tkmed by oar Sariour m t tlgn of tbo ap- 
proaabing diftniction of Jcmtalem, with 
to Dan. U. 27, si. SI, sli. II. 
•The Jaws eonitdered the prophecy of Daniel 
u fhlfiUed in the prolBiiation of the Temple 
, under Antloehne Epiphanea, when the IiraeU 
’ itee themaelree erected an Idolatroae alur 
upon the eaered altar, and offered aocrifioe 
thereon : ihia altar it described as ** an abo- 
^ .iiinatiou of desolation" (1 Macc. i. 54, vl. 7). 

* The prophecy howerer referred nltiinatcly to 
the destruetion of Jerusalem by the Homans, 
and consequently the ** abomination *' must 
describe soiue occurrence connected with that 
event. It nppearti most prchable that the 
, profanities of the >.'calois cot»stitutrd the 
Abomination, which was the sign of lmi)cnd- 
^',g ruin. The introduction of the Koinan 
^indards Into the Temple, regarded by many 
** dewilation.” look place after the dc- 
i ction of the city. 

VllKAIIAM or a’HRAM, as his name 
i rs in the earlier p^irtion of the history, 
the st>n of TcraU, and founder of the 
‘ Hcbirw nation. His family, a branch 
•' dc'jicendar.ts of Shem, was settled in 
■ •be Cha'ulocs, beyoiul the Kuphrates. 
two other sons, .N’ahor and llaran. 

i bi'foie his father in l*r of tb«? 
paving a st)n Lot ; and Trrah, 
him Abram, with #arai his wife, 
tdiion Lot, cmigrutrMl to llaran in 
a, w here he died. On tlie death 
r, Abram, then in the 75lh year 
with S.irai and Lot, pui^ued his 
laiid '»f Canaan, w hither he was 
^jg-^livme eomiTjand {(.en. \n. 5), 
the general i>io;r.i'«e lh.il he 
bndilji founder ( f a great nation, 
united*^ families of the earth should 
hav-c pa-*sed through the 

revolt aijlry by the gre.it Ijighway to 
now Inmealh the 

w'ss at ;Ocn. xii. b). Here he 
from Jehovah llic further 

in nheaiL 'be land which his 

by the adn ii’h' iit H- ’I'l-c 

of David’s f lb*'' wamlerer was on a 

concubines. I'bel and Ai {Gen. xii. «). 

formal asstuksuffering from famine, 
rlffbts fcoufbX’ither pasture for his 
U. 15 ff.), Ijjouseholil, journeyed 
Natban^s eorn*lAnds of 

David bad leftVtt the great beauty 
isterecftai Tbe ^powerful monarch 
tbc^bel y/ren afw n life to peril, he 
emfty advice of ift represent herself 
self iato Abcahwi’aual relationship 
ftUd, and AbitbOpifiU’r of his hro- 
Httbltioas bopec f^d/j with siime 


semblance of truth. But her beauty wst 
reported to tbe king, and she was taken 
into tbeo royal barem. Tbe deoeptlon was 
discovered, and Tbaraob with some Indigna* 
tton dismissed him from^etbe country (alL 
10-20). Abram left Egypt with great pos- 
sessions, and, scoompanied Lot, returned 
by tbe south of Palestine to his former ea« 
campment between Bethel and Al. Tbe In* 
crea^ wealth of the two kinsmen was tbe 
ultimate cause of their separation, fbe soil 
was not fertile enough to support them both : 
their herdsmen quarrelled; and, to avoid 
dissensions in a country where they were 
surrounded by enemies, Abram propot^ that 
each should follow his own fortune. Lot 
chose the fertile plain of the Jordan, rich 
and wclUwatcred as the garden of Jehovah; 
while Abram quitted the hill-fastness between 
Lctbcl and A I, and pitched his tent among the 
oak -groves of Mature, close to Hebron (Gen. 
xiii.). The chiefs of the tribes who peopled 
the plain of the Jordan had been subdued in 
a previous irruption of northern warriors, 
and for twelve yours had been the tributaries 
of Chedorlnomcr, king of Elam. Their re- 
bellion brought down upon Pulrstine and tbe 
neighbouring countries a fresh flood of in- 
vaders from the north-ca.st, who Joined battle 
with the revolted chieftains in the vale of 
Sidditu. The king of Sodom and his con- 
federates were defeated, their cities plun- 
derCii, and a host of captives accompanied 
the victorious army of Chcdorlaomcr. Among 
them wcjc Lot and his family, Abram, then 
confederate with Mamrc the Amorilc and his 
bieihren, heard tiie tidings from a fugitive, 
and hajitily arming his trusty slaves, started 
in pursuit. He followed the track of the 
conquerors along the Jordan valley, came up 
with them by Dan, and in a night-attack 
completely routed ihoir host, and chocked for 
a time the sticain of noithern immigration. 
The captives and jilunder were all recovered, 
and Abram was greeted on his return by the 
king of Sodom, and by Melchi/edek king of 
Salem, priest of the Most High God, who 
mysteriou.sly appears upon the scene to bless 
the patriarch, and receive from him a tenth 
of the spoil (Gen. xiv.). After this, the 
tb rice-re pea ted proinhso that his dcsoendnnts 
should become a mighty nation and possess 
the land in which he was a stranger, was 
confirmed w*ith all the solemnity of a religious 
ceremony (Gen. xv.). Ten years had passed 
since, in obedience to the divine command, 
be had left his father's house, and ^ ftilfll- 
ment of the promise w'os apparently more 
distant tbun at first. At tho suggestion of 
.•^nrai, who despaired of having children of 
hr) ewn, be took as hjs concubine llagar. 
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hex EfTptlaa maid, who bare him lahmacl in 
the tdtii Tear of hit age (Qen. xtI.). THaqab ; 
IdaHAim.] But this was not the ao&mplish- 
meat of the promise. Thirteen years elapsed* 
during which Abrfin still dwelt in HebXon* 
when the lastcstep in the rerelation was 
made* that the son of Sdtai, and not Ishmael* 
•hoold inherit both the temporal and spiritual 
bleeainga. The covenant was renewed* and 
the rite of ciitmmeiaion established as its 
dgii. This most important crisis in Abram's 
Is marked by the signlflcant change of 
* 1^ name to Atnraham* >*lhUier of a multi* 
r while his wUb^tf 'iram Sani became 

JUI esth. year Abraham was ebr* 
edmcIseiS; In aseordanee with the divine com* 
'maud* together with Ishmael and *aU the 
^ males of hla household* as well the slaves 
bom in bia bouse as those purchased brom 
the foreigner (Gen« xvii.). The promise that 
Sarah should have a son was repeated in the 
remarkable scene desircbed in ch. xviiL 
Three men stood before Abraham as he sat In 
his tent door in the heat of the day. The 
pairiareh* with true Eastern hospitality* wel- 
comed the strangers* and bade them rest and 
reiresh themselves. The meal ended* they 
foretold the birth of tsaae and went on thchr 
way to Sodom, Abraham aooompanled them* 
and is represented ss an interlocutor in a 
dialogue with Jehovah* in which he pleaded 
in vain to avert the vengeance threatened to 
the devoted cities of the plain (zvlii, 17-33). 
—In remarkable contrast with Abraham's 
0rm liiith with regard to the magnificent 
fortunes of his posterity stands the incident 
which occurred during his temporary resi- 
dence among the Philistines In Gcrar, whither 
be had, for some cause* removed after the 
destruction of Sodom. Sarah's beauty w’on 
the admiration of Abimclcch, the king of the 
country; the temporising policy of Abraham 
prodne^ the same results as before; and the 
narrative of ch. xx. is nearly a repetition of 
that in ch. xiJ. 11-20. Abimelech’s dignified 
rebuke taught him that he was not alone in 
recognising a Ood of Justice. -~At length 
Isaac* the long-looked for child, was bom. 
Ilia birth was wclcotncd by all the rejoicings 
which could greet the advent of one whose 
future was of such rich promise. Sarah's 
Jcakmsy* aroused by the mockery of Ishmael 
at the ** great banquet*' which Abraham 
made to celebrate the weaning of her son 
(Geo. xxi. 9)f demanded that* with his 
motlieg Hagar* he should be driven out (Gen. 
UaU ISyi The patriarch reluctantly con- 
sented* consoled by tbe fresh promise that 
Ahmael too shmld become a great nation, 
lut the severest trial of his fiiith was yet to 
MHO. For a long period tbe history is al- 


most silent. At length he receives the strange 
command to take Isaac, his only son, sad 
offer him for a burnt-offering at an appointed 
place. Such a bidding* in direct opposition^ 
to the promptings of nature and the divine 
mandate against the shedding of human blood* 
Abraham hesitated not to obey. Ills faith* 
hitherto unshaken* supported him in this 
final trial* ** accounting that God was able to 
raise up his son* even Bom the dead* Bom 
whence also he received him in a ll^re ^ 
(Ileh. xl. 19). The sacrifice was stijwd by 
the angel of Jehovab* the prmaiim of sptritunl J 
tdesslnit ft>r tko first f&Mi rcpcfiled* and / 
Abriski^witli his Sou rotiurfiedto Beenbol% / 
and Ibr a time dwelt thesfu (Qds. xxIL). Bw 
we find him alter a fbw yeaiu In his origiiiw 
residence at hebron* fiw there Sarah die# 
(Gen. xxUl. fi), and was buried in the esve y 
Msehpelab* which Abrmbsm purchased 
Ephron the IliUite* for the exorbitant p# 
of 400 shekels of sliver. The mosqu^^’’ 
Hebron is believed to stand npon tbe si#!^ 
the sepulchral cave.-— Tbe remaining yeew 
Abraham’s life are marked by but 
dents. In his advanced age he commis 
the faithful stew'ard of his house to * 
wife for Isaac from the fbinily of his 
^ahor* binding him by the most soU^'*’’**’***'^ 

I not to contract an aUlanoe with tbe lo 

! of the degraded Canaanites nmong^”^^ 
dwelt (Gen. Aiv.), After Isaac’/ **'’’ 
with Rebecca* and bis removal lo 

Abraham took to wife Keturah, i J^prmlence 
had six children* Zimran, Jok«) counMoU 
Midian* Ishbuk, and Shnah, whe truth 

ancestors of nomadic tiibes in throne, 
countries south and south-ea.Ht * concuhine, 
Kctiiri<h occupied a iiosilioxi I* ^ Grienia! 
of a legitimate wife. Her . imp'y a 
Ishmael, were dismiKsccl wit' ^ wrf)ngly, 
settled in the Kast country d£, be even 
lifclimr?, and Isaac wa»i it. Abn* r, 

father’s wealth. — Ahrutiau*# negutiu- 
gradual accompUshmeut c/' b® ^ 
the birth of hU grandel/^*^'!’’* .Ih' n 
Esnu* and witnessed tbeg 
hood (Gen. xxv. 26). a/*^ his pre-enre f.r 

173 he was ** gathered / Jwth, mtd 
laid beside Sarah in thHR;“';’ bt? hn>. 
by bU sons Isfac am/ I’.in:y 

7-10). — From ‘Juc Inti# dihtinguishivl » 

Abraham held with “ 

tii«u{»h(!d by the bif-, . in i.- 

Of Ood” (3 Chr* X* Atalml. This mnr- 

28); and indiv'M.i. 

appetUtion by wh'f***;'' ,"**'""** 
lo th. tradltiona'' ro'druted liim. 

»lT«ithe»me? '''"J' toben .rf 

Ua rnidfliw,. ?, by t: r 

A0*SALOIC ^ ^iirtpi. dir*, ovt. 


■ i iii. 33, 341. 
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DsTid by Maachah, dauKbter of Talmai king 
of Gcmhur, a Syrian district adjoining tbo 
N.K. frontier of the Holy L.and. Absalom 
had a aUtor» Tamar, n ho was violated by her 
•half-brother Anmon, Oavid’s oldest son by 
Ahinoain the JezrA'Iitess. The natural 
avenger of such an outrage would be Tamar's 
ftiU brother Absalom. lie brooded over the 
wrong for two years, and then invited all the 
princes to a sheep-shearing feast at his estate 
in BoaUhaaor, on the borders of Ephraim and 
BehJamin. Hera he ordered his semuits to 
nianler Amnony and then dad for safety to 
hie grandliiUier^e oonrt pi Ogehnrj where he 
limiiiind for Ai thaend oltliai 

he wee hroniht beeic by jm aiiUlee of 
ioelh who sent a woman of Ibkoih 
ttia kittf’e Inlerferenea In an Imaginary eye 
iiinlUr to Absalom’e. David, however^ 
would not tee Abealom fdr two more years ; 
bat at length loab brought about a reeon- 
dliatkm. Jibsalom now began at once to 
prepare for rebellion, urged to it partly by 
hie own resticsa wickedness, partly perhaps 
by the fear lest Bathsheba's child should sur. 
idant him in the succession, to which he 
would fee! himself entitled as being now 
David's eldest surviving son. Absalom tried 
to supplant his father by courting popularity^ 
standing In the gate, conversing with every 
suitor, and lamenting the dittculty w’hich be 
would find in getting a hearOig. He alt^o 
maintained a splendid retinue (2 8am. xv. 1), 
and was admired for his personal beauty and 
the luxuriant growth of bis hair, on grounds 
similar to those which had made Saul accept- 
able (1 Sam. x. 23). It is probable too that 
the great tribe of Judah had taken some 
offence at David's govcrniiicnt, perhaps from 
finding themselves completely merged in one 
united Israel. But whatever the causes may 
have been, Absalom raised the standard of 
revolt at Hebron, the old capital of Jiuhth, 
now sypplantcd by Jcrusalen>. The revolt 
was at first completely successful ; David fied 
from his capital over the Jordan to Mahanaim 
in Gilead. Absalom occuidcd Jorusolein, and 
by the advice of AlUthophel took iKissession 
of David's harem, in which he had left ten 
concubines. This was considered to imply a 
formal assomptiofi of all hia fetfacr's royal 
rights (conl^. the conduct of Adanyah, 1 K. 
ii* 13 fll}, and waa also a fulfilment of 
Nathan's prophecy (3 Sam* nlL 11.} But 
David had left ftienda who watobod over his 
tnterasts* The vigorous cotmsais of Ahi- 
tht^ihel were afterwards n^eeted through the 
crafty advioe of Huahal, who biainuated him- 
self Into Absalom^s confldince to Work his 
riiba« end Ahlthophel himself, seeiiig hie 
mibltiont hewes feoatratedi weht home to 


Gil oh, and committed suicide. At lari, after 
being solemnly anointed king at Jcrosalem 
(xix. lOf, Absalom crossed the Jordan to 
attack his father, who by this time had rallied 
roued him a considerable %)rce, w'hcrcas had 
Ahithophcl's advice been fol^wcd, he would 
probably have beem crushed at once. A 
decisive battle was fought in Gilead, in the 
wood of Ephraim. Here Absalom's foiTCs 
were totally defeated, and as he himself was 
escaping, hia long hair was entangled in the 
branches of a terebinth, where be waa left 
hanging while the mule on which he was 
ridli^ ran away from under him* He wse 
dcepiftelMd l»y itt of the prohibition 
of David, .who, lovfiig tdm to ILd laM, had 
^dwdred^uti his life might he spared* He 
wab hurled lit a great pit in the forest, and 
the^oonqOerors threw atones over his grave, 
an old proof of bitter hostility (Josh. viL 
36 ). 

AC^CAD, one of the elties in the land of 
Shinar (Gen. x. 10). Its position is quite 
uncertain* 

ACfCnO (the pTOLBMAts of the Maccabees 
and N. T.)« now called Jcco, or more usually 
by Europeans, St, Jean (TAere^ the most im- 
portant sea-port town on the Syrian coast, 
about 30 miles 8. of Tyre. It was situated 
on a slightly projecting headland, at the 
northern extremity of that spacious bay, 
which is formed by the bold promontory of 
Carmel on the opposite side. In the division 
of Canaan among the tribes, Accho fell to Iho 
lot of Asher, but was never wrested from its 
original inhabitants (Judg. i. SI) ; and hence 
it is reckoned by the classical writers among 
the cities of Phoenicia. No further mention 
is made of it in the O. T. history, but it rose 
to importance after the dismemberment of 
the Miiccdonian empire. Along with the 
rest of i'hocnicia it fell to the lot of Egypt, 
and was named Ptolemais, after one of the 
Ptolemies, probably Soter. It was afterwards 
taken by Antiochus the Great, and attached to 
his kingdom. The only notice of it in the 
N. T. is in connexion with S*. Paul's passage 
from Tyre to Caesarea (Acts xxi. 7). 

ACEl/DAMA, «the field of blood;" the 
name given by the Jews of Jerusalem to 
a field near Jerusalem purchased by Judas 
with the money which he received for the 
betrayal of Christ, and so called feom his 
violent death therein (Acts i. 10). This is 
apparently a; variance with the aceount ert 
St. Matthew (xxvii. 8), according to which 
the ** field of blood " was purchased by the 
priests with the 80 pieces of silver, after they 
had been eSst down by Judas, at a burial- 
piece fer strangers, the leeality being well 
known at the time ea** the field of the Potfer*" 
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And Moordinglj eeeleslastloal tnditlon ap- 
pmn» from tbe earlleot timpa, to hare pointed 
out two distinct spots as referred 40 in the 
two accounts. The ** field of blood *’ Is now 
shown on the st^p southern face of ^he 
Talley or rarine of llinnom. It was believed 
In the middle a^s that the soil of this place 
nad the power of verf rapidly consuming 
bodies burled in it, and in consequence either 
of this, or of the sanctity of the spot, great | 
quantities of the earth were taken away ; 
mmongnt others by the Pisan Crusaders in 
12 IS for their Campo Sanfo at I'lsa, xind by 
the Emprees Helena for that at Koine. 

ACHA*IA signifies, in the N. T., a Roman 
prorinoe, which included the whole of the 
Peloponnesus and the greater part of Hellas 
proper with the adjacent islands. This pro- 
vince, with that of Macedonia, comprehended 
the whole of Greece ; hence Achaia and 
blaccdonia are frequently mentioned together 
in the N. T. to indicate all Greece (Acts 
xvili. 12, xix. 21 ; Horn, xv, 26, xvU 6 ; 

I Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. ii. 1, ix. 2, xi. 10 ; 

I Thess. 1. 7, 6). In the time of the em- 
peror Claudius, it was governed by a Pro- 
consul, translated in the A. V. “deputy*' of 
Achaia (Acts xviii. 12). 

A'CIIAN (trouhler) an Israelite of the tribe 
of Judah, who, when Jericho and all that it 
contained were accursed and devoted to de- 
struction, secreted a portion of the spoil in 
his tent. For this sin Jehovah punished 
Israel by their defeat in the attack upon 
Ai. When Achan confessed his guilt, and 
the booty was discovered, he was stoned to 
death with his whole family by the people in 
a valley situated between Ai and Jericho, and 
their remains, together with his property, 
were burnt (Jpsh. vii. 16-22). From this 
event the valley received the name of Achor 
(i. c. (rouble), [Achor]. 

A'CIIISII, a Philistine king of Gatli, who 
in the title to the 3-lth Psalm is called Abi- 
mclcch. David twice found a refuge with 
him when he fied from Saul. On the firKt 
occasion, being recognised by the servants of 
Achish os one celebrated for his victories over 
the Philistines, he was alarmed for his safety, 
and feigned madness (1 Sam. xxi. 10-13;. 
(David.] From Achish he fted to the cave 
of AduUam. On a second occasion David 
fied to Achish with 600 tncu (1 Sam. xx vii. 
2), and remained at Gath a year and four 
months. 

ACH'METIIA. fEcBATANA.] 

A'CHOtHf VALLEY OF, or “ rallry of 
trouble,*' the spot at which Achan, the 
•^troubler of Israel,” was stoned (Josh. vii. 
24, 26). On the N. boundary of Judah (xv. 
also Is. Ixv. 10; llos. ii. 15). 


ACimu, daughter of Caleb. BerfiUber 
promised her in marriage to whoever shottld 
take Dobir. Othniel, her fitther's younger 
brother, took that city, and accordingly re» 
oeived the hand of Achsah as his reward. • 
Caleb, at his daughteqis request, added to 
her dowry the upper qpd lower springs 
w’hich she had pleaded for as peculiarly suit- 
able to her inheritance in a south cottnti7 
(Josh. XV. 15-19; Judg. 1. 11-15). 

1 ACH'SHAPII, a city within the territory 
of Asher, nmned between Beten and AUnimo- 
Icch (Josh. xix. 25) ; originally the scat of a 
Canaanite king (xl. 1, xU. 20). 

ACyi'ZIB. t? A city in the lowlands of 
Julian, named with Keilah and Mareshah 
i(Josh. XV. 4-1 ; Mlc. 1. 14). It is probably 
the same with Ciikxib and Ciiozkba, which 
see. — 2. A town belonging to Asher (Josh, 
xix. 29), from which the Canaanites were nut 
expelled (Judg. 1. 31^ ; afterwards Kedippa. 

It is now cs-Zt6, on the sea-shore, 2 h. 20 m. 
N. of Acre. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, a second 
treatise by the author of the third Gosiirt, 
traditionally known as Luke. The identity 
of the writer of both books is strongly shown 
by their great similarity in style and idiom-, 
and the usage of particular words and com- 
pound forms. It is, at first sight, somewhat 
surprising that notices of the author are 
wanting, generally, in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, whom he mu.Ht have accompanied for 
some years on his travels. But no Epistles 
were, strictly speaking, written by St. Paul 
while our writer was in his company, before 
bis Roman imprisonment ; for he does not 
seem to have joined him at Corinth (Acts 
xviii.), where the two Kpistloa to the Thessa- 
lonians were written, nor to have been with 
him at Ephesus fch, xix.), whence, perhaps, 
the Epistle to the Galatians was written ; 
nor again to have wintered with him at 
Corinth (ch. xx. 3) at the time of his writing 
the Kpistic to the Romans, and, perhaps, 
that to the Galatians. — The book conimencei 
with an inscription to one Thcophilus, who 
wa.s probably a man of birth and station. 
But its design njusl not Ikj 8upiK>.scd to be 
limited to the edification of Tbeophil us, whose 
name Is prefixed only, as was customary then 
as now, by w ay of dedication. T,he ri udeta 
were evidently intended to be the members 
of the Christian Cliurch, whether Jews or 
(ieufiles; for its contents are such as arc of 
the utmost consequence to the whole Church. 
They arc T?ie fuf/tlmetU of the promiee of the 
Father by the deecent of the Holy iSjpirif, and 
the results of that outpouring, by the diaper* 
sion of the Oospel among Jews and OefUiles. 
Under these < leading heads ail the persona: 


Mid •obordimite dstalli may be ranged. Im< 
mediately after the Aacenalon, at. Peter» the 
■ drat of the Twelve, deidgnated by our Lord 
aa the Bock on whom the Chureh waa to be 
built, the holder of tho koya of the kingdom, 
beeomea the print# actor under God in the 
founding of the Church. He is the centre of 
^|#he first great group of sayings and doings. 
The opening of tho door to Jews (ch. ii.) and 
Gentiles (ch. X.) is his office, and by him, in 
good time, is accomplished. But none of 
the existing twelve Apostles were, humanly 
speaking, fitted to preach the Gospel to tho 
Gultixuted Gentile world. ^To be by divine 
grace the spiritual conqueror of Asia and 
Europe, God raised up another instrument, 
from among the highly*cducated and xealoifs 
Pharisees. The preparation of Saul of Tarsus 
fur the work to be done, the progress, in his 
hand, of that work, journoylngs, preach- 
ings, and perils, his^stripcs and imprison- 
ments, his testifying in Jerusalem and being 
brought to testify In Rome,— these are the 
subjc'cts of the latter half of the book, of 
which the groat central figure is the Apostle 
Paul. It seems most probable that the place 
of writing was Romo, and the time about two 
years from the dale of St. Peul’s arrival 
there, as 'related in ch. xxviii. SO. This 
would give us for the publication the ydhr 
63 A.i»., accoi-ding to the most probable 
assignment of the date of tkp arrival of St. 
Paul at Romo. 

A'DAH {ornamcftf^ beauty), 1. The first 
of tho two wives of Lamech, by whom were 
boro to him Jabal and Jubal (Gen. iv. 19}. 
— U, A Hittitess, one of the three wives of 
Esau, mother of Kliphas (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 10, 
12, 16). In Gen. xxvi. 34 she is called 
BAsnaxATH. 

AH'AM, the name given in Scripture to the 
first man. It Ap)>arently has reference to the 
ground foom which he was formed, which is 
calletl in Hebrew Adamah, The Idea of red- 
ness 6/ cotour seems to be inherent in either 
word. The creation of man was tho work 
of The sixth day. Ilis formation was the 
iillinvatc object of the Creator. It was with 
reference to him that all things were de- 
signed. lie waa to be the “roof and crown” 
of the whole fabric of tho world. In the first 
nine chapters of Genesis thoie appear to be 
three distinct histories relating more or less 
to the life of Adam. The first extends ftrom 
Ocn. i. I to ii. 3, the second from ii. 4 to It. 
26, the third firom ▼. 1 to the end of ix. Tlio 
word at the commencement of the two latter 
narratives, which is rendered there and else- 
where yeneraiumni may also be rendered 
history. The object of the first of these 
sarratives la to record the crention { that of 
Bm. D. B. 


the second to give mi aoeount of paradise^ fbe 
original tin of man, and the immediate yoe- 
teiity e>f Adam ; the third contains mainly 
tho history of Noah, referring, it would seem« 
to Adam and his dcscefidants principally in 
relation to that patriarch. ^ The name Adam 
was not confined tg the fotner of the human 
race, but like homo was applicable to woman 
as well as man, so that we find it said in 
Gen. V. 2, ^*male and female created He 
them, and called their name Adam in the day 
when they were created.” The man Adam 
was placed in a garden which the Lord God 
had planted “eastward in Eden,” for the 
purpose of dressing it and keeping it. [Eoxif.] 
Adam was permitted to eat of the fruit of 
evcry«trce In the garden but one, which waa 
called the “ tree of tho knowledge of good 
and evil.” The prohibition to taste tho fruit 
of this tree was enforced by the menace of 
death. There was also another tree which 
was called the tree of life.” Some suppose 
it to have acted ns a kind of medicine, and 
that by the continual use of it our first 
parents, not created immortal, were pre- 
served from death. While Adam w’as In tho 
garden of Eden, the beasts of the field and 
the fowls of the air w’cre brought to him to 
be named, and W’hatsocver he called every 
living creature that was the name thereof. 
Thus the power of fitly designating objects of 
sense was possessed by the first man, a faculty 
w hich is generally considered as indicating 
mature and extensive intellectual resources. 
Upon the failure of a companion suitable for 
Adam among the creatures thus brought to 
him to be named, the Lord God caused a deep 
ieep to fall upon him, and took one of his 
ribs from him, which Ho fashioned into a 
woman and brought her to the man. At this 
time they arc both described as being naked 
without the consciousness of shame. Such is 
the Scripture account of Adam prior to tho 
Fall. The first man is a true man, with the 
powers of a man and tho innocence of a child. 
He Is moreover spoken of by St. Paul as being 
’ the figure of Him Chat was to come,” the 
second Adam, Christ Jesus (Rom. v. 14). By 
he eubtlety of the serpent, the woman who 
was given to be with Adam, waa beguiled 
Into a violation of the one command which 
h}id been im|>oscd upon them. She took of 
the fruit of the forbidden tree and gave it to 
her hnsband. The propriety of Ha name waa 
Immediately shown in the rcaulta which fol- 
lowed : aelf-conaoionaneaa waa the flrat-fhilta 
>f ain ; their eyea were opened and^they knew 
hat they were naked. Though the enrae of 
Adam*a rebellion of neccaalty fell upon him, 
yet the very prohibition to eat of the tree oi 
Ufo after Ms transgitssion was probably a 
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nanil^Bstatlon of Divine meroy, because the where it is used to eharacterlfo the tribe of 
ipreateet malediction of all. would have been Dan: ** Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
to have the gpift of indestructible Ufp super* an adder in the path, that biteth the horse’s 
added to a state of wretchedness and sin*— heels, so that his rider shall fall backward.^’ 
Adam is stated to have lived 930 years. 

Ills sons mentioned in Scripture are 
Cain, Abel, and- Seth : it is implied 
however that he had others. 

AD 'AM, a city on the Jordan “ be- 
side Zaretan,** in the time of Joshua 
(Josh. ill. 16). 

AD'AMAH, one of the •* fenced cities** 
of Naphtali, named between Chinnereth 
and ha-Uamah (Josh. xlx. 36). 

ADAMANT, the translation of the | 

Hebrew word Shamir in £x. iil. 9 and 
Zeeh. vii. 12. In Jcr. xvji. I it is transr 
lated diamond.** In these three pas- 
sages the word is the representative of Homed CemM. 

some stone of excessive hardness^ and 

is used metaphorically. Since the Hebrews The habit of lurking In the sand and biting 
appear^ to have been unacquainted w'ith the at the horse’s heels here alluded to, suits the 
true diamond, it is very probable, from the character of a well-known si^ecies of vciio- 
expression in Kx. iii. 9, of ** adamant harder mous snake, ami helps to identify it with the 
than flinty** that by Shamir is intended Smery, celebrated horned viper, the asp of Cleopatra 
a variety of Cbni/ufum, a mineral inferior only (Cera.ste,i}, which is found abundantly in the 
to the diamond in hardness. Kmery is exten- dry sandy deserts of Egypt, Syria, ami 
sively used for polishing and cutting gems Arabia. The Cerastes is extremely veno- 
and other hard substances. j mous; Bruce compelled a specimen to scratch 

AI/AMI, a place on the border of Naphtali [ eighteen pigeons u;x>n the thigh as quickly 
(Josh. xix. 33). as possible, and they all died in nearly the 

A'DAR, a place on the south boundary of same interval pf time. 

Judah (Josh. xv. 3). AD’MAH, one of the “ cities of the plain,” 

a'DAR. [Months,] always coupled with Zeboim (Gen. x, 19, 

.AD'ASA, a place in Judaea, abi)ut 4 miles xiv. *2, 8 ; Deut. xxix. 23 ; Hos, xi. 8). 
from Bethhoron (I 5Iacc. vii. 40, 45). AOO'NI-BE'ZEK {^ord of Bezrk], king of 

ADDER. This word Is u^^cd for any Bezek, a city of the Canaanites. [BK 5 i>K.] 
poisonous snake, and Is applied in this * This chieftain was vanquished by the triho of 
general sense by the translators of the A. V. j Jmlah (Judg. i. 3-7), who cut off his thumbs 
They use In a similar way the synonymous | and great toes, and brought him prisoner ti» 
term <m/j. The word adder occurs five times j Jerusalem, where he died. He confcs‘<cd that 
in the text of the A. V. (see below), and three i he nad inflicted the sauio cruelty upon 70 
times iu the margin as aynonyn»ous w ith ’ petty kings wl-.om he h:«i conqtiert d. 
eockfttrice^ viz. Is. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5. It j ADONrjAII (my Lord in Jikuvah], the 
represents four Hebrew words : — 1. *Acehub f<,urth son of David hy Ilaggith, horn at 
is found only In Ps. cxl. 3, “They have Hebron, w'hile his father was king of Ju<l;th 


sharpened their tongues like a scri>ent, 
adders* poison Is under their Ups.** The 
latter half of this verse is quoted by St. I'aul 
from the LX.V in Rom. iit. 13. *Acshuh may 


(2 Sam. iii, 4). After the death of his Irin c 
brothers, Arunon, Chilcub, ami Ab'^alolll, hr 
lyecurne eldest son; and whon his father^ 
strength was viKihly docUnmg, put ftjrw'anl 


be represented by the ToxUoa of Egypt and bis picien#*ii»ns to the crown. David 
NorthAfrica.— -2 . /WAcm. [Ase,] — 3. Tsepha^ Bath>heba tliat Ijer wju S^donmn .‘^hoc’d in- 


or Tsiphofii^ occurs five times in the He- 
brew Bible. In Prov, xxiii. 32 It is tr.ins- 


herit the HuccCft*‘ioti (I K. i, 30), for there 
was no ab'iolule claim of pviniOg« uiiure ii; 


lated arlder^ and in Is. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 3, these Kastern monarchiew. Adonijah's riui-^v 
Jer. viil. 17, It is rendered cockatrice. From was espoused by Abiatbar and Jonh, tin- 
Jercniiuh^we Icam that it was of a hostile famous commamlcr of David’s army. t’Joah.I 
aatnre, and from the parallelism of Is. xl. 8 His name and influence weurcHl a l.ii g<* 
It appears that the Tniphoni was consideicd number of followers among the captauif^ of 
fven more dreadful than the PetheH,-—A., the royal army belonf;;iBg to the trit*e of 
MhephtphAn occurs only iu Gen. xlix* 17, Judah {comp. I K. 1. 25) ; and tbet>e, 
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gether with all the princes, except Solomon, 
were entertained hy Adon^ah at a great 
sncriflcial feast held ** by the stone Zoheleth, 
^ which Is by En-rogel.** [ENRoaaf..] Nathan 
and Bathshoba, qpw thoroughly alarmed, 
apprised David of these proceedings, who 
immediately gave orders that Solomon should 
*be conducted on the royal mule in solemn 
procession to Olhon, a spring on the \V. of 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxxii. 80). [Giiion.] 
Here he was anointed and proclaimed king 
by Zadok, and Joyfully recognised by the 
people. This decisive measure struck terror 
into the opposite party, and Adonijah fled to 
sanctuary, but was pardoned by Soloftion on 
condition that he should ** show himself ^ 
worthy man,” with the threat that ” if 
wickedness were found in him he should die’ 
(i. 52). The death of David quickly fol- 
lowed on these events ; and Adonijah begged 
Bathsheba, who as ” king’s mother ” would 
. now have special dignity and influence [Asa], 
to procure Solomon’s consent to his marriage 
with A bishag, who had been the wife of 
David in his old age (I K. 1. 3). This was 
regarded as equivalent to a fresh attempt 
on the throne [Ausai.om ; Abnku] ; and 
therefore Solomon ordered him to be put to 
death by Benaiah, in uceordanco with the 
terms of his previous pardon. 

ADONl'RAM (1 K. iv. 6 ; by an unusual 
coutruetion Aooram, 2 Sam.* xx. 21, and 
] K. xii. IS ; ul^o IIauouam, 2 (’hr. x. IS), 
chief receiver of llie tribute during the reigns 
of David (2 v<am. xx. 24), Solomon (1 K. 
iv. C), and Kehoboam (1 K. xii. 18). This 
last monarch sent him to collect the tribute > 
from the rebellious Israelites, by whom he 
was stone<l to death. 

ADD'Nl-ZK'DKK {lord of justice), the 
Anjorite king of Jerusalem who organised a 
league with four other Amorite princes against 
JoNiiua. The coiifc<lcrate kings having laid 
siege to (^ibeon, Jcohua marche*! to the relief 
of his new allies and pul the besiegers to 
The flve kings look refuge in a cave 
at Makketlah, whence they were taken amd 
stain, their bodies liiing on trees, and then 
buried in the place of their concealment 
(Josh. X. 1-27). 

ADoriTON, an expression metaphorically 
ut«‘d by St. Taul in reference to the present 
and prospective privileges of Christians 
{Horn. viii. 15, 23; Gal. Iv. 5; Eph. 1.6). 
He probably alludes to the Roman custom of 
a<]optioti, by which a fierson, not having 
children of hlft own, might adopt as bU son 
one burn of nher parents. The effect of it 
was that the adopted child waa entitled to 
the name and taera privtkkt of hlg new father, 
and lankei ua his heir-at-law : while the I 


father on his part was. entitled to the pro- 
perty qf the son, and exercised towards him 
all the rights and privileges of a father. In 
short the relationship v^ts to all intents and 
purposes the same as existed between a 
natural father and son. The selection of a 
person to be adopted implied a decided pr-. 
fercnce and love on the part of the adopter : 
and St. Paul aptly transfers the well-known 
feelings and customs connected with the act 
to illustrate the position of the Christianised 
Jew or Gentile. The Jews themselves were 
unacquainted with the process of adoption : 
indeed it would have been inconsistent with 
the regulations of the Mosaic law affecting 
the inheritance of property : the instances 
occasionally adduced as referring to the cus- 
tom (Gen. XV. S, xvi. 2, xxx. 5-9) are evi- 
dently not cases of adoption proper. 

ADOR.\'IM, a fortified city built by Hcho- 
boam (2 Chr. xi. 9), in Judah. Adoraim is 
probably the same place with Adora (1 Macc. 
xiii. 20), unless that be Dor, on the sea- 
coast below Carmel. Robinson identifies it 
with Dura, a ” large village ” on a rising 
ground west of Hebron. 

ADORATION. The acts and postures by 
which tne Hebrew’s expressed adoration bear 
a great similarity to those still in use among 
Oriental nations. To rise up and suddenly 
pro.strute the body w’as the most simple 



Atioruiioo. Modern Egyptmn, (Lane.) 
method ; but, generally speaking, the pros- 
tration W’as conducted in a more formal 
manner, the person falling upon the knee 
and then gradually Inclining the bcsly until 
the forehead touched the ground. Such 
prostration was usual in the worship of Je- 
hovah (Gen. xvii. 8 ; Ps. xcv. 6). But it 
was by no means exclusively used for that 
purpose ; it was the formal mode of receiving 
visitors (Gen. xviii. 2), of doing obeisance to 
one of superior station (2 Sam. xiv. 4), and 
of showing respect to equals (1 K. iL 19). 
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Oeeaaionally it wa» repcatctd three timea (1 
Bam. XX. 41), and even seven timei (Gen. 
tsxiii. S). It was accompanied by such acts 
as a kiss (Ex. xviiO. 7), laying hold of the 
knees or feet of the person to whom the 
Kloration was Jaid (Mi^tt. xxviii, 9), and 
Kissing the ground on which he stood (Ps. 
xxii. 0; Mio. vii. 17). Similar adoration 
tras paid to idols (1 K. xix. 18); sometimes 
lowevcr prostration was omitted, and the 
let consisted simply in kissi' g the hand to 
the object of reverence (Job xxxi. 27), and 
in kissing the statue itself (Hos. xili. 2). 

ADUAM'MKLECH. 1. The name of an 
Mol introduced into Samaria by the colonists 
from Sepharvaim (2 K. xvil. 31). lie was 
worshipped with rites resembling those of 
Molcch, children being burnt in his honour. 
The first part of the word probably means 
fire. Adrammelcch was probably the male 
power of the sun, and AxAMMELVcif, who Is 
mentioned with Adrammelech as a com* 
pankm-god, the female power of the sun. — 
0. Son of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, 
who, together with bis brother Sharexor, 
murdered their father In the temple of Nis> 
roch at Nineveh, after the failure of the As- 
syrian attack on Jerusalem. The parricides 
escaped into Armenia (2 K. xix. 37 ; 2 Clir. 
xxxii. 21 ; Is. xxxvii. 38). Tl|e date of this 
event was b.c. 680. 

ADUAM YT'TIUM, a seaport in the pro- 
vince of Asia [Asia], situated in the district 
anciently called AeoUs, and also Mysia (see 
Acts x\i. 7). Adramyttium gave, and still 
gives, its name to a deep gulf on this count, 
opposite to the opening of which is the inland 
of Lesbos. [Mitylknk.] It has ro liiblical 
Interest, except as illustrating St. I'anPs 
v*»yage from Caesarea in a ship belonging to 
this place (Acts xxvii, 2). Ships of Adra- 
myttium must have been frequent on this 
ccnist, for it was a place of considerable 
Caffic. The modern Adrntnyti is a poor 
village, but it is still a fdacc of some trade 
and shipbuilding. 

A'DUIA, more properly A'DKJAS, It is 
Important to fix the meaning of this word 
used in Acts xxvii. 27. The word seems to 
have been derived from the town of Adria, 
near the Po ; and at first it denoted the part 
o* the Gulf of Venice which Is in that neigh- 
boorhood. Afterwards the sigiiincatioii of 
the name was extended, so as to embrace the I 
whole of that gulf. Subsequently it obtained 
a much wider extension, and in the apostolic 
age denoted that natural division of the 
Mediterranean which had the eoiists of Sicily, 
Italy, Greece, and Africa for ita boundaries. 
This definiUoii la explicitly given by almost 
a eontemporarj of $L Paul, the geographer 


Ptolemy, who also says that Crete is bounded 
on the west by Adrios. Later writers stats 
that Malta divides the Adriatic sou from the 
Tyrrhenian sea, and the isthmus of Corinth 
the Aegean from the Ad|!iatio. It is through 
ignorance of these facts, or through the want 
of attending to them, that writers have drawn 
an argument from this geogrnjihical term in 
favour of the false view w)^r;b places the 
apostle's shipwreck In the Gulf of Venice, 
[Mklita.] 

A'DKIKL, son of Barzillai, to whom Saul 
travc his daughter Merab, although he liad 
previously proi’flsed her to David (I Hum. 
xviii. ^9). liis five sons were amongst the 
«scvon descendants of Saul whom David sur- 
rendered to the Giboonites in satisfaction for 
the endeavours of Saul to extirpate them 

1 (2 Sam. xxl. 8). 

ADUl/LAM, Apocr. Ooollav, a city of 
Judah in the lowland or Shefelah (Josh. 
XT. 85) ; the seat of a Canaotilto king (JoalMi. 
xii. 15), and evidently a plaee of great anti- 
quity (Gen. xxxviit. 1, 12, 20). Fortified by 
Rchoboam (3 Chron. xi. 7), it was one of the 
towns reoccupied by the Jews alter their re- 
turn from Babylon (Xeh. xl. 80), and still a 
city in the times of the Maccabees (2 Mace. xii. 
38). — ^AduIIam was probably near Deir Duh* 
ban, 5 or 6 miles N. of EleutheropoUs. The 
limestone clifi^ of the whole of that locality 
are pierced with extensive excaTations, some 
one of which is doubUesa the **eave of Adul- 
lam,” the refuge of David (I Sam. xxii, 1 ; 

2 Sam. xxiii. 13 ; 1 Chr. xl. 15). 

ADULTKKY. The parties to this crime 

were a mart ictl woman and a man who was 
not her hui«band. The tolcralion of poly- 
gamy, indecfl, renders it nearly impoMible to 
make criminal a similar offence committed 
by a mrinU‘«l man with a woman not his 
wife. '1 ho Mosaic penalty was that tK.>th the 
guilty parties /»h<mld be stoned, and it applied 
a.s well to llic lietrothcd as to the ixmrrietl 
wom.an, provided she were free (Dcul. xxii. 
22-2-1), A bondwoman so offending was to 
[ be scourged, and the man was to make a 
[ trespa-'S offering (Lev. xix. 20-22). At i 
l.ilcr time, and when, owing to Oentf e 
example, the marriage tie became a 
bond of union, public feeling Iq regarti to 
adultery changed, and the penalty of dc.itli 
was seldom or never inflicted. Thus, in the 
case of the woman brought under our Ixird's 
notice (John \iii.), it is likely fliat no one 
then thought of stoniiig her In fiict, though 
there remained the written law, ready for the 
purjiose of the caviller. It Is likely ahio that 
a divorce, in wbieh the adultoresa lost her 
dower and Hfibts of malaUnanoo, fite., was 
the wul reakedy, aeggetud by a wiat to 
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»yoid scandal and the excitement of cotn- 
oiiMTution for crime. ^J'he expression In St. 
Matthew (1. 10) ** to make her a public 
example,’* probably means to bring the case 
before the local Sanhedrim, vrhioU was the 
usual course, but wMcli Joseph did not pro* 
pose to take, prcfcrrini' repudiation, because 
that could be managed privately. The 
famous trial by the wuti rs of jealousy (Num. 
r. 11-29), was pndiably an ancient custom, 
which Moses found deeply seated, and which 
is said to bo paralleled by a form of ordeal 
chilled the ** red water ” In Western Africa. 
The forms of Hebrew justice all tended to 
limit the application of tnis test. ^When 
adultery ceased to be capital, as no doubt it 
did, and divorce became a mutter of mert 
convenience, it would be absurd to supi>osc 
that this trial was continued. And when 
adultery became common, it would have been 
impious to expect the miracle which It sup- 

ADUlTMIM* THE 001 X 0 VP TO or “of/* 
one of the landmatka of the boundary of 
BeoJornliiy a tising ground or pass “over 
againot Cilgal,** and ** on the tmuth side of 
the * torrent’** (Josh. xt. 7, xvlii. 17), whieh 
Is the position still occupied by the road 
leading up fhrni Jericho and the Jordan 
valley to Jerusalem, on the south face of the 
gorge of the ffln/fy KelL The pass is still 
infested to robbers, as it wos^n the days of 
our I/)ro; of whose parable of the Good 
Samaritan this is the scene. 

AE'GYPT. {EaYPT.] 

AE'NON, a place ‘♦near to Sallni,” at 
which John Iwiptizcd (John iii. 23). It was 
evidently west of the Jordan (comp. iii. 22, 
with 2C, and erilh i. 23), and aboinulcd in 
water This is indicatetl by the name, which 
Is merely a Greek version of a ChaUlee wor<l, 
signifying “springs.** Aeiion is given In the 
<>nema,irieon ns $ miles s<iulh of S<'yihopoli» 
“ near Salem and the Jordan.” 

.AEKA. (CHHONoi.oav.) 

AETHIO'riA. {KTifioriA.] 

AFKi N IT Y. ( M a niiAuK-] 

AG'ABUS, a Chri>tian prophet In the 
apostolic age, mentioned In Acts xi. 23 and 
x\i. 10. He predicted (Acts \i. 23) that a 
faudiie would take place in the reign of 
Claudius t* throughout all the world,** As 
Greek and Homan writers used “the vrorld ” 
of the Greek and the Kcunan w'orld, so a 
Jewish wriler would nse It naturally of the 
Jewish world or Palestine. Josephus men* 
tions a fhniinc which prevailed in Judaea in 
the reign of Claudius, and swept away many 
of the inhabitants. This, In all probabilltyt 
is the famine to which Agabus refers. 

A^lACi, posaiblv the title of •the kings of 


Amalek, like Pharaoh of Egypt. One king 
of this name is mentioned in Num. xxlv. 7, 
and another in 1 Sam. xv. 3, 0, 20, 32. The 
latter was the king of the Amalekltcs, whom 
Saul spared, together ^th the best of the 
spoil, although it w'us the wyll-knowm will of 
Jehovah that th^ Amalcxites should be 
extirpated (Ex. xvil. 14 ; Dcut. xxv. 17). 
For this act of disobedience Samuel was com- 
missioned to declare to Saul his rejection, 
and he himself sent for A gag and cut him in 
pieces. [Samvki..] — Unman is called the 

Aoaoitr in Esth. III. 1, 10, viii. 3, 5. The 
Jews consider him a descendant of Agag tlic 
Ainulekite, and hence account for the hatred 
wUh which he pursued their race, 
AtMGITE. [Aoao.] 

AGATE is mcDtioncd four times in tlie 
text of the A. V,; vi*. in Ex. xxviii. 19, 
xxxlx. 12; Is. liv. 12; Ex. xxvii. 16. In 
the two former passages, where it is re- 
presented by the Hebrew word sAedd*, It la 
spoken of as forming the second stone in the 
third row of the high priest’s breastplate ; in 
each of the two latter places ,the original 
word is by which, no doubt, is in- 
tended a different stone. [Runr.] — Our 

English ayati derives its name from the 
Achates, on the banks of which, according to 
Theophrastus and Pliny, it was first found ; 
but as agnteg are met with in almost every 
country, this stone was doubtless from the 
earliest times known to the Orientals. It is 
a silicioiis stone of the quarts family. « 
age, old. In early stages of civilisa- 
tion, when experience is the only source of 
practical knowledge, old age has its special 
value, and consequently its special honours. 
A further motive was superadded in the case 
of the Jew, w’ho was Hiught to consider old 
ago as a rew’urd for piety, and a signal token 
of God’s favour. For these reasons the agcil 
occupied a prominent place in the social and 
political svMcm of llie Jews. In private life 
lliey were looked up to as the depositaries of 
knowledge (Job xv, 10} ; the young were 
ordered to rise up in their presence (Lev. 
xix. 32) : they allowed them to give their 
oi>inion first (Job xxxii. 4) : they were 
taught to legard grey hairs as a “crown of 
glory ’* and as the “ beauty of old men ** 
(Prov. xvi. 31, XX. 29}. The attainment of 
old age was regarded ns a special blessing 
(Job V. 20), not only on account of the pro- 
longwl enjoyment of life to the individual, 
but also because It indicated peaceful and 
prosperous times (Zech. viii. 4 ; 1 Mace. xiv. 

9 ; Is. ixv. 20). In public affairs age carried 
V eight with it, especially in the infancy of 
the state: it formed under Moses the maiB 
qualification of those who acted as the re- 
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prasentatWes of the people In all matters o1 
diflleulty and dcUborntion. The old men or 
Elders thns became a class, and title 
graduallj ceased to convey the notion of ajre, 
and was used in an ofHcinI sense, liUe Putres, 
l^enatorcs, and other similar terms. [Et.dkks.] 
Still It would be out natyral that such an 
office M-as generally held by men of advanced 
age (1 K. xii. 8). 

AGRICULTUUK. This, though promi- 
nent In the Scriptural narrative concerning 
Adam, Cain, and Noah, was little cared for 
by the patriarchs. The pastoral life was the 
means of keeping the sacred race, whilst yet 
a family, distinct from mixture and locally 
unattached, especially M*hilst in Egj'pt. 
When, grown into a nation, they conquered 
their future seats, agriculture supplied a 
similar check on the foreign intercourse and 
speedy demoralisation, especially as regards 
Idolatry, which commerce would have caused, 
t Thai agricttlture became the basis of the 
Mosaic commonwealth. Taken in connexion 
with the inalienable character of inheritances. 
It gave each man and each family a stake in 
the soil, and nurtured a hardy patriotism. 
“The land is Mine” (Lev. xxv. 23) was a 
dictum which made agriculture likewise the 
basis of the theocratic relation. Thus every 
family felt Its own life with intense keenness, 
and had its divine tenure which it was to 
guard from alienation. The prohibition of 
culture in the sabbatical year f(;rmed, under 
thii aspect, a kind of rent rcseri'ed by the 
Id vine Owner. Landmarks were deemed i 
sacred (Dew?, xix. 1 1), and the inalienability ‘ 
of the heritage was ensured by its reversion 
to the owner in the year of jubilee ; so that 
only so many years of occupancy could be 
sold (I.ev. xxv. 8-18, 23-35). The prophet 
Isaiah (v. 8) denounces the contempt of such 
restrictions by wealthy grandorn, who s^night 
to “add field to field,” era*-!!)-.: fsimilic'* u.m<I | 
depopulating di‘*triets. 

Hnbi . — 'riie uhandanee of w.der in !*ri!fs- ! 


mention Is made In the book of Job (xxxl. 40| 
XV. 38; xxlv. 6; xxix. 19; xxxix. 10). 
Two kinds of cummin (the block variety 
called “fitches,” Is. xxviii. 27), and such 
podded plants as beans and Iciitiles, may be 
named atnong the staple if'roducc. 

Plotighhig and Sowing. — The plough was 
probably very light, one yoke of oxen usually 
sulfiring to draw it. Mountains and steep 
places were hoed (Is. %'ii. 25). New ground 
and fallows, the use of which latter was 
familiar to the Jews (Jcr. iv. 3 ; Hos. x- 12), 
were cleared of stones and of thorns (!'*. v. 
2) early In the year, sowing or galhenng 
from “among thorns ” Ix'lng a proverb for 
slovenly husbandry (Job v. 5 ; Trov. x\iv. 
3^, 81). Sowing also look place infAowf pre- 
vious ploughing, the seed, as in the parable 
of the sower, being scatlcretl broadcast, and 
ploughed in a/tent*ardB» The soil was then ‘ 
brushed over with a light harrow, often of 
thorn bushes. la highly irrigated spots the 
seed was trampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), 
as in Egypt by goats. The more formal rmi- 
tine of hcav'y western soils must not be made 
the standard of such a naturally floe tilth ns 
ihat of Palestine generally. Dnring the rains, 
f not too heavy, or between their two perioils, 
would be the best time for these oi»oi*ations ; 
;h6*s 70 days before the passover w*as the time 
prescribed for sowing for the ” wavc-shcaf,” 
and probably, lf4creforc, for that qf barley 
generally. The oxen were urged on by a 
goad like a spear (Jmlg. iii. 31). The 
custom of watching ripening crops and 
threshing flrwrs against theft, or damage, 
is probably ancient. Thus Hoax slept on 
the (llTith iii. 4, 7], liarley rifK’ned a 

week or two before w bent, and fine harve^^t 
weather w;m certain (Prov. xxvi. I ; 1 Sarf.. 
xii. 17; Am. iv. 7), the rrup elijefiy v.vjuii 
with the qiiantit} of tiu.i-iy r.i:n. The pro- 
Iif*rti<ut t)f g-irln-rr-d to '^eM} w:i-» 

ol't<*n it hojo!' ecjfi-id jv ijsf-Jj! ifioeo, hot 

in f^uch a w\>v .i> to t' a! d n 


tine, from natural H<mrceH, rn/ifle it a I lioiil ranJy att.uiifd ((fin. 1'.', M 

contrast to rainloMH Lgy]»t (I)Mjt. viii 7, xi. ! x;i.. *■;, Sou.rg n fieiri w * 1 ) *«•*<<>> 

8-12). Rain was commrmly exj>eete£l sor-n | w,)** forhi i.lm {Inut. wj. o . 
after the auttimuai equinox. The eornuuiri | JU^nphtg otui ■ - ;‘! « wh ,;*. -V ',, 

scriptural expressions of the “early” and I wete rr.jte'd hr tjjf ‘icVi*-, fr:.* M'd ^yi'. 


tlie “ latter rain ” (Deut. xi. 14; Jcr. v. 24 ; 
ITos. vi, 3; ^cch. 1; .lam. v. 7) are 
scarcely confirmed hy ino<Ierii experience, 
the 8<‘ason of rains being unbroken, though 
perhaps the fail is more strongly marked at 
the beginning and the end of it. 

Crops , — The cereal crop> of constant men- 
tion are wheat and barley, and more rarely 
ryt and millet (T). Of tiie two former, to- 
gether with the vine, olive, and fig, the use 
of irrigation, the plough and the harrow, 


j root**, 7hr>y v » re bourid ii\ ^ ' - 

I e»* pioinirst iit iii Scripti.'i e. 'i'l.c .v'— 

I hf.ips w*‘re carted (Am. ii. i.'i; to lh< tlooi -- 
! a cireular spot of hard ground, prohahi), 
::'OW, from 5Q to 80 or 100 fed in diaiuelt'r. 
Stieh floors were ]troh:ihly permanent, 
bicarne well known spots (<ien. 1, 10, 11 ; 
2 Sam. xxiv. 10, IS). On tlioso the oxen, 
Ac., f'jrhitldeii to be iiiU'/./Icil (lH*ut. xxv. 4 , 
tranipled out the grain, as we find n preM^nted 
on the Egyptian monumeute. At a late* l.au 
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the JciRTH u«ed a thrcshinK "lodge called moraff 
(Is. xli. 15 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22 ; 1 Chr.xxi. 28), 
probably resembling the nCrcg^ still employed 
In Kgypt — a "tage with tlireo roller" ridged 
with iron, which, aid^d hy the driver’s weight, 
cruHhed out, often injuriiig, the grain, as well 
ns cut or tore the straw, which thus became 
fit for fodder. Lighter grains were beaten 
out with a stick (Is. wviii. 27). The use 
of uiiinial manure is proved frequent by 
such rec\irrlng cxjjressions as “dung on the 
face of the earth, field,” &e. (Ts. Ixxx;;;. 10 
2 K. ix. 37 ; Jer. viii. 2, &c.). 



I KmliiaS-flinr. The onrn dntca naiod ibe hmp ; coo- 
Umry is the ummI custom. Ukuw^io, TktU».) 


If'ififioiring.— The ** shovel ” and * fan * 
(Is, XXX. 24), the precise diff^once of which 
U doubtful, indicate the process of winnow- 
ing- cons]iieuous part of ancient husbandry 



n »*ilh HtiOflin 4 liovpls (WilkiniMin, ) 

(Ps. \\\v. 6; Job xxi. 18; Is. xvii. 1.3), 
tt.'u! impojtant, owing to the slovenly thresh- 
itig, Kvrning was the favourite time (Ruth 
>»i, 2) \%hen there was mnstly a breexe. The 
” i,in ” (Malt, iii, 12) was perliapn a broad 
^hi)vel which threw the greiq up against 
tb« wind. The last ptoceas was the shaking 


In a sieve to separate dirt and refuse (Aia 
ix. 9). • 

Fields and floors were not comn.only en- 
cloHcd ; Tineyardfl mostly were, with a tower 
and other buildings (Num. xxii. 24 ; l*s. 
Ixxx. 13; 1". V. 5; Matt.* xxi. 33; comp. 
Judg. vi. 11). Bank" of mud from ditches 
were also used. — With regard to occupancy', 
a tenant might pay a fixed money rent (Cant, 
viii. 11), or a stipulated "hare of the fruits 
(2 Sam. ix. 10 ; Matt, xxi, 34), often a half 
or a tliird ; but local custom was the only 
rule, A passer-by might cat any quantity of 
corn or grapes, but not reap or carry off fruit 
(ncnl. xxiii, 24, 25 ; Matt. xii. 1). — The 
right8d>f the corner to be left, and of glean- 
ing [CoiiNK.n; Glranino], formed the p<K)r 
man*" claim on the soil for support, ^'or Ids 
benefit, too, a sheaf forgotten in carrying to 
the floor was to be left ; so also with regard 
to the vineyard and the olive-grove (Lev. 
xix. 9, 10; Dent. xxiv. 10). Besidea there 
seems a probability that every third year a 
second tithe, besides the priests', was paid 
fur the poor (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; Am. 
iv. 4 ; Tob. 1. 7). 

AGRII’'PA. [rURom] 

A'GUR, the son of Jakch, an unknown 
Hebrew sage, who uttered or collected the 
saying" of wisdom recorded in Prov. xxx. 

A'llAB. 1. Son of Omri, seventh king of 
Israel, reigned b.c. 919-896. He married 
Jezebel, daughter of Kthbaal king of Tyre ; 
and in obedience to her wishes, caused a 
Uunplc to be built to Baal in Samaria itself, 
and an oracular grove to be consecrated to 
Asliirte, (See 1 K. xviii. 19.) How the 
worship of God was restored, and the idola- 
trous priests slain, in consequence of “ a sore 
famine in S:imarin,” is related under Elijah. 
One of AhaVs chief tsisies w as for splendid 
architecture, which he showed by building 
an ivory house and several cities. Desiring 
to add to his pleasure-grounds at Jezreel the 
vineyard of his neighbour Naboth, he pro- 
posed to buy it or give land in exchange for 
it ; .and when lhi« was refused by Naboth, a 
false accusation of hlasi)ht*my was brought 
against him, and not only was he himself 
stoneil to death, but his sons also, as we learn 
from 2 K. ix. 26. Thcrcu]>on Elijah declared 
that the entire extirpation of Ahab’s house 
was the penalty appointed for his long course 
of w ickedness, now crowned by this atrocious 
crime. The execution, however, of the sen- 
tence was delayed in consequence of Ahah's 
deep repentance (1 K. xxi.).— Ahab under- 
took three campaigns against Benhadud II, 
king of Damascus, two defensive and one 
offensive. In the first, Benhadad laid siege 
lainaria, but was repulsed with great lost 
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(1 K. XX. 1*91 )• Next year Benhadad again 
tnxaded Israel by way of Aphek, on the E. of 
Jordan; Yet AhaVs Tiotory was so odbiplete 
that Benhadad himself fell into his hands; 
hot waa r ele a s e d (eonWry to the wUl of Qod 
M aimimneed hy<% prophet) on eondition of 
dU Uie dtieaof Israel which he held* 

. aadiniJpBg^^^streete*’ for Ahah In Damasras; 
that ^ a4WMnf into Ida capital permanent 
Hebrew ooremtmloners* in an independent 
positioii* with special dwellings for themselres 
and their retinnes* to watch over the com* 
merdal and political interests of Ahab and hts 
subjects (1 K. xx. 22-S4). After this great 
success Ahab enjoyed peace for three years* 
when he attacked Ramoth in Gilead on the 
east of Jordan, in conjunction with Jelfosha- 
phat king of Judah, which town he claimed 
as belonging to Israel. But God’s blessing 
did not rest on the expedition, and Ahab was 
told by the prophet Mieaiah that it would fail. 
Ahab took the precaution of disguising him- 
self, so as not to offer a conspicuous mark to 
the archers of Benhadad ; but he was slain by 
a ‘'certain man who drew a bow at a ven- 
ture.” WTion he was brought to bo buried 
in Samaria, the dogs licked up his blood as a 
servant was washing his chariot ; a partial 
Ailfilment of Elijah’s prediction (1 K, xxi. 
19), which was more literally accomplished 
in the case of his son (2 K. ix. 26). 2. A 

lying prophet, who deceived the captive 
Israelites in Babylon, and was burnt to death 
by Nebuchadnezzar (Jcr. xxix. 21). 

AHASUE'RUS, the name of one Median 
and two Persian kings mentioned in the O. T. 
The following is a list of the Modo- Persian 
kings firom Cyaxarcs to Artaxerxes I^ngi- 
manus, according to their ordinary classical 
names. The Scriptural names conjectured to 
correspond to them are added in italics. — 1. 
Cyaxarcs, king of Media, son of Phraortes, 
grandson of Deioccs and conqueror of Nine- 
veh, began to reign b.c. 634 : Ahastierua. 

2. Astyages his son, last kinsr of Media, i».c. 
594 : Dariua th^ Mede, 3. Cyrus, son of his 
daughter Maridane and Cambyscs, a Persian 
noble, first king of Persia, 559: Cyrus, 4. 
Cambyses his son, 529 : Ahasuerus, 5. A 
Magian usurper, who personated Rmerdis, the 
younger son of Cyrus, 521 : Artaxerxes, 6, 
Darius Ilystairpis, raised to the throne on the 
overthrow of the Magi, 621 ; Daritu. ?. 
Xerxes his sem, 485 : Ahasucrus, 8. Arta- 
xerxes liongimanus (Macrocheir), his son, 
465-495 : Artaxerxes, — 1. In Dan, lx. 1, 
Ahasuerus is said to be the father of Darius 
the Mede. Now it is almost certain that Cy- 
axares is a form of Ahasuerus, grecised Into 
Axares with the prefix Cy or Kai. The son 
>f this Cynxarw was Astyages, and It is no | 


improbable eopjccture that Darius the Mods 
was Astyages, set over Babylon as vieeroy by 
his grandson Cyras, and aliowed to live thars 
in royal state. [Daxxub.] This first Ahasu<» 
erus, then* is Cyaxaresi^ the conqueror of 
Nineveh. And* in aooorahioe with tbie view* 
we reed In Tbbit xIt. 15 thet Nineveh woe 
teken by Nabuehodonoacw and Aeaiiemi* .1, «. 
Cyaxaree. — A. In Bar. Iv. d the enemiee cd 
the Jews, after the death of d e rt ro n a 

to frustrate the building of Jerdaideni* send 
accusations against them to Ahasuerus king 
of Persia. This must be Gambyeee. He wee 
plainly called aftee bis grandfather* who was 
not of toyal race, and therefore it ie very 
l^ely that be also assumed the kingly name 
or title of Cyaxarcs, which bad been borne by 
his most illustrious ancestor.— -3. The third U 
the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther. Hav^ 
ing divorced his queen Vashti for refhsing tc 
appear In public at a banquet, be married, 
four years afterwards, the Jewess Esther, 
cousin and ward of Mordecai. Five years 
after this. Human, one of his counsellors, 
having been slighted by Mordecai, prevailed 
upon the king to order the destruction of all 
the Jews in the empire. But before the day 
appointed for the massacre, Esther and Mor» 
dc^ai overthrew the influence which llamas 
had exercised, and so completely changed his 
feelings in the matter, that they induct him 
to put Hanian tfi death, and to give the Jews 
the right of self-defence. This they used so 
vigorously, that they kiUed several thousands 
of their opponents. This Ahasuerus is pro- 
bably Xerxes (the names being identical) ; 
and this conclusion is fortified by the resem- 
blance of character, and by certain chrono- 
logical indications. As Xerxes scourged the 
sea, and put to death the engineers of his 
bridge because their work was injured by a 
storm, so Ahasuerus repudiated his que<*n 
Vashti bccauHC she would not violate the de- 
corum of her sex, and ordered the massacre 
of the whole Jewish people to gratify tlie 
miiUtc of Ifatuan. In the third year of ths 
reign of Xerxes w'as held an assembly to Ar- 
range the Grecian war. In the third yvnr of 
AlKi.suerus was held a great feast and as- 
sembly In Shushan the palace ^Esth. 1. 3). 

In the seventh year of bis reign Xerxes re- 
turned defeated from Greece, and* conardecl 
himself by the pleasures of the haram. In 
the seventh year of his reign “fair young 
virgins were sought”, fur Ahasuerus and he 
replaced Vashti by marrj'lng EntVicr. The 
tribute he laid upon the land and upon the 
isles of the sea” (Esth. x. 1) may well have 
been the result of the expenditure and rum 
of the Grecian cxptd.tJon. 

- AH'AVA, a place (Ksr. vil*, 1 5), or a tivei 
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(viU. 31)» on tho banks of which Eara coU 
loctod the second expodition which returned 
with him from Babylon to Jerusalem. Per* 
haps it is the modern Jlitf on the Euphrates, 
due east of Damaseus. 

A*HAZ, dterenth kinf of Judah, aon of Jo* 
tham, iwlgned 741*726. At the time of hla 
aeceeilon, fiesin king of Damaseim and Pakah 
Unf of Xanwl had recently formed a league 
Agahait Jvdal^ and they proceeded to lay al^ 
to Jenualcnu Upon this laalah hastened to 
giro advice and eneouragement to Ahaa, and 
St was probably owing to th4 spirit of energy 
and religious devotion which hf poured Into 
his counsels, that the alliea failed in thek 
attack on Jerusalem (Is. vil. viil. ix.)« But 
tho allies inflicted a moat severe iz^ury on 
Judah by the capture of Elath, a flourishing 
port on the Red Sea; while the Philistines 
inTafled the and S. (2 K. xvi. ; 2 Chr. 
xxvill.). Tho weakminded and helpless Ahas 
sought dclirerance from these numerous 
troubles by appealing to Tiglath-pllcscr, king 
of Assyria, who freed him from his most 
formidable enemies by invading Sjria, taking 
Daniascufi, killing Rezin, and dcpri\iiig Israel 
of iu Northern and trans-Jordanic districts. 
But Ahos had to purchase this help at a costly 
price ; he became tributary to Tiglath-pUescr, 
sent him all the treasures of the Temple and 
his own palace, and even appeared before bim 
in Damascus as a vassal. Ue also ventured 
to seek for safety in heathen ceremonies; 
making his son pass through the fire to Mo- 
lc?ch, consulting wlsarda and necromancers 
(Is. 'liii. 19), sacrifleing to the Syrian gods, 
introducing a foreign altar from Damascus, 
and probably the woreliip of the heavenly 
bodies from Assyria and Babylon ; and “ Tho 
altars on the top (or roof) of the upper cham- 
ber of Ahaz " (2 K. xxiil. 12) were connected 
with the adoration of the stars. 

AHAZI'ATI. 1. Son of Ahab and Jezebel, 
eighth king of Israel, reigned d.c. 896-895. 
After the liattle of Kamoth in Gilead, in 
witich Ahab |>erislic*d [Ahab], tho vassal king 
<if Moab refused his yearly tribute of 100,000 
iambs and 100,000 rams with their wool 
(comp. Is. xH. 1). Before Ahaziah could 
take measures for enforcing bis claim, he was 
seriously Ipiurcd by a fall through a lattice 
In his palacO' at Samaria. In bis health ho 
nad wcUvUipped his mother’s gods, and now 
he sent to Inquire of the oracle of Baalxebub 
in the Philistine city of Ekron whether ho 
should recover his health.* But Elijah, who 
now for the last time exercised the prophetio 
office, rebuked him for this impiety, and an- 
nounced to him his approaching death. The 
only other recorded transaction jot hie reign, 
his endeavour to Join the king of; Judah In 


trading to Ophir, is related under Jebosba* 
PBAT (1 K. xxiL 49-§8 ; 2 K. i. ; 2 Chr. xx. 
85-87). — 22 Fifth king of Judah, son of Jo- 
horam and Athaiiah (daughter of Ahab),*and 
theroforo nephew of the pAceding Ahaxiah, 
reigned one year, b.o. 884. Jflo Is called 
Axamab, 2 Chr. xxU. i, probably by a copy- 
isi's error, end Jbsoabax, 2 Chr. xxi. 17. 
fit tree 22 yeers old nt hie aeceesion (2 K. 
vilL 26 ; hie age, 42 in 2 Chr. xxU. 2, Is also 
o copyist's error). AhoxUb was an Idolater, 
and he allied himself with his uncle Jehoram 
king of Israel, brother and successor of the 
preceding Ahaxiah, against Ilaxael, the new 
king of Syria. The two kings were, however, 
defeated at Bamoth, where Jehoram was 
efiverely wonnded. The revolution carried 
out in Israel by Jehu under the guidance of 
Elisha broke out while Ahaziah was visiting 
his uncle at JezreeL As Jehu approached 
the town, Jehoram and Ahaziah went out to 
meet him ; the former was shot through the 
heart by Jehu, and Ahaziah was pursued and 
mortally wounded, lie died when be reached 
Megiddo. 

AIll'AH or AIirJAH. 1. Son of Ahitub, 
grandson of I’binehas, and great-grandson of 
Kli, succeeded his father as high-priest in the 
reign of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 8, 18). Ahiah is 
probably the same person as Ahimelcch the 
son of Ahitub; though be may have been his 
brother. 2, A prophet of Shiloh (IK. xiv. 
2), hence called the Shilonitc (xi. 29), in the 
days of Solomon and of Jeroboam king of 
Israel, of whom wo have two remarkable 
prophecies extant; the one in 1 K. xi. 32-39, 
acUlresscd to Jcroboi^, announcing the rend- 
ing of the ten tribes from Solomon ; tho 
other in 1 K. xiv. 6-16, delivered in the 
prophetl extreme old age to Jeroboam’s wife, 
in which he foretold the death of Abijah, the 
king’s son, who was sick, and the destructipn 
of Jeroboam’s house on account of the images 
which he had set up. Joroboam’s speech 
concerning Ahijah (1 K. xiv. 2, 3) shows the 
estimation in which he held his truth and 
prophetic powers (cornp. 2 Chr. ix. 29). 
AnrjAn. [ariah.] 

Alll'KAM, son of Shapban the scribe, an 
influential ofliccr at the court of Josinh, 
was one of the delegates sent by Hilkiah 
to consult Iliildah (2 K. xxli. 12-14). In 
the reign of Jehoiakim he successfblly used 
his influence to protect the prophet Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxvi. 24). lie was the father of Geda- 
liah. [Obdaliaii.] 

AHIM'AAZ, son of Zadok, the high-prlesi 
in David’s reign, and celebrated for his swifu 
ness of foot. During Absalom’s rebellion he 
carried to David tho important Intelligence 
that Ahithophel had counselled an immediate 
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attMk upon D»vid and liU followert»and thaW 
aomaqtta&Uy* Uie kliif moat crom Qia J<>rdan 
wHlMOt llii Inat delaj () Sam. a?. a4*87» 
xTli. ld»fa). 8li4rtl]r aftanrards he was the 
first to brlnf to the king the good newt of 
Absalom’s deftitt suppressing his knowledge 
of the death of his son, Vhieh wsa hl nounccd 
soon afterwards by another (2 Sam. ariii. 
19 - 83 ). 

AIllldAN, one of the three giant AnaMm 
who inhabited Mount Hebron (Xutn. a ill. 
22, S3), seen by Caleb and the spies. The 
whole race were cut off by Joshua (Josh, ai 
2 1 ), and the three brothers were slain by the 
i**ibe of Jodah (Jodg. L 10). 

AIIIM'ELECn, son of Ahitub j[l Sam. 
axli. 11, 12), and high-priest at Nob in the 
days of Saul. He gave David the shew- 
bread to eat, and the sword of Goliath ; and 
fur so doing was, upon the accusation of 
I>oeg the Edomite, put to death with his 
whole house by Saul’s order. Abiathar alone 
escaped. [Abtatijaa.] 

AHI.V'OAM. 1. The daughter of A himaas 
and wife of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 50). — 2. A 
native of Jezreel who was married to David 
daring his wandering life (1 Sam. xsf. 43). 
She lived with him and his other wife Abi- 
gail at the court of Achlsh (xxvli. 3], was 
taken prisoner with her by the Ama!ekitcs 
when they plundered Ziklag (xxx. 5), but 
was rescued by David (18). She is ag.iin 
mentioned as living with him when he was 
king of Judah in Ilebron (2 Sam. ii. 2), am 
was the mother of his eldest son Am non 
(ill. 2). 

AHTTironiEL {brotKer of/nolinhurss), a 
native of Giloh, was a privy councillor of 
David, whose wl8<lom was highly esteemed, 
though his name had an exactly opi»oMite 
signification (2 Sam. xvi. 23). He was the 
grandfather of Bathsheba {comp. 2 Sam. xi. 

8 with xxiii. 34). When Ahilhophel Joined 
ihe conspiracy of Absalom, David prayed 
Jehovah to turn his counsel to hsdishness 
(xv, 31), alluding |M>ssihIy to the significa- 
tion of ills name. David’s grief at the trea- 
chery of his confidential friend found ex- 
pression In the Messianic prophecies (Ps. xli. 

9, Iv. 12*14). — In order to show to the 
people that the breach between Absalom snd 
his father was irreparable, Ahithophel per- 
suaded him to take possession of the royal 
harem (2 Sam, xvl. 21). David, to counter- 
act his counsel, sent Hushai to Absalom. 
Ahithophel bad recommended an immediate 
pursuit of IXivid ; but Hushai advised delay, 
hie object being to send Intelligence to David, 
and to give him time to collect his forces for 
a decisive engagement. When Anithopliei saw 
that Huabsi’s advice prevailed, he despaired I 


of •ncecM, And returning to blf own home 
put bid bousehold tn order and hangtfd bJnp 
•ell** (xvil. 1*23). 

AHITUB. 1. Father of Abimoleeb, oi, 
Ah^ahy the son of Phlgehas, and grandson of 
Ell, and therefore of the family of Ithamar 
(I 8am. ziT. 3, »li. 9, ll).-^2. Son of 
Amariah, and father of Zadok the htgb-pricst 
(1 Cbr. Vi. 7, 8 ; 2 Sam. viil. 17), of the 
bouse of Elcasar. 

AH'OLAH, and AHO'LIDAH, two sym- 
bolical names, are described as harlots, the 
former representing Samaria, and the latter 
Judah (Ex. xxfH.). 

.%tlOL]DA'MAll,onc (probably the second) 
of the three wives of Esau. She was the 
daughter of Aii<ih; a descendant of Scir the 
Iloritc (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 25). In the earlier 
narrative (Gen. xxvi. 34) Abolibamah is 
called Judith, daughter of Beerl the Ilittite. 
It appears that her proper persona! *»ame was 
Judith, and that Aholibamah was the name 
which she received as the wife of Esau and 
foundress of three tribes of his descendants. 

A'l (heap of rwrns), a city lying cast of 
Bethel and “ beside liethaven ** (Josh, vii, 2, 

viii. 9). It was the second city taken by 
Israel after the passage of the Ji>rdan, and 
was “utterly destroyed” (Jo»h. vii. 3-5, viii,, 

ix. 3, X. 1, 2, xli. 9). 

Al'JALON, “ a place of deer or gazelles.” 

1. A city of the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 24 ; 

1 Chr. vi. GD), originally allotted to the tril»e 
if Dun (Josh. xix. 42; A. V, “ Ajaloii 
which tiiljc, however, was unable tt> dis- 
possess the Amorites of the pl.ui* (JmJg. 1. 
35). Aijalon was one of the towns foriihed 
by Rchuhoam (2 Chr. xi. 10), ami the last 
we hear of it is as being in the hands of titc 
Philistines (2 Chr. xwiii. IH ; A. V. “Aja- 
Jon ”), Being on tlie very frontier of the 
two king«h)iiis, wo can umlcr^taml how 
Aijalon showirl be spoken of sometimCH (I Chr. 
vi. G9, comp, with GO) as in l.phniint, ami 
sometimes (2 f’hr. xi. 10 ; I Sam, xiv. 31;. as 
in Judith ami lieTijamin. It Is rt'preKeiijtsl hy 
the inmlern a little to the N. of the 

Jaffa road, about 14 ndles out of Jeru.sah tn. 
— 2. A place In Zcbulun, mentioned as th.e 
burial-place of Elon, one of tbe Judges (J»i<lg. 
xii. 12). 

ArJKl.ETH SHA’UAR (l.e. Mr hifui uf ih€ 
morning found once only in the Bible, 

in the title of Ps. x\ii. It probably descrtlw's 
to the rnuHician the'melody to which the p-^nlin 
was to be playe<i, — ** a Psalm of Davnl, ad. 
dressed to the muslc-mustcr who presides 
over the hand called the Morning HlmL” 

Al.V. I. One of the landmarks on thn 
eastern boundary of Palestine (Num atsiv 
11). Jl b probably *Am the rnMln 
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ALEXANDER HI. 


wmrM of iho OrontOK. — 2. One of tho loutb* 
•romoet oliioe of iudah (.lonb. xv. S3), after-* 
ward! allotted to Simeon (Joab. xlx« 7 ; 1 Chr. 
I?« S3) and sivcn to the pricaU (Josh. xxi. 16). 

•A'JALON. [AwamwJ 
AKKAB'BIM, ••tux Aacxr/T or,” and^^Tiir 
ooiifo VP to;** alao •* MAAtKii-AcaAnoix ** 
( ss •• the aeorpion-ptiM **). A pawi beta’ccn 
the south rnd of the Dead 6oa and Slin, 
forming one of the landmarks on the south 
boundary at once of Judah (Josh. xv. 3) and 
of the Holy Land (Nuin. xxxiv. 4). Also 
the boundary of the Amorites (Judg. L 3G). 
As to the name, scorpions aboumSin the whole 
of tliis district. • 


•ueeeeded bit father b.c. SS6. Two years 
afterwards Jie erossdd the Hellespont (B.e« 
SS4) to earry out the plans of bis father, and 
execute the mission of Creeqg to the civilised 
world. The battle of the Oranlcus was fol* 
lowed by the subjugation of mfstem Asia ; 
and in the following ycifk' the fate of the East 
was decided at Issue (b.c. 833). Tyre and 
Coxa were the only cities in western Syria 
which offered Alexander any resistance, and 
these were rcdiiccil and treated with unusual 
severity (n.r. 332). Kg>'pt next submitted 
to him; and in b.c. 331 he founded Alex* 
andria, which remains to the present day 
the most characteristic monument of his life 


ALABASTER oocurs in the N. T. only in a^d work. In the same year he finally de- 
tho notice of the atnhnnier-hox of oititment foaled Darfus at Gaugamcla ; and in b.c. 33a 
w’liich a woman brought to our T.ord when j his un}ka])py rival was murdered by Bessus, 
He Silt at meal in the bouse of Simon the ■ talrap of Bactria. The next two years were 
leper at Bethany, the conient« of \vhi» h she occupied by Alexander In the consolidation 
pourci! on the head of t)ie Saviour (Matt, ' of his Persian conquests and the reduction of 
xxvi. 7 ; Mark xiv. 3; Luke vii. a7). The. Bactria. In ii.c. 327 he crossed the Indus, 
ancients consideied alahiiKtcT to he tlic b<*st j jauietrated to the Ilyda.spos, and was there 
iiiatorial in wlilch to preserve their oiiit- f<»rced by the discontent of his army to turn 
rnents. In Mark xiv, 3, the woman w Iio ! we.<twanl. He reached Susa, b.c. 325, and 
brought “ the alabaster-box of ointmeiat of proceeded to Babylon, b.c. 324, which he 


spikenard’* is said to break box before chose us the capital of his empire. In the 
pouring out the ointment, wliieli probably next year (b.c. 323} he died there in the 
only means hreakhtg (he seal whi(‘h kcjd the lyid.^t of*hia gigantic plans; and those who 
fsHcuce of the perfume from evaporating. ; inherited his coiiquc.sts left his designs un- 

^ achieved and unattompted (cf. Dan. vii, 

* 6, viii. 5, xi, 3), — The famous tradition 

¥ / of the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem 

i during his Phoenician campaign, which 

^ related by Jo.^ephus, has been a fruit- 

Xf \ fnl source of controversy. The Jew's, 

iw V wk. ' f'' \ provoked his anger by 

\ if* transfer their allegiance to 

IjM H 1 him when mnimoned to do so during 

\ y uk yE / the siege of Tyre, and after the reduciiox 

^ 1 / ^ Gaza ho turned towards 

W ’ » 1 % f Ji rusalom. Jaddua (Jaddiis) the high- 

f ^ pi ieM (Xeh. xii. 11, 22) went out to 

i nirct him, clad in his robes of hyacinth 

Iw tffo i L \ 'w-' accompanied by a train 

S of pno'^ts and citizens arrayed in white. 

r ^ i‘ ^ Alexander was so moved by tiic solemn 

I ml I V spectacle lliat be did reverence to the 

I 1 holy name inscribed upon the tiara of 

S (L " ^ high-pricst ; and w'hcn Parmcnm 

exprcssetl surprise, he replied that “he 
m w hom Jaddua repic- 

Alftb«iMor Vo«»>rN -Fru»n th*’ niitlih Mimnum. 'Ilic tnurHulloii . ^ 

ou Uifr I'Ontie drin»ti"H il><» ll siUlted 111 a drcum Ot llllim, CIICOU 

raging nim to cross over into As. a. 


Al/AMnTIT (TVs. ylvi. title; 1 Chr. xv. fnnd promising him success.** After this it 
2!>>, a wnrrl of oxe<‘edingly doubtful meaning, I is .‘laid that he visited Jerusalem, offered 
souH* interpreting it to mean a musical in* saeriliec there, heard the prophcclca of l)a- 
•trument, and others a melody. j niel which foretold his victory, and con* 

A1.KX AN'l>K.K IlL, king of Maeedon, sur- | ferred important privileges upon the JeWs.— 
named tmk ohkat, the son of Philip ami jin the pro)diclia visions of Daniel the ein* 
Olyu.piss, wurt Uirti Ml Pelhi, b,o.,^ 5G, ond blcm by which Alexander Is typified (« 



tl» piokum of iMiifth oadifilaed by ijonotsioo tho iil,fOi«nllliL.(A«li 
opooA; obA Cho wiivoco*) oxteot (Bon* Tilt 9| *lx. M)! to yl»»d tbdr eowe witb Ibooi^ 

• • « ih$ tiliff on th§ fcm ^ lJU itAoI# —4. An Jkitoian CfiristUiiiy f«pr<tet4d by 
9 arth) ond mart^ons rapidity of hit oon- 8t Paul m l Tim. i« f 0| at bavlngt together 
gttotta (Ban. I. a? Ik 0 iouehtd not tho yrofind) Titb Ilymenaeus, put firom him ibith a^d 
are brought forward at the eharaoteristict tk a godl cooacienee, dhd to made thlpwrook 
hit powmTt which wat directed by the atrong^ oonceming the faiUu Thit may be the aame 
pertonal Impctuoalty (Dan. tIU. 6| mi the JUry with— 5. Alexandre the coppertmithi men- 
ofhio pownr). He ruled with great dominion, tioned by the tame a|K>5tle (2 Tim. iv. 14} at 
and did aecor^ng to hit will (xi. S], ** anc having done him many mUchieft. 
there wat none that oould deliver • • • out T iKXAK^DRI A (3 Mace. Ui. 1 ; Acte xviU. 

of hit hand’* (viii. 7). f 24, vi. 9), the llellcnic, Roman, and Chris- 

tian capital of Egypt, wat founded by« 
Alexopder the Great, b.c. 832, who 
himself traced the ground-plan of the 
city. The w'ork thus begun wat con- 
tinued after the death of Alexander by 
the Ptolemies. Under the despotism of 
the later Ptolemies the trade of Alex- 
andria declined, but Its population and 
wealth were enormous. Its import- 
ince as one of the chief corn-ports of 
Rome secured for it the genera 1 favour 
of the first emperors. Its |x>pulatioa 

Cto of LyMmluaitm. KInic cf TJum. npra^tbv luMd ot luisd ft o™ ‘l>c first. According to 

Alassndsr Ui* 6r«at tka s young Jupiter Amnion. JosCphus, Alexander himself assigned 

to the Jews a place in his new city. 

ALEXAN'DER BA'LAS was, according to Their numbers and importance wxrc rapidly 
some, a natural son of Antiochus fV. Epl- ! increased under the Ptolemies by fresh immi- 
phanes, but he was more generally regarded grations and untiring industry. The Septua- 
as an impostor who falsely assumed the con- gint translation was made for their benefit, 
nexion. He claimed the throne of t>yria, in under the drst or second Ptolemy. Philo esti* 
133 B.C., in opposition to Demetrius Soter, mates the number afAbe Alexandrine Jews in 
and gained the warm support of Jonathan, the his time at little less than 1,000,000 ; and ados, 
leader of the Jews (1 Macc. lx. 73). In 150 that two of the five districts of Alexandria were 
B.C. ho completely routed the forces of Dcme- called “Jewish tlistricts,” and that many Jews 
trius, who himself fell in the retreat (1 Macc. lived soattered in the remaining three. Julius 
X. 48-50). After this Alexander married j Caesar and Augustus confirmed to them the 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philo- i privileges which they had enjoyed before, and 
metor. But his triumph was of short dura- they retained them, with various interrup- 
tion. After obtaining power he gave himself lions, during the tumults and persecutions of 
up to a life of indulgence ; and when Deme- later reigns. According to the common 
trius Nicator, the son of Demetnas Soter, legend, fit. Mark first ** preached the Go^))el 
landed in Syria, in 147 b.c., the new pre- in Egypt, and .g>aiuled tlic first Church in 
tender found powerful support (1 Mac'i. x. Alexandria/’ At the beginning of the 2m\ 

67 if.). In the following year Ptolemy dc- century the number of Citristians at Alt x- 
serted Alexander, who was defeated (1 Macc. nndria must hn\*e been very large, arnd the 
xi. 15), and fled to Abac in Arabia, where lie great leaders of Gno-stici^ni who arose theie 
was murdered, b.c. 146 (1 Macc. xi. 17), (Busilides, Valentinus) exhibit an exuggira- 
The narrative in 1 Macc. shows clearly the lion of the tomicncy of the Chiy'ch. 
partiality which the Jews entertained for ALCUM or ALMUG TUKES; the fonner 
Alexander; and the same feeling was ex- j occurring In 2 Chr, ii. 6, ix. 10, H,the latt<‘r 
hibited afterwards in the seal with which J in 1 K. x. 11, 12. There can iio question 
they supported his son Antiochus. [Antio*' ' tlial these wortls are identical. I’lom I K. 
cuvs VI.] I X. 1 1, 12, 2 Chr. lx. 10, 11, wo learn that 

ALEXAN’DER. 1. Bon of Bimon the j tlie almtig was brought in great plenty fr<ifu 
Cyrenian, who was compelled to bear the j Ophir for Boloinon’a Temple und house, and 
sross for our Lord (Mark xv. 21). — 2. One of I for the eonstruetion ofe musical ln«truinem». 
the kindred of Annas the high-priest (Acts ■ It is probable that this tree is the red 
If. 4).— I. A Jew at Ephesus, whom bis ' sandal- wood, which is a native of India and 
eouatrymcD put forward during the tumult Ceylon. *The aood (s vtty heavy, hard« 



oxsGKSf' n '■mam- 


mi im grained, and oi abentiaM gannt 
tohiiir* 

ALLBOORTg « ftgnre of ipoecli« whioh liao 
been detned by Blihop Manhg in leeordanee 
iti etymology, rfpresenta|ioii of 

one tiling which to intended to exoite the re* 
proaentatioh of another thing ;** the llrst re- 
preaentation being oonatotent with itoelf, bul 
requiring, or capable of admitting, a moral 
or apiritual Interpretation over and above its 
literal aenae. In every allegory there ir 
twofold sense ; the immediate or blstorie, 
# which to understood from the words, and th< 
ultimate, which is concerned with the things 
signified by the wonto. The allegorical* iu 
terpretatiun is not of the words, but of th< 
things signified by them ; and not only may, 
but actually docs, coexist with the literal in- 
terpretation in every allegory, whether tin 
narrative in which it is convey^ be of thing: 
possible or real. An illustration of this ma; 
l>e seen in Gal. iv. 24, where the apostle gives 
nn allegorical interpretation to the histories 
narrative of Hagar and Sarah ; not treating 
that narrative os an allegory in itself, as oui 
A. V. would lead us to suppose, but drawing 
from it a deeper sense than is conveyed by 
the immediate representation. 

ALLKLU'IA, so written In Rev, xix. 7 
foil., or more properly Hallielvjati, “praise 
ye Jehovah,” as it is found in the margin o]' 
i’s. civ. 35, cv. 45, cvi., cxii* 1, cxil. 1, 
cxiii, 1 (comp. Ps. cxiii. 9, cxv. 18, cxvi. 19, 
exvii. 2). The literal meaning of ^“Halle- 
lujah ” sufficiently imUcates the character of 
the Psalms in which it occurs, as hymns cf 
praise and thanksgiving. They are all found 
ill the last book of the collection, and bear 
marks of being intended for use in the templc- 
scrvice ; the words “ praise ye Jehovah ” 
)>eing taken up by the full chorus of Levites. 
In the great hymn of triumph in heaven over 
the destruction of Rabylon, the apostle in 
vision heard the multitude in chorus like the 
voice of mighty thundcrings burst forth, 

“ Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent 
rcigneth,” respontiing to the voice which 
came out of the throne saying “ Praise our 
God, all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, 
Irntb small agd great” (Rev. xix. 1-C). In 
this, os in the offering of incense (Ucv. viii.), 
there is evident allusion to the service of the 
temple, as the apostle had often witnessed it 
in its fading grandeur. 

ALLIANCKS, On the first establishment 
of the Hebrews in Palestine no connexions 
wore formed between them and the surround- 
ing nations. But with the extension of their 
1)0 wer under the kings, they were brought 
more into contact with foreigners, and alll- 
inoes became cssAitial to the socuHty of tholr 


aomibeMto. MoiimaoMUiM tow Imports 
treaties exptiidtelyiisr^mimer^ porpoece ^ 
the flfitintb Hlniii 4 kliigo/iyrs^ ert^faelly 
with the view of obtalnigg matertohi atid 
workmen for the erootion of the Temple, and 
alterwarde for the supply of shlp-builders and 
sailors (1 K. v. 2-12t ix. 27) : the second 
with a Pharaoh, king of Egypt ; by this he 
secured a monopoly of the trade in horses 
and other products of that country (1 K. x. 
28, 29). After tho (|ivtoion of the kingdom 
the alliances were of an offensive and defen- 
sive nature. When war broke out between 
Amaziah and Jeroboam II. a coalition was 
formed between Resin, king of Syria, and 
J*ckab on the one side, and Abas and Tiglath- 
pilescr, ku:g of Assyria, on the other (2 K. 
xvl. 5-9). By this means an opening- was 
afforded to tho advances of the Assyrian 
pow'cr ; and the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, as they were successively attacked, 
sought the alliance of tho Egyptians, who 
were strongly interested in maintaining the 
independence of the Jews as a barrier against 
tho encroachments of the Assyrian power 
(2 K. xvii. 4, xix, 9, 36 ; Is. xxx. 2). On 
the restoration of independence Judas Mac- 
cabeus sought an alliance with the Romans 
as a ootintoi*poise to tho neighbouring state 
of Syria (1 Macc. viii.). Treaties of a 
friendly nature were at the same period con- 
cltidccl with the I^nccdacmonians (1 Maoe. 
xii. 2, xiv. 20).— The formation of an alli- 
ance was attended with various religious 
rites: a victim was slain and divided into 
two parts, between which the contracting 
parties passed (Gen. xv. 10). That this 
custom was maintained to a late period 
appears from Jer. xxxiv. 18-20. Generally 
speaking the oath alone to mentioned In the 
contracting of alliances, either between na- 
tions (Josh. ix. 15) or individuals (Gen. 
xxvi. 28, xxxi. 53; 1 Sam. xx. 17 ; 2 K. 
xi. 4). Tho event was celebrated by a feast 
[Gen. /. s. ; £x. xxiv. 11 ; 2 Sam. Hi. 12, 
20), Salt, as symbolical of fidelity, was used 
on these occasions. Occasionally a pillar or 
a heap of stones was set up as a memorial of 
he alliance (Gen. xxxi. 52). Presents were 
Iso sent by the party soliciting the alliance 

1 K. XV. 18 ; Is. xxx. 6 ; 1 Mace. xv. 18). 
'he fidelity of the Jews to their engagements 

was conspicuous at all periods of to *sir history 
[Josh. ix. 18), and any breach of covenant 
as visited with very severe punishment 

2 Sam. xxi. 1 ; £z. xvii. 16). 

AL'LON, a large strong treu of some de- 
icnption, probably an oak. The word to 
bund in two names in the topography of 
'alestine. — 1. Ai.lon, more accurately Exon, 
place named among the cities of Naphtali 
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ALPIIAJSUS 


ALMON-DIBLATTU IM 

(Jovh. xlx. 38). Probabl/ the more correct 
eoiuitniotio& to to take it with the following 
wordy i. «. ** the oak bj Zaantnnim/* or 
** the oak of the^toading of tents/* as If de« 
rlvtng Its name nrom some nomad tribe lire* 
^nentlng tbo spot [Elom.] — U. Al'loh* 
ax^cwoTR (** oak of^ weeping *’), the tree 
under which Rehekahto nurse, Deborah, was 
buried (Gen. zxsr. 8). 

AL^fON-DlBLATHA^IM, one of the latest 
stations of the Israelites, between Dibon-g^ 
and the mountains o^ Abarim (Num. xxxiii. 
46, 47). It is probable that Almon-dlbla- 
tbaim is identical with Beth-diblathaim. 

ALMOND-TREE; ALMOND. This word 
•B found in Gen. xliil. 11 ; Ex. xxt. 33, 34, 
sxxvii. 19, 20; Num. xvii. 8; Ecches. xii. a; 
Jer. i. 1 1, in the text of the A. V. It is Inva- 
tiably represented or the same Hebrew word 
(sAdk/d), which sometimes stands for the 
whole tree, sometimes for the fruit or nnt. 
The almond-trce, whose scientific name to 
Amygdalua eommufiiSt is a mitive of Asia and 
North Africa, but it is cultivated in the 
milder pans of Europe. The height of the 
tree is about 12 or 14 feet ; the flowers are 
pink, and arranged for the most part in pairs; 
the leaves are long, ovate, with a senated 
margin, and an acute point. 'Dio covering 
of the fruit is downy and succulent, enclosing 
the hard shell which contains the kernel. 
It is curious to observe, in connexion with 
the alraond-bowJs of the golden candlestick, 
that, in the language of lapidaries, Almonds 
are pieces of rock-crystal, even now used in 
a<lorning branch-candlesticks. 



ALMS. The duty of alins-giving, espec!- 
lUy in kind, consisting ohielly in portions to 
fta toft designedly from produce of the field. 


the vineyard, and the oUveyard (Lev. xix. 

9, 10, xxlil. 22; Deut. xv. 11, xxir. 19, 
xxvi. 2ol3 ; Rath ii. 2), is strictly enjoined 
by the Law. Every third year also (Deut. 
sIt. 28) each pro^etor was dlreoted ui 
share the tithe of nto ^|iroduce with ** the 
Levite, the atrangery the ihtherleas, mid the 
widow.** The thieologieal estimate of alma- 
giving among Uie Jews to indtoated in the 
following passages :«*-Job xxxL 17; Prov. 
X. 2, xi. 4 ; Esth. ix. 22 ; Ps. exti. 9 ; Acts 
ix. 86, the case of Doreas ; x. 2, of Cornelius; 
to which may be added, Tob. ir. 10, 11, xir.^* 

10, 11 ; andiEoclus. iii. 80, xl. 24. And the 
Tidmudists went so far os to interpret rtpAfs- 
ousness by almsgiving in such passages as 
Gen, xviil. IS; Is. Uv. 14; Ps. xvii. 15. — 
The Pharisees were xcalous in almsgiving, 
but too ostenittious in their mode of per- 
formance, for which our Lord finds fault 

j with them (Matt. vi. 2). — The duty of re- 
‘ lieving the poor was not neglected by the 
Christians (Matt, vi, 1-4 ; Luke xiv. IS; 
Acts XX. 35; Gal. ii. 10). Every Christian 
M*as exhorted to lay by on the first day oi 
each week some portion of his profits, to be 
applied to the wants of the needy (Acts \i. 
30; Kom. xv. 25-27 ; 1 Cor. xvL 1-4). It 
was also considered a duty specially incuiu- 
bent on widows to devote theriisclvcs to such 
ministrations (1 'I’iui. v. lo). 

A LM UG^J’KK KS. [A i.a CM-Tn y ks. ) 

ALOES, LION ALOES (in lieb. Ahdltniy 
Ahdloth)^ the name of a costly and SHci t- 
smeliing w<x)d which is mentioned in Nuin. 
xxiv. 0, Ps. xlv. 8, Prov. vii. 17, Cant. iv. 
14, John xix. 30. It is usually idcntifii'd 
with the Aquilariii Agullochutn^ a tree wJiich 
upplies the agallochnm^ or alofs-wocHl nt 
commerce, much valued in India on acrount 
of its aromatic qualities for purj^.-es of I’umi- 
gation and for incense. This tree gn>w.s to 
the height of 120 feet, U rng 12 feet in giitli. 

U is, however, uncertain whether Ihe A/o»7iiu 
or Ahdlfkh is in reality the uiucs-uoo<l cd 
commerce; it is quite possible that .-Hn’m* 
kiiui of mlorifcjous C'( dar may be the tife 
denoted by thf sc terms. 

the fir'll I( tt'T of the Creek 
ilphabet, as Omega is the last. Its 
flcance Is plainly Indicated in tl^e contt w, 

I am Alpha and Gnuga, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last” (Itev. x\u, 
13, i. 8, 11, xxi. n), which maybe compared 
ith Ih. xli. 4. Loth Greek.s and Ilcbreus 
employed the letters of the alphabet as 
nuincrulH. 

ALPHAPKT. (WarrrN 
ALPHAK'US, the father of the Apostle* 
^umca the Lesa (Matt. x. 3; Mark lit. 19; 
Luke vl. *15; AeU U It), and huaband ok 
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ALTAR 


(called also limply tba AlUr), aod the other 
the Altar of Inceiuie.t~-I. The Alur of Burilt* 
offerinff. fit dilTered in eonitrueUf/n at differ* 
ent timea* (1.) In the Tabernaole (Ez. zzviL 
1 ff. zzzTiil. I ff,) it wae eodiparaUvely mAR 
and portable. In shape it wae ej^uare. It wac 
lire cnhita in lengthy ^he came in breadth, 
and three onbits high. It was made of planka 
of ahittim (or acacia) wood orcrlaid with 
braaa^ The Interior wan hollow (Ez, zzrii. 
8). At the four corner# were four projee* 
tiona called horns, made, like the altor itself, 
of ahittim- wood overlaid with brass (Ez. 
zzTii. 8). They probably projected upwards; 
and to them the victim was bound when 
aoottt to oe sacrificed (Ps. exviii. 27). On 
the occasion of the consecration of the priests 
(Kz. zziz. 12) and the oifering of the sin- 
offering iv. 7 ff.) the blood of tbe vic- 
tim was sprinkled on the horns of the altar. 
Round the altar, midway between the top 
I and bottom, ran a projecting ledge (A. V. 

I ** compass **), on which perhaps the priests 
stood when they officiated. To the outer 
edge of this, again, a grating or net-work of 
brass was affi.\eil, and reached to the bottom 
of the altar, which thus presented the ap- 
pearance of bedng larger below than above. 
At the futir corners of the net-work were 
I^Dur brasen rings, into which were inserted 
the staves by which the altar was carried. 

: These staves were of the same materials as 
. the altar ^l^rif. As the priests w'cre for- 
A(|uiUrta Ai^iiocburo. Sw art ‘ AJc.<w. j bidden to ascend the altar by st^s (Ex. zx. 

' 26), a lias been conjectured that a skpe of 
that Mary who, with the niolber of Jesus and earth led gradually up to the ledge from 
others, was standing by the cn>ss duiing the which they othcialcd. The place of the altar 
eiiuitlxion (John six. 2.'>). [Maut.] In was ai the door of the tabernacle of the 
this latter plate he is called Clopas (not, as congregation ” (Ex, xl. 29). — (2.) In Solo- 
in the A. V., Cleophas). . moil's Temple the altar was considerably 

ALTAR. (A.) The flr^t altar of which larger in its dimensions. Like the foriiier it 
we have any uccounl is that bin. ov 
Noah when he left the ark (den. viii, 

20). In the eaily limes altars were 
usually built in certain spots hallowed 
by leiigious as,s\K.‘iali<tns, c. g* wheie 
(;od appeared ((ien. xii. 7, xiii. IH, 
xwi. 2.'), x\xv. 1). denerally of 
Course tliey were erected for tlic oifi r- 
Ing of i.,kci irifc ; hui in some instances 
Ihi'v appear to have been only memo- 
rials. Altars were mo*.t probably ori- 
ginally made ^>f earth. The Law of 
Moses allowed them to be made either 
of e.uth or unhewn stones (Ex. xx. 

2-1, 2f>). In later limes they were 
frequently built on high places, espo- 
tially in idolatious worship (Deut. 
xii. 2).--{!L) The f.aw of .Moses di- 
rrtited that two iilUirs should W iiiade, 

Uio t>as the Altar of l&urut-offcriivg Aliwr of ^umi osterlwg Eroui Sureahaislus* JlisAtia. 
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. 1 ^ tqiims the length and hieadth 
' were now tweiEijf eehlte^ the h^ht tea 
(X C»r. It. I). It dtfipd. ta Out 

(I t AjBtt. Iil|> »)gM* 


nelght. Like the Altar of Bnmt-oifcrlnf It 
had home at the four oorner% which were of 
ene piece with the fCfd of the altar. lu ap* 
pearanee nttisr hh tthutrated b# the preoedin# 
ftgM* dltdr'titb^ in the Holjr Plaie» 


tliur3t.*M lmil|i:bc;«m-tha 
the Tep^ptlg were laid. A^fddtkg fa /qe^hua 
it was on the eame epet oil tirbicli that 

af'Soh^Bon hM/th^glneUg IPhe 

attar|greclcd hj ’ llerod;^ wMch fa tH^ de^ 
.ecribea *hj Joeephua ^ lii of the 

Tetnple stood the culdts In height, 

-aifdF ilt hre^ length of equal dimen- 

slenf, SO c^its ; it was built foursquare, 
d'lth, hornlike corners 'projecting from It; 
and oil thu south side a gentle acgllvity led 
ep to 1^, Horeo^br ikwaa. niadc without any 
iron Uml, netthier did inm ever touch ft at 
any time.*^ Aleeortling to Lev« vi. 12, 13, a 
perpetual Ere wds to^be kept burning on the 
altay. This was the eyiubol and token of 
the perpetual worship of Jehovah. — ^11. Tfte . 
Altar of Incense, called also the golden altar 
to dtsUngirish it from*' tlm Altar of Burnt- 
oiTerijig, which, was cal]^ the hraoen aflar t 
(E.X. 30).^— '(o.) That in the Taber- j 

oacle was piadp of aeecia-wood, oveftaid with , 
pure gotiL In sbipe it was square, being a j 
cubit in length and bread lii, and 2 cubits In 




lirOA ^ AttHodiua 

l^iplmea (1 .hfaeo. L tl)/ . iudna 
baetts ^reeth^ it, tether ndth tli# holy 
veasets,' Ae. .XI. Mace. It. 401. — C. |>thor 
^altars.^ (1.) Altars of' bridt. There soenic 
to be an allusihti to such in la.laT. f* (S.) 
An Altar to an Unknown Ood« altar 

this was has beOxl the ihld^t of nnob cBscus- 
sion. iSt. Taul merely mentione in his speech 
on the Areopagus that he had himself seen 
such an attar tp Athens. As to the origin of 
these attars, we are told by Diogenes Laertius 
that in the time of a plague, when the 
Athenians knew not what to propIUute 
In order to avert it, Epimenides caused black 
and white sheep to be let loose from the 
Areopagus, and wherever they lay down, to 
be offered to the respective divinities. It 
was probably on this or similar occas^s that 
altars were dedicated to an Unknown God, 
since thep knew not what god was offended 
and required to be propitiated. 

AL-TAS'CIIIITI, found in the introductory 
verse to the four following Psalms, Ivii., 
IviH., lix., Ixxv. Litcraity rendered, tlie 
Import of the worils is ** destroy not,'* pro- 



teppcssaifb^ Iff the Airarof Ihcsose. 


bably the beginning of some song or poem to 
the tune of which those psalms were to be 
chanted. 

A31AL'EKITF^S, a numadie tribe, which 
occupied the peninsula of iiinal and the w’il> 
derncsS intervening between the southern 
hitUranges of Palestine and the border of 
Egypt (Num. xHi. 20 ; I 8am. xv, 7, 'xxvil. 
3). Arabian biHtorl.ans represent them as 
originally dwclltng 'on the shores of the 
Persian (itilf, wliencg they were presimd west- 
wards by the growth of the Assuan empire, 
and epread ^er a portion of Arabia at a 
period antecedent to its occupation by the 
descendants of Joktoti. The physleid eba* 
caatjaT'df the district which ttm Amalekiies 
oecttpi^ necessitated a nomadio Ufo, which 
tb^ adapted to its fullest extent, taking thoif 
Ihmlljiei^wdth them even on their ndUtary 
expectftiofm lJudgkTi* A). Th^ wealth eon- 
slated la ff9nks ml^Elfrcle. Hea^ la made 
of a «*loM (i ahim J), bat th<h* towns 
ooaitt hi^^bm Uttio mom than a ta tl oBs, ot 
nofuadiem^aenree. The hiaiiidk ehieliaitis 
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tere perhaps dUtin^uishccl by the heredltai and in the *instaiieee of ciril strife 

|tle Agag (Num. xxiv. 7 ; 1 Sam. xt. 8) mentionea Judg* xL 12» and xx« 12. They 
fho Amalekites first came Ui oontaet with are alluded to more fir^ently daring and 
Ibe Israelites at liepbSdim* hut were algaall; after the eontaet of the great aiyacent men* 
defeated (Ex* xTii.).% la anlbh witA akehlda of i^ia^ Babylon, Aef, with tboee of 
Canaaoitea they again, attacked the teraelites dadeh aad at Ih t^ iirrasion of Sen* 
« on the borders of Paleetint^ and dafeatdd them naobetlh. They were oenally men of high 
Bear Hormah (Nonu xIt* 48). fliid aider* i^aphr la the ease quoted tho chief ^ptain, 
took an expedition agatnat tiben^ ovemmhing tbokhlef ollp*hearer» and chief of the eanochs, 
their Whole distriet from llavilah to Bhur, were met by delegates of eimilar dignity from 
and inflicting an ifnmense loea upon t^Om Hexekiah (2 K. xviU. if, Ifi ; see also Is. 
(1 8am. XT.). Their power a*aa thenedorth xxx. 4)* Ambassadors ato found to have 
broken, and. they degeneratodllnto a horde of been employed, not only on oocaaions of 


banditti. Their destruction was completed 
by DaWd (I Sam. xxvii., xxx.). 

AM'ANA, apparently a mountain in oi 
near Lebanon (Cant. ir. 8). It is commoni; 
assumfMl that this is the mountain in which 
the river Ahana (2 K. r. 12) has Its source, 
but in the absence of further research in the 
Lebanon this is mere assumption. 

AM 'ASA. Son of Ilhra or Jether, by 
Ab{|;ail, David’s sinter (2 Sum. xvil. 25) 
He Joined Absalom in his rcl>cllion, and wa 
by him appointed com inander .in-chief in the 
place of Joab, by whom ho was totally de- 
feated in the forest of Kphraim (2 Sam. xriii. 
6). When Joab incurred the dLsplcasure oj 
David for killing Absalom, l)avi<l forgave 
the treason of Amasa, recognized him as his 
nephew, and appointed him Joab's successor 
(xix. 13). Joab afterwards, when they 
both in pursuit of the rebel Sheba, pretending 
to salute Amasa, slabbed liim wilii his sword 
(NX. Id), which he held eoncculcd in bis left 
hand. 

A5(A/l*Air, son of .Toash, and eighth king 
of Judah, reigned b.c. 837-809. lie suc- 
ceeded to the throne at the age of 25, On the 
murder of his father, and punished the mur- 
derers. In order to rosioio his kingdom to 
the greatness of Jehoshnphat’s daj’s, he made 
war on the Kdomite.H, iJefealed them in the 
valley of Salt, south of the Dead Sea, and 
t<H>k their capital, Sclalt or i’etra. Flushed 
with this success he had the foolish arrogance 
to ehalir'itge Joa.sh, king of Israel, to battle* 
Hut Judah was completely cIcfeatctL Aiua- 
ziah himself w'aa taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed by Joosh to Jerusalem, which opened 
its gates to the conqueror. Amoaiah Uve<l 
15 years aiXcr Che death of Juash ; and in 
the 29th year of Itis reign was inurderetl 
by conspirators at Lnchish, whither he had 
retired for safety iVom Jctusalcui (2 Chr* 
x*v. 27). 

AMBASS.AUOR. The earliest examples of 
oinbaiisadors employed occur in the cases of 
Edom, Moab, and the Anioritcs (Num. xx. 
U, xxL 21 ; Judg. xi. 17-19), afterwards in 
that of the fraudulent (Jibpunites ^osb. ix. 4 , , 
t8M. IJ. 1>. 


hoetile ehallengp or insolent menace (2 R. 
xIt. 8 ; 1 K. Xx. 2, 6), but of friendly com- 
^iment, of request for alliance or other aid, 
of submissive deprecation, and of curious 
inquiry (2 K. xlv. 6, xvL 7, xviiL 14 ; 
2 Chr. xxxii. 31). 

AMBER (Ileb. ehashmal) occurs only in 
£s. L 4, 27, viii. 2. It is usually supposed 
that the Hebrew word ehashmai denotes a 
metal, and not the fossil resin called amber, 

A'MKN, literally, “ true ;** and, used as a 
substantive, “ that which is true,” *• truth ” 
(Is. Ixv. 16) ; a word used ii^ strong asse- 
verations, fixing as it were the stamp of truth 
upon the assertion which it accompanied, 
hnd making it binding as on oath (comp. 
Num. V. 22). According to the Rabbins, 
“ Amen ** involved the ideas of swearing, ac- 
ceptance, and truthfulness. In the synagogues 
and private houses it was customary for the 
people or members of the family who were 
present to say ** Amcii ” to the prayers which 
were offered by tho minister or the master of 
the house, and the custom remained in the 
early Christian Church (Matt. vi. 13; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16). And not only public prayers, but 
those offered in private, and doxologies were 
appropriately concluded with “ Amen ” 
Horn. ix. 5, xi. 36, xv. 33, xvi. 27 ; 2 Cor. 
iiii. 13. &c,). 

AMETHYST (Heb. acMdmdh). Mention 
.s made of this precious stone, which formed 
‘he third in the third row of the high-priest’s 
breastplate, in £.x. xxviii. 19, xxix. 12, 

* And the third row a figure, an agate, and 
m amethyst.'* It occurs also in the N. T. 
Rev. xxL 20) as the 12th atone which 
garnished the foundations of the wall of the 
leavcnly Jerusaiciu. Commentators gener* 
lly are agreed that the omsf Apif is the stone 
ndicated by the Hebrew word, an opinion 
which is abundantly supported by the ancient 
'ersionj. 

AMMl^'ADAD. Son of Rom qr Aram, 
and ikther of Nahshon, or Kaassoii (as it is 
written. Matt. L 4 ; X^uke iii. 32), who was 
>he prince of the. tribe of Judah, at the first 
iiLmlMiii,ng of Israel in the second year ol 
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the Exodus (Nnm* i. 7, it. 8 ; Beth !▼. 19, 
20 ; 1 Chr. i. 10]. lie was tfte fourth 
generation after J^ydah, the patriarch of his 
tribe, and one of the ancestors of Jesus 
Christ. « 

AMMIX'ADIB. In Cant. vi. 12, it is un- 
certain whether we ought to read, Am- 
ftiiftadibt with the A, V., or wiy totV/i/i^ people^ 
as in the margin. 

AM'MON, AM'MOXITES, CHILDREN 
OF AMMON, a people descended from Ben- 
Animi, the son of Lot by his younger daughter 
(Gen. xix. 88 ; comp. Ts. Ixxxiii. 7, 8), as 
Moab was by the elder ; and dating from the 
destruction of Sodom. The near relation 
between the two peoples indicated in thw 
story of their origin continued throughout 
their existence (comp. Judg. x. 6 ; 2 Chr. 
ILX. I ; Zeph. ii. 8. &c.). Indeed, so close 
was their union, and so near their identity, 
that each would apt»ear to be cNscasionally 
^ken <»f under the name of the other. Un- 
Hto Moab, the precise position of the terri- 
^17 of the Ammonites is not ascertainable. 
Ill the earliest mention of them (Dent. ii. 20) 
they are said to ha^e destroyed the Repbaim, 


Nahash (1 Sam. xi. 1 ; 2 Sam. x. 2) was the 
official title of the king as 2*baraoh was of 
the £gyi>tian monarchs ; but this is without 
any sure foundation. — The dirinity of thf 
tribe was Moloch, gr^kcrully iiamod in the 
O. T. under the altered form of Milcorn — 
<Uhc abomination of the children of Ammon 
and occasionally us Malchain. In more than 
one i)assage under the w’ord reiuleiod “their 
king ** in the A. V. an allusion is intended to 
this idol. [Mui.kch.] 

AM'NON. Eldest son of David by Ahi noarn 
the Joircelites^, born in Hebron while his 
father’s royally was only acknowlcilged in 
I Judan. lie dishonoured his haif-.^isioi 
j Tamar, %nd was in consequence murdered by 
her brother (2 Sam. xiii. 1-20. i 
I A'MON, an Egyptian divinity, whose nami 
occurs in that of No Anion (Nah. iii. 8), in 
A. V. “ populous No,” or Thebes, also caHeo 
No. [No.j The Greeks called this divinity 
Ammon. The ancient Egyptian name is 
Amen. Amen was one of the eight gods of 
the first order, and chief of the triad of 
Thebes. He was worshipped at thaiseity as 
Amen-Ka, or ** Amen the sun.** 


whom they called the Zamzummim, and to 
have dwelt in their place, Jabbok being their j 
border (Num. xxi. 24; Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16) 
Land ” or ** country ” is, how'cvcr, but 
rarely ascribed to them, nor is there any 
reference to those habits and circumstances 
of civilisation, which so constantly recur in 
the allusions to Moab (Is. xv., xvi. ; Jer. 
xlviii.). On the contrary, we find every- 
where traces of the fierce habits of marauders 
in their incursions (1 Sam. xi. 2 ; Am. i. 13), 
and a very high degree of crafty cruelty to 
their foes (Jer. xU. 6, 7 ; Jud. rii. 11, 12). 

It appears that Moab was the settled and 
eivliised half of the nation of Lot, and that 
Ammon formed its predatory and Bedouin 
section. On the west of Jordan they never 
obtained a footing. ITie hatrerl in which the 
Ammonites were held by Israel is stated to 
have arisen partly from liicir opposition, or, 
rather, their denial of assistance (Deut. xxiii. 
4), to the Israelites on their axiproacli to 
Canaan. But whatever its origin the ani- 
mosity continued in force to the latest date. 



The last appearances of the Ammonites in the Aru.ivi . w 


biblical narrative are in the bfioks of Judith 


(v. vi, rii.) and of the Maccabees (1 Macc. 
T. 6, 80-43), and it bus been already re- 
marked that their chief characteristics — close 
alliance with Moab, hatred of Israel, and 
eumiing cruelty — are maintained to the end. 
The tribe wm govemed by a king (Judg. 
xi. \2f Ae , ; I Bam. xii. 12 ; 2 Sam. x. 1 ; 
Jer. xl. 14) and by “princes” (2 Sam. x. 8; 
t Chf. xfx. 3). It has been conjectured that 


A'MOX, King of Jutluh, «on and sutertokor 
uf Mana.'^.seh, reigned two years from n.r. 
642 to 640, Following In's father's esa/upli', 
A (non devoted himsoif wholly to the scurioc 
of false god.-^, but was killed In a crmspiracy. 
The people avenged him by putting all ih« 
conspirators to death, and secured the sue- 
^essinn to his son Josiah. To Amon*s reign 
we must refer the terrible picture which the 
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prophet ZepbanUh givcH of the moral and 
roliKiouM state of Jerusalem. 

AM'ORITE, TIIK AM'OKITES, t. e. the 
^•wcllers on tho summits — mountaineers — 
one of the ohii^ natidhs who poHsessed tho 
land of Canaan before its conquest bj the 
Israelites* In the pencalofricul table of Gen. 
X. ‘Uhe Amorite " is lyiveii us the fourth son 
of Canaan, with ** Zidon, Hcth [Hittite], the 
Jebusite/’ Ac. As dwellinif on the elevated 
portions of the country, they are contrasted 
with the CanaanitcH, who were the dwellers 
in tne lowlands ; and the tw^> thus formed 
the main broad divisions of the Holy Land 
(Num. xili. 29 ; and see Josh. v. 1, x. 6, 
xi. S; Deut. i. 7. 20, ** mountain of the A.;** 

14) . In the very earliest times (Gen. xiv. 7) 
:hcy are occupying the barren heights west 
of the Dead Sea, at the place which afterwards 
bore the name of Engedi. From this point 
they etretohed west to Hebron, where Abram 
was then dwelling under the ** oak-grove ** 
of the three brothers, Aneri £8heb4 imd 
ICamre (Cen. xlv. IS; eooip. xi£L 18\. At 
the date of the invaaion of the country, Sihon, 
thelv then kUig« had taken the rioh pastnre* 
omd eouth of the Jabbok, and had driven the 
Moabites, its former possessors, across the 
wide ehasm of the Amon (Norn, xxi* 13, 26), 
which thenceforward formed the boundiiry 
between the two hostile peoples (Num. xxL 

15) . This rich tract, bounded bf the Jabbok 
on the north, the Arnon on the south, Jordan 
on the west, and “the wilderness” on the 
east (Judg. xi. 21, 22), was, perhaps, in the 
most H{>ccial sense the “ land of the Araorites” 
(Num. xxi. 31; Josh. xii. 2, 3, xUi. 9; 
Judg. xi. 21, 22); but their possessions are 
distinctly stated to have extended to the very 
foot of Hermon (Deut. ili. 8, Iv, 48), em- 
bracing “all Gilead and all Bashan” (iii. 10), 
with the Jordan valley on the east of the 
river (iv. 49). After the conquest of Canaan 
nothing is heard in the Bible of the Amorites, 
except the occnaional mention of their name 
among the early iuhabitunts of the country. 

A'MOS. A native of Tekoa in Judah, about 
six miles S. of Bethlehem, originally a shep- 
herd und dresser of sycomore-trees, who was 
railed by Ood's Spirit to be a prophet, although 
nut trained in any of the regular prophetic 
schools (i. 1, vil. 14, 15). lie travelled from 
Judah into the northern kingdom of Israel 
or Kphruim, and there exercised Ids ministry, 
apparently not for any long time. Hia date 
mnnot be later than tho 15th year of UBXiah*s 
n ign (a.c. 808) ; for ho tells us that ho pro- 
phesied “in the reigns of Uaaiah king of 
Judah, and Jeroboam the son of Joaah king 
of Israel, two years before the earthquake.” 
But bis ministry probably took «place at an 


earlier period, perhaps about the middle of 
Jeroboam’ti reign. The book of the prophe. 
cics Oa Amos seems cUvidfd into four prin* 
cipal portions closely connected together. 
(1) From i. 1 to li. 3 he denounces the sins 
of tho nations bordering on Israel and Judah, 
as a preparation for (2), in which, from ii. 4 
to vi. 14, he dcscrilies the state of those two 
kingdoms, especially the former. This is 
followed by (3) vii. l.-lx, 10, in which, after 
reflecting on the previous prophecy, he re- 
lates his visit to Bethel, and sketches the Im- 
pending punishment of Israel which he pre- 
dicted to Amaziah. After this in (4) be rises 
to a loftier and more evangelical strain, look- 
iftg forward lo the time when the hope of 
the MesBiah*s kingdom will be fulfilled, ana 
His people forgiven and established in the 
enjoyment of God’s blessings to all eternity. 
The chief peculiarity of the style consists in 
the number of allusions to natural objects 
and agricultural occupations, as might be ex* 
pected firom the i»arly life of the author. See 
i. 8, ii. 18, UL 4. 5, Iv. 2, 7^ 9, t. 8, 19, rL 
18, vii. 1, IX. 8, 9, 18, 14. The references 
to it in the K. T. are two ; ▼. 23, 86, 27 is 
quoted by St. Stephen in Acts viL 42, 43, 
and ix. 11 by St. James in Acts xt. 16. 

• A^MbZ, father of the prophet Isaiah, and, 
according to Rabbinical tradition, brother of 
Amaxiah king of Judah (2 K. xix. 2, 20, xx. 
1 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 22, xxxU. 20, 33; Is. L 1, 
IL 1, xiii. 1, XX. 2, xxxvli. 2, 21, xxxviiL 1). 

AMPHIP*OLI8, a city of Macedonia, 
through which Paul and Silas passed on their 
way ^om Philippi to Thessalonica (Acta 
xvii. 1). It w'as distant 33 Roman miles 
firom Philippi. It stood upon an eminence 
on the left or eastern bank of the river Stry- 
mon. Just below its egress from the lake Cer* 
cinitis, and at the distance of about three 
miles from the sea. Its site Is now occupied 
by a village called iVeokWrio, in Turkish 
Jeni-Keni, or “New Town.” 

AMliAM. A Levito of the fkmlly of the 
Kohathites, and father of Mo^cs, Aaron, and 
Miriam (Kx. vl. 18, 20 ; Num. id. 19 ; 1 Chr. 
vi. 2, 3, 18). He is called the “son” of 
Kohath, but It is evident that in the gene- 
alogy several generations must have been 
omitted ; for from Joseph to Joshua ten ge- 
nerations arc recorded, while ftroin Levi to 
Moses there are but three. 

AM'HAPIIEL, perhaps a Hamite king of 
Shinar or Babylonia, who joined the victo- 
rious incursion of tho Elamite Chedorlaomer 
against the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 
und the cities of the plain (Gen. xlv.). 

AMULETS were ornaments, gems, scrolls, 
Ac., worn as preservatives against the power 
of enchantments, and generally Inscribed 
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with mystic forms or characters. The word 
dooe not occur In the A. V., but the “ ear- 
rin^rs** in Gen, xtf^xv, 4 were obviously con- 
nected with idolatrous worship, and were 
probably amulets taken from the bodies of the 
slain Shechemites. Tiiey are subsequently 
mentioned amon^ the spoils of Midian (Judjr. 
viii. 24). Agiiin, in llos. ii. 13, “deckinj? 
herself with earrings” is mentioned as one 
of the signs of the “ days of Ikuilim.” The 

earrings” in Is. iii. 20 were also amulets. 

A'NAH, the son of Zibeon, the son of Seir 
the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 24), a “duke” 
or prince of his tribe, and father of Aholi- 
bamah, one of the wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 
2, 14, 25). There is no reason to suppose 
that he is other than the same Anah who 
found the “ hot springs ” (not “ mules,” as 
in the A. V.) in the desert as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon his father, though Bunsen considers 
him a distinct personage, the son of Seir and 
brother of Zibeon, 

AN'AKIM, a race of giants, descendants 
of Arba (Josh. xv. 13, xxi. 11), dwelling in 
the southern part of Canaan, and particularly 
at Hebron, which from their progenitor re- 
ceived the name of “ city of Arba.” Besides 
the general designation Anakiin, they arc va- 
riously called sons of Anak (Num. xiii. 33), 
descendants of Anak (Num. xiii. 22), and 
sons of Anakiin (Deut. i. 28). Those desig- 
nations serve to show that we must regard 
Anak as the name of the race rather than 
that of an individual, and this is confirmed 
by what is said of Arba, their progjmitor, 
that he “ was a great man among the An- 
akim ” (Josh, xiv, 15). The race appears to 
have been divided into three tribes or fami- 
lies, bearing the naiiios Shoshai, Abiman, 
and Talmai. Though the warlike appearance 
of the Anakim had struck the IsraeliU s with 
terror in the time of Moses (Num. xiii. 2S ; 
Deut. ix. 2), they were neverthelPHs dispos- 
sessed by Joshua, and utterly driven from 
the land, except a small remnant tluit found 
refuge in the rhilistine cities, Gaza, Gath, 
and Asbdod (Josh. xi. 21, 22). Their chief 
city Hebron became the posse.'-sion of <^*alob, | 
who is said to have driven out from it the 
three sons of Anak mentioned above, that is 
the three families or tribes of the Anakim 
(Josh. XV. 14 ; Jufig. I. 20). After this time 
tlicy vanish from history. 

ANAM'M?:LKCH, one of the idr/ls wor- 
shipped by the colonists intioduccd into 
maria from Sepharvaim (2 K. xvii. 31). He 
was worshipped with rites resembling those of 
Molcch, children being burnt in lil.s honour, 
and is the companion-god to Ar>nAMMfiL£cii. 
As Adranunclech Is the male power of the stin^ 

90 Anammetecb U U« female power of the suzu 


ANANI'AS. 1. A high-priest in AcU xxlli. 
2-5, xxiv, 1. He was the son of Nebedaeus, 
succeeded Joseph son of Camytlus, and pre- 
ceded Ismael son of Phabl. He was nom^ 
nated to the otllce bj^lcrod king of Chuleis, 
in A.s. 48 ; was deposed shortly before Felix 
left the province, and assassinatid by ine 
sicarii at the beginning of the last Jewish 
war. — 2. A discij)le at Jerusalem, huNhaml 
ofSapphira (Acts v. 1-1 1). Having sold his 
gtKKls for the bemdit of the church, he kept 
back a part qf the price, bringing to the 
apostles the reinanider, as if it v. ere the 
whole, his wife also being i)rivy to the sebeme. 
St. Peter denounced the fraud, and Anania.s 
fell down and expired. — 3. A Jewish disciple 
at Damascus (Acts ix. 10-17), of high repute 
(Acts xxii. 12), who sought out Saul during 
the period of blindness and dejection which 
followed his conversion, and announced to 
him his future commission as a preacher of 
the Gospel. Tradition makes him to have 
been afterwards bishop of Damascus, and to 
have died by martyrdom. 

ANATH'EMA, which literally means a 
thing suspended, U the equivalent of the 
Hebrew word signifying a thing or person 
devoted. Any object so devoted to Jehovah 
was irredeemable ; if an inanimate object, it 
w'as to b© given to the priests (Nurn. xviii. 
14) ; if a Uving creature or even a man, it 
was to be slain (Lev. xxvil. 28, 29), The 
word anathema frequently occurs in bt. Paul*# 
writings, and is generally translated aecur'fed. 
Many expositors have rcgarderl his use of it 
as a technical term for judicial excommuni- 
cation. That tlie word was so used in the 
early Church there can be no doubt, but an 
examination of the passages in which it cv*- 
curs shows that it had acquired 
general sense as expr^-^-nive either of Jitroiig 
feeling (Rorn. lx. 3,. or of disUke and ctm- 
deinnatiiin (I Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; foil. i. 0 ,. 

ASWllidTUf ft priest-** city, bcdonging t 
the inlM- of limijamin, with “ suburbs ” 
xxi. lb; 1 ('hr. vi. fjO}. Al.ulhoth I.iy oi: o' 
rn-.'ir the gre.at road fiom the north to J;tu- 
wi’em {Is. X. and is |*iiu.ed by 

and Jerome at 3 ii iles from Uie ciij. It- 
position h.'k- been di.'eoreifxl by llobiTiH4,ji at 
AnutUy on n hro.id ndgr 1| hour N.N.K, 
fr<mi Jcrtisalem. 'j’he cultivation of tlie 
pricftts survi’vtrt in tilled fiedds of grain, vvith 
figs arnl olives. '1 here ate the remnins of 
w'ails and strung foundations, and the quar- 
ries still supply Jerusalem with buikUug 
stones. 

AN'DREW, one omong the ftren fwdlrd of 
the Apostles of our Loid (John i. 40 ; Matt. 
iv. 18); brother (whelhf’r elder or youngiT 
is uncertain) of Blmon I'clcr (ibid.), lie wiuj 
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of Betbsaida, and hnd brcii a dlnciple of John 
the Baptiat. On Jcaua a accond time 

deaiKiiatod by him na the Lninb of (iod» h> 
left his foriniT maatf'r, nrnl, in company with 
tnotiier of Johii'n discnjl<‘«, attached hirnaelf 
to our Lord. By his nmkris hi« brother Simon 
wa« hroufjht to Jeans (.f<ilin 1. 41). The ap- 
parent discrepancy in M.itt. Iv. 18 ff., Mark 
1. 16 ff., where tiic two .ippear to have been 
called topether, ia no leal one; St, John 
relating the lirst introduction of the brotherM 
to JesuK, the other Exangelists their forma 
call to h)llow Him in his ministry. In the 
catalogue of the Apo-itles, Andrew appriirf 
In Matt. X. 2, Luke vi. 14, second, next after 
his brother Teter ; but in Mark iii. 1C, Acts 
1. 13, fourth, next after the three, Peter, 
iamcM, and John, and in company will 
Philip. And this appears to have b^n his 
real place of dignity among the Apostles, 
Jhe traditions about him are various. Eu- 
sebius nrlakes him preach in Scythia ; Jerome 
and Theodoret in Acbaia (Greece); Nice- 
phorus in Asia Minor and Thrace, lie is 
said to have been crucified at Patrae in Acbaia. 
Some ancient writers speak of an apocryphal 
Acts of Andrew. 

ANDIiO.vrcUS. 1. An officer left as vice- 
roy (2 Macc. iv, 31) in Antioch by Antiochus 
Epiphanes during his absence (b.c. 17 1). At 
the instigation of Mcnclaus, Andronicus put 
to death the high-pricst Otiias. This murder 
excited genorul itulignation ; anTl on the re- 
turn of Antiocl’.'is, Andronicus w as publicly 
«Iegraded aiul executed (2 Macc. iv, 31-38). — 
0. Another olticor of Antiochus Kpiphanes 
who wus left by him on (iari/im (2 .Macc, 
23), probably in txTupation of the temple 
there. — 3. .A Chri.stiaTi at Koine, saluted by 
St. Ihuil (Roin. \vi. 7) together with Juniu'*. 

/WtiKI.S. r.y the word (i. t\ 

** mes^chgers of (Jod) wo ordimnily nnder- 
staiul a I act* of spii itual In itigs, of a n.iture 
exalted far .above that of luaii, although in- 
finitely removed from that of wlmse 

otfiee i> ** to ilo Him servii c in In-aven, and 
by Ills appointment to ^iiccour and defend 
men on eaith.” I. St'riptural use of ihe 
not'd. - 'rUero are piany pas.^agra in which 
the exprejtv’nm the “ angel of Cod,” “the 
ftiigel of Jeliovah,” i** ceitainly used for a 
manifestation of Ood himself. I’his is espe- 
cially the c».'*e in tin' earlier books of the Old 
Testament, and may be seen iit once by a 
comparison of Gen. xxii. 11 with 12, and of 
Mx. iii. 2 with 6 and 1 1 ; where iTe, who is 
called tho “angel of Jehovah ” in one verse, 
is oiilted ** Ood,^^ and even “Jehovah” in 
those which follow, and accepts tho worship 
due hr Cod alone. It is to bo observed also, 
that, side by side with these expremdoua, we 


read of God’s being rnunifcMted in the form of 
man\ as to Abrahiiiti at Mamre (Gen. xviii. 
2, 23, cennp. xix. 1), to Jacob at Penuel 
(Gen, xxxii, 34, 30), totJostua at Gilgal 
(Josh. V. 13, 15), &c. It is hardly to be 
doubted that both sets of passages refer to 
the same kind of inanW*e‘»taiian of the Divine 
Presciuc. The inevitable inference is that 
by the “ Angel of llie Lord ” in such passages 
is meant He, who is from the beginning the 
“ Word,” i. e. the Manifester or Ilevealcr of 
God. Besides this, which is the highest ap- 
plication of the word “angel,” wo find the 
phra.Hc uscil of any iiies‘«ciigcrs of God, such 
ns the proi>hets (Is. xlii. 19; Hag. 1, 13; 
Mai. iii. 1), the priests (Mai. ii. 7), and the 
ftilcrs of the Christian churches (Kcv. 1. 
20) — II. Nature of angels, — Little is said of 
their nature as distinct from their office. 
They are termed “spirits” (as in Heb. i. 
14) ; but it is not asserted that the angelio 
nature is incorporeal. The contrary seems 
expressly implied by the words in which our 
Lord declares, that, after the Hesurrcction, 
men shall be “like the angels” (Luke xx. 
3G); because (Phil, iii. 21) their bodies, as 
well as their spirits, bhall have been made 
entirely like Ills. The angels are revealed 
to us as beings, such as man might be and 
will be wrhen the power of sin and death is 
removed, partaking in their measure of the 
attributes of Cod, Truth, Purity, and Love, 
because always beholding His face (Matt, 
xviii. 10), and therefore being “made like 
Him” (1 John iii, 2). This, of course, im- 
plies flnitoness, and therefore (in tho strict 
sense) “ imperfection ” of nature, and con- 
stant progress, both moral and intellectual, 
through all eternity. Such imperfection, cen- 
trasted with the infinity of God, is expressly 
a-«cribed to them in Job iv. 18 ; Matt, xxiv. 
36 ; 1 Pot. i. 12, The finitcncss of nature 
implie.s capacity of temptation ; and accord- 
ingly wo hear of “ fallen angels.” Of the 
aaturc of tlioir temptation and the circiim- 
dances of ihoir fail, we know absolutely 
lothing. All that is certain is, that they 
‘ left their first estate,” and that they are 
now “ angels of the devil ” (Matt. xxv. 
41 ; Kev. xii. 7, 9), partaking therefore of 
he falsehood, unoleanness, and hatred, which 
ire his peculiar characteristics (John vili. 44). 
On the other hand, tho title especially as- 
ligned to the angels of God, that of the “ holy 
mes” (SCO Dan. iv. 13, 23, viii. 13; Matt. xxv, 
31), in precisely the one which is given to 
hose men who are renewed in Christ’s image, 
kmt which belongs to them in actuality and 
in perfection only hereafter. (Comp. Heb. ii 
0. r. 9, xli. 23.) — HI. Offieet of tho ongoU, 
— i.'f their office in heaven, we have, ci 
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aoiirMi only T«gite propheUo glimpm 
(as in 1 K. xxli. 19 ; Is. Til U3 ; Dar. 
Til. 9, 10 ; ReT. vi. 1 1, Ac.), which 
•how 08 nothing bit a never-ceasiniT 
adoration. Their office towards man 
Is fkr more tuHXj described to ns. 
Thet m represented being:, In the 
widest sense, agents of God’s Provi- 
dence, nAftiroi and supernatural, to 
the body and to the soul. More par- 
tiettlarl j, however, angels are spoken 
of as ministers of what is called 
tupematurat Providence of God; as 
agents in the great scheme of the 
•pirfteal ledemptloB and sanetiiloa- 
ttoB of- man, of whleh the Bible Is the 
leoord* Boring the prophetie and 
kingly period, angels are spoken of 
only aa ministers of Qod in the ope- * 
rations of nature. But in the cap- 
tivity angels are revealed in a fresh 
light, as watehing, not only over 
Jem^em, but also over heathen 
kingdoms, under the Providence, and 
to work out the designs, of the Lord 
(See Zeeh. passim, and Ban. iv. 13, 
23, z. 10, 13, 90^ 21, Ac.) The In- 
carnation marks a new epoch of an- 
gelic ministration. **Ths Angel of 
Jehovah,’’ the Lord of all created 
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angels, having now descended from heaven against each other, was no doubt one of th.* 
to earth, it was natural that His servants reasons why <they were admired (*• the bravery 
should continue to do Him service there, j of their tinkling ornaments”). They are 
The New Testament Is the history of the | still worn in the Past. 

Church «/ Christy every member of which is AN'.VA. A “prophetess” In Jerusalem at 
united to Him. Accordingly, the angels are the time of our Ix)rd’8 presentation in the 
revealed now, as “ministering spirits” to Temple (Luke ii. 36). She was of the tribe 
each individual member of Christ for His of Asher. 


spiritual guidance and aid (Heb. i. 14). In 
one word they are Christ’s ministers of grace 
now, as they shall be of Judgment hereafter 
(Matt. xiii. 39, 41, 49, xvi. 27, xxiv. 31, Ac.). 
That there are degrees of the angelic nature, 
fallen and unfallen, and special titles and 
agencies belonging to each, ia clearly de- 
clared by St. Paul (Eph. !. 21 ; Rom. viil. 38), 
but what their general nature is, it Is useless 
to speculate. < 

ANISE. This word occurs only in Matt, 
xxiii. 23. It is by no means a matter of 
certainty whether the anise {Pimpinclla oot- 
ffim, Lin.) or the dlU {Anethwn graveolens) 
Is here intended, though the probability is 
more In favour of the latter plant. 

ANKLET. This word does not occur In 
the A. V., but anklets are referred to in Is. 
iR. 16, 13, 20. They were fastened to the 
Mikle-baml of each leg, were as common as 
bracelets and armlets, and made of much the 
same materials; the pleasant jingling and ' 
tinkling whieh they made as they knocked 


AN’NAS, the son of one Seth, was ap- 
pointed high-priest in the year a.o. 7, by 
Qtiirinus, the imperial governor of Syria 
but WHS obliged by Valeiius Gratus, procu- 
rator of Judaea, to give way to Ismael, son 
of Phabi, at the b<‘ginning of the reign of 
Tiberius, a.p. 14. Ismael was succeeded by 
Kleazar, son of Annas ; then followed, after 
one year, 8imon, son of Camithus, and then, 
after another year (about a.i>. 25), Joseph 
f’aiaphas, son-in-law of Annas (John xvlii. 
13). Put in Luke iU. 2, Annas and Caiaphas 
are both called high -priests, Annas being 
mentioned first. Our Ixird’s first hearing 
(John xvili. 13) was before Annas, who then 
sent him bound to Caiuphas. In Acts iv. 6, 
Annas is plainly called the high-priest, and 
Caiaphas merely named with others of his 
fhmily. Some maintain that the two, Annas 
and Caiaphas, were together at the head of 
the Jewish people,v->Caiaphas as actual high- 
priest, Annas as president of the Sanhedrim. 
Others agaiit suppose that Annas held the 
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olfice of Moffafif or nubMtUiite of the hJgh* 
priest, lie lived to old nge, having had five 
noiiA hidrh-prleHta. 

ANOINTING In Holy Scripture U either 
f. Material, with oil- or II. Spiritual, with 
the Holy Ghost. — I.^*M aterial. — 1. Ordi- 
nary. Anoititinf? the body or head with oil 
was a common practico with the Jews, as 
with other Oriental nations (Dcut. xxviii. 
to ; Uuth iti. 3 ; Mic. vi. 15). Abstinence 
from it was a sign of mourning (2 Sam. xlv. 
2 ; Dan. x. 3 ; Matt. vi. 17). Anointing tho 
bead with oil or ointment acyna also to have 
been a mark of respect aometimen paid by a 
boat to his guests (Luke rlL 46 and Pa. 
xxUL 5). — 3. Offieiai. It was a rite of inau* 
garwtkm Into each of the three typical offioea 
of the Jewish eommonwealtb. (a) JProphsts 
were oeeasionally anointed to their office 
(I K. xix. 16), and are called metsiahs, or 
ynointed (I Chr. xvL 22; Ps. cv. 15). (5) 

iMesfs, at the first institution of the Le* 
Titical priesthood, were all anointed to their 
offices, the sons of Aaron as well as Aaron 
himself (Ex. xl. 15 ; Num. 111. 3) ; but after, 
wards, anointing seems not to have been re- 
peatcHl at the consecration of ordinary priests, 
but to have been especially reserved for the 
high-pricst (Ex. xxlx. 29 ; Lev. xvi. 32) ; so 
that “ the priest that is anointed ” (Lev. iv. 
3) is generally thought to mean the high- 
priest. (e) Kinyi. Anointing^as the prin- 
cipal and divinely-appoinicd ceremony In the 
inauguration of the Jewish kings (1 Sam. ix. 
IG, X. 1 ; 1 K. 1. 34, 39). The rite was some- 
times performed more than once. David was 
thrice anointed to be king. After the sepa- 
rntioii into two kingdoms, the kings both of 
Judah and of Israel seem still to have been 
anointed (2 K. ix. 3, xi. 12). (rf) Inani- 
mate objects also were anointed with oil in 
token of their being set apart for religious 
service. Thus Jacob anointed a pillar at 
Itethcl (Gen. xxxi. 13 ) ; and at the introduc- 
tion of tho Mmic economy, tho tabernacle 
«n<i all its ftirnituro were consecrated by 
anointing (Ex. xxx, 26-28). — 3. Ecclcsi- 
astienL Anointing with oil In the name of 
the l.ord is prescribcil by St, James to be 
u*»ed together with prayer, by tho elders of 
llic church, for the recovery of tho sick 
(James v. 14). Analogous to this is tho 
anointing with oil practised by tho twelve 
(Murk vi, 13). — II. SpixrruAr.. — 1, In the 
O. T. A Deliverer is promised under the Utlo 
of Messiah, or Anointed (Ps. ii. 2 ; Dan. ix. 
25 , 26) ; and the nature of his anointing is 
described to be spiritual, with the Holy 
Ghost (Is, Ixi. I ; see Uike iv, 18). In the 
N. T. Jeeus of Naaareth Is shown to be the 
Measlab, or CkrUt, or Anointed of the Old 


Testament (John 1. 41 ; Acts lx. 22, xtU. 2, 
3, xviii. 28) ; and the historical fact of his 
being anointed with the lloly Ghost Is as- 
serted and recorded (Johif 1. 32, S3 ; Acts iv. 
27, X. 38). 2. Spiritual anointing with the 

Holy Ghost is conferred also upon Christians 
by God (2 Cor. 1. 21),* and they are described 
as having an unction from the tloly One, by 
which they know all things (1 John iL 
20, 27). 

ANT (Ilcb. nemdidh). This insect is men- 
tioned twice in the O. T. : in Prov. vi. 6, 
XXX. 25. In the former^of these passages 
the diligence of this insect Is instanced by the 
wise man as an example worthy of imitation ; 
the second passage the ant*s unedom 
eapeefally alluded to, for these Insects, 
** though they be little on the earth, are ex- 
ceeding wise.** It is well known that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans believed that 
the ant stored up food, which It collected in 
the summer, ready for the winter's consump- 
tion; but this is an error. The European 
speefes of ants are all dormant in the winter, 
and consequently require no food ; and the 
observatious of modern naturalists seem 
almost conclusive that no ants lay up for 
future consumption. 

ANTICHRIST. This term is employed by 
tho Apostle John alone, and is defined by 
him in a manner which leaves no doubt as to 
its intrinsic meaning. With regard to its 
application there is less certainty. In the 
first passage (1 John ii. 18) in which it occurs 
the apostle makes direct reference to the 
false Christs, whose coming, it bad been fore- 
told, should mark the last days. ** Little 
children, it Is the last time : and as ye have 
heard that the Antichrist cometh, even now 
have there been many Antichrists ; whereby 
we know that it is tho lost time.** The allu- 
sion to Mutt. xxiv. 24 was clearly in the 
mind of tlio Syriac translator, who rcnderctl 
Antichrist by ** the false Christ.** In ver. 
22 we 6ml, ** he is the Antichrist thatdenieth 
the Father and the Son ;** and still more po- 
sitively, “every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ la come in the flesh ** Is of 
Antichrist (comp. 2 John 7). From thc.se 
emphatic and repeated definitions it has been 
supposed that the object of the apostle in his 
first epistle wa.s to combat the errors of Cc- 
rinthus, the Docetae, and the Gnostics on tho 
subject of tho Incarnation, The Ardiehrisls^ 
against which ho warned the churches of 
Asia Minor as being already In the world, 
had been of their own number ; “ they went 
out firom us, but they were not of gs **(1 John 
ii. 19); and the manner in which they are 
refenwd to Implies that the name was already 
fkmiUar to those to whom tho epiatio was 
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addre^Aed, through the apostles’ oral teuch- bend of the river, partly on an island, partljF 
ing (2 Thcas. ii. 5). The coming of Anti- on the level which forms the left bank, and 
rhrist was believed to be foretoM in the partly on the steep and craggy accent of 
•‘vile person” of yaniel’e prophecy (xl. 21), Mount Silpius, w’hich rose abruptly on the 
which received its first accomplishment in south. In the imnuniiatc nclghhourluaid waa 
Antiochus Kpiphanos, but of which the com- Daphne, the ce.ebrat/li sanctuary of Apollo 
plete fulfilment was rescrviHl for the last {2 Macc, iv. 33) ; whence the city was somc- 
tiniea* lie is identified with “the man of times called Antioch by Daphnk, to distin- 
sin, the son of perdition” (2 Thess. ii. 3), guish it from other cities of the same name. — 
who should be revealed when he “ wdio | No city, after Jerusalem, is so intimately 
now lotteth ” was removed ; that is, accord- connected with the history of the apostolio 
ing to the belief of the primitive church, ! church. — The chief interest of Antioch, how- 
when the Homan order of things 
ceased to be. This interpretation 
brings Antichrist into close connexion 
with the gigantic jiower of evil, sym- 
bolised by the “ beast (Rev. xiii.), 
who reccive<l his power from the 
dragon (i. #. the devil, the Ber])cnt of 
Genesis), continued for forty and two 
months, and w'us invested with the 
kingdom of the ten kings w ho de- 
stroyed the harlot Babylon (Kcv. xrii. 

12, 17), the city of seven hills. The 
destruction of Babylon is to be ful- 
lowed by the rule of Antichrist for a 
short period (Uev. xvii. 1(>), to bo in 
his turn overthrowm in “ the battle of 
that great day of God Almighty” 

(Rev. xvi. 14) with the false prophet 
and all his followers (Rev. xix.). 'i’hc 
personality of Antichrist is to be in- 
ferred as well from the personality of 
his historical precursor, as from that 
of Him to whom he stands opposed. 

Such an interpretation is to be pre- 
ferred to that which rc;'ard.*< Anti- 
christ as the cmbfxliment and per- 
sonification of all iKjwcTs ami ajrt'Ticies 
inimical to Christ, or of the Aiitichrisljan ever, is connected with the progros.-* of Cliii'-- 
might of the world. But the language of the tianit} among the* bf atbeii. li* iv* the fir -•'t 
apostles is intentionally obscure, and this ob- tjontile church was riUTi<lid ( A<'ts xi. 2", 
scurity has lieen rather deepened than le- 21) ; here tiie disciples Jesus ( hi i*»t w jtc 
moved by the conffictinff interpretations of culied Cliri'^tians fxi. 2^?:. Ji was 

expositors. All that the dark hints of the ; Antioch that St. J'aul ^farted on h?s 
apostles teach us is, that they regarded Anti- . nuH^-ionary journeys, 'I lu* city was foiHidcd 
Christ as a power whose iriMuenee was be- in the j.eur 300 i: r., hy Nuator, 

ginning to Ixt felt even in their time, but Jews wore settlc^l there from the lii-'t *in 
whose full development was rese rved till the large tuniiljers, W’cre gnv« rricd hy their own 
passing aw'ayof tlm principle w hich hiinWed ethnaixii, and allowed to have, tiie vame poli- 
ll, and the destruction of the ]iowcr sym- , tlcal jirivileges with the (Jre^k**. Ant.hw-h 
boUsed by the mysliial P.ahylon. ; grew under the surc<'H-ive Selfueid KiTig*<, 

ANTIOCH. 1. In Syria. The capital of till It became a city f»f gieat f xrent and of 
the Greek kings of Syria, utifl aftcrw'urds the remarkable beauty. Some of tbi* tno^t huik- 
resldence of the Roman governors of the pro- . nifieon I buildings were on the island. One 
vince which bore the same name. This metro- , feature, w hich seems u> have l>e**n charae- 
polls was situated where the chain of T^ebanon, teristic of the great Syrian ctties,-“'”a va-Hi 
running northw'ards, and the chain ofTaurus, street with colonnadt's, intersecting the whole 
running castw'ards, are brought to an abrupt, from end to end— was added by AnliochuN 
meeting* Hero the Orontea breaks through ' Kpiphanes. By Boiiqx y it was made a free 
iha mountains; and Antioch wa« placed at a i oitr» and such U continued till the lime of 
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Antofiiiiiu Pius. Ths early Emperors raised 
there some large and important struoturesy 
fuob as aqueducts, amphitheatres^ and baths. 
Herod the Great contributed a road and a 
e^nnado.-<*8. In Vihiu^ (Acts xiii. 14, xIt. 
19, 21 ; 2 Tim. iii. 11), on the borders of 
Phrygia, corresponds to yahbatch^ which is 
distant from Ak^her six hours orer the 
moontalna. This city, like the Syrian An- 
doch, was founded by Selenous Nicator. 
Under the Bomans It became a eofonto, and 
was also called Caesarea. ^ 

ANTl'OCRUS 11., king of Sygia, snmamed 
lA# AmI, anoceeded hia fhther Antioehna Soter 
In n.a 261* thiring the earlier part of hie 
reign ha was enga^ in a fierce war with 
Ptolemy Philadelphua, king of Egipt, in the 
course of which Parthia and Baetria revolted 
and became Independent kingdoma. At length 
(a.c. 250) peace waa made, and the two mon- 
archa ** Joined themaelvea together” (Dan. 
xL 6), and Ptolemy {” king of the aouth **) 
gave hia daughter Berenice in nmrriage to 
Antiochus (“the king of the north”), who 
set aside his former wife, Laodicc, to receive 
her. After some time, on the death of Pto- 
lemy (b.c. 24 7), Antiochus recalled Laodice 
and her children Selcucus and Antiochus to 
court. Thus Berenice was “ not able to re- 
tain her power;” and Laodice, in jealous fear 
lest she might a second time lose her as- 
cendancy, poisoned Antiochus (him “ that 
strengthened her,” t. s. Berenice), and caused 
Berenice and her infant son to he put to 
death, b.c. 246 (l>an. xi. 6). 

ANTPOCHUS III., surnamed th^ Great, 
gruntliion of the preceding, succeeded bis 
brother Scleucus Keraunos, who was ossassi- , 
nated after a short reign in b.c. 223. lie 
prosecuted the war against rtolcuiy Philo- , 
pator with vigour, and at first with success. 
In B.c. 218 he drove the Egyptian forces to 
Sidon, conquered Samaria and Gilead, and 
wintered at Ptolemais, but was defeated next 
year at Raphia, near Oasa (b.c. 217), with im- 
mense loss, and in consequence made a peace 
\% ith Ptolemy, in which he ceded tt> him the 
disputed provinces of Coele-Syiia, Phoenicia 
and Palestine (Dan. xl. 11, 12). During 
the next thirteen years Antiochus w'as en- 
gaged in strengthening his position in Asia 
Minor, and on the frontiers of Parthia, and 
by hU successes gaineil his surname of the 
Great, At the end of this time, B.c. 205, 
[*tolemy l*hllopator died, and left his king- 
dom to his son Ptol. Eplphanes, who was 
only five j^ars old. Antiochus availed hlm- 
sidf of the opportunity which was offered by 
the weakness of a minority and the unpopu - 1 
oirity of the regent, to unite with Philip HI. | 
sf iitacedon for the purpose of /conquering j 


and dividing the Egyptian dominions, lit 
succeeded occup:^ng the three disputed 
provinces, but was recalled to Asia by a war 
which broke out with Attaftis, king of Per- 
gamus ; and his ally Philip was himself em- 
broiled with the Romans. In consequence 
of this diversion, Ptolemy by the aid of 
Seopas, again made himself master of Jeru- 
salem, and recovered the territory which he 
had lost. In a.o. 19$ Antiochus reappeared 
in the field and gained a decisive victory 
near the sources cf the Jordan; and after- 
wards captnred Seopas and the remnant of 
his forces who had taken refhge In Sidon. 
Ilia Airther deeigne against Egypt were |rits- 
trqled by the Intervention of the Bomans. 
From Egypt Antioohns tamed again to Asia 
Minor, and after various successes in the 
Aegaean crossed over to Greece, and by the 
adidee of Hannibal entered on a war with 
Borne. UU victorious coarse was checked at 
Thermopylae (b.o. 191), and after subsequent 
reverses he was finally defeated at Magnesia 
in Lydia, b.o. 190. In b.c. 187 he attacked 
a rich temple of Belas in Elymais, and was 
slain by the people who rose in its defence. 



Heed of Antiochus IlL (From a coIb.) 


ANTI'OCIIUS IV., EPIPirANES [the H- 
tuetriotts), was the youngest son of Antiochus 
the Great. He was given as a hostage to the 
Romans (b.c. 188) after his father’s defeat at 
Magnesia. In b.c. 175 he was released by 
the intervention of his brother Scleucus, who 
substituted his own son Demetrius in hie 
place. Antiochus was at Athens when Se- 
Icucus was assassinated by Ilcllodorus. fie 
took advantage of hia position, and, by the 
assistance of Eumenes and Attains, easily ex- 
pelled Hellodorus who had usurped the crown, 
and himself “ obtained the kingdom by flat- 
teries” (Dan. xL 21) to the exclusion of his 
nephew Demetrius (Dan. viii. 7). The acces- 
sion of Antiochus was immediately followed 
by desperate efforts of the Ilellcnixing party 
at Jerusalem to assert their supremacy. Jason, 
the brother of Onias III., the high-priesti 
persYaded the king to transfer btglii* 
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prtMbor^ (o hint and at ibe Hama time 
boQght permlmdon (2 Macc. tv. |l) to earrj 
oot hie deslftn of habituating tne Jew» to 
Ori*ek onatoma ftt Marc. iv. 20). Three 
year* after warda, Menelaua, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, aupplanted Jaaon by offering the 
king a larger bribed and waa biin!«e'if ap* 
pointed hlgh>pricat (2 Macc. iv. 2S-26). An- 
tiochoa undertook four canipaigna againat 
Kgjpt, B.c. 171, 170, 169, 168, with greater 
aucceM than had att*^nd^ hia predecensor, 
and the complete conqueat of the country was 
prerented only by the interference of the 
Komana (Dan. zi. 24; 1 Macc. 1. 16 17.; 
2 Maco« ▼. 1 1 ff.). On hia return from hia 
aeeond Egyptian eamp:iign (u.c. 170) he at- 
tacked Jerusalem. The Temple was plun- 
dered, a terrible maaeacre took place, and a 
I'hrygian governor waa left with Menelaua 
m charge of the city (2 .Macc. ▼. 1-22; 1 
Mace* i. 20-28). Two yeara aflerwardi*, at 
the elewe of the fourth expedition, Antiodiua 
detached a force under Apollonius to occupy 
Jerusalem and fortify it (I Mace. Ir. 61, ▼. 

^ S IT. ; Dan* at. 41). The decrees then fol- 
lowed whkh have rendered his name in* 
fkiBcma. The Temple was desecrated, and 
the obaereanee of the law waa forbidden 
(1 Mace. L 64). Ten days afterwards an 
otfhring was made upon the altar to Jupiter 
Olympias. At Jerusalem all opposition ap- 
pears to have ceased ; but Mattaihias and his 
eons organise<l a resistance, which preserved 
Inviolate the name and faith of Israel. Mean- 
while Antiochua turned his arms to the East, 
towards f’arthia and Armenia (Dan. xi. 40). 
Hearing not long afterwards of the riches of 
a temple of Nanaea in Klymals, hung with the 
gifts of Alexander^ he resolved to plunder it. 
The attempt waa defeated ; and though he 
did not fall like his father in the act of sacri 
lege, the event hastened his death, lie re- 
tired to Babylon, and thence to Tabae in 
Persia, where he died b.c. lot, having first 
heard of the successes of the Maocab<?ea in 
restoring the Temple- worship at Jerusalem 
(1 Msec. Vi. 1-16 ; oomp. 2 .Macc. i. 7-17 ?}. 



Head of Antlochiis IV., Kpiplianes, (Kripm a culn- 


A.NTIOCIU’S V., RUTATUK {^./ 'xrhU 
descend), Mucceoded his father AntiiK'hus IV, 
B.c. 164, while still a child, under the guar- 
dianship of Lysias (I Macc. Hi. 32, vi. 17), 
though Antiochtis ^d on his death-hod As- 
signed this odlco to Philip his own foster- 
brother (1 Macc. Ti. 14, 15, 55 ; 2 Macc. ix. 
29). Shortly after his nccession he timrehed 
against Jerusalem with a large nnny to re- 
lievo the Syrian garrison, which was hunt 
presse<l by Judas Maccabaens (1 Macc. >i. 
19 ff.). lie repiilsiHl Judas at Bethracharia, 
and took Bet^^sura (Bethsur) after a Mgomus 
resistance (1 Macc. vi. 31-50). But when 
the Jewish force in the Temple was on tlie 
point of yielding, Lysias persuaded the king 
to conclude a hasty peace that he might ail- 
vance to meet Philip, who had returned from 
Persia and made himself muster of Antitn h 
(1 Macc. vi. 51 ff.). Philip was speedily 
overpowered ; but In the next year (b.c. 162) 
Antiochus and Lysias fell Into the hands of 
Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucua Philo* 
pator, who caused them to be put to death 
(1 Macc. vii. 2-4 ; 2 Mace. zlv. 1, 2). 



IImiI of Aothichu* V L t From m ) 


ANTI^OCIIPS VI. wa^ the S4>n of Alr'x- 
ander Balas and rieopatr;*. After his father’s 
death (146 b.c.) he reinainetl in Arabia; but 
though still a child I .Macc. %i. 5-1), he wim 
B oon afterwards brougtil forv^ ard ^c.. 1-15 
o.c.) as a claimant to the Lhrone of 
against Ilemetrius NieaU.r hy TrypMiin dr 
f)io<lotus (1 xl. .3'V, wh\> had Iw-dn nn 

officer of Ids fatfuT. I'ryjjhon suer^*orled :n 
gaining Antioch (1 .Mar'c. xi, 56} ; and aft« r- 
wnrds the greater purl of Syria suhnurtf-d to 
the young AiitiiK-hus. Ife u^erwards ih h-.tted 
the Irfjops of Demetrius at llar.<ir (1 Mncr. 
xi. 67) near Cudesh (ver. Til) : an<l reptjlwd 
second attempt wlitch ho made to regatn 
Palestine (I M.icc. xil. 21 IT.). Tryph«>n 
having now, with the assisunoi* of Jonathan 
the high-prieat, gained the supreme jmiwof in 
,£e name of Antifg'hua, nu Umger e4rmccnled 
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hU dctfiKU uf usurping tho crown. As a first 
step he took Jonathan by treachery and put 
him to death, n.c. H3 (1 Mace. xii. 40); and 
ufU'rwarda in\irdered the young king, and 
uscended the throne (I xiii. 31). 

ANTI OCHUS VII.. SIDE'TKS {of Side, 
In l*uinphyli;0» king of Syii;i, was the second 
foM of I)eineirius I. Who/j his brother, De- 
nietnuR Nieutor, was taken prisoner (c. 111 
b.c.) by Milhiitlates I. (Ai^aces VI., 1 Macc. 
xiv. 1) king of Tarthia, iie nmrried his w'ifc 
Cleopatra and obtained possesRion of the 
throne (137 h.c.}. having ex !>ell5d the usurper 
Tryphon (1 Macc. xv, 1 rt‘.). At first he 
made a very advantageous treaty with Simon, 
high-priest of the Jews, but when he grew 
imlependent of liis help, ho withdrew the 
concesMions which he had made, and demanded 
the surrender of the fortresses which the 
Jews held, or an equivalent in money (1 Macc. 
XV. 26 ff.). As Simon wiis unwilling to yield 
to his demands, he sent a force under Ccndc- 
baeus against him, who occupied a fortified 
position at Cedron (I i Macc. xv. 41), near 
Axotus, and harassed the surrounding country. 
After the defeat of Cendebaeus by the sons of 
Simon and the destruction of his works 
(1 Maee. xvi. 1-10), AnUochus laid siege to 
Jerusalem, but granted honourable terms to 
John llyrcunus (n.c. 133), who had made a 
vigorous rcsisuncc. In a campaign against 
the Parthiuns he w'as entirely defeated by 
Phraortes II. (.\rsaccs Vll.), and fell in the 
battle c. B.c. 127-6. 

AN'TirAS. [Ukuod.] 

ANTIPATUIS, a town to which the sol- 
diers conveyed St. Paul by night on their 
inarch (Acts xxiii. 31). Its ancient name 
was Capharsaba ; and Ilerotl, when he rebuilt 
the city, changed it to Antipalris, in honour of 
his father Anlijiatcr. The village Kefr-Saba 
c-till rcuins the ancient name Antipatris. 

•APKS (lleb. kophtm) arc ntentloiied in 1 K. 
X. 22, and 2 Chr. i\. 21. There cun bo little 
iloubt but that the apes were brought fk'om the 
same country which supphetl ivory and pea- 
cock boilj which are Common in C'eylon ; 
and Sir K. 'JVnm nt has drawn utleiiUoii to 
the fact th.it the TaJinl namrs for ajies, ivory, 
ujkI peacorkf, ai<* nleiUical W'llh the Hebrew. 

A PH A KSATU'CIHTKS, APHAK’SITK.S, 
A PH Alt ' sac; IT KS, tho names of certain 
trilK's, ci)loni(‘s from which had been planted 
in S.tMutna by the Assyrian leader Asnapper 
(Evr. iv. U, v. li). The first and laat are re- 
gauUd as the Humc. Whence these tribes 
came is entirely a matter of conjecture. 

A'PHEIv, the name of several places ir 
Pah.Htine. — 1. A royal city of the Cunaanites, 
tho king of which was killed by Joshua (Josh. 
xii, IH), prabably the same as Apubkau in 


Josh. XV. 53. — 0. A city, apparently in tho 
extreme nonh of Asher (Josh. xix. 80), firom 
which the Canaanites were iy>t ejected (Judg. 
i. 31 *, though here it is Aphlk). This Is pro- 
bably the same place as Aphek (Josh. xiii. 4), 
on the extreme north P border of the Amo- 
rites,** identified with the Aphaca of classical 
times, the modern A/ka. — 3. A place at 
which the Philistines encamped while the 
Israelites pitched in Kbcn-e/,er, before the 
fatal battle in which the sons of Kli were 
killed and the ark taken (1 Sam. iv. 1). This 
w‘ould be somewhere to the N.W. of, and at 
no great distance from Jerusalem. — 4 . The 
scene of another encampment of the Philis- 
tii^‘8, before an encounter not less disastrous 
than that Just named, — the defeat and death 
of Saul (1 Sam. xxix. 1). It is possible that 
k may be the same place as the preceding.— 

6. A city on the military road from Syria to 
Israel (1 K. xx. 26). It is now found in 
Fik, at the head of the Wady Ftk, 6 miles 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 

A POC'ALYrSE. [Rkvelation.] 

APOC/RYPIIA. The collection of Books# 
to which this term is popularly applied in- 
cludes the following (the order given is that 
in which they stand in the English version) : 

— -1. 1 Ksdras; II. 2 Esdras; III. Tobit; 
IV, Judith ; V. The rest of the chapters of 
the Book of Esther, which arc found neither 
in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee ; VI* The 
Wisdom of Solomon ; VII. The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Ecclcsiaaticus ; 
VIII. Baruch ; IX. The Song of the Three 
Holy Children ; X. The History of Susanna ; 
XI. The History of the destruction of Del and 
the Dragon ; XII. The Prayer of Manasscs, 
king of Judah; XIII. 1 Maccabees; XIV. 

2 Maccabees. Tho primary meaning of Apo~ 
eryphn, hidden, secret,** seems, towards 
the close of the 2nd century, to have been 
associated with the signification ** spurious,” 
and ultimately to have settled down into the 
latter. The separate books of .this collection 
are ireaicd of in distinct Articles. Their re- 
lation to tho canonical books of the Old Tes- 
Uimcnt is discussed under Ca.von. 

APOLLO'NIA, acity ofMacedonia, through 
which Paul and Silas passed in their way 
from Philippi and Ampbipolis to Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii, 1). According to the Antonia 
Jtif^ary, it was distant 30 Homan miles 
from Amphipolis, and 37 Homan miles from 
Thessalonica. 

A PUL' LOS, a Jew fVom Alexandria, elo- 
quent (w'hich may also tncan learned) and 
mighty in tho Scriptures : one instructed in 
the way of the Loixl, according to the Im- 
perfect view of the disciples of John the 
Baptist (Acts xviii. 25), but on his ooming 
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to Epbwus during a temporary . absence of appear to have boon continuously u ith Him, 
St. Paul, A.D. 51, more perfectl:^' taught by or in his service. They seem to have been 
AquUa and Prisoilla. After this he became all on an equality, both during and after the 
a preacher of the Gospel, first in Achoia and ministry of Christ on earth. Early in qur 
then in Corinth (Acts xviii. 27, xix. 1), Lord’s ministry, Ilqpsent them out two and 
where he watered ^that which Paul bad two to preach repentance, and perform 
planted (1 Cor. iii. 6). When the apostle miracles in his name (Matt. x. ; Luke ix.). 
wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, This their mission was of the natvirc of a 
Apollos was with or near him (1 Cor. xvi. solemn call to the children of Israel, to whom 
12), probably at Ephesus in a.d. 57 : we it was confined [Mutt. x. 5, G). The Apo>tlt>8 
hear of him then that he was unwilling at were early w'urned by their Master of the 
that time to Journey Co Corinth, but would solemn nature and the danger of their calling 
do so when he should have convenient time. (Matt. x. 175- iiiey accompanied Ilitn in 
He is mentioned but once more in the N. T., in his journeys of teaching ami to the Jowi'.h 
Tit. ill. IS. After this nothing is known of him. feasts, saw his wonderful works, luard his 
Tradition makes him bishop of Caesarea, alt discourses addressed to the people, and made 
has been supposed by some that Apollos was inquiries of Him on religious matters. They 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. recognised Him as the Christ of God (Matt. 

APOL'LYON, or, as it is literally In the xvi. 16; Luke ix. 20). and ascribed to Iliir. 
margin of the A. V. of Rev. ix. 11, “a de- supernatural power (Luke ix. 54) ; but in 
siroyer,” is the rendering of the Hebrew word the recognition of the spiritual teaching and 
Abaddon, ** the angel of t).a bottomless pit.” mi.ssion of Christ, they made very slow pro- 
The angel Apollyon is further described as gross, held back a.s tiioy were by wcakn^^ss 
the king of the locusts which ro.se from the of apprehension and by national prejudices, 
t amoke of the bottomless pit at the sounding Even at the removal of our Lord from the 
of the fifth trumpet. From the occurrence earth they were yet \w'uk in their know- 
of the word in Ps. Ixxxviii. ll, the Rabbins ledge (Luke xxiv. 2\ ; .f(*hn x\i, 12), though 
have made Abaddon the nethermost of the he ha<l for so long been carefully prop.ir.nj: 
two regions into which they divide the lower and instructing them. And when that hap- 
world. But that in Rev. ix. 1 1, Abaddon is period of which lie hud so often forcw.iiiad 
the ange. and n^/t the abyss, is perfectly them — his appreherjHion by the chief X)rie'‘is 
evident in the Greek. There is no authority and PbarisJbs — they all forsook Him anrl fiod 
for connecting it with “the destroyer” (Matt. xxvi. 56). 'J Ley left his biuiai to 
alluded to in 1 Cor. x. 10. one who W'as not of th»‘ir number and to 

APOSTLE (one sent forth), in the N. T., the women, and were only c<jnvinced of his 
originally the official name of those Twelve re.surrf-ction on the very i6aiiie.'*i prw>fs fur- 
of the disciples whom Jesus chose to send Led by hi!n''Clf. (hi the Feast of Penle- 
fortb first to preach the Gos;4cl, and to bo co**!, ten rlavM after our Lord’s ascension, the 
with Him during the course of his ministry Holy Spirit came down on the assembk^d 
on earth. The word also appears to have church (Acts ii.) ; and from that lime iha 
been need In n non-official sense to designate Apostles became altogether different men, giv- 
n mttch'w^er circle of Christian messengers ing witness with power of the life and death 
(••• ^ Cor. 23 ; Phil. 11. and resurrection of Jesue as He had dedared 
liWr. .jIt U imlf of those who were ofAdally they should (Luke xuIt. 4S ; Aets L 2, 22, 
ApMito that we treat in this IL 22, UL 15 ,t. 22, xiiL SI). ?tss|pfaUthe 
/fba Ufiglng) .qualification of an molhes'-diatch at Jemialsiu grew Uip y n de r 

tbdrbatide(Aetoili.-TlL},aiidlMr 

of dcmlnf a gnceeseor to the traitor Judas, dignity and power were uniiremOy.admaw* 
sh^d' bare, been personally ledged the mlere and the (Acts 

«e$natnied with the whole ministerial course t. 12 ff.). Even the pereemitloa' wl^ arose 
of, onr tent, ftom hU baptism by John till about Stephen, and put the first cbeeh on tho 
the day when he was taken up into Heaven, spread of the Gospel in Judaea^ does not 
the Apoettea wmra from the lower ranks of seem to have brought pertt to the AposUes 
siii^le and ttneduaated ; some of them (Acta viiL 1). Their Brat mifsion out of 
were related to Jasua according to tha fieah; Jentaalam was to SamaHa (Acts vjfit 2-25), 
soma h«d previously been disciples of John where the Lord himself bad, during his 
the pur Lord chose them early in ministry, sown the seed of .ibe CiwpeL Here 

l^ls pubUe .career, fhoutb it is uncertain ends, properly spffaking {dr rather perbafis 
praetsily wlMf time. 8oai# of them bad with tba ganersJ vixitatfon hinted at in Acu 
tlMmMlvM to Hta lx. 91), the flrtt period of tlw ApoMInf 
tat eifter itaif o»)l M Aportle. thep sgenep, durte, «)tkb it* rentr* U J^UMien. 
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luid tbe prominent flfrure in that of St. Peter. 
—The centre of the eecoml xierioii of the 
afK)Htolio aixcney in Antioch, where a church 
eoo|^ wan built up, coiiHintin^ of Jewn and 
Gentiles; and the centn^ ti^rure of this and 
of the subsequent period U Kt. Paul. The 
third apostolic ijcriod is marked by the almost 
entire dinappearance of the Twch'c from the 
sacred narrative^ and the exclusive uf^cncy 
of tit. Paul, the j?reat apoatlc* of the Gentiles. 
Of the missionary work of the rest of the 
Twelve, we know absolutely n(»tliin;X from the 
sacied narrative. — An rej^.u ds the apostolic 
ojficr, it seems to have bei ri pre-eminently 
that of foumlinK the churclu's, ami upholdin^j 
them by supernatural po^^ er specially bestowed 
for that i)uri)i>.-'e. It cease*!, as a mutter of 
course, with its first holdeis: all continua- 
tion of it, from the very couditionn of its cx- 
i^tel^ce (cf, 1 Cor. ix. 1), b( imposhible. 

APPEAL. Tho principle of appeal wan 
ree(»^;niz(‘d by the Mosaic law in tho esta- 
blishment of a central ermrt under the pre- 
sidency of the jud^e or ruler for the time 
beinix, before which all ra'^t*s Uk) difficult for 
the local courts were to bo tried (Dent. xvii. 
h*‘J). Aecordin.ir to the above l•e^uIatio^, 
the uppcvil lay in the time of the Jinlgos to 
the ju(4*’e (Judjr. iv. 51, and under the nion- 
Riohy to the kinp, who aiipears to have 
deputed certain persona to impure into the 
facta of tho case, an<l record h#i decision 
thereon (2 Sam. xv. 3). Jehoshaphat «ifle- 
ttated his judici.il auilioriiy to a court per- 
manently establiKhed for the purjmse (2 Chr. 
MX. 8). Them* courts wore i e-established 
by Ezra (Kzr. vii. 25). After tho institution 
of the Sanhedrim the final iiiijical lay to them. 
St. Paul, as a Eonian citizen, exercised a 
right of appeal from tho jurigdiction of the 
local court at Jerusalem to the emperor 
(Acts xxr, 11)« Since the procedure in the 
Jewish courts at that period was of a mixed 
and undipftned oharactor« ho uTailod himself 
of hia ttudonhted piiTilege to be tried \tf the 
pure law. 

AP^PXI FOK'UM, a Well-Known tutlon on 
the Applan Way, the great road which led 
from Borne to the neighbourhood of the Bay 
of Naples <Acts xxvUi. 13). Them is no 
difficulty in identifying the site with some 
ruins near TV^ponfi. [Tbkcr TaTxnva.] 

APPLB-THKE, APPLE (Ilob. tappUMth). 
Mention of the apple*trce oecurs In the A. V. 
in Cant. ii. 3, riii. 6, and Joel L 12. The 
fruit of this tree is alluded to in Pror. xxy. 
U, and Cant. U. 6, vU. 3. It Is a diffloult 
matter to say what is the speciffo tree denoted 
by tbe Hebrew word U^pp^Mh. Most modem 
writers maintain that ii Is either the quiiioe 
or the oitron* The quinee has some plausible 
srgunteau la Its fb«our« Its Itmgranoe was 


held in high esteem by the ancieoU. The 
quince was eacred to Venus. On the other 
hand, Dr. Ruyle says, “ The rich colour, 
fragrant odour, and handsome appearance of 
the citron, whether In flower or in fruit, are 
particularly suited to the passages of Scrip- 
ture mentioned above.*’ But neither the 
quince fior the citron nor the apple appears 
fully to answer to all tho Scriptural allu- 
sions. The orange would answer all the de- 
mands of the Scriptural passages, and orange- 
trees are found in Palestine ; but there does 
not appear sufiticient evidence that this tree 
was known in the earlier times to the In- 
habitants of l^alestine. The question of identi- 
ficiiftiun, thereforu, must still be left an open 
one. 

AtVUILA, a Jew whom SU Paul found at 
Corinth on his arrival from Athens (Acts 
xviii. 2). He was a native of Pontus, but 
had fled, w'ith his wife Priscilla, from Rome, 
in conscquriicc of an otder of Claudius com- 
manding all Jews to leave the city. He be- 
came acquainted with St. Paul, and they 
abode together, and wrought at their com- 
mon trade of maaing the Cilician tent or hair- 
cloth. On the departure of the Apostle from 
Corinth, a year and six months after, Priscilla 
and Aquila accompanied him to Ephcsv.s. 
There they remained, and there they taught 
A polios. At what time they became Chris- 
tians is uncertain. 

AR, or AR OF MOAB, one of tho chief 
places of Moab (Is. xv. 1 ; Xum. xxi. 28}. 
In later times the place was known as Areo- 
])olis and Rabbath-Moab. The site is still 
called Rahhn ; it lies about half-way between 
Kerak and the Wady Mojeh^ 10 or 11 miles 
from each, the Roman road passing through it. 

AR'ABAll. Although this word appears 
in tbe A. V. in its original shape only in 
Josh, xviii. 18, yet in the Hebrew text it Is 
of Arequent occurrence. It indicates more 
particttlerly the deep-sunken valley nr treneh 
whieh forme the most striking among the 
many striking natural features of Puleitine, 
end which extends with greet nnifoimity of 
formation from the slopes of Hermon to the 
Elanttic Gulf (Gu// of Akahah) of the Red 
Sea ; the most remarkable depression known 
to exist on the surface of the globe. Through 
the northern portion of this extraordinary 
fissure the Jordan rushes through the lakes 
of lluleh and Qennesareth down Its tortuous 
course to the deep chasm of the Dead Sea. 
This portion, about 130 milee in length, Is 
known amongst the Arabs by the name of el* 
Qhor^ The southern boundary of the Ghor 
is the wail of oliflii which crosses the valley 
about 10 miles sooth olMhe Dead Sea. From 
their summits, eouthenurd to the Golf ol 
Akabah, the vidley ehangts Us Aaiil% er« if 
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mmld b# mote aocurbte to nm reuuna lU conducted a oonaidorable trade of inerohon* 
out name of Wad^ 9l^Arabah, * dise of Arabia and India firom the nhorea oi 

ARA*B1A» a |^ontry known in the O. T. the rersion Gulf (Ea. xxtU. 30-24), abcnoo 
imdor two deeignationa : — 1. Ths JKas, a chain of oaaca atlll forma earavan-.‘«tatio«^a ; 
Obwitrp (Oen. xxv. 6) ; or perhaps the J^i and they likewise 4f^adcd B*om the western 
(Gen. X. so ; Kum. «xxiii. 7 ; Is. li. 6) ; and portions of the peninsula. The iatter trattio 
, JLand the gone tt/ the £aet (Gen. xxix. 1) appears to be frequently mentioned in con- 
Gentile name. Softs of the £ast (Judg. %i. 3. iiexion with Ishmuelitcs, KcturahiiHs, and 
▼ii. 12 ; 1 K. iv. SO ; Job i. 3 ; Is. xi. 14 . other Arabian peoples (Gen. xxxvii. 23, 28 ; 
Jer. xtix. 28 ; Ex. xxx. 4). From these paa- 1 K. x. 13, 25 ; 2 Chr. ix. 14, 24 ; Is. lx. 6 \ 
eagea it appears that the Land of the JSast Jer. vi. 20) : it seems, how*ever, tu have 
and Sons of the £ast indicate, primarily, the been chierty in the hands of the inhabitants 
eonntry east of Palestine, aiul the tribes de- of Idumaea. A-m. U^estem Arabia includes 
■cended from lahmael and from Keturah the peninsula of Sinai [bij<Ai], and the desert 
and that this original signiiication may hare of Petra, corresponding gencruily with the 
become gradually extended to Arabia antPita limits of Arabia Petraea. The latter name is 
inhabitants generally, chough without any probably derived from that of iu chief city ; 
atrict limitation. 2. Mrnd and MroA, whence not from its stony character. It was m the 
Arabia (2 Chr. ix. 14 ; Is. xxi. 13 ; Jer. earliot times inhabited by a people whose 
XXV. 24; Ex. xxvii. 21). This name seems genealogy U not nicntioued in the ilih.e, the 
to have the same geographical reference as Horites or lloriin ((Jen. xiv. 6, xxwi. 2u, 
the former name to the country and tribes 21, 22, 29,30 ; I>eut. ii. 12, 22). [IIoili i fus.] 
east of the Jordan, and chiefly north of the But it was mostly peopled by dcsccndunts of 
Arabian peninsula. — Arabia may be divided Esau, and was generally known as the land 
Into Arabia Proper ^ containing the whole of Edom, or Idumaea [Enouj ; as well as by 
peninsula as far aa the limits of the northern ita older appellation, the uesert of Seir, or 
deaerta ; Northern Arabia^ constituting the Mount Seir [Skir]. The common ori^'in of 
great deaert of Arabia ; and Western Arabia^ the Idumacans from i'h>au and Ishmat l is 
the diwert of Petra and the peninsula of Sinai, found in the marriage of the former Hi u 
or the country that has been called Arabia daughter of the latter (Gen. xxviii. 9, xxxm. 
Petraea. I. Arabia Proper, or the Arabian 3). The Nabathaeans succeeded to the Idu- 
l>eniDsula, consists of high table-land, dcclim macan.H. — hthahitanU. — 1. The descendants 
ii^ biwarda the north; ita moat elevated uor- of Joktan occupied the pnncipal portions of 
tiona being the chain of mountains running the south and south- west of the peninsula, 
nearly parallel to the IUmI Sea, and the terri- with colonics in the interior. In Genesis 
tory eiut of the aouthern part of this chain, x. 30) it U aalcA ** and their dwelling was 
8o fur iu the interior hot been exi^ored, it from Mcaha, aa tbcyu goeat unto bepbar, a 
aonatoia of wottntainoiiia and deaert tracta^ mount jA the Ea^t (Jfedsm)f* The principal 
. Brtleired l^larie.dlatrieu under eotUTatlon, .Joktaime l^ngdcm, vend ' the chief atato of 
Wfli ptopldibg watered by wella dud atrehma, andanf Arabi^ ^waa Ibdt, t>f the Yemen, 
mad ehfeiiim^ periodieai rataia* The moat ftmnded iurntn^Hiig to" the Aram) by Taarub, 
Bnnile traeta ere thoae on the aouth-weat and IM. son (or deac^nOant) of JCahUn (J<dtUu). 
aeutlu-^Il* Northern Arahiot or the Arabian Xtiiia ama tha i^blicei klMdem of Btudw. ita 
,/liaaan, la a high, ondnialing, parched plain, rtileia, and nuMt of iu, warn deacend- 

. «f which, tha EupbriM forma the natural anuefSebi (s>B^heba), afhepiee theelaaslcal 
biHindarf frpfte the Persian Gulf to the Sabaei. The doaaixiant family waa apparently 
frontier of ^yria, whence it fa iyiunded.hy that of Ulmjer, aon (or dcacendani) of flebC. 

^ the latter country and ttie deaert of Petra mi A member td thhi (hi&iJy finind^ the more 
.'the north«wea| and woaC, the peninaula of modern kingdom of the Uhnyeritaa. Native 
%r^rabU forming, Ita aoiithem limit. It baa tradition aemna to prove that the latter ap- 
ifow oaoaa, the water of the wdla la generally peUatlon represented the former only shortly 
dther braeklali. or ntipottUe, end It la. visited ' tfore the Christian eta. Tha rule of 
by the aandrwind eaUed Semoam^ Thp In** llimyeritaa (wlunce tha NomerUae of 
habitenta ^mre the a»oleit& aa clasaicai authora) probably exundetl over 

**dwetleia In (eentps' la*, mill* 30; the modem Jf'ementNtt^aMndset, mnd Mahreh^ 

ier» n&ju tl \ Smik* anavUI. 11) ; and Utey Their kingdom lasted uaitl a.s». 525, when it 
eataiMM Bnoui Bahytpnla On the bast (eomp* foU WoreadAhyiiiliiUiiittViiaton. The other 
^ nfiiiU f ; 3 Cht* fioL 10; la* IL 'hlaf Jdkitamo kia0Um; mtae that pf the 

alfiU 30),-^ to the herdim of B||^ on the founded by 'iuih^um, the brother of 

4iaahK These: deadended ^Taarub, who left the Yemen and aetUed in 

freia lahm^ ind tnm Kabmlis hove atiaaye thy noighbet^hepd of JMAaA This kmg- 
M a arhpitbflai and piutoral Ufo* They doaa, ta^m leas feytUe dlatrlet than tha 
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Tvmen, and engaged In oonfllot with abort* 
glnal tribea, never attained the importanoe 
of that of the aonth. — 2. The Uumabutm 
appear to have entered the peninaola ftroro 
the north-weat. That they have apread over 
lltb w^ple of it (with tb^ exception of one or 
twr diatrleta on the sotuh coast), and that 
the modern nation la predominantly Ish< 
niaelite, ia asserted by the Arabs. They ex* 
tended northwards f^om the Uijda Into the 
Arabian desert, where they mixed with 
Keturahites and other Abrahamic pc*oplcs : 
and westwards to Idumaea, whcie they 
mixed with Edomites^ &c. Tbc» tribes sprung 
from Istiinael have Blwayi> been governed by 
petty chiefs or heails of families (sheykhs 
and cmccrs) : they have generally followed 
a patriarchal life, and have not originated 
kingdoms, though they have in some Instances 
succeeded to those of the J ok tun lies, the 
principal one of these being that of El* 
lleereh. With ref«rcn.:e to the Ishiuaclitcs 
generally, there Is doubt as to the wide 
extension given to them by Arab tradition. 
— 3. Of the descendants of KsTvaxH the 
Arabs say little. They apt>car to have settled 
chiefly north of the peninsula in Desdrt 
Arabia, from Palestine to the Persian Gulf. — 
4. In Northern and Wcsicrn Arabia are oUier 
peoples which, from their geographical posi- 
tion and mode of life, are sometimes classed 
A^ith the Aruba. Of these are Amalkx, the 
descendants of Esav, Ac. — Belton* The 
mi)st ancient idolatry of the Arabs we must 
eonciude to have bron fetishism, of which 
there are striking proofs in the sacred tirees 
and stones of historical times, and in the 
worship of the hcatHenly bodiM|*cg ^ahaeism. 
Magianiem, an, froih' tlhaldaea 

and Pen^^iiin|ijL% pme^ the 

rcllgiotis of thp Figjm but it nerer 

had very »fplli[^ei«, QiptsUaiilty 

Was tatyoduo^ towaida 

the eloee of, the oentaf7,^mnd ahoarn 
century later it ha9'mii^ gTeal>rogrese. It 
dourlshed ohieftyin the Yemeat where many 
churebes were buUi.'* Judidam was prapa^ 
gated in Arabia, prinefpaUy by Karaites, at 
the captivity, but it was intioduoed before 
that time: it^beeatae Yery preraleai la the 
Yemen, and ia the UydSp es^eciaUy at Khey* 
bar and EUMeddeaeh, where thm are sgld 
to be still tribes of Jewish extrietfoa.'**-*, 
tenyiHige, 4tabia» |he laahuege of Aralda»' 
Is the meet deveif^ed aad the rieheel of the 
hheinitiQ taaguag^ aad the only one of 
which we have aa ext^siveliiaratuve t It is, 
theiwfore» of great te 

Hebrew* Of Ue fmjT paaeee we know ao-, 
ihiagi^diOe^Hfe Wim amhalp laoaaaieafa 
ef the iUmyeritie (0wi anoleai lanfUigh of 

la their 

difu o, ^ ' 


precise sges. It is probable that in the ttth 
or ISth cent. a.o.t the ShemiUe laagaagee 
differed miAh less thaa la after ttmee. Bat 
It appears Arom 2 K. xvil^ 26, that la the 
8th cent. s.o. only the edoeated cl as s es among 
the Jews understood Aramaic. With these 
evidences before us, we •think that the Ilim* 
yeritio is to be regarded as s sister of the 
Hebrew, and the Arabic (commonly so called) as 
a sister of the Hebrew and Aranialo, or, in its 
ciasMieai phasis, as a descendant of a sister of 
these two, but that the lllmyerltie is mixed 
with an African language, and that the other 
dialects of Arabia are In like manner, though 
In a much less degree, mixed with an African 
language. — ^The manners and enstoms of the 
Atlbs are of great value in illustrating the 
Bible. N i one can mix with this people 
without being constantly and forcibly re- 
minded either of the early patriarchs or of 
the settled Israelites. We may Instance their 
pastoral life, their hospitality, their universal 
respect for age (comp. Lev. xix. 82), their 
fainiliar deference (comp. 2 K. v. 13), their 
superstitious regard for the beard. — Refer- 
ences in the Bible to the Arabs themselves 
are still more clearly illustrated by the man- 
ners of the modern people, in their predatory 
expeditious, their mode of warfare, their 
caravan Journeys, Ac. — Commerce* Direct 
ineutlon of the eommerce of the south docs 
not appear to be made to the Bible, but it 
seems to have passed to Palestine principally 
through the northern tribes. The Joktanite 
people of southern Arabia have always been, 
in contradistinction to the IsbmacUte tribes, 
addicted to a seafaring life. The latter were 
earavan-mecchanta I the ^nner, the chief 
traders of the Red Sea, carrying their com- 
merce to the ehores of lndla,^>ae well as to«^ 
the nearer eoasts o( Aftrica, 

AUA'BIAKS, the tuMnadle tribea iahabtu 
lug the eountry to the east and eoatii of 
Pulosttoe, who in the early times of Hebrew 
history were known ss Ishmselltes end de- 
aoendsntf of ketarsh* 

A'RAD, a roysl dty of the Csnssnitos, 
Bsmed with Hormsh snd Llhnsh (Josh. xii. 
14)« The wilderness of Judah was to ** the 
south of Arad’* (Judg. i. 16)« It may be 
identld^ with u hill, 7W *Ar4d, an hour 
and a half N.E. by B. ftom MUk (Moladah), 
aad A hours ftrom Hebron. 

A!llA3f, the name by whieh the Hebrews 
deali^ted, generaUy, ^e eountry lying to 
the north-easi of Palestine; the great mast 
of . that high tabla-land which, riaiiig with 
ahruptneac ftrom the Jordan and the 
very liiafgitt of the lake of Genawaaireth, 
etigtahoAel on eloyation of no lags than 8000 
Hat Above the levd of the sea, to the honks 
ef the Buphretss Use^ eentraatlgg attongli 
“ to 
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with the low land bordering on the Medl 
lerranean, the ** land of OanaaB,*(or the lo' 
sountry (Gen. 1S> xaxlii. 18, Ac.). 

Throughout the A. T. the word is, with onl; 
a very few eaceptiens, rendered, as in tb* 
Vu.gate and LXX., — Syria. In the latei 

01 story we meet wlhi a number of small 
nations or kingclomo forming parts of th« 
cncral land of Aram : — 1. Aram-Zobah, oi 
simply Zobah (1 Sam. xiv. 47 ; 2 Sum. viii. S 
1 CUr. xviii. xix.). [Zobah.] 2. Aran 
beth-rchob (2 Sain. x. 6), or Kchob (x. 8) 
[Ukuob.] S. Aram-maachah (1 Chr. xix. 6) 
or Maacbah only (2 Sam. x. 6). [MAACUAti. 
4. Ceshur, ••Jn Aram” (2 Sam. xv. 8), usu- 
ally named in connexion with Maacbmh 
(Deut. Hi. 14 ; Josh, xiii. 11, 13, Ac.) 
[Gbsiiur.] 6. Aram-Dammesek (Damascus^ 
(2 Sam. Yiii. 5, 6 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 5, 6). The 
whole of these petty states are spoken ol 
oollcctivcly under the name of ”Aram*' 
(2 Sam. X. 13), but as Damascus increased 
In importance it gradually absorbed the 
smaller powers (IK. xx. 1), and the name 
of Aram was at last applied to it alone (Is. 
vii. 8; also 1 K. xi. 24, 25, xv. 18, Ac.) 
In three passages Aram would seem to denote 
Assyria (2 K. xviii. 26; Is. xxxvi. 11 ; Jcr. 
Rxxv. 11). — 2. Another Aram is named in 
Gen. xxii. 21, as a son of Kemuel, and de- 
scendant of Nahor. 

AU'ARAT, a mountainous district of Asia 
mentioned in the Dible in connexion with the 
following events : — (I.) As the rcsting<place 
of the Ark after the Deluge (G’cn. viii. 4) : 
(2.) as the asylum of the sons uf Sennacherib 
(2 K. xix. 87 ; Is. xxxvii. 38 ; A. V. has 
“the land c/ Armenia”) : (3.) as the ally, 
and probably tlm neighbour, of Minni and 
Ashohenaa (Jer. li. 27). [Aaicx 2 *iiA.] The 
name Ararat was unknown to the geographers 
of Oreeoo and Rome, ae it atiU it to the 
Afnieiiiaai of tao^ prestsiii day : hut that it 
liifdgMibOiti gft OMoni nmnolbr 
, a of Aimeoia, apimiur* 

of Mom of Choreno, who flTgg 4rwi^^ 
oa, Ihd desIgiiatJoii of iho omitral, proeinoe. 

iu Biblical MmacftladMcripUTegeiicrmtly 
the Armenian blghlandi " tho lolty plateau 
which overlooks the plain of tho Araxes os 
the R., and of Mesopotamia on tho & Vari* 
otts oi^iitons haro been put forth as to the 
spot where the Ark fost^ as deserlhed in 
Cos« viiL i; hut Beroeits Uio Ghaldaoan, 
ecmtetnpocary hrith Aloxandor tho Orest, 
Axes tho spot on tiM mpustaiiis of 
4UUim* Tmdltloii ftiU pnvittto to 
JuM u t|o eetao of Iho ooost. Rum^eans 
haoe iiw tho gaiso Atamt hioluilvoty to 
the ttwttiitnln which is eallod Jfosoit by tho 
Armenian^ Jfooofofii, 

Of tho iStris; and RWh-4»A^iih| f. o. book’s 


Mountain^ by the rerslans. It rises Im- 
mediately out of the plain of tho Araxes, and 
terminates in two eonioal peaks, named the 
Great and Less Ararat, al^ut sctch miles 
distant from each ot^r; the former of whRh 
attains an elevation of 17,2^0 feet ibuve tho 
level of the nva and about 14,000 above the 
plain of the Araxes, while the latter luwct 
by 4000 feet. The summit of the hitcher is 
covered with eternal snow for about 3000 
feet. It is of volcanic origin. The summit 
of Ararat was tong deemed inaeccssiblo. It 
was flrst ascended In 1829 by Parrot, who 
approached it from the N.W, Arfuri^ the 
only village known to have been built on Us 
slopes, was the spot where, according to 
tradition, Noah planted his vineyard. Lower 
down, in the plain of Araxes, is Nachtijevan, 
where the patriarch Is reputed to have ht'cii 
buried. Returning to the broader siu'nidca- 
tlon we have assigned to the term, ” the 
mountains of Ararat,” as co-extensite with 
the Armenian plateau from the base of Arnrnt 
in the N. to the range of Kurdistan in the 
S., we notice the fo’louing characterislics of 
that region as illustrating the Bible narrative : 
— (1.) Its eievation. It rises to a height of 
from COOO to 7000 ft*ct above the level of the 
sea. (2.) Its ffeograyhienl potiCum, The 
Armenian plateau stands equidistant from 
tho Lu.\ine ami the Caspian seas on the N., 
and bedweejj the J‘ersi:in Gulf and the Mcth- 
terrancan on the S. Viewed uith referenct' 
to the dis(>ersion of the nations, Armenia is 
the true centre of the world : und at tite 
present day Ararat is the great boundary- 
stone between the empires of Uuhm.i, Turkey, 
and Persia. (3.) phpsicfil ch/it'rtc4er. The 
plains as well as the mcaniairis supply evi- 
dence of volcanic agency. Armenia, how- 
ever, differs materially fretu other reigns of 
simitar geologleal forma^fon; Inaanuioli as it 
doos.iKA rise to u cuntrat 

crest, hut cxiMMida or 

separated byx|T«doldeA.1ie^ 
iwnges. C4*) The Vfkim iMa 

from October to May, and is raecheiMi by a 
brief spring amt summer of intense beat. In 
April the Armenian plgttM Arc AiBi oomed 
with snow; xml in Uie stturty pnn wf Hep* 
tember it freetes keenly m {8.) The 

cigrsfofloii. Crass grows luxurisiit^ on the 
platexo, and fumlMios nhimdsai posture 
during ^ sustmer months to tho Hocks of 
the nomad Kurds*. Whesl^ bertey, mtH vines 
ripsp ^ot for higlior nfollifoW on the 
Alps iind Ok# I*yraices f, is 

brought CO mnicwlty with wwnderM 
ARAlTNAIt, M icbttilto who sH his 
ykreshlng.Ho6r on Mtmiit MorlfOi to Bksid as 
b site for on oRor fo with 

hlsmutn (% Hlin. xxlv* t^h 
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All'BA, the progenitor of the Anakim, or 
ions of Anak, from 'whom their ehlef city 
IlKitaoN received its name of Klrjath-Arba» 
(Josh. xIt, 15t XY. IS, xxi. M). 

e^K'BAU. Hebron, or Kirjath-Arba, as 
** the city of Arbah *' ia always rendered else* 
where (Gen. xxxy. 27). 

AKBK'LA, mentioned In the Bible only In 
1 hlacc. lx. 2. It 1a identifled with tho 
modern /r6ic/, a site with a few ruins, west 
of on tho south-east side of the Wady 

JIamdm, In a small plain at the foot of the 
hill of Kurdn Jlattin, 

AKCIIELA'US, son of Herod the Great, by 
a Samaritan woman, MalthakiS and, with his 
brother Antlpas, brought up at Home. At 
tho death of Herod (b.c. 4) his kingdom was 
divided between his three sons, Herod Antl- 
pas, Archclaus, and Philip. Archclaus never 
pro[»er1y bore the title of king (Matt. ii. 22), 
imi only that of ethnarch. In the tenth yoar 
of his reign, or the ninth, according to Dion 
Ca.isiuA, I. €. A.o. G, a coni])!aint was preferred 
against him by hiH brothers and his subjects 
on the ground of his tyranny, in consequence 
of which he wa.s banished to Vienne in Gaul, 
where he is generally said to have died. 

AKCHKUY. [Arms.] 

AKClllP’PUS, a Chri.«tian teacher in 
Colossae (Col. iv. 17), called by St. Paul hi.** 
** fellow-soldier,” (Phileiri. 2). He was pro- 
bably a menil)rr of Philemon's family. 

AltCJUTl'CTUlli:. The booh of Genchis 
(iv. 17, 20, 22) appears to divide mankind 
into great characteristic sections, vi/.., the 
** dwellers in tents ” and the dwellers in 
cities.” To the race of Shorn Is attributed 
(Gen. X. 11, 12, 22, xi. 2-0) the foundation 
of those cities in the plain of Shinar, Babylon, 
.N'ineveh, and others ; of one of which, llescn, 
the epithet “groat** suiOicIcntly marks Its 
important in the .jtihio of the v^ter. It ie 
In eoniiexi«m with J^ypi that the lermhUtca 
appearifliwt aa buildeire ef ett^ eomimUed le. 
hthuar it IhehuU^iiM of the l^ypUaii oiott^ 
arohe. MUtom and BaamM are md te have 
been ImBt by them (Kx. 1, 11), They were 
by oboupatiim eheptierds, and by liahit dwel- 
lers In tente (Ceh* alvil* 3)* They had 
thci^fore orlginaliy, gpeaklng properly, no 
arcliitectare* From the time of the oeenpa* 
tion of Oanaaa they beeame dwellets in looms 
and in homiee of atone (Let* nlv^ Si, iS i 
I Kt ylL te) ; bnt these were not In all, nor 
indeed In moet eaaes, built by themsolTCs 
(Denu vl. 10 ; Knm4 hlil. 10)* The poaoelttl 
rdgn and thti wealth of BOlosKm pato pislat 
Impnlee to arehlteetnio ;; fbr besIdeA ihw 
TempliNiiid hie otli^ fieht Utarlcs, ho bnQi 
fbrtrasaai and dtfoe ^ vaiWa pflao^ imong 
whleb Baahith and l^dmor ace in aU pcaba^i 


bility represented by Baalbec and Palmyra 
(1 K. lx. Id, 24). Among tho succeeding 
kings of Israel and of Juda^i, more than one 
is recorded as a builder : Asa (1 K. zv. 23), 
Baasha (xv. 17), Omri (xvh 24), Ahab (xvi. 
32, sxil. 89), Uezekiah^(2 K. xx. 20; 2Chr. 
xxxil. 27-30), Jcboash, and Josiah (2 K. xil. 
11, 12, xxii. 6) ; and, lastly, Jehoiakim, 
whose winter palace is mentioned (Jer. xxB. 
14, xxxvi. 22; see also Am. ill. 15). On 
the return from capti\ity the chief care of 
the rulers was to rebuild the Temple and the 
walls of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, 
with stone, and with timber firom Lebanon 
(Ezr. iii. 8, v. 8 ; Nch. ii. 8, iii.). But the 
rct^ns of Herod and bis successors were espe- 
cially remarkable for their great architectural 
works. Not only was the Temple restored 
but the fortifications and other public build- 
ings of Jerusalem were enlarged and embel- 
llsted (Luke xxi. 5). The town of Caesarea 
was built on the site of 8trato*s Tower; 
Samaria w'as enlarged, and received the name 
of Scbastc. Of the original splendour of 
these great works no doubt can be enter- 
tained ; but of their style and appearance 
we can only conjecture that they were formed 
on Greek and Homan models. The enormous 
stones cmploj'cd in tho AASjTian, Per8Cx>olitan, 
and Egyptian buildings, find a parallel in 
the substruetion.s of Baalbec and in the huge 
blocks which ft ill remain at Jenisalem, relics 
of the buildings either of Solomon or of Herod. 
But few monuments arc known to exist in 
Palestine by which we can form an accurate 
idea of its buildings, and even of those which 
do remain no tru.st worthy examination has 
yet been made. It is probable, however, that 
tho reservoirs knowui under the namea of the 
Pools of Solomon and Hezekiah contain some 
portions at least of the original fabrics. 

ARCXU'RUS. The Hebrew wends •Ask 
and *AUhf rendered **Aretnrus** In the 
A* V. of Job iz. 0, xxxirtii. 32, la conformity 
with the Vulg. of the former passsgOi ate 
DOW generally' believed to be identical, and 
to represent the constellation Ursa M^joiv 
known oommonly #s tho Great Dear, oi 
0harles*8 Wain* 

ARBOP*AGUS. [Mars* HitL.] 

AR^ETAS, 1. A oontemporary of Aniioohus 
Eptphanes {n.c. 170} and Jason (2 Macc. v. 8). 
— 4S. The Aretasalluded to by St. Paul (2 Oor. 
zL 32) was fatber-in-law of Herod Antipas. 

a tract of country on the east el 
the Jordan, In Dashan, the kingdom of Og, eon* 
tahaing 60 great and fortified eitles. la latex 
times it was called Trachonitis, and it is now 
appanntty ktontifled with the a very 
remarkahle district sontR of Damaeousi and 
eattt of the SoaofOaUkt (Deut. IQ. 4, 13, liU 
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AR'GOB, perhaps a Gileadite officer* who 
was gorernor of Argob. lie wits either an 
aocompliee of Pekah in the muitler of Peka< 
hiah* or was slpin by Pekah (2 K. xr. 25). 

ARIARA^THES* properly MIthridatos IV., 
Philopator, king of Cappadocia b.c. 168>I30, 
mentioned 1 Macc, xv. 22. lie fell in b.c. 130, 
in the war of the Romans against Aristonicus. 

AR'lEn. Either one of the accomplices 
of Pekah in his conspiracy against Pekahiah* 
or one of the princes of Pektihiah, who was 
put to death with him (2 K. xt. 25). 

A'RIKL. A designation given by Isaiah 
to the city of Jerusalem (Is. xxix. 1, 2, 7). 
Its meaning is obscure. We must under- 
stand by it either “ Lion of God,** or “ Ilearth 
of God.*’ The latter meaning is suggested 
by the use of the word in Es. xliii. 15, 16, 
as a synonym for the altar of burnt offering. 
On the whole it seems most probable that, as 
a name given to Jerusalem, Ariel means 
“ Lion of God,** whilst the word used by 
Eaekiel means ** Ilearth of God." 

ARIMATIIAE'A (Matt, xxvii. 57 ; Luke 
xxUl. 51 ; John xix. 38), St. Luke calls it 
** a city of Jndaea." It is identified by many 
with the modem Eamlah. 

AKIOCII. 1. The king of Rllasart one of 
the allies of Chedorlaomer in his expedition 
against hie rebellions tributaries (Gen. xlv, 
1),— 0. The captain of Ncbacbadnexear*s 
body-guard (Dan. il. 14, Ac.). — 3. Properly 
Swioch^ or .^iocA, mentioned in Jud, i. • as 
king of the Elymaeans, 

ARISTAR'CllUS, a Thcssalonian (Acts 
XX. 4f xxrii. 2), who accompanied St. Paul 
on his third missionary journey (Acts xix. 
29). lie was with the apostle on his return 
to Asia (Acts xx« 4) ; and again (xxvii. 2) on 
his voyage to Romo. Wo trace him after- 
wards as fit. PauPs fcllow-prisonor in Col. 
iv. 10, and i*hilem. 24. Tradition makes 
him bishop of Aj>aii)ca. 

ARISTOUU'LUS. 1. A Jewish priest 
(2 Macc. 1. 10), who resided in Egypt in 
the reign of Ptolemaeus VI. Philometor. 
There can be little doubt that he is 
identical with the peripatetic philo- 
sopher of that name, who dedicated to 
Ptol. Philometor his allegoric exposi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. — 0. A resident 
at Rome, some of whose housohoUi are 
greeted in Rom. xvi. 10. Tradition 
makes him one of the 70 disciples, and 
reports that he preached the Gospel in 
DritaJn. 

ARK, NOAirs. [Noah.] 

ARK OP TUB COVENANT. The 
first pieoe of the tabernacle’s furniture, 

(tar which precise directions were deli- 
vered (Sx. XXV ), — It appears to have 


been an oblong ebest of shittim (acacia) wood, 
2} cubits long, by broad and deep. Within 
and without gold was overlaid on the wood, 
and on the upper side or lid, which was c<lgec 
round about with gold, the mercy seat was 
placed. The ark wfpi fitted with rings, onfi at 
each of the four corners, and through these 
were passed slaves of the same wood similarly 
overlaid, by which it was carried by the 
Kohatbites (Nurn. vii. 9, x. 21). The ends 
of the staves were visible without the veil in 
the holy place of the temple of Solomon (IK. 
viii. 8). The ark, when transported, was 
enveloped in*lhe "veil" of the dismanlled 
tabernacle. In the curtain of badgers* skms, 
and in a blue cioth over ati, an<l was there- 
fore not seen (Nuin. iv. 5, 20). — II, Its pur- 
pose or object was to contain inviolate the 
Divine autograph of the two tables, that 
"covenant** from which it derived its title. 
It was also probably a reliquary for the pot 
of manna and the rod of Aaron. Occupying 
the most holy spot of the sanctuary, it tended 
to exclude any idol from the centre of wor- 
ship. It was slso the support of the mercy 
seat, materially symbolising, perhaps, the 
'covenant** aa that on which ** mercy** 
rested.r— 111. The chief faeU in the earlier 
history of the ark (see Jock. tii. and vi) 
need not be recited. Before David’s time its 
abode was frequently shifted. It sojourned 
among several, probably Levitioal, fanitlics 
(1 8am. rii. 1 ; 2 Sam, vl. 8, U ; 1 Chr. 
xiii. 13, XV. 24, 25) in the border villages of 
Eastern Judah, and did not take its place in 
,he tabernacle, but dwelt In curtains, i.e. In 
a separate tent pitched for it in Jerusalem by 
David. Its bringing up by David thither 
was a national festival. Subsequently the 
Temple, when completed, received, in the 
nstallation of the ark in Its shrine, the signs, 
of its inauguration by the effulgence o* 
Jivinc glory instantly manifested. When 
dolalry became more shameh*s.'» in the king- 
dom of Judah, iManas.<u.^h plaud a "carved 
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kmaf^ ** in the ** honne of Goil,*’ and pro* rounding tl?j mountain of that name. (2.) 
bably rcmored the ark to make way for it. Minni only occurs in Jcr. 1^. 27. It is pio* 
Thii* may account for the subsequent state* bably identlcdl with the district Minyas, in the 
metit that it was reinstated by Josiah (2 Chr. upper Talley of the Murad^m branch of the 
xxxiil. 7, xxxT. 3). It wuh probably taken Kuphrntes. (3.) Togarmah is noticed in two 
captive or destroyed by Nebuchadriezxnr passages of Kzekiel (xxvii. 14, xxxviii. 6), 
(2 Ksdr. X. 22). rrhleaux's argument that both of which are in favour of its identity 
there have been an ark in the second with Armenia. 

temple is of no weight against express testi- ARM LET, an ornament universal in the 
mony, such os that of Josopbus, East, especially among w*omen ; used by 

AltK'ITE, TIIK, one of tljc families of the princes as one of the insignia of royalty, and 
Cnnaanites (Gen. x. 17; 1 Che. 1. 15), and by distinguished persons in general. The 
from tho context evidently located in the word is not used in the A. V., as even in 
north of Phoenicia. The site which now 2 Sam. {. 10 they render It by “the bracelet 
bears the name of *Arka lies on the const, 2 on kis arm.** Sometimes only one w’asworn, 
to 2|[ houfs from tho shoie, about 12 miles on the right arm (Ecclus. xxl, 21). From 
north of Tripoli, and 5 south of tho Kakr j Cunt. viii. 6, It appears that the signet some* 
el-Krhir, 1 times C(msi>»tcd of a jewel on tho armlet. 

AKMAGED'no.V, “the hid, or city of j 
Megiddo** (llcv. xvi. 10). The scene of the i 
struggle of good and e^'il is suggested by that 
bntilc<Aeld, the plain of Ksdraelon, which 
was famous for two great victories, of Rarak > 
over the Canaanites, and of Gideon over the j 
Midlanitea ; and for two great disasters, tlie 
deaths of Haul and of Josiah. 

AHMK'NIA U nowhere mentioned under 
that iwme in the oriirinat ncl.rcw, tho<i,h it AnniM. iFmm Kin.T.h Mwbki. Brfu.k 

occurs in the English version (2 K. xix. 37) MuMiun.> 

for Ararat. Armenia is that lofty plateau 

whence tho rivers Euphrates, Tigy, Araxe-s, These ornaments were used by most ancient 
and Acampsis, pour dow n Ihcir^waters In ; princes. They are frequent on the sculptures 
different directions; the two first to the j of Persepolis and Nineveh, and were worn 
Persian Gulf, the last two respectively to the j by the kings of Persia. 

Caspian and Euxine scjis. It may be termed All.MS, ARMOUR. The subject naturally 
IhefiMc/eMSof the mountain system of western divides itself into — I. Offensive weapons! 
Asia : from tho centre of the 
plateau rise two lofty chains of 
mountains, which run from K. 
to W., converging towards the 
Caspian sea, but parallel to eaeh 
other towards the W. The sligh t 
acquaintance which the Hebrews 
had with this rountry was pro- 
bably derived from the Phoeni- 
cians. There arc signs of their 
knowledge having been progres- 
sive, Isaiah, in his prophecies 
regarding Rubylon, speuks of 
the hosts as coining from the 
••mountains** (xiii. 4), wiuie 
Jeremiah employs the specific 
names Ararat and Minni (H. 27), 

Ezekiel, apparently betUw ac- 
quainted with the country, uses 
n name which was familiar to 
lU own inhabitants, Togarmah. 

(I.) Auarat is mention^ ns tho 
ItUioe wh liber the sons of Ben* 
tiarhortb fled (Is. Kxvvii. 8M). 

It was the central district aur* RotpOws 
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Arms* II. DefensiTe weapons : Araonr.— aword waa tha Sraaa ; and of this weapon we 
I. Ct^enstre weopofie. — 1. Apparemlj the ear* meet with at least three distinct kinds, o. 
liest known andc-most widely used was the The* CAanfik, a ** Spear,” and that of the 
CAerek, or ** Sword.” Very little can be larged kind. It was the weapon of Goliath 
gathered as to its shape, slse, material, or (1 Sam. zvii. 7, 45; 2 Sam. xxi. 19; 1 Chr. 
mode of use. Perhi^ps if an]Hhing is to be xx. 5), and also of other giants (2 Sam. 
Inferred it is that the Chertb was both a xxiii. 21 ; 1 Chr. xi. 23) andmighty warriors 


xxiii. 21 ; 1 Chr. xi. 23) an^ighty warr 

lighter and a shorter weapon than the modern (2 Sam. ii. 23, xxiii. 18 ; 1 lEhr. xi. 11, 20). 
sword. It was carried in a sheath (1 Sam. | 5. Apparently lighter than the preceding was 

the Cidon^ or “ Jave- 

tion the CidSn was ear- 
' ried on the back of the 

the £o»inrJ^. 

Shelaeh was probably 
xxiii. 10, xxxii. ^ 5 

_ / / I « 23 (see margin); 


Tcraian tworU, or aciimc«». 

xvii. 51; 2 Sam. xx. 8; I Chr. xxi. 27},; 
slung by a girdle (1 Sam. xxt. 13) and re#‘t* j 
ing upon the thigh (Ps. xlr. 3 ; Judg. iii. i 
16), or upon the hips (2 Sam. xx. 8), Doubt* j 
less it was of metal, from the allusion to its ; 
brightness and “ glittering but from Josh, 
r. 2, 3, we may perhaps infer that in early 
times the material was flint. — 2. Next to the 


18, XXX vi. 

bety a rod or staff, is 
used once only to dc- 
mM€ note a weapon (2 Sam. 

xviii, 14). — 3. Of mis- 
sile weapons of offence 
the chief was undoubietUy the How, Keshvth. 
It is met with in the earliest strigesof the his- 
tory, in u,hc both for the chace (Gen. xxi. 20, 
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xxtU, S) and war (xlrlii. 32). The Amaowa 
arcre carried In a qulrer (Oen. \xrii. 8 ; Is. 
xxU. 6 t xlix. 2; Fs. oxxrii. 5). From an 
allusion in Job vi. 4, the/ would seem to have 
b 4 ^n sometimes poisoned ; and Ps. exx. 4 may 
point to a practice of using arrows with some 
burning niaterifU attached to them. 4. The 
8 f.iN 0 is first mentioned in Judg. xx. 1 ( 1 . This 
simple weapon with which Darid killed the 
giant Philistine was the natural attendant of 
a shepherd. Later in the monarchy, sllngers 
forinod part of the regular army (2 K. iii. 25). 
II. 1 , The llRKAfn’ri.ATK, enume- 

rated In the description of the arms of Go- 
liath, a coat of mail,** literally a “ breast- 
ptate of scales’* (I Sam. xvii. 5). This word 
has flirnished one of the names of Mount 
Hermon (see Dent. iii. 9). — 2. The haber- 
geon is mcnl^ncd but tnrice — in reference to 
the gown of the high-priest (Kx. xxviii. 32, 
xxxix. 23). It was probably a quilted shirt 
or doublet. — 3. The liKt.MKT Is rc^rred to in 
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I Sam. xvfl, 5 ; 2 Chr. xxri. 14 ; Erck. xxvif. 
10. — 4. Gukavks, or defences for the feet 
made of brass, are named in I Sam. xvii. 6 , 
only. — 5. Two kinds of Sinsi.D arc distin- 
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guishhble. la. The large shield, enoompassin| 
(Ps. T. 12) the whole person. When not in 
actual conflict, it was carried before the 
warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 41). 5. Of smallci 

dimensions was the buckler or target, pro- 
bably for use in hand-j(p-hand fight (I K. x. 
16, 47 ; 2 Chr. ix. 15, 16).— 6. What kind 
of arm was the Shelei it is Impossible to de- 
termine. By some translators it is rendered 
a “quiver,” by some “weapons” generally, 
by others a “shield.’* It denoted certain 
weapons of gold taken by David from Ila- 
dadezer king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 7 ; I Chr. 
xviii. 7), and dedicated In the Temple (2 K. 
xi. 10; 2 Chr. xxiii. 9; Cant. iv. 4). In 
Jcf. li. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 11 , the word has the 
force of a foreign arm. 

ARMY. I. Jrwisii Army. — ^The military 
organisation of the Jews commenced with 
their departure from the land of Egypt, and 
was adapted to the nature of the expedition 
on which they then entered. Every man 
above 20 years of age was a soldier (Num. i. 
3) : each tribe formed a regiment with its 
own banner and its own leader (Num. ii. 2, 
X. 14) : their positions in the camp or on the 
march were accurately flxed (Num. il.) : the 
whole army started and stopped at a given 
signal (Num. x. 5, 6 } ; thus they came up 
out of Egypt ready for the fight (Ex. xiii. 
18). On the approach of an enemy, a con- 
scription was made fi’om the general body 
under the direction of a muster-master (Deut. 
XX. 5 ; 2 K. XXV. 19), by whom also the 
ofticers were appointed (Dciit. xx. 9). The 
army was then divided into thousands and 
hundreds under their respective captains 
(Num. xxxi. 14), and still further into fami- 
lies (Num. li. 34; 2 Chr. xxv. 5, xxvi. 12), 
the family being regarded as the unit in the 
Jewish polity. With the kings arose the 
custom of maintaining a body-guard, which 
formed the nuclexit of a standing army. Thus 
Saul had a band of 3000 select warriors (I Sam. 
xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2), and David, before his 
accession to the throne, 600 (1 Sam. xxiiL 
IS, xxv. 13). This band he retained after he 
became king, and added the CiiKiiKTiriTRs and 
PKLXTiriTES (2 Sam. zv. 18, xx. 7), together 
with another class, Shalishim^ officers or high 
rank, the chief of whom (2 K. vil. 2 ; I Chr. 
xil. 18) was immediately about the king's 
person. David fhrtber organised a national 
militia, divided into twelve regiments under 
their respective officers, each of which was 
called out for one month in the year (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 1 ) ; at the head of the army when in 
active service he appointed a commander-in- 
chief (1 Sam. xiv. 50). Uitherto the army 
bed consisted entirely of infkntry (1 Sam. iv. 
mv. 4)« the ttso of horses having been 
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mtmlned bj dirlne command (f^cnt. xt! 
i6) ; but we find that as the foreign relatioi 
of*the kingdom eutended, much important 
was attached to them. David had reserve 
a hundred chariots from the spoils of tl 
Bfrians (2 Bam. viiK 4) : these probabl 
served as the foundation of the force vrhic 
Boiomon afterwards enlarged through h 
alliance with Kgypt (1 K. x. 26, 28, 20). , 

does not appear that the system establishei 
Of David was maintained by the kings 
Judah ; but in Israel the proximity of th 
hostile kingdom of Syria necessitated thi 
maintenance of a standing army. The militi. 
was occasionally called out in time of pe^Y 
(2 Chr. xiv. 8, xxv. 5, xzvl. 11} ; but suci 
cases were exceptional. On the other han< 
the body-guard appears to have been regu- 
Urly kept up (1 K. xiv. 28 ; 2 K. xi. 4, 1 1) 
Occasional reference is made to war-ebnriots 
(2 K. Till. 21) ; but In Ilexekiab^s reign n# 
force m ibo Idnd could be maintained^ and 
the Jews were obliged to seek the aid ol 
Rgjpt for horses and chariou (2 K. xviii. 23, 
24 ; Is. xxxl. 1 }. The maintenance and 

equipment of the soldiers at the public ex< 
pense dates ftrom the establishment of a 
•tanding army. It is doubtfhl whether tb* 
soldier ever received pay even under the 
kings. The numerical strength of the Jewish 
army cannot be ascertained with any degree 
of accuracy: the numbers, as given in the 
text, are manifestly incorrect, and the dis- 
crepancies in the various statements irrccon- 
eitcable. 

II. HowAN A RUT. — The Roman army was 
divided into legions, the number of which 
varied considerably, each under six tribuni 
(** chief captains,** Acts xxi. 31), who com< 
roanded by turns. The legion was aub<lividcd 
Into ten cohorts (“band,** Acts x. 1), the 
cohort into three maniples, and the maniple 
into two centuries, containing originally 100 
men, as the name implies, but subsequently 
fhmi 50 to 100 men, according to the strength 
of the legion. There were thus 60 centuries 
in a legion, each under the command of a 
centurion (Acts x. I, 22 ; Mutt. viii. 5, xxvil. 
54). |n addition to the legionary cohorts, 
independent cohorts of volunteers served 
under the Roman standards. One of these 
cohorts was named the Italian (Acts x. 1), 
as consisting of volunteers from Italy. I'ho 
cohort named ** Augustus” (Acts xxvii. 1) 
may have consisted of the volunteers from 
Sebaate. Others, however, think that it was 
a eekor# Jagwsto, similar to the legio Augusta, 
The bead-quarters the Koman forces in 
Judaea were at Caesarea. 

AR*flOff, foe river or torrent which formed 
foe bonndarr between If oab and the Amorltcs, 


on the north of Moab (Num. xxl. IS, 14, 24, 
26 ; Jiidg. xi. 22), and afterwords between 
Moab and Israel (Reuben) (Deut. li. 24, 36, 
iil. 8, 12, 16. iv. 48 ; Josh. xii. 1, 2, xiU. .0, 
16; Judg. xi. 13, 26). There can be no 
doubt that the iratlg eUMojeb of the present 
day U the Arnon. Its principal source is 
near Kntrnne^ on the llaj route. 

AK'OEU. 1. A city on the torrent Arnon, 
the southern point of the territory of Mhon, 
king of the Ainoritcs, and afterwards of the 
tribe of Reuben (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, iv. 48 ; 
Josh. xii. 2, xiii. 9, 16 ; Judg. xi. 26 ; 2 K. 
X. 33 ; 1 Chr. v. 8), but later again in iu>s* 
session of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 19). It is the 
motlern Ard^rr, upon the very edge of the 
precipitous north bank of the IPridy — 

2. Aroer ** that is ' facing ' Rabbab '* (Uubbab 
of Ammon), a town built by and belonging to 
Gad (Num. xxxii. 34 ; Josh. xiii. 25 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 5). This is probably the place men- 
tioned in Judg. xi. 83, which was shown in 
Jeiromc*s time. — 3. Aroer, in Is. xvii. 2, if a 
place at all, must be still fortber north than 
either of the two already namod.-— 4. A town 
in Judah, named only in 1 Sam. xzx. 28, 
perhaps IFady Ar*drah, on the road *Vom 
l*ctra to Gaza. 

AH'PAD or AR'PHAD (Is. xxxvi. 19, 
XXX vii. 13), a city or district in Syria, appa- 
rently dependent on Damascus (Jer. xUx. 23). 
No trace of tits existence has yet been dis- 
covered (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. IS; Is. x. 9). 

AUPUAX'AD, the son of Shem and an- 
!Cstor of Kbcr (Gen. x. 22, 24, xi. 10). — 
2. AiirHAXAji, a king who reigned over the 
Mctlcs in Kcbntana” (Jud. i. 1-4): perhaps 
•he same as I’hraortes, who fell in a battle 
ith the Assyrians, 633 a.c. 

AllSA'CKS VI., a king of Parthia, who 
issumcd the royal title of Arseices in addititui 
o his proi»er name, MtTnainaics 1. (I Macc. 
iv. 1-3). 

AKTAXKR'XES. I, The first Artaxet xes 
is mcntionetl in K/.r. iv. 7, and ap|»car» 
dentical with .Sin^rilis, the Maglan lintjostor, 
.nd pretended brother of Canibyses, wh<» 
.surped the throne b.c. 522, ant! rcigneti 
ight months. St. Tn Neh. ii. 1 we Imvc- 
nother Artaxerxes. We may eafidy hU-ntify 
lim with Artaxrrxes MacTw:heir or I,origj- 
tsnus, the son of Xvrxcs, whu reigruxi u.c. 
64-425. 

A'RUMAH, a place apparently in the 
ieighbourhoo<l of Hhcchcm, at which Abim- 
lech resided (Judg. U. 41). 

AR^'AD (Es, xxvH, 8, 11). The isUnd o? 
luad^ which lies off Tortosa ( Tartus)^ 2 cr I 
•libs from the Phoenician ooast. 

AR'SCA, prefect of the palace at Tlrsab to 
Klab kina o# Israr), who waa aasaaninatad 
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U a banquet In hit house by Zlmii (1 X. 
Mri, 9). 

A'8A, fion of Abijab, and third king of* 
iodnh (s.o. 956-916). In bis zeal against 
heathenism he did not spare his grandmother 
Maachah, who occupied the special dignity of 
** King’s Mother/’ to which great Importance 
was attached in the Jewish court. Asa burnt 
the symbol of her religion (1 K. xr. 13), and 
threw its ashes into the brook Kidron, and 
then deposed Maachnb from her dignity. He 
also placed in the U^mple certain^ gifts which 
his father had dedicated, and renewed the 
great altar which the idolatrous priests appa- 
rently had desecrated (2 Cbi . z v. 8). Dcsides 
this, he fortified cities on his frontiers, and 
raised an army, amounting, according to 
3 Chr. xiT. 8, to 580,000 men, a number 
probably exaggerated by an error of the 
copyist. During Asa's reign, Xcrah, at the 
lic^ of an enormous host {2 Chr. xIt. 9), 
attacked Mareshah. There he wax utterly 
defeated* and driven baek with Immense loss 
to Oerar. The peace which followed thia 
victory waa broken by the attempt of Baasha 
of Israel to fortify Ragiah. To stop this 
Asa purchased the help of Denhadad 1. king 
of namascus, by a large payment of treasure, 
forced Baasha to abandon his purpose, snd 
destroyed the works which he had begun at 
Hamah. In his old age As.*i sufTcrcsl from 
the gout. He died greatly loved and fon.'turcd 
in the 41st year of his reign. 

A*8AI1KU nei>hcw of David, being the 
youngest son of his sister Zeruiah. He was 
celebrated for his swiftness of foot. When 
dghting under the command of his brother 
Joab against ishbosbeth's army at Gibc*on, he 
pursued Abner, who was obliged to kill him 
in self-defence (2 Sam. ii. 18 ff.) 

A’SAPH. 1. A Lcviie, son of Berechlah, 
one of the leaders of David’s choir ( I Chr* vi. 
89). Psulms 1. and IxxlU.-lxxxiii. arc attri- 
buUnl to him ; and he was in after times 
celebrated as a seer as well as a musical com- 
IK)^ (2 Chr. xxix. SO ; Nsh. ail. 46).— S. The 
fHther or ancestor of Joah, the recorder or 
chronicler to the kingdom of Judah in the 
reign of ficKckiah (2 K. xvili. 18, 37 ; Is. 

X xxvi. 3, 22). U is not improbable that this 
Asaph is the same as the preceding. 

AS'ENATll, daughter of rotipherah, priest, 
or posHfbly prince, of On [I'otipukraii], wife 
of Joseph (Gon. xU, 45), and mother of Ma- 
nasseh and Ephraim (xli. 50, xlvt. 20). 

ABIl (lleb. i>rm) ooeura only In Is. xliv. 
14. It is Impossible to determine what Is the 
tree denoted by the Hebrew word ; the LXX. 
sad the Vulg. understand some speoics of 
pino-tree. I’erhatMi the laroh (Aarpx JVuf'o- 
seeMi be Uiwaded. 


A'SHAN, a^iity in the low eountry of Judah 
(Josh. XV, 42). In Josh. xlx. 7, and 1 Chr. 
iv. 32, it is mentioned again as belonging tc 
Simeon. It has not yet been identified, unless 
it be the same as Ain (comp. Josh. xxi. 16 
with 1 Chr. vi. 59) ; in wTiich case Robinson 
found it at El Ohwoein, 

ASIIUK'A, a proper name, but whether of 
a person or place is uncertain (1 Chr. iv. 21). 

ASirOOD, or AZO'TUS (Acts viii. 40), one 
of the five ccnfeilcrute cities of the Philistines, 
situated about 80 miles from the southern 
frontier of Palestine, 3 fi*om the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and nearly midway between Gaza 
and Jbppa. It was assigned to the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 47), but was never subdued 
by the Isi-acUlcs. Its chief Importance arose 
from its position on the high road from 
Palestine to Egypt. It Is now an insig- 
nificant village, with no memorials of its 
ancient Importance, but ia atill called Eadmd, 

ASirDOTlI-rirOAH, a curious and pro- 
bably a very ancient term of doubtful mean- 
ing, found only In Deut. III. 17 ; Josh. xil. 8, 
ziii. 20 ; and in Deut. iv. 49, A. V. ** apringt 
of Plflgah.** 

A'SIIER, Apocr. and N. T. A'SER, the 8th 
son of Jacob, by Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid 
(Gen. XXX. 13). The general position of his 
tribe was on the sea-shore from Ckrmcl 
northwards, with 51anaaseh on the south, 
Zebulun and IsHachar on the south-east, and 
Haphtali on the north-east. The boundaries 
and towns are given in Josh. xlx. 24-31, 
xvii. 10, 11; and Judg. 1. 31, 32. They pos- 
sessed the maritime portion of the rich plain 
of Esdraelon, probably for a distance 8 or 
10 miles from the shore. This territory con- 
tained some of the richest soil in all Palcntine ; 
and to this fact, as well as to their jiroximity 
to the Phoenicians, the degeneracy of the 
tribe maybe attributed (Judg. i. 31, v. 17). 

A'SIIER, a place which formed one bound- 
ary of the tri^ of Manasseb on the south 
(Josh. xvfl. 7). Mr. Porter suggests that 
TfyUstr may be the Asher of Manassch 
{Jliifidb, p. 348). 

ASIJ'ERAH, the name of a Phoenician 
goddess, or rather of the idol itself (A.-V. 

' grove *'). Asherah is closely connected with 
Asiitorictii and her worship (Judg. iii. 7, 
comp. ii. 3; Judg. vi. 25; IK. xvili. 19); 
Ashiorctb bc7ing, perhaps, the proper name 
of the goddess, whilst Asherah is the name 
of her image or symbol, which waa of wood 
(sea Judg. vi. 25-30 ; 3 K. xxiil. 14). 

ASHES. The ashes on the altar of bumt- 
oifbring were gathered into a cavity in its 
surface. On the days of the three solemn 
festivals the ashes were not rcinovod, but the 
aeeuiruUtioii waa taken away aflerwarde Ii 
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the mornliig, the priests esstina lots for th< 
ofllse. The ashes of a red heifer lurni entire, 
Moordiiif to refulations prescribed in Nuiu 
nix. had the ceremonial effleaej of puriiyini 
the nnelcan (Heb. ix. 13), but of pollutin 
the clean. [SAcait^ics.] Ashes about th 
person^ especially on the head, were used 
a sign of sorrow. [Movrnino.] 

ASli'lMA, a god of the Ilamathite colonist 
In Samaria (2 K. xvii. 30). It has been rc< 
garded as identical with the Mendcsian gt 
of the Egyptians, the Pan of the Creeks, am 
has also been identified with the Phoenicia] 
god Esmfin. 

ASirKELOX, AS'KELON, Apocr. AS'CA 
LON, one of the fire cities of the lords oPth* 
Philistines (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17), bu: 
less often mentioned and apparently less 
known to tbe Jews than the other four, 
Samson went down from Timnath to Ash 
Mon (Judg. xiT. 19), as if to a remote place 
whence his exploit was not likely to be heird 
jof. In the pesUblblical thnes Ashkelon rose 
> Weehdterhble Importeneel Near the town 
weiwtfe tean^ a^^ lake of Derceto^ 
ifie Byiiiui Tenm. The eoil around was re* 
markabte for Its finrtilitj. Ascalon played a 
memorable part In the struggles of the Cru< 
sedeaiK 

A81I*KSKA2» one of the three sons of 
Gomer, son of Jsphet (Gen. x. 8). We may 
probably rceognixe the tribe of Asbkenax on 
tbe northern shore of Asia Bfinor» in the 
name of Lake Aseanins, and in Europe in 
tbe name dlcoiMf*ie, Seand^hoArUk, Knobel 
considers that Ashkenas ia to be identified 
with the German race. 

ASH'NAn, the name of two cities, both In 
.he Lowlands of Judah : (1) named between- 
Zoreah and Zanoah, and therefore probably 
N.W. of Jerusalem (Josh. xt. 33) ; and (2) 
between Jiphtah snd Nexib, and therefore to 
the S.W. of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 43). Each, 
according to Koblnson's .Map (1837), would 
he about 16 miles f(^m Jerusalem. 

ASH'TA^TH, and once AS'TAROTII, a 
city on the E. of Jordan, in Bashan, in the 
kingdom of Og, doubtless so called from being 
a Mat of ^the worship of tbe goddess of the 
same name. It is generally mentioned os a 
description or definition of Og (Deut. I. 4 ; 
Josh. ix. 16, xii. 4, xiii. 12). The only 
trace of the name yet recorcred In these In- 
temiing dl^trkU is TtlUAihUrah^ or 
roA, and of thU nothing more than the name { 
is known. 

' ASimROrn KARNA'IM « « Asbtaroth 
of tbe two horns or peaks,** a ptaoe of very , 
great aiitSf|xit|, the abode of the Repbaim 
^Oen. xiv« A). The name reappears but 0 Bee» 
m Chnalmt or Oamloa (| Maos. v. 26, dip 


44; 2 Macc. xii. 21, 26), in *< the land oi 
Galaad.*’ It is probably tbe modem JBi* 
Sanamein^ on the llaj route, about 25 miles 

5. of Damascus. 

ASHTO*RKTH, the principal female ditln- 
Ity of the Phoenicians, called Ishtar by the 
Assyrians, and Astarte by the Crocks and 
Romans. She was by some ancie nt writers 
identified with the moon. But on the other 
hand the Assyrian Ishtur was not tlie nunm- 
goddess, but the planet Venus ; and Astarte 
was by many identified with the i^oddess 
Venus (or /fphrotlitc) as well as with the 
planet of that name. It is certain that the 
worship of Astarte became identified with that 
of Venus, and that this u-orsldp was connected 
with the most impure rites is apparent from 
the close connexion of this gmidesa with 
Asiti^nAn (1 K, xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13). 

ASirURITES, THE. This name occurs 
only in 2 Sam. il. 9. By some of the old 
interpreters the name is taken as meaning 
the Geshurites, but if we follow the Targum 
of Jonathan, which hie Beth-A6herp **the 
house of Ashetp^* ** the Ashertlee ** will denote 
the hihahitante of the wtmle of the eouBliy 
W. of the Jordan above Jexreel. 

ASIA. Tho passages In the K.T.p where 
this word occurs, are tbe following; Acts IL 
6, Vi. 6, xvi. 6, xfx. 10, 22, 26, 27, xx. 4, 16, 

6, xxi. 27, xxviL 2; Rom. xvi. 5; JLCor. 
xvi. 19; V>>r.i.8;2Tim. i. 15; I PeCLl; 
Rev. I. 4, II. In all these It maybe con- 
Idcntly stated that the word is u^ for a 

Roman province which embraced tho western 
lart of tbe peninsula of Asia .Minor, and of 
hich Ephesus was the capital. 

ASlAtt'CIlAK (rAiV/ of Aswi, A. V. ; AcU 
ix. 31), ofilceni chosen annually by the 
Itics of that part of the province of Asia, of 
whieh Ephesus w’os, under Homan govern- 
nent, the metropolis. They had charge of 
he public games and religious tbootrlcal 
spectacles, the expenses of wliieh they bore, 
ASMODK'US (Tob. Hi. 8, 1?), the same as 
.baddon or ApoHyon (Kev. lx. II; comp. 
Wlsd. xvHi. 25). Prom the fact that the 
'almud calls him **king of the demons/’ 
lome assume him to be idenUcal with Reel- 
»6ub, and others with AzracL In the book 
’ Toldt this evil spirit is represented as lov. 
ig Sara, tbe daughter of Ragucl, and caus- 
ig the death of her seven husbands* 
ASXAF'PEB, mentioned in Ear* iv« lo a& 
lie person who settled tbe Cuthaeans in the 
itlcs of Samaria. He was probably a general 
' EsarhSddon* 

ASP (peMen). The Hebrew word oeetirs 
the six following passages f—Deut. xxxtL 
1$ Job XX. 14, 1$; Pi. IvUL 6, xd. 1$ 
is. xi S. . It ii expressed in tbe pmmgim 
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from the Piialms by adder in the text of the 
A. V., and by asp in the maii^in : elsewhere 
the text of the A. V. has asp as the repre* 



SgyiMfiin co^ (lAnasaM-J 

lentsailTe ef the by]gfii«l wM jpefAen^ That 
eome kii&d of poiioabttt eerttent is denoted by 
the llebretr word Is clear Arom the passages 
quoted aboro. We farther learn from Fs. 
triii, that the ptihm was a snake upon 
whlc||^he BcrpenVoharmers practised their 
art. ^rom Is. xi. 8, it would apgcar that 
the psthen was a dweller in holes of walls, Ae. 


on asses : and In this manner onr Lord him< 
self made his triumphant entry Into Jeru- 
salem (Matt. xxi. 2).— 2. Athdn, thecommos 
domestio sbe-ass. Baiiiam rode on a rhe- 
ass. The asses of Kish which Saul sought 
were shc-asses. The Shijnammite (2 K. iv. 
22, 24) rode on one when she went to sccli 
Elisha. They were she- asses which formed 
the special care of one of David's officers 
(I Chr. xxvii. 30). — 3. Mfr, the name of a 
wild'^ss, which occurs Gen, xxxii. IC, xlix. 
11 ; Judg. X. 4, xii. 14 ; Job xi, 12 ; Is. xx.x. 
6, 24 ; Zeeh. ix. 9. — 4. Pere, a species of wi'd 
ass mentioned Gen. xvi. 12 ; Ps. civ. ll ; 
vi. 5, xi. 12, xxiv. 3, xxxix. 5 ; llos. viii. i 
Jer. !t. 24, xiv. 6 ; Is. xxxii. 14. — 3. Arda 
occurs only in Job xxxix. 5 ; but in what re- 
spect it differs from the Perr is uncertain. — » 
The species known to the ancient Jews are 
Ashuts hemippuSy which inhabits the deserts of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and the northern parts of 
^abia ; the Asinus tulgaris of the N.E. of 
Mica, the true onager or aboriginal wild 
ass, whence the domesticated breed has 
sprung t and probably the Asmia the 

Koulan or phorkhar, trhieh la (bund in 
Western Ada (Vom 48* N. latitude southward 
to Persia, Bcluchistan, and Western India. 
Mr. Layard remarks that in lleetnesa the 
ritd ass (Astnus Aemippm) equals the gaxeUe, 
and to OTertake them is a feat which only one 
or two of the most celebrated mares have 
been known to accomplish. 


As the Egyptian cobra is more fre- 
quently than any other species tht 
•object upon which the serpent- 
charmers of the Bible lands practise 
their art, and as it is fond of con- 
ooaling itself in walls and in holes 
(Is. xi. 8), it ap{>cars to have the 
best claim to represent the psthen, 
ASPAL'ATHUS, the name of some 
sweet perfume mcntiontHl in Ecclus. 
xxiv. 13. The Lipfium Rhodianum 
U by some supposed to be the sub- 
stance indicated by the aspalath%is\ 
the plant which yields it is the Con- 
tohuhis sropariiis of Linnaeus. 

AS'PUAU, the p«K)l in Iho **wildcr- 
ness of Thccoo ” (1 Macc. lx. 33). Is 
it possible that the name is a cor- 
ruption of Asphaltites / 

ASS, Five Hebrew n;mu*s of the 



genua Aslnm occur In the O, T. 1. Chamdr 
denotes tim mule domestio ass, though the 
^ord was no doubt used in a general sense 
tn express any. ass whether male or female. 
Ttie ass In eastern countries is a very dif- 
ferent animal from what he is In western 
Euroiie. The most noble and honourable 
suonget the Jews were a^ont to tuottnied 


ASSH'UEIM, a tribe descended from De- 
dan, the grandson of Abrabam (Oen. xxv. 31. 
Like the other descendants of Keturah, they 
have not been identified with any degree of 
eertaiAty. Rnobel considers them the same 
with the AMhur of Ex. xxvlt 28, and eon* 
noeted with southern Arabia. 

A8S10WAN8, L e. (As phsu, ** puriUrV 
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IK« Bama Btramad bj a aection of the orthodox 
Jnra (1 Maee. ii. 42, tH. 13; 3 Mnce. xi 
6) aa dtatlnfuAhcd from the llellcnixin: 
ftietion. Tbej appear to have existed as 
party before the Maccabaean riaingr, and wen 
probably bound by rome peculiar tow to th 
external obser ranee of the T^aw. 

AS'SOS or AS'SUS, a seaport of the Ri 
man prorince of Asia, in the distrii 
anciently called Mysia. It was situated oi 
the northern shore of the gulf of Apramyt* 
rivx, and was only about seven miles froi 
the opposite coast of l^sbos, near Mcthymm 
(Acts XX. IS, 14). 

ASSYR'IA, ASSII'UR, was a great %n 
powerful country lying on the Tigris (Gen 
ii. 14), the capital of which was Nincvel 
(Gen. X. 1*1, Ac.). It derived its name ap 
parently from Asshur, the son of Shorn (Gen 
X. 22), who in later times was worshippei 
by the Assyrians as their chief go<l. Tin 
boundaries of Assyria differed greatly 
different periods. Probably in the earliesi 
times it was confined to a small tract of low 
country, lying chiefly on the left bank of the 
Tigris. Gradually its limits were extended, 
until it came to be regarded as comprising 
the whole region between the Armenian 
mountaliis (lat 37* 30') upon the north, and 
upon the south the country about Ragfadad 
(let. 33* 30'). Kastward its boundary was 
the high range of /agros, or mountaina ol 
Kurdl$t&ni westward. It was, according to 
the views of some, bounded by the Mesopo* 
tamian desert, while, according to others, it 
reached the Kuphrates. — 1. General eha- 
racier of the country. On the N. and E« the 
high mountain-chains of Armenia and Kur- 
disUn are succeeded by low ranges of ltmc< 
•tone-hlUs of a somewhat arid aspect. To 
these ndges there succeeds at first an un- 
dulating xone of country, well watered and 
fairly productive, which extends In length 
for 250 miles, and is interrupted only by a 
single limestone-range. Above and below 
this barrier Is an immense level tract, now 
for the most part a wilderness, which bears 
marks of having been in early times well 
cultivated and thickly peopled throughout. 
—2. Prorineec of Jei^rin. — The claHstcat 
geographera divided Ass>Tla Into a nuinbcr 
of regions, which appear to be chiefly named 
from cities, ac Arbelitta from A r beta ; Cala- 
tene (or Cnlachine) foam Calah or Ifalah 
(Gen. X. 11; a K. xvil. 6); ArM)tlotiiaeis 
Ikom Apolkmia ; Bittaeene from Sittaee, Ac. 
Adiabcnc, however, the richest region of all, 
derived Its appellation from the Zab {Diab) 
river on which it lay. — 3. Chief citiee. — The 
ahlef oittea of Asayrta in the time of its great- 
MUk aprear to have been the foilowing : — 


Nineveh, which is marked by the znoandi 
opposite Mosul ( and Konyuf\Jik) ; 
Calah or llalnh, now fTimrud ; Asshur, now 
Ki/eh Sherghat; Snrglna, or Dur-S*^rgfoa, 
now Khorsnbatf; Arl>ela, still Arhil; Opts at 
the Junction of the Diyaleh with the Tigris ; 
and Sittaee, a little further down th<‘ latter 
river. If this place should not raiher be 
reckoned to Rabylonia. — 4. History of As* 
Syria — oriyinnl peopling. — Scripture informs 
us that Assyria was peopled from I'abyh'm 
(Gen. X. Il),*and both classical traditiim and 
the monuments of the country agree in tint 
representation. — 5. Date of the foundation 
of the kingdom. — As a country, Assyria 
evidently known to Moses (Gen. li. 14, xxv. 
18; Nuin. xxiv. 22, 24); but it dix's n<u 
appear in Jewish history as a kingdom tUl 
the reign of Mcnahem (about n.c. 7 7 0). 
Ilenwlotiis relates that the Assyrians weie 
“ lords of Asia ** for 520 years, tili the Median 
kingdom was formed, b.c. 708. lie wow’d 
thus, it appears, have assigned to the foun- 
dation of the Assyrian empire a date not 
very greatly anterior to d.c. 1228. This is, 
perhaps, the utmost that can be determined 
with any approach to certainty.-— 6. Early 
kings from the foundation of the kingdom to 
Pul , — The Mesopotamian researches have 
rendered It apparent that the original scat ol 
government was not at Nineveh, but •t Slifk. 
Sherghat^ on the right bank of the Tigris. 
The kings proved to bare reigned there a: e 
fourteen in number, divisible into three 
groups ; and their reigns are thought to 
have covered a space of nearly 350 years, 
Yom B.c, 1273 to B.c. 930. The most re- 
markable monarch of the series was called 
Tiglath-pilcscr. lie appears to have been 
king towards the close of the twelfth centur), 
and thus to have been contemporary with 
Samuel. The later kings of the scries arc 
»nly known to us as the ancestors of tw-o 
great monarchs ; Sardanapuhis the A rst, and 
is son, Shalmaneser or Shalmanubar, a stiU 
greater conqueror. Ilia sf>n and graiuisou 
blluwed In his steps, but scarcely equalled 
is glory. Ibe latter is thought to be 
identical with the RiblieiU I'u), Rhul, or 
Phaloch — 7. The kings from Put to 

Esnrhaddmi.-^-ln the 2nd bo^ik of Kings wo 
nd the names of Pul, Tlglulh-pileser, Shai- 
lancser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon K. 

V. 19, 29, xvil, 8, xvlli. 18, xix. 37); find 
n Isaltth we have the name of thirgon, 
ing of Assyria ”( ^*- *)• The inscriptions, 

»y showing us that Hargon was the father of 
ff^nneherib, gx his place In the Hot, uni 
we us for the monarchs of the last half ut 
lie Sth and the ilmt half of the 7th century 
JJ the (prblHibty) eouildele list at I'iglaUU* 
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pilater II., ShalmaiiMer II., Bar^om, Senna- 
eberib, and Esarhoddon. — 8. Lower Dynaety, 
It Mexni to be ccruin that at, or near, the 
aeccaalon of Pul, about a.c. 770, a 
chari^a of tome kind or Oliver occurred in 
Aasyria. Probably the Pul or Plialoch of 
Scripture waa really the Iqhi klnff of the old 
monarchy, and Ti^^lath-piloscr II., hit tuc< 
centor, waa the founder of what has been 
called the “ Lower Empire.** — 9. Supposed 
loss of the empire at this period, — Many 
writert of repute have been inclined to aceept 
the atateinent of IIerodutu>* with rcs]iect to 
the breaking up of the vrhole empire at this 
period. It it exidciit, howex'er, ^th from 
Scripture and from the inonumenta, that the 
thock tuatained through the domcatic revolu- 
tion has been greatly exaggerated. It is 
plain, from Sofipturc, that In the reigns of 
Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, Sen- 
iMcherib^ and Esarhaddoiit AssyrU was ns 
great is ntn^fhrm^ il^ Onerei^groimd 
ft isems Eetcssai 7 ti ehiieMe tlm 
seMid Assyrian kfggjttoii 4^ teaily. gesnlar 
and lai^ thsi'llrst t tliit hiidor 

H the limits eif the t^idre renohed their fhb 
lest extent, end the Internal prosperity was 
at tlie highest. — 10. S$u>ee$9ors ef Bear had* 
don.*^By the end of the reign of Bsarhaddon 
the triumph of the arms of Assjrrls had been 
so Oomplete that scarcely an enemy waa left 
who eoUld cause her serious anx^ty. In 
Scripture it is remarkahle that we hear no- 
thing of Assyria after the reign of Essr- 
%addoh, and profane history is equally silent 
until the attacks begin whioh brought about 
her downfall.— 1 1. Fall of Asflyn 0 .— The 
fall of Ass^Tia, long proyiously prophesied 
by Isaiah (x. 8-19), was effected by the 
growing strength and boldness of the 
Modes. If we may trust Herodotus, the 
arst Median attack on Kineveh took place 
about the rear b.o. 658. For some time 
their efforts were unsuecessfhl ; but after 
a while, having won over the Babylonians 
to their side, they became superior to the 
Assyrians in the field, and about b.o. 635, 
or a little earlier, laid final siege to the 
capital. — 12, FaljUmmt qf prophecy , — The 
rtropheoies of Nahum and Zephaniah (li, 
15-15) against Assyria were probably de- 
livered shortly before the catastrophe. In 
accordance with Nahum’s announoement 
(iiL 19) we find that Assyria never aueoeeded 
in maintaining a distinct nationality. — 15. 
Omcrtid ekaraetcr of cmp4re,*^Th9 As- 
syrian monarehs bore eway over a number of 
petty kings thi^ough the entire extent of their i 
dominions. ThcM native pilnaea were fou- : 
datorles of the Orbit Menareh, of whom they 
held their orown by the dduble tenwro of; 


hon age and frflmte. It Is not qnlfe eertMik 
bow far Assyria required a religions con- 
formity from the subject peoplg. Her religion 
was s gross snd complex polytheism, com- 
prising the worship of thirteen principal and 
numerous minor divinities at the head of all 
of whom stood the chief god, Asshur, who 
seems to be the deified patriarch of the nation 
(Gen. X. 22). The inscriptions appear to 
state that in all countries over which the 
Assyrians established their supremacy, they 
set up ** the laws of Asshur,” and ** altars to 
the Great Cods.” — 14. Its extent, — On the 
west, the Mediterranean and the river llalys 
appe^ to have been the boundaries ; on the 
north; a fluctuating line, never reaching the 
Euxine nor extending beyond the northern 
fh>nticr of Armenia ; on the east, the Caspian 
Sea and the Great Desert ; on the south, 
the Persian Gulf and the DcMit of Arabia. 
The oountrioa ineluded within those limiip 
aiethe folfowi^ ; — Surik^ Chaldaea, Baby- 
Ionia, Media, ' llalieiieb Armenia, Aeqn^ 
Proper, Meedibotimiui parts of (bippmlMla 
and CUieta, B^i^ Phb^ela, Patestln^ and 
Idumaea. Cypnm was' also for. a while a. 
dependency of. the Assyrian kings, and they 
may perhaps mve held at one time certain 
porUons of Lower Egypt. — 15. CSvifleathn 
of ike ilsiwHafi#.— The eivllisatton of the 
Assyrians was derived originally foom the 
Babylonians. They were a Shorn itio race, 
originally resident in Babylonia (which at 
that time was Cushite), and thus acquainted 
with the Babylonian inventions and dis- 
ooveries, who ascended the valley of thf 
Tigris and established in the tract imme- 
diately below the Armenian mountalnc a 
separate and distinct nationality. Still, as 
their oivilisation developed, it became in 
many respects peculiar. Their art Is of home 
growth. But they were still in the most im- 
{)omnt points barbarians. Their government 
was rude and inartificial; their religion eoarse 
and sensual ; and their conduct of war cruel. 

ASTY'AGES, the last king of the Medes, 
B.o. 595*560, or b.c. 592-558, who was con- 
quered by Cyras (Bel and Dragon, I). Tlie 
name Is identified by KawUnson and Niebuhr 
with Doioccs s Ashdahfik, *be emblem of the 
Median power. 

ASUP'PIM, and HOUSE OF, 1 Chr. xxvi. 
5, 17, literally ** house of the gatherings.” 
Some understand it as a proper name of 
chambers on the south of the Tempter others 
of certain store-rooms, or of the eouneil- 
ehambers in the outer court of the Temple in 
which the elders held their dsliberatioUs, 
A’TAD, TW TURES1IIN8-FLOOB OF, 
eelled alse Abel-Miaraim (Oen. L 10, IIL 
Recording to Jofome It was Ui hla dag ealled * 
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BHhffla or BetbaoU (BeUii^ogla). Bcth« lojaltj to the home of Darid, which had 
Hofla Is known to have liw between th< been so strenuously called out by Asa and 
Jordan and Jericho» therefore on the west Jehoshaphat. His plan was succeshful, and 
aide of Jordans Athallah was put to death. 

ATAR'QATIS* or Dbiiceto» a Syrian god< ATI1'BKS» the capital of Attica, nr\d the 
dess, represented i^nerally with the body o: chief seat of Grecian learning and civilisation 
a woman and the call of a fish (eomp. Da during the golden period of the history of 
•on). Her most famous temples were ai Greece. St. Paul visited It in his journey 
IlierapoUs (Mabug) and Ascalon. There from Macedonia, and appears to have ro« 
was a temple of Atargatis (2 Msec. zii. 26' mained there some time (Acta xvU. 14*34 : 
at Kamlon, which was destroyed by Judas ^mp, 1 Thess. Ui. 1). In mrder to under* 
' Maceabaeiis (I Macs, v, 44). stand the localities mentioned in the nar* 

AT'AliOTHk I* One of the towns In the rative It Is necessary to give a brief account 
^land 9t Han and land of Gilead** (Niun. q( thp topogrgpl^ 6f the blQr* Athens Is 
V iSidlL taken agd built by the tribe of Gad sttnated almt thine mueslhnn the aeS-eenst, 

1 Sd}^ From ita menttan with ^laeea In tho o( Atttea. Jin this plain 

been Id^tilled on the NXof the rtas im t itn l m pl n dn aea. \Ot fkase the, most 
: Dead near |he' moantaln of the JM promlnoil lb n lofty Inanlstndnd^tal^l^^ 

V Aitmr4^ a eonneacion has been assumed be* a eohleal peaked simunit, now ealM the Hill 
tween Ataroth and that mountain. But of St. 0eorge, and which ^lors in aneient 
aome'hther ilehtilleation is necessary. — 0, A times the name of Xpcobcf/tis* This tnoun* 
plsbe on tho (south t) boundary of EpbraM '^in, v^h . waa hipt Included within the 
and Manasseh (Josh. zvi. 2, 7). It is im* anoientwralls^ lies to the north-east of Athens, 
possible to ssy whether Ataroth is or is not and fomis the most striking feature In the 
the isamo place, as, 8. ATAnoTM*Ai>AR, or environs of the eity. U. Is to Alhens what 
•adhaz bn the west border of Benjamin, Vcsuvlm^is to Naplda, or Arthur's Seat to 
*• near the * mountain * that Is on the south Edinburgh. South-west of Lycabettus there 
side of the nether Beth-horon** (Josh. zvL 3, are four hills of moderate height, all of which 
zvili. IS). In the Oiiomasticon mention Is formed part of the eity. Of thesb the nearest 
made of an Atharoth in Ephraim, in the to Lyca^ttus, and at the distance of a mile 
SBOuntains, 4 miles N. of Sebaste ; as well as from the latter, was the Acropoiis, or citadel 
two places of the name not fer from Jem* of Athens, a square craggy rock rising 
ialcro.**>4. ** Atarotb, ruz boose of Joab," abruptly^bout 130 feet, with a fiat summit 
a place (t) occurring In the list of the descen* of about 1000 feet long from east to west, by 
dants of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 54). 500 feet broad from north to south. Imme*.. 

A*riLACH (1 Sam. zxk. 30). As the name diately west of tho Acropolis Is a second hill 
does not occur elsewhere, it has been sug- »f irregular form, the Areopagus {Mars' 
gested that it is an error of the transcriber Milt), To the south-west there rises a third 
for Ether, a town in the low country of Judah hill, the Pnyz^ on which the assemblies of 
(Josh. zv. 42). the cltisens were held ; and to the south of the 

ATHALl'AH, daughter of Ahab and Jese- latter Is a fourth bill, known as the Mttaenm, 
bel, married Jehoram the ton of Jehoshaphat On the eastern and western sides of the city 
king of Judah, and introdoeed into the S. there run two small streams, w hich are 
kingdom the worship of Baal. After the nearly ezhausted before they reach the sea, 
great revolution, by which Jehu seated him* »y the heats of summer and by the chaiutoU 
self on the throne of Bamaria, she killed all 'or artificial irrigation. That on the c.i^^t 
the members of the royal family of Judah is the llissus, which flowed through the 
who had escaped his sword (fi K. zl. 1), southern quarter of the city: that x>n the 
availing herself probably of her position as west is the Cephlssus. Bcuth of the city 
Kinp^s Mother [Asa], to perpetrate the crime, seen the Baronie gulf, with the harbour ^ of 
From the §lBvihtn of the roysf house, one .thens. — Athens is said to have derivctl its 
infiiDt named Joasht the youngest son .of lame feom the protniiienee given to the 
Abaaiab, was resetfed by his aiiit Jeboshaba, imrshfp of the goddess Atheba (Minerva) by 
wife of Jehoiadk (2 Chr- EzBi. 11} the high* its king Ere^t^us. The inbahitants were 
priest (2 Chr. zzlv« 6 ). The child wae, prevtooriy cal}pd Geeropidae, from Cccrops, 
brought up nfider Jehtdsda'e eare, and eon* who, according to tradition, was the ori* 
cpeled in the Temple for siz yean, during glnali^ founder of the city, This at first 
wbleh period Athallah reigned over Judah, occupied only the hiU or rorit vfhich after* 
Ai length Jehotada thought It time to pro* wards became the AetopoUe^ but gradually 
duca the lewfta king to the people, trusting the bttlldings epread over' the ground at 
IP their anal fer the worih^ of God, and the southern fool Mdi hill. It wee noi 
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till the time of Pieietratus and hli aona 60 atadia orV| miles to ctrenmferenee. BU 
(a.c. 060-514) that the eity began to as* the viewa of Themistocles were not oonAned 
•ume any degree of splend^iiir. The moat to the mere defence of Athens : he coiitero* 
remarkable buihling of these despots was the plated making her a great naval power, and 
gigantic temple of the Ol^mnplan Zeus or for this purpose adequate docks and arsenali 
Jupiter. Xerxes reduced the ancient city wore required. Previously the Athenians 
almost to a heap of ashes. After the dc« had used aa their only harbour the open 
parture of the Persians* its reconstruction on roadstead of FhaUntm on the eastern side 
a much larger scale was commenced under of the Phaleric bay* where the seashore la 
the superintendence of Themistocles, whose nearest to Athens. But Themistocles trans* 
Arst care was to provide for its safety by the ferred the naval station of the Athenians to 
erection of walla. The Acropolis now formed the peninsula of Piraens, which is distant 
the centre of the city* round wfteh the newr about 4| miles from Athens* and eontains 
walls described sai irregular efrolo oi about three natural harbonriiF It was not UU the 
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administration of Pericles that the walls were a museum, containing the finest productions 
built which connected Athens with her ports, of the architect and the sculptor, in which 
Under the administration of Pericles, Athens the whiteness of the marble was relieved by 
was adorned with numerous public buildings, brilliant colours, and rendered still more 
which existed in all their glory when 8U Paul danxUng by the transparent clearness of ilia 
visite<l the city* and of which some idea may Athenian atmosphere. The only approach to 
be formed from the accompanying restora* it waa from the Agora on its western side, 
tton. The AtfopolU was the chief centre At the top of a magnificent flight of marble 
of the architectnral splendour of Athens, steps* 70 fret bro^ stood the JPropjiiaea, 
After the Pmian wars the hill had ceased to eonsiruetod under the auspices of Pericles 
be Inhahltsd* and was appropriated ' to the and which aerred as a auitable entrance, to 
worship of ^tbena and to toe Atoitr guardiap the exquisite works witoiu. The Propylaea 
deities of the city, tt was ee;iwad;jrlto tbe were toemeelres one of toe masterpieM of 
temples of gqds and hqrotol I^Ui. ttO Atlmnlaii Art.> They were entirety, of Pen* 
platfrrm pieuietitod no only a toneibi^^ 6l|i te8e marbla* ^ eovered the whole of the 
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WMtern end of the AeropoKs, haTing a 
breadth of 168 feet. On passing through 
the Propylaea HI the glories of the Acropolis 
became visible. The chief building was the 
Pmrikhum (i.e. House of the Virgin), the 
most perfect production of Grecian archi- 
tecture. It derived its name from its being 
the temple of Athena Parthenos, or Athena 
the Vir^n, the invincible goddess of war. 
It stood on the highest part of the Acropolis, 
near its centre. It was entirely of Pcntelic 
marble, on a nistic basement of ordinary 
limestone, and its architecture, which was of 
the Doric order, was of the purest kind. It 
was adorned with the most exquisiteaiculp- 
tures, executed by various artists under the 
direction of Phidias. A large number of these 
sculptures were brought to England by Lord 
Elgin, of whom they were purchased by the 
nation and deposited in the British Museum. 
But the chief wonder of the Parthenon was 
the colossal statue of the Virgin Goddess 
executed by Phidias himself. The Acropolis 
was adorned with another colossal figure of 
Athena, in bronze, also the work of Phidias. 
It stood in the open air, nearly opposite the 
Tropylaea. With its pedestal it must have 
been about 70 feet high, and consequently 
towered above the roof of the I’arthcnon, 
so that the point of its spear and the crest 
of its helmet were visible off the promon- 
tory of Sunium to ships approaching Athens. 
Another magnificent building on the Acropolis 
was the I^rechthfum, or temple of Krcchtheus. 
It was one of the finest models of the Ionic 
order, as the Parthenon was of the Doric. 
It stood to the north of the latter building, 
and close to the northern wall of the Acro- 
polis. Among the remarkable places in other 
parts of the city we may mention, first, the 
Dhnyaiac theatre^ which occupied the b 1 oi>c 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Acro- 
polis. The middle of it was excavated out of 
the rock, and the rows of scats ascended In 
curves one above another, the diameter in- 
creasing with the height. It was no doubt 
sufl9ciently large to accommodate the whole 
body of Athenian citizens, as well as the 
strangers who flocked to Athens during the 
Dionysiae festival, but its dimensions cannot 
now be accurately ascertained. It had no 
roof, but the spectators were probably pro- 
tected from the sun by an awning, and from 
their elevated seats they had a distinct view 
of the sea, and of the peaked Mils of Salakuls 
in the horlson. Above them rose the Par- 
thenon and the other buildings of the Acro- 
polis, so that they sat under the shadow of 
the ancestral gods of the country. The Are* 
qjMigiu, 01 Hill of Area (Mars) is described 
daawhere. [Maes* Hill.] The /Wyx, or 


place for holding the public aasemhlies 
the ‘ Athenians, stood on the aide of a low 
rooky hill, at the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile from the Areopagus. Projecting 
from the hill, and hewn out of it, still stands 
a solid rectangular block, called tbe Bcma or 
pulpit, from whence the orators addressed 
the multitude in the area before them. The 
position of the Bema commanded a view of 
the Propylaca and the other magnificent edi- 
fices of the Acropolis, while beneath it was 
the city itself studded with monuments of 
Athenian glory. The Athenian orators fre- 
quently roused the national feelings of their 
audience by pointing to the I'ropylaea and 
to the other splendid buildings before them. 
Between the Pnyx on the west, the Areopagus 
on the north, and the Acropolis on the cast, 
and closely adjoining the base of these hillA 
stood the Agora or Market,** where St. Pau. 
disputed daily. In a direction from north- 
west to south-east a street called the CeramTciis 
ran diagonally through the Agora, entering 
it through the valley between the Pnyx and 
the Areopagus. Tbe street was named after 
a district of tbe city, which was divided into 
two parts, the Inner and Outer Ceramlcus. 
The former lay within the city walls, and 
included the Agora. Tbe Outer Ceramic us, 
which formed a handsome suburb on the 
north-west of the city, was the burial-place 
of all persons honoured with a public funeral. 
Through it ran the road to tbe gymnasium 
and gardens of the Academy, which were 
situated about a mile from the walls. Th« 
Academy was the place where Plato and his 
disciples taught. On each side of this road 
were monuments to illustrious Athenians 
especially those who had fallen in battle. 
East of the city, and ont‘«ide the walls, was 
the Lycium, a gymnasium dedicated to Apollo 
Lyecus, and celebrate<I as the place in which 
Aristotle taught. — The remark of the sacred 
historian respecting the inquisitive character 
of the Athenians (Acts xvii. 21} is attested 
by the unanimous voice of antiquity. Demo- 
sthenes rebukes bis countrymen for therr 
love of constantly going about in the maikci, 
ind asking one another %Vhut news 7 T'ncir 
natural liveliness was partly owing to the 
purity and clearness of tiie atmonphei c of 
Attica, which also allowed ihrin to pass much 
of their time in the open air. The trans- 
parent clearness of the atnios]tbcre is noiicod 
by Euripides (Medm, 820), who describes 
the Athenians as ** delicately marching 
through most pellucid afr.” Modi rn tiu- 
^ellers have not failed to notice the same 
peculiarity. Thus Doan Stanley speaks ** 
the transparent clearness, the brilliant colour- 
ing of an Athenian sky ; of the flood of flrct 
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with which the marble columns, the moun- 
tains, and the sea are all bathed and pene- 
trated by an illumination of an Athenian 
•unse^.”— St. Paul beg^an bis address ut 
Athena by speaking of their ** carefulness 
in religion,’* which is translated in the 
A. V. too superstitious, ” an unfortunate 
mistranslation, as Conybeare and Ilowson 
remark, because it entirely destroys the 
graceful courtesy of St. Paul’s opening ad- 
dress, and represents him as beginning his 
speech by offending his audience.” The 
Athenian carefulness in religion is con- 
flrined by the ancient writers. Thus Pausa- 
nias says that the Athenians surpassed all 
other states in the attention which they 
paid to the worship of the gods ; and hence 
tl e city was crowded in erery direction 
with temples, altars, and other sacred build- 
ings. The altar “ to the Unknown God,” 
which St. Paul mentions, has been spoken 
of elsewhere. [Altar, p. 24, b.] Of the 
Christian church, founded by St. Paul at 
Athens, according to ecclesiastical tradition, 
Dionysius the Aroopagite was the first bishop. 
[Dionysius.] 

ATONEMENT, THE DAY OF, the great 
day of national humiliation, and the only 
one commanded in the Mosaic law. [Fasts.] 
'I’hc mode of its observance is described in 
I.ev. xri., and the conduct of the people is 
emphatically enjoined in Lev. xx*-i. 26-32. 
— II. It was kept on the tenth day of Tisri, 
that is, from the evening of the ninth to the 
evening of the tenth of that mouth, five days 
before the Foa.sl of Tabernacles. [Fkstivai.s.] 
— 111. The observances of the day, ns de- 
scribed in the law, were ns follow. It was 
kept by the people ns a high solemn sabbath. 
On this occasion only the high priest w’as 
permitted to enter into the Holy of Holies. 
Having bathed his person and dressed him- 
self entirely in the holy white linen gur- 
nents, he brought forward a young bullock 
for a sin-offering, purchased at his own cost, 
on account of himself and his family, and 
tw'o young goats for a sin-offering with a 
ram for a burnt-offering, which were paid 
for out of the public treasury, on account of 
the people. He then presented the two goats 
before the T.ord at the door of the tabernacle 
and cast lots upon thenf. On one lot ” for 
Jehovah ” was inscribed, and on the other 
“ for Azazrl.** He next sacrificed the young 
bullock as a sin-offering for himself and his 
fkmlly. Taking with him some of the blood 
of the bullock, he filled a censer with burn* 
ing coals from the bmxcn altar, took a hand- 
ful of incense, and entered into the most holy 
place. He then threw the incense upon the 
eoals and enveloped the meroy-eeat In a cloud 


of smoke. Ulien, dipping his finger into the 
blood, he sprinkled it seven times before the 
mercy-scat eastward. The goat upon which 
the lot for Jehovah ” had fallen was thet 
slain and the high priest sprinkled its blood 
before the mcrcy-scat in the same manner as 
he had done that of the bullock. Going out 
from the Holy of Holies he purified the holy 
place, sprinkling some of the blood of both 
the victims on the altar of incense. At this 
time no one besides the high priest was suf- 
fered to be present in the holy place. The 
purification of the Holy of Holies, and of the 
holy place, being thus completed, the high 
priest# laid his hands upon the head of the 
goat on which the lot ”/or AzazeV^ had 
fallen, and confessed over it all the sins of 
the pe»>ple. The goat was then led, by a 
man chosen for the purpose, into the wilder- 
ness, into ” a land not Inhabited,” and was 
there let loose. The high priest after this 
returned into the holy place, bathed himself 
again, put on bis usual garments of office, 
and offered the two rams as burnt-offerings, 
one for himself and one for the people. He 
also burnt upon the altar the fat of the two 
sin-offerings, while their flesh was carried 
away and burned outside the camp. They 
who took away the flesh and the man who 
had led away the goat had to bathe their 
persons and wash their clothes as soon as 
their service was performed. The accessory 
burnt-offerings mentioned Num. xxix. 7-11, 
were a young bullock, a ram, seven lambs, 
and a young goat. — IV. There has been 
much discussion regarding the meaning of 
the word Axazel. The opinions which seem 
most worthy of notice are the following 
1. It has been regarded os a designation of 
the goat itself. This view has been most 
favoured by the old interpreters, who in 
general supposed it to mean the goat sent away^ 
or let loose. But in this case it does not 
seem possible to make sense out of Lev. xvi. 
10 and 26. 2. Some have taken Azaxel for 

the name of the place to which the goat was 
sent. 3. a) Gesenius supposes it to be some 
false deity who was to be appeased by such a 
sacrifice as that of the goat, h) But others 
have regarded him as an evil spirit, or the 
devil himself. 4. An explanation of the 
word which seems less objectionable, if it 
is not wholly satisfactory, would render the 
designation of the lot ” for complete sending 
away.” — V. Tn considering the meaning of 
the particular rites of the day, three points 
appear to be of a very distinctive character. 
1. The white garmenU of the high priest, 
fl. His entrance into the Holy of Holies. 
3. The scapegoat. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (U. 7-23) teaches us to apply 
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tAe first iMirtiaalmn. Th^ hlgli priest 
himself, with his person eleensed end dressed 
ui white germtntSt was the best outward 
tjrpe whieh a liring man could present in hit 
own person of that pure and holjr One wh< 
was to purify His popple and to cleanse them 
fhmi their sins. But respecting the meaning 
the scapegoat, we hare no such light to 
guide nsy and the subject is one of great 
ioubt and difficulty. It has been generally 
considered that it was dismissed to signify 
the carrying away of the sins of the people, 
as it were, out of the sight of Jehovah. 1 
we keep in view that the two goats arc 
spoken of as parts of one and the saii^ sin> 
offering, wc shall not have much difficulty in 
seeing that they form together but one sym 
boUcal expression : the slain goat setting 
forth the act of sacrifice, in giving up its own 
life for others **to Jehovnh ;** and the goal 
which carried off its load of sin “ for com- 
plete removal,** as signifying the cleansing 
influence of faith in that sacrifice. 

AT'ROTH, a city of Gad (Num. xxxii 

S5). 

ATTAH*A, a coast-town of PamphylU, 
mentioned Acts xiv, It was built h 

Attalos Philadelphus, king of Pergamus, and 
named after the monarch. Ail Its remains 
are characteristic of the date of iU founda- 
tion. Leake fixes Attalia at Adalutf on the 
S. coast of Asia Minor, N. of the Dudm Su 
the ancient Catarrhactes. 

AT'TALUS, the name of three kings of 
Pergamus who reigned respectively b.c. 2U- 
197, 159-138 (PhiUdelphus), 138-133 (Philo- 
metor). It is uncertain whether the letters 
sent from Rome in favour of the Jews ( 1 .Macc. 
zv. 22) were addressed to Attalus II. or At- 
tains III., as their date falls in u.c. 139-8, 
about the time when the latter succeeded his 
uoele. 

AUGUS'TW CA EfifAR, the first Roman 
emperor. He was bom a. u.c. 691, u.c. 63. 
Ills ffither was Coius Octavius ; his mother 
AUa, daughter of Julia the sister of C. Julius 
Caesar. He was principally educated by his 
great-uiiele Julius Caesar, and was made his 
heir. After his murder, the young Octavius, 
then Chilis Julius Caesar Octavianus, was 
taken Into the Triumvirate with Antony and 
Lepidtts, ao<^ after the remora! of the latter, 
divided the empire with Antony. The 
•tmggln ftnr the supreme power was ter- 
minated In favour of Oetavianns by the Imltle 
of Aetium, s.c. 81. On this victory, be was 
saluted Imperator ^ the senate, who ooo- 
Barred on blm the UUe AngusCfis (a.e. 87). 
ths iral link binding him to N. biitory is 
his treatment of ilerod after the battle of 
Aetiom, that prianw, who bad esponsedj 


Antonyms aide, found himself pardoned, taken 
Into favour and eonfirmed, nay even inereoseo 
in his power. After Herod’s death in a.d. 4, 
Augustus divided his dominions almost 
exactly aeoording to his dying directions, 
among his sons. Augustus died at Nola in 
Campania, Aug. 19, a.v.c. 767, a.d. 14, in 
his 76th year ; but long before his death be 
had associated Tiberias with him in the 
empire. 

AUGUSTUS* BAND (Acts xxvii. I). 
[Armt.] 

A'V'A, a place in the empire of Assyria, 
apparently the same as Ivah (2 K. xvil. 24). 

AV'AKAX, the suraainoof Eleaxnr, brother 
of Judahs Maccabeus (I Macc. ii. 5). 

A'VKN. 1. The “ plain of Aven ** is men- 
tloncd by Amos (i. 5) in his denunciation of 
Syria and the country to the N. of Palestine. 
It has not been identified with certainty. — S. 
In Hos. X. 8 the word is clearly an abbre- 
viation of Botha ven, that is Bethel (comp. 
Iv. 15, Ac.). — 3. The sacred city of Heliopolis 
or On, in Egypt (Ex. xxz. 17). 

A'VIM, A'VIMS, or A'VITKS. 1. A 
people among the early inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, whom wc meet with in the S.W. corner 
of the sea-coast, whither they may have 
made their way northwards from the Desert. 
The only notice of them which has ctmie 
down to us is contained in a remarkable 
fragment .of primeval history preserved in 
Dcut. ii. 23. it is a carious fact that botli 
the LXX. and Jerome identified the Avvim 
with the Hivites. — 2. The people of Avva, 
among the colonists who were sent by the 
king of Assyria to rc-iuhabit the det>opulute<t 
cities of Israel (2 K. xvii. 31). 

AWL, a tool of which we do not know the 
ancient form. The only notice of it is in 
connexion with the custom of boring the eur 
of the slave (Ex. xxl. 6 ; Dcut. xv, 17). 

AXE. Seven Hebrew words arc rciuleretl 
‘ax*’ In the A. V.: the one of mo>.t c<»»i- 
mon occurrence being Qnrztn, from a 
signifying to cut or sever,** as ** halchot,*' 
rom ** hack,** corresponds to the l.at. 

It consisted of a head of iron (cf. Is. x. 3i], 
fastened, with thongs or otherwise, uj»f>n 
handle of wood, and so liable to slip off 
DeuL xis. 5; 2 K. ri. 5). It was us^hI for 
lelllng trees (Deut^ ix, 18), and for 
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shaping the wood when felled, perhape like 
the modern adee (1 K. t 1. 7). — Tho ** battle* 
ax ** {mappSiB, Jer. li. 20) was probablf, aa 
Its root indicates, a hsayy maoe or maul, like 
that* which gave his surname to Charles 
JfarUL 

AZARrAll, a common name in Hebrew 
and especially in the families of the priests 
of the line of Elbasau, whose name has 
precisely the sanm meaning aa Asariak. It 
is nearly identical, and is often confounded 
with Esra as well as with Zerahiah and 
geraiah. The principal persons who bore 
this name were : — 1. Son of Ahixnaaa (1 Chr. 
▼i, 9]^ lie appears from 1 K. ir. 2, to hare 
succeeded Zadok, his grandfather, in the 
high priesthood, in the reign of Solomon, 
Ahimaaa having died before Zadok. [Ahi- 
afAAz.] To him, it can scarcely be doubted, 
.listead of to his grandson, Axariah the son 
of Jobanan, belongs the notice in 1 Chr. ri. 
10. Josephus merely mentions Asarias as 
the son and successor of Ahimaaa. — fl. 
Asariah, the son of Oded (2 Chr. xv. 1), 
called simply Oded in ver. 8, was a remark- 
able prophet in the days of king Asa, and a 
contcmpoiury of Azariah the son of Jobanan 
the high priest, and of Ilanani the seer. — 3. 
The high priest in the reign of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, whose name, perhaps from this cir- 
cumstance, is oflon corrupted into Asariah 
(2 K. xlv. 21, XT, 1, 6, 7, 8, &c.). The 
moat memorable event of his liie Is that 
which is recorded in 2 Chr, xxri. 17-20, 
When king Uxziah, dated by ids great pros- 
perity and power, ** transgressed against the 
I,ord his God, and went into the Temple of 
the lA)rd to burn incense upon tho altar of 
incense,’* Azariah the priest, accompanied by 
eighty of his brethren, went in boldly after 
him, and withstood him. lie was contem- 
porary with Isaiah the prophet, and with 
Amos and Joel, and doubtless witnessed the 
great earthquake In Uzsiab's reign (Am. i. 1 ; 
Zech. xiv. 5). 

AZ'EKAIT, a town of Judah, with depend- 
ent villages, tying in the Shefelah or rich 
agricultural plain. It is most clearly defined 
as being near Hhochob (1 Sam. xvii. I) ; but 
its position bos not yet been recognized. 

AZ.MA'VETH, a place to all apiHsaranoe In 
Benjaii in, being named with Anathoth, Kir- 
jaih-Jeurhu and other towns belonging to that 
ribe (Ezr. il. 24). The name elsewhere 
occurs as Rktii-Azmatstu. 

AZ'MON, a place named ns being on the 8. 
boundary of the Holy Land, apparently near 
the torrent of Egypt ( fTadi (Bum. 

xxzlv. 4, 8 ; Josh. XT. 4). It has not yet 
been identified. 

AZ^NGTll-TA'BO I. the ears {i. a. poedbly 


the sommitsjl of Tabor, one of the landmarks 
of the boundary of Naphtall (Josh. xix. 84). 
The town, if town it be, has kitherto escaped 
recognition. 

AZ'ZAH. The more accurate rendering oi 
the name of the well-known Philistine city, 
Gaza (Deut. ii. 23 ; 1 K. ir. 24 ; Jer. xxv. 
20 ). 


B A'AL, the supreme male divinity of the 
Phoenician and Canaanitisb nations, as 
Asutorktb was their supreme female divinity. 
Both names have the peculiarity o* being 
used .In the plural, and it seems certain that 
these plurals designate not statu .s of the 
divinities, but different modifications of the 
divinities themselves. The word Baal is in 
Hebrew a common noun of frequent occur- 
rence, having the meaning Lord, not so 
much, however, in the senw of Ruler as of 
MoBter, Owner, PoBBeBBor, There can be no 
doubt of the very high antiquity of the wor- 
ship of Baal. We find it established amongst 
the Moabites and their allies the Midianites 
in the time of Moses (Num. xxii. 41), and 
through these nations the Israelites were 
seduced to the worship of this god under the 
particular form of Baal-l’cor (Num. xxv. 
3-18 ; Deut. Iv. 3). In the times of the 
kings the worship of Baal spread greatly, and 
together with that of Asherab became the 
religion of the court and people of the ten 
tribes (1 K. xvl. 81-83, xvUi. 19, 22). And 
though this idolatry was occasionally ptit 
down (2 K. iii. 2, x. 28) it appears never to 
have been permanently abolished among them 
(2 K. xvii. 16). In the kingdom of Judah 
also Baal- worship extensively prevailed. The 
worship of Baal amongst the Jews seems U 
have been appointed with much pomp and 
ceremonial. Temples were erected to him 
(1 K. xvi. 32 ; 2 K. xi. 18) ; his images were 
set up (2 K. X. 26) ; his altars were very 
numerous (Jer. xi. 13), were erected particu- 
larly on lofty eminences (IK. xviii. 20), and 
on the roofs of houses (Jer. xxxii. 29) ; there 
were priests in great numbers (IK. xviii. 
19), and of various classes (2 K. x. 19} ; the 
worshippers appcMir to have been arrajxd in 
appropriate robes (2 K. x. 22) ; the worship 
was performed ky burning incense (Jer. vii. 
9) and oflbring nurnt-saorifices, which occa- 
sionally consisted of human victims (Jer. xix. 
5). The officiating priests danced with fl*antic 
^outs around the altar, and cut themselves 
with knives to excite the attention and com- 
passion oi the god (1 K. xviii. 26-28). 
Throughout all the Phoenician coimiiet we 
eontinoally find traoee of the worship of this 
ffod; nor need we hesitate to regard the 
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Babylonian Bel (Is. xWI. 1) cr Belos, as 
essentially identical with Baal, though per 
haps under soin^ modified form. Among the 
compounds of B^ which appear in the O. T. 
are; — 1. Ba'al-bi/ritu (Judg. riil. 33, ix , 
4 ). The name signifies the CovenanUBaal, 
the god who comes into oorenant with the 
worshippers. — 2. BA^AL-aa'aca, worshipped 
at Ekron (2 K. i. 2, S, Ifi). The meaning of 
the name is Baal or Lord of the fly. The 
name occurs In the N. T. in the well-known 
farm Breulebcb. — 3. Ba'al-pb'or. We hare 
already referred to the worship of this god. 
The narrative (Num. xxr.) seems clearly to 
show that this form of Baal-worshi|^ was 
connected with licentious rites. Baal-Peor 
was identified by the Rabbins and early 
fathers with Priupus. 

BA'AIj, geogrnphieal. This word occurs 
as the prefix or suffix to the names of several 
places in Palestine. It never seems to have 
become a naturalised Hebrew word ; and 
such places called by this name or its com- 
pounds as can be identified, were either near 
Phoenicia, or in proximity to some other 
acknowledgfed seat of heathen worship. Some 
of the places in the names of which Baal 
forms a part are as follows ; — 1. Ba*al, a 
town of Simeon, named only in I Chr, iv. 33, 
which from the parallel list in Josh, xix, 
seems to hare been identical with BAArjtTii- 
Bkbr. — 2. Ba^ALAfi. (a.) Another name f<;r 
Kirjath-Jcarim, or KrajATii-BAAL, the well- 
known town, now Kuriet el Bnah, It is 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 9, 10 ; I Chr. xiii. 6. 
In Josh. XV. 11, it is called Mount Baalah, 
and in xv. 60, and xviii. 14, Kirjath-Baul. 
It would seem as if Baalah were the earlier 
or Canaonite appellation of the place. In 

2 Sam. vL 2, the name occurs slightly altered 
as Baalc of Judah.*' (^.) A town in the 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. 29), which in xix. 

3 is called Balati, and in the parallel list (1 
Chr. iv, 29) Bii.haii. — 3. Ba'al-oad, used to 
denote the most northern (Josh. xi. 17, xii. j 
7), or perhaps north-western (xiil. 3), pm'nt 
to which Joshua's victories extended. It 
was in all probability a Phoenician or Ca- 
naanite sanctuary of Baal under the aMjject 
of Gad, or Fortune.— 4. Ba'al-iia'mon, a 
place at which Solomon had a vineyard, 
evidently of great extent (Cant. vlii. U). — 
B. Ba'al-ita'kor, a place ‘‘by Ephraim,” 
where Absalom appears to have had a sheep- 
tan, and where Amnon was murdered (2 
Sam. xiii. 23),->d. Mount Ba'ai.-iikk*mon 

Judg. ill. 8), and simply Boal-hcrmon (1 
Ohr. V. 23}. This is usually considered as a 
distinct place from Mount llermon ; but we 
know that this mountain had at least three 
namea (Dout. lU. 9), and Baa^-hermon may 


have been a fourth in use among the Pb.ie> 
nician worshippers of Baal.— 7. Ba'al-uv'on. 
ohe of the towns which were built by the 
Renbenites (Num. xxxii. 38), and to which 
they “ gave other names.” It also oecura in 
1 Chr. T. 8, and on each occasion with Nebo. 
In the time of Esekiel it was Moabite, one of 
the cities which were the ‘‘glory of the 
country ” (£s. xxv. 9). — 8. BA'AL-rn'AiiM, 
the scene of a victory of David over the 
Philistines, and of a great destruction of 
their Images (2 Sam. v. 20 ; I Chr. xiv. ll). 
The place antf the circumstance appear to be 
again alluded to In Is. xxriii. 21, where it is 
called Mount P.— 9. BA'AL-sBAL'isnA, ai^lace 
named only in 2 K. iv. 42 ; apparently not 
far ftrom Gllgal (comp. ver. 38). — lO. Ba'al- 
ta'mar, a place named only in Judg. xx. 83, 
as near Gibeah of Benjamin. The palm-tree 
{tdmnr) of Deborah (iv. 3) was situated some- 
where In the locality, and is possibly alluded 
to. — 11. Ba'al-xe'pfon, a place in Kgypt 
near where the Israelites crossed the Rod 
Sea (Ex. XIV. 2, 9; Num. xxxiii. 7). From 
the position of Goshen and the indications 
afforded by the narrative of the route of tlie 
Israelites, we place Baal-xophon on the 
western shore of the Gulf of Sues, a little 
below it.s head, which at that time was ab<.mt 
30 or 40 miles northward of the present 
hea<l. 

BA'Ar.I5j, king of the .Ammonites at Ihf 
time of the de^truction of Jerusalem by Nc- 
uuchadncf.zar (Jcr. xl. 14), 

BA'ANAU. Son of lUmmon, a Benjamite, 
who with his brother Uechab murder etl l.-ih- 
bonheth. For this they were kilk-tl by David, 
and their mutilated boilies hurig up over the 
pool at Hebron (3 Sam. iv. 2, .>, 9;. 

BA^\SHA, B.c. 9.53-931, third reign 
•f the .separate kingdom of Israel, and the 
founder of its sccon<l dynrif»ty. He was son 
>f Ahijah of the tribe of D^ichar, arid c*)r. 
spired against King Nadab, S(jn of 
when he was be-ieging the Pbili'.^tiije town 
of CibbeiKon (1 K. xv. 27), and killed biiu 
with his whole family. He appears to have 
been of humble origin (1 K. xvi. 2). It w£m 
probably in the 13th year of bis reign that 
he made war on Asa, and began to fortify 
Hamah. He was defeated by tiic unexix*cte<l 
alliance of Asa with Benhadad I. of Da mas- 
cns. Baasha died in the 2ltb year of bir 
reign, and was honourably burF<l in ibi 
beautiful city ofTirxab 'Cant. vi. 1), which h< 
bad made his capital (1 K. xr\ 6 ; 2 Chr 
xvl. 1-6), 

BA'BEL, BAB'VLON, l» projM'rly the ea 
pjlal city of the country, which W called li- 
Gencsia 3/»tnar, and in the later bookr 
Chaltkien, or the land of the Chaldaeanti. i h. 
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architectural remains discovered In southern 
Babylonia, taken In coi^Janctlon with the 
monumental records, seem to Indicate that it 
was ^ot at first the capital, nor, indeed, a 
town of Tcry great importance. The first 
rise of the C^ldaean power was In the region 
close upon the Persian Gulf; thence the 
nation spread northwards up the course of 
the rivers, and the scat of government moved 
in the same direction, being finally fixed at 
Babylon, perhaps not earlier than b.c. 1700. 
— I. Topography of Bethylon — Ancient de» 
teriptions of the city . — The descriptions of' 
Babylon which have come down to us in ‘ 
classical writers are derived chiefly from two 
sources, the works of Herodotus 
and of Ctesias. According to 
the former, the city, which was 
built on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates, formed a vast square, 
enclosed within a double line of 
high walls, the extent of the 
outer circuit being 480 stades, 
or about 56 miles. The entire 
area included would thus have 
been about 200 square miles. 

The houses, which were fre- 
quently throe or four stories 
high were laid out in straight 
streets crossing each other at 
right angles. In each division 
of the town there -was a fortress 
or stronghold, consisting in the 
one case of the royal palace, in 
the other of tho groat temple 
of llelns. The two portions of 
the city were united by a bridge, 
compost'd of a series of stone 
piers with moveable platforms 
<^f wo()d stretching from one 
[)ior to another. According to 
Ctosias the circuit of tho city 
wus not 480 but 360 stades — 
which is a little under 42 miles, 
ft lay, he says, on both sitles of 
the Euphrates, and the two pai ts 
were connected together by a 
Hit me bridge five stades (above 
1000 yards) long, and 30 feet 
broad, of the kind described by 
1 1 erodotus. A t either extremity 
of the bridge wa.s a royal palace, 
th.it in tho eastern city being 
the more magnificent of ttie 
two. The two palaces were 
joined, not only by the bridge, 
but by a tunnel under the river! 
f.'tesias* account of the temple 
of Bel us has not come down to 
us. In examining Ih© truth of 
descriptions, we shall most 


convenlcntlybommence from the outer oireuh 
of the town. All the ancient writers appeal 
to agree in the fact of a strict of vast 
sine, more or less inhabited, having been 
enclosed within lofty walls, and included 
untler tho name of Babylon. With respect 
to the exact extent of the circuit they differ. 
The estimate of Herodotus and of Pliny is 
480 stades, of Strabo 385, of Q. Curtins 368, 
of Clitarchus 365, and of Ctesias 360 stades. 
It is evident that here we have merely the 
moderate variations to be expected in inde- 
pendent measurements, except in the first 
of the numbers. Perhaps the true explan- 
ation 4* that Herodotus spoke of the outer 
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ir«U» whieh oonld be traced tn hie time, 
fakinf the loieeet eetlmaie of the extent of 
the cirenit, a% ehall have for the space 
^thla the rampart an area of above 100 
eieere milee; nearly ive times Che alee of 
Loadeet It la evIdeBt that this vast qiaee 
, eaiuiothafe beeaentlreliyeoTered with houses. 
With rcjpud to the height and breadth the 
walla there ts nearly as much diUbfenee of 
sUtement as with regard to their eztenL 
The gates and walls are alike mentioned In 
Sciipture; the height of the one and the 
breadth of the other being specially noticed 
(Jcr. tt. 58 ; eomp. 1. i5» and 11. 53). — 11. 
Vr€MtHt dfe/tf of Ike Ruine . — About fivit miles 
above ilUah^ on the opposite or leA. bank of 
the Euphrates* occurs a series of artificial 
mounds of cnormrus else. They consist chiefly 
of three great masses of bnilding~the high 
pile of nnbaked brickwork called by Ulch 
* MiUcllibe,* but which is known to the 
Arabs as * £ahil\* the building denominated 
the * Kaar * or palace ; and a lofty mound* 
upon which stands the modern tomb of 
Amr&ok-ibn^'Alb, On the west, or right 
bank, the remains are very slight and scanty. 
Scattered over the country on both sides of 
the Baphrates, are a number of remarkable 
mounds, usually standing single, which are 
plainly of the same date with the great mass 
of mins upon the river bank. Of these, by 
far the most striking is the vast ruin called 
the Bire^yimrud^ which many regard as the 
tower of Babel, situated about six miles to 
the S.W. of ilillah. [Bsssr., towke of.J — 
111. Identification of sites . — Hie great mound 
of ^a5i7 is probably the ancient temple of 
Belua. The mound of the Baer marks the 
site aitkhc great Palace of Nebuchadnessar. 
The mound of Amr^m is thought by M. 
Oppert to represent the ** banging gardens ” 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; but most probably it 
represents the ancient palace, coeval with 
Babylon itself, of which Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks in his inscriptions as adjoining his 
own more magnificent residence. The most 
remarkable fact connected with the mag- 
niftcetice of Babylon, is the poorness of the 
material with which such wonderful results 
were produced. With bricks made from the 
soil of the country. In many parts an ex- 
cellent clay, and at first only ** slime for 
mortar** (Gen. xS. 3), were constructed edi- 
fices of so vast a size that they still remain 
anong the most enormous mins 'n the world. 
— IV. Hieiory of Babylon, *>8enpture repre- 
senU the ** beginning of the^ kingdom ** as 
b^onging to the time of Nimrod, the grand- ' 
son of llam (Oen. x. 6*10). The most ancient 
tnseiiptions appear to show that the pri- 
oitf ve lahehitante of the eouatry were really 


Cushite, f. e. Identical in race with the early 
inhabitants of Southern Arabia and of Ethi- 
opia. The early annals of Babylon are filled 
by Beroeus, the nattve historian, with fhree 
dynasHee ; one of 48 Chaldaean kinge, who 
rdgeed 45 $ yeera ; enother of 8 Arab 
kings, who relied 845 yem ; end e third 
of 48 Aesyrlen monerehs, who h^ dominion 
for 586 yearn. The line of Bebyhmien kings 
becomes exactly known to lu flrom the year 
W.C. 747 . The** Canon of Ptolemy** ^ves 
ns the ■Qcejaslon of Babylonian monarchs, 
with the exaet length of the reign of each, 
firom the year e.c. 747 , when Nabonassat 
mounted the throne, to b.c. 331, when the 
last Persian king was dethroned by Alex- 
ander. Of the earlier kings of the Canon, 
the only one worthy of notice is Mardocem- 
palus {b.c. 721), the MKRODAcn-BsLAnAK oi 
Scripture, but it is not till we come to Nabo- 
polassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, that 
a new era in the history of Babylon com- 
mences. On the fall of Ninet-eh (b.c. 625) 
Babylon became not only an independent 
kingdom, but an empire. The city was taken 
by a surprise (b.c. 539), as JeremiAb bad 
prophesied (li. 31), by an army of 5fedes 
and Per8iar4S under Cyrus, as intimated 170 
years earlier by Isaiub (xxi. 1-9], and, tuf 
Jeremiah had also foreshown (li. 39), during 
a festival. According to the book of Daidei, 
it would geem as If Babylon was taken, not 
by Cyrus, lf*ng of Persia, but by a Median 
king, named Darius (v. 31). There is, huw- 
ever, suflScient indication that ** Darius the 
Mede** was not the real conqueror, but a 
monarch with a certain delegated authoritj 
(ace Dan. v. 31, and ix. 1). With the con- 
quest by Cyrus comnu'nced the decay and 
ruin of Babylon, though it Gontinue<l a ruyul 
residence through the entire {period of the 
Persian empire. The defences and public 
buildings suffered grievously from negicet 
during the tong period of {>eaec which fol- 
lowed the reign of Xerxes, After the liiuih 
of Alexander the Groat, the removal of too 
scat of empire to Antioch under the Scluu- 
cidae gave the finishing blow to the projt- 
perity of the place. Since (ben Babylon ha# 
been a quarry from which all the ittbcs m 
the vicinity i^ve derived the bricks with 
which they have built their citivh. lli# 
** great city,*’ ‘‘the beauty of the Chuhlees* 
excellency,*’ has thus emphatically ** become 
heaps** {Jcr. li. 37,. 

BA'BEL, TOWER Of. The “tower of 
Babel** is only mentioned once in sertpture 
(Oen. xl. 4-5), and then as incam pleie. It 
was built of bricks, and the *' sUme ** us4*d 
lor mmrtar was probably hluimen. Such au* 
tbortUes as we possess, represent th^ build- 
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Jig as dostroFed soon after its erectioii. 
When the Jews, however, were earried oap* 
tive into Babylonia, they were struck with 
the Tgst magnitude and peculiar character of 
certain of the Babylonian temples^ in one or 
other of whicb they thought to recognise the 
very tower Itself* The predominant opinion 
was In forour of the great temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa, the modem BirB^N'imrud, But the 
BirB-Nimrud^ though it cannot be the tower 
of Babel itself, may well be taken to sboW 
the probable shape and character of the edi* 
flee* This building appears to nave been a 
sort of oblique pyramid buUt in seven reced- 
ing stages. ** Upon a platform of crude brick, 
raised a few feet above the level of the allu- 
vial plain, was built of burnt brick the first 
or basement stage—- an exact square, 272 feet 
each way, and 26 feet in perpendicular height. 
Upon this stage was erected a second, 230 
feet each way, and likewise 26 feet high ; 
which, however, was not placed exactly In 
the middle of the first, but considerably 
nearer to the south western end, which con- 
stituted the back of the building. The other 
stages were arranged similarly ; the third 
being iSS feet, and again 26 feet high ; the 
fourth 14G foci square, and 13 feet high ; the 
fifth 104 feet square, and the aamc height os 
the fourth ; the sixth 62 feet square, and 
again the same height ; and the seventh 20 
feet square and once more the same height* 
On the seventh stage there was probably 
placed tlic ark or tabernacle, which seems to 
have been again 13 feet high, and must have 
nearly, if not entirely, covered the top of the 
seventh story. The entire original height, 
allowing three feet for the platform, would 
thus have been 156 feet, or, without the 
platform, 1 53 feet. The whole formed a sort 
of oblique pyramid, the gentler slope facing 
tht N.K., and the sleeper Inclining to the 
S.NV. jn the N.K. side was the grand en- 
trance, and here stood the vestibule, a sepa- 
rate building, the debris from which having 
joined those from the temple itself, fill up 
the Intermcdinle space, and very remarkably 
V>rolong the mound in this direction ” (Raw- 
lin.Hon's Ilrrodoiuif vol. ii. pp. 382-3). 

nAl)*YX.ON. The occurrence of this name 
in \ Pet. T. 1 3 has given rise to a variety of 
conjectures, which may be briefiy enume- 
rated.-- I. That Babylon tropically denotes 
Home.-- 2. Some take Babylon, wii^ as little 
reason, to mean Jerusalem.— *3. Bar-Hebracus 
understands by U the bouse in Jerusidem 
where the Apostles were assembled on the X>ay 
of Pentecost— 4. Others place it on the Tigris, 
and Identify It With SeteueU or Ctesiphon, 
hut fl>r this there is no evidence. The two 
Hieoriee which remain are worthy of more 


consideration^ — 5* That by Babylon la In- 
tended the small fort of that name which 
formed the boundary betwdin Upper and 
Lower Egypt» the modem Bahoui, — 6* The 
moat natnral supposition of all la that by Ba« 
byUm le intended the old Sahylon of Assyria, 
whieh was largely inhabited by Jews at the 
time In qnestlon* 

BAB’YLON, in the Apocalypse, Is the 
s^^bolical name by which Rome is denoted 
(Rev. xiv. 8, xvil., xviii.)* The powet of 
Rome was regarded by tbo later Jews as that 
of Babylon by their forefathers (comp. Jer. 
U. 7 with Rev. xiv. 8), and hence, whatever 
the {hftplo of Israel be understood to sym- 
bolise, Babylon represents the antagonistic 
principle. 

BABYLO'NISIl GARMENT, literally « robe 
of Shinar* (Josh. vii. 21). An ample robe, 
probably made of the skin or fur of an animal 
(comp. Gen. xxv. 23 j, and ornamented with 
embroidery, or perhaps a variegated garment 
with figures Inwoven in the fashion for which 
the Babylonians were ccieoratod. 

BA'CA, THE VALLEY OF, a valley in 
Palestine, through which the exiled Psalmist 
sees in vision the pilgrims passing in their 
march towards the sanctuary of Jeholhh at 
Zion (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6). That it was a real loca- 
lity is most probable, from the use of the 
definite article before the name. The ren- 
dering of the Targum is Gehenna, t. e. the 
Ge-IIinnom or ravine below Mount Zion. 
This locality agrees well with the mention of 
Becaim (A. V. •* mulberry trees in 2 Sam. 
T 23 

BAC'ClIIDES, a Mend of Antiochus 
Epiphancs and governor of Mesopotamia 
(1 Mace. vii. 8), vrho was commissioned by 
Demetrius Sotcr to investigate the charges 
which Atcimus preferred against Judas 
Maccabaeus. 

B.\DG£R-SK1NS. There Is much obscurity 
as to the caning of the word tachash^ ren- 
dered “ » Jger ** In our A. V. (Ex. xxv. 5, 
XXXV. 7 fl:c.) ; the ancient versions seem 
nearly all agreed that it denotes not au 
animal, but a colour, either black or sky- 
blue. Tlie badger is nut found in the Bible 
lands. The A rabic duehaah or t uch ash denotes 
a dolphin, but in all probability is not re- 
stricted in its application, but may refer to 
either a seal or a cetacean. Tbo skin of 
the JIaluore from its hardness would be well 
suited for making soles for shoes (Ex. xvi. 10), 
and it is worthy of renuurk that the Arabs 
near Cape Mussendum employ the aklna of 
thisse animals fbr a similar purpose* The 
JSfiUlssrs 2b6snMmi«/i is fboiid.|ii the Bed Sea, 
and on the eoral banks of the Abyssinian coast. 
Perhaps, however, lesAash may denote a ssah 
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th« skin of which snlmsl wonlB cnit s11 the Moab, howcTcr, wnt scsin to him. The 


demands of the Scriptural allusions, 

a 

BostrlU. Ths Kjra 



projihet again rcf^iscrl, but was at length 
allowed to go, linlantn therefore proceeded 
on his Journey with the messengers of Italnk. 
But Ood*B anger was kindled at this mani- 
festation of determined self-will, and the 
angel of the I,ord stood in the way for an 
adversary against him. ** The dumb ass, 
speaking with man's voice, forbad the mad- 
ness of the prophet’* (2 Pet. ii. 16). Balaam 
pred{cte<I a magnificent career for the people 
' whom he was called to curse, btit he never- 
theless suggested to the Moabites the expe 
' dient of seducing them to commit fornication. 

' The effect of this is recorded in ch. xxv, 
A battle was afterwards fought against 



the Midianites, in which Balaam sided 
with them and was slain by the sword 
of the people whom he had endeavoured 
to curse (Xum. xxxl. 8). 

BA'LAK, son of Zippor, king of the 
Moabites, at the time when the children 
of Israel were bringing their jonrney- 
Ings In the wilderness to a close. Bolak 
cntcml Into a league with Midian and 
hired Balaam to curse the Nraclites ; 
but his designs were fru*‘lralrd in the 
manner recorded in N»im. xxii.-xxiv. 


with eniATtwJ ilravrlng of Ibo head. BALDNESS. There are two kinds 


BAIIU'RIM, a village, the dight notices re- 
maining of which connect it almost exclusively 
with the flight of David (2 Sam. xvi,5). It was 
apparently on, or close to the road leading up 
from the Jordan valley to Jerusalem, and must 
have been very near the south boundary of 
Benjamin. Dr. Barclay conjectures that it lay 
where some ruins still exist clase to a BWy 
Rmoahy^ which runs in a straight course for 
S miles from Olivet directly towards Jordan. 

BA'LAAM, the son of Beor, a man endowed ! 
with .the gift of prophecy (Num. xxii. 5). 
He belonged to the Midianites, and perhaps 
as the prophet of his people possessed the 
same authority that Moses did among liie 
Israelites. At any rate he is mentioned in 
conjunction with the five kings of Midian, 
apparently as a person of the same rank 
(Num. xxxi. 8 ; cf. xxxi. 16). He seems to 
have lived at Pcthori which is said at Deut. 
xziii. 4 to have been a city of Mesopotamia. 
He himself speaks of being ** brought from 
Aram out of the mountains of the East’* 
(Num. zxiii. 7). Balaam is one of those 
instances which meet ns in Scripture of per* 
sens dwelling among heathens but i) 09 iH! 8 /itng 
a certain knowledge of the one true God. 
When the Israelites were encamr>ed in the 
plains of Moab, Balak, the king of Moab, 
sent for Balaam to curse them. Balaam was 
prohibited by God from going. The king of 


of bal<lncft.<i, vix. artificial and natural. 
The latter seem? to ha^c lK*cn uncommon, ^ince 
it expo«iey^ people to public deri.«ion, and is 
perpetually alluded to a.« a mark of *it|uaIor 
and misery (2 K. ii. 23 ; Is. iii. 21, w. 2 ; 
Jer. xlvii. 5 ; Kx. vii. 18, Am.) In I.ev. xiii. 
29 &c., very carefiil tlircetions are given lo 
diHlingiil.’^h “the plague upon the head nr.tl 
beard,” from mere natural baldnrs*!* which 
pronounced to bo clean, ver. lO. Artifu'.a 
baldness marked 111000 / 1010*^1011 of a Nazarite> 
vow (Acts xviii. 18; .Vuni. vi. 9), and 
a sign of mourning. 

BALM (ITcb. /s/J; r, /:»’'/') M.curs in ‘h a 
xxxvii. 25, xliil, 11 ; Jcr. viii. i2, \Ui. 11, 
U. 8; and K*, xxvil, 17. It i* 
to Identify it with any cc/lainty. It inay 
represent the gum of the /'/.Tfnrm •. % 

or that of the Bnh'tmnd^ndron npuhii-^ntnniu . 
[SrrcFS ; Mastick.] Ilassolquist haw gittu 
a description of the true balsam-tree of f a 
He says that the extulation from the p! mt 
“is of a yellow colour, and pellucid. It hm 
a most fragrant smell, which is resinouH, 
balsam ick, and very agreeable. It is rt ry 
tenacious or glutinous, sticking to Ih*- Hiigt rs, 
and may be drawn into long thre/id-^.” 

BA'MAH (lit. “high-place.”) This wr^rd 
appears In its Hebrew fonn only In one pi^- 
♦age (Ea, xx. 29), very obscure, and full m 
the play upon words so dear to the llt hrtw 
poets, so dlMoult for us to appreciaU’ t 
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** Wbftt ifl tho hiffh-\i\ace whereunto jre 
and the name of it is culled Bamuh unto this 
day.” 

B^’MOTll-BA'AL, n sanctuary of Baal in 
the country of Moab {.losh. xili. 1^;, which 
is probably mentiuiicd in Num. xxi. 19, under 
the shorter form of Bainoth, or Bamoth-in« 
the-ruvine (20), and again in Is. xv. 2. 

BANQUETS, among the Hebrews, were not 
only a means of social enjoyment, but were a 
part of the observance of religious festivity. 
At the three solemn festivals the family also 
had its domestic feast (l)eut. xi^. 11). Pro- 
bably both males and females went up (1 Sam. 
i. 9) together, to hohl the festival. Socriflees, 
both ordinary and extraordinary (Ex. xxxiv. 
Id ; Judg. xvi. 23), included a banquet, and 
Eli*s sons made this latter the prominent 
part. Birthday-banquets are only mentioned 
in the cases of l‘haraoh and Herod (Gen. xl. 
20 ; Mutt. xiv. 6). The usual time of the 
banquet was the evening, and to begin early 
was a mark of excess (Is. v. 11 ; Eccl. x. 16). 
The most essential materials of the banquet- 
ing-room, next to the viands and wine, w hich 
lust was often drugged with spices (Prov. ix. 
2 ; Cunt. viii. 2), were perfumed unguents, 
garlands or loose flowers, w hite or brilliant 
robes; after these, exhibitions of music, 
singers, and dancers, ridiiles, jesting and 
merriment {Is. xxviii. 1 ; Wisd. ii. 7 ; 2 Sam. 
xix* 35 ; Is. xxv. C, v, 12 ; Jud^ xiv. 12; 
Neh. viii. 10; Eccl. x. 10 ; Matt. xxii. 11 ; 
Am. vi. 5, 6 ; Luke xv. 25). The posture at 
table in eaily times was silting (1 Sam. xvi. 
n, XX. 5, 18), and the guests were ranged 
in order of dignity (Gen. xliii. 33 ; 1 Sam. 
ix, 22) : the words which imply the recum- 
bent posture belong to the N. T. The sepa- 
ration of the womcirs banquet was not a 
Jewihh custom (E.-stb. i. 9). 

B.VPTl^M. 1. It is well known that ablu- 
tion or bathing was common in most ancient 
nations as u preparation for prayers and 
«aciiflec or a.s exidulory of sin. There is a 
niiturul lonnexion in the mind between the 
thought of physical and that of spiritual pol- 
lution. In warm countries this connexion is 
probably even closer than in colder climates ; 
and hence tlic frequency of ablution in the 
religious rites throughout the cast. — II. The 
history of Israel and the Law of Moses 
aliound with such lustrations (Gen. xxxv, 
2 ; Ex. xix, 10 ; Lev. xv. xvll, 15, xxii. 4, 
6. xvi. 26, 28 ; Num. xix, 10). It was 
mitural, that of all ]K>ople, the prlcsta most 
especially should be required to purify them- 
selves til this manner. The consecration of 
file high -priest deserves especial notice. It 
w flist V>> baptism, then by unction, and 
Lastly oy sacriilee (Kx xxix. 4, xl. 12 ; Ler. 


viii.). Fron§ the Gospel history we l«»ni 
that at that time ceremonial washings had 
been greatly multiplied by teaditions of the 
doctors and ciders (sec Mark vii. 3, 4). The 
most important and probably one of the 
earliest of these traditioivil customs was the 
baptizing of proselytes.— HI. TAe baptism oj 
John , — These usages of the Jews will account 
for tho readiness with which all men flocked 
to thq baptism of John the Baptist. There 
has some uncertainty as to the nature 
of John's baptism and Its spiritual signi- 
flcance. It u])pcar8 to have been a kind of 
transition from the Jewish baptism to the 
ChrisMan. The distinction between John’s 
baptism and Christian baptism appears in the 
case of Apollos (Acts xviii. 26, 27), and of 
the disciples at Ej>he»us, mentioned Acts xix. 
1-6. We cannot but draw from this history 
the inference that in Christian baptism there 
was a deeper spiritual significance. — IV. Ths 
baptism of Jesus , — Plainly the most im- 
portant action of John as a baptist was his 
baptism of Jesus, which w‘as His formal set- 
ting apart for Ills ministry, and was a most 
inipoitant portion of His consecration to be 
the High Priest of God. Ho was just enter- 
ing on the age of thirty (Luke iii. 23), the 
age at w'hicli the l,.eviles began their ministry 
and the rabbis their teaching. It has already 
been mentioned that the consecration of 
Aaron to the high -priesthood was by baptism^ 
unction, and sacrifice (see Lev. viii.). All 
these were undergone by Jesus. Baptism 
was the beginning of consecration ; unction 
was the immediate consequent upon the 
baptism ; and sacrifice was the completion of 
the initiation, so that He was thenceforth per- 
fected, or fully consecrated as a Priest for 
evermore (Hcb. vii. 28). — V. Jfaptism of the 
Disciples of Christ , — Whether our Lord ever 
baptized has been doubted. The only pas- 
sage which may dietinctly bear on the ques- 
tion is John iv. 1, 2, where it is said “that 
Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, though Jesus Himself baptized not, 
but" His disciples.” We necessarily infer 
from it, that, as soon as our Lord began His 
ministry, and gathered to Him a company 
of disciples, He, like John the Baptist, ad- 
mitted into that company by tho administra- 
tion of baptism. After the resurrection, 
baptism became the initiatory rite of the 
Christian Church, as circumcision was the 
initiatory rite of Judaism. — VI. The Types of 
Baptism , — Baptism £a compared to the Flood 
by which Noah was saved (1 Pet. iii. 21); 
to the passage of tho Red Sea and the shadow- 
ing of the miraculous cloud (1 Cor. z. 1, 2) ; 
to circumcision (Col. 11. 11); and to death 
(Matt. XX. 22 ; Mark z. 29; Luke xiL 29). 
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— vn. qf n^U9m. — 1|* ** BftfiUMii ** •slttlnf ttom tli€ BnL — X. Th^ J&rmmim pf 

properlj ftnd UleraUy meant tmiwertiofi.— S. BapUrnn . — ft thoald wem from mir Ixnnd*i 
** Tie Water a name of baptism whieb own 'direellon (Matt, asrlii. 10) that the 

oeeuTt in AeU x. 47. — I. ** Waahinf of words made ate of in the administration oi 
Water *' (Ut. ** the bath of the water **)« Is baptism should be those which the Cfiureh 
another Scriptural term, by m'hich baptUnn has generally retained* —XI. S^ptUm for tht 
is signified (Sph.^T. 26). There appears DMd , — 1 Cor. xy. 27. **£l»c what shall 

elrarly in these words a reference to the they do who are baptised for the dead, if the 
bridal bath ; hot the allusion to baptism (lend rise not at all t Why are they then 
clearer still. — t. ** The washing of regenera* baptised for the dead!” 1. Tertullian teUs 
tion *’ (lit. ** the bath of regeneration **) 4s a us of a custom of ricarious baptism as exist- 
phrase naturally connected with the fore- ing among the Marcionitea ; and St. Chry- 
going. It occurs Tit. iii. 5. All ancient and sostom relattMi of the same heretics, that, 
most.modcm commentators hare interpreted when one of their catechumens died without 
it of baptism. — 5. ** Illumination ** (l^b. ri, baptism, they used to put a living person 
4). — Vlll. RecipienU of Baptism , — The under the dead man’s bed, and asked whether 
• command* to baptize was co-extensive with be desired to be baptized; the living man 
the command to preach the Gospel. All na- answering that he did, they then baptized 
dons were to be evangelized ; and they were him in place of the departed (Chrys. Horn. 
to be made disciples, admitted into the fel- xU on 1 Cor. xv.). 2. Chrysostom believes 

lowship of Christ’s religion, by baptism the Apostle to refer to the profession of faith 
(Matt, xxviii. 19). The great question has in baptism, part of which was *' 1 believe in 
been, whether the invitation extended, not the resurrection of the dead.** The former 
to adults only, but to infants also. The uni- of the two interpretations above mentioned 
versality of the invitation, Christ’s declara- commends Itself to os by its simplicity ; the 
tion concerning the blessedness of infants latter by its antiquity. Many other es plana- 
and their fitness for his kingdom (Mur. x. 14), tiens have been 

the admission of infants to circumcision and BAHAB'DAS, a robber (John xviii. 40}, 
Co the baptism of Jewish proselytes, the men- who had committed murder in an Insurrec- 
tion of whole households, and the subsequent tion (Mark xv. 7 ; Luke xxiii. 19) in Jeru- 
practice of the Church, have been principally salem, and was lying in prison at the tinte of 
relied on by the advocates of infant baptism, the trial of Jesus before Pilate. 

The silence of the New Testament concern- BA'RAtC, son of Abinoam of Kedesh, s 
Ing the baptism of infants, the constant men- refuge-city in Mount Naphtali, was incited 
tion of faith as a pre-requisite or conditirm of by Deborah, a prophetess of Kphruim, to 
baptism, the great spiritual blessings which deliver Israel from the yoke of Jahin (Judg 
seem attached to a right reception of it, and v.). He utterly routed the CanuanilcK in lin 

the responsibility entailed on those who have dain of Jexreel (Ksdruelon). 
taken its obUgations on themselves, seem the , BAKBARXAN. ” Every one not a Onea 
chief objections urged against paedo- baptism, is a barbarian ” is the common Greek (kdini- 
But here we must leave ground which has ,ion, and In this strict sen^e the word is UAcd 
been CO extensively occupied by controver- »ti Rom. i. 14, ** I am debtor both to (irecks and 
sialists. — IX. The^ mode of Baptism, — The irbarians.” It often retains this priiuitivi 

language of the New Testament and of the meaning, as in 1 Cor. xlv. 1 1 (of one using at; 
primitive^ fathers sutflcienUy points to im- unknown tongue), and Acts xxviii, 2, 4 (of 
mersion as the common mode of baptism. ;he Maltese, who spoke a Punic dialect). 

But in the case of the family of the jaiUfr at BAULKV was grown by the Hebrews {Lev. 
Philippi (AoU xvi 33), and of the three xxvii. 16; Deut. viU. 6 ; Ruth ii. 17, &c.), 
thousand converted at Pentecost (Acts li.), ft who used it for baking Into bread, chiefly 
seems hardly likely that Immersion should amongst the poor (Judg. vii. 13 ; 2 K. iv. 42 ; 
have been poesible. Moreover the ancient John vl. 9, 1 3 ) ; for making into bread by 
Church, which mostly adopted immersion, mixing it with wheat, beans, Irntites, millrt, 
was satisfied with effusion In case of clinical Jtc. (Ka. Iv, 9) ; and as fodder for horses (IK. 
baptism- 'the baptism of the sick and dying, iv. 28). The barley harvest (Ruth i. 22, li. 
^Questions and ansieers.— In the earliest 08; 2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10) takes place in Pales- 
times of the Christian Church we find the tbie In March and April, and in the hilly 
Oitachiimens required to renounce the Devil disirtets as late as May ; but the period of 
and to profess their faith to the Holy Trinity epurae varies aeeonUtig to the localities where 
and to the pHnelpal artleles pf the Creed, the corn grows. It aiwayt precedes tne 
It Is generally suppoaed that fit. Peter (1 Pet. wheat harvest, to some places by is week ia 
111* 2IJ refrra to a euatom of this kind as others by ftiily three weeks. In Egypt the 
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BARITCH, TnR BOOK OF 


bftrlej is about a month earlier than the 
wheat ; whenoe ite total deetnietlon by the 
bail-stom (Ex. ix. SI). Barley was sown 
at any time between Norember and M«iroh. 
according to the season. Barley bread Is 
even to this day little esteemed in Palestine. 
This fhet is Important, as serving to elucidate 
some passages in Scripture. 

BAK'NAPAS, a name signifying **son of 
prophecy/* or “ exhortation ” (or, but not so 
probably, ** consolation,’* as A. v.), given by 
the Apostles (Aets iv. 36) to Josepu (or 
Joses), a Levite of the island of Cyprus, who 
was early a disciple of Christ. In Acts ix. 
27, we find him introducing the ncwly>con- 
verted Saul to the Apostles at Jerusalem, in 
a way which seems to imply previous ac- 
quaintance between the two. On tidings 
coming to the church at Jerusalem that men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene had been preaching to 
Gentiles at Antioch, Barnab:is was sent 
thither (Acts xi. 19-26), and went to Tarsus 
to seek Saul, as one specially raised up 
to preach to the Gentiles (Acta xxvi. 17). 
Having brought him to Antioch, he was 
sent with him to Jerusalem with relief for 
the brethren in Judaea (Acts xi. 30). On 
their return, they (Acts xiii. 2) were or- 
dained by the church for the missionary 
work, and sent forth (a.d. 45). From this 
time Bnrnnbas and Paul enjoy the title and 
dignity of Apostles. Their first missionary 
journey is related in Arts xiii. xivF; it was 
confined to Cyprus and Asia Minor. Some 
time after their return to Antioch (a.i>. 47 
or 48), they were sent (a.d. 50), with some 
others, to Jerusalem, to determine with the 
Aiwstles and Elders the difficult question 
respecting the necessity of circumcision for 
the Gentile converts (Acts xv. 1 ff.). On 
that occasion Paul and Barnabas were re- 
Gognixed as the Ai>ostles of uncircumcision. 
After another stay In Antioch on their re- 
turn, a variance took place between Barnabas 
and Paul on the question of taking with 
them, on a second missionary Journey, John 
Mark, sister’s son to Barnabas (Acts xv. 36 
tf.). jThey parted, and Barnabas took Mark, 
and sailed to Cyprus, his native island. Here 
the Scripture notices of him cease. The Epistle 
attributed to Barnabas Is believed to have been 
written early in the second century. 

BAUTHOL'OMEW, one of the Twelve 
Apostles of Christ (Matt, x, 3 ; Mark lU. 18 ; 
Luke vi. 14 ; Acts i« 13). It has been not 
improbably eotijeettuwd that he to identteal 
with Nathanael (John I. 45 ff.). He to said 
to have preached the Gospel In India, that to, 
probably, Arabia Felix, and aeeording to some 
In Armenia. 

BARTIMAK'US, a blind beggar of Jericho 


who (Mark xq 46 ff.) sat by the wayside beg* 
ging as our Lord parsed out of Jericho ob 
H is last Journey to Jerusalem^ 

BA'RUCU. Son of Nerlah, the friend 
(Jer. xxxii. 12), amanuensis (Jer. xxxvi. 
4-32), and faithful atteiydant of Jeremiab 
(Jer. xxxvi. 10 ff. ; b.c. 603), in the dis- 
charge of bis prophetic office. He was of a 
noble family (comp. Jer. li. 50 ; Bar. i. 1), 
and of distinguished acquirements; and his 
brother Seraiab held an honourable office in 
the court of Zedekiah (Jer. li. 59). Ills 
enemies accused him of influencing Jeremiah 
in favour of the Chaldacans (Jer. xliii. 3 ; 
cf. xxgvii. 13) ; and he was thrown into 
prison with that prophet, where he remained 
till the capture of Jerusalem, b.c. 586. By 
the permission of Nebuchadneexar he re- 
mained with Jeremiah at Mlxpeh (Jos. Ant. 
X* §l)t hut was afterw*ards forced to go 
down to Egypt (Jer. xliii. 6). Nothing Is 
known certainly of the close of his life. 

BARUCH, THE BOOK OF, may be di- 
vided into two main parts, i-iU. 8, and iii. 
9>end.— 1. It exists at present In Greek, and 
In several translations which were made from 
the Greek. Of the two Old Latin versions 
which remain, that which to incorporated in 
the Vulgate is generally literal ; the other is 
more tree. The vulgar Syriac and Arabic 
follow the Greek text closely. — 2. The as- 
sumed author is undoubtedly the companion 
of Jeremiah, but the details of the book are 
inconsistent with the assumption. — 3. The 
book was held in little esteem among the 
Jews. From the time of Irenaeus it was 
frequently quoted both in the East and in 
the West, and generally as the work ^f 
Jeremiah. At the Council of Trent Baruch 
was admitted Into the Romish Canon. — 4 . 
The two divisions cf the book are dis- 
tinguished by marked peculiarities of style 
and language. The Hebraic character of the 
first part is such as to mark it as a transla- 
tion and not as the work of a ni|)»raixing 
Greek. The second part, on the other hand, 
closely approaches the Alexandrine type. — 
6. The most probable explanation of. fhit 
contrast to gained by supposing that some 
one thoroughly conversant with the Alex- 
andrine translation of Jeremiab (bund the 
Hebrew fragment which forms the basis of 
the boox already attached to the writings of 
that prophet, and wrought it up into its 
present Ibrm.— 0. The present book must be 
placed probably about the time of the war of 
liberation (b.o. 160), or somewhat earlier. — 
7« q/JermioA, which, aooording 

to the authority of some Greek MBS., stands 
In the Engltoh versloD as the fith Chapter ol 
Barueh, to the work of a tosar period, [f 
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BAT 


wuBf be aislfnid witb pfobabiHt j to the flnt 

Muinry 

BARZIL^U^. A wMlthx OUeedite who 
thawed UoerilUIltj to Devid when he fled from 
. Abeelom (S Sam. ztU. 17). He declined the 
IdngV ofRW of' ending hla dajs at court 
(a Sam. mix. 31^9). 

BA'SIIAX, a dietriot on the east of Jordan. 
It is oonietimes spoken of as the ** lant of 
Bashan ** (1 Chr. ▼. 11 ; and comp. Num. zai. 
Sdt sxzii. 3$)t and sometimes as ** all Da- 
Shan*’ (Deut. Hi. 10, 13 ; Josh. xii. 3, zui. 
13, SO), but most commonly without any > 
addition. It was taken by the children of , 
Israel after their conquest of the 4and of i 
Sihon from Amon to Jabbok. The limits i 
sf Bashan arc aery strictly defined. It ex- i 
tended from the ** border of Gilead ** on I 
the south to Mount Ilcrmon on the north \ 
(Deut. Ui. S, 10, 14 ; Josh. xii. 5 ; 1 Chr. t. 
S3)« and from the Arabah or Jordan Talley 
on the west to Salchah {Sulkhad) and the 
border of the Geshurites and the Mancha- ! 
thites on the east (Josh. xii. 3-3 ; Deut. iii. | 
10). This important district was bestowed 
on the half trite of Manassch (Josh. xiii. 29- i 
31), together with ** half Gilead.** | 

BA'8nA.N-IIA*VOTlI.JA'IR, a name given I 
to Argob after its conquest by Jair (Deut. ' 
iii. 14). I 

BASn'EMATFI, daughter of Ishmael, the ! 
last married of the three wives of Ksau {Gen. | 
xxxvl. 3, 4, 13).. in Gen. xxviU. 0 she is \ 
called Mahalatb ; whilst the name Uaehcmalh ' 
is in Gen. zxvl. 34 given to another of Esau’s j 
wives, the daughter of Elon the llittltc. ! 
This U probably due to a transcriber’s error. 

*’fiASlN. Among the sinallcr vessels for 
the Tabernacle or Temple service, many must 
have been required to receive from the sacri- j 
Scial victims me blood to be sprinkled for | 
purification. The form and qiatcrial of these j 
vessels can only be conjeolured from the i 
analogy of ancient Ass3rrtan and 
EgypUap specimens of works of the 
same kind. The “ basin ** from 
which our Lord washed the dis- 
ciples* fret was probably deeper 
and larger than the hand-basin for 
sprinkling. 

BASKET. The Hebrew terms 
used in the description of this article 
are as follows: (1) Sat, so called 
from the ttvifft of which it was ori- 
ginally made, specially used for 
holding bread (Gen. xl. 16 if. ; Ex. xxix. 3, 
33; Lev. viil. 2, 26, 31 ; Num. vi. 15, 17, 
16). (2) SaUilldth, a word of kindred orl- 

gfh, applied to the basket used in gathcrfrig 
grapes (Jcr. vi. 6). (8) Tens, In which the { 

3rst-froltf of the harvest were presented ' 


j (DeaL zzvi. 3, 4). Wa may. Infbr that ;:t 
was used fi^ household purposes, perhaps te 
bring the oom to the mill. (4) sc 

called flrom its similarity to a birdcage of 
trap, probably In regard to its having \ lid : 
it was used for carrying fruit (Am. viil. 1, 
3). (5) JDtid, used fur carrying fruit (Jer. 

zxiv. 1, 3), as well as on a larger scale for 
carrying clay to the brickyard (Ps. Ixxxi. 6 ; 
pots, A. V.), or for holding bulky articles 
(2 K. X. 7). In the N. T. baskets are de- 
scribed under three dlflerent terms. 



Eg)ptiuii ilu^kbi. (Frum VVilk.uuoo.) 

BASTARD. Among those who wcic ex- 
cluded from entering the congregation, even 
to the tenth generation, was the mtunzer 
(A.- V. basurd), who w’as classed In this 
respc'ct with the Ammonite and Moabite 
(Deut. xxiii. 2). The term is not, however, 
applied to any illegitlmutc offspring, born 
out of wcdlcx:k, but is rcsiricled by tbe Kab^ 
bins to the ii^suc of any connexion within the 
degrees prohibilul by the l.aw. 

B.\7' There id no doubt what- 

ever that the A. V. is ooi reel in it* rendering 



bat {Toyfuig^m }.trJoratut . ) 

of this word (I.ev. xi, 19; Deut. xiv. 18). 
Many travellers have noticed the immensi 
numbers of bats that are found in caverns in 
the East, and Mr. Layurd says that on the 
oc casion of a visit to a cavern these noiscHoc 
beasts compelled him to retrewU 
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BATBr Thif wm a prenorllied 

part oftba J^wtah ritual of ptirifloatio]i in 
oases of aOoident, leprous, or ordinary un- 
elaanness xt*, xTt» 29, xxii. 6 ; Nnm. 
mSx«*7, 19 '; 9 Sain. xi. 2, 4 ; 2 K. t. 10) ; 
as also after mourning, which ^ways implied 
Icdlement (Ruth lii. 8; 2 xlL 20). 

With bathing, anointing was oustomarily 
joined j the climate making both these 
essential alike to health and pleasure, to 
which luxury added the use of perftixncs 
(Susan. 17 ; Jud. x. 3; Esth. ii. 12). The 
** pools/* such as that of Siloam Ind Ilezekiah 
(Nch. ill. 15, 1C ; 2 K. xx. 20 ; Is. xxii. 11 ; 
John U. 7), .often sheltered by porticoes 
(John r. 2), are the first indications wc 
hare of public bathing accommodation. 

BATH. [Mxasubks.] 

THE GATE OF, one 
of the gates of the ancient city of llcshbon 
(Cant. tU, 4 [5]). 

BATHSIIE'BA (2 Sam. xi. 3, Ac. ; also 
called Bathshua in I Chr. iil. 5), the daughter 
of Eliam* (2 Sam. xl. 3), or Ammiel (1 Chr. 
iii. 5), the son of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xxiii. 
34)^ and wife of Uriah the IlitUte. Xh< 
child which was the fruit of her adulterous 
intercourse with David died ; but after mar- 
riage she became the mother of four sons, 
Solomon fMatt. i. 6), Shimea, Shobab, and 
Nathan. When Adonijah attempted to set 
aside in bis own favour the succcii^ion pro- 
mised to Solomon, Bathsheba was employed 
by Nathan to inform the king of the con- 
spiracy (1 K. i. 11, 15, 23). After the ac- 
cession of Solomon, she, as queen* mother, 
requested permission of her son for Adonijah 
to take in marriage A bishag the Shunamite 
(1 K. U. 21-25). 

BATII-^ACHAK1*AS, a place, named only 
1 Mace. vi. 32, 33. It is the modern JSeit 
Sakdrfeh, nine miles north of Beit stir, 
(Bkijizvh.] 

BA Y-ttlEE {e»riich). Mo»t o( the Jewish | 
doctors onderstand by the term tzriieh 
tree which grows in its own soil ’**— one that 
has never been transplanted ; which is the 
inierpj'etatlon given in the margin of the 
A. V. (Pa. xxxvii. 85)., 

BDKI/LlUl^ {bed/laeh}i Gen. ii. 12 ; Nnm. 
xl. 7. U is quite Impossible to say whether 
hedSlwh denotes a mineral, or an animal 
production, or a vegetable exvidation. Bdel- 
li'im iaaU odbrifhrous exudation from a tree 
which is perhaps the Boraasm JtaheU\formi*^ 
Lin., of Arabia Felix. 

BEANS (2 Sam. xviU 26; Ea. ir. 9). 
Beans are hhlUvated iu Palestine, which pro- 
duces many of ^;q,legttmluour order of plants, 
such as kmihiy iddney-beans, vetches, &c. 
Beans ate in blossom tn January ; they have 

Sm. U. 


been noticed in flower at Lydda on the 28ra, 
and at Sidon and Acre evra earlier; they 
eontinne in flower till March. 



SyrUui Boor. {Vnmt j^rtoeM.) 

BEAR (1 Sam. xvii. 34 ; 2 Sam. xvU. S). 
The Syrian bear (Uriut Syriaeua), which is 
without doubt the animal mentioned in the 
Bible, is still found on the higher mountains 
of Palestine. During the summer months 
these bears keep to the snowy parts of Le- 
banon, but descend in winter to the villages 
and gardens ; it is probable also that at this 
period in former days they extended their 
visits to other parts of Palestine. 

BEARD. Western Asiatics have always 
cherished the beard as the badge of the 



Beards. Egyptian, from WilKInfon (lop row). Of other 
nadons, m>m RoselHnI and Layard. * 


dignity of manhood, and attached to it the 
importance of a feature. The Egyptians on 
the contrary, for the most part, shaved the 
hair of the face ||d head, though we Had 
some instances to the contrary. T|,i8 
posslble to deeide with certainty the hieaqtng 
of the preeept (Lev. xlx. 27, xxi, 5) regard- 
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Ing the ** oorners of the boardi * i'robably 
the Jew» retained the hair on the aides of the 
fhee between tie ear and the eye, which the 
Arabs end others shaved away. The beard 

the object of an oath, and that un which 
blessings or shann^ arc spoken of as rest- 
ing. The custom w'us and is to share or 
pluck it and the hair out in mourning (Is. 
1. 6, XV. 2 ; Jet. xli. 5, xlviii. 37 ; Ear. ix. 
3 ; Bur. vi. 31) ; to neglect it in seasons of 
permanent affliction (2 Sam. xix. 24), and 
to regard any insult to it as tlic last out- 
rage which enmity can inflict (2 Sum. x. 4). 
The beard was the object of salutation (2 Sam. 
XX. 9). The dressing, trimming, ano.nting, 
&o. of the beard, was performed with much 
ceremony by persons of wealth and rank 
(Ps. cxxxiii. 2). The removal of the beard 
was a part of the ceremonial treatment proper 
to a leper (Lev. xlv. 9). 

BEfeUSKf the second son of Benjamin, 
aceordlng to the list both in Qen xlri. Si, 
and 1 Yii. 6 ; hut omitted in i Chr. 
trili. 1. it is highly probable that Beeher,or 
his heir and head of his house, married an 
Ephraimitish heiress, a daughter of Shuthelah 
(1 Chr. Tii. 20, 21), and so that his house 
was reckoned in the tribe of Ephraim, Just as 
Jair, the son of Segub, was reckoned in the 
tribe of Mauasseh (1 Chr. ii. 22; Num. 
xxxiL 40,41). 

BED and BED-CHAMBER. We may dia- 
tinguisb in the Jewish bed Are principal 
parts. — 1. The mattress, which was limited 
to a mere mat, or one or more quilts. — 2. 
The covering, a quilt finer than those used 
in 1. In summer a thin blanket or the outer ^ 
garment worn by day (1 Sam. xix. 13) suf- . 
floed. Hence the law provided that it should 
not be kept in pledge after sunset, that the 
poor man might not lack his needful covering 
(DeuL xxiv. 13). — 3. The only material 
mentioned for this is that which occurs 
1 Sam. xix. 13, and the word used is of 
doubtlhl meaning, but seems to signify some 
fabric woven or plaited of goatVhair. It is 
clear, however, that it was something hastily 
adopted to serve as a pillow, and is not de- 
cisive of the ordinary use. Such pillows are 
•ommon to thU day in the East, formed of 
sheep’s fleece or goat*iH»kin, with a stuffing 
of cotton, — 4. The bedstead was not 

always 'necessary, the divan, or platform 
along the side or end of an Oriental room, 
suiBcing as a support for the bedding. Yet 
some slight and portable f^ame seems hn- 
plied among the senses of the word, which is 
used for a ** bier” (2 Sam* lit. 81), and for 
the ordinary bed (2 K. iv. 10), for the litter 
on which a sick person might be carried 
(1 Sam. xix. 1 3), for Jacob’s bed of sickness 


(Gen. xlvii. 31), and for the couch on which 
guests reclined at a banquet (Esth. i. 6). — 
5. The ornamental portions were pillniH and 
a canopy (Jud. xiii. 9), ivory ca^viI!g^, gold 



and silver, and probably mosaic work, purple 
and fine linen (Esth. i. 6 ; Cant. lii. 9, 10). 
The ordinary fhmiture of a bed-chamber 
in private lUh is given in 2 K* iT.*10. The 
** bed-chamber ” In the Temple where Joasb 
was hidden, was, probably, a store-chamber 
for keeping beds (2 K. xi. 2 ; 2 Chr. xxiL 
11). The position of the bed-chamber in 
the most remote and secret parts of the 
palace seems marked in the passages, Ex. 
viii. 3, 2 K. Vi. 12. 

BE’DA.Y. 1. Mentioned 1 Sam. rii. 1 1, 
as a Judge of Israel between Jerubbaal 
(Gideon) and JepbtUab. The Chaldee I’a.'ni- 
phrast reads Sam^fon foi Bedan ; the LXX., 
Hyr., and Arab, all have Barak. Kwalii 
suggests that it may be u false reofiing 
for Abdon. — 2. The son of Gilead '1 Chj. 
vii. 17). 

BEE (di^hordh^t Dent. i. 44 ; Judg. xiv. S , 
Ps. cxviii. 12; !&. vii. 13. That 
abounded in bees is evident from the 
tion of that land by Moacs, for it was u I.idiI 
” flowing with milk and horiey nor tin n* 
any reason for supposing thui thin ox]>n 
is to be undcratootl otherwise thnn in 
literal sense. English nuturali^is knoi 
of the species of Ix ea tiiat axe fuu.nd i:\ i‘..- 
lestinc. Mr. F. Hmith, our best ' r. 

the Hymemiptera, is inclined to be'e vv s?,',- 
the honey-b^ of Palestine Is diaui.c 
the honey-bee {A, of ihU < 

There can be no doubt that the ot 

bees in Eastern countries are more to i« 
dreaded than they are in luvue Uuipr r.r 
climates. Swarms in the East are far larg. t 
than they are with us, and, on account «.f ijic 
hbat of the climate, one can readily 
that their sUngs must give rint {> ti.iTs. 

gerous symptOTHS, The pa.ssag<r in N vu. 
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18, ** the Lord shall hiss for the bee that is 
in the land of Assyria,” has been understood 
by some to refer to the praciit e of ** calling 
out the bees from their hives by a hissing or 
whistliTig sound to iheir labour in the fields, 
and summoning them again to return ” in 
the evening. In all probability, however, 
the expression in Isaiah has reference, us 
Mr. Denham says, “ to the custom of the 
people in the East of calling the attention 
of any one by a significant hias or rather 
hiHl*' 

RKKI/ZKBt’L, the title of a heathen deity, 
to whom the Jews ascribed the sovereignty of 
the evil spirits (Matt. x. 25, xii. 24 ; Mark 
iii. 22 ; Luke xi. 15 ff.). The correct read- 
ing is without doubt hrelzehul^ and not BeeU 
zebub as given in the Syriac, the Vulg., and 
some other versions. Some connect the term 
with zebd/, habitation, thus making Bcclzebul 
(Matt. 3 L. 25), the lord o/ tko dwelling, whe- 
ther as the ** prince of the power of the air ** 
(Epb. li. 2), or as the prince of the lower 
world, or as inhabiting human bodies, or as 
occupying a mansion in the seventh heaven, 
like Saturn in Oriental mythology. Others 
derive it from zehcl, dung, thus making Bed- 
xebul, literally, the lord of dung, or thedung^ 
hill ; and in a secondary sense, as zebel was 
used by the Talmmlicul writers as — idol or 
idolatry, the lord of idols, prince of false 
gods, Wc have lastly to notice the inge- 
nious conjecture of Ilug that the fly, under 
XV hie h Baal zebub was represented, was the 
iiiarabaeus pillularitts or dunghill beetle, in 
xihich case Baalzcbub and Bcclzebul might 
ho used indifferently. 

BKLU-K'LIM. a spot named in Is. xv. 8 
iis on the “ bolder of Moab,” apparently the 
Houih, Kglaim bcijig at the north end of the 
Dead Sea. The name j min Is to the well dug 
by the chiefs of ImucI on their approach to 
The promised land, close by the ** border of 
Moab ” (Num. xxi, Ifi ; comp, 13). 

BEEK-LAILA'I-HOI, a well, or rather a 
living spring (A. \, fout\t$iin, comp. Jcr. vi. 
7) betwien Kadesh and Bored, in the wildcr- 
noHs, “ iU the way to shur,” and therefore in 
the “ stjuih touniry” (Gen, xxiv, 62). Mr. 
KowLuul annouiu’cs the discovery of the well 
Lai.anoi at Aloyl** or Aloiltthi, a station on 
tlu' load lo lieershiba, 10 hours south of 
ixuhdbch ; ro ar whicdi is a hole or cavern 
healing llie name of lieit Jiognr (EiUcr, 
lOhO, 7); but this requires conflr- | 

luaTion. 

BK'LUtn il, one of the four cities of the 
llivites who iloluded Joshua iii'o a treaty of 
peace with them (Josh. ix. 17). It w'as 
allotted to Benjamin (xvUi. 25), and Is Iden- 
tified with the modern elmBireh, wrhich stands 


at about 10 m^les north of Jerusalem by the 
great road to Nablus, 

BEEU-SHE'BA, the name If one of the 
old places in Palestine, which formed the 
southern limit of the country. There are 
two accounts of the orighi of the name. — 

1. According to the first, the well was dug 
by Abraham, and the name given, because 
there he and Abimcicch the king of the Phi- 
listines “ Bware ” both of them (Gen. xxi, 31). 

2. The other narrative ascribes the origin of 
the name to an occurrence almost precisely 
similar, in which both Abimelcch the king of 
the Philistines, and Pbichol, his chief cap- 
tain, are again concerned, with the difference 
that the person on the Hebrew side of tlie 
transaction is Isaac instead of Abraham (Gcii. 
xxvi, 31-33). There are at present on the 
spot two principal w'olls, and five smaller 
ones. The two principal wells are on or 
close to the northern bank of the Ji'^adg es- 

They lie Just a hundred yards apart, 
and are so placed as to bo visible from a con- 
siderable distance. The larger of the two, 
which lies to the cast, is, according to the 
carelhl measurements of Dr. Robinson, 12} 
feet diam., and at the time of his visit (Aj»r« 
12) was 44} feet to the surface of the water : 
the masonry which 'encloses the well reaches 
downwards for 28} feet. The other well is 
5 feet diam., and was 42 feet to the water. 
The curb-stones round the mouth of both 
w'clls are worn into deep grooves by the 
action of the ropes of so many centuries, and 
“ look as if frilled or fluted all round.*' The 
five lesser wells arc in a gi'oup in the bed of 
the wady. On some low' hills north of the 
large wells are scattered the foundations and 
ruins of a town of moderate size. There arc 
no trees or shrubs near the spot. Beersheba 
xvas given to the tribe of Simeon (xix. 2 ; 
1 Chr. iv. 28). In the time of Jerome it 
was still a considerable place ; and later it is 
mentioned as an episcopal city under the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. It only rcinaine to 
notice that it retains its ancient name as 
nearly similar in sound as an Arabic signifi- 
cation will permit — JJir es-Stbd^ihe “well 
of the lion,” or “of seven.” 

BE'IIEMOTH. There can be Uttle or 
no doubt, that by this word (Job xl. 15-24) 
the hippopotamus is intended, since all the 
details descriptive of the behemoth accord 
entirely with the ascertained habits of tlat 
animal. Since in the first part of Jehovah's 
discourse (Job xxxvili., xxxix.) land animals 
and birds arc mentioned, it suits the general 
purpose of that discourse better to suppose 
that aquatic or amphibious creatures are 
spoken of in the last half of it ; and since the 
leviathan, by aunost universal consent, de- 
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iiolM Um eroeodlle* tbe beliemoth wents 
elearly to point to the hippopoianiu*, his 
u«ooiate in fbe Nile. The description of 
the eniniars lying under ** the shady trees,'* 
amongst tbe ** I'eeds *’ and willows. Is pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 



Iflppopoiamsi smphlbitis 


1. One of the Zte eitioe of the 
«bldi wee spared at the fntmesaloii fsi 
iidl« and reedved the name of (Gen, 
^ "dtt* ^ xla* tt)* It lay go the soE^bem ex* 
tremi^ of Hie Dead 8sii» on the fhttititr of 
Sfooh and Palistiiie (Xerome on la. «▼.), and 
on the route to Egypt; tbe connexkm fn 
which H is foand, la, xr. 5; Jer. xtstii. 
S4 ; Gen, xiil. 10. We first read of Bela fn 
Oen. xIy, 2, $, — 8. Son of Beor, who reigned 
orer Edom In the city of Dinhabab, eight 
generations before Saul, king of Israel, or 
about tbe time of tbe Exodns. He Is sop- 
posed by some to be tbe same as Balaam. 
It is not improbable that be was a Chal- 
dean by birth, and reigned in Edom by eon- 
qnest. He may hare been contemporary 
with Moses (Oen. xxxri. 81-3$; I Chr. i. 
<0, 44). 

BK'LIAL. Tbe translators (S oor A. V., 
following the Tnlgate, hare frequently treated 
this word as s proper name, and giren H in 
tbe form in accordance with 2 Cor. 

ri. 15- There can be no question, howerer, 
that the wewd is not to be regarded as a pro- 
per name in the O. T. ; Its meaning is iei>r/A- 
UBtnsUf and hence reckleM»ne»»^ Iftwhunea, 
The expreseion son or man of BfilUU most be 
understood as meaning sitnply a worthless, 
iawtcffs fellow. The term as used in 2 Cor. 
vi. 15 is generally understood as an appel- 
lative of Satan, aa tbe personification ol all 
Oiat was tdid. 

BELLOWS. The word occurs only In Jer. 
el, 29, <*The bellows are burned;" where 
their asa is to heat a smelting famaee. A 
pietttre of two difibrani Unds of bellows, both 


of highly ingenious com^tructlon, nia v be found 
in Wilkinson, Awe. lil. 888.* “They 

consisted," he says, “of a leather, secured 
and fitted into a frame, from which a long 
pi|>e extended for carrying the wind to the 
fire. They were w'orked by tbe feet, the 
operator standing upon them, with one uncU r 
i each f<K>t, and pressing them alternately while 
he pulled up each cxhaustcnl skin with a 
string he held in his hand. In one instance 
wo observe from the painting, that v hen the 
man left tl^jc bellows, they were raise I as if 
inflated with air; and this would imply a 
knowledge of the valve. The pijjes even in 
the time of ThotUmes II., [supposed to Ix^] 
the contemporary of Moses, appear to have 
been simply of reed, tipped witti a iin tal 
point to rcHist the action of the tire." 



gglTlhw bsnaww 

BELLS. In Ex. xxrlli. 83 the bells alluded 
to were the golden ones, according to the 
Rabbis 72 in number, round the hem of the 
high-priest's ephod. Tbe object of Ihcfn was 
‘ that his sound might be heard when h<^ 
went in unto the holy place, and whi'n he 
came out, that he die not" (Ex, xxviil. ,^1 1 ; 
Ecclus. xlv. 9). To this «lay bells arc fto- 
qncntly attached, for the sake of their u- 
sant sound, to the anklets of wennen. riic 
little girls of Cairo wear strings i>f them 
round thdr feet. In Zech. xiv. 20 “tx iu of 
the horses** Is probably a wrong rf nderinir. 
It Is more probable that they are not 
but concave or fiat fiieces of brass, which 
were sometimes attacked to horses for l\u^ 
sake of ornament. 

BEL!$HAZ'ZAR, the last king of Babylon. 
According to the well-known narrative in 
Dan. V., ha was aIMn daring a splendid 
In bis pttUoB* Bimllady 8lciiot>hoii telu >is 
^bat Babylon was taken by Cyrus in the 
night, whils tba Inbabltants were etigaged in 
feasting and rmtry, and that the king was 
killed, ike oflier band the narraUves of 
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Bcrosufl in Joscpiius and of Herodotus differ 
from the aliove account in some important par- 
ticulars. Derosus calls the last king of Babylon 
Nabonpedus or Nabonadius, and says that in 
the 17th year of his reign Cyrus took Baby- 
lon, the king having retired to the nelgh- 
l>ouring city of Borsippus or Borsippa. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus the last king was called 
Labynetus. These discrepancies have lately 
been cleared up by the discoveries of Sir 
Henry Kawlinson. From the inscriptions it 
appears that the eldest son of {iabonnedus 
was eallcd Bel-sliar-ezar, contracted into 
Belshazzar, and admitted by his father to a 
share in the government. So that Bcishaz. 
zar, as joint king with his father, may have 
been governor of Babylon, when the city was 
attacked by the combined forces of the Medes 
and Persians, and may liavc perished in the 
assault which followed ; while Nabonnedus 
lending a force to the relief of the place was 
defeated, and obliged to t&e refuge In Bor- 
sippa. In Han. y. 2, Ncbuchadnccxar is 
called the fhther of BelshaKsar* This, 
course, need only mean grandfather or an- 
cestor. RawUnsOT connects Belsfaassar with 
Nebiichodnessar throogli his mother; bpt 
Marcus Niebuhr eonsi&irs Belshaszar to be 
another name for Evil-merodach, the son of 
Nebuchadneazar. On EawUnson's view, 
Belshazzar died a.o. 538 ; on Niebuhr's, 
B.jC. 559. 

BKNAlAU. 1. The son of Jcholada the 
chief priest (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), and therefore 
of the tribe of J.evi, though a native of Kab- 
teel (2 Sam. xxiii. 20 ; 1 Chr. xi. 22}, in the 
scuth of Judah ; set by David (1 Chr, xi. 25) 
over his bodyguard of Cherethites and Pele- 
thites (2 Sam. viii. H ; 1 K. i. 38 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xx« 23) and occupying a 
middle rank between (he first three of the 

mighty men,** and the thirty valiant men 
of the armies** (2 Sam. xxiii. 22, 23 ; 1 Chr. 
xi. 25, xxvii. 6). The exploits which gave 
him this rank are narrated in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
20, 21 ; 1 Chr. xi, 22, He was captain of 
the host for the third month (1 Chr. xxvii. 
5). Bcnalah remained fuithfUl to Solomon 
daring Adonijah’s attempt on the crown 
n K, i. 8, 10, 32, 38, 44) ; and was raised 
into the place of Joah as oommander-in-chlef 
of the whole army (ii. 35, Iv. 4). — 2. Ben- 
AtAii the PtHATHOKtTK ; an KpUroimite, one 
of navid*s thirty mighty men (2 Sam. 
xxiU. 30; 1 Chr. xi. 31), and th^ eaptain 
of the eleventh monthly course (1 Chr. 
xxtU. 14), 

EfiN-AM'Ml, the son of the younger 
daughter of Lot, and progenitor of the Am- 
monites (Gen. xix. 38). 

B£NUa;da 1>, the name of threp kings of 


Damascus. — Bkniiadad I. was either son or 
grandson of ileson, and in ^is time Da. 
mascus was supreme in Syria. * He made an 
alliance with Asa, and conquered a great part 
of the N. of Israch From 1 K. xx. 34, it 
would appear that he conflnued to make war 
upon Israel in Omri*8 time, and forced him 
to make ** streets ** in Samaria for Syrian re- 
sidents. This date is n.c. 950. — Bkniiadad 
II., son of the preceding, and also king ol 
Damascus. I/ong wars with Israel charac- 
terised his reign. Some time after the death 
of Ahab, Benhadad renewed the war with 
Israel, attacked Samaria a second time, and 
pressed the siege so closely that there was a 
terrible famine in the city. But the Syrians 
broke up in the night in consequence of a 
sudden panic. Soon after Benhadad fell 
sick, and sent Ilaxael to consult Elisha as to 
the issue of his malady. On the day after 
IlazacPs return Benhadad was murdered, 
probably by some of his own servants (2 K. 
viii. 7-15). Benhadad*s death was about 
B.C. 890, and he must have reigned some 30 
years. — Bkkiiadad III., son of Ilazael, and 
his sueecssor on the throne of Syria. \Climi 
he sueeeeded to the throne, Jehoosh recovered 
the cities which Jeboahaz had lost to the |!5y<» 
rions, and beat him in Aphek (2 K. xiii. 17, 
25). Jehuash gained two more victories, but 
did not restore the dominion of Israel on the 
E. of Jordan. The date of Benhadad III. is 
B,c. 840. 

BRN7AMIN, the youngest of the chil- 
dren of Jacob, and the only one of the thirteen 
who was born in Palestine. His birth took 
place on the road between Bethel and Beth- 
lehem, a short distance from the latter, and 
his mother Kachel died in the act of giving 
him birth, naming him with her last breath 
Ben-oni, ** son of my sorrow.*’ This was by 
Jacob changed into Benjamin (Gen. xxxv. 
16-18). Until the Journeys of Jacob*s sons 
and of Jacob himself into Egypt we hear no- 
thing of Benjamin, Henceforward the his- 
tory of Benjamin is the, history of the tribe. 
And up to the time of the entrance on the 
Promised Land that history is as meagre as 
it is afterwards full and interesting. The 
proximity of Bei^amin to Ephraim during 
the march to the Promised I^nd was main- 
tained in the territories allotted to each. 
Benjamin lay immediately to the south oi 
Ephraim and between him and Judah. It 
formed almost, a parallelogram, of about 26 
toJles in length by 12 in breadth. Its eastern 
boundary was the Jordan, and from thence 
It extended to the wooded district bf Kirjath* 
Jearim, a point about eight miles west of 
Jerusalem, while in the other direoUon U 
stret^ied firom the vallee of Hinnum under 
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the ** Shoulder of the Jehurite ** on the south* 
to Bethel on the north. On the south the 
territory endeit abruptly with the steep slopes 
of the bill of Jentsalem,— the north it 
melted imperceptibly into the possessions of 
IHendly Ephraim.-Ml.) The general lerel of 
this pari of Palestine is rerj high, not less 
than SOOO feet aboTe the maritime plain of 
the Mediterranean on the one side, or than 
1000 Ihel abore the deep Talley of the Jordan 
en the othmr, beaidee which this general IotoI 
or platcan is surmounted, In the district now 
under consideration, by a large nnmber of 
eminences, almost erery one of wh{pb bas 
borne some part in the Mstory of the tribe. — 
(2.) No less important than these eminences 
are the torrent-beds and rarines by which 
the upper country breaks down into the deep 
tracts on each side of it. The passes on the 
eastern side are of a much more difficult and 
Intricate character than those of the western. 
The contrast between the warlike character 
of the tribe and the peaceful image of its 
progenitor comes out in many scattered no- 
tices. Benjamin was the only tribe which 
seems to hare pursued archery to any pur- 
pose, and their skill in the bow (1 Sam. xx, 
20, 36 ; 2 Sam. i. 22 ; I Chr. viii. 40, xfi. 2 ; 
3 Chr. xvii. 17) and the sling (Judg. xx. IG) 
is cclcbrate<]. The dreadful deed record* d 
in Judg. xtx., though repelled by the whole 
country, was unho^itatinglj’ adopted anti de- 
fended by nenjamin with an ob'<tinacy and 
spirit truly extraordinary. That fiightful 
transaction was indeed a crisis in the history 
of the tribe : the six hundred who to*>k refuge 
in the cliff Kimmon were the only jurvivors. 
A long interval must have elapseti Ixjtwecn 
so abject a condition and the culmirin ting point 
at which wc next meet with the tiibc. Sc- 
vcriil circumstances may have conduced to its 
restoration to that place which it was now to 
Msume. Ramah (2 Sam. }x. J 2, Are.}, ilfi/peh 
(I Sam. vii. 5), Bethel, and OilH'on (I K. iii. 
i) were all in the land of Benjamin. The 
people who resorted to these sanctuaries must 
gradually have been accustomed to aH«^(K'tute 
the tribe with power and sanctity. The strug- 
gles and contests which followed the death 
of Saul arose from the natural unwillingness 
of the tribe to relinquish its position at the 
bead of the nation, especially in favour of 
Judah, and we do not hear of any cordial co- 
operation or Arm union iKdwecn I he two tribes 
until the disruption of the kingdoms. Hence- 
forward the history of Benjamin becomes 
merged in that of the; southern kingdom. 

BEN-O'NI, the name which the dying 
Rachel gave to hor newly-born son, but 
which by his father was changed into Bkm- 
lAMiN (Qen. xxxT. IS). 


BER'ACHAH, VALLEY OF. a valley in 
which Jehosbaphat and his people osMomblrd 
to bless” Jehovah after the overthrow «»f 
the hosts of Moabites, Ammonites, and Mo- 
hun.‘m, who bad come against them, and 
which from that fact acquired its name of 
”the valley of blessing” (3 Cbr. xx. 26). 
The name of iKsreiAdf still survives, attached 
to ruins In n valley of the same name lying 
between Tekna and the main road from Beth- 
lebem to Hebron. 

BBRE'A.^ 1. A city of Macedonia, men* 
tioned in Acts xvtt. 10, 13. It is now 
ealled Fertia or Kart^Vmria^ and is situ* 
ated on the eastern slope of the Olympian 
mountain-range, commanding an extensive 
view of the plain of the Axius and Ilaliacinon, 
and has now 13,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. — 
S. The modem Aleppo^ mentioned in 2 Macc. 
xiii. 4. — 3. A place in Judea, apparently not 
very far from Jerusalem (1 Macc. ix. 4). 

BE R EN r CE. [Bernicf. ] 

BERI'AII, a son of Ephraim, so named 
on account of the state of his father’s houM* 
when he was born (1 Chr. vii. 20-23). Thi< 
short notice is of no nlight luHiur’cal import- 
ance ; c«ix’cia!ly as it refers to a p<o i<Hi of 
Hebrew history re-«pccting which the thbl*!' 
affords us no other like informiition. 'I’he 
event must Ijc assignetl to the tirr.e Iw iufen 
Jacob’s death and the beginning of tiic op- 
pressions 

RE'Unir, THE GOD, J;n»g. ix. tb. 
[Baai rrf.J 

BEILNIVK and BKHKMTE, the cldt-st 
daughter of llcrod .^.gnj'pa 1. 'Act« \u. 

I, &c.). She was ftri-l inarrh ci to l^rr \ 
!Irro<l, king of Ghal. i"’, and afTrr hi** ih atl- 
(a.h. 48) she WvfW uu'hr circnm-t^irc'' 
great hUMpicion 'n Jth In r n brother \ 

II. , in connexion v ith u’nu;u si.«- \* 

tioned Acts xxv. 13, 2:5, wvi. 3u, h.nsT 

visited Festus on hii appointm.^ nt (’r k'm 

rator of Judaea. 

BER'OD.VCH-BAI/ADA.V. 2 K. % v. IJ 

[MRiton j 

BE'UOTnAH, BE'kOTirAT. i he i;r'T f 
these two names is given by }'./eku I kmi 
16) in connexion with Hnn». ith and 
as forming part of the riorihetn tr urn’ i' y of 
the Fromised r.and. The iwcond i»* inejU:- Tif'd 
(2 8arn. Till. H) also in connexion 
Hamath and Damascus. 3 jic wePi'Kno'Ae 
city Beirut (Berytu«) natnraiiy sugge»4U j*- 
self as identical with one at least of iIm 
names ; but In each instance the eireumstanrey 
of the ease seem to reqtiire a position furtlvr 
eiast. 

BERYL {tanhish)^ occurs in Ex. x&mi., 
20, xxxix. 15; Cant, v, 14 ; K>;. i. IG, x. v, 
xxviii. 13-; Dan. x, 6. It is generally sup 
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.pofied that the tarahUh derives Its name from 
the place so called. The ancient ehryioliU 
or the modern yellow topan appears to have a 
better (lalm than any other gem to represent 
the tarMhUh of the Hebrew Bible, certainly a 
better claim than the beryl of the A. V., a 
rendering which appears to be unsupported 
by any kind of evidence. 

BETH, the most general word for a house 
or habitation. Like Aede^ in I.atin and Dom 
in German, it has tbe special meaning of a 
temple or house of worship.- -Upth is more 
frequently employed in compound names of 
places than any other word. Bkth-ekkd, 
the “shearing house** (2 K. x. 12), lay be- 
tween Jezreel and Sahikria, according to 
Jerome 15 miles from the town of Legio, and 
in the plain of Esdraclon. Betii*iiaooan, 
“ the garden-house'* (2 K. iz. 27), is doubt- 
less the same place as Kmoannin, ** spring of 
gardens,** the modern Jenin. 

RV:T11-AB*ARA, a place beyond Jordan, In 
which, according to the Received Text of the 
N. T., John was baptizing (John I* 28). If 
this reading be correct, Bethabara may be 
identical with Beth-barah, the ancient ford 
of Jordan, or, which seems more likely, with 
Beth-iiinirah, on the cast of tbe river, nearly 
opposite Jericho. 

BETll'ANY, a village which, scanty as 
arc the notices of it contained in Scripture, 
is more intimately associated in oi’** minds 
than perhaps any other place with the most 
familiar acts and scenes of the last days of 
the life of Christ. It was situated “at** the 
Mount of Olives (Mark xi. 1 ; Luke xix. 29), 
about fifteen stadia from Jerusalem (John xi. 
18), on or near the usual road from Jericho 
to the city (T/uke xix. 29, comp. 1 ; Mark 
xi. 1, comp. X. 46), and close by the west (?) 
of another village called Bktiipiiaok, the two 
being several times mentioned together. 
Bethany is now known by a name derived 
fjotn Lazarus — elJAzariyeh or Isazarieh, It 
lies on the eastern slojie of the Mount of ] 
Olives, fully a mile beyond the summit, and 
not very far from the point at which the road 
to Jericho begins its more sudden descent 
towards the Jordan valley, SUAMoHyeh is a 
mi noil and wretched village, a wild mountain 
hamlet of‘ some twenty families. Dcth-any baa 
been commonly explained •• House of Dates,’* 
but it more probably slgnifles **110080 ofrf 
Misery" (H. Dixon, JTofg land, ii. 

BKTII.A^T.N, a plaoc on the mountains 
Benjamin, cost of Bethel (Josh. vii. 2, xviii. 
12), and lying between that .place and Mich* 
mash (1 Sam. xlU. fi, xlv, 2S). In Hoa. Iv. Id, 

V. 8, X. a, tbe name la tranafrrred to the neigh- 
bouring Bethel~--<Hico .lhe ** house of Ood,” 
M then the houae of tdola, of ** navght»’* 


BFTH-i$AAL-ME’ON, a place In the pos- 
sessions of Reuben, on the downs (A. V. 
“plain**) east of Jordan (Josh. xiii. 17).* At 
the Israelites* first approach its name was 
Baal-mbow (Num. xzxil. 18, or in its con- 
tracted form, BeoN, xxxil. 8), to which the 
Beth was possibly a Hebrew addition. Later 
it would seem to have come into possession 
of Moab, and to be knovm either as Beth- 
meon (Jer. xlviii. 23) or Baal-meon (Ez. 
XXV. 9). The name is still attached to a 
ruined place of considerable size, a short 
distance to the 8.W. of ITeebdn, and bearing 
the naipe of “the fortress of ifrilfi,’* or 
MaHn^ which appears to give its appellation 
to the Wady SSerka MaeUu 

BETH-BA’llAH, named only in Judg. 
Til. 24, as a jioint apparently south of the 
scene of Gidcon*B victory. Beth-barah de- 
rives its chief interest from the possibility 
that its more modern representative may 
have been Bcth-abara where John bap- 
tized. It was probably the chief ford o1 
the district. 

BETH-DIBLATHA’IM, a town of Moab 
(Jcr. xlviii. 22), apparently the place else- 
where called Almon-Diblathaim. 

BETH’EL. A well-known city and holy 
place of central Palestine. Of the origin of 
the name of Bethel there are two accounts 
extant. 1. It was bestowed on the spot by 
Jacob under the awe inspired by the noc- 
turnal vision of God, when on his journey 
from his father's bouse at Beersheba to seek 
bis wife in liaran (Gen. xxviii. 19). — 2. But 
according to the other account, Bethel re- 
ceived its name on the occasion of a blessing 
bcstow'cil by Qo(|*upon Jacob after his return 
from Padan-aram ; at which time also (ac- 
cording to this narraUve) the name of Israel 
was given him (Gen, xxxv. 14, 16). — Early 
as is the date involved in those narratives, 
yet, if wc are to accept the precise defl- 
itiition of Gen. xii. 8, the name of Bethel 
, would appear to have existed at this spot 
even before the arrival of Abram in Canaan 
(Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3, 4). In one thing, how- 
ever, the above narratives all agree, — in 
jm it ting any mention of town or buildings 
St Bethel at that early period, and in draw- 
ing a marked distinction between the ** city ** 
of Lug and the consecrated “place’* in its 
neighbourhood (comp. Gen. xxxv. 7). The 
appropriation of the name of Bethel to the 
city appears not to have been made Ull st!'.! 
later, when it was taken by the tribe ol 
Ephraim ; after which the name of Lux oJours 
no more (Judg. L 22-26). — After the eon- 
quest Bethel Is frequently heard of. In the 
troubled ,Mmee when^ there was no king In 
Israel, it was to Bethel that the people went 
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ap In their distress to ask coiinse. of Ood | h(\}hj iind Kiisr and are doubtless on or 

(Judg. XX. 18. 26, 81 ; xxi. 2 ; A, V. “house i near the old site. 


of Qod**). Here w;is the ark of the covenant 
under the charge of Phinchas the grandson 
*Qf Aaron (xx. 26-28, xxi. 4). Later we And 
It named as one of the holy cities to which 
Samuel went in circuit (1 Sam. vii. 16). 
Here Jeroboam placed one of the two calves 
' of gold. Towards the end of Jeroboam’s life 
. Bethel fell into the hands of Judah (2 Ohr. 
xUi. 19}. Eiyah visited Bethel, and we hear 
of **aona of the prophets’* as resident there 
(2 K. ii. 2, 8), two facts apparently incom- 
patilde with the active existence of the calf- 
worahipw Bat» after the destruction of the 
Baal worship by Jeho, Bethel comes once 
more into view (2 K. x. 29). After the de- 
solation of the northern kingdom by the king 
of Assyria, Bethel still remained an abode of 
priests (2 K. xvii. 28, 27). In the account 
of Josiah’s iconoclasm we catch one more 
glimpse of the altar of Jeroboam, with its 
last loathsome fire of “dead men’s bones* 
burning upon it. In later times Bethel Is 
named only once ; its ruins still lie on the 
right hand side of the road fl'om Jerusalem 
to Nablous under the scarcely altered name 
of Beitin, 

BETIJ'ER, TIIE MOUNTAINS OF (Cant, 
fi. 17). There is no clue to guide us to what 
mountains are intended here. 

BETIIES'DA, the Hebrew name of a re- 
servoir or tank, with five “ porches,” close 
upon the sheep-gate or “market** in Jeru- 
salem (John V. 2). The porches — i, e. clois- 
ters or colonnades — were extensive enough 
to accommod.'ite a large number of sick and 
infirm people, whose custom it was to wait 
there for the “ troubling of the water.” I’he 
large reservoir Birket hraif, within the walls 
of the city, close by the St. Stephen’s Gate,} 
and under the north-east wall of the IJaramj 
area, is generally con.sidcrcd to be the mwJcrn I 
representative of Bethesda. I 

BETIl-HACCK’REM (Nob. lii. M). Frou»j 
Jer. vi, 1, we find that it was used as a. 
bcacon-stution, and that it was near Tekoa.| 
In the time of Nchemiah (iii. 14) it had a 
ruler or prince. By Jerome a village named 
Bethacharma is said to have been on a moun- 
tain between Tekoa and Jerusalem, a position 
in which the eminence known a.s the Frank 
mountain (Ilcrodium) stands conspicuous ; 
and this has accordingly been suggested as 
Beth-haccerem. 

BETH-HOG'LA, and IIOG'LAII, a place 
on the border of Judah (Josh. xv. 6) and of j 
Benjamin (xviii. 19), to which latter tribe it ' 
was reckoned to belong (xviii. 21). A mng- 
nifieent spring and a ruin between Jericho ^ 
and the Jof dan still bear the names of ' 


BETH-IIO'UON, the name of two towns 
or villages, an “upper** and a “n^tluT,” 
(Josh. xvi. 3, 5 ; 1 Chr. vii. 24), on the road 
from Gibeon to Aackah (Josh. x. 10, 11), and 
the Philistine plain (1 Mucc. iii. 24). lU th- 
boron lay on the boundary-line between Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3, 5), and 
(xviii. 13, 14), waa counted to Ephraim (Josh, 
xxi. 22 ; 1 Chr. vii. 24), and given to the 
I Kohathites ^osh. xxi. 22 ; 1 Chr. vi. 68 [53]). 

^ There is no room for doubt that the two 
' Bethhorons still survive in the modern vil- 
lages of Beil-^Hr, eUfahta and el-foha. 

BETH.JESU'IM9rn, or JE81MOTH, • 
town or place east of Jordan, on the lower 
level at the south end of the Jordan valley 
(Num. xxxiii. 49) ; and named with A.shdod- 
pisgah and Beth-peor. It wa.s one of the 
limits of the encampment of Israel before 
crossing the Jordan. Later it was allotted 
to Reuben (Jo.sh. xii. 3, xiii. 20), but came 
at last into the hands of Monb, and formed 
one of the cities which wore “the glory of 
the coTintry” (Ez. xxv. 9). 

BKTIl'LEIIKM. One of the oldest towns 
in Palestine, already in existence at the tiiiir 
of Jacob’s rcttirn to the country. Its t ai ii« 't 
name was ErtriiA'iii r>r KpnuATArc (sf-e tif-n. 
x\XY. IG, 9, xlviii. 7), and it s- n -i 
long afUr the occupation of tlu* coujiti ■ by 
the Israelites that we meet with it u:uh r i*- 
nf?w name of Hcthichein. .After tl.e 
Bcthlcdiem appears under its own iiauic la *h- 
lehem-judah (Judg. xvii, 7 ; 1 \v!i. 1:); 

Ruth i. 1, 2). 1 rie Book t>f lt\rb u 

from the oomcstic histoiy of ih to!' b -mi : ibt* 
names, almost the very per-ori', of tiie ii.- 
I'-hemitcs arc tliere !<( ought bf f^re us ; 1 

allowed to assist at thr .t ruo-'t peeunar i . 
toms, and to witness the very j-pi in j-s uf . . 

events wljich have eoufcur^il ■ t. 

the name of the plat;*;, *1 !i** lie. it . 

David to the kingdom <!'»♦*;< ri-.t a;!;.*-.!- !o 
have atfected the fortunes of Li" town. 

— The few remaining casual /ioIkth of V. tL- 
lehein in the Old TeHtamej.t m.iy be \ 

enumerated. It was forlifed b\ ..oj. 

(2 Lhr, .vi. C). By the time of tlw* ea..lt 
the Inn of Chimham by lieiub hiio upp 
to have bec(»mc the rec<^gni*M'd 
parture fur travellers to Egypt (Jm*. 

17), — In the New Testament liclUh iM m i*. 
tains its distinctive title of Bethleluuii-pKi.di 
(Matt, ii, 1, 5), and once, in the iinii.riiue' , 
meiit of the Angels, the- “city of iLivii ’ 
(I.uke ii. 4 ; comp. J<din vii, 4 2). The j .n, 
sages just quoted, and the few wliich loiiow. 
sxhaust the references to it in the N. T- 
(Matt. ii. 6, 8, 16; Luke ii. 15). The imf- 
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dern town of BeiUlaKm lies to the £. of the 
•uain road from Jemaalem to Hebron, 6 miles 
from the former. It coyers the £. and N.E. 
parte ^f the ridge of a long grey hill of Jura 
limestone, which stands nearly due B. and 
W., and is about a mile in length. The hir 
has a deep valley on the N. and another on 
the 8. On the top lies the village in a kind 
of irregular triangle. The population is abou 
SOOO souls, entirely Christians. 

IIETII-MK'ON, Jcr. alviii. 23. A con 
traded fonn of the name elsewhere given as 

BETJI-BAAL-nEOK. 

DETII-NIM'RAIT, one of the fenced cities 
on the east of Jordan taken and built by the 
tribe of Cad (Nuin. xxxii. 36) and described 
as lying in the valley beside Bcth>haran 
(Josh. xiii. 27). In Niim. xxxii. 3 it ii 
called sim])ly Niuiiaii. The name still sur 
vives^in the Kahr Nimrim, the Arab apiteh 
lation of the lower end of the Wady Shoaib^ 
where the waters of that valley discharge 
themselves Into the Jordan close to one 
of the rcgtilar fords a few miles above 
Jericho. 

BETll'-PEOR, a place, no doubt dedicated 
to the god Baal-pcor, on the east of Jordan, 
opposite Jericho, and six miles above Libias 
or Bcth-haran. It was in the possession of 
the tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 20). One of 
the last halting-places of the children of Israel 
is designated — ** the ravine over against Beth- 
poor’* (T)cut. iii. 29. iv. 46). 

BETH'-PUAGE, the name of a place on 
the mount of Olives, on the road between 
.loricho and Jerusalem. It was apparently 
close to Bktiiany (Matt. xxl. 1 ; Mark xi. 
r.ukc xix. 20), and to the eastward of it. No 
remains however which could answer to this 
position have been found, and the traditional 
site is above Bethany, halfw’oy between that 
village and tlic top of the mount 

nEriP-itEIlOB, a place mentioned as 
having near it the valley in which lay the 
town of L.iish or Dan (Judg. xviii. 28). It 
was one of the little kfngdoins of Aram ot 
Syria (2 Sam. x. 6). Uobinson conjectures 
that this ancient place U represented by the 
omilern JIihihK 

IU:TH*SA'IDA. l. “Bethsaida of Galilee” 
(Joiin xii. 21), a city which was the native 
t)la;je of Andrew, Peter, and Philip (John 1. 
i 1, xii. 21) in the land of Gennesaretb (Mark 
v}. 4f>; comp. 53), and therefore on the west 
side of the lake. Dr. Robinson places Betb» 
Huida nt Win cUTnhigah^ a short distance 
north of Kban Minyeb, which he Identifies 
with Caperuaam.**-d. By comparing the nar- 
ratives in Mark vl. 31-53, and Luke U. 10- 
17, it appears certain that the Betheaida at 
which the 8000 were fed must have been a , 


second place ^of the same name on the east of 
the lake. Such a place there was at the 
north-eastern extremity, fon^erly a village, 
but rebuilt and adorned by Philip the Te- 
trarch, and raised to the dignity of a town 
under the name of Julias,, after the daughter 
of the emperor. Here in a magnificent tomb 
Philip was buried. Of this Bethsaida we have 
certainly one and probably two mentions in 
the Gospels : — 1. That named above, of the 
feeding of the 5000 (Luke ix. 10). — 2. The 
other, mi>si probably, in Mark viii. 22. 

BETIl'-SIIKAN, or in Samuel. Bkthstian, 
a city, which, with its “ datighier ” towns, 
belonged to Manasseh (I Chr. vii. 29), though 
within the limits of Issachar (Jo.sh. xvii. 11), 
and therefore on the west of Jordan (comp. 
1 Macc. V. 52) — but not mentioned in the 
lists of the latter tribe. The Canaanites were 
not driven out from the town (Judg. i. 27). 
In later times it w’as called Scythopolif) 
(2 Macc. xii. 29), but this name has not sur- 
^ved to the present day; and the place is 
still known as Beisdn» It lies in the Gbdr 
or Jordan valley, about twelve miles south of 
the sea of Galilee, and four miles west of the 
Jordan. 

BETH-S1IEM^E8H. 1. One of the towns 
which marked the north boundary of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 10), but not named in the lists of 
the cities of that tribe. It is now ^Ain^Shems, 
about two miles from the great Philistine 
plain, and seven from Ekron. — 9. A city on 
the Itorder of Issachar (Josh. xix. 22). — 
3. One of the “ fenced cities ” of Naphta!i 
(Josh. xix. 38; Judg. i. 33).-- 4. An idol- 
atrous temple or place in Egyf^t (Jer. xliii 
13). In the middle ages Heliopolis was still 
called by the Arabs Ain Shemg. 

BETH-TAPPD'AH, one of the towns of 
Judah, in the mountainous district, and near 
Hebron (Josh. xv. 53 ; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 43). 
Here it has actually been discovered by Ro- 
binson under the modern name of Tefftlk^ 

5 miles W. of Hebron, on a ridge of high 
table-land. 

BETH'UEL, the son of Nahor by Milcah ; 
nephew of Abraham, and father of Rebekah 
[Gen. xxii. 22, 23, xxiv. 15, 2-f, 47, xxviii. 
3). In XXV. 20, and xxviii. 5, be is called 

Betbuel the Syrian.” Though often re- 
ferred to os above in the narrative, Betbuel 
>nly appears in person once (xxiv. 50). Upon 
;hiB an ingenious conjecture is raised b> 
Blunt that he was the subject of some 
imbecility or other incapacity. 

BETH'UL, a town of Simeon in the south, 
named with El-tolad and Hormah (Josh. xix. 
1), ealled also Chesil and Bethuel (Josh. ^v. 

0 ; 1 Chr. iv. 29). 

BETH UUA,* the city which was the scene 
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ol Qie •fwilt of Bie Book ii Judith, In 
wht^ book only Iho nomo ooourt. Hi poti- 
. tto ti thifO fdoioflbod with Tory mlniito 
doMU t Vbiwithiloiidliif this detail, how* 
. ow, tho idooliioitloii of the alto of Betholia 
hit hitherto defied mUattempta. and it one 
of the greateet pnaiiloe of eaered geography. 
V<m Ranmer euggeeta dSetiiJr, which is per* 
hope the nearest to probability. It is about 
three miles from Dothan^ and some six or 
seTen from Jenin (Engannim), which stand 
on the very edge of the great plain of Es* 
draelon. 

BETn-ZACJIARrAS. [Batb-Zacuarias.] 

BETIl^ZUR, a town in the mounftiins of 
Judah, named between Ilalhul and Gc<lor 
(Josh. XY. 68). The recoYcry of the site of 
Bethzur, under the almost identical name of 
Beit^ur, explains its impregnability, and also 
the reason for the choice of its position, since 
it commands the road from Bcersheba and 
Hebron, which has always been the main 
approach to Jerusalem from the south. 

. BEU'LAII, ** married,” the name which 
the land of Israel is to bear, when ” the land 
hhalt be married” (Is. Ixii. 4). 

BEZ'ALKEI.. The son of Uri, the son of 
llur, of the tribe of Judah, and one of the 
architects of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 1*6). 
Ills charge was chiefly in all works of metal, 
wood, and stone. 

BE'ZKK. 1. The residence of Adoni-bezek, 

I. e. the ” lord of Bezek ” (Judg. i. 5) ; in the 
lot of Judah (verse 3), and inhabited by Ca* 
naanites and I^erizzites (verse 4). This must 
have been a distinct place from— 2. Where 
Saul numbered the foiccs of Israel and Judah 
before going to the relief of Jubcsh-Gilcad 
(1 Sara. xi. 8). This w’as doubtless some- 
where in the centre of the country, near the 
Jordan valley. No identification of either 
place has been made in modern times. 

BF/ZEIi IN THE WILDERNESS, a city i 
of the Keubimites, with suburbs, set apart by | 
Moses as one of the three cities of refuf^e in 
the downs on the east of the Jordan, and 
dlotted to the Mcrarites (l)eut. Iv. 43 ; Josh. 
XX. 8, xxi. 36 ; I Chr. vi. 78). 

BlRLB.-l. When the Books of the Old 
Testament were formed into a Canon [Casok] 
it was natural to give a general name to the 
collection. The earliest instance of such u 
title occurs In Daniel, who refers to ” the 
books ” (Dan. ix. 2) in a manner which seems 
to mark the prophetic writings as already 
collected into one whole. The same word 
was applied by the Jews in Alexandria to 
the collected books of the Old Testament — 
ai pi^Aoi, more frequently ra — whence 

the word Biulk, or The Booh, has been given 
to the collected books of the Old and New 


TMtamonts. The writers of the New Teeta* 
meat cell the books of the Old Testsaient 
either Ihe Ser^thtre (i ype44, Aopi vllt 33 ; 
Qal. iii. 82 ; 2 Tim. lit. IS), or The StrMureB 
(ol ypa4eJ. Matt. xxi. 42 ; Luke xxi/ 27^, 
or The JBo/g Esr^pfarsf (rd tepk 
2 Tim. iii. 15). The use of the phrase 
if waXmh 3uiSifin| In 2 Oor. Hi. 14, for the law 
as read in the synagogues, led gradually to 
the extension of tho word to include the 
other hooks of the Jewish Scriptures. Of tho 
Latin equivalents, which were adopted by 
different winters {Ineirummtum, Testamen* 
turn), the latter met with the most general 
acceptance, and perpetuated itself in the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, whence the terms 
Oid Testofnent and Xew Teeiament^ though 
the GrcA word properly signifies Cove- 
nant ” ratlicr than ” Testament.” But the 
application of the word Biolk to the collected 
bwks of the Old and New Testaments Is not 
to be traced further back than the 5th cen- 
tury of our era. — 11. The e-xistence of a col- 
lection of sacred books recognised as autho- 
ritative, leads naturally to a more or less 
systematic arrangement. The Prologue to 
Ecclesiastic us mentions “ the law and the 
prophets and the other Books.” In the N. T. 
there is the same kind of recognition. ** The 
Law and the Prophets” is the shoitcr Mutt, 
xi. 13, xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 15, Ac.); ” tto* 
Law, the Propb^'ts, and the P^alm^ ” i Luke 
xxiv. 4 4); the fuller statement of tlio di\ihioj> 
popularly recognised. The arrang* merit of 
he books of the Hebrew t(‘xt umUr 
hrcc heads, requires however a fiis-f her n -le e 
— 1. The Law, containing Gemv^i-, 

.oviticus, Numbers, and Dcutcujnomy, 
ally continued to occufiy the po'^Uion wliu fj 
it must have held fjom the fti>l u o'‘t 

ancient and uuthorilalive pojtnui. In 
Hebrew classification the titles wt-iv t.ik# n 
from the initial words, or promu r-nt w 
in the initial verse; in that of the L.\.\. 
they were intended to be signiric.-.m of :’:i- 
subject of each book. — 2. The m 
presents a niore simrular nuiihinution. ‘1 u»‘ 
arrangement atunds as - 
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— ths Hebrew tilleb of iheise bijokscom ^pond- 
Ing to these of the EngUsh bibics. 3. La^i 
in order came the group known to Hie .h we 
as Cethubim, including the remaining booki> 
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of the Hebrew Canon, arranf^ed in the follow- 
ing order, and with subordinate dirisions : 
(a) realms, Prorerbs, Job. (6) The Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Eeelesiastes, 
Esther-#- the Eve rolls* (e) Daniel, Kara, 
Nehemiah, I and 2 Chronldes. — The history 
of the arrangement of the Books of the New 
Testament presents some rariations, not with* 
out interest, as indicatlAg differences of feel- 
ing or modes of thought. The four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles uniformly stand 
first. They are so far to the New what the 
Pentateuch was to the Old Testament. The 
position of the Acts as an intermediate book, 
the sequel to the Gospels, the prelude to the 
Kpistles, w'as obviously a natural one. After 
this we meet with some striking differences. 
The order in the Alexandrian, Vatioan and 
Ephracm MSS. (ABC) gives precedence to 
the Catholic Epistles, and this would appear 
to have been clmnictcristic of the hlusteru 
Churches. The Western Church on the other 
huml, as represented by Jerome, Augustine, 
ami their successors, gave priority of position 
to the Pauline Epistles. The Apocalypse, as 
might be e:ipecte<l from the peculiar cha- 
racter of its contents, occupied a position by 
itself. — III. Division i}tto Chaptcra and 
rerSf s . — 'I he Jlebrew of the Old Te.stament. 
It is hardly po^sihIe to conceive of the litur- 
gical use of the books of the Old Testament, 
without some kind of recognised dixision. 
'I’hc references however in Mark .\ii.'^'20 and 
f.ukc XX. 37, Itonu xi, 2 and Acts viii. 32, 
iiHiicale a diMsion wJiich hml become familiar, 
and ^hovv that some at least of the sections 
wore known popularly by the titles taken 
Iroru their subjects. In like manner the cx- 
i>tenee of a cycle of lessons is indicated by 
l.uke iv. 17 ; Acts xiii, 13, xv. 21 ; 2 Cor. 
ill. 11. The Talmudic division is on the 
following plan. 7’hc Law was in the first 
instance divided into fifty-four 
or sections, so as to provide a lesson for each 
Sabbath in the Jewish intercalary year. 
Ce*cxisting with this there was a subdivi- 
Mon into lesser Parshiolh. A diffi rent tcr- 
mlr.oloiiry was employed for the F.iiler and 
Later I'roplH'tft-, and the division was less 
unif(*rnK Tlie name of the section* in this 
case wuK Jiaphtaroih, Of the traditional di- 
visiont# of the Hebrew Bible, however, that 
wdraU has cxcrciM-d most iiifl\ience in the 
rcoMivod arrangement of the text, was the 
>'uhclivisiou of the larger sections into verses 
tl^vsnkim). These do not api>ear to have 
been uK‘d till the. lUist-Talmudic receuslou of 
th^' tpxt by the Masoretes of the Uth century. 

chief facts tlmt remain to be stated as 
to the verse division of the Old Testament 
iiro, that it was atlopled by Stephens In his 


edition of fhe^'ulgate, 1555, and by Frellon 
in that of 1556 ; that it appeared for the flra« 
time In an English translation, tin the Cenevt 
Bible of 1560, and was thence transferred ts 
the Bishops* Bible of 1568, an(l the Authorised 
Version of 16 U. With tl^ Now Testament, 
the division into chapters adopted by Hugh 
de St. Cher superseded those that had been 
in use previously, appeared In the early edi- 
tions of the Vulgate, was transferred to the 
English Bible by Coverdale, and so became 
universal. As to the division into verses, 
the absence of an authoritative standard left 
more scope to the individual discretion of 
editors o'* printers, and the activity of the two 
Stephenses caused that which they adopted 
in their numerous editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament and Vulgate to be generally received. 
In the Treface to the Concordance, published 
by Henry Stephens, 1594, he gives an account 
of the origin of this division. The whole work 
was accomplished ** inter cquitandum” on 
his journey from Paris to Lyons. While it 
was in progress men doubted of its success. 
No sooner was it known than it met with 
universal acceptance. TJjc edition in w'bich 
this division was first adopted was published 
in 1551. It was used for the English version 
published in Geneva in 1560, ami from that 
time, with slight %'ariations in detail, has 
been universally recognised. 

BIIVKAK, Jehu’s “ captain, »» originally 
his fcllow-offlccr (2 K. ix. 25) ; who com- 
pleted the sentence on Johoram son of A hub. 

BIC/TllAN and BIG'THANA, an eunuch 
(chamberlain, A. V.) in the court of Aha- 
suerus, one of those “ w ho kept the door ” 
and conspired with Tcresh against the king’s 
life (Esth. it. 21). The conspiracy was de- 
tected by Mordecai. 

BIK'ATII-AVEN, Amos i. 5 marg. [Avf.n I .] 

BII/DAD, the second of Job’s three friends, 
lie Is called “the Shuhite,” which implies 
both his family and nation (Job ii. 11). 

B1 1/11 All, handmaid of Kachel (Gen. xxix. 
29), and concubine of Jacob, to whom she 
bore Uan and Naphtali (Gen. xxx. 3-5, xxxv. 
25, xlvi. 25 ; I Chr. vii. 13). [Rkubkn.] 

BIRDS. [Spxurow.] 

BIR'SHA, king of Gomorrha at the time of 
the Invasion of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). 

BIRTH-DAYS. The custom of observing 
birthdays Is very ancient (Gen. xl. 20 ; Jer. 
XX. 15) ; and In Job i. 4, &c., we read that 
Job’s sons “ feasted every one his day.** In 
Persia they were celebrated with peculiar 
honours and banquets, and in Egypt the 
king*s birthdays were kept with great pomp. 
It is very probable that in Matt. xiv. 6, the 
feast to commemorate Herod’s accession is in- 
tended, for we know that such feasts were 
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ooBunotiy mftd were called dmj of the 

king*' (Hoe. Yil. 5). 

BIRTHBIBHT. The adrantagee aeoruing 
^ the eldest son were not definitely fixed in 
patriarohal times. Great respeot was paid to 
him in the housfhold, and, as the Ikmily 
"idencd into a tribe, this grew into a sos- 
tnined authority, undefined save by custom, 
in all matters of common interest. Thus the 
princes ** of the congregation had probably 
rights of primogeniture (Num. vii. 3, xxi. 
IS, XXV. 14). A “double portion” of the 
paternal property was allotted by the Mosaic 
law (Deut. xxl, lS-17). The first-born of the 
king was his successor by law (3 Chr.^xxi. 3) ; 
David, however, by divine appointment, ex- 
cluded Adonijah in favour of Solomon. 

BISHOP. This word, applied in the N. T. 
to the officers of the Church who were charged 
with certain fhnetions of superintendence, 
had been in use before as a title of office. 
When the organisation of the Christian 
churches in Gentile cities involved the as- 
signment of the work of pastoral superin- 
tendence to a distinct order, the title Inshop 
(ivuTKovoe) presented itself as at once conve- 
nient and familiar, and was therefore adopted 
as readily as the word elder (vpeofivrepot) had 
been In the mother church of Jerusalem. 
That the two titles were originally equivalent 
is clear Arom the following facts. — 1. Bishops 
and elders are nowhere named together as 
being orders distinct from each other. — 2. 
Bishops and deacons are named as apparently 
an exhaustive division of the officers of the 
church addressed by St. Paul as an apostle 
(Phil. i. I ; I Tim. 1. 1, S).^3. The same 
persons are described by both names (Acts 
XX. 17, 18; Tit. i. 3, 8}.— 4. Elders dis- 
charge functions which are essentially epis- 
copal, i. a, involving pastoral superintendence 
(1 Tim. V. 17 ; I Pet. v. 1, 2). — Assuming as 
proved the identity of the bishops and ciders 
of the N. T. we have to inquire into — 1. The 
relation which existed between the two titles. 

2. The functions and mode of appointment of 
the men to whom both titles were applied. 

3. Their relations to the general government 
and discipline of the Church.-- 1, There can 
be no doubt that elders had the priority in 
order of time. The order itself is recognised 
In Acts xi« SO, and in Acts xv, 2. The ear- 
liest use of “ bishops,” on the other hand, is 
In tlie address of St. Paul to the eldors of 
Miletus (Acts XX. 28), and there it Is rather 
descriptive of functions than given as a 
title. — II. Of the order in which the first 
Mders wore appointed, as of the occasion 
which led to the institutloii of the ofilce, we 
have no record. Arguing from the anidogy 
of the Seven io Acta vf. 5, 8, it would seem 


probfibLe that they were chosen by the mem* 
bers of the Chureh oolleetivcly, and then set 
apart to their oflElce by the laying on of the 
apostles* hands. In the ease of Timothj 
(1 Tim. Iv. 14; 3 Tim. t 6) the^“pres. 
byters,** probably the body of the elders at 
Lystra, had taken part with the apostle in 
this act of ordination. The conditions which 
were to be observed in choosing these ofBeers, 
as stated in the pastoral epistles, are, blame- 
less life and reputation among those “ that 
are without ” as well as within the Church, 
fitness for ^ the work of teaching, the wide 
kindliness or temper which shows itself in 
hospitality, the being “ the husband of one 
wife ” (t. e. according to the most probable 
interpretation, not divorced and then married 
to another), showing powers of government 
in his own household as well as in self-control, 
not being a recent and, therefore, an untried 
convert. When appointed, the duties of the 
bishop-elders appear to have been as follows : 
— 1. General superintendence over the spi- 
ritual well-being of the flock (1 Pet. v. 2). 
3 . The work of teaching, both publicly and 
privately (1 These, v. 12 ; Tit. i. 9 ; 1 l*im. 
T. 17). 3. The work of visiting the sick ap- 

pears in Jam. v. 14, as assigned to the elders 
of the Church. 4. Among other acts of cha- 
rity that of receiving strangers occupied a 
conspicuous place (1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. 1. 8). 
The mode in which these officers of the 
Church* were supported or remunerated varied 
probably in different cities. Collectively at 
Jerusalem, and probably in other churches, 
the body of bishop-elders took part in deli- 
berations (Acts XV. 6-22, XXI. 18), addressee* 
other churches {Hid, xv. ’23), were joins 
with the apostles In the work of ordaining 
by the laying on of hands (2 Tim. i. 6). — 
III. It is clear from what has been said taut 
episcopal functions in the modern sense of 
the words, as implying a special su]Ku-tn- 
tendence over the ministers of the Church, 
belonged only to the apostles and those whom 
they invested with their authority. 

BlTHl'AH, daughterof a Pharaoh, and wife 
of Mcred, adescendantof Judah(I Chr. iv. 18). 

BITHK^ON (more accurately “the Bith- 
ron ”), a place, doubtless a district in the 
Jordan valley, on the east side of the river 
(2 Bam. ii. 29). 

BITHYN'IA. This province of Aida Minor 
Is mentioned only in 'Acts xvl. 7, and in 
1 Pet. i« 1. Bithynia, considered as a Homan 
province, was on the west contiguous to Asia, 
On the east iti limits underwent great modi- 
fications. The province was originally inhe- 
rited by the Homan republ^ (a.q».34) as a 
legacy A dm Klcomedes III. The chief town 
of Bithynia wgs Nicaea. eelehraaed llw. the 
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fenentl Council of the Choroh held there In 
A.D, BS5 egainet the Arlan hereap. 

BITTER HERBS, The Israelites were eom* 
manded to eat the Paschal lamb “ with un» 
leavendll bread and with bitter herbs ” (Ez. zil. 
8). These may well be understood to denote 
rarlous sorts of bitter plants, such particularly 
as belong to the ertic(/brns, as some of the bitter 
cresses, or to the chicory group of the eompo^ 
jnVas, ^e hawkweeds, and sow-thistles, and 
wild lettuces which grow abundantly in the 
Peninsula of Sinai, in Palestine, and in 
Rirypt. • 

BITTERN. The Hebrew word has been 
the subject of various interpretations. Phi- 
lological arguments appear to be rather in 
favour of the “hedgehog” or “porcupine,” 
for the Hebrew word kipp6d appears to be 
identical with kut\fua, the Arabic word for 
the hedgehog ; but zoologically, the hedgehog 
or porcupine is quite out of the question. 
The word occurs In Is. ziv. 23, zxxir. 1 1 ; 
Zeph. ii. 14, and wc are Inelin^ to believe 
that the A. V. is correct. The bittern (Bo- 
taunts steliaris) belongs to the Ardcidae^ the 
boron ihmily of birds. 



Uittera (JMUmnt* tlsUorii). 


BLAIN9, Solent ulcerous inflammations, 
the . sixth plague of Egypt (Ez. ix. 0, 10), 
and henee called in Deut. zxviii, S7, 85, 
“the botch Hd Kgypt.H It seenu to have 
been black leprosy, a ibarftd kind of 


BLASPHEMY, In its technical English 
sense, signifles the speaking ei il of God, and 
In this sense It Is found Ps.flzxiT. IS ; Is. 
ill. 5 ; Rom. il. 24, &e. But according to its 
derivation ft may mean any species of ca- 
lumny and abuse : see \ K. zxi. 10 ; Acts 
xviii. 6; Judo 9, fte. Blasphemy was pu- 
nished with stoning, which was inflicted on 
the son of Sbclomith (I>cv. zxiv. 11). On 
this charge both our Lord and St. Stephen 
were condemned to death by the Jews. It 
only remains to speak of “the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost,” which has been so 
fruitful a theme for speculation and contro- 
versy (Matt. xii. 82 ; Mark iii. 28). It con- 
sisted in attributing to the power of Satan 
those unquestionable miracles, which Jesus 
performed by “ the finger of God,” and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, 

BLAS'TUS, the chamberlain of Herod 
Agrippa I. (Acts xii. 20). 

BLINDNESS is extremely common in the 
East from many causes. Blind beggars figure 
repeatedly in the N. T. (Matt. xii. 22), and 
“opening the eyes of the blind” is men- 
tioned in prophecy as a peculiar attribute of 
the Messiah (Is. xxix. 18, &c.). The Jews 
were specially charged to treat the blind 
with compassion and care (Lev, xiz. 14 ; 
Deut. xxvii. 18). Blindness wilfully inflicted 
for political or other purposes is alluded to 
In Scripture (1 Sam. xi. 2 ; Jer. xxxix. 7). 

BLOOD, ISSUE OP. The menstruous dis- 
charge, or the Jlttxus uteri (Lev. xv. 19-80 ; 
Matt. ix. 20 ; Mark v. 25, and Luke viii. 43;. 
The latter caused a permanent legal unclean- 
ness, the former a temporary one, mostly for 
seven days ; after which the woman was to 
be purified by the customary offering. 

BLOOD, REVENGER OF. It was, and 
even still is, a common practice among 
lations of patriarchal habits, that the nearest 
»f kin should, as a matter of duty, avenge 
the death of a murdered relative. Compen- 
sation for murder is allowed by the Koran. 
Among the Bedouins, and other Arab tribes, 
should the offer of blood-money ha refused, 
tho * Thar,* or law of blood, comes into 
operation, and any person within the fifth 
degree of blood from the homicide may be 
legally killed by any one within the sarnie 
degree of consanguinity to tho victim. The 
right to blood-revenge is never lost, except 
as annulled by comi>en8atiou : it descends to 
the latest generation. Tho law of Moses 
was very inrecise in its directions on the 
subject of Retaliation. — 1. The wilfUl mur- 
derer was to be put to death withoiit per- 
mission of compensation. The nearest re- 
lative of the deceased became the authorised 
avcDger of blood (Nunu 19)- 8. The 
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law of retaliation was not to c,^tend bcyon* and also no doubt among the Jcwj, especially 
tbe immediate offender (Dcut. zxiv. 16 in later times. Thus Jor.xix. 1, ** a potter’s 
SK. xIt. 6; 2Chr. xxr. 4 ; Jer. xxxt. 29, earthen bottle.** The Jews probably bor- 
90 ; Eaek. xrlii. 20). — 3. The involuntar; rowed their manufactures in this particular 
sheddor of blood was permitted to take fligb fk^om Egypt, 
to one of six Lcritical cities, specially ap- 


pointed as cities 'bf refkige (Num. xxxv. 
22, 23 ; Dent. xix. 4-6). 

BOANER'GES, a name signifying **son 
of thunder,” given by our I/ord to the twi 
sons of Zebedee, James and John (Mark iii 
17). See Luke ix. 54 ; Mark ix. 38 ; comp. 
Matt. XX. 20, &c. 

BOAK. [SwiNK.] 

BO'AZ. 1. A wealthy Bethlehcmit<», kins- 
man to Elimelech, the husband of Naomi 
lie married Ruth, and redeemed the estates 
of her deceased husband Mahlon (iv. 1 ff.) 
Bona is mentioned in the genealogy of Christ 
(Matt. i. 5), but there is great difficulty in 
assigning his date. — 2. Boaz, the name of 
one of Solomon’s brazen pillars erected in the 
temple porch. [Jaciiin.] It stood on the 
left, and was 18 cubits high (1 K. vii. 15, 
21 ; 2 Chr. iii. 15 ; Jer. lii. 21). 

BO'HAN, a Rcubenite, after whom a stone 
was named. Its position was on the border 
of the territories of Benjamin and Judah 
(Josh. XV. G, zviii. 17). 

BOOTY consisted of captives of both sexes, 
cattle, and whatever a captured city might 
contain, especially metallic treasures. Within 
the limits of Canaan no captives were to be 
made (Dent. xx. 14 and 16); beyond these 
limits, in case of warlike resistance, all the 
women and children were to be made cap- 
tives, and the men put to death. The law 
of booty is given In Num. xxxi. 26-47. As 
regarded the army David added a regulation 
that the baggage guard should share equally 
with the troops engaged (1 Sam. xxx. 24, 
25). 

BOTTLE. 1. The skin hot lie ; 2. The 
bottle of earthen or glass-ware, both of thc^m 
capable of being closed from the air. — 1. The 
Arabs keep their water, milk, and other 
liquors, in leathern bottles. These arc made 
of goatskini*. When the animal is killed they 
cut off its feet and its head, and they dmw it 
in this manner out of the skin, without opening 
its belly. Tbe great leathern bottles are 
made of the skin of a he-goat, and the small 
ones, that serve instead of a bottle of water 
on the road, are made of a kid’s skin. The 
effeet of external heat upon a skin-bottle is 
Indicated fn Ps. exix. 83, ” a bottle In the 
smoke^** and of expansion produced by fer- 
mentation in Matt. ix. 17, ** new wine in old 
botUee.** — 2. Veasels of metal, earthen, or 
ftass ware for liquids were In use among the 
Qf ia b s , ItgjpUaBfi. Ktmscaiis, and Assjilans, 


Skin DottlM. (From tho Mus«o B >rbonloo.) 

BOX-TREE. The ITcb. te/ia.nhitr occurs m 
Is. xli. 19, lx. 13. The Talmudical and 
Jewish writers generally arc of opinion that 
the box-tree is intended. Box-wood writing 
tablets arc alluded to in 2 Esdr. xiv. 24. 

BO'ZKZ, one of the two sharp rocks be- 
tween the passages by which Jonathan entered 
the Philistine garrison. It seems to have 
been that on the north (1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5). 

BOZ'RAII. 1. In Edom — the city of Jobab 
the son of Zerah, one of the early kings of 
that nation (Oen. xxxvi. 33 ; 1 Chr. i. 44). 
This is doubtless the place mentioned in later 
times by Isaiah (xxxiv. 6, l.xiii. 1) in con- 
nexion with PMom, and bv Jeremiah (xlix. 
13, 22), Amos (i. 12), ami Micah (ii, 12). 
There is.- no rcas-n to doubt ♦bat its modern 
representative is eUliitsairrh^ which lies on 
the mountain district to the S. IC. of the Lead 
.Sea. — 2. In his catalogue of the cities of ti e 
land of Moah, Jeremiah (xlviii. 2i; mentions 
Bozrah in ” the plain country” (vcr. 

I, t. e. the high level downs on the east of 
•he Dead Se:i';, 

BltACKLF.T. [See ArtMi.i^-T.] Uroeea t** ('■f 
Rne twisted Venetian gold ;>re sLil corr.mor; 
n Egypt. In Gen. xxxviiL IS. the word 
•endered “ bracelet *’ means probably a 
Iring by which a scMil-rlng was suspende.l.” 
Men ns will as women wore braecdets, us vse 
sec from Cunt. v. 14. iMynrd says of the 
Assyrian kings: ” The arms were end t cud 
jy armlets, and /As wris/a by bractft'f.f.'* 



Aosyrlaa BrsesM Clasp JSjubto*.) 


BRA M RLE. [Thorks.;) 

BRAftS. The word ntrhoahrth U impro- 
perly translated by ** bnuw.” In mi>>t |t)s*'es 
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01 the O. T. the eorreot tranaUtion would be 
eopper» although it may aometimca poaelbly 
mean bronae, a compound of copper and tin. 
Indeed^a fdmple metal wae obviously intended; 
as we m from Deut. viii. 9, xxxiL 2 A, and 
Job xxviii. 2. Copper was known at a very 
early period (Gen. W. 22). The word xaX- 

in RoT. i. 15, li. 1$ (A. T. **flne 
brass *’), has excited much difference of opi* 
nion. Some suppose it to have been orlchal- 
eum, vhicb was so rare as to be more valuable 
than gold. « 

BKAZEN-SERPENT. [Skupknt.] 
BREAD. The preparation of bread as an 
article of food dates from a very early period : 
the earliest undoubted instance of its use is 
r<»und in Gen. xviii. 6. The corn or grain 
employed was of various sorts : the best bread 
was made of wheat, which after being ground 
produced the “flour” or “meal” (Judg. vi. 
19 ; 1 Sam. I. 24 ; 1 K. iv. 22, xvii« 12, 14), 
and wheiipiifled the “ flue flour ** (Ex. xxix. 
2 ; Gen. xviii. 6) usually employed in the 
sacred offerings (Ex. xxix. 40 ; Lev. ii. 1 ; 
Ks. xlvL 14), and in the meals of the wealthy 
(1 K. iv. 22; 2 K. vii. 1 ; Ea. xvi. 13, 19; 
Rev, xviii. 13). “Barley” was used only 
by the very poor (John vi, 9, 18), or in times 
of scarcity (Ruth iii. 13, compared with LI; 

2 K. iv, 3$, 42 ; Rev. vL 6). “ Spelt” was 

also used both in Egypt (Ex. ix. 32) and 
Talestinc (la. xxviii. 23 ; Ex. iv. 9 ; 1 K. 
xix. 6). The bread taken by persons on a 
journey (Gen. xlv. 23 , Josh. ix. 12) was 
probably a kind of biscuit. The process of 
making bread was as follows : — the flour was 



ICO'ptliais kuMuiluf doofh wtfli tbsir handa 
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3rsi mixed with water, or perhaps milk; it 
was then kneaded with the bands (in Egypt 
with the feet also) in a small wooden bowl 
or “ kaeading^trmigh ’* until U became dough 
(Ex. xil. 34> 39 ; 2 Sam. xtli. 3 1 Jar* rli* tS ; 
iios. fii. 4 ), Whan kneadisiff was com- 


pletbd, 'eaven was generally added [Leavkn] : 
but when the time for prepara^n was short, 
it was omitted, and unleavened cakes, hastily 
baked, were eaten, as is still the prevalent 
custom among the Bedouins (Gcn.^xviii. 6, 
xix. 8 ; Ex. xiL 89 ; Judg. vL 19 ; 1 Sam. 
xxviU. 24). The leavened mass was allowed 
to stand for some time (Matt. xiiL 33 ; Luke 
xiil. 21). The dough was then divided into 
round cakes (Ex. xxix. 23 ; Judg. vii. 13, 
viii. 5 ; 1 Sant. x. 3 ; Prov. vi. 26-), not un- 
like flat stones 'n shape and appearance 
(Matt. viL 9 ; conp. iv. 3), about a span in 
diameter and a Unger's breadth in thickness. 
In the towns where professional bakers re- 
sided, there were no doubt fixed ovens, in 
shape and sixe resembling those in use among 
ourselves : but more usually each household 
possessed a portable oven, consisting of a 
stone or metal jar about three feet high, 
which liU heated inwardly with wood (IK. 
xvii. 12 ; Is. xUv. 16 ; Jer. vii. 18) or dried 
grass and flower-stalks (Matt. vi. 80). 

BRICK. Herodotus (L 179), describing 
the mode of building the walls of Babylon, 
says that the clay dug out of the ditch was 
made into bricks as soon as it was carried up, 
and burnt In kilns. The bricks were ce- 
mented with hot bitumen, and at every thir- 
tieth row crates of reeds were stuffed in 
(comp. Gen. xi« 3). The Babylonian bricks 
were more commonly burnt in kilns than 
those used at Nineveh, which are chiefly sun- 
dried like the Egyptian. They are usually 
from 12 to 13 in. square, and 3} in. thick. 
They thus possess more of the character of 
tiles (Ex. iv. 1). The Israelites, in common 
with other captives, were employed by the 
Egyptian monarchs In making bricks and in 
building (Ex. 1. 14, v. 7). Egyptian bricks 
were not generally dried In kilns, but in the 
snn. When made of the Nile mud, they re- 
quired straw to prevent cracking ; and crude 
brick walla had flrequentiy the additional se- 
curity of a layer of reeds and stloksi placed 
at intervals to act as binders. A bri^ pyra- 
mid is mentioned by Herodotus (iL 136) as 
the work of King Asyohia. The Jewa -learned 
the art of brick>4naJdng in Egypt, and we 
find the uae of the brick-kiln in David's time 
(2 Sam. xU. 31), and a complaint made hj 
Isaiah that the people built altars of brick 
instead of unhewn stone as the law directed 
(Is. Ixv. 3 ; Ex. XX. 28). 

BRIDGE. The only mention of a bridge 
in the Canonical Scripturee is indkeotly in 
the proper name Qeshur, a dlstiiet in Baahan, 
N.B. of the sea of Galilee. At this jflace a 
bridge stiU exists, called the bridge of the 
sons of Jeeob. Judas Maocabaeua is said to 
have Jtttend^ to make a bridge in order to 
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beal^ the town of Camphor or CaspiB, slteute 
near a lake (S Mace. xU. 13). The Romans 
were the first constructors of arched bridges. 
The bridge eonnecUiig the Temple with the 
upper city, of which Josephus speaks, seems 
to hare been an arched viaduct. 

BRIGANDINE, Jer. xlvi. 4; elsewhere 

habergeon,*’ or •• coat of mail.” 

BRIMSTONE. The Hebrew word is con- 
nected with ffopheTf “gopher-wood,” A. V. 
Gen. vi. 14, and probably signified in the 
first instance the gum or resin that exuded 
from that tree ; hence it was transferred to all 
inflammable substances, and espeeially to 
sulphur, which is found in considerable quan- 
tities on the shores of the Dead Sea (Gen. 
xix. 34). 

BROTHER. The Hebrew word is used in 
various senses in the O. T. as 1. Any kins- 
man, and not a mere brother ; e, nephew 
(Gen. xiv. 16, xiii. 8), husband (Cum. iv. 9). 
3. One of the same tribe (2 Sam. xix. 13). 
3. Of the same people (Ex. it. 14), or even of 
a cognate people (Num. xx. 14). 4. An ally 

(Am. i. 9). 5. Any friend (Job v. 15). 6. 

One of the same office (1 K. ix. 13). 7. A 

fellow man (Lev. xix. 17). 8. Metaphoric- 

ally of any similarity, as in Job xxx. 19. 
The word has a similar range of 

meanings in the N. T. 

BUL. [Months.] 

BULL, BULLOCK, terms used synonym- 
ously with ox, oxen, in the A. V. as the 
representatives of several Hebrew words. 
Bdkdrt the most common, is properly a ge- 
neric name for horned cattle when of full 
age and fit for the plough. Accordingly it 
is variously rendered bullock (Is. Ixv. 35), 
cow (Ez. iv. 15), oxen (Gen. xii. 18). In Is. 
li. 20, the “ wild bull ” (“ wild ox ** in Dcut. 
xiv. 5) was possibly one of the larger species 
of antelope, and took its name from its sw ift- 
ness. Dr. Robinson mentions large herds of 
black and almost hairless buffaloes as still 
existing in Palest uve, and these may be the 
animal indicated* 

BURIAL, 8£PUT.OliR£8, TOMBS. On 
this subject wo have jo notice : 1. the place 
of burial, its site and shape ; 2. the nio<le of 
burial ; 8. the prevalent notions regarding 
this duty.— >1. A ns^ural cave enlarged and 
adapted by excavation, or an artificial imiUi- 
tion of one, was the standard type of sepulchre. 
This was what the structure of the Jewish 
soil supplied or suggested. Sepulchres, when 
the ourner's means permitted it, were com- 
monly prepared beforehand, and stood often I 
in gardras, by roadsides, or even adjoining ' 
houses. Kings and prophets alone were pro- ‘ 
bably buried within towns (1 K. li. 10, xd. 
6, 38; 3 K* x. 85, xiii. 9 ; 2 Chr. xvi. H, 


xxviii. 27 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). Sarah’s 
tomb and Rachel’s seem to have been chosen 
merely firom the accident of the place of 
death ; but the successive Intermentd at the 
former (Gen. xlix. 31) are a chronicle of the 
strong family feeling among the Jews. Cities 
soon became populous and demanded ceme- 
teries (£b.' xxxix. 15), which were placed 
without the walls. Sepulchres were marked 
sometimes by pillars, as that of Rachel, or 
by pyramids us those of the Asmonoans at 
Modin. Sueh as w^cre not otherwise notice- 
able were scrupulously “whited” (Mutt 
xxiii. 27) once a year, after the ruins before 
the passover, to warn passers by of defile- 
ment. — 2. “ The manner of the Jews ** in- 
cluded tbe use of spices, where they could 
command the means. Thus Asu lay in u 
“bod of spices” (2 Chr. xvi. 11). A portion 
of these were burnt in honour of the dcceaseil, 
and to this use was probably destined part of 
the 100 pounds weight of “ myrrh find aloes ” ' 
in our Lord’s case. In no instance, save 
that of Saul and his sons, were the bodies 
burned ; and even then the bones were in- 
terred, and rc-exbumed for solemn entoiub- 
ment. It was the office of the next of kin to 
perform and preside over the whole funereal 
office ; but a company of public buriers, ori- 
ginating in an exceptional necessity (Kz, 
xxxix. 12-14), had become, it seems, cus- 
tomary #in the times of the N, T. (Acts v. 
6, 10). The bier, the word for which in the 
O, T. is the same as that rendered ** bed ” 
was borne by the nearest relatives. 'I’he 
grave-clothes were probably of the fashion 
worn in life, but swathed and fastened with 
bandages, and the head covered sei>arately.— 

L The precedent of Jac<d>’8 and Joseph’s re- 
mains being returned to the land of Canaan 
was followed, in w'ish at least, by every pious 
Jew. Tollowing a similar notion, some of 
the Rabbins taught that only in that Ians 
could those who were buried obtain a share 
in the resurrection which was to usher in 
Messiah’s reign on earth. Tombs were, in 
l>opular belief, led by tbe same teuciiing, 
invested w ith traditions. 

BURNT-OFFERING. The word is applied 
to the offering, which was wholly consun.od 
by fire on. the altar, and the wh<de of which, 
except the refuse axhes, “ ascended ” in t'uc 
smoke to God. The burnt-offering is hiMi 
named in Gen. vliL 20, as offc^red after tiie 
Flood. Throughout the whole of the Book 
of Genesis (see xv. 9, 17, xxii. 2, 7, 8, 13) 
it appears to be the only sacrifice referred to * 
afterwards it bc^oame distinguished as one of 
tb? regular classes of sacrifice under th« 
Mosaic law. The moaning of the whole 
buriit-ofieritig was that which is the ot iginat 
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idea of all HaortSee, the offering by the . CAESABE'A (AoU Till. 40, is. SO, x. I, 

Acer of hitnsolf, soul and body, to God, the 04, xL. 11, xil. 19, xviii, 2j, xxi. S, 16, 
anbinission of his will to the Will of the xlGli. 28, 88, xxt. 1, 4, 6, 18), was situated 


Lord. .The ceremonies of the burnt-offering 
are given In detail in the Uobk of Xiovitleus. 
There were, as public hurfU-qtfMngc — 
let. The daily bumt^entty] (Ex* xxix* 88- 
42 ; Num. xvlil. 8-8). 2ndly. 7%$ ^hbath 
bumt-oJfMny (Num* xxvtiU* V 10}* 8rdly» 
The q^ny at the nqio rnt^M ihh Jhree 
yreai feelieak^ the yreai J^jf4^ffbmentt 
and 'j/liaH qf^m^pete, (See Nttew 11* 

xxix. 89)* THeeOe a^ 

pointed at the eonseeratloii of prieeCe (Ex* 
xxxix. 18 ; lev* viii. 18, ix. 12), at the purl- 
Aeatlon of women (Lev* xU* 6, 8), at the 
cleansing of the lepers (lev. xiv* 19), and 
removal of other ceremonial nncleanness (xv. 
1 5, 80], on any accidental breach of the Na- 
saritic vow, or at its conclusion (Num* vL ; 
comp. Acts xxi. 26), &c. Hut /feewill bunti* 
offerinys were offered and accepted by God 
on any solemn occasions (Num. vii. ; 1 K. 
viii. 64). 

BUSH. The Hebrew word ^neh occurs 
only in those passages which refer to Jeho- 
vah's appearance to Moses ** in the Aamc of 
Are in the bush ** (Ex. iii. 2, 8, 4 ; Deut. 
xxxiii. 16). Celsius has argued in favour of 
the Hiibm rHlyaris, . {. e. R, fruticoeue^ the 
bramble or blackberry bush. Sprengel iden- 
tiAcs the e^neh with what ho terns the 
mnetue^ and says it grows abundantly 
near Sinai. It is quite impassible to say 
what kind of thorn bush is intended. 

BCTTKIl, curdled milk (Gen. xviii. 8; 
Dcut. xxxii. 14 ; Judg. v. 28 ; Job xx. 17). 
Milk Is generally offbred to travellers in Pa- 
lestine in » curdled or sour state, 
thick, almost like butter, llosselquist de- 
scribes the methoil of making butter employed 
by the Arab women : they made butter In a 
leather bag, hung on three imles crectecl for 
the pur|>ose, in tlie form of n cone, and drawn 

and fro by two women.” 

BUZ, the second son of Milcah and Nahor 
(Oon. xxii. 21 ). Klihu ”tho Buaite ” was 
probably a descendant of Bus. 


0AB. [Mkasuukb.] 

CA'BUL, a place named as one of the land- 
marks on the boundary of Asher (Josh, xix* 
2 It may fairly be ooniddered at still exist- 
ing in the modem xamt or 9 miles east of 
^hka, and about the same distance lh»m 

OAK'S AH, always in the N* T. the Roman 
emperor, the soverelgu of Judaea Uehn xix. 
U« 18 j Aets xtit T), 


on the coast of Palestine, on the line of the 
great from Tyre to Emt* end aboui 
half way between Joppff Dora. The 
distance from Jerusalem was about 70 milea ; 
Josephua s fi te 's it in round numbers as, 600 
ttadta." In Strabo’s time there was on this 
of the edast uHdolT a town ealled 
Strato’s tower V with a Unmng-plafie, w^e- 
aa» In the time of Tacltua, Caesarea is spolen 
of as bd^ the Iies4 of Judaea* It was In 
this intiiml that the city was built by Herod 
the Great. It was the official residence cf 
the Herodian kings, and of Festus, Felix, 
and the other Roman procurators of Judaea. 
Caesarea oontlnued to be a city of some im- 
portance even in the time of the Crusades, 
and the name still lingers on the site {Kaisa^ 
riyeh), # 

CAESARE'A PHILIP'PI is menUoned 
only ill the two Arst Gospels (Matt. xvi. 18 ; 
lark viii. 27) and in accounts of the same 
transactions. It was at the easternmost and 
most imiiortant of the two recognised sources 
of the Jordan, the other being at TeUeUKadi, 
The spring rises, and the city was built, on a 
limcsUrne terrace in a valley at the base of 
Mount Hermon. Caesarea Philippi has no 
O. T. history, though it has been not unrea- 
sonably identiAed with BaaUGad. There is 
no difficulty in identifying it with the Pa- 
nium of Josephus. Panium became part of 
the territory of Philip, tetrureb of Tracho- 
nitis, who enlarged and embellished the town, 
and called it Caesarea Philippi, partly after his 
own name, and partly after that of the em- 
peror. It is still called Banias, 

CAGE. The term so rendered in J-ir. v. 
27, is more properly a trap^ in which de- 
coy birds were placed (comp. Ecclus. xi. 80). 
In Rev. xviii. 2, the Greek term mean^i a 
prison. 

CAl'APIlAS, in full Joseph Caiapuas 
higU-pricst of the Jews under Tiberius (Matt, 
xxvi. 3, 87 ; John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 14, 24, 
28; Acts iv. 6). The Procurator Valerius 
Oratus appointed him to the dignity. He 
w.as son-in-law of Annas. [Akmas.] 

CAIN. The historical facts in the life of 
Cain, as recorded in Gen. iv. are bricAy 
hese : — He was the eldest son of Adam and 
Eve ; ho followed the business of agricultuix^ ; 
in a At of jealousy, roused by the rejection of 
lis own soorlAce and the acceptance of AbePs, 
le committed the crime of murder, for which 
he WHS expelled foom Eden, and Ud the lilb 
>f an exile ; he eettled in the land of Nod, 
and built a city which he named after his son 
Ittooh; kli desbendanta are enumeraiedt ios 
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fethcr with the inventions for which they 
were remantble. 

CAI'NAN. 1. Son of Enos, a|^ 70 years 
when he begat Mahataleel his son. Ho lived 
B40 years afterwards, and died aged 910 
(Gch. ▼. 9*14). — ^8. Son of Arphaxad, and 
^tber of Sola, according to Luke iii. 35, 36, 
and uriually called the second Cainan. He is 
also found in the present copies of the LXX., 
but is nowhere named in the Hebrew MSS. 
It seems certain that his name was intro- 
duced into the genealogies of the Greek O. T. 
in order to bring them into harmony with 
the gtmealogy of Christ in St. Luke"6 Gospel. 

CA'LAH, one of the most ancient cities of 
Assyria (Gen. x. 11). The site of Calah is 
probably marked by the Nimrud ruins. If 
this be regarded as ascertained, Calah must 
be considered to have been at one time (about 
B.c. 930-720) the capital of the empire. 

CALAMUS. [llEKn,] 

CALDRON, a vessel for boiling flesh, 
either for ceremonial or domestic use (2 Chr. 
XXXV. 13; 1 Sam. ii. 14; Mic. iii. 3; Job 
xli. 20). 



Bronst eatdron from R|$7i»ti«ii Thotiea. (Brit Miui.) 


C.A'LEB. 1, According to 1 Chr. ii. 9, 
18, 19, 42, 50, the son of Hezron, the son of 
Pharez, the son of Judah, and the fattier of 
Hur hy Ephrath or Kphratuh, and conse- 
quently grandfather of Caleb the spy. — 2. Son 
of Jephunneh, by which patronymic the illus- 
trious spy is usually designated (Nutn. xiii. 
6, and ten other places), with the addition of 
that of •* the Kenezite,” or ** son of Kenaz,” 
in Nuin. xxxii. 12 ; Josh. xiv. 6, 14. Caleb 
Is flrst mentioned in the list of the rulers or I 
princes who were sent to search thr; land of I 
Cknuan in the second year of tlie Exodus. 
He and Oshca or Joshua the son of Nuti 
were the only tw o of the whole uumber who 
encouraged the people to enter in boldly to the 
land, and take possession of it. Forty-flve 
years afterwards, Caleb came to Joshua and 
claimed possession of the land of the Anakims, 
Hirjath-Arba, or Hebron, and the neighbour- 
ing hill country (Josh. xiv.). This was im- 


mediately granted to him, and the following 
ehaptcr relates how ho took possession of 
Hebron, driving out the three sons of Anak ; 
and how he oflered Achsuh his daughter in 
marriage to whoever w'ould take KirjalL- 
Sepher, t. e. Dobir ; and how when Othniei, 
his younger brother, had performed the feat 
he not only gave him his daughter to wife, 
but with her the upper and nether springs of 
water which she asked for. It is probable 
that Caleb was a foreigner by birth ; a pro- 
selyte, incifl’porated into the tribe of Judah. 

CALF. In Ex. xxxii. 4, wc are told that 
Aaron, constrained by the i>c‘oplc in the ab- 
sence of Moses, made a molten calf of the 
golden earrings of the i>eoplo, to represent 
the Elohim which brought Israel out of Egypt. 
Probably it was a wooden figure lamina led 
with gold, a process which is known to have 
existed in Egypt. “ A gilded ox covered 
with a pall ” was an emblem of Osiris (Wilk- 
inson, iv. 335). To punish the apostasy Moses 
burnt the calf, and then grinding it to powder 
scattered it over the water, which he made 
the ix^oplc drink. The process which he used 
is difficult of explanation. Bochart and llo- 
scnmilllcr think that he merely cut, groimd, 
and filed the gold to pow’dcr. It has alw’ays 
been a great dispute resjiccting this calf and 
those of Jeroboam, whether, I. the Jews in- 
tended them for some Egyptian giKl, or IL 


e 



Brou/r^ Figure of Anie. (Wilkinson 


for a mere cherubic syniUd of Jehouili. Of 
the various sacred cows of Egypt, thos^.* of 
Isis, of Athor, and of the three kinds of 
sacred hulls, Apis, Basis, and MneviM, Sir (h 
Wilkinson fixes on the latter as the pndoiypc 
of the golden calf. It seems to more likely 
that In this calf- worship the Jews merely 
Likened thi^lr Slakbr tint gjnvea ux,"' 

or In other words, adopted a well-undcrH'.c-«)d 
cherubic emblem. The calf at Dan was 
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oarried away by Tiglath-Pileser^ and ibat of 
Bethel ten years after by his son Shalmaneser. 

CAI/NEH, or CAL'NO, appears in Genesis 
(x. 10 )«among the cities of Nimrod. Probably 
the site is the modern Niffer, In the 8th 
century b.c. Calneh was taken by one of the 
Assyrian kings, and never recovered its pros- 
pc*rity (Is. x. 9 ; Am. vi. 2). 

CAL' VARY, a word occurring in the A. V. 
only ill Luke xxiii. 33, and there arising from 
the translators having literally adopted the 
word calvaria, i. e. a bare scull, •the Vulgate 
rendering of Kpaviovt which again is nothing 
but the Greek for Golgotha. The popular 
expression “ Mount Calvary ** is not w'ar- 
raiited by any statement in the accounts of 
the i)lacc of our Lord’s crucitixion. 

CAMEL. It is clear from Gen. xii. 16 that 
camels were early known to the Egyptians, 
though no repiesentalion of this animal has 
yet been diseovucd in the paintings or hiero- 
glyphics. Tho Ethiopians had “ camels in 
abmulanco*’ (2 Chr. xiv. 15) ; the queen of 
8hcha came to Jerusalem ** with camels that 
bare spices and gold and precious stones ** 
(1 Iv. X. 2) ; llie men of Kedar and of llazor 
possessed camels (Jer. xlix. 29, 32) ; Huvid 
inok away the camels from the Geshurites and 
tlu* AmaickiU'S (I Sam. xxvii. 2, xxx. 17>; 
I'orly camels* burden of good things wer» sent 
to Elisha by Igcnhadad king of Syi\i* fyeu- 



iKuiiLiHius (2 K. viii. 9); tho Ishmuelites 
iralhckc'd with Egypt in the precious guniK 
oJ Giloiid, carried on the backs of camels 
[lien. xxxviJ. 25) ; Ibo Midianites and the 
Anuilokifes possersed camels “as the sand by 
ih<' Kca-sute for multitude** (Judg. vil. 12); ; 
Job had three thousand camels before Ills 
'»tfliatu>u Slob 1. 3), and six thouF*ind after- 


wards (xUl. 12). The eanxeL.^as used for 
riding (Gen. xxiv. 64 ; 1 xxx. 17) ; os 
a beast of burden generally (Gen. xxxrii. 25 ; 
2 K. viil* 6 ; 1 K. x. 2, Ac.) ; and for draught 
puriioses (Is. xxi. 7). F];pm 1 Sam. xxx. 17 
we learn that camels were used in war. John 
the Baptist wore a garment made of camera 
hair (Mutt. ill. 4 ; Mark 1. 6), and some have 
supposed that Elijah '* was clad in a dress of 
the same stuff.** Dr. Kitto says ** the Arabs 
adorn the necks of their camels with a band 
of cloth or leather, ui>on which arc strung 
small shells culled cowries in the form of 
half-iiu^ns,** this very aptly illustrates Judg. 
viii. 21, 26.*^ The sx^ccics of camel w'hich 
was in common use amongst the Jews and 
the heathen nations of Palestine w'us the Ara- 
bian or onc-humxied camel {Camclus Aror 
hicus). The dromedary is a swifter animal 
than the baggagc-camcl, and is used chiefly 
for riding purxioscs ; it is merely a finer breed 
than the other : the Arabs call it the lleirie. 
The speed of the dromedary has been greatly 
exaggerated, the Arabs asserting that it is 
swifter than the horse ; eight or nine miles 
an hour is the utmost it is able to perform ; 
this pace, however, it is able to keep up for 
hours together. 

CA'MON, the p.acc in which Jair the Jmlge 
was buried (Judg. x. 5). 

CAMP. [ENCAMrMKNTS.] 

C AMrillKK (llcb. copher). There can be 
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m Is in Inoomsl 


^ fid 

iHiart^jhar «I|* XkNNMila 4iito dr 

VldHl|l| AsiMui «f AMtoft MUirslltlt* 

Tlwtutfitflifats Ilf otll^li0ikiis<»|daiii 

The hemift-plaat grows in Egnit» 
l^jrUk Artfais, end N. India. The downs 
m white and grow in idnsters and are tery 
flragrant The whole shmb is from dmr to 
«iz fret high. The 2saw»mia alba^ the onlj 
known spceios, belongs to the natuial order 
lyfAiwoMW. 

CA'NA OF GALILEK, once CANA IN 
GALILEE^ a rillage or town not frr from 
Oapemanin, memorable as the scene of Christ’s 
^ Arst miracle (Johnii. 1, 11, 46) as well 

as of a subsequent one (ir. 46, 54), and also 
as the natlre place of the Apostle Nathanael 
(xiii. 2). The traditional site is at Jr<fr 
Kmna^ a small Tillage about 4) miles north- 
« w^ of Nazareth. The riral site is a village 
^aitualcd further north, about 5 miles north 
of S^urith (Sepphoris) and 9 of Nazareth, 
near the present J^ai, the Jotapnta of the 
Jewish wara. This village still bears the 
^ name of Kana^UJelU, The Gospel history 
will not be affected whichever site may be 
discovered to be the real one. 

CA'NAAN. 1, The fourth son of Ham 
(Gen. z. 6 ; 1 Chr. i. 8) ; the progenitor of 
the Phoenicians (**Zldon”], and of the va* 
riouB nations who before the Israelite conquest 
peopled the sea-coast of Paxestine, and ge- 
nerally the whole of the country westward of 
the Jordan (Gen. x. 13); 1 Chr. 1. 1S)« — 8. 
The name ** Canaan ” is sometimes employed 
for the country itself. In several passages 
the word is concealed In the A. Y. by being 
translated. These are : Is. xxiiL 8, ** traf- 
fickers,” andzziii. 11, ** the merchant city;” 
Hos. xii. 7, ”He is a merchant;” Zeph. t 
11,” merchant-people.” 

CA'NAAN, THE LAND OF, lit. « Low- 
land,” a name denoting the country west of 
tifr Jordan and Dead Sea, and between those 
liraters and the Mediterranean; specially op- 
p^d to the ” land of Gilead,” that is the 
high table-land on the east of the Jordan. It 
is only in later notices, such ss Zeph. ii. 5, 
and Matt. XT, 22, that we And It applied to 
the low maritime plaint of Philistia and Phoe- 
nicia (omnp. Mark vU. 26). 

CA'NAANITE, TUF„ the designtUon of 
the Apoetle Snioii, otherwise known as ” 81* 
mon Motes." It ooonrs In Matt, x. 4 ; Mark 
Uir 18, and la derived from a Cbaldeo tit 
Syriac word, by which the Jewish sect or 
fiqUon of ” the ZealoU ” was desMniated, ■ 
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1. hif ^Gio OMuumltes” 

imly-^^ lowland. The 

whi^dr tki iPtjr iriilt of Joidan was a 
*«lowla]id" is eompsrsd with the loftier and 
mbre exteiMiod tiiots on the east : hat there 
was a part of thlt wostom country which waa 
still more emphatkally a " lowland," ” The 
Canaanito dwells the sea, and by the side 
' of Jordan" (Num. xiil. 29). In Gen. x. 18- 
20 the seats of the Cansanlte tribe are given 
aa on the eea-shore and in the Jordan Valley 
(comp. Josh. xi. 8). — ^2. Applied as a genera, 
name to the non-IsraeUte inhabitants of the 
land, as we have already seen was the case 
rith ” Canaan.” Instances of this are, Gen. 
xit 6 ; Num. xxi. 3 ; Judg. i. 10 ; and Gen. 
xiiL 12. See also Gen. xxiv. 3, 37, comp, 
xxviii. 2, 6 ; Ex. ziii. 11, comp. 5. Like the 
Phoenicians, the Canaanites were probably 
given to commerce ; and thus the name be- 
came probably in later times an occai^ional 
synonym for a merc]^! (Job xli. 6 ; Prov. 
xxxL 24 ; comp. Is. xxiii. 8,11; Hos. xii 
; Zeph. 1. 11). 

CANyA'CE, a queen of Ethiopia (Meroe), 
mentioned Acts liii, 27. The name aas not 
a proper name of an individual, but that of a 
dynasty of Ethiopian queens. 

CANDLESTICK, which Mofws was com* 
roanded to make for the tabernacle, is dc* 
scribed Ex. xxv. 81-87; xxxvii. 17-24. l\ 
is called in Lev. xxiv. 4, ” the pure,” and irt 
Ecclus. xxvl, 17, *^thc holy candlestick.” 
With its various appurtenances it required a 
ilent of ” pure gold,” and It was not moMed, 
but “of beaten work.” Josephus, however, 
says that it was of ea$t gold, and hollow. 
The eandlesUck was placed on the south 
side of the first apartment of the tabernacle, 
opposite the table of shew*bread (Hx. xxv. 
87), and was Ughfrd every evening and 
dressed every morning (Ex. xx\ii. 20, 21 , 
XXX, 8; eomp, 1 Sam. ill. 2). Each lamp 
was supplied with cotton, and half a log of 
the purest olite^l (about two wine-glasses), 
whi^ was snfMeni to keep them burning 
di^fing a long night. When serried about, 
tbe candlesrick was covesed with a cloth of 
bluti and put with, its a^MIMUges in badger- 
skifi begs, wbfrh wm supported on a bar 
[Num. it* fi). In Bbloinud^i Temple, instead 
it OUs imaiestl^ riiejr* were ten golden 
eandleetieks sMUaflf t^boeied, five on tho 
right, and fits on ^ isfi IG. vli. 48 $ 
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ISO a-d/)! wfaarp ir(9hl 
K«l» Iqr n&Att^MitoDti of 
*ll|M must bt Mihii^^ aiU tliiM 

%mitg iMn writers tt ii sommonij Ibvad^ 
Urom the time of Jeromo end Aogustia^ sod 
osigs of the word, wMeh Is widdrmiT 
tbot of Oreek writers, is the sqoree of its 
modem seoeptotlon. The iweanonical books 
were deaerlbed simply as ** those without,'* 
mr those uneanonlsed.** The Apocryphal 
books whieh were supposed to occupy an in- 
termediate position, were called ** books 
read,** or ** eoclesiastioal,’* though the latter 
title was also applied to the canonical Scrip- 
tures. The canonical books were also called 
“books of the Testament,** and Jerome 
styled the whole collection by the striking 
name of '* the holy library,” which happily 
expresses the unity and variety of the Bible. 
l*opular belief assigned to Ezra and “ the 
great synagogue ** the task of collecting and 
promulgating the Scriptures as part of their 
work in organizing the Jewish Church. 
Doubts have been thrown upon this belief, 
but it is in every way consistent with the his- 
tory of Judaism and with the internal evi- 
dence of the books themselves. After the 
CAndiMttck. (From Arch oC Thus.) Maccabnean persecution the history of the 

formation of the Canon is merged in the bis- 
CANE. [Used.] lory of its contents. The Old Testament 

CANKEUWOUM. [Locust.] ^ }ipi)pars from that time as a whole. The 

CAN'NKIl (Ez. xxvii. 23), probably complete Canon of the New Testament, as 
contraction of Culneh, which is the reading commonly received at present, was ratified 
of one MS. at the third Council op Cartbaob (a.d. 397), 

CANOPY (Jud. X. 21, xiil. 9, xvi. 19). and from that time was accepted throughout 

The canopy of Iloloferncs is the only one the Latin Church. Respecting the books of 

mentioned. It probably retained the mos- which the Canon is composed, see the article 

quito nets or curtains in which the name Biblk. 

originated, although its description (Jud. x. CANTICLES, Song of Songs^ t. e. the mos 
21) betrays luxury and display rather than beautiful of songs, entitled in the A. V. The 
such simple usefulness. 8ono op Solomon.— 1. Author and date ^ — By 

CANON OF SCRIPTURE, THE, may be the Hebrew title it is ascribed to Solomon ; and 
generally described as “ the collection of so in all the versions, and by the majority of 
books which fonn the original and authorita- Jewish and Christian writers, ancient and 
live written rule of the faith and practice of modem. A few of the Talmudieal writers as- 
tUe Christian Church. The word Chnoft, in signed it to the age of Heickiah. More recent 
^lu^HicHl Greek, Is properly a Mtra^ght rod, as criticism, however, has called in question this 
the rod of a shield, or that used in weaving, deep-rooted, and well acoredited tradition, 
or a carpentoris rule. In patristic WTitings but on the whole it seems unnecessary to 
the word is commonly used both as ** a rule ** depart from the plain meaning of the Hebrew 
in the widest sense, and especially In tlie title. Supposing the date fixed to the reign 
phrases “ the rule of the Churoh,** ** the rule of Solomon, there Is great diffionlty in deter* 
of faith,” “ the rule of truth.** As appUed mining at what period of that monaroh^ Ulb 
to Scripture the derivatives of Canon were the poem was written.— II. It may 

long before the simple word. The be oaUed a drama, as it contains the dramatle 
title **Caiion{eal’* was first gires to wij^nge evolution of a simple love-story*— HI. JfMm- 
in tlie sense of “ admitted if the rule,” and lap.— The sohools of interpretation may be 
not as ** forming part qf and gMng the mle.** divided into three ; — the mgsHsoi, or tppicot; 
The first direct application of the term Omofi lAe alUgario ^ ; ipid tha itisrel.— t. The wps* 
to the fisripiures aeems to be In the vetSis of intarpretatibn is propertv an 
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of the and probofay owes Its 

origin to Uie fioco^ty which was felt of sup- 
lilying o iVt^W hosis for tijc speculation of 
jiplogoiltt^ This basis i’ cither the mar* 
,riagW 0l SokM^. with Pharaoh’s daughter, 

‘ Qjr 141 , fhaniaige W^tb an Israelitish woman, 

. 'I^:8ltntiin1te« The mystical interpretation 
*inakpf ^^^^iRrst appearance in Origen, ^0 
wrolh^':’ram commentary npon the 
Cantt^e^— AlUforitaX . — ^Notwithstanding 
tha^illoiipta which hare been made to dis- 
cover the piindple of Interpretation in the 
InXX. (CSant. It. 0)» Jesna son of Siraeh 
(alvil. 14-17 ; Wtad. tIH. 8), and Josephns 
*^*(e. 4piofi. I. i S)» it is imp^blc to trace 
it with any certainty farther hack than 
Talmnd. According to the Talmud the 
helo6ed is taken to be God, the Ic/ved one, or 
bride, is the empregaiion of loraeh In the 
Christian Chnrch, the Talmndical interpreta- 
tion* imported by Origen, was all but uni- 
Teraaily received. — 8. The Literal interpre- 
tation. — According to the most generally 
''*, jwcet%*ed interpretation of the modem liter- 
nHs^ the Song is intended to display the 
of humhU and constant love over the 
*j -'ftoigiilliitlans’ 0 / wealth and royalty, — IV. Ca- 
The book has been rejected from 
•'t ^ fire Canon by some critics; but in no case 
has its rejection been defended on ertemal 
grounds. It is found in the IJtX., and 
in the translations of Aquila, Symniachus, 
and Theodotion. It is contained in the cata- 
logue given in the Talmud, and in the catalogue 
of Melito; and in short we have the same 
evidence for its canonieity as that which 
commonly adduced for the canonieity of any 
book of the O. T. 

CAPKR'NAUM was on the western shore 
of the Sea of Onlilce (Matt. ir. 13; comp. 
John vi. 24), and, if recent discoveries are to 
be trusted, was of suflScient importance to 
give to that Sea, in whole or in part, the 
name of the “lake of Capernaum.” It was 
in the “land of Gennesarct ” (Matt. xiv. 34, 
comp. John vi. 17, 21, 24). It was of Hum> 
dent sise to be always called a “ city ” (Mutt, 
lx. 1 ; Mark i. 88) ; had its own synagogue, 
In which our I/>rd frequently taught (John 
vi, 69; Mark i. 21; l.iike iv. 38, 38} — a 
synagogue built by the centurion of the de- 
tachment of Roman soldiers which appears to 
have been quartered in the place (Luke vil. 

1, comp. 8 ; Matt. viii. 8). But brides the 
garrison there was also a customs’ station, 
where the dues were gathered both by sta. 
tionary (Matt, ia, 9; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 
27) and by itinerant (Matt. xvii. 24) officers. 
The only interest attaching to Capernaum is 
as the residence of our Lord and his Apostles, 
the scene of so many miracles and gracious f 


words.” At Nasarcth lie was “brought 
up,” but Capernaum was emphatically Ills 
“ own city it was when He returned thitiier 
that Ho is sa|d to have been “ at honu* ” 
(Mark 11. 1}. THie spots which lay claim to 
its.dtenreTcilkofi JftfiyeA, a mound of riiins, 
which takes ita^nwne from an old khan hard 
by. This mound r is situated close upon the 
sea-shore at the aorlb-westem extremity of 
the plain (now Bl Ohuweir). 2. Three miles 
north of Khan Minyeh is the other claimant, 
IW JETHm ^ — mins of walls and foundations 
eovering a 4))ace of “ half a mile long by a 
quarter wide,” on a point of tho shore pro- 
Jeetlng into the lake and backed by a very 
gently rising ground. Khan Minyeh Et^Ta^ 
iiphah, and Tell JETdm, are all, without 
doubt, ancient sites, but it is impossible to 
say which of them represents Capernaum, 
which Choraain, or which Bethsaida* 

CAFH'TOR, CAPH'TORIM, thrice men- 
tioned as the primitive scat of the Philistines 
Deut. ii. 23 ; Jer. xlvii. 4 ; Am. ix. 7), who 
are once called CAPHTORIMS (Deut. ii. 23), 
as of the same race as the Mizraito people of 
hat name (Gen. x. 14 ; “ Cai>Jithorim,” 

1 Chr. i. 12). Tho position of the country, 
since it was peopled by Mizrnites, must be 
lupposed to be in Egypt or near to it in 
Africa, for the idea of the south-west of Pa- 
lestine is excluded by the migration of the 
hilistinci). Mr. R. 8. Poole luis proposed to 
'ccognisc* Capbtor "in the ancient Mgypti.u 
lame of Coptos, or the Coptite nome. Ii 
irobablc that the Philistines left Tuphtor not 
long after the first arrival of the Mi/i.iite 
rilies, while they had not yet attained that 
ittachrnent to the soil that aftt^rwurds si. 
minently characterized the descendant'- nt 
.hose which formed the Kgyptian nnti<m. 

CAPPAIK/CIA, CAPPADt/ClANS 
.. 9 ; 1 Pet. i. 1). The range of Mount 
'aurus and the upper course of the Ku- 
►hratfH may safely he mentioned, in genoral 
'rms, as natural boundaries of C:*ppad.»<’i.t 
n the south and east. Its gengraphi- 
mits on the west and north w# rf' vnnuble. 
n early times the name reocdicd as far nortlw 
wards as the F.uxlne S<a. Cappadrtciu is 
iXi elevated table-land intersected by m<tun- 
aln-cbains. It seems always U) have iKen 
leficient in wcKid ; but it was a gt>od graiit 
■country, and particularly famous for grazing. 
ts Rr)man metropf)lis whh Caesfuen. The 
lative Cappadocians tiecm originally to have 
belonged to the Syrian stork. 

CArPAIN. (1.) As u purely military title 
Captain answers to sar in the Hebrew army, 
incl “ tribune ” in the Roman. The “ cap- 
ain of the guard” in Acts xxvill. 18 was pro- 
iMtbly the prae/erfus praetorio. (2.) iTefsiO, 
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occasionally rendered captain, applies some- 
times to a military (Josh. x. 24 ; Jud|r. xi. 
6, 11 ; Is. xxii. 3 ; Dan. xi. 18), sometimes 
to a civil command (e. g. Is. i. 10, lii« 6)* 
(3.) Thc,“ captain of the temple mentioned 
by St. LnVe (xxii. 4 ; Acts iv. 1, v. 24) su- 
perintended the guard of priests and Levites, 
who kept watch by night in tbo' Temple. 

CAPTIVITIES OF THE JEWS. The 
present article Is oonilned to the forcible de- 
portation of the Jews from their native land, 
and their forcible detention, under the Assy- 
rian or Babylonian kings. Tho kingdom of 
Israel was invaded by three or fonr successive 
kings of Assyria. Pnl or Sardanapalus, ac- 
cording to Kawiinson, imposed a tribute 
(b.c. 771 or 762 BawI.) upon Menahem (I 
Chr. V, 26, and 2 K. xv. 19). Tlglath-Pileser 
carried away (b.c. 740) tho tmns-Jordnnic 
tribes (1 Chr. v. 26) and the inhabitants of 
Gninec (2 K. xv. 29, comp. Is. lx. 1) to As- 
syria. Shalmaneser twice invaded (2 K. xvii. 
3, 5) the kingdom which remained toHoshea, 
took Samaria (n.c. 721) after a siege of three 
years, and carried Israel away into Assyria. 
Sennacherib (n.c. 713) is stated to have 
carried into Assyria 200,000 captives from 
the Jewish cities which he took (2 K. xviii. 
13). Xebuchadnexsar, in the first half of 
his reign (n.c. 006-502), repeatedly invaded 
Judaea, besieged Jerusalem, carried away the 
inhabitants to Habylon, and destroyed the 
Temple. Two di'^tinct det>ortations aj ’ men- 
tioned in 2 K. x\iv. 14 (including 10,000 
persons) and xxv. 11. One in 2 Chr, xxxvi. 
20. Three in Jer. lii. 28-30, including 4600 
per'ons, and one in Dan. i. 3, The two 
priiu'ipal deportations were, (1) that which 
took place n.c. 598, when Jolioiachln with all 
the nobles, soldiers, and artificers was carried 
away ; and (2) that which followed the dc- 
hi met ion of the Temple and the capture of 
Zedekiah n.c. 5vS8. The 70 years of captivity 
pr»*<Ui ted by Jeremiah (xxv. 12) are dated 
by I'r\<\e:iuK from w.c. 606. The captivity of 
Kzekiel dates from n.c. 598, when that pro- 
pliet, like Mi>rdecai the uncle of Esther (Esth. 
ii. 6). neeompanied Jehoiaohin. The captives 
wi re treated not as slaves but as colonists. 
The Babylonian captivity was brought to a 
close by the decree (Ezr. j. 2) of Cyrus (n.c. 
530), and the return of a portion of the 
notion under Sheshhar.Tsar or Zerubbabel (b.c. 

Es^.ra (n.c. 45H), and Nehcmfah (n.c. 
445). The number who returned upon the 
decree of n.c. 536 was 42,360, besides serv- 

Those who were left in Assyria (Esth. 
viii. 9, 11), nnd kept up their national dis- 
tinctions, wore known as The Dispersion 
(John vll. 35 ; 1 Pet. i. 1 ; James i. 1), Many 
attempts have lK»en made to discover the ten I 


tribes existing \8 a distinct community. But 
though history bears no witness of their 
present distinct existence, it enables us to 
track tho footsteps of the departing race in 
fonr directions after the time of the Cgptivlty. 
(1.) Romo returned and mixed with the Jews 
(Lulm il. 36; Phil. iii. 5,*fte.). (^) Some. 

wetHjieft in Sanaria, mingled with ; the. Sa- 
maimns (Esr. vi. 21 ; John iv. 12}, and be- 
came bitter enemies of the Jews. (3.) Many 
remained in Assyria, ond were recognised 
as an integral part of the Dispersion (see 
Acts il. 0, xxvi. 7). (4.) Most, probably, 

apostatised In Assyria, adopted the usages 
and IdolafTy of the nations among whom they 
were planted, and became wholly swallowed 
up in them. 

CARBDNCDE. The representative In the 
A. V. of tho Hebrew words *ekddch and bar* 
hath or hdreketh, — 1. *Ektidch (Is. liv. 12) 
may be a general term to denote any bright 
sparkling gem^ but It Is impossible to deter- 
mine its real meaning. — 2. Bdrifkath^ bdre^ 
keth (Ex.xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10; Es. xxviii. 13), 
is supposed to be the smaragdtis or emerald. 

CAH'CHEMISH occupied nearly the site 
of the later Mahug, or Hierapolis. It seems 
to have commanded the ordinary passage of 
the Euphrates at Bir^ or Birch-gik^ Carche- 
mish appears to have been taken by Pharaob- 
Nccho shortly after the battle of Megiddo 
(c. B.c. 608), and rctxiken by Ncbtichadncxzar 
after a battle three years later, b.c. 605 (Jer. 
xlvi. 2). 

CA'RIA, tho southern part of the region 
which in the X, T. is culled Asia, and the 
south-western part of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. At an earlier period we find it men- 
tione<l as a separate district (1 Macc. xv, 23). 
A little later it was incorporated in the pro- 
vince of Asia. 

CAR'MEL. 1. A mountain which forms 
one of the most striking and eharacteristio 
features of tho country of Palestine. As if 
to accentuate more distinctly the bay which 
forma the one indentation in the coast, this 
noble ridge, the only headland of lower and 
central Palestine, forma its southern bound- 
ary, running out with a bold bluff promon- 
tory all but into the very waves of the Medi- 
terranean. From this point it stretches in a 
nearly straight line, bearing about S.S.E., for 
a little more than twelve miles, when it ter- 
minates suddenly in a bluff somewhat corre- 
sponding to its western end, breaking down 
abruptly into the hills of Jentn and Samaria, 
which form at that part the central mass of 
the country. Cai*mcl thus stands as a wall 
between the maritime plain of Sharon on the 
south, and the more inland expanse of Es- 
dmelon on the north. lU structure is tn th« 
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nu^ tbS Jiim ftonfttion (upper oolite), wbieh 
It pveTilent in the ocnh^ of Western PiUes- 
. tinev-)A aoft^white UmestoiM, with nodules 
snd reins, of Slnt^ In form Carmel is 
lolerablj ^nttnuous ridge, at the W. en< 
V about 600, and J6. about 1600 feet above the 
^'^"^sea. There seem to be grounds for bcl||| 

, J^hat firom very early times H was < 

• as a sacred spot. In later times we know 
that its -reputation was not confined to Polos- 
tlnS^ But that wbieb has made the name of 
Carmel most fbmiliar to the modem world is 
^ its intimate omineaion with the history of the 
prophets of Israel— ^ah and 
r II is now eomnranly cuted ifnr 
* beteg oeeaslmiaUy» bat only 

besfd.— ft. A town In the momitaia^^i 
Jobs country of Judsh (Josh. zt« S J), fiunUiar 
TO us ae the residence of Nabai (1 Sam, xxt< 
*,> 7 , 40 ), 

6aRN ArCM , a large and fortifled city in ** the 
J vjifld of Oalaad.** It was besieged and taken 
^ Maoeahaeus (1 Mace. t. 26,43, 44), 

^^oteparlaon with 2 Macc. xil. 21,26, enables 
'^tia lib identify it with Ashtreoth-Kauxaiu. 

tlARP ENTER. [HAsmcRArr,] 

, CAB'PUS, a Christian at Troas (2 Tim. i 
18), According to Hippolytus, Carpus mw 
bishop of Berytus in Thrace. 

“ CARRIAGE. This word occurs only six 
limes in the text of the A* V., and signifies 
what we now call ** baggage.” In the margin 
of 1 Sam. xrii. 20, and xxri. 5-7 — and there 
only — ** carriage ” is employed in the sense 
of a wagon or cart, 

'^CART, Gen. xlv. 19, 27 ; Num. Tii. 3, 7, 

S, a vehicle drawn by cattle (2 Sam. vi. 6), 
to be (listinguished from the chariot drawn 


has two wheels of solid wood. But in the 
monuments of ancient Egypt representations 
are found of carts with two wheels, having 
four or six spokes, used for carrying pvoilucc, 
and of one used for religious purposed having 
four wheels with eight spokes. 

CAS'LUHIM, a Misraite people or tribe 
(Gen. X. 14; 1 Ghr, 1. 12). The only ritie 
wo have as yet to "the position of the C'as- 
luhim Is their place in the list of the sons of 
hliaraim between 4he Pathrusim and the 
Cuphtorim, whenoo itv^k probable that they 
were seated in Upper ♦ 

CASSIA, The repneenbillvie^ii ilw A, 
of the Hebrew words kUitifjKiA 
1. JTiddAA oecura in 
xxviLlp. Theeeeetftttfitf ibieilhfiw 
enefent anthora ara cmifln^ ‘ 

tigatioo of the enbjeot le « It 

is clear that the Latin wrUm by the term 
easia nnderstood both HiTqh product 

now nnder eonrideratkm^^ weB low' 

sweet herhaoeous plant ; 
is limited toHhe Eastern Sbe eiNi^ 

bark of eommeroe le yielid^l^::tmdm kii^ 
of Cmnamomum, mUbreiil 

parts of India.— 

xlv. a. This word' le gene^lT supposed to 
be another term for cassia r the ^d rersione, 
well as the otymolo^ of tb# Hehraw word, 
are in favour of this' interpretatSon. 

CASTLE. [FoxTfPlOATfO^rs,] 

CASVOR AND POLLUX (Acts xxviil. 11). 
'he twin sons of Jupiter wnd Leda, were 
’cgardcd os the tutelary cUtitiitles of sailors, 
riiey appeared in heaven a^thc constellatiofi 
Gemini, In art they iftie sometimes repre*' 
sented simply as stars hovering over a ship. 



mt more frequently as young men on horse- 
t>ack, with conical caps and sta^ above them. 
Such figures were probably painted or scfiljv- 
ured al the bow of tliO ship. 



litver onto AniuH, Obv.^ PctUitu 

to Rev, : Castor aiXt ,1’UUur tnOiirtis^ s4viM»eft»s 

to In tt»« esergae dPjjS^tpN. 


< r , 

by horM, Gilts and wagons were either CATS occur only in Bari^il^. 22» The 
open or covered (Kmn, vJL 3), and were used trpek word, as us^, 1^ more 

for cohveyanee of persons (Gen, xlv. 19), particular reference td' ^ere- 
bordens (i 6am. vi. 7, 6), or produce (Am. didtm(IL66)f4(q4te 

it 18)« The only cart used in Western Asia anlmst Thoeentexi^ilm||pi^ ; 
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appears to point to the ciomeHiicated animal. 
Perhaps the people of Babylon oriKinaliy pro- 
cured the cat from Kgypt. I'lic domesHo cat 
of the ancient Kgryptians Is suppoaed by some 
to bo ido^itical with the Felia manictOata.. 



CATERPIljIiAiii^. The representative in 
the A.Y. of tlie ‘ Hebrew words chdatl and 
yelek^^li, Ckditl oceara in 1 K. viii. 37 ; 
2 Chr. Tl. 28; Pa. Izxviii. 46; Is. xxxiii. 
'4 ; JFoel L 4 ; and seems to be applied to a 
.ocQSt, perbfipa in its larva state. — 2. TeUk, 
[LoersT.] 

CAVE. The chalky limestone of which the 
rocks of Syria and Palestine chiefly consist 
presents, as is the obm in all limestone for« 
inations, a vast iiumher of caverns and natural 
ftasures, many of which have also been artifi- 
cially enlarged and adapted to various pur- 
poses both of shelter and defence. The most 
remarkable caves noticed in Scripture are : — 
1. That in which l.ot dwelt after the destruc- 
tion of Sodom (Gen. xix. 80). 8. The cave 

of M.aebpelab (xxiii. 17). 3. Cave of Mak- 

kedah (Jc^h. x. 10). 4. Cave of Adullam 

(1 Sam. 2xii* 1). 5. Cave of Kngedi (xxiv. 

8). 6. Obadiah’s cave (1 K, xviii. 4), 7. Eli- 
jah's cave in Horeb (xix. 0), 8. O. The rock 

sepulchres oi i.»aaarus, and of our Lord (John 
xi. 38 ; Matt, xxvii. 60). 

CEl>AH* 'I'h© Ileb, word <T<‘a, invariably 
rendered cedar ” by the A. V., stands for 
that tree .in mc|#t of the passages wl»ere the 
word ootnirs# The or ** firmly rooted 

and strong tr^/* from an Arabic root which 
has tliis signification, is particularly the name 
of the cedar of Lebanon {Oedrta Libani ) ; but 
that the word la used in a wider sense to de- 
note other trees of the CbfKfsros is clear from 
some 8erin|^rid^.jpassagcs where it oeours. 
Eor tnstafiSi^ Ute “ cedar wood ” menttonod 
in Xs^v^xlV. 4 can Ijardly be the wood of the 
bebonon eeafiti» eeeing that the CMru$ Xi- 
bftni oeiil^geyir have grown in the fbninenla 


of Sinai. There Is another pessage (£s. 
xxvll. 6), in which perhaps ares denotes some 
fir ; In all probablUty the Pfnus Jlalepentia^ 
which grows in Lebanon, and is better fitted 
for fhrnfshing ship-masts than. wood of 
the Cedrtia lAhani, The CedruM Uhani, Pinus 
Jfaispensia, and Juniperu$*€xcela€^^ were 
baX|y all inoli|ded under the term eras; ; 
though there can be no doubt that by this / 
name Is more especially denoted the cedar^ of 
I^banon, as being the firmest and grandest 
of the conifers. As far as is at pr^nt 
known, the cedar of Lebanon is confln^ in 
Syria to one valley of the Lebanon range, 
vis., that of the Kedisha river, whlob flows ^ 
from near the highest point of tlW' riiy^fe^ 
westward to the Mediterranean, 
the sea at the port of TripoU. The gvove'is 
at the very upper part of the valley, about 14 
miles from the sea, 6300 feet above that level, 
and its position is moreover above that of all ' 
other arboreous vegetation. 

CE'DRON. In this form is given in Ike 
N. T. the name of the brook Kidron in the ’ 
ravine below the eastern wall of Jerusaleni . 
(John xviii. 1, only). Beyond it was the. v 
garden of Gethsemane. [Kidron.] 

CEILING. The descriptions of Scripture 
(1 K. Vi. 9, 13, vii. 3 ; 2 Chr. iii. 3, 9 ; Jer. 
xxii. 14 ; Hag. i. 4), and of Josephus, show 
that the ceilings of the Temple and the palaces 
of the Jewish kings were formed of cedar 
planks applied to the beams or joints crossing 
from wall to wall, probably with sunk panels, 
edged and ornamented with gold, and carved 
with incised or other patterns, sometimes 
painted (Jer. xxii. 14). 

CEI.OSYRIA. [CoKLKSvaiA.] 

CEN'CHREA (accurately CENCIIREAE), 
the eastern harbour of Corinth (t. e, its harbour 
on the Saronic Gulf) and the emporium of its 
trade with the Asiatic shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, as Lcohaeiim on the Corinthian Gulf 
connected it with Italy and the west. St. Paul 
iilcd from Cenchreae (Acts xviii. 18) on his 
return to Syria from his second missionary 
journey ; and when he wrote his epistle to 
the Romans in the course of the third journey, 
an organised church seems to have been 
formed here (Rom. xvi. 1). 

CENSER. A small portable vessel of metal 
fitted to receive burning coals from tbe altar, 
and on which the incense for burning was 
sprinkled (2 Chr. xxvi. 18 ; Luke i. 9). The 
only distinct precepts regarding the use of Uie 
censer are found in Num« iv. 14, and in Lev. 
xvi, 1 2. Solomon prepared censers of pure 
gold ” as part of the same fiirniture (1 K. vll. 

30 ; 2 Chr. iv. 22). Possibly their genenu’^ 
use may have been to take up coals the 
braxeii altar, and convey the tneenog whito 

H 
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ourninf^ to tbe ** golden altar or ** altar of 
incense/* on which it was to be offered morn- 
tng and CTenlpg (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). SoUaciah, 
wheh he was intending **to burn incense 
tbe altar of incense/* took a censer in 
his band’* (2 Chr. xxvL 16, 19). The word 
rendered “censer^* in Ilebr. ix. 4 probably 
means the altar of incense.’* 

CENSUS, [Taxing.] 

CENTURION. [Armt.] 

CEPHAS. [PvTBR.] 

CHAFF. The Heb. words rendered chaff 
in A. V. do not seem to hare precisely the 
same racoalng: thMuuhcziry prosa^ hay; 
tad oeenrs Moe only in O. T.« rbr., Is. 

S4y xxxiiL 11. Jf^Seis is chaff separated by 
winnowing from the grain-- the husk of the 
wheat. The carrying away of chaff by the 
wind is an ordinary Scriptural image of the de- 
struction of the wicked, and of their power- 
lessness to resist God’s Judgments (Ps. i. 4 ; 
Is. xriU. 18 ; Hos. xiU. 3 ; Zeph. ii. 2). 

CHAIN, Chains were used, 1. as badges 
,^of office; 2. for ornament; 3. for confining 
* prisoners. I . The gold chain placed about 
■ Joseph’s neck (Gen. xli. 42), and that pro- 
mised to Daniel (Dan. r. 7), are instances of 
the first use. In Ex. xvi, 11, the chain is 
mentioned as the symbol of aorereignty. 
2. Chains for ornamental purposes were worn 
by men as well as women In many countries 
both of Europe and Asia, and probably this 
was the case among the Hebrews (Prov. i. 9j. 
The necklace consisted of pearls, corals, Ac., 
threaded on a string. Bo-^^ides the necklace, 
othei chains were worn (Jud. x. 4) hanging 
down as far as the waist, or even lower. 
Some were adorned with pieces of metal, j 
shaped in toe form of the moon (“ round , 
tires like the moon,” A, V. ; Ts. fii. 18). | 
The Midianites adorned the necks of their | 
camels with it (.ludg. viii. 21, 26). To other | 
chains were suspended variou.s trinketa— 
scenUbottlcs (Is. til. 20} und mirrors (Is. iii. 
23). Step-chains were attached to the anklo- 
rings, which shortened the step and produced 
a mincing gait (Is. iii. 16, IH), 3. The 
means adopted for confining prisoners among 
the Jews were fetters similar to our handcuffs 
(Judg. xtI. 21 ; 2 Sam. ill. 34 ; 2 K. xxv. 7 , 
Jer. xxxlx. 7). .\mong the Romans, the 
prisoner was handcuffed to one, and occa- 
sionally to two guards (Acts xli. 6, 7, xxi. 83). 

CHALCEDONY, only in llev. xxi. 19. 
The name is applied in modem mineralogy to 
one of the raricties of agate. There can, 
however, be little doubt that the stone to 
which Theophrastus refers, as being found in 
the Island opposite Chaloedon and used as a 
solder, must have been the green transparent 
earbonate of copper, or our copper emerald. 


CHALDK'A, more correctly CHALD AE'A, 
properly only the most southern port.<»n of 
Babylonia, is used In Scripture to Mt^rnify 
that vast alluvial plain which ha.s been formed 
by the deposits of the Euphrates an<l the 
Tigris — at least so far as it lies to the wi ^t of 
the latter stream This extraordinary flat, 
unbroken except by the works of man, ex- 
tends a distance of 400 miles along the coiirsi 
of the rivers, and is on an average about 
100 miles in width. The general aspect of 
the country la thus described by a modem 
traveller, yho well contrasts its oonditfon 
now with the appearance which it most have 
presented in ancient times. ** In former days,**' 
he says, **the vast plains of Babylon were 
nourished by a complicated system of canals 
and watercourses, which spread over the sur- 
face of the country like a network. The wants 
of a teeming population were supplied by a 
rich soil, not less bonntlfril than that on the 
banks of the Egyptimi Nile. Like islands 
rising from a golden '#ea of waving com, 
stood frequent groves of p2(m-trees and plea- 
sant gardens, affording to tbe idler or tra- 
veller their grateful and highly-valued shade. 
Crowds of passengers hurried along the dusty 
roads to and from the busy city. The land 
was rich in com and wine. How changed is 
the aspect of that region at the present day 1 
".ong lines of mounds, it is true, mark th»? 
courses of tho^emain arteries which formerly 
[liifu.sed life and vegetation along their banks, 
>ut theff channels are now bereft of moisture 
and choked with drifted sand ; the smaller 
offshoots are wholly effaced. * A drought is 
upon her waters/ says the prophet, * and 
they be dried up ! * Al! that rcinnin^ of 
that ancient civili'.atiori — that * ftlory of 

kingdoms,’ — 'the praL«c of the whole earth,* 

is recognisable in the numerous moulder mg 
heaps of brick and rubbish which ovii^pf ud 
the surface of the plain. Instead <if 
luxurious fields, the groves and grud.en^, 
nothing now meets the eye hut an and 
waste — the den.*<e population {)f fitnoer tiuu 
h vanished, and no man tlwrlls thtic," 
(liOftus's Chaldaea, pp. H-I5). I'he true 
Cbaldaea Is always in the g«H>gtaphers a <h^- 
tlnct region, b€>ing the "out hern portion 

of Babylonia, lying chlcHy (if not ^oh ly; .m 
the right bank of the Euphrates. lial^yhmm 
above ibis is separated into two districts, 
called rcHpcctively Amardacia and Auranifls. 
The former is the name of the central ter- 
ritory round Babylon Itself ; the latter is ap- 
plied to the regions towards the north, where 
Babylonia borticrs on Assyria. Vitim . — 
Babylonia was celebrated at all times for tho 
number and antiquity of Its cities. The m<Mt 
important of those which have been iiU ntified 
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are Bornippa {IHrs-Nimrttd), Sippara or Be- 
pharvaim {Moaaib)^ Cuttia {/brahtm), Calneh 
Errch (Wat'ka), Ur [Afuffheir)^ Chfi- 
mad {KaUradha)f Larancba (Sonkcrrh)^ Is 
(7/i/), Duraba (Akkerknf) ; but besides these 
there were a multitude of otliers, the sites of 
which have not been detei mined. The ex- 
traordinary fertility of the Chaldacan soil has 
been noticed by various writers. It is said to 
be the only country in the world where wheat 
^rows wild. Herodotus declared (i. 193) 
that grain commonly returned 200-fold to the 
sower, and occasionally 300-lbld.* The palm 
was undoubtedly one of the principal objects 
of cultivation. The soil is rich, but there is 
now little cultivation, the inhabitants subsist- 
ing chiefly upon dates. More than half the 
country is left dry and waste from the want 
of a proper system of irrigation ; while the 
remaining half is to a great extent covered 
with marshes owing to the same neglect. 

CHALDE'ANS, or CHAL'DEES, appear in 
Scripture, until the time of the Captivity, as 
the people of the country which has Babylon 
for its capital, and which is Itself termed 
bhinar ; but in the Book of Daniel, while this 
meaning is still found (v, 30, and ix. 1), a 
now sense shoM s itself. The Chaldeans are 
classed witli the magicians and astronomers ; 
and evidently fo?*m a sort of priest class, who 
have a peculiar “tongue** and “learning** 
(i. 4;, and are consulted hy the king ti re- 
ligious subjects. The same variotj appears 
in profane writers. It ap(>cnra that the 
Chaldeans {Ktihlai or Kaldi) were in the 
earljest times mev«‘ly one o\il of the many 
Cushite tribes inhabiting the great alluvial 
plain known after\^ anls as Cluildaea or Baby- 
lonia. Their spec ial scat was probably that 
southern portion of the eountiy which is 
found to have so late retained the name of 
Chaldiie;u Here mus Ur “ of the Chahlees,’* 
the modern Mughrir^ which lies south of the 
Euphrates, near its junction with the Shat^ 
eJ-Uii*. In proctsH of time, as the Katdi 
grew in pvjMer, tlieir name gradually pre- 
vailed o\er those of the other tribes inhabit- 
ing the country ; and hy the era of the .lewish 
captivity it had begun to be used generally 
for nil the inhabitants of Babylonia. It bad 
come by this tune to have tuo sonses, both 
ethnii; : In the one it was the special apjKd- 
lalive of a partieuhir race to whom it had bc- 
lungi'd from the remot*'st times, in tbo oiUer 
it <lc;''ignal<'d the nation at large in which 
this race predominant. U has been ob- 
served above that the Kaldi proper were a 
Cushite race. This is proved by the remains 
of their language, which closely resembles the 
Gaila or ancient language of Etb{f)pia. Now 
appears by the imeriptions that while, both 


In Assyria an^ in later Babylonia, the Shemilio 
type of speech prevailed for ciyil purposes, 
the ancient Cushite dialect was retained, as a 
learned language for scientific and religious 
literature. This is no doubt the “ learning 
and the “ tongue ** to which reference is 
made in the B(x)k of Daniel (i. 4). The' 
Chaldeans were really the learned class \ 
they were priests, magicians, or astronomers, 
and in the last of the three capacities they 
probably efTccted discoveries of great import- 
ance. In later times they seem to have de- 
generated into mere fortune-tellers. 



Costumoa of the ('htildeanA. (.Kawlinaon. From 
Ancient Monuments.) 


CHALDEES. [Chai.deans.] 

CHAMBEKLAIN. Erastus, “the eham- 
herUiin^* of the city of Corinth, was one of 
.hose whose salutations to the Roman Chris- 
inns are given at the end of the Kp. ad- 
ilressed to them (Rom. xvi. 23). The office 
which he held was api»arently that of public 
treasurer, or ai'cariu^^ as the Vulgate renders 
his title. These arcarii wore inferior ma- 
gistrates, who hnti the charge of the public 
elicht {<ircn publica), and were under the 
authority of the senate. They kept the ac- 
counts of the public revenues. The office 
held by Blastus, “ the king's ebamberfain,^* 
was entirely different from this (Acts xii. 20), 
It w’as a post of honour which involved great 
intimacy and influence w'ith the king. The 
margin of our version gives “ that was over 
the king's liedchamber." For CiiAMBKRLAisf 
as used in the O. T., see Eonucu. 

CHAMELEON, the translation of the 
Hebrew eddeh^ which occurs in the sense of 
some kind of unclean animal in Lev. xi. 30. 
Others suppose it to bo the lizard, known by 
the name of the “ Monitor of the Nile ” 
[Monitor Niloiicua^ Orey), a largo strung 
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npttle common*' in Egypt and other parts of 
AMea. - 

CHAMOIS^ the traiftlation of the Hebrew 
%fmet in Dent. xiv. 5. But the translation is 
^ Ineomet ; for there is no eridence that the 
chamois has CTcr been seen In Palestine or 
the Lebanon. It Is probable that some niottn< 
latn sheep is Intend^. 

OHA^AAHi the manner in whidi the 
need CAxaia is spMt in the A. T. «f the 
AfMiefTphiieiid K. t. (Jnd. t. h, 10 ; Bar. 
tii. tS| fins. 60$ 1 Maee. ix. U; AetsvU.'ll, 
alii. 19). 

CHAPITER, the capital of a pillar ; also 
imssibly a roll moulding at the top of a 
building or work of art, as in the ease (1) of 
the pillars of the Tabernacle and Temple, and 
of the two pillars called especially Jachin and 
Boas; and (2) of the iarcrs ^longing to 
the Temple (Kx. xxxviii. 17 ; IK. vii. 27, 
SI. 38). 

CHARGER, a shallow rcssci for re- 
oeiring water or blood, also for presenting 
offerings of fine floar with oil (Num. vii. 79). 

' The daughter of Hcrodias brougiit the head 
of St. John the Baptist In a charger (Matt, 
'^xir. 8) : probably a trencher or platter. 

• [Basin.) 

CHA RIOT, a vehicle u<<cd cither for war- 
like or peaceful pur|K)»cs, but most commonly 
the former. Of the latter use the following 
only are probable instances as regards ihe 
Jews, 1 K, xvlii. 44, and as regards otlicr 
nations, Gen. xll. 43, xh i. 29; 2 K. v. 9; 
Acts \'iii. 28. The earliest mention of chariots 
in Scripture is in Egypt, where Jo>*ej)h, as 
mark of distinction, was placed in rharaoli’s 
second chariot (Gen, xli. 43) and later when j 
he went in his own chariot to meet his fiither 
on his entrance Into Kgyijt from Canaan 
(xlvi, 29). In the funeral procession of 
Jacob chariots also formed a part, possibly 
by way of escort or as a guard of honour 
(1. 9). The next mention of Egyptian chariots 
is for a warlike purpose (P^x. xiv. 7). In 
this point of view chariots among some 
nations of antiquity, as elephants among 
others, may be regarded as filling the place 
of heavy artillery in modem times, so that 
Ibc military power of a nation might be csti- 
mtted by tbe number of Its chariots. Thus 
Pharaoh in pursuing Israel took with him 
600 chariots. The Canaanites of the vafleys 
of Palestine were enabled to resist the 
Israelites succe^fully in consequence of the 
number of their chariots of iron, i, s, perhaps 
armed with iron scythes (Josh xvil. 1 8 ; 
Jndg. i. 19). Jahin, king of Canaan, had 
900 ehariots (Jiidg. iv, 8). The Philistines 
In haul’s time had 80,000 (1 Sam. xifi. 6). 
Difld look (tom Uadadescr, king of Zobah, 


1000 ehariots (2 Sam. vlii. 4), and flrom the 
Syrians a litUor later 700 (x. 18), who, in order 
to Teoover tl^r ground, collected 32,000 
chariots (1 Chr. xlx. 7). Up to this time the 
Israelites ppesesaed fow or no chariots, partly 
no doubt In eonsequenoe of the theocratic pro- 
hibition against multiplying horses, for fear of 
interoonrse with Bgypt, and the regal despot- 
liku implied in the poasearien of them (Dent. 
xfU. 19$ 1 Smu. vm. lit 12). But to eomt 
extent David (2 Sam* tilt. 4), and in a mueh 
gr e a t e r degr^ jMomoo^ broke throOfl^ the 
prohiMlIoa.^ ' HI 'ralB6^ therefore, and 
tained a force of 1400 eharloCa (1 K. x. 23) by 
taxation on eertain eitiee agreeably to Eastern 
custom in tueb matters (1 K. Ix, 19, %, 25). 
Prom this time chariots were regarded as 
among the most important arms of war, 
though the supplies of them and of horses 
appear to have been mainly drawn from 
Egypt (1 K. xxli. 84; 2 K. ix. 16, 21, xiii. 
7, 14, xviii. 24, xxiii. 30; Is. xxxi. 1). 
Most commonly two persons, and somelimcH 
three, rode in the chariot, of whom the third 
was employed to carry the state umbrella 
(2 K. lx. 20, 24 ; I K. xxii. 34 ; ActsvUi. 38). 
A second chariot usually accompanied the 
king to battle to be used in case of nece.**'<ity 
(2 Chr. XXV. 34). The prophets allude fre- 
quently to chariots ns typical of jjower (l^s. 
XX. 7, civ. 3; Jer. li. 21 ; Zeeh. vi. 1). In 
the S. T., the only mention made of a chariot, 
except \i Ucr, lx. 9, is in the case of tlte 
Ethiopian or Abyssinian eunuch of Qui<*n 
undace (Acts viii. 28, 29, S8). JeA\i>h 
Ij.Tviots were no doubt iTnitated from hs^yp- 
i.in inodtN, if not 'actually imported fr<j 
Egypt. 



CIIE'BAR, a river in the “land of the 
Chaldaealis ” (Ex. i. 3), on the banks of which 
some of the Jews were loeated at the time of 
the captivity, "and where Kjteklel saw his 
earlier visions (Ea. i. I, ill. 16, 23, 4bo.). It 
is commonly regarded as idcutioal with the 
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Habori or river of Gozan, to which some por- 
tion of the Israelites were reihoved bfUhc 
Assyrians (9 K. xvii. C). Uut t^s is a mere 
conjeoUre, Perhaps the Chebor of Ezekiel 
is the Nahr UalcKa or Royal Canal of Nebu- 
ehodnezzar — the greatest of all the cutting 
in Mesopotamia. 

CH£DOB{«A(yM£R, a king of Rlaih^ in 
the tiipe of Abraham, who witk three other 
ohieil made war upon the kln^ of Sodom, 
Qomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, aA Zoar,. and 
redaoed them to servitude (Gina. xiv. 17). 
The name of a king is found upon the hrbdm 
recently discovered in Chaldaea, which is 
read Kudar^niapula* This man hoc been sup- 
posed to be identical with Chedorlaomer, and 
the opinion is confirmed by the fact that 
he is fhrther distinguished by a title which 
may be translated ** Ra\'ager of the west.** 

CIIKESE is mentioned only three times in 
the Bible, and on each occasion under a dif- 
ferent name in the Hebrew (Job x. 10 ; 1 Sam. 

18 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 29). It is difficult to 
decide how far these tem^s correspond with 
our notion of cTieese ; for they simply express 
various degrees of coagulation. It may be 
observed that cheese is not at the present 
day common among the Bedouin Arabs, 
butter being decidedly preferred ; but there 
is a substance, closely corrcsimnding to those 
mentioned in I Sam. xvii. ; 2 Sam. xvii., con- 
sisting of coagulated buttermilk, wbic'n Is dried 
until it becomes quite hard, and is then 
ground : the Arabs cut it mixed with butler. 

CIIEM'AUIMS, THE. This word only 
occurs in the text of the A. V. in i. 4. 

In 2 K. xxiii. 5 it is rendered “idolatrous 
priests,” and in Iloa. x. 5 “priests,” ami in 
both cases “ chemarim ** is given in the 
fimrgin. So far as regards the Hebrew usage 
tjf tiie word it is exclusively applied to the 
pric.sifl of the false worship, and was in all 
probability a term of foreign origin. 

the national deity of the 
Moabites (Num, xxi. 29; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 

In Jiulg. xi. 24, he also appears as the 
god of the Amntonitos. Solomon introduced, 
and Josiuh abolished, the worship of Chemosh 
at Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 7 ; 2 K. xxiii. 13). 
Jerome identifies him with Baal-Poor; others 
with Baal-Zebul), on etymological grounds ; 
others with Mars, and others with Saturn. 

(’HKR'KTHITKS and PEL'ETIIITES, the 
life-guards of King David (2 Sam. viii. 1$, 
XV. 18, XX. 7, 23; I K. i. 38, 44 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 17). Those titles are commonly said 
to signify “ executioners and cohriers,** It 
id plain that these royal guards were em- 
ployed as executioners (2 R. xl. 4), and as 
couriers (I K.xlv, 27). But it has been con- 
jectured that they may have been foreign ; 


mercenaries. They are ccmnected with the 
Qittitps, a foreign teihe (2 xv. 21) ; 
the Cherethltes are^ mentioned as a nation 
(1 Sam. XXX. 14), dwelling apparently oil 
coast, and therefore probably ,Phi(istincs, of 
whieh name Pelethites may be only anothsy 
form. . , 

CEE^RIXI^, THE BROQK, the forrent-bed 
or in whieh Eiyah hid himself during 
the early part of the three years* drought 
(i K. xvU. 3, ft). The position of the 
Cherith has been mueb disputed. The argu- 
ment foom probability is in favour of the 
Cherith 1)eing on the east of Jordan, and the 
name may possibly bo discovered there. 

CHER'UB, CHEK'UBIM. The symbolical 
figure so called was a composite creattire- 
form, which finds a parallel in the , religious 
insignia of Assyria, Egypt, and Persia, r., g, the 
sphinx, the winged bulls and lions of Nineveh, 
Ac. The Hebrew idea seems to limit the 
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number of the cherubim. A pair (Ex. xxv. 
18, &c.) were placed on the mercy-seat of the 
ark : a pair of colossal size overshadowed it 
in Solomon's Temple with the canopy of their 
contiguously extended wings. Ezekiel, i. 
4-14, siK'uks of four, and similarly the apo- 
calyptic “ beasts” (Kcv. iv. 6) are four. So 
at the front or east of Eden were posted “ the 
cherubim,” as though the whole of some re- 
cognised number. The cherubim arc placed 
beneath the actual presence of Jehovah, whoso 
moving throne they appear to draw (Gen. iii. 
24; Ez. i. 5, 23, 26, x. 1, 2, 6, 7 ; Is. vi. 
2, 3, 6). The glory symbolising that pre- 
sence which eye cannot see rests or rides 
on them, or one of them, thence dismounts 
to the temple threshold, and then departs 
and mounts again (Ez. x. 4, 18 ; oomp. 
ix. 8 ; Ps. xviii. 10). There is in them 
an entire absence of human sympathy, and 
oven on the mercy-scat they probably ap- 
peared not merely as admiring and wonder- 
ing (1 Pet. i. 19), but as guardians of the 
covenant and avengers of iu brewdi. Those 
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on the urk 'vure to be placed 'aith Mings 
stretched forfo, one at each end of the mercy- 
scat, and to be made *^of the mercy-scat.** 
They are called the cherubim of glory (Ilcb. 
lx. 5}, as on them,, the glory, when Tisiblc, 
rested. They were anointed with the holy 
oil, like the ark itself, and the other sacred 
furniture. Their wings were to be stretched 



upwards, and their faces “ towards each otlicr 
and towards the mcrcy-seat.** It is remark- 
able that with such precise directions as to 
their position, attitulc, and material, nothing, 
save that they were winged, is said concern- 
ing their shape. On the whole it seems 
likely that the word ** cherub ’* meant not 
only the composite creature-form, of which 
the man, lion, ox, and eagle were the ele- 
ments, but, further, some peculiar and mystical 
form, which Kzckiel, being a priest, would 
know and recognise as “ the face of a chkrub ** 
(Ez. X. 14} ; but which w’as kept secret fioiii 
all others; and such probably were those 
on the ark, though those on the hangings 
and panels might be of tl»c popular device. 
What this peculiar cherubic form was is per- 
haps an impenetrable mystery. It might 
well be the symbol of Him wlioin none could 
behold and live. For as symbols of iJivine 
attributes, e.g. omnipotence and omniscience, 
not as representations of aeUial beings, the 
cherubim should be regarded. 

CIIE'SALON, a place named as one of the 
landmarks on the west part of the north 
boundary of Judah (Josh, xv, 10), probably { 
heala^ al>out six miles to the N.E. of Jm-j 
sAetftSf on the western mountains of Judah. { 

CIIK*8IL, a town In the extreme stmth of \ 
Talestine, named with liormah and Ziklag 
(Josh. XV. 30). In Josh. xix. 4 the name 
Bxthul occurs in place of it, whence we may 
conclude that Chesil was an early variation of 
Bethul. 

CHESTNUT-TREE (Heb. *armSn : Gen. 
ixx. 37 ; Ezek. xxxi. 8) ; it is spoken of as | 
one of the glories of Assyria, for which the , 


“plane-tree** ought probably to have been 
substituted. The context of the passages 
where the word occurs indicates some tree 
which thrives best in low and ratheV moist 
situations, whereas the ehcstnut-trec is a 
tree which prefers dry and hilly ground. 

CIIESUL'LOTll (lit. “ the loins**), one of 
the towns of Issachar, deriving its name, 
perhaps, from its situation on the slope of 
some mountain (Josh. xix. 18). From its 
position in the lists it appears to bo betw^een 
Jezrecl and ^huncm {Salam), 

CHET'THM, 1 Macc. i. 1. [CinniM.] 

CHE'ZIB, a name which occurs but once 
(Gen. xxxviii. 5), probably the same as 
Achzib. 

CHI'DON. the 'name which in 1 Chr. 
xiii, 9 is given to the threshing-floor at 
which the accuh*ut to the ark tooK j>.aee. In 
the parallel account in 2 Sam. vi. the name 
is given as Naciion. 

CHILDREN. The blessing of offspring, 
but especially of the male sex, is highly 
valued among ail Kastern nations, w bile the 
absence is regarded as one of the scveresi 
punishments (Gen. xvi. 2 ; Dent. vii. 14 ; 
1 Sum. i. 6 ; 2 Sam. vi. 2J ; 2 K. iv. 14 ; Is. 
xlvii, 9 ; Jer. xx. 1.“); Ps. cxxvii. 3, 5). As 
soon as the child was born, it was washed in 
a bath, rubbed with salt, and wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. Arab motiu-rs sometimes 
rub thei.: children with earth or sand (I'.z, 
xvi. 4 ; Job xxxviii. 9; Luke ii. 7). On tiie 
8th day the rile of circu:nciHi>)n, in tlu' ca.^e 
of a boy, was pcif«>nncd, and a name given, 
sometimes, but nrd usually, the s.une tiiat 
of the father, and gcru raliy c<inveying sianc 
special meaning. At the end of a certain 
time the mother w'ujk t</ make an ortVring f»f 
purification of a lamb as a bur nt-oficnr.g, 
and a pigeon or tui tle-df>ve a-^ a i ing, 

or in case of poverty, two dovc' or pigeonn, 
one a.** a burnt-oftenng, tin* a Mn. 

offering (Lev. xii. 1-S ; Lulo* ii. ‘22 . '1 he 

period of nur'.ing appeal s to ha\e bn 
times prolonged to three v^ar'> fls, x'iix. IS ; 
% M acc. vii. 27), Nutm'S were einf>I<tyod in 
of neces.Hitj (F.x, ii. 9; G’( n. x.xiv. TiP, 
xxw. 8 ; 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; 2 K. xi. 2 ; 2 Chr. 
xxii. 11). The lime of weaning was a 
CM.^aon of rejoicing ftien. .v\i. H). Aiuli 
children wear little or no clothing for four or 
five yc.'irs ; the 3 ’<»ung of both sexc'^ are 
usually carried by tin* mothers on the hip or 
the shoulder, a custom to which atluMon a* 
nnidc by Isaiah (I«. xlix. 22, Ixvi. 12}. 
Both boys and girls in their early yenrs w**re 
under the care of the women (Frov, xx.m. 1). 
Afterwards the boys were taken by the father 
under his charge. Those in wealthy families 
had tutors ar governors, who were sometimex 
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eunuchs (Num. xi. 12; 2 K. x, 1. 5 ;. Ih 
xlix, 23 ; Gal. iii. 24 ; Ksth. ii. 7)« Daughteri 
usually remained in the women's apartments 
till marriage, or, among the poorer classes, 
were employed in household work (Lev. xxi. 
9 ; Num. xii. 14 ; 1 Sam. ix. 11 ; Prov. xxxi. 
19, 23 ; EccIur. vii. 25, xlii. 0 ; 2 Maco. 
lii, 19). The firstborn male children were 
regarded as devoted to God, and were to be 
redeemed by an otrering (£x. xiii. 13 ; Num. 
xviii. 15 ; I.uke ii. 22). The authority ol 
parents, especially of the father, over children 
was very great, as was also the reverence 
enjoined by the law to be paid to parents. 
The disobedient child, the striker or reviler 
of a liarent, wa.s liable to capital punishment 
though not at the independent will of the 
parent. The inheritance was divided equally 
between all the sons except the eldest, who 
received a double portion (Deut. xxi. 17 ; 
Gen. XXV. 31, xlix. 3 ; 1 Chr. v. 1, 2 ; Judg. 
xi. 2, 7). Daughterfi had by right no portion 
in the inheritance ; but if a man had no son, 
hi** inheritance passed to his daughters, who 
were forbidden to marry out of tlieir father’s 
tribe (Num. xxvii. I, 8, xxxvi. 2, 8). 
CTllL'EAB. [Abigail.] 

CiriM'lIAM, a follower, and probably a 
son of Barzilliii the Gileadite, who returned 
from beyond Jordan with David (2 Sam. xix. 
37, 39, 40). David appears to have be- 
stowed on him a possession at Bcthiv hem, on 
widf'h, in later times, an inn or A7m/i was 
standing (Jrr. xli. 1 7 ). 

nilN'NERKTH, SEA OF (Num. xxxiv. 
11 ; Jo.^h. xiii. 27), the inland sea, which i: 
nn)st familiarly known to us as the “lake of 
Ct nnoaretb.” It seem.s likely that Chinne- 
reth was an ancient Canaanite name existing 
long prior to the Israelite conquest. 

('Hl'OS, The po.sition of this island in re- 
feieiue to the neighbouring islands and 
eoa-'ls could hardly be better described tbiin 
in the det died account of St. IVirs return 
vo\rige fioin Trous to Caesarea (Acts xx. 
xvi.i. Having come from Assos to Mitylene 
m Ecrvbo.s iw. 14), be arrived the next day 
ovrr against (’bios (v. 15), the next day at 
Samos m\i) tarried at TrogyUium (t6,) : and 
the following day at Miletus (t/j.) : thence he 
wrut by Cos and Uhodes to Pntara (.\xi, 1). 
Chios is M’(jaiated from the mainland by a 
strait of only 5 miles. Its length is about 32 
miles, ami in breadth it varies from 8 to 18. 
C’HIS'i.kG. [Months.] 
t.'n ri 'TIM, KrrTIM, a family or race do- 
»c« nded from Javan (Gon. x. 4 ; I Chr. 1. 7 ; 
A. V . Kittim), clofloly related to the Dodanim, 
and remoUdy to the other desccndantu of 
Javan. GhitUm is frequently noticed in Scrip- 
ture . Balaam predicta that a fleet should 


thence proceed for the destructjpp of Assyria 
(Num. xxiv. 24) : in Is. xxlii. T, 12, it appears 
as the resort of the fleets of Tyre : in Jer. 
ii. 10, the “isles of Chittim” are to the far 
west, as Kedar to the east of Palestine : the 
Tyrians procured thence the cedar or box- 
wood, which they inlaid with ivory for the 
decks of their vessels (£z. xxvii. 6) : in Dan 
xi. 30, “ ships of Chittim ** advance to the 
south to meet the king of the north. At a 
later period we find Alexander the Great de- 
scribed as coming from the land of Chrttiiii 
(1 Macc^ i. 1), and Perseus as king of the 
CiTius (1 Macc. viii. 5). Josephus considered 
Cyprus as the original seat of the Chittim, 
adducing as evidence the name of its prin- 
cipal town, Citium. Citium was without 
doubt a Phoenician town. From the town 
the name extended to the whole island of 
Cyprus, M'hich was occupied by Phoenician 
colonics. The name Chittim, which in the 
first instance had applied to Phoenicians only, 
passed over to the islands which they h^ 
occupied, and thence to the people who suc- 
ceeded the Phoenicians in the occupation of 
them. Thus in Macc., Chittim evidently ==» 
Macedonia. 

CIII'UN. [Rkmptian.] 

CHLO'E, a woman mentioned in 1 Cor. 

i, n. 

CIIORA'ZIN, one of the cities in which 
our Lord's mighty works were done, but 
[lamed only in Ills denunciation (Matt. xi. 
21 ; Luke x. 13). St. Jerome describes it as 
on the shore of the lake, two miles from 
Capernaum, but its modern site is uncertain. 

CHRIST. [Jksvs.] 

CHRISTIAN. The disciples, we are told 
(Acts xi. 26), were first called Christians at 
Antioch on the Orontes, somewhere about 
A.p. 43. The name, and the place where it 
was conferred, are both significant. It is 
clear that the appellation “ Christian *' was 
one which could not have been assumed by 
the Christians themselves. They were known 
to each other as brethren of one family, as 
disciples of the same Master, as believers in 
be same faith, and as distinguished by the 
same endeavours after holiness and consecra- 
ion of life; and so were called brethren 
Acts XV. 1, 23 ; 1 Cor. vii. 12), disciples 
,Acts ix. 26, xl. 29), believers (Acts v. 14), 
saints (Rom. viii. 27, xv. 25). But the outer 
world could know nothing of the true force 
md significance of these terms. To the con- 
temptuous Jew they were Naxarenes and 
Galilaeans, names which carried with them 
the Infamy and turbulence of the places 
whence they sprung, and from whence no- 
thing good and no prophet might come. The 
Tews could add nothing to the scorn which 
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as the followers ola pretender. The nam( 
** Christian*** then, which, ia the only other 
oases where It appears in the N. T. (Acts 
xavl* IS; 1 Pet. It. 16), is used eon< 
temptttously, eoald not have been applied by 
the early disciples to ihemselres* nor could it 
hare oome to them from their own nation the 
lews ; it most, therefore, hare been imposed 
upon them by the Gentile world, and no place 
could hare s».> appropriately giren ^ise to it 
as Antioch, where the first Church was planted 
among the heathen. Its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their wit and a propensity for 
conferring nicknames. The Emperor Julian 
himself was not secure from their Jests. 
ApoUouius of Tyana was driven from the city 
by the insults of the inhabitants. Tlieir wit, 
however, was often harmless enough; and 
there is no reason to suppose that the name 
** Christian ” of itself was intended as a term 
of scurrility or abuse, though it would natu- 
rally be used with contempt. Suidas says the 
name was given in the reign of Claudius, 
when Peter appointed Evodlus bishop of 
Antioch, and they who were formerly called 
Naasarenes and Galilaeans had their name 
changed to Christians. 

CHRONICLES, FIRST AND SECOND 
BOOKS OF, the name originally given to the 
record made by the appointed historiographers 
in the kingdoms of Israel and J udah. In the 
LXX. these books are called ParaUpomma 
(i. s. things omitted), which is understood as 
meaning that they are supplementary to the 
books of Kings. The Vulgate retains both 
the Hebrew and Greek name in Latin cha- 
racters, Dibre jammim^ or htyamim^ and 
Paralipomenon. The constant tradition of 
the Jews is that these books were for the 
most part compiled by Ezra. In fact, the 
internal evidence as to the time when the 
book of Chronicles was compiled, seems to 
tally remarkably with the tradition concern- 
ing it|^ authorship. As regards the plan of 
the book, of which the book of Erra is a con- 
tinuation, forming one work, it becomes ap- 
parent immediately we consider it as tlie 
compilation of Esra or some one nearly erm- 
temporary with bim. One of the greatest 
^difficulties connected with the captivity and 
the return must have been the maintenance 
of that genealogical distribution of the lands 
which yet was a vital point of the Jewish 
economy. Another difficulty intimately con- 
nected with the former was the maintenance 
of the temple services at Jerusalem. This 
mold only ie effected by the residence of the 


But then again the regisiM of the Levitical 
genealogies were neoesabry. In order that It 
might be known who were entitled to such 
and such allowances, as porters, as singers, 
as priests, and so on ; because all these offices 
went by Ibmilios; and again the payment ot 
the tithes, first-fruits, fre., was dependent 
upon the different families of Israel being 
established each in his inheritance. Obviously 
therefore one of the most pressing wants of 
the Jewish community after their return from 
Babylon would be trusty genealogical records. 
But farther, nut only hod Zerubbabcl, and 
after him Esra and Nehemiah, laboured mosf 
‘arnestly to restore the temple and the public 
worship of God there to the condition It bad 
been in under the kings of Judah; but it ap- 
pears clearly from their policy, and from the 
language of the contemporary prophets, 
llaggai and Zechariah, that they had it much 
at heart to re-lnfUse something of national 
ife and spirit into the heart of the people, 
md to make them feel that they were still the 
Inheritors of God’s covenanted mercies, and 
.hat the captivity had only temporarily inter- 
rupted, not dried up, the stream of God’s 
’avour to their nation. Now nothing could 
more efi|>ctualjy aid these pious and patriotic 
designs than setting before the people a com- 
pendious history of the kingdom of David, 
which should embrace a full account of its 
prosperity, should trace the sins which led 
its overthrow, should carry the thread 
hrough the period of the captivity, and con- 
tinue it as it were unbroken on the other 
'idc ; and those passages in their former his- 
tory would be especially important which 
ixhibitcd their greatest and best kings as 
engaged in building or restoring the tempie, 
n reforming all corniptious in religion, and 
scalously regulating the services of the house 
•f God. As regards the kingdom of Israel or 
Hamaria, seeing it bad utterly and hopelessly 
passed away, and that the existing inhabitants 
were among the bitterest “adversaries r»f 
^udah and Benjamin,” it would naturally en- 
Kage very little of the compiler’s ntlention. 
heso considerations explain exactly the plan 
.nd scope of that historical work which con- 
ists of tho two books of Chronioies and the 
book of Ezra. For after having In tlio first 
eight chapters given the genealogical dlv^ions 
and/ settlements of tho various trlboi^ the 
compiler marks distinctly his own age and 
his own pnrpfMe, by Informing ns In ch. lx. ] 
of the disturbance of those settlements by 
the Babylonish captivity, and, in the foltow* 
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tmr TunM, of the perttel reetoratlon of them 
At the return from Babylon (3«34} ; and that 
t^8 Bat refers to the famiUee who had re* 
turned from Babylon |e clear, not only from 
the context^ but fithn Its reinsertion, Neh. 
3*32, with additional matter evidently ex* 
tracted from the public archives, and relating 
to times subsequent to the return from 
Babylon, extending to Neh; xii. 27, where 
Keheiniah’s narrative is again resumed in 
continuance with Neh. xi. 2. Having thus 
shown the re-establishment of the returned 
families, each in their own inheritance ac- 
cording to the houses of their fathers, the 
compiler proceeds to the other part of his 
plan, which is to give a continuous history of 
the Idngdom of Judah from David to his own 
times, introduced by the closing scene of 
Saul’s life (ch. x.}* which intro<luction is itself 
prefaced by a genealogy of the house of Saul 
(ix. 35-44). As regards the tnaierials used 
by Exm, they are not difficult to discover. 
Tlic genealogies are obviously transcribed 
from some register, in which were preserved 
the genealogies of the tribes and families : 
drawn up at different times ; while the history 
is mainly drawn from the same documents as 
those used In the Books of Kings. [Kings, 
Books «r.] 

CHRYSOLITE, one of the precious stones 
in the foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 20). It has been aireac’*) stated 
[Bkhyl] that the chrysolite of the ancients is 
identical with the modern Oriental topaz, 
the tarshish of the Hebrew Bible. 

CHRYSOPKASE occurs only in Rev. xxi. 
SO. The true chrysoprusc is sometimes 
found in antique Egyptian jewellery set alter* 
natcly with bits of lapis-lazuli ; it is not im- 
probable therefore that this is the stone 
which was the tenth in the walls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

OH (IB, the name of a people in alliance 
with Egypt in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Ez. X XX. 5), and probably of northern Africa, 
or of the lands near Egypt to the South. 

CTllTN, a city of Iladadezer (I Chr, xviii. 
3), called Berotlmi in 2 Sum. viii. 8. 

CHURCH. 1. The derivation of the word 
church is uncertain. It Is generally said to be 
derived from the Greek knriakon (wpioKoy), 

“ belonging to the Lord.” But the derivation 
has been u>o hastily assun»ed. It is probably 
connected wtth kirk, the Latin circuMf eircu^ 
the G\eok kuklo$ (kvkAo«). -II. JSccle^ia 
(cicicXi^cria), the Greek word for Church, 
originally meant an assembly called out by 
the magistrate, or by legitimate authority. 
This is the ordinary classical sense of the 
Word. But it throws no light on the nature 
of the InstitttUoii so designated in. the New 


Testammt. For to the writem. of the N.T. 
the word had now loot its primary signiflea- 
tioa, and was either used generaMy for any 
meeting (Acts xix. 82), or more particularly, 
It denoted (1) the rel4^u% assemblies of the 
Jews (Deut. Iv. 10, xvilL 16) ; (2) the whole 
assembly or congregation of the Israelitish 
people (Acts vii. 88 ; Heb. ii. 12 ; Ps. xxii. 
22; Deut. xxxi. 30). It was in this last 
sense that the word was adopted and applied 
by the writers of the N. T. to the Christian 
congregation. The chief difference between 
the worcyi coclesia " and ** church,’’ would 
probably consist in this, that *' ecclesia ** 
primarily signifled the Christian body, and 
secondarily the place of assembly, while the 
first signification of ** church ” was the place 
of assembly, which imparted its name to the 
body of worshippers. — III. Ths Church as 
described in the Gospels, — The word occurfi 
only twice. Each time in St. Matthew (Matt, 
xvi. 18, “On this rock wih I build my 
Church;’* xviii. 17, “Tell it unto the 
Church ’*). In every other case it is spoken 
I of as “ the kingdom of heaven ’’ by St. 

' Matthew, and as “ the kingdom of God ’’ by 
St. Mark and St. Luke. St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John, never use the expression 
“ kingdom of heaven.’’ St. John once uses 
the phrase “ kingdom of God ’’ (iii. 3)* St. 
Matthew occasionally speaks of “the king- 
dom of God ’’ (vi. 33, xxi. 81, 43), and 
sometimes simply of “ the kingdom *’ (iv. 23, 
xiii. 19, xxiv. 14). In xiii. 41 and xvi. 28, 
it is “ the Son of Man’s kingdom.’’ In xx. 
21, “thy kingdom,’’ *. e. Christ’s. In the 
one Gospel of St. Matthew the Church is 
spoken of no less than thirty-six times as 
“ the kingdom.” Other descriptions or titles 
are hardly found in the Evangelists. It is 
Christ’s household (Matt. x. 25), the salt and 
light of the world (v. 13, 15), Christ’s flock 
(Matt. XX vi. 31 ; John x. 1), its members 
arc the branches growing on Christ the Vine 
(John XV.) ; but the general description of 
it, not metaphorically but directly, is, that it 
is a kingdom (Matt. xvi. 19). From the 
Gospel then, wo learn that Christ was about 
to, establish His heavenly kingdom, on earth, 
which was to be the substitute for the Jewisli 
Church and kingdom, now doomed to destruo 
tion (Matt. xxi. 43).— IV. The Church as 

described in the Acts and in the EpisUee — Us 
Origin^ Nature^ and OoMtitution. — From the 
Gospels we learn little in the way of detail as 
to the kingdom which was to be established. 

It was in the great forty days which inter- 
vened between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension that our Lord explained specifically 
to His Apostles “the things pertaining to the 
kingdom God ” (Acts 1. 3), that ist. hi# 
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future Chur^. — Its Origin . — The removal o 
Christ from the earth had left his followers a 
shattered comj>any with no bond of externa 
or internal cohesion, except the memory oi 
the Master whonv they had lost, and the 
recollection of his injunctions to unity am 
love. They continued together, meeting for 
prayer and supplication, and waiting for 
Christ’s promise of the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
They numbered in all some 140 persons, 
namely, the eleven, the faithful women, 
the Lord’s mother, his brethren, and 120 
disciples. They had faith to believe that 
there was a work before them which they 
were about to be ealled to perform ; and that 
they might be ready to do it, they filled up 
the number of the Twelve by the appointment 
Matthias ** to be a true witness ** with the 
eleven ** of the Kesurreetlon.** The Day of 
Pdnteeost is the birth-day of the Christian 
Church. The Spirit, who was then sent by 
the Son from the Father, and rested on each 
of the Disciples, combined them once more 
into a whole— combined them as they never 
had before been combined, by an internal 
and spiritual bond of cohesion. Before they 
had been individual followers of Jesus, now 
they became his mystical body, animated by 
His Spirit . — Its Nature . — “ Then they that 
gladly received his word were baptised .... 
and they continued stedfastly in the Apostles* 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread and in prayers*’ (Acts ii. 41). Here 
we have indirectly exhibited the essential 
conditions of Church Communion. They arc 
(I) Baptism, Baptism implying on the part of 
the recipient repentance and faith *, (2) 
Apostolic Doctrine ; (3) Fellowship with the 
Apostles; (4) the lord’s Supper; (5) Tublic 
Worship. Every requisite for church-mem- 
bership is here enumerated not only for the 
Apostolic days, but for future ages. St. 
Luke’s treatise being historical, not dogma- 
tical, he does not directly enter further into 
the essential nature of the Church. The 
community of goods, which he describes as 
being universal amongst the members of the 
infant society (ii. 44, iv. 32), is specially 
declared to be a voluntary practice (v. 4), 
not a necessary duty of Christians as such 
(comp. Acts ix. 36, 89, xi. 29;. From the 
inustrations adopted by St. Paul In his 
Bpistlcs, we have additional light thrown 
upon the nature of the Church. The 
passage which is most illustrative of our sub- 
ject In the Epistles is Eph. iv. 3, 0. Here 
we see what it is that constitut4*s the unity of 
the Church In the mind of the Apostle : (1) 
unity of Headship, “ one Lord (2) unity 
of belief, ** one faith ;** (8) unity of Sacra- 
ments, one baptism : ** (4) unity of hope 


of eternal life, “one hope of your calling;” 
(5) unity of love, “ unity of the Spirit m the 
bond of peace ; ” (6) unity of oigani>:ition, 
“one body.” The Church, then, at this 
period was a body of baptized men and 
women who believed in Jesus as the Chri.st, 
and in the revelation made by Him, who 
were united by having the same faith, Iiojk?, 
and animating Spirit of love, the same Sacra- 
ments, and the same spiritual Invisible Head. 
— What wi^s the Oofistitution of this body f — 
On the evening of the Day of Pentecost, the 
3140 members of which it consisted were (1) 
Apostles, (2) previous Disciples, (3) converts. 
At this time the Church was not only morally 
but actually one congregation. Soon, how- 
ever, its numbers grew so considerably that 
it was a physical impossibility that all its 
members should come together in one spot. 
It became, therefore, an aggregate of con- 
gregations, though without losing its essential 
unity. The Apostles, who had been closest 
to the Lord Jesus in bis life on earth would 
doubtless have formed the centres of the 
several congregations. Thus the Church 
continued for apparently some seven years, 
but at the end of that time “ the number of 
disciples was” so greatly “multiplied” (Acts 
vi. 1) that the twelve Apostles found them- 
selves to be too few to carry out these works 
unaided. They thereupon for the first time 
exercii 111 the p»)wers of mission intrusted to 
them (John xx. 21), and by laying their 
hands on the Seven who were recommended 
to them by the general botly of Ciiristians, 
hey appointed them to fulfil the secular task 
of distributing the common stock. It a 
question which cannot be certainly an.swered 
rhethcr the office of these Seven is to be 
Identified with that of the de acons where 
found. We incline to the hyixjthesis 
which makes the S*^ven the originals of the 
Deacons. From this time therefor*', or from 
Ixjul this time, there existed in the Church 
— (1) the A|K>6tlcs ; {2} the Deai-otn and 
Evangelists ; (3) the muUilude of the f.iiihful. 
We hear of no oti.or Chtuch-ottlcer lili the 
year 41, seven years after the appointment of 
.he desicons. We find that ihvre w ere tin u 
.11 the Church of Jerusalem offirem named 
^resbyters (xi, 30) who were the ut 

Fames, the chief administrator of that Church 
xU. 17). The clrcumstancffl of ihcir tiMi 
appointment are not recoununl. No douln 
they were similar to those under which the 
Deacons were appointed. The name of 
;*resbyter or Elder iinpUes that the men 
selected were of inuture age. By the year 
14, therefore, there wrere in the Church of 
Ferusalcm — (1) the AfK>stles holding the 
governmeat of the whole body In thecr own 
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tandj : (2) Prcftbytcrft Inve-tcd by the 
Ai)o.Hll^8 with authority for conductingr public 
worship in each conj?reK«tion ; (3) Deacon* 
or Kviin^^elists nirnilaily invchtod with the 
lesser power of preuchinir and of baptlaiini; 
unbelievers, uml of Uistiibutiu;^ the common 
j'ooiU aiiionir the brethren. The same order 
was established in the Ocnlile Churchc* 
founded by bl. Paul, the only difference 
b«'ing that those uho were called Presbyters 
ui Jerusalem bore indifferently the name of 
Pishops (Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. ir2; Tit. i. 
7) or of Presbyters (I Tim. v. 17 ; Tit. i. 5) 
elsewhere. It was in the Church of Jerusa- 
lem that another order of the ministry found 
its excmplcr. James the brother of the 
Lord remained unmolested during the perse- 
cution of llqjpod Ag^rippa in the year 44, and 
from this time ho is the acknowledged head 
of the Church of Jerusalem. A consideration 
of Acts xii. 17, XV. 13, 19 ; Gal. ii. 2, 9, 12 ; 
Acts sxi. 18, will remove all doubt on this 
point. Whatever his pre-eminence was, be 
appears to have borne no 8|)ocial title indi- 
cating it. The example of the Mother 
( Uurch of Jerusalem was again followed by 
the Pauline Churches. Timothy and Titus 
had probably no distinctive title, but it is 
ijnpoRsible to read the Kpistles addressed to 
them without seeing that they had an 
authority superior to that of the ordinary 
bishops or priests {1 Tim. iii., v. >T, 19; 
Tit. i. 6). 'J’hus, then, we see that where the 
.\po>tios were iheiuRelves able to superiiitcnd 
the Churehes that they had founded, the 
rhurcli-ufhcers con.^isted of — (!) Apostles; 
';2) Ihshups or I'riesls ; (3j Deacons and 
Kvangeli^ts. hen the .ViH)stles were 
unable to give persoual supei inlendencc, 
they deleg.ited that iiowcr w hich they had iu 
:oiuiuon to one of thvmselves, as in Jerusa- 
lem, or ttj om.‘ in «hom they hutl confidence, 
IS at KjdicMjH and in I’jcte. the Apostles 
lu'd oti, thc^c Apo>toUv 1 N’legutes tieeessarily 
nuUiplied. l$y Liu- cud of the fir.st Century, 
hen St, John wa» Iho only Aposiic lhat 
law Mirviveu, they would have been esta- 
■h’lod in every country, as Crete, and in 
large town where there were several 
opt* or priescs, such a» the seven towns of 
- -- mentioio'd xu the Look of Itevelution. 
lu euprrintendenU apjiear lobe addressed 
y John under the name of Angels. ' 
\ ill) St. John’s death the Apo.^tolic College 
extinguished, and the Apostolic DelegiitCH 
r Ang<'lrt were left to fill their ))lacas in the 
ov<*iuim nt of the Church, not with the full 
nu htiicteil power of the Apostles, but with 
ulhoriiy only to be exercised in limited dis- 
iicts, in the next centnry wo find lhat 
ficrio officers bore the name of lUshops, w bile 


those who In the first centoryAweie 
indifferently Presbyters or Bishops had now 
only the title of Presbyters. Wc conclude, 
therefore, that the title bishop was gradually 
dropped by the second order of the ministry, 
and applied specifically to those who repre- 
senicd what James, Timothy, and Titus had 
been in the Apostolic age. 

CIIUSII'AN-IUSIIATHA'IM, the king of 
Mesopotamia who oppressed Israel during 
eight years in the generation immediately 
following Joshua (Judg. iii. 8). The seat of 
bis dominion was probably the region between 
the Euphrates and the Khahour, Chushan- 
Rishathaiin’s yoke was broken from the neck 
of the people of Israel at the end of eight 
years by Othniei, Caleb's nephew (Judg. iii. 
10), and nothing more is heard of Mesopo- 
tamia as an aggressive power. The rise of 
the Assyrian empire, about n.c. 1270, would 
naturally reduce the bordering nations to 
insignificance. 

CllU'ZA (properly CHUZAS), the house- 
steward of Ilcrod Antipas (Luke viii. 3). 

CILIC'IA, a maritime province in the S.E. 
jOf Asia Minor, bordci'ing on Pamphylia in 
j the W., Lycaonia and Cappadocia in the N., 
jam! Syria in the E. ’J'he connexion between 
I the Jews and Cilicia dates from the time 
when it became part of the Syrian kingdom. 
In the Apostolic age they w’crc still there in 
considerable numbers (Acts vi. 9). Cilicia 
was from its geographical position the high 
road between Syria and the AVest, it was 
also the native country of St. Paul ; hence it 
was vLsited by him, firstly, soon after his 
conversion (Gal. i. 21 ; Acts ix. 30); and 
again in his second aiiostolical journey, when 
be entered it on the side of Syria, and crossed 
Antilaurus by the Pylac Cilioiac into Lycaonia 
(Acts XV. 41). 

CINNAMON, a well-known aromatic sub- 
aiance, the rind of tlio JMurm cinnamomum^ 
called Korumhi^gauhah in Ceylon, It is 
mentioned in Ex. xxx. 23 as one of the com- 
ixment parts of the holy anointing oil, which 
Moses was commanded to prepare — in ITov. 

I vii. 17 as a perfume for the bed— and in 
Cant. iv. H as one of the plants of the 
garden which is the image of the spouse. In 
Rev. xviii. 13 it is enumerated among the 
merchandise of liie grout Babylon. It was 
Imported into Judaea by the Phoenicians or 
by the Arabians, and is now found in Suma- 
tra, Borneo, China, &c., but chiefly, and ol 
'he best quality, in the a.M\ part of Ceylon, 
CIN'NEKOTII, ALL, a district named 
with the ** land of Naphtali*' and other 
northern places as having been laid waste by 
Bcnhadad (1 K. xv. 20). It was possibly 
the small onoipHed district north of Tiberias. 
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and bj the of the leke»'eftninfda known 

te ** the plain of Oenneaareth«** 
CIRCUMCISION was peenUarlf, though 
not ezelusiTely* a Jewish Tfte. It i 
enjoined upon Abraham, the fhther of the 
natioii, by Ood,.at the institutioii, and as the 
token, of the CoTenant, which assured to him 
and his descendants the promise of the 
Messiah (Qen. z^ii.)* It was thus made a 
necessary condition of Jewish nationality. 
Every male child was to be circumcised when 
eight days old (Lev. xii. S) on pain of death. 
If the eighth day were a Sabbath tl^e rite was 
not postponed (John vii. 22, 23). Slaves, 
whether homehorn or purchased, were cir- 
cumcised (Gen* xvii. 12, 13) ; and foreigners 
must have their males circumcised before 
they could be allowed to partake of the 
passover (Ex. xii. 48), or become Jewish 
citizens. It seems to have been customary 
to name a child when it was circumcised 
(Luke 1. 59). The use of circumcision by 
other nations besides the Jews is to be 
gathered almost entirely from sources ex- 
traneous to the Bible. The rite has been 
found to prevail extensively both in ancient 
and modern times. The biblical notice of 
the rite describes it as distinctively Jewish ; 
so that in the N. T. ** the circumcision ** and 
** the uncircumcision ’* are frectnently used 
as synonyms for the Jews and the Gentiles. 
Circumcision certainly belonged to the Jews 
as It did to no other people, by virtue of its 
divine institution, of the religious privileges 
which were attached to it, and of the strict 
regulations which enforced its observance. 
Moreover, the O.T. history incidcntly discloses 
the fact that many, if not all, of the nations 
with whom they came in contact were uncir- 
cumcised. The origin of the custom amongst 
one large section of those Gentiles who follow 
It, is to be found in the biblical record of the 
eircumoision of Ishmael (Ocn. xvU. 25). 
Though Mohammed did not enjoin circum- 
cision in the Koran, he was circumcised him- 
self, according to the custom of his country ; 
and circumcision is now as common amongst 
the Mohammedans as amongst the Jews. The 
process of restoring a circumcised person to 
Ids natural condition by a surgical operation 
was sometimes undergone. Some of the 
Jews in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
wifhing to assimilate themselves to the 
heathen around them, **made themselves 
uneircumcised (1 Maoo. t 15), Against 
having recourse to this practice, from an 
excessive antl-Judaistio tendency, Bt. Paul 
eauUons the Corinthians (1 Cor. viL IS). 
The attitude which Christianity, at Its intro- 
dnetion, assumed towards eircumoision was 
one of absolute. bosilUty, so far os the] 


aeeesM^ of tlie^rile ts Mdvntlon, or its 
pos s e s s i on ^ of any religiorts or moral worth 
were eoneemed (Acte gw, ; Gal, v. 2). The 
Abyssinian Christians stIU practise ciroum- 
eisiott as a national eustom* 

CIS, the ihther of Saul (Acts xlil. 21), 
usually called Ktsii. 

CISTERN, a receptacle for water, either 
conducted frwm an external spring, or pro- 
ceeding from rainfoll. The dryness of the 
summer months between May and September, 
in Syria, dnd the scarcity of springs in many 
parts of the country, make it necessary to 
collect in reservoirs and cisterns the rain- 
water, of which abundance falls in the inter- 
mediate period. The larger sort of public 
tanks or reservoirs are usually culled in A. V. 
** pool,** while for t)|e smaller and more 
private it is convenient to reserve the name 
cistern. Both pools and cisterns are frequent 
throughout the whole of Syria and Palestine. 
On the long forgotten way from Jericho to 
Bethel, “ broken cisterns ** of high antiquity 
are found at regular intervals. Jeru.<talciii 
depends mainly for water ujion its cisterns, 
of which almost every private house possesses 
one or more, excavated in the rock on which 
the city is built. The cisterns have usually 
a round opening at the top, sometimes built 
up with stonework above and furnisived with 
a curb and a wheel for the bucket (Keel. xii. 
6), so#th5t they have externally much the 
appearance of an ordinary well. The watci 
is conducted into them from the roofs of tlie 
houses during the rainy season, and with 
care remains sweet during the whole summer 
and autumn. In this manner most of the 
larger houses and public buildings are 
supplied. Empty cisterns were Hometiincs 
used as prisons and places of conflnemeni. 
Joseph was cast into a ** pit" (Gen. xxxvii. 
22), and his ** dungeon ** in Egypt is called 
by the same name (xii. 14). Jeremiah was 
thrown into a miry though empty cistern, 
whose depth is indicated by the cords used to 
let him down f Jer. xxxviii. 6). 

CITHERN (I Macc. iv, 54), a muaUal 
instrument, resembling a guitar, most pro- 
bably of Greek origin, employed by the 
Chaldeans, and introduced by the Hebrew h 
into Palestine on their return thither after 
the Dabyloiilfpi eaptlitRy. 

CITIES OF REFUGE. Six LevUlcal cities 
speoiaiiy ehosen for refoge to the Involuntary 
homicide until released from banishment by 
the death of the high-priest (Kum. xxxv* d, 
13,^ 15; Josh, xx, 2, T, 9). There were 
three on each side of Jord^ 1. KHoasit, in 
Naphtali (1 Chr* v|. 2. Snuenex, in 

Mount Kphraiiu (Josh. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. vi, 
67 ; 2 Chr. x. 1). 6. Magxox, Ut Juda& 
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f JcMii. xxl* 18 ; 2 Q»m» T. 5 ; 1 Chr. ri. i5» QI/Ad*l>IU8 I-YS IAS. [Lysias.] 

27 t 2 Chr. xi. 10). 4. On the K. CLAY. As the sediment of irnter remain. 

* - - the tribe of Ing in pits or in streets, the #6rd is used 

frequently in O. T. (Is. Irii. 20; Jer. xxsviii. 
6 ; Ps. xviii. 42), and in N. T. (John ix. 6), 


Aide of Jordan— ‘BExnn, in 
Reuben, in the plains of Moab (Dent. iT. 4S ; 
Josh. XX. S, xxi. 86; I Mace. t. 2^. 8. 

Ramotii-Oii.ead, in the tribe of Gad 
Iv. 43 ; Josh. xxi. 88 ; IK. xxli. 8). 6. 

GoiJkM, in Bashan, in the half-tribe of 
Manasseh (Deut. It. 48 ; Josh. xxi. 27 ; 1 
Chr. vi. 71). 

CIT'IMS, 1 Maoc. riil. 5. [CniTTrn.] 
CITIZENSHIP. The use of this term in 
Scripture has exclusiro refcrenee to tht 
usages of the Roman empire. The privilege 
of Roman citizenship was originally acquired 
;n various Avays, as by purchase (Acta xxii 


a mixture of sand or dust with spittle. It is 
also found In the sense or potter’s clay (Is. 
xli. 25). The great scat of the pottery of 
the present day in Palestine is Gaza, where 
are made the vessels in dark blue clay so 
frequently met with. Another use of clay 
was for scaling (Job xxxviii. 14). Wine 
jars in Egypt were sometimes sealed with 
clay ; mummy pits were sealed with th« 
same substance, and remains of clay are still 
found adhering to the stone door-jambs. 


28), by military services, by favour, or by Our Lord’s tomb may have been thus sealed 
manumission. The right once obtained dc- (Matt, xxvii. 66), as also the earthen vessel 
scended to a man’s children (Acts xxii. 28). containing the eA'idences of Jeremiah’s pur- 
Among the privileges attached to citizenship, chase (Jer. xxxii. 14). The seal used for 
we may note that a man could not be bound public documents was rolled on the moist 
or imprisoned without a formal trial (Acts clay, and the tablet was then placed in the 


xxii. 29), still less be scourged (AcU xvi. 
37 ; Cic. in Verr. v. C3, GO). Another 
privilege attaching to citizenship was the 
spi^cal from a provincial tribunal to the 
emperor at Rome (Acts xxv. 11). 

CI’ITION. (Apple Tkef..] 

CLAUD A (Acts xxvii. 16), a small island 
nearly due W, of Caijo Matala on the S. coast 
of Crete, and nearly due S. of PnoExiCK, noa 
O'ozzo, 

CLAU'DIA, a Christian woman mentioned 
in 2 Tim. iv. 21, as saluting Tlinoihens. 
Tliere is reason for supposing that this 


fire and baked. The practice of sealing doors 
with clay to facilitate detection in case of 
malpractice is still common in the Exist. 

CLKM'ENT (Phil. iv. 3), a fellow-labourer 
of St. Paul, when he was at Philippi. It was 
generally believed in the ancient church, that 
this Clement wxis identical with the Bishop 
of Rome, who afterwards became so cele- 
brated. 

CLK'OPAS, one of the two disciples who 
were going to Kmmaus on the day of the re- 
surrection (Luke xxSv. 18). It is a question 
whether this Clcopas is to be considered as 


Claudia was a British maidcTi, daughter of identical Avith Ci.kophas (accur. Clopas) or 
king Cogidubniis, an ally of Rome, Avho took Alphaeus in John xix. 25. On the whole, it 


the name of his imperial patron, Tiberius 
tUaudius. She appears to have become the 
wife of I’udeus, who is mentioned in the 
same verse. 

CI^AU'DIUS, fourth Roman emperor, 
reigned from 41 to 54 a.d. lie was the son 
of Nero Drusus, Avas born in Lyons Aug. I, 


seems safer to doubt their identity. 

CI.KOPAT’RA. 1. The “ wife of Ptolemy ” 
(Ksth. xi. 1) was probably the granddaughter 
of Antiochus, and wife of Ptol. VI. Philo- 
metor. — 8. A daughter of Ptol. VI. Philomctor 
and Cleopatra (1), who was married first to 
Alexander Balas b.c. 150 (1 Mace. x. 58), 


9 or 10, and liA’-ed private and unknown and afterw'ards given by her father to Dome. 


ti.l the day of his being called to the throne, 
January 24, a.i>. 41. He was nominated to 
the supreme power mainly through the 
influence of Herod Agrippa the First. In 
the reign of Claudius there w'ere scA'crol 


trius Nicatorwhen ho invaded Syria (1 Macc. 
xi. 12). During the captivity of Demetrius 
in Parthia, Clcoi>ati*a married his brother 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes. She afterw’ards mur- 
dered Selcucus, her eldest son by Demetrius ; 


famines, arising from unfavourable harAxsts,’ and at length was herself poisoned ».c. 120 
and one such occurred in Palestine and Syria by a draught which she had prepared for her 
(Acts xi. 28-30) under the procurator! second son Antiochus VIII; 

Cusplus Fadus and Tiberius Alexander, which CLE'OPHAS* (Clkopas ; Alphabvs.] 
perhaps lasted some years. Claudius was CLOTHING. [Dabbs.] 

induced by a tumult of the Jews in Rome, to CLOUD. The iheltcr given, und refresh- 

vxpel them from the city <cf.. Acts xviii. 2). ment of rain promised, by clouds, giA*e them 
I he date of this ©vent Is uncertain. , Alter a ithelr peculiar prominence in Oriental Imagery, 
weak and fooU4h rei^ he was poisoned by and the Individual cloud in an ordinary cloud- 
hl8 fourth wife Agrippina, the inotl&r oPj lesa region I>ecome8 well defined and is dAielt 
Nero, Oct. 18, A.h. 54^ |opon like the individual tree in the bare 
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'luidBoape. When a cloud iippcars, rain U 
nrdinarilf a|>prehendc(l, and thus the Uoud 
without rai^^ becomes a prorerb fbr the man 
of promise without performance (Prov. xvl. 
15; Is. xviii. 4, xxv. 5; Jude 12; comp. 
ProT. xxT. 14). The cloud Is a figure of 
transitoriiiesa (Jo\i xxx. 15; IIos.tL 4)* and 
of whatever Intercepts divine farour or human 
supplication (Lam. 11. 1, HI. 44}. Being the 
least snbetantial of visible forms. It Is the one 
amongst material things which suggests most 
easily spiritual being, lienee it Is the reeog- 
nised maehinery by which supematural ap* 
pearanees are Introduced (Is. xix. I ; Es. 1. 4 ; 
Rev. i. 7). A bright cloud, at flifiy rate at 
tfanes, virited and rested on the Mercy Seat 
(Ex. xxix. 42, 43 ; 1 K. viii. 10, 11 ; 2 Chr. 
V. 14 ; £a. xliil. 4) and was by later writers 
named Shechinah. 

CLOUD, PILLAR OF. This was the active 
form of the symbolical glory-cloud, betoken- 
ing God's presence to lead His chosen host, 

F or to Inquire and visit offences, as the 
luminous cloud of the sanctuary exhibited 
the same under an aspect of repose. The 
elond, which became a pillar when the host 
moved, seems to hare rested at other times 
on the tabernacle, whence God is said to have 
•‘come down in the pillar” (Num. xii. 5 ; so 
Ex. xxxiii. 9, 10). It preceded the host, 
apparently resting on the ark which led the 
way (Ex. xiii. 21, xl, 36, &c. ; Num. ix. 
15-23, X. 34). 

CNl^DUS is mentioned in 1 Macc. xv. 23, 
as one of the Greek cities which contained 
Jewish residents in the 2nd century d.c., and 
in Acts xxvii. 7, as a harbour which was 
passed by 3t. Paul after leaving Myra, and 
before running under the Icc of Crete. It 
was a city of great consequence, situated at 
Ihc extreme S.W. of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor, on a promontory now called (*apc 
Orio^ which projects between the Islands of 
Cos and Rhodes (see Acts xxi. 1). 

CO.AT. [Drjms.] 

COCK. In the N”. T. the “cock” is men* 
tioned In reference to St. Peter’s denial of 
our Lord, and indirectly In the word “ cock- 
crowing” (Matt. xxvl. 34 ; Mark xiv, 30, 
xlil. 35, &c.). We know that the domestic 
cock and hen were early known to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and as no mention is 
made In the O. T. of these birds, and no 
figures of them occur on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, they probably came into Judaea with 
the Romans, who, as is well known, prized 
these birds both as articles of food and for ; 
eock-fighting. I 

COCKATRICE. [Addbr.] 

COCKLE (Heb. hoshdK) occurs only in Job 
rarI. 40. We are inclined to believe that the 


losAdA denotes any bad weeds or fruit, and 
may In Job signify bad or smutted barley. 

COELE-SYR'IA, “ the hoUow Syria,” was 
(strictly speaking) the name given by the 
Greeks, after the time of Alexander, to the 
remarkable valley or hollow which intervenes 
between Libanus and Anti-IJbanus, stretch- 
ing a distance of nearly a hundred miles. 
But the term was also used In a mnoh wider 
sense. In the first place It was extended so 
as to inelude the Inhabited tract to the east 
of the Anti-Ubanaa range, between It and 
the desertr in which stood the great efty of 
Damascus ; and then It was Blither carried 
on upon that side of Jordan, through Tra* 
chonitls and Peraea, to Idumaea and the 
borders of Egypt. The only distinct refer- 
ence to the region, as a separate tract of 
country, which the Jewish Scriptures con- 
tain, is probably that in Amos (i. 5), where 
“the inhabitants of the plain of Aven” are 
threatened in conjunction with those of 
Damascus. In the Apocryphal Books there 
is frequent mention of Coele-Syria in a some- 
what vague sense, nearly as an eqtiivalent 
for Syria (1 K«d. ii. 17, 24, 27, iv. 4.S, vi. 29, 
vii. I, viii. 67 ; I Macc. x. 69 ; 2 Macc. iii. 
5, 8, iv. 4, viii. 8, x. 11). In all Ihrso cases 
the word is given in .\, V. as CFi.o«^nT%. 

COKMN. [Hi RIAT..] 

COLLEGE, THE. In 2 Iv. \xii. 14 it is 
»aid in tl 't A. V. that Iluldnh ihe prophetess 
‘dwtlLin Jerusalem in tl.e roUf‘<je^' (Itch. 
nhhnrn)y or, o.s the margin has it, “in the 
second p.ait.” The same part of the city is 
undoubtedly alluded to in Zeph. i. 10 (.\. V. 

the second”). It U ynohahle that the 
mhhneh was the “ cAver city,” built on the 
hill Akrn. 

COLONY, a designation of Philippi, in 
Acta xvi. 12. After the battle of Act i am, 
Augustus aHsigned to Ins v( lerann lho«e part^^ 
f Italy whi( h had espoused the cause of 
Antony, and transported many of the f x- 
pellod Inhabitants to 1‘hiHpiii. I)> rrai.hiuiri, 
tnd otlH*r cities. In this u :iy Ihnappi was 
made a Kornan colony with the ‘‘Jus Ita* 
Ucuni.” 

COLOS'SK [more properly COI/)S'SAK}, s 
dty In the upper part of the bsusin of tlxe 
Macandor, on one of its aflluenU named the 
,ycus. Ilicrnpolis and Laodtcaca were in 
its immediate neighhonrhood (C<»L 11. 1, iv. 
3, 15. 16 ; eee Rev. 1. ll, iii. 14). Coloswac 
Vli, as these other two cities ro-M.’! in import- 
ance. It was situated close to the great road 
^hich led from Ephesus to the Kuphrate.s, 
nenee our impulse would be to conclude that 
St. Paul passed thU way, and founded or 
confirmed the Colossian Church on his third 
missionary Journey 'Acts xviii. 25, xix. 1). 
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agMtaiMlildlif thalOoL IL h 
St Paul Ham baas aiixe» 
ZnMtymwOtm* ThallthaAiKM^JfP^ 
to ftelt tba jplaaa oa bains dalivaiad Ihmi 
Bomaa impHaonmaat U clear fipom Phi- 
lemon S3 (ooinpara Phil* ii. 24)« 
COtOSSIANS, THE EPISTtB TO VUE, 
was written by the Apostle Bt Paid dni*ins 
hia first captiTity at Borne (Acts zxviii. 16), 
and apparently In that portion of it (Col. It. 
3, il when the Apoctle’s imprisonment had 
not assumed the more severe characUfir which 
seems to be reflected in the Epistle to the 
Philippi/ms (eh. i. 20, 21, 30, ii. 27), and 
whfoh not improbably succeeded the death 
of Burrus in a.d. 62, and the decline of the 
influence if Seneca. This epistle was ad* 
dressed to the Christians of the city of Colos* 
sac, and was delivered to them by Tychicus, 
whom the Apostle had sent both to them 
(ch. It. 7, 8) and to the church of Ephesus 
(cb. vi. 21), to inquire into their state and 
to administer exhortation and comfort. The 
epistle seems to have been called forth by 
the information St. Paul had received from 
Epaphras (ch. iv, 12; Philem. 23) and 
from Onesimus, botli of whom appear to have 
been natives of Colossac. The main object 
of the epistle is to warn the Colossians against 
a spirit of senti-JudaisUo and semi*Oriental 
philosophy which was corrupting the simpli* 
city of their belief, and was noticeably tend* 
ing to obscure the eternal glory and dignity 
of Christ. The striking similarity between 
many portions of this epistle and of that of 
the Ephesians may be accounted for, (1) by 
the proximity in time at which the two epis- 
tles were written *, ,2) by the high probabi- 
lity that in two cities of Asia within a mo- 
derate distance from one another, there would 
bo many doctrinal prejudices, and many social 
relations, that would eall Ibrth and need pre- 
cisely the same language Of warning and ex- 
hortation, The shorter and perhaps more 
vividly expressed Epistle to the Colossians 
seems to have been first written, and to have 
suggested the more oomprebexuive, more 
sy»tomatic, but less Individuolixing, epistle 
to the church of Ephesus. 

CONCUBINE. The difference between 
wife and concubine was lesa marked among 
the Ilebrews than among us, owing to the 
absence of morel stigma. The ooneubine*s 
i^uditlm was e definite one, and quite Inder 
pendeui of the fisot of there being another 
wemon having the rights of wilh towards 
the some man. The diffbienee piubalfly lay 
In the ohsenee of the right uf; the hlU of di- 
vorce, which the wife could not be 

bpoipaing, Ml^ith regard to ^ ehildren oCj 
EiLi>.a 


tfttf&dfl^nMne, there woe imfubuPhr- 
tnee ee li&r illegitimaey Impll^i 
wefqgiupplementeryihsnUy t^ thpibr^, 
ttieir names occur in the patriorchsl gene<^ 
slogtes (Qei|..xzil. 34; 1 Chr. i 32), lud^ 
their position and provision )yottld d^nd 
<m the Cither's will (Cen. xxv. 6). The 
state of coneubinago Is nMumed and pnnided 
for by the law of Moses. A ooncubine would 
generally be either (1) a Hebrew girl bought 
of her father ; (2), a gentile captive taken in 
war; (3), a foreign slave bought, or (4), a 
Canaanitish woman, bond or free. The rights 
of (1) and (}) were protected by law (Ex. 
xxl. 7 ; Dcut, xxi. 10-14), but (8) was un- 
recognised, and (4) prohibited. Free Hebrew 
women also might become eoncubincs. So 
Gideon's concubine seems to have been of a 
family of -rank and influence in Shcchem, and 
such was probably the state of the Levito’s 
concubine (Judg. xx.). The ravages of war 
among the male sex, or the impoverishment 
of families might often induce tMs condition. 
The case (1)> was not a hard lot (Ex. xxL). 
The provisions relating to (2) are merclflil 
and considerate to a rare degree. In the 
books of Samuel and Kings the concubines 
mentioned belong to the king, and their con- 
dition and number cease to be a guide to the 
general practice. A new king stepped into 
the lights of his predecessor, and by Solo- 
mon's time the custom had approximated to 
that of a Persian harem (2 Sam. xU. 8, xvi, 
21 : 1 K. ii. 22}. To seixe on royal conou- 
bines for his use was thus an usurper's first 
act. Such was probably the intent of Ab- 
ner's act (2 Sam. iii. 7), and similarly the 
request on behalf of Adonijah was construed 
(1 K. ii. 21-24). 

CONEY, {SMphdti), a gregarious animal of 
the class Pachydermata, which is found in 
Palestine, living in the oaves and clefts of 
the rocks, and has been erroneously identi- 
fied with the Babbit or Coney. Its scientific 
name is Syraz Syriaeus, lu Lev. xi. 5 
in Heut. xiv. 7 it is declared to be urotean, 
because it chews the cud, but does divide 
the hoof. In Ps. civ. 18 we are told '* the 
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mks are a refuge for the coneya/* and In 
ProT^.Rxr. 26 that ** the coneys are but a 
feeble Mki yet make they their bouses in the 
rocks.*’ The llyrax satisfies exactly the ex- 
inresaions in the two last jiassages. Its colour 
Is grey or brown on the back, white on the 
belly ; it is like the alpine marmot, scarcely 
of the itiae of the domestic eat, having long 
hair, a very short tail, and round ears. It 
is Muid <m the Lebanon and in the Jordan 
nadr Dead Sea TalleTs. 

CONGREGATION. This desoribos the He- 
brew people in its coUeetive capacity under 
its peculiar aspect as a holy oon^unlty, held 
together by religious rather than political 
bonds. Sometimes it is used in abroad sense 
as inclusive of foreign settlers (Ex. xii. 19) ; 
but more properly, as exclusively appro- 
priate to the Hebrew element of the popu- 
lation (Num. XV. 15). Every circumcised 
Hebrew was a member of the congregation, 
and took part in its proceedings, probably 
from the time that he bore arms. The con- 
gregation occupied an important position 
under the Theocracy, as the comitia or na- 
tional parliament, invested with legislative 
and Judicial powers ; each house, family, and 
Uribe being represented by its head or father. 
The number of these representatives being 
inconveniently large for ordinary business, 
a further selection was made by Moses of 70, 
who formed a species of standing conunittce 
(Num. xi. 16). Occasionally indeed th« 
whole body of the people was assembled at 
the door of the tabernacle, hence usually 
called the tabernacle of the eongregatitm 
(Num. X, 3). The people were strictly bound 
by the acta of their representatives, even in 
cases where they disapproved of them (Josh, 
ix. lS)m After the occupation of the land of 
Canaan, the congregation was assembled 
only on matters of the highest imjK)rtance. 
In the latur periods of Jewish history the 
eongregatioa was represented by the Hun- 
hedrim. 

CONI'AH. [Jkconiah,] 

CONSECRATION. ( Tium r.] 

CONVOCATION. This term is applied in- 
variably to meetings of a religious character, 
in contradistinction to congregation. With 
one exception (Is. 1. 13), the word is jiecuUar 
to the Pentateuch. 

CO'OS, Acts xxi. 1. (Cos.) 

COPPER, Ileb. NSchdahethf in the A.V. 
always rendered ** brass,*’ except in Exr. 
Till. 27, and Jer. xv. 12. This nutal is 
usually found as pyrites (sulphuret of copper 
and ir^), malachite (earb. of copper), or in 
the slate of oxide, and occasionally in a nativb 
state, principally In the New World. It was 
almost caeliasivcly used by the ancteots fur I 


common purposes ; for which Ibt elastic ni»d 
ductile nature rendered It practically avail- 
able. We read In the Bible of copper, pos- 
sessed in countless abundance (2 (Mir. iv. 18), 
and used for every kind of instrument; us 
chains (Judg. xvi. 21), pillars (1 K. vii. 15- 
21), lavers, the great one being called **the 
copper aea** (2 K. xxv. 13 ; 1 Chr. xviil. 8), 
and the other temple vessels. These were 
made in the foundry, with the assistance of 
Hiram, a Pboenieiaa (1 K. vii. 13], although 
the Jews were not ignorant of metallurgy 
(£s. xxii. 13 ; Deut. Iv. 20, Ae.), and appear 
to have worked their own mines (Deut. viiL 
9 ; Is. li. 1). ^*e read also of copper mirrors 
(Ex. xxxviii. 3 ; Job xxxviL 18), and even 
of copper arms, as helmets, spears, Ac. (1 
Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 38 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 16). The 
expression ** bow of steel,** In Job xx. 24 ; 
Ps. xviii. 34, should be rendered ** bow of 
copper.'* They could hardly have applied 
copper to these purposes without poitsessing 
some judicious system of alloys, or perhnjis 
some forgotten secret for rendering the metal 
harder and more elastic than wc cun make 
it. The only place in the A. V. where 
‘♦copper” is mentioned is K*r. viii. 27 (cf. 

1 Esd. viii. 57). These ves.«el8 may have 
been of orichalcum, like the Persian or Indian 
vases found among the treasures of I>ariu-i. 
In K*. XX vii 13 the im|>ortHtion of cojipi r 
v^^scls to the markets ol Tyre by merchants 
of .(pvan, Tubal, and Meshoch is atiiuled to. 
Probably these were the Moschi, &c., who 
Worked the copper-mines in the mighlxiur* 
hood of Mount Caijca>us. In 2 Tim. iv. H 
is rendered '‘coppersmith,*’ but the 
term is pe rfectly general. 

CORAL occurs only, as the ^.inicuhat 
loubtfiil rendering of the Hebrew rdmoth, 
in Job xxviii. 18, undin hz. xxvii. 16. But 
“coral” has decidedly the best claim of any 
other substances to represent rdmdth, Wirh 
regard to the entimation in whieli coral 
held by the Jews a»id other Orientals, it 
must be remembeied that coral \iiiic.s .n 
price with u». Pliny says that the Indians 
valued coral as the Romans valued peuUs. 

COItBAN, an offering to (iod r,i’ uny siot, 
bhxKly or bloodless, but particuhuiy in fuif;!- 
mentof a vow. The law laid dt»\vn rulc>; for 
vows, 1. affirmative; 2. negative (Lev, 
xxvii. ; Num. xxx.). Upon thchc tuleij the 
traditionists enlarged, and laid down that :t 
man might interdict himself by vow, riot only 
from using for hbnself, hut from giving to 
another, or receiving from him some purti- 
eulur objft^ct whether of food or any other 
kind whatsoever. Tim thing thus iiiterdtcUMl 
was considered as Coiboa. A person might 
Giiis exempt himself Cram any inconvenient 
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obligaticmiiiiddrpleaoreorl^ ltir»ii|^riO« 
iieoB of this iort that our Lord r^rebeiided 
(Matt. XT. 5; Mark vii» li), as annulUnir 
ipSrit of tho law. 

COR^£> Judo n. [Koeah, 1.] 

CORIANDER. Tlie plant called Chrian^ 
dnm saiivuM la found in Egyp^Feraia, and 
India, and baa a round tall atii|H It bears 
umbclIlfGroua white or reclcliab Rbwera, from 
which ariao globular, grcyUh, spicy aced- 
corns, marked with ftne striae. It Is mentioned 
twice in the Bible (Ex. xvi. SI ; Nuin. xi. 7). 

CORINTH. This city is alike remarkable 
for its distinctive geographical position, its 
eminence in Greek and Roman history, and 
its close connexion with tho early spread of 
Christianity. Geographically its situation 
was so marked, that the name of its Isthmus 
has been given to every narrow neck of land 
between two seas. But, besides this, tho site 
of Corinth is distinguished by another con- 
spicuous physical feature — viz. the Acroeo- 
rinthiiSy a vast citadel of rock, w'hich rises 
abruptly to the height of 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the summit of which is 
fto extensive that it once contained a whole 
town. Tho situation of Corinth, and the 
possession of its eastern and western har- 
bours (CEncHREAR and Lfxuakum), are the 
secrets of its history. In the latest pas- 
sages of Greek history Corinth held a con- 
si)icaous place. It is not tho true Greek 
Corinth with w^hich we have to do in the lift 
of St. Paul, but the Corinth whic!’ wSs re- 
built and established as a Roman colony. 
The distinction between the two must be care- 
fully remembered. The new city was hardly 
loss distinguished than the old, and it ac- 
quired a fresh imi>ortanco as the metropolis 
of the Roman jirovince of Acuaia. Corinth 
was a jdace of great mental activity, as well 
as of commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prise. Its wealth was so celebrated ns to be 
proverbial ; so were the vice and profligacy 
of its inhabitants. The worship of Venus 
here was attended with shameful licentious- 
ness. All these points are indirectly illus- 
trated by passages in the two epistles to the 
Corinthians. Corinth is still an episcopal sec. 
The city has now shrunk to a wretched village, 
nn the old site, and bearing the old name, 
which, however, is corrupted into QoHho. 
The Posidonium, or sanctuary of Neptune, 
t he scene of the Isthmian games, from which 
St. Paul borrows some of his most striking 
imagery in 1 Cor, and other epistles, was a 
short distance to the N.K. of Corinth, at the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus, near the har- 
bour of gcUoeaus (now KaUsm^ki) on the Sa- 
ronic gulf. The exact site of the temple is 
doubtful ; but to the south ate the remains 


of ';the stadimn, where the foot-races were 
run (1 Cor. ix. 24) ; to the east, jgre those of 
the theatre, which was probably fte mne of 
the pugiiistio eontests (ib. 28} : and abundant 
on the shore aie the email green pine-trees 
which gave the fading wreath (ib. 25) to the 
victors in the games. 

CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul 
toward the close of his nearly three-years’ stay 
at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10, xx. 31), ivhich we 
learn from 1 Cor. xvi. 8, probably termi- 
nated with the Pentecost of a.i>. 57 or 58. 
The bearers^ were probably (according to the 
common subscription) Stephanus, Fortuiiatus, 
and Achaicus, who had been recently sent to 
the Aimstic, and w'bo, in the conclusion of 
this epistle (ch. xvi. 17), are csi>ecially com- 
mended to the honourable regard of the 
church of Corinth. This varied and highly 
charucteristic letter w'as addressed not to any 
party, but to the whole body of the large 
(Acts xviil. 8, 10) Judacu-Gcntile (Actsxviii. 
4) chuixh of Corinth, and appears to have 
been called forth, 1st, by the information the 
Apostle had received from members of the 
household of Chloc (ch. i. 11), of the divi. 
sions that were existing among them, which 
were of so grave a nature as to have already 
induced the Apostle to desire Timothy to 
visit Corinth (ch. iv. 17) after his journey 
to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22) ; 2ndly, by tho 
information he had received of a grievous 
case of incest (ch. v, 1), and of the defective 
state of the Corinthian converts, not only in 
regard of general habits (ch. vl. 1, sq.) and 
church dUcipline (ch. xi. 20 sq.), but, as it 
would also seem, of doctrine (ch. xv.) ; 3rdly, 
by the inquiries that had been specially ad- 
dressed to St. Paul by the church of Corinth 
on several mattci's relating to Christian prac- 
tice. Two special points deserve separate 
consideration : —1. The state of parties at Co- 
rinth at the time of tho Apostle’s wiitiug. 
The few facts supplied to us by tho Acts ot 
the Apostles, and the notices in the epistle, 
appear to bo as follows 'The Corinthian 
church was planted by the Apostle himself 
(1 Cor. iii. 6), in his second missionary 
journey (Acts xviii. 1, sq.). lie abode In the 
city a year and a half (ch. xviii. II). A short 
time after tho Apostle had left the city the 
eloquent Jew of Alexandria, Apollos, went to 
Corinth (Acts xix. 1). This circumstance of 
the visit of Apollos, appears to have formed 
the commencement of a gradual division into 
two parties, the followers of St. Paul, and 
the followers of Apollos (oomp. ch. tv. 8). 
These divisions, howc^*er, were to be multi« 
plied; for, as it would seem, shortly after 
the departure of A|ioUoi> Judaising teachers. 
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lapplicd prolMiblj with letters of eommenda- 
tion (2 Cor4,iil^^l) from the church of Je- 
rusalem, to hare come to Corinth and 

to bare preached the Gospel in a spirit of 
direct antagonim to SL Paul persoao/Zg* To 
this third party we may perhaps add a fourth 
that, under the name of **Uie followers of 
Chiiat** (eh. 1. 12), sought at first to separate 
themaelm firom the Ihetious adherence to 
partlnilar teachers, bat eventually were driven 
by antagonism into positions equally aeeta- 
rian and inimieal to the unity of the church. 
At this momentous period, before parties had 
become consolidated, and had distinctly with- 
drawn from communion with oito another, 
the Apostle writes ; and in the outset of the 
cpiftUe (ch. i.-iv. 21) wo hare his noble and 
impaseioned protest against this fourfold 
rending of the robe of Christ. — 2. The fium- 
her of epietlee written by St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthian church will probably remain a 
subject of controversy to the enti of time. The 
well-known words (ch. r. 9) do certainly 
seem to point to some former epistolary com- 
munication to the church of Corinth. The 
whole conte.rt seems in farotir of this view, 
though the Greek commentators are of the 
contrary opinion, and no notice has been 
taken of the lost epistle by any writers of 
antiquity. 

COIIINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written a few months subsequently 
to t)ie first, in the same year, — and thus, 
if the dates assigned to the former epistle 
be correct, about the autumn of a.i>. 57 or | 
58, a short time previous to the Apostle’s 
three months’ stay in Achaia (Acts xx, 3). 
The place whence it was written was clearly 
not Ephesus (see ch. i. 8), but Macedonia 
(ch. ril. 5, vili. 1, ix. 2), whither the Apostle 
went by way of Troas (ch. ii. 12), after 
waiting a short time in the latter place for 
the return of Titus (ch. ii. 13). The Vatican 
MS., the bulk of later MS.S., and the old Syr. 
version, assign Philippi as the exact place 
whence It was written j but for tins assertion 
we have no certain grounds to rely on : that 
the bearers, however, were Titus and his as- 
sociates (Luke?) is apparently substantiated 
by ch. viii. 23, ix. 3, 5. The epistle was 
occasioned by the information which the 
AfiOHtle had received from Titus, and also, as 
It would certainly seem proliable, from Ti- 
mothy, of the reception of the first epistle. 
'J'lus information, as it would seem from our 
present epUtle, was mainly favourable ; the 
better part of the church were rcttirning back 
to their spiritual allegiance to their founder 
(eh. 1. 13, 14, vii. 9, 15, 16), but there was 
still a faction, possibly of the Judaixing mcm- 
bpra (pomp, aL 22}# tha^ wer^ thai^Msued 


into even a more keen animosity against the 
Apostle personally (ch. x. I, 10), and more 
strenuously denied his claim to Apostleship. 
The contents of this epistle are thus very va- 
ried, but maybe divided into three parts : — I at, 
the Apostle*s aoeoant of tho character of his 
spiritual labt^vo# accompanied with notices of 
his aglpiBthil<||g feelings towards his converts 
eh. L-vR.) I f nfily, directions abont the col- 
lections (eh. Tty., bu) ; Srdly, delbnoe of his 
own ApestoUeai character (ch. x.-xili. 10). 
The principal historical difficulty connected 
with the epistle relates to the number of visits 
made by the Apostle to the church of Corinth. 
The words of this epistle (ch. xii. 14, xiii. 
1, 2) seem distinctly to imply that St. Paul 
had visited Corinth twice before the time at 
which he now writes. St. Luke, however, 
only mentions one visit prior to that time 
(Acts xviii. 1, sq.) ; for the visit recorded in 
Acts XX. 2, 3, is confessedly subsequent. 
We must aasume that the Apostle made a 
visit to Corinth which St. Luke did not record, 
probably during the period of his three years’ 
residence at Ephesus. 

CORMORANT. The representative in the 
A. V. of the Hebrew words ktSath and eh aide. 
As to the former, see Pp.mcan, Shnfdc occurs 
only as the name of an unclean bird in I^v. 
xi. 17 ; Deut. xiv. 17. The word has been 
variously rendered. The etymology point* 
to some plunging bird : the common cormorant 
{Phalfrerocoraz earho)^ which some writer* 
have fuentified with the SMldc^ unkrviwri 
in the eastern Mediterranean ; another 
is found S. of the Red Sea, but none on the 
W. coast of Palestine. 

CORN. The most common kinds wore 
wheat, barley, spelt (A. V., Ex. ix. 32, and 
Is, xxviii, 25, “ric;” Ez. iv. 9, “ fitches 
and millet ; oats are mentioned only by rnh- 
binical writers. Corn-crops arc htill rickonc i 
at twentyfold what was .*own, and were an- 
ciently much more. ♦* Seven cars on ^me 
stalk” (flen. xli. 22) Is no ph^no- 

mcnon in Egyid at thi.s day. The man>- 
cared stalk Is also common in the wheat t-l 
I’alrstinc, and it is of course of the l>€Mirded 
kind. Wlicat (sec 2 Sam. iv. G) was stored 
in the house for dome^tic purpo-ses. It is ;U 
present often kept in a dry well, and perhaim 
the “ground corn” of 2 flam. xvii. 19 wa* 
meant to imply that the well was so used. 
From Solomon’s time (2 Chr. ii. 10, 15), as 
agriculture became developed under a settled 
government, Palestine was a corn-exporting 
country, and her grain was largely taken b> 
her commercial neighbour Tyre (Ex. xxvii. 
\7 ; comp. Am. viii* 5). ” Plenty of coni ” 

was part of Jacob’s blessing (Gen. x^vijJ. ; 
fiomp. Pa. ixv. 43)^ 
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COHNE'LIUS, a Roman centurion of the 
Italian cohort atntioned in Caesarea (Acts x< 

1 , &c.), a man ftili of g^ood works and aims* 
deeds. With his household he was baptised 
by St. Peter, and thus Cornelius became the 
first-fruits of the Gentile world to Christ. 

CORNER* The *' corner ** of the ftetd was 
not allowed (Lev. xix. 0) to be wholly reaped. 
It formed a right of the poor to carry off 
what was so left, and this was a part of the 
maintenance flrom the soil to which that class 
were entitled. On the principles of the Mo- 
saic polity every Hebrew family hod a hold 
on a certain fixed estate, and could by no 
ordinary and casual calamity be wholly beg- 
gared. Hence its indigent members had the 
claims of kindred on the “ corners,” &c., of 
the field which their landed brethren reaped. 
In the later period of the prophets their con- 
stant complaints concerning the defrauding 
the poor (Is. X. 2 ; Am. v. 1 1, viii. 6) seem 
to show that such laws had lost their prac- 
tical force. Still later, under the Scribes, 
minute legislation fixed onc-sixtieth as the 
[wrtion of a field which was to bo left for 
the legal ” corner.” The proportion being 
thus fixed, all the grain might be reaped, 
and enough to satisfy the regulation subse- 
quently separated frotii the whole cr(»p. This 
” corner ” wa»*, like the gleaning, tithe-free. 

(’OUNKK-STONK, a quoin or corner-stone, 
of great importance in binding together the 
sides of a building. Some of ihe corner-sfoncs 
in the ancient work of the Temple founda- 
tions are 17 or IJ) feci long, and 7 J feel thick. 
At Nmeveh the corners are sometimes formed 
of mie angular stone. The phrase corner- 
‘'tJJiic ” is sfimciimes used to denote any priii- 
I ipal poison, a*v the piinces of Egypt (Is. xix. 
El), and is thus ajijilicd to our I.onl (Is. 
wviii. 10; Mitt. \\i. ••2; 1 Pot. il. 0, 7). 

('OUNET (Heb. 4SAo/;/mV), a loud-sounding 
iJi^'iniuiont, made of the horn of a ram or of 
It chauuus ;‘:oinetimes of an ox), and used by 
(Ito ancient Hebrews for signals, for nn- 
uouneing the “.liihile” (Lev. xxv. 9), for 
]u<tel.iinnng the new year, for the purposes 
of war (.ler. iv. 5, lb; comp. Job xxxix. 25), 
a> well as for the sentinehs placed at the 
^'-it li-towers to give notice of the ai»proach 
of an enem}^ (bz. xxxiii. *4, 5). Hhophar 

gciirnilly reiuleied in the A. V. ** trum- 
hut “cornet” (the more correct trnns- 
l.iiionj is Uf^(‘d iu 2 ('hr. xv. 14 ; Ps. xcviii. 
h; ILjs. V. H; and 1 Chr, xv. 2S. “Cornet” 
t'* also employed in D.in. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15, for 
the ChaUlee Kcrm (literally a horn). The 
trumpets which Moses was charged to 
i'ujiish for the Isnudites, were to be used I 
till' lollowing purposes ; for the calling togc- 
>f fh(; aijKembl^'j for the ^ourneyiiijf of 


camp^ for sounding the alarm of war, and 
for cexbratlng the sacrifices . .jTcstivals 
and new moons (Num. x. 1-10). * in the age 
of Solcmon the ” silver trumpets ” were in- 
creased in number to 120 (2 Chr. v. 12) ; 
and| independently of the objects for which 
they had been first introduced, they were 
now employed in the orchestra of the Temple 
as an accompaniment to songs of thanks* 
giving and praise. The sounding of the 
comet was the distinguishing ritual feature 
of the festival appointed by Moses to be held 
on the first day of the seventh month under 
the denomination of ” a day of blowing trum- 
pets” (Num. xxlx. 1), or ‘•memorial of 
blowing of trumpets” (Lev. xxiii. 24). 
[TurMi'KTs, Feast or.] 

COS or CO'OS (now Sfnnckio or Stnnko), 
This small island of the Grecian Archipelago 
has several interesting points of connexion 
with the Jews. It is specified as one of the 
places wliieh contained Jewish residents (I 
Macc. XV. 23). Julius Caesar issued an edict 
in favour of the Jews of Cos. Ilcrod the 
Great conferred many favours on the island. 
St. Paul, on the return from his third mis- 
sionary journey, passed the night here, after 
sailing from Mii.eius. The chief toAvn (of 
the same name) was on the N.E. near a pro- 
montory called Scandariuin ; and perhaps it 
is to the town that reference is made in the 
Acts (xxi. 1). 

COT'l OX, Ileb. carpm (comp, Lat. enr^ 
basM) I'.sth, i. (), where the Vulg. has carha-^ 
.sini cofof isy as if a colour, not a material (so 
in A. V. “green”) were intended. There is 
a doubt whether under She'sh^ in the earlier, 
and JiiUs, in the later books of the O. T., 
l eudereil in the A. V. by “ white linen,” “ fine 
linen,” A’c., cotton maj* have been included as 
w'cll. The dress of the Egyi)lian priests, at 
any rate in their ministrations, was without 
doubt of linen (Herod, ii. 37). Cotton is now 
both gvow'n and manufactured in various 
parts of Syria and Palestine ; but there is no 
proof that, till they came in contact with 
Persia, the Hebrews generally knew of it as 
a distinct fabric from linen. [Links.] 

COUCH. [Ilm>.] 

COUNXIL. 1. The great council of the 
Sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusulcm. [San- 
nEDUiM.] 2. The lesser courts (Matt. x. 17 ; 
Mark xiii. 9), of w’hich there were two at 
Jerusalem, ami one in each town of Palestine. 
’J'he coiistittition of these court.? is a doubtful 
I>oint. The existence of local courts, how- 
ever constituted, la clearly implied in tlio 
passages quoted from the N. T. ; and perhapp 
tho “judgment” 'Matt. v. 21) applies to 
thorn. 3. A kind of jury or privy council 
(Acts ^Kv. consisting of g pcrtiMii 
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COVET (Hoh» €MdMr)f m ojmn meloenre, 
eppEed in the A* V* moot oommonlj to the 
enetoonfoo of the Tehemeole and the Temple 
(Bx* xxrtf. 9, xL SS ; Ler. vi. 16 ; 1 K. rL 
66, rit 6; 9 K, xxUL 19; 2 Chr. xxxlU. 
6, Ao«) 

COVENANT. The Heh. bMtk meant pH- 
marUp **a ooUing,** with reference to the 
custom of cutting or dividing animals in two, 
and passing between the parts in ratifying a 
covenant (Gen. xv. ; Jer. xxxir. 16, 19). 
In the N. T. the corresponding word is dia* 
thiei (61069401), which is frequently, though 
by no means nniformly, translated testament 
in the Authorised Version. In its Biblical 
meaning of a compact or agreement between 
two parties, the word is used — 1. Improperly, 
of a covenant bettoeen Ood and man, Man not 
being in any way in the position of an inde- 
pendent covenanting party, the phrase is 
evidently used by way of accommodation. 
Strictly speaking, such a covenant is quite 
unconditional, and amounts to a promise 
(Gal. lii. 15 ft.) or act of mere favour (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 98). Thus the assurance given by 
God after the Flood, that a like judgment 
should not be repeat^, and tba; the recur- 
rence of the seasons, and of day and night, 
should not cease, is called a covenant (Gen. 
lx. ; Jer. xxxiii. 20). Consistently with this 
representation of God’s dealings with man 
under the form of a covenant, such covenant 
is said to he confirmed, in conformity to 
human custom, by an oath (Dent. iv. 31 ; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 3), to be sanctioned by curses to 
fall upon the unfaithful (Deut. xxix. 21), and 
to be accompanied by a sign, such os the 
rainbow (Gen. ix.), circumcision (Gen. xvli.}, 
or the Babhath (Ex. xxxi. 10, 17). — 2. JVo- 
perfy, of a covenant between man and man, 
f.s. a solemn compact or agreement, either 
between tribes or nations (1 Sam. xi. 1 ; 
Josh. ix. 6, 15), or between individuals (Gen. 
xxxi. 44), by which each party bound him- 
self to fhlfil certain conditions, and was as- 
sured of receiving certain advantages. In 
making such a covenant God was solemnly 
invoked as witness (Oen. xxxi. 60), and an 
oath was sworn (Gen. xxi. 61). A sign or 
witness of the covenant was sometimes frracd, 
such as a gift (Qen. xxi. 30), or a pillar, or 
heap of ftrnes erected (Gen. xxxi. 52). The 
marriage oompaot is called ** the covenaut of 
God” (Prov. ii. 17 ; see Mai. U. 14). The 
word covenant came to be applied to a sure 
ordinance such as that of the sltew*bread 
(Let. xxir. 8};, and Is used fi^tutatirdy in 
toeb exprsiM<»i as a eovesent with death 


(la* xxtiiL 16 }, or with tfie wild beMhr (Eosk 
ii. 16 ). 

caw. [Boll.] ^ 

CEAKB. There: can ba little doubt that 
the A. T. Is ineorreet in rendering s4# by 
**oranie^” whieh bird Ur probably intended by 
the Hebrew word translated ” swal- 

low,” by the A. T. [Swallow.] Mention is 
made of the edi In Heseklah^s prayer (la. 
xxxviii. 14), ** Like a HU or an *dffiir so did 
I twitter ” ; and again in Jer. vill. 7 these two 
words occur in the same order, from which 
passage Sre learn that both birds were mi- 
gratory. According to the testimony pt 
most of the ancient versions, oiU denotes a 
“ swallow.” 

CRES'CENS (2 Tim. iv. 10), an assistant 
of ,St. Paul, said to have been one of the 
seventy disciples. According to early tradi- 
tion, he preached the Gospel in Galatia. 
Later traction makes him preach in Gau., 
and fonnd the Church at Vienne. 

CRETE, the modem Cbndta. This large 
island, which closes in the Greek Archipelago 
on the 8., extends through a distance of 140 
miles between its extreme points of Cape 
Saucoxx (Actsxxvii. 7) on the E. and Cape 
Ciiumetopon beyond Paoxxicx or Phoenix 
(ib, 12} on the W. Though extremely bold 
and mountainous, this island has very fruit- 
ful valleys, and in early times it was cele- 
brated for its hundred cities. It seems likely 
that a very early acquaintance existed be- 
tween tbe Cretans and the Jews. There is 

doubt that Jews were settled in the island 
in considerable nombers during the period 
between the death of Alexander the Great 
and t!>e final destruction of Jerusalem. Gor- 
tyna setms to have been their chief residence 
(1 Msec. XV. 23). Thus the special mention 
of Cretans (Acts ii. 11) among those who 
were at Jerusalem at the great Pentecost is 
just what we should expect. No notice is 
given in tbe Acts of any more direct evan- 
gelisation of Crete ; and no absolute proof 
can bo adduced that St. Paul was ever there 
before his voyage from Caesarea to Futcoli, 
The oUcumstances of St, I’anFs recorded visit 
were brtclly as follows The wind being con- 
trary when he was offCNinus (Acts xxvii. 7), 
the ship was forced to run down to Caps 
Sahnoiie, and thence under the Ice of Crete 
to Path HaVsks, which was near a city called 
Lasaxa (v. 6), Thenee, idler some delay, an 
attempt was made, o» wind beeoming 
favourable, to reach Tboealoe for the purpose 
of wintering tluare (v^. 12). The next point 
of ecmoetlon between St. Paul and this Island 
Is found In She oiMli to TiUta. It is evident 
fmn Tit* U 6t that ibm AposUe himself was 
bofo at m farng inierral df tbne befbre be 
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wTolt Uie letter* Xn tlie ooaneof the letter 
(Tit* 1. IS) 6U Pevl adduces ftum Bpliiiekiideet 
e Gretan sage and post, a quotation lawlileli 
the Tices of his countrymen are desesibed in 
dark colours* The truth of thdr statement 
is abundantly condrmcd by other ancient 
writers, 

CKETES (Acts IL 11). Cretans^ li^bit* 
snts of Crete. 

CRIS'PUS, ruler of the Jewish synagogue 
at Corinth (Acts xviiL 8) ; baptised with his 
fkmily by Bt. Paul (1 Cor. i. 14). According 
to tradition, he became afterwards Bishop of 
Aegina. 

CROSS. As the emblem of a slaTe*s death 
and a murderer’s punishment, the cross was 
naturally looked upon with the profoundest 
horror. But after the celebrated rision of 
Constantine, he ordered his ftriends to make 
a cross of gold and gems, such as he had 
seen, and ** the towering eagles resigned the 
flags unto the cross,” and ” the tree of curs- 
ing and shame ” ” sat upon the sceptres and 
was engraved and signed on the foreheads of 
kings ” (Jer. Taylor, Life of CArisf, ili, 

1). The new standards were called by the 
name I^abamm, and may be seen on the 



Th« Lubarum. (From s coin ia ibo Bdtbb Rttseam.) 

coins of Constantine tbe Great and bis nearer 
successors. The Latin cross, on which out 
U}Td suflfhrod, was in the form of the letter 
T, and had an upright above the crossbar, on 
which the « Utlo ” was placed. TheiV wkk A 
prcifeetion tern the eentral rtem, ^ whi8h 


the body of the suiTerer rested. This was toe 
prevent the weight of the hod||Qroin tearing 
away the hands. Whether there was also a 
support to the feet (as we see in pictures). 
Is doubtful. An inseriptloh was generally 
placed above the criminal’s head, briefly ex- 
pressing his guilty and generally was carried 
before him. It was covered with white gyp- 
sum, and tbe letters were black. It is a 
question whether tying or binding to the 
cross was the more common method. That 
our Ix>rd was naihd, according to prophecy, 
is certain (John xx. 25, 27, Ac. ; Zeeb. xti. 
10 ; Ps. rxii. 16). It is, however, extremely 
probable that Imth methods were used at 
once. The cross on which our Saviour suf- 
fered is said to have been discovered in a.d. 
826, and to this day the supposed title, or 
rather fragments of it, are shown to the 
people once a year in the church of Sta. Croce 
in Gcrusalemme at Rome. It was not till 
the 6th century that the emblem of the cross 
became the tVaepe of the crucifix. As a symbol 
the use of it was frequent in the early Church. 
It was not till the 2nd century that any par- 
ticular efficacy was attached to it. [Cxvci- 

FIXIOV.] 

CROWK. This ornament, which is both 
ancient and universal, probably originated 
from the fillets used to prevent the hair from 
being dishevelled by the wind. Such fillets 
are still common, and they may be seen on 
the sculptures of Pcrscpolis, Nineveh, and 
they gradually developed into tur- 
bans, which by the addition of ornamental or 
precious materials assumed the diguity of 
mitres or crowns. Both the ordinary priests 
and the high-pnest wore them. The common 
bonnet” (Ex. xxviii. 87, xxix. 6, Ac)., 
formed a sort of linen fillet or crown. The 
mitre of the high-priest (used also of a regal 
crown, Ex. xxi. 26) was much more splendid 
(Ex. xxviii. 36 ; Lev. Wii. 9). It hod a 
second fillet of blue lace, and over it a golden 
diadem (Ex. xxix. 6). The gold band was 
tied behind with blue lace (cihbroidci^ with 
flowers), and being two Angers broad, bore 
the Inscription “Ilolincss to the Lord” 
(comp. Rev. xvii. 5). There arc many words 
in Scripture denoting a crown besides those 
mentioned: the head-dress of bridegrooms 
(Is. Ixi. 10; Bar. v. 2; Es. xxiVS 17), and 
of women (Is. Hi. 20) ; a head-dress of great 
splendour (Is. xxviii. 5) ; a wreath of flowers 
(Prov. i. 9, ir. 0) ; and a common tiara or 
turban (Job xxix. 14 ; Is. iii. 23). The 
general word fa *ai4rdh, and we miuit attach' 
to it the Aotlim of a costly imrhem irradiated 
with pearls and gems of prtceleM tndue, 
wldoh ofren tonn aigrettes fiirfBIttliers, as la 
thO mwas of ftodem Astallo itoveveifiis* 
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Soph wmA probably tbe crown, which with it# 
pr^iona ctofe# weighed (or rather ‘'was 
worth *’) a Udcnt, taken by David fVom the 
king of Ammon at Rabbah, and ntied as the 
state crown of Judah (2 Sam* all. SO). In 
Rev. xii. S, xix. 12, allusion is made to 
** wany crowns ** worn in token of extended 
dominion. The laurel, pine, or parsley crowns 
given to victors in the great games of Greece 
are finely alluded to by St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
25 ; 2 Tim. ii. 5, frc.). 



Ctowfis worn by Assjrisn kinfni. (From Nlmrood 
and Kouyunjik). 


CROWN OP THORNS, Matt, xxril. 29. 
Our Lord was crowne<l with thorns in mock- 
cry by the Roman soldiers. The object seems 
to have been insult, and not the infliction of 
pain as has generally been supposed. The 
Khamnus or Spina diristi, although abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, cannot be 
the plant intendc<l, because its thorns are so 
strong and large that it could not hare Iwcn 
woven into a wreath. Had the acacia been 
intended, as some supiuwe, the phrase would 
have been different. Obviously some small 
flexile thorny shrub is meant ; perhaps Cap^ 
parts spinosa, 

CRUCIFIXION was in use among the 
(Gen. xl. 19), the Carthaginians, 
the Persians (Ksth. vii. 10), the Assyrians, 
Scythians, Indians, Germans, and from the 
earliest times among the (Wrecks and Romans. 
Whether this mode of execution was known 
to the ancient Jews is a matter of dispute. 
Probably the Jews borrowed it from the 
Romans. It was unanimously considered the 
most honible form of death. Among the 
Homan# also the degradation was a part of 
the infliction, and the punishment if applied 
to freemen was only used in the case of the 
vilest criminals. Our Lord was condemned 
to it by the popular cry of the Jews (Matt, 
xxril. 23) on the charge of sedition against 
Caesar (Luke xxiii. 2), although the San- 
hedrim bad previously condemned him on 
lb# toUJpdistinet charge of bl#sph#my. The 


eearlet robe, crown of thorns, and other in- 
sults to which our lA>rd was subjected were 
illegal, and arose from the spontaneous p(*tu- 
laneo of the brutal soldiery. Rut the punish* 
ment properly commenc^ with scourging, 
after the criminal had been 8trip]>ed. It wns 
Inflicted not with the comparatively mild 
rods, but the more terrible scourge (2 Cor. 
xi. 24, 25), which was not used by the Jews 
(Dcut. XXV. 3). Into these scourges the sol. 
diers often stuck nails, pieces of bone, Ac., u 
heighten the pain, which was often so intense, 
that the sufferer died under it. In our LortPs 
case, however, this infliction seems neither to 
have been the legal scourging after sentence, 
nor yet the examination by torture (Acts xxii. 
24), but rather a scourging bf/ore the sen- 
tence, to excite pity and procure immunity 
from further punishment (Luke xxiii. 22 ; 
John xix. 1 )• Tbe criminal carried his own 
cross, or at any rate a part of it. The place 
of execution was outside the city (1 K. xxi. 
13; Acts vii. 58; Hcb. xiii. 12), often in 
some public road or otlier conspicuous place. 
Arrived at the place of execution, tlie sufferer 
was stripped naked, the dress being the per- 
quisite of the soldiers (Matt, xxvii. 35). I'he 
cross was then driven into the ground, so 
that the feet of the comlcmned were a foot or 
two above the earth, and he was lifted upon 
it, or else stretched upon it on the ground, 
and then lifted with it. Before the nailing 
or bincyng took place, a medicated cup w ts 
given lit of kindness to confuse the Kcn^es 
and deaden the pangs of the sufferer i’lnv. 
xxxi. 6), usually “of wine rninglrd with 
myrrh,’* because myrrh was sojiontic. Our 
Ixnrd refused it that his senses might ho cle ar 
(Matt, xxvii. 34; Mark xv. 23^, He 
crucified between two “thieves” or “ nuih- 
factors,” according to prophecy (Is. liii. 1 2 ; 
and was watched according to cu^tiun by a 
party of four soldiers (John xix. 23} 
their centurion (Matt, xxvii. 6^S}, whose rx- 
press office was to prevent tiic stealing of the 
body. Thiswjis necc.ssary from ine lingcruig 
character of the death, which soim tinu - d- l 
not supervene even for three days, and wa< 
at last the result of gradual benurnhing and 
starvation. But for this guard, ti^c |»ers«Oi« 
might have been taken «lown and reeovf red, 
as was actually done in the case of a ft 
of Josephus. Fracture of tbe legs was espe- 
cially adopted by the Jews to hasten death 
(John xlx, 31). But the unu.sual raphliiy of 
our Lord’s death was due to the depth of HiV 
previous agonies, or may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for simply from peculiarities of con- 
stitution. rilate expressly satisfied hitttse;: 
bf the tctual death by questioning the cm- 
tdr:i 0 !ii (Mark xv. 44)* In most aiute» the 
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body suffered to rot on the cross by the 
Action of sun and ruin, or to be devoured by 
birds mid beasts. Sepulture was generally 
therefore forbidden ; but in consequence of 
Deut. xxi. 22, 23, an express national cxccp* 
tion was made in favour of the Jews (Matt, 
xxvii. 58). This accursed and awful mode 
of punishment was happily abolished by Con- 
stantine. 

CRUSE, a vessel for holding water, such 
ns was carried by Saul when on his night 
expedition after David (1 Sam. xxvi. 11, 12, 
ir»), and by Elijah (I K. xix. G). fn a simi- 
lar case in the present day this would be a 
globular vessel of blue porous clay about 
9 inches diameter, with a neck of about 
3 inches long, a small handle below the neck, 
snd opposite the handle a straight spout, with 
an oridee about the size of a straw, through 
which the water is drunk or sucked. 

CRYSTAL, the representative in the A. V. 
of two Hebrew words. — 1. ZecxicUh occurs 
only in Job xxviii. 17, where “glass” pro- 
bably is intended. — 2. Ktrach occurs in nu- 
merous passages in the O. T. to denote “ ice,” 
“ frost,” &c, ; but once only (Ez. i. 22), as 
is generally understood, to signify “ crystal.” 
'I'hc ancients supposed rock-crystal to be merely 
ice congealed by intense cold. The similarity of 
appearance between ice nd crystal caused no 
doubt the identity of the terms to express 
tho-«c substances. The Greek word occurs 
in Rev. iv. 0, XX ii. 1. It may mean cither 
“ ice ” or “ crystal.” * 

(CniT. [MK\seKKS.] 

(’l'('K(^0 (Ileh. shnehaph). There docs 
not appear to Ikj any authority for this tran.s- 
lation of the A. V. ; the Hcb. word occurs 
UMce only (Lev. xi. U> ; Deut. xiv. 15), as 
ilic name of some unclean bird, and may pro- 
bibly indicate some of the larger i>ctrcls, 
«!«i(li abound in the east of the Mcditcr- 
1 anean. 

(T’Ct'M nr.RJ^ {Vvh. kishshmm). This word 
ociui's, in .Num, xi. 5, as one of the good 
tilings of Kgyi>l for which the Israelites 
Uniged. 'I biue is no doubt as to the meaning 
*'f the Tl(‘hn'w. Egypt produces excellent 
cooun.hers, melons, Ac., the CWr/tNis cfuife 
the bc'*l of its tribe >el known. This 
plant glows m the fertile earth around Cairo 
a Her the inundation of the Nile, and not 
eihewhero ill l.gypl. The C, ehate is a va- 
nity only of the common melon (C. mefo) ; 

Jt was once cultivated in England and called 
iDc ror. ml -lea veil Egyptian melon but it 
I athrr an insipid sort. Besides the 
tffM r/if/fr, the common cuctiinber (C, safirr/s), 
of which the Arabs distinguish a number of 
vaiicties, is common in Egypt. “ Both Om- 
and C says Me, Triui- ! 


tram, are now grown In great quantities In 
Palestine : on visiting the Ara^ school in 
Jerusalem (1858) 1 observed tb5t the dinner 
which the cliildrcn brought with them to 
school consisted, without exception, of a piece 
of barlcy-cake and a raw cucumber, which 
they cat rind and all.” The “lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers” (Is. i. 8) is a rude 
temi>orary shelter, erected in the open grounds 
where vines, cucumbers, gourds, &c., are 
grown, in which some lonely man or boy is 
set to watch, either to guard the plants from 
robbers, or to scare away the foxes and 
Jackals from the vines. 

CUMMIN, one of the cultivated plants of 
Palestine (Is. xxviii. 25, 27 ; Matt, xxiii. 23). 
It is an umbelliferous plant something like 
fennel. The seeds have a bitterish warm 
taste with an aromatio flavour. The Maltese 
arc said to grow it at the present day. and to 
thresh it in the manner described by Isaiah. 

CUP, The cups of the Jews, whether of 
metal or earthenware, were possibly bor- 
rowed, in point of shape and design, from 
Egypt and from the Phoenicians, who were 
celebrated in that branch of workmanship. 
Egyptian cups wore of various shapes, either 
with handles or without them. In Solomon’s 
time all his drinking-vessels w’cro of gold, 
none of silver (I K. x. 21). Babylon is com- 
pared to a golden cup (Jer. li. 7), The great 
laver, or “ sea,” was made with a rim like 
the rim of a cup {Cos)^ “with flowers of 
lilies” (1 K. vii. 26), a form which the Per- 
sepolitnn cups resemble. The common form 
of nicHlern Oriental cups is represented in 
the accompanying drawing. The cups of the 
N. T. w’cro often no doubt formed on Greek 
and Roman models. They wrcrc sometimes 
of gold (Rev. xvii. 4). 



Modern Rgyptiiui drinklng^p, ono-Afth of the real 
•iae. (Lane.) 

CUPBEARER, An officer of high ran ^ 
with Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian, as well as 
Jewish monarchs (1 K. x. 5). The chief cup- 
bearer, or butler, to the king of Egypt 
the means of raising Joseph to his high po- 
sition (Gen. xl. 1, 21, xli. 9). Rabsbakeh 
apiicurs from his name to ^vd filled a like 
ofBoe in fhe Assyrian court (9 E-xviU. 17). 


im enlAMMr JOplwibvlM 
toBginunM^^ of rMft(llil^ 1 Il> tL 1), 
OU8B» fhA mimt ^ • m Him, apiMi^ 
•iitlj Uto elde«^ ImA of o ttvrilorjr <or teni* 
torioft oomiiM ^tdl deMsdi&tf.— ^ In 
tlio gofteotogf of IfoillVcIiSl^roii Cuth mint 
to te oilittditlditdv fftr Hit ttld ** Ciiah begat 
Viottod** (Oon» 1. 1; 1 Chr.f. 10).— a. Cash 
at a ocmnt^ appeaio to be AfHcan In all pas* 
aaget exbtpl Oen. ii* 1$. Wc may that dis* 
ttngnUtb a pHmeval and a post-diluvian Cush. 
The Ibriner vat eneompatted by Gibon, the 
leeoad river of Paradise : it would teem 
therefore to hare been somewhere to the 
northward of Assyria. It it possible that 
the Afriean Cush was named ft‘om this elder 
eonntry. In the ancient Egyptian intcrip- 
tions Ethiopia above £gypt it termed Keesh 
or Keth, and this territory probably perfectly 
corresponds to the African Cush of the Bible. 
The Cushites however had clearly a wider 
extension^ like the Ethiopians of the Orcekt, 
out apparently with a more definite ethnic 
relation. The Cushites appear to bare spread 
along tracts extending from the higher Nile 
to tluijjPhiphrates and^Tigris. History affords 
many traces of tliis relation of Babylonia, 
Arabia^ and Ethiopia. Zerah the Cushite 
(A. V. ** Ethiopian ”) who was defeated by 
Aaoy was most probably a king of Egypt, ccr* 
tainly the leader of an Egyptian army. 

CirSHAK (llab. Ui. 7), possibly the same 
as Cashan*risbathaim (A. V. Chushan-} king 
of Mesopotamia (Judg. ili. 8, 10). 

CirSHI. Properly “ the Cushite,” « the 
Ethiopian,” a man apparently attached to 
Joab*s person (t Sam, xviii. 21, 22, 23, 31, 
82). 

CUTH or ClfXIIAII, one of the countries 
whence Shalmaneser introduced colonists into 
Samaria (2 K. zvU. 24, 30). Its position is 
undecided ; but it may perhaps be identified 
with the Cossaei, a warlike tribe, who occu- 
pied the mountain ranges dividing Persia and 
Media. 

CUTTING OFF FBOM THE PEOPLE. 

(EXOOMXVKIOATlOlf.) 

CUTTINGS [IN THE FLESH]. The pro- 
hlbitioii (Lev. ziz. 28) against marks or 
tattings to the flesh for the dead must be 
tsksn to sofmezUm with the parallel passages 
(LeV.zzt 8 i Dent xiv. I), to which shaving 
the head wyk the same view Is equally for- 
bidden* the ground of the prohibition will 
be flmnd to the eupefstltidus or inhuman 
pnietfoee jp«i|g)|flg ernong heathen nations. 

prleito WiMeitt themselves with knivmi 
to proidltoto Uto god ” after their manner ” 
(I KU; t toesklng of the 

"fyi^ f#M^MMlKttts of this mook ddty,^ 
mn fW 'WWP ’Went g ei tur es they eto 


thdr iiine and toig^ The 

pTobfttItefti Ihersll^ Is direeted against 
praetkeiinilvalUiig not emong the Egyptians 
wham the UraeUtee flrere leavtog» but among 
the Brians, towhom they were about to be* 
eeme neighbours. But there is another usage 
contemplated more remotely by the probibi* 
tion, via., that of printing marks, tattooing, 
to indicate allegiance to a deity, in the same 
manner as soldiers and slaves bore tattooed 
marks to indicate allegiance or adscri])tion. 
This is evidently alluded to in the Kevclation 
of St. Johh (ztil. 10, xvii. 5, xix. 20), and, 
tbongh in a eontnu^ direction, by Ezekiel 
(ix. 4), by St. Paul (Gal. vl. 17), In the Kevc- 
lation (vii. 8), and perhaps by Isaiah (xliv. 
5) and Zechariah (xUi. 6). 

CYMBAL, CYMBALS, a jicrcussive mu- 
sical instrument. Two kinds of cjrmbals arc 
mentioned in Ps. ci. 3, ” loud cymbals ’* or 
eastagnsttes^ and “high-sounding cymbals.” 
The former consisted of four small plates (»f 
brass or of some other hard metal; two 
plates were attached to each hand of the per- 
former, and were struck leather to produce 
a great noise. The latter consisted of two 
arger plates, one held to each hand, and 
struck together as an accompaniment to other 
nstruments. * The use of cymbals was not 
necessarily restricted to the worship of the 
Temple or to sacred occasions ; they were 
employed for military purposes, and also by 
Hebrcjp' women as a musical accompaniment 
to tl fir national dances. Both kinds of cym- 
bals arc still common in the East in military 
music, and Niebuhr often refers to them in 
his travels. The “ bells ” of Zech. xiv. 2u, 
ere probably concave pieces or plates of 
brass which the people of Palestine and Syria 
attached to horses by way of ornament. 

CYPKESwS (llcb. tirzdh). The Ilcb. wonl 
.s found only In Is. xliv. 14. We arc quite 
unab!e to assign any deftnite rendering to it. 
The true cypress is a native of the Taurus. 
The Hebrew word points to some tree with a 
hard grain, and this is all that can be ]>osi- 
ively said of it. 

CY^I^UUS. This Island was in early 
imes in close commercial connexion with 
Uioenicia ; and there is tittlo iloubt that it 
U referred to in such passages of the O. T. as 
Ex. xxvU. 8. [CitiTTiii.] Poaslbty Jews may 
hava fettled In Cyprus before the time of 
Alexander. 8oon after hie time they were 
iumerotti in the island, as ts distinctly im- 
;>IUid in 1 Maee. xt. 23. first notice of 
it in the N. T. ia to Acta Iv. 88, where it U 
mentioiicd as the native place of Barnabas, 
lit Acta xi. It, 2t> U npttors prominently 
to edunexton with toe eariieiS ernvading of 
Uhristakflyii ihd ie ifigeto wenBcmed to eon- 
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fioxioa With llu» mlaaionarj Journeys SU •& onrolnieiit of property in stul insde 
Paul (AeU zlli. 4-li, XY« 39, zxi. S), and aoomrdingly,^ both there iod « Judaea, « 
with his voyage to Borne (uvii. the oeiisus or ttreypoM. But this census secnu 
Island became a Boman province (alo. 38) to Luke (IL 2) to be identifted with one 
under circumstances discreditable to Borne, which took place at the time of thp birth 
At first its administration was Joined with of Christ, lienee has arisen a considerable 
that of Cilicia, but jUter the battle of Actium difficulty, but there is good reason for be- 
lt was separately governed. In the first dl- lieving that Quirinus was tunes governor of 
Tision it was made an imperial province; but Syria, and that his first governorship ex- 
the emperor afterwards gave it up to the tended from b.o. 4 (the year of Christ's 
Senate. The proconsul appears to have re- birth) to b.c. ),' when he was succeeded by 
sided at Paphos on the west of the island. M. Lollius. 

CYRE'NE, the principal city of that part CY'IIUS, the founder of the Persian empire 
of northern Africa, which was anciently called (see Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, 13 ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 
Cyrcnnica, and also (fToifi its five chief cities) 23), was, according to tho common legend, 
Pentapolitana. This district was that wide the son of Maiidanc, the daughter of Astyages 
projecting portion of the coast (corrcsjjond- the last king of Media, and Cambyses a Per- 
ing to tiio modern Tripoli)^ which was sepw^ sian of the royal family of the Achacmenidac. 
rated from the territory of Carthage on the In consequence of a dream, Astyages, it is 
one hand, and that of Kg}*pt on the other, said, designed the death of his Infant grand- 
The points to be noticed in reference to Cy- son, but the child was spared by those whom 
rene iis connected with the N. T. are these, — he charged with the commission, of the crime, 
that, though on tho African coast, it was a and was reared in obscurity under the name 
Greek city ; that the Jews were settled there of Agradates. \Vben he grew up to xnauhood 
in large numbers, and that under the Homans his courage and genius x>laced him at the head 
it was politically connected with Crete. The of the I’ci-sians. The tyranny of Astyages 
Greek colonisation of this part of Africa under bad at that time alienated a large faction of 
Pattus began as early as ii.c. 631. After tho the Medes, and Cyrus headed a revolt which 
death of Alexander the Groat, it became a ended in the defeat and capture of the Median 
depenileticy of Egypt. It is in this period king b.o. 559, ilcar Pasargadae. After con- 
that we find the Jews established there with solidating the empire which he thus gained; 
gnat privileges, having been introduced by Cyrus entered on that career of conquest 
Ptolcniy the son of Lagus. Soon after the w'hich has made him the hero of the cost. 
Jewish war they rose again.st the Homan In b.c. 540 (7) he defeated Croesus, and the 
power. In tho year b.c. 75 the territory of kingdom of Lydia tvas the prize of his suc- 
Cyrciie was reduced to the form of a pro- ccss. Babylon fell before his army, and tho 
Vince. t)n the conquest of Crete (b.c. 67) ancient dominions of Assyria were added to 
the two were united in one province, and his empire (b.c. 53S). Afterwards he at* 
together frequently called Crcta-Cyrcne. The tacked the Massagetae, and according to Ile- 
nuinbcrs and )>osition of tl^.i Jews in Cyrene rodotus fell in a battle agai^t them b.c. 529. 
prei>are us for the frequent mention of tho Ilis tomb is still shown at Pasargadae, the 
place in the K.T. in connexion with Chris- scene of his first deelsive victory. Hitherto 
lianity. Simon, who bore our Saviour’s cross the great kings, with whom tho Jews had 
(Matt, xxvii. 32 ; Mark xv. 21 ; Luke xxiii. been brought into contact, had been open 
26) was a native of Cyrcnc. Jewish dwellers oppressors or seductive allies ; but Cyrus was 
iu Cyrenaica were in Jerusalem at Pentecost a generous liberator and a Just guardian of 
(Acts ii. 10). They even gave their name to their rip his. An inspired prophet (Is. zUv. 
one of Uie synagogues in Jerusalem (ib. vi. 28) rccognUcd in him **a shepherd^ of the 
9). Chrbtlan converu fmm Cyrene were Lord, an “ anointed” king (Is, xlv. 1). The 
Kuiong those who contributed actively to the edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the 
formation of the first GcnUle church at An- Temple (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23 ; Ear. L 1*4, 
tioch (xi. 20). Lucius of Cyrene (xili. 1) Hi. 7, iv. 8, v. 13, 17, vi. 3) was to Ihet ihs 
U *:raditionnUy said to have been the first beginning of Judaism ; and the great changes 
eisUop of his native district. by which the nation was transformed into a 

CY11E*N1US, the Utcral English rendering ehoroh are clearly marked. 

In the A. V. of the Greek name, which Is 
itself the Gre^ fSarm of the Roman name 

of Qo;ittxvs. The toll name is Publios 8ul« T% AB'AUEIX (Josh. xxL 28), or DABMUTti, 
plcios Guirtous. He was consul B.a. 12, and U a town on the boundary of Eebnius 
ttis<h! governor of Syria after the banishment (Josh. mix. 12) named si next to CUisloth- 
o( Archelaua to a.o. 6* tin was sent tomoke Tabor. But to I Chr. vL 72^ end hf Jeoh. 

M' 
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xsL ^ beloBf to ItnelMr. 

Under tid name of JMorM It aUU lies at 
Ibo wetfleni tool of Tabor* 

DA'QON, apparently tlie maaenline (1 8aiii. 

S, 4) eonrelatlTe of AtargaLls, was the na* 
tkmal god of the Pbilistinea* ' The noet to- 
moiis templea of Pagon Here at Gaia ( Jndg. 
avu 81*30) and Ashdod (i Sam. 5, 6 ; 
1 Chr. z. 10). The latter temple waa de* 
•troyed by Jonathan in the Idaocabaean wars 
(I Mace. X. S3. 84. zi. 4). Traces of the 
worship of Dagon likewise appear in the 
names Caphar-Dagon (near Jamnia), and 
Beth-Dagon in Judah (Josh. zv. 41) and 
Asher (Josh. zix. 27). Dagon was repre- 
sented with the face and hands of a man and 
the tail of a fish (I Sam. t. S). The fish-like 
form was a natural emblem of fruitfulness, 
and as such was likely to be adopted by sea- 
faring tribes in the representation of their 
gods. 
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DA1'8AN. t Esd. r- 31 HI Kuin (Ear. H. 
43). by tbs eoniBiQinly repeated change of 
RtoD. 

DALAIUH, The tizth son of Elloenal, a 
descendant of the royal family of Judah (1 
Chr. Ul. 24). 

DALMANU*THA. a town on the west side 
of the Sea of Galilee near MagdaUk^ (Matt. 
ZT. 39 Mid Mark eiiL 10). [Maodai-a.] 
Daimar otha probably stood at the place colled 
•* the cold Fountain.*’ 

DALMA'TIA, a mountainous district on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, extending 
fi'om the river Naro in the S. to the Savus in the 
N. 8t. Paul sent Titus there (2 Tim. iv. 10), 
and he himself had preached the Gospel in its 
immediate neighbourhood (Horn. xv. 10). 

^ DAM'ARIS, an Athenian woman converted 
to Christianity by St. Paul’s preaching (Acts 
xvii. 34). Chrysostom and others hchi her 
to have been the wife of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagitc. 

DAMASCUS, one of the most ancient aiul 
most imi)ortunt of the cities of Syria. It i** 
situated in a plain of vast size and of extn im’ 
rertility, which lies east of the great ehasn 
•f Anti'Libantis, on the edge of the de>rit. 
ThU fertile plain, which is nearly ( iicu|.»r, 
and about 30 miles in diameter, is due to tin- 
river Bnrada, which is probably the **Abana ” 
of Scripture. Two other streams, the ?r<o/y 
llelbofi upon the north, and the Ainy upon 
the ST Ah, which flows direct from lleruuin, 
ncrease tlie fertility of the DainuKcenc pl.isn, 
and contend for the honour of reprcM^ntiKi: 
the “ I’harpar *' of .Scripture. Aecoidiog lu 
Josephus, Damascus was founded by L’z, th** 
son of Aram, and grandson of Miem. It i-c 
first mentioned in Scripture in conm xion u .tli 
Abiahaiii (Gen, xiv. 15), whose ^teWiUd \i •i'. 

uliNC of the place (xv, 2). Nothing mui 
is known of Damascus until the time of l)a\ m, 
when ‘*thc Syrians of Damascus caiue lo svn - 
cour Iladadezcr, king of Zobah,” with whom 
fiavid was at war (2 Sam. vin, 5 ; 1 riif, 
cviii. 5). Dn this oc(,\«'=i(jn David “slew ..f 
he SyriaFiM 22,000 men ; ” and in ( nee 
»f this victory became completely muster of 
he whole territory, w'hich he gurnsomsl w.in 
.sraeiites (2 Sam. viii. G). It uppi ais that 
n the reign of Solomon, a certain llezon^ 
who had been a subject of Hadadezer, king of 
j^obah, and had escaped when David coiu|uered 
<ol>ah, made himself master of Damii*ieu-, 
Hid established his own rule there (1 K. \i. 
13-23). Afterwards the family of Ha<hid 
appears to have recov'ered the throne, and u 
Benbadad, graudaon of the antagonist {»f D.i- 
id, fs found in league with Baai^ita, king of 
;Ajraci, against A«a (I K. xv. 19 ; 2 Chr. «vt. 
1)^ auMl Allerwarda in league w itli Aaa 
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Baaftha (1 K. xv. 20'). Htt waft tiuoeeeded by 
hiH son, Hadad IV. (the Benhadad 11. of Serl^ 
:ure), who wa» defeated by Ahab (1 K. xx.}. 
Three years afterwards war broke out afresh, 
throuifh the claim of Ahhb to the oity of Ha* 
moch*Gllead (IK. xxii. 1-4). The defeat 
and death of Ahob at that pl^e (ib. 15-37) 
seem to have enabled the Syrians of Damas- 
cus to resume the offensive. Their bands 
ravaged the lands of Israel during the reign 
of Jehoram ;..aiid they -even undertrok at this 
time a seoend siege of Samaria, which was 
feufttrated miraculously (2 K. vi. 24, vii. 6, 7). 
Alter this, we do not hear of any more at^ 
tempts agninst the Israelite capital. The 
cuneiform inscriptions show that towards the 
close of his reign Benhadad was exposed to 
the assaults of a great conqueror, arho was 
bent on extending the dominion of Assyria 
over Syria and Palestine. It may have been 
these ciroqmstanceft which encouraged Ilasael, 
the servaM of Benhadad, to murder him, and 
seise the throne, which Elisha had declared 
^ would certainly one day be his (2 K. viii. 15) 

" Shortly after the accession of Uazael (about 
B.c. 884) he was in his turn attacked by the 
Assyrians who defeated him with great loss 
amid the fastnesses of Anti-Libanus. How- 
ever, in his wars with Israel and Judah he 
was more fortunate, and his son Benhadad 
followed up his suoeesses. At last a deliverer 
api)eared (verse 5), and Joash, the son of 
Jehoabaa, **1>eat Hsaael thriee, and reeove*ed 
the cities of Israel (verse 25). In the nest 
reign still Airther advantages weir gained by 
the Israelites. Jeroboam II. (ab. a.c. bSd) 
is said to have recovered Damascus (2 K. 
siv. 28), and though this may not mean that 
he captured the city, it at least implies that 
he obtained a certain influence over it. A 
century later (ab. n.o. 742) the Syrians ap- 
pear as allies of Israel against Judah (2 K. 
XT. 87). It aeems to have been daring a 
pause in the struggle against Assyria that 
Kcain king of Damascus, and Pekah king of 
Israel, resolved conjointly to attack Jerusalem, 
intending to depose Ahai and set up as king 
a creature of their own (Is. vii. 1-6 ; 2 K. 
xvi 5). Jerusalem suecossAilly maintained 
itself against the oomblned attack. Abas was 
Induced to throw himself into the arms of 
Tiglath-Pileser, to ask aid feom him, and to 
accept Tolantaiily the position of an Assyrian 
feudatory (ib. xvi. 7, 8). The aid sought 
was given, with the Important result, that 
Ucain was alata, the kingdom of Damascus 
i>rought to an end, and the city Itself de- 
stroyed, the tnhabitanta beiiMr omfed captive 
into Assyria (2 K. xvi, 9 ; lx vU. 3 
and Am; t 3). . It was long belbre iJamasotii 
«««aveied from thia eirfoiu blow. We do 
- ■ Bm.D. 


not know at what Uma Damascus was rebuilt; 
but Strabo says that It was the moAit. famous 
place in Syria during the Persian period. At 
the' time of the Gospel Idstory, and of. the 
apostle Paul, it formed a part it the kingdom 
of Aretas (2 CSor. xL 32), fm Arabian prince, 
who held his kingdom under the Romans. 
Dsmaseus has always been a great centre for 
trade. It would appear from £s. xxvii. that 
Damascua took manafaetured goods from the 
Phoenicians, and supplied them in exchange 
with wool and wine. But the passage trade 
of Damascus has probably been at all times 
more important than its direct commerce.—' 
Certain localities in Damascus are shown as 
the site of those Scriptural events which es- 
pecially interest ns in Its history. A ** long 
wide .thoroughfare,** leading direct from one 
of the gates to the Castle or palace of the 
Pasha, is ** called by the {glides * Straight * '* 
(Acts ix. 1 1) ; but the natives know it among 
themselves as ** the Street of Basaars.*’ The 
house of Judas is shown, but it is not in the 
street ** Straight.** That of Ananias is also 
pointed out. The scene of the conversion is 
confidently said to be an open green spot, 
surrounded by trees, and used as the Christian 
burial-ground ; but four distinct spots have 
been pointed out at different times, so that 
little confidence can be placed in any of them. 
The point of the walla at which St. Paul was 
lot down by a basket (Acts ix. 25 ; 2 Cor. zi. 
33) is also shown. 

DAN. 1* The fifth son of Jacob, and the 
first of Bilhab, Rachel’s maid (Gen. xzx. 6). 
The origin of the name is given in the excla- 
mation of Rachel — **God hath judged me 
(ddnafkni) • . . and given me a son, there- 
fore she called his name Dan,** i. e, ** judge.** 
In the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 16) this 
play on the name is repeated— ** Dan shall 
Judge (jfddin) his people.** The records of 
Dan are unusually meagre. Only one son is 
attributed to him (Gen. xlvl. 23) ; but when 
the people were numbered in the wilderness 
of Sinai, his tribe was, with the exception of 
Judah, the most numerous of all, containing 
62,700 men able to serve. The position of 
Dan during the march through the desert 
was on the north side of the tabernacif 
(Num. li. 25), the hindmost of the long pro 
cession (ii. 31, x. 25). It arrived at the 
threshold of the Promised Land, and passed 
the ordeal of the rites of Baal-peor (Num. 
xxT.) with an increase of 1700 on the earlier 
census, la the divisiou of the Promised Land 
Dan was the last of the tribes to receive his 
portion, and that portion, according to the 
Twntdit Joshua, strange as it appears In the 
flMMi el the numbers Just quoted, was the 
sntalfea|^.pf Ihe twelve (Josh. xlx. 48), But 
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notwftliiitancllng its smallness it had eminent easy prey to the active iind ptaciiMcti irct*. 
natural ddtantages. On the north and oast hooters of the Danites. They coitt'erred upon 
Hwasoompletelyembraoedby Us two brother* their new acquisition the name of their o^uL 
tribes Ephraim and BeiHamin, while on the tribe, ** after the name of their father who 


•ooth^eaat and south it joined Judah, and was 
thna eurrounded by the three most powerful 
itates of the whole eonfedcraoy. Prom Japbo 
— afterwards Joppa, and now r4/h*-on the 
northf toEknmand Gathrimmoa on the south* 
n knpth of at least 14 miles, that noble tract, 
stew iho most Untile in the whole of Pales* 
tini, waa allotted to Bat this Hob 

diatriel, the eorn*ilGld and the garden of the 
whole south of Palestine, was too rsluable to 
be fiTMi up without a suuggle by iU original 
possessoTs* The Amorites aoeordlngly ** forced 
the ehildren of Dan into the mountain, for they 
would not suffer them to come down into the 
Talley” (Judg. L 34). With the help of 
Ephndni, Dan prevailed against the Amoriies 
for a time, but in a few years the Philistines 
took the place of the Amorites and with the 
same result. These considerations enable ns 
to understand how it happened that long after 
the partition of the land all the inheritance 
of the Danites had not fallen to them among 
the tribes of Israel (Judg. xviii. 1 ). They also 
explain the warlike and independent charac- 
ter of the tribe betokened in the name of liicir 
head-quarters Mahanch-Dan, “ the camp, or 
host of Dan,” in the fact specially insisted on j 
and reiterated (xriiL U, 16, 17) of the com- 
plete oqaipment of their 600 warriors ap- / 
pointed with weapons of war,” — and the law- ’ 
less freebooting style of their Ik haviour to i 
Micah. In the “security” and “ quiet ’*» 
(Judg. xviii. 7, 10) of their rich northern | 
possession the Danites enjoyed the leisure and ' 
repose which had been denied them in their 
original scat. But of the fate of the city to ' 
Thleh they gave “ the name of their father * 
(Josh. xix.47)we know scarcely an yihing. 
In the time of David Dan still kept its place 
among the tribes ( 1 Chr. xil. 35). Asher is 
omitted, but the “ prince of the tribe of Dun ” 
is mentioned in the list of 1 Chr. xxvil. 22. 
But from this time forward the name as ap- 
plied to the tribe vanishes ; it is kept alive 
only by the northern city. In the genealogies 
of 1 Chr. ii.-xii. Dan is omitted entirely. 
Lastly, Dan is omitted from the list of those 
who were sealed by the Angel in the vision 
of St. John (Rev. vii. 5-7).— 2. The well* 
known city, so familiar as the most noitbem 
andmark of Palestine, in the common ex« 
pression “ from Dan even to Bcersheba.” The 
same of the place was originally Laish or 
Lrshkii (Josh. xix. 47). Its inhablUnto lived 
••after the manner of the Zidonians,” i,/f, 
engaged iu commerce, and without defence. 
Living thus •• quiet and secure,” they fell an 


was born unto Israel ” (Judg. xviii. 29 ; Josh, 
xix. 47), and Laish became Dan. After the 
establishment of the Danites at Dan it became 
the acknowledged extremity of the country. 
Dan was, with other northern cities, laid waste 
by Benbadad (1 K. ar. 20; 2 Chr. xvi. 4), 
and thia la the last mention of the place. 
With r»ard to the mention of Dan in Oen. 
xiv. 14 It la probable that the paaaage origin- 
ally eontained an older name, as Laiah ; and 
that when that was superseded by Dan, the 
new name was Inserted in the MSS. I'he 
Tell el-KaHi^ a mound ftom the foot of which 
gushes out one of the largest fountains in the 
world, the main source of the Jordan, is very 
probably the site of the town and citadel of 
Dan. The spring is called el Leddd^^ possibly 
a corruption of Dan, and tlie stream from the 
spring Nahr ed Dkan, while the name, I'eH 
el Kadi, •* the Judge’s mound,” agrees in 
signification with the ancient name. — 3. Ap- 
parently the name of a city, associated with 
Javan, as one of the places in Southern .Arabia 
from which the rhocniciuns obtained wrotighi 
.ron, cassia, and culamns (Kz. xxvii. 10). 

DANCE. The dance U sjKjkcn of in Holy 
Scripture universally as symbolical of jtome 
rejoicing, and is often coupled ri>r the sake <»f 
conjra**t with mourning, as m Ktcl, iii. 4 
(comp. l'!». XXX. 11 ; Malt. xi. 17;. In the 
earlier periorl it is found contbincil with some 
song or refrain (Kx. xv. 20, xxxii. li), lb ; 

1 Sam. xxi. II) ; and with the tamhoutine 
(A.V. “ tintbrel more especjuUy in 
imptilsive ouiburj<tK of pojntlar u*eliiig which 
cannot find sulticient \*nl in voice or 
gesture singly. Dancing fornicd n part of 
the religious ceremonies of lito Kgyptia 
and Mas also common in private entertain- 
menu, ’liic “feast unto the f.ord,” whidi 
Moses proptfsed l<» rharaoh to hold, 
really a tlaiice. Women, however, ainonv; 
the Hebrews miule the dance their e«V4 1 iu’. 
means of c.vproHsing tht ir fefdings ; and 
w'cleomod their husbands or friends on their 
return from battle. The “ eating and drink- 
lug and diinciiig” of the Amalekites i-* 
recorded, as is the people’s “rising up to 
play,” with a tacit censure. The licbievis, 
however, save in such inomcuto of tempta- 
tion, seem to have left dancing to the w'omcn. 
But more cepectaily, on such occasioiis of 
triumph, any woman whose nearness of kin 
to the champion of the moment gave her a 
public character among her own sex, seetiu 
to have felt that it was her part to lead su«h 
a demonstration of irlumph, or of wcicotuo 
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(Ex. XV. 20; Judg. xi. 84). This marks the 
peculiarity of David’s conduct, when, on the 
return of the Ark of Gud from Its long 
sojourn among strangers and borderers, he 
(2 Sam. vl. 8-22) was himself the leader of 
the dance ; and here too the women, with 
their timbrels (see especially 8, 19, 20, 
22), took an important share. This (het 
brings out more markedly the feelings of 
Saul’s daughter Michal, keeping aloof from 
the occasion, and ** looking through n win* 
dow *’ at the aceno. She should, lit accord* 
ance with the examples of Miriam, m., have 
herself led the female choir, and so come out 
to meet the Ark and her lord. She stays 
with the ** household ** (ver. 20), and ** comes 
out to meet ” him with reproaches, perhaps 
feeling that his seal was a rebuke to her 
apathy. From the mention of “damsels,** 
“timbrels,” and “dances** (Ps. Ixviii. 25, 
exllx. 3, cl. 4), os elements of religious wor- 
ship, it may i>crhaps be inferred that David’s 
feeling led him to incorporate in its rites that 
popular moile of festive celebration. In the 
earlier period of the Judges the dances of the 
virgins in Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 10*23) were 
certainly part of a religious festivity. Danc- 
insf iiNo had its place among merely festive 
ainu*«CMnents apart from any religious cha- 
racter (Jer. xxxi. 4, 13; Lam. v. 15 ; Mark 
vi. 22 ; Luke xv. 2,)). 

DANCK. liy this word is rendered in the 
A. V’. the Hebrew term, tmtehof^ a ini>‘<ical 
instrument of percussioTi, supjnjsed t > have 
been used by the Hebrews at an < iriy period 
of their history. In the giaiul Hallelujah 
psalm (cl.) >\hich clo*scs that magnificent 
collcellon, the sacred poet exhorts mankind 
to praise Jehovah in Ills iiaiu tuary with all 
k intis of inu-^ic ; and amongst the instruments 
mentioned at the .3rd, 4th, and 5tli verses is 
found muV/tii7. It is generally believed to 
have been made of metal, open like a ring : 
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It !iad many small bells attached to Its border, 
and was played at weddings and merry- 
Timking by women, who accompanied it with 
Vhe voice. 

DAN'IKL, — 1. The second son of David by 


Abigail the Carmel itess (1 Chr. ill. 1). In 2 
Sam. iii. 3, he is called Chileflbr. — S. The 
fourth of “ the greoter prophets.” Nctuing 
is known of his parentage or family. Ho 
appears, however, to have been of royal or 
noble descent (Dan. 1. 8), and to have 
possessed eonsiderable personal endowments 
(Dan. i. 4). He was taken to Babylon in 
** the third year of Jeboiaklm ” (a.o. 604), 
and trained for the king*e servlee hU 
three companions. Like Joseph In eerlier : 
times;, he gained the hivour of his guanUan, 
and was divinely supported in his resolve to 
abstain from the “ king’s meat ” for fear of 
defilement (Dan. i. S-l 6). At the close of his 
three years* discipline (Dan. i. 8, 18), Daniel 
bad an opportunity of exercising his ^uliar 
gift (Dan. i. 17) of interpreting dreams, on 
the occasion of Nebuchadnezsar’s decree 
against the Magi (Dan. il. 14 if.). In con- 
sequence of his success he was made “ ruler 
of the whole province of Babylon,” and 
“chief of the governors over all the wise 
men of Babylon ” (il. 48). Ho afterwards 
interpreted the second dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (iv. 8-27), and the handwriting on 
the wall which disturbed the feast of Bel- 
shazzar (v. 10-28) though he no longer held 
his otficial position among the magi (Dan. v. 
7, 8, 12), and probably lived at Susa (Dan. 
viii. 2). At the accession of Darius he was 
made first of the “ three i>reMidcnts ” of the 
empire (Dan. vi, 2), and was delivered from 
the lions’ den, into which he had been cast 
for his faithfulness lo the riles of his faith 
(vi. 10-23 ; cf. Bel and Dr. 29-42). At the 
accession of Cyrus he still retained his pro- 
sperity (vi. 28 ; cf. i. 21 ; Bel and Dr. 2); 
though he docs not appear to have remained 
at Babylon (cf. Dan, 1. 21), and in “the 
third year of Cj’rus ’* (ii.c. 534) be saw his 
last recorded vision on the banks of the 
Tigius (x. 1,4). In the prophecies of Kzekiel 
mention is made of Daniel as a pattern of 
righteousness (xiv. 14, 20) and wisdoif 
(xxviii, 5) ; and since Daniel was still young 
at that time (circ. u.c. 888-884), some have 
thought that another prophet of the name 
must have lived at some earlier lime, perhaps 
luring the captivity of Nineveh, whose fame 
was transferred to his later namesaVe. On 
the other hand the narrative in Dan. i. 11, 
implies that Daniel was conspicuously distin- 
guished for purity and knowledge at a very 
early age (cf. Hist. Sus, 48), and he may 
have been nearly forty years <dd at U*e time 
of Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

DAN'IKL, THE BOOK OF, Is the earliest 
example of apocalyptic literature, and In a 
great degree the model according to which 
all later mpocalypsca were constructed. In 
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aulMof 

wricliK^ln wlM tlMi 4eepMttlu»fkuof th# 
J^wiih paopli iRMiBd tipimte fthtr thi 0 
0f Om propbetie if^ TM 
iMc^ AO ,1 m ttoi ^ geim 
4P/»ii .M of tMdtkm* thft book of 
; U oompofled Mtlyin thoirer< 

: .fipO^Ur Aromaio {Ch«ldco)> aSd portlj in tbo 
yH^tfnd llobroir. The latroduoUon (l••iI. 4 
; n) ii written in Ilebrcw. On the occasion 
**.8jrriae** (Le. Aramaic) answer of 
' Ute the langnage changes to 

AramaiiH and tUa U retained till the close 
of Ute eeventb chapter (U. 4 h — ^rii.)* The 
penonal introduction of Daniel as the writer 
of the text (rUL 1) is marked by the resump* 
tion of the Hebrew, which continues to the 
elosa of the book (tUL— ‘X ii,). The use of 
Creek technical terms marks a period when 
commerce bad already united Persia and 
Gie6ea,-^The book may be dlrlded into three 
parts. The drst chapter forma an introdue 
tion. The next six chapters (ii.-Tli.) giro 
a fcneral view of the progressire history of 
the powers of the world, and of the principles 
of the dirine government as seen in events of 
the life of Daniel. The remainder of the 
book .(vliL*xU.) traces in minuter detail the 
fortones of the people of God, as typical of 
the fortunes of the Church in all ages. — ^The 
unity- (»f the book in its present form, not- 
withstanding the difference of language, is 
generally acknowledged. Still there is a 
remarkable difference in its internal cha- 
racter. In the first seven chapters Daniel is 
spoken of hUtorieally (1. 6-21, ii. 14-49, iv, 
S-27, V. 13 .29. Vi. 2-28, vii. 1, 2) : in the 
last five be appears personally as the writer 
(vii. lP-28, vili. 1-ix. 22, x. 1-0, xii. 5). 
The cause of the dllfercnce of person ii 
eominonly sup]iosod to lie in the nature of the 
case. It is, however, more probable that the 
peculiarity arose from the manner in which 
the book assumed its final shape. The book 
exercised a great influence upon the Christian 
Church. Apart from the general type of 
Apocalyptic comi> 08 ition which the Apostolic 
writers derived from Daniel (2 Thess. ii. ; 
Iter, passim : ef. Matt. xxrl. 64, xxi. 44 7), 
the New Testament incidentally acknowledges 
each of the oharaotcristie elements of the 
^book. Its miracles (Hebr. xl. 33, 84), its pre- 
dictions (Matt. xiir. 15), and Its doctrine of 
angels (Luke L 10, 26). At a still earlier 
^ lime tbe same influence may be traced in the 
4poorypha.r*-The autlionUcUy of the book 
4 him been attadted in modern times, and its 
eomposftlott ascribed to the times of the 

iraceabecc that In doetrine the book is closed 

' Coowieted with the writings of the Jflxlie, 
apt Ibnas a mmt etep in the development 


al Ute idM of IlMlah (sit. If; 4c.l; nf 
tha res um e ti oo <tiL f), af tha miMistry 
af anfds (?iit Igp niL I, dscv)^ of panonal 
devoCton (vL 10» 11, L 4% wlra fonnad iba 
basis of foter igwetdattons, bat reodvad no 
assMiUal addiUon In tha interval before the 
eondng of our Lord. Generally it may be 
•aid that while the book presents in many 
respects a startling and exceptional character, 
yet it is far more difficult to explain its com- 
position in tbe Maceabacan period than to 
connect^ the peQuliarlUes which it exhibita 
with the exigenelSe of the Betum. 

DANIEL, APOCKTPUAL ADDITIONS 
TO. The Greek translations of Daniel, like 
that of Esther, contain several pieces which 
are not found in tne original text. The most 
important of these additions are contained in 
the Apocrypha of the English Bible under the 
titles of The Sony o/ the thres Holy Children^ 
Ths nisiory qf Susannah^ and The History o} 

. Bel and ths Dragon. The first of these 
pieces is incorporated Into tbe narii||ive of 
Daniel. After the three confessors were 
thrown into the fhrnace (Dan. Ui. 23), 
Azarias is represented praying to God for 
deliverance (Song of Three Children, 3-22); 
and in answer the angel of the Lord shields 
them from the fire which consumes their 
enemies (23-27), whereupon **the three, as 
nut of one mouth,” raise a triumphant song 
(29-68), of which a chief part (35-66) has 
bee^ used as a hymn in the Christian Church 
since the 4tb century. The two other pieces 
appear more distinctly as appendices, and 
offer no scmhlance of forming part of the 
original text. The History of Susannah (or 
The judymefU of Daniel) is generally found 
at the beginning of the book, though it albo 
occurs after the 12th chapter. Ihe History 
of Bel and the Dragon is placed at the end oi 
the hook. The character of these additions 
indicates the hand of an Alexandrine writer ; 
and It Is not unlikely that the translator of 
Daniel wrought up traditions which w'eie 
already current, and appended them to his 
work. 

DABIC (A. V. «dram Ezr, U. 69 ; viU. 
27 ; Neb. vii. 70, 71, 72; 1 Cbr. xxlx. 7j, %. 
gold coin current in Palestine in the period 
after the return from Babylon. At these 
times there was no large issue of gold money 
exeept by the Persian kings. Tbe Darios 
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wliiob been dlecover^cA m thick plMtee 
of pure gold> of arehaie bearing on the 

obreree the j(lgi|(re>of a king with bow and 
jarelin, or bow and dagger, and on the 
reverse an irregular incuse square. 

DARl'US, the name of several kings of 
Media and Persia. Three kings bearing this 
name are mentioned In the O. T. — t. Parios 
the Mnna (Dan. xi. t, vh 1), ** the son of 
Aha<»ucrus of the seed of the Medes*’ (lx. i), 
who succeeded to the Babylonian kingdom on 
the death of Bclshazxar, teing thens^ty-two 
years old (Dan. v. 81 ; ix. 1). Only one 
year of hi# reign la mentioned (Dan. iz. 1, 
xi. 1) ; but that was of great importance for 
the Jews. Daniel was advanced by the king 
to the highest dignity (Dan. vl. I fr.)» 
probably in consequence of his former services 
(cf. Dan. V. 17); and after his miraculous 
deliverance, Darius issued a decree enjoining 
throughout his dominions ** reverence for the 
God of Daniel*’ (Dan. vi. 25 if.). The 
extreme obscurity of the Babylonian annals 
has given occasion to different hypotheses as 
to the name under which Darius the Mode is 
known in history; but ho is probably the 
same as ** Astyages,” the last king of the 
Mcdrs.-~fi. Darius the son of Hystasuks the 
founder of the Perso-Arian dynasty. Upon 
the usurpation of the Maglan Smerdis, he 
conspired with six other Persian chiefs to 
overthrow the Impostor, and on the success 
of the plot was placed upon the throne, i.c. 
521. Ilis designs of foreign conquest were 
interrupted by a revolt of the Babylonians. 
After the subjugation of Babylon Darius 
turned his arms against Scythia, Libya, and 
India. The defeat of Marathon (b.c. 490) 
only roused him to prepare vigorously for 
that decisive struggle with the West which 
was now inevitable. Ills plans were again 
thwarted by rebellion. With regard to the 
Jews, Darias Hystaspes pursued the same 
policy as Cyrus, and restored to them the 
privileges which they had giist (Ear. v. I, 

; vi. 1, drc.). — 3. Dahius thk Pkrsia?i 
(Noh. xii. 22), may be identified with Da* | 
Tins II. Noth us (Gchus), king of Persia b.c. ! 
4 2 4-3 405-4, if the whole passage in ques- ! 
tion was written by Nehemlah. If, however, 
the register was ctmtlnucd to ii later time, 
as js not improbable, the occurrence of the 
name Jaddoa (vv. 11, 22), points to Darius 
III. Cedomannus, the antagonist of Alex- 
ander, and last king of Persia b. 0 , 836-330 
(1 5raec. i. 1)* 

PARKNE^ is spoken of m Encompassing 
the aciuat presonee of Ood, as that out of 
which He sixMiks, the envelope, as it wote, 
of Dirine glory (Bx. xk. 31 ; I K. rill. 13), 
The plague of Darl^ess Egypt haa been 


aserlbed bj riurlooa oommentatorq i# non* 
mlraenloua ageney, but no sntideik account 
of its intense decree, long dnrarion^^ and 
limited area, oe proceeding Ihnn any 
os'tse, has been ^ven. The darkneii **oTor 
aU the land (HatL xxrii. 45} atte^ng the 
orueiftxion hiitfben similarly attributed to 
an eclipse, raiegon of Tralles indeed miCn- 
tions an eclipse of intense darkness, wbieh 
began at noon, and was combined, he says, 
in Bithynia, with an earthquake, which in 
the uncertain state of our chronology more or 
less nearly synchronises with the event. 
Darkness is also, as in the expression ** land 
of darkness,” used for the state of the dead 
(Job X. 21, 22) ; and frequently figuratively, 
for ignorance and unbelief, as the privation of 
spiritual light (John I. 5, ill. 19}. 

DATES, 2 Chr. xxxi. 5 marg. [Palm 
Trrr.] 

DA’THAN, a Beubenite chieftain, son of 
Eli ah, who Joined the conspiracy of Korah 
the I-evlte (Num. xri. I, xxvl. 0 ; Deut. xi, 
6 ; I*s. cvi. 17}. 

DAUGHTER. 1. The word is used in 
Scripture not only for daughter, but for 
granddaughter or other female descendant, 
much in the same way and like extent with 
4* son” (Gen. xxiv. 4B, xxxl. 48). — 9. The 
female inhabitants of a place, a country, or 
tho females of a particular race are called 
daughters (Gen. vi. 2, xxvU. 46, xxviii. 6, 
xsxvi. 2 ; Num. xxv. 1 ; Deut. xxiii. 17 ; 
Is. ill. 16 ; Jcr. xlvi. 11, xUx. 2, 3, 4 ; Luke 
xxiii. 28), — 3. The same notion of descent 
explains the phrase ” daughters of music,” 
i. e. singing birds (Eccl. xil. 4), and the use 
of the word for branches of a tree (Gen. xlix. 
22), the pupil of the eye (Lam. il, 18 ; Ps. 
xYii. 8), and tho expression *' daughter of 90 
years,” to denote the age of Sarah (Gen. xvii. 
17. — 4 . It is also used of cities in general. 
Is. X. 32, xxiii. 12 ; Jer. vi. 2, 26 ; Zeeh. 
ix. 9). — 5.. But more spcciflcnlly of dependent 
towns or hamlets, while to the principal city 
thn correlative •• mother ” is applied (Num. 
xxi. 25 ; Josh. xvii. 11, 16 ; Judg. 1. 27 ; 1 
ChT. rii. 28 ; 2 Sam. xx. 19). 

DAVID, the son of Jesse. His life may he 
divided into three itortions: — I. Ills youth 
before his introduction to the court of Saul. 
II. His relations with Saul. III. His reign. 
— ^1. Th 0 early life of David contains in many 
important respects the antecedents of his 
fhture career. 1. Ills family may best be 
teen In the form of a genealogy. It thus 
appears that David was the youngest son* 
probably the youngest child, of a fhmlly of 
ten. ins mother’s name ia unknown. His 
tether, Jesse, was of a great iqre when David 
was atUI young (1 Sam. nril* 12). Hit 
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b|^ tfil alter hU inal mature 
.«ltli.8eun& wn. xzti. I}^. tliroittgli them 
Jptevlil ittherlted errorel i^nte erhleh he 
.itev«T lent. (•) Die connexloii with Doeh 
thrmi^ hie greet-srendmolher Bath* Thie 
he h^t up when he eeeepedt to Moeb end 
eatraeted hie eged pereats toi||Ke eare of the 
kinir (I 8em, xxtL 3)* (3) Ilie birthplaoe* 

' BeraucaKii. Ills recollection of the well of 
Bethlehem ia one of the most touehing 
incidents of bis later life (1 Cbr. xi. 17), end 
it is hie connexion with it that brought the 
place again in after times into nnlTersal 
fame (Luke 11. 4). (c) His general connexion 
with the tribe of Judah, (d) His relations 
to Zemlah and Abigail. Though called in 
1 Chr. ii. 16, sisters of Darid, they are not 
expressly called the daughters of Jesse ; and 
Abigail, in 3 Sam. xTii. 25, Is called the 
daughter of Nahash. Is it much to 
suppose that David's mother had been the 
wife or concubine of Nahasb, and then 
married by Jesse ? 2. As the youngest of the 
family he may possibly have received from 
his parents the name, which first npj>ears in 
him, of Dadd the belated^ the darling. 
Perhaps for this same reason he was never 
intimate with his brethren. Tiie familiarity 
which he lost with liis brothers he gained 
with his nephews. The three sons of his 
sister Zeruiah, and the one son of his sister 
Abigail, were probably of the same ugc fis 
David himself, and they accordingly verc to . 
him throughout life in the relation usually 
occupied by brothers and cotiKins, '1 he two 
sons of bis brothet Shinteah arc both con- 
nected with his after liistory. One was 
Jonadab, the friend and advi-^er of his eldest ^ 
son Aronoti (2 Sam. xiii. ;i). Ihc orl\cr was 
Jonathan (2 Sam. xxi. 21}, who afterwards 
became the counsellor of David himself (I 
Chr. xxTti. 32). The first lime that David 


eppeate la hieteep al once admits us to the 
whole vikmily etim« There was a praettoe 
rnioe a year al Bothlbheab prolphly at the 3rst 
aew mooa ot the year, of heldiag a sticriacial 
feast» at whleh Jatse» na the chief proprietor 
of the place, would prealde (1 Sam. xx. 6), 
with tho elderaof the town. At this or such 
like feaet (xrt. 1) suddenly appeared the 
great prophet Semoel, driring a heifer before 
him, and having in hla hand a horn of the 
eonseerated oil of the Tabernacle. The 
heifer w%s killed. The party were wraitiiig 
to begin the feast. Samuel stood with his 
horn to pour forth the oil, as if for an invi- 
tation to begin (Comp. ix. 22). He was 
restrained by divine intimation as son after 
son passed by. Eliab, the eldest, by “ his 
height” and “ his countenance,” seemed the 
natural counterpart of Saul, whose rival, 
unknown to them, the prophet came to Rolcct. 
liut the day was gone when kings were 
cho«on because they were heail and shoulders 
taller than the rest. ** Samuel said uuti) 
Jesse, Are these all thy cliildren ? And he 
said. There remaineth yet the youngest, and 
behold he keepeth the sheep.” I’his is our 
first and most characteristic introfluction to 
the future king. 'J’he boy was brought in. 
We are enabled to fix his apiK'urance at tuice 
in our nnnils. He was of short stature, w iiu 
red or auburn hair, such as is not un- 
frequently sten in his countryim n of the 
Kantr at the prc^eiu day. In later life he 
wore a beard. His bright eyt .^ are c-pi 
montionctl (xvl. 12;, and geroTdiy he wa 
remarkable for the giaec of hi'i figure and 
countenance (“fair of ry»s'’ “couiel},” 
“ gocvliy,” xvi, 12, IH, xvii. weil th-hIi* 

anti of iimr.cnM} stiongib and agdiiy, iiis 
6\virtne.ss and activity inailo huo (like his 
ncfdicw Asahel) like a wild gazt He, his t 
like ban's feet, and his arms strong enough 
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to break a bow of atoel (Fa, XTili« 3St 34). 
Ho was puriPiiing the occupation allotted m 
Kaatern eountriea usoallf to the elateOf the 
fomaleo^ or the deapUcd of the ihmily. He 
iiAuaUy carried a ewiteh or wand' in Ida hand 
(1 Sam. xriL 40)» euch as would be need for 
his dogs (xTii. 48)t and a scrip or wallet 
round his neck, to carry anything that was 
needed for his shepherd's life (xviL 43). 3. 
But there was another preparation stiU more 
needed for his office, which is his next intro^ 
duotion to the history. When the body- 
guard of Saul were ffiscussing wRh their 
master where the best minstrel ecsld be 
found to chase away his madness hy music, 
one of the young men in the guard suggested 
David. Saul, with the absolute 4X)ntrol 
inherent in the idea of an Oriental king, 
instantly sent fur him, and in the successful 
effort of David’s harp we have the first 
glimpse into that genius for music and 
poetry which was afterwards consecrated in 
the Psalms. 4. Olio incident alone of his 
solitary shepherd life has come down to us — 
his conflict with the lion and the bear in 
defence of his father’s flocks (I Sam. xvii. 
34, 35;. But it did not stund alone. Jle 
was already known to Sanl’s guards for his 
martial exploits probably against the Philis- 
tines (xvi. 18), and, when he suddenly 
appeared in the camp, his elder brother 
immediately guessed that he had left the 
sheep ill his ardour to see the battle (xvii, 
28). The scene of the battle is at K. iivs- 
UAMM 1 M, in the fn)ntier-hillH of Ju*h*h, o.'dlcd 
probably from this or simihir encou.itcrs 
“ the bouml of blo^id.” Saul’s ai*my is 
encamped on one siiie of the ravine, the 
Philistines on the other, the W'atercourse of 
Klah or “ the Terebinth ” runs betw'cen 
them. A Philistine of gigantic stature, and 
clothed in complete armour, insults the com- 
jjujaiivcly defeucoless Israelites, amongst 
wh«)in the king alone appears to Vmj well 
armed fvvii. 38 ; eomp. xiii. 20). No one 
tan be fouiul to take up the challenge. At 
tins juncture Daviil appears in the camp, 
.limt us lie enmes to the circle of w’uggons 
which formed, us in Arab settlements, a rude 
toi ufication round the Israelite camp (xvii. 
20 }, he hears the well-known shout of the 
iMui'lite w*iir-cry (comp, Num. xxiii. 21). 
'i he rnartiui spirit of the boy is stirred at the 
Jiountl ; he leav<*» his provisions with the 
baggage-masier, and darts to join his 
bi'r.tlK i’s, like one of the royal messengers, 
into tlic mitlrtt of the lines. Then he hears 
the challenge, now made for the fortieth 
tiuio — secs the dismay of his eountryihen— 
hears the reward proposed by the king — goes 
with the iin^)etuosJty of youth from soldier to 


soldier talking of the event, fn epite of bis 
brother’s rebuke^ls lutroduo^ #4 Saul— 
undertakes the eombat. His^vki^ over 
the figaatio PhilUttne Is rendered more com* 
l^hmoue by his own diminutlTe statiire$ and 
by the siitiple weapons with which it was 
acoomplisbed— »Dot the armour of Saul, whUdi 
be naturally tond too larger hut the shep- 
berd'e sling, which be always carried with 
hin^and the five polished pebbles which he 
picMd up as be went from the watercourse 
of the valley, and put in hia shepherd’e 
wallet. Two trophies long remained of the 
battle— one, the huge sword hf the Philistine^ 
which was hung up behind the epod in the 
Tabernacle st Nob (l Sam. zxL 9); tbe 
other, the head, which be bore away himself, 
and which vkos either laid up at Kob, or 
subsequently at Jerusalem. — II. Melatiofts 
with Saul, — We now enter on a new aspect 
of David’s life. The victory over Goliath 
had been a turning point of his career. 
Saul inquired his parentage, and took him 
finally to his court. Jonathan was inspired 
by the romantic friendship which bound the 
two youths together to the end of their lives. 
'J'hc triumphant songs of the Israelitish 
women announced that they felt that in him 
IvHt'acl had now found a deliverer mightier 
even than Saul. And in those songs, and in 
the fame 'wh ich David thus acquired, was laid 
the foundation of that unhappy jealousy of 
Saul towards him w hich, mingling with the 
king’s constitutional malady, poisoned his 
w hole future relations to David. Three new 
qualities now began to develop themselves in 
David’s character. The first was his prudence. 
Secondly, we now’^ see his magnanimous for- 
bearance called forth, in the first instance, 
towards Saul, but di.splaying itself (with a 
few' painful exceptions) in the rest of his life. 
Thirdly, his hairbreadth escapes, continued 
thriiugh so many years, impressed upon hiif 
a sense of dependence on the Divine hclij, 
clearly derived from this epoch. This com so 
<»f life subdivides itself into four portions : — 
1. His life at the court of Saul till hia fina. 
escape (1 Sam. xviii. 2~xix. 18). His office 
is not exactly defined. But it would seem 
that, having been first armour-bearer (xvi. 21« 
xviii. 2), then made captain over a thou- 
sand — the subdivision of a tribe— (xviii. 13), 
he finally, on his marriage with Michal, the 
king’s scopnd daughter, was raised to the 
high office of captain of the king’s body- 
guarc4 second only, if not equal, to Abner, 
tbe captain of the host, and Jonathan, the 
heir apparent. These three formed the usual 
companions of the king at bis meals (xz. 25). 
David was now chiefty known for bis sue* 
ccssfUl ex)>loits against ilia FbiUstihos, hy 
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one of irliSeb hewoii biowUia^ «fi4 dnm ba^ 
the Fliitmino power witli • blow from wbteb 
itoiOrfidlM ot tbe ««milmtteloM of 8mil»e 
Hb olao eClU perftonod from time to 
tbt'ofM or ^mlMinL Bm tbo onm 
«m tn'miinip Utti' 
bibaWliM ttio kliig^b 
'CbMmilii''tiiloo bMto oott oouvliioid 

IdfrfWIiAilfrWttsw Ibbatf 

iUtliM olllcis bowerer* hi the ettm o - 
tbo eon bf Saol» hie friend 
did^^ Sonl, bU #ifr MIebil Warned 
by W dne, oi^pasfoted by the other, bo 
ebcopod by ni^gwnd wae from tben e e ftwWyd 
n IbglQre. Jonntban bo nerer mw again 
except hy otealtb. Miehal was glren In mar* 
Hago toanotber (Phaltlel), and be saw her no 
moretiU long after her father’s death. 3. Bis 
eaeiph'j^.|fam, xix. 18-xxl. 15}. He first 
ftBd'biFH«|oth (or the pastures) of Ramah, to 
daniiae!. This is the first recorded occasion 
cf his meeting with Samuel since the original 
interriew during bis boyhood at Bethlehem. 
Up to this time both the king and himself 
bad thought that a reunion was possible 
(see XX. 5, 36). But the madness of Saul 
now biieame more settled and ferocious in 
character, and Parfd’s danger proportionably 
gmiter. The secret interview with Jonathan < 
confiraied the alarm already excited by Saul’s 
cndeaTonr to seiae him at Ramah, and he ' 
now determined to leave his country, and 
take refrtge, like Ooriolanus, or Themistocles 
In like dreumstanees, in the court of his 
enemy. Befiire ibis last resolve, he visited 
Nob, the scat of the tabernacle, i>artly to 
obtain a final interview with the higb-pricst 
(1 Sam. xxii. 9, 15), partly to obtain food 
and weapons. On the pretext of a secret 
mission from Saul, be gained an answer from 
the cwacle, some of the consecrated loaves, 
and the consecrated sword of Goliath. His 
stay at the court of Acnisn was short. l>is» 
covered possibly by the sword of Goliath,** 
his presence revived tlie national etimlty of 
the Philistines against their former con- 
queror, and be only escaped by feigning mad- 
ness (1 Sam. xxi. 13). 3. llis life as an in- 

dependent outlaw (xxlL l-xxvi. 25). {a) His 
first retreat was the cave ef Adnllam^ pro« 
balAy the large cavern, not far from Bethle- 
hem; now called Khureitiln^ From its vicinity 
to j^hrehem, be was Joined tbe|o by bti 
whole IbraHy, now feeling themseiitt Insecure 
^om SanPs fury (xxii. 1). This was pro- 
.bdbly the foundation of bis intimate connexion 
^ \fBritb bis nephews, the sons of Zeruiah . (5) His" 
was to a stronghold, either U»e 
. afterwards called Herodlum, etoac 

to Adial1aiii,er tbefhstiiess called by Joaepbut 
tbo Ortdsed %rro of the Hebrew 


word JfrileMf (1 Sam. xxii. 4, 5; 1 Cbr. 
XU. 16), In the- neighbourhood of Kn-gedL 
Wbllel Hieio be bad deposited bis aged 
pilreiibi, Ibrtbi^^MHiM greatiT Miirity, be- 
uioeeCralktaisiBRn 

IS (htt.- i.; okmutm* 

proBww wiMr^iraai 'vBV-WQB' or tmniBMnif 
and BilVlili ^Afvebogifr aiMer, like fliat el 
Alexandeip OedMIh (1 Chr. 

xt 16-164 6 Mb iriOit 14-l7}« lie was 
joined betwby tWe eep e r e te baads^ 'One a 
little body of Mnm fietOe Gedite 'iiiottn- 
taineera, wbb epmn the Jetden In llood-tliiie 
to reaeb him fl Chr. xif. 6). Another was 
a detachment of men from Jndab and Ben- 
jamin nlidcr his nephew Amaaai, who hence- 
forth attached himself to David’s fortunes 
(1 Chr. xli. 16-16). (e) At the warning of 

Gad, he fled to the forest of JTareth^ and 
then again fell In with the PhUistines, and 
again, apparently advised by Gad (xxiti. 4), 
made a descent on their foraging parties, and 
relieved JfctVoA, in which he took up bU 
abode. Whilst there, now for the first time 
in a fortified town of his own (xxiii. 7 ), he was 
joined by a new and most important ally — 
Ablathar, the last survivor of the house of 
Ithamar, By this time the 400 who had 
joined him at Adullam (xxU. 2) had swelled 
to 600 (xxiil. 13). (d) The situation of 

wan now changed by the appearance 
of Saul himself on the scene. Apparently 
the danger was too great for the little army 
to keep together. Theyeeeaped from Kcilah, 
and dispersed, ••whithersoever they could 
go,** among the fastnesses of Judah. Hence- 
forth it becomes dllfienlt to follow bis move- 
ments with exactness. But thus much we 
discern. He Is in' the wilderness of 2^ph, 
Once (or twice) the Ziphltes betray his movc- 
mlkits to Saul. From thence Saul literally 
hunts him like a partridge, the treacherous 
Zipbftes beating the bushes before him, and 
3000 men, stationed to eateh even the print 
of his footsteps on the hills (I Bam. xxiiL 
14, 32, xxiv. H, xxvi. 2, 20). David finds 
himself driven to the extreme soulh of Jndast, 
in the wilderness of Maoiu On two, if not 
three oeearions, the pnteuer end pursued 
eateh right of each other (1 flam, xxiii. 25-39, 
xxiv. 1-32, xxvI.). WbiUe he was in 
wilderness of Maon oeenrred David’s ad- 
vontitre with jf showing 
his mode of «ari»lof on- bfe, 
andi%hi0i^riaai^ Bfo marriage 

-In' tbe.iame 

eighboorhood (Mb. 66 ), seem* to have 
takes place « sliiMA titiiiO tieiMW'O foitn. jUv 
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43. xxtI!. 8 ; 2 Sam. ill. 2). 4* TOm lervlce ncant, and the milted Tolee of die whole 


nnder Achieh (1 Sam. xxvii, 1 ; f sem* L 27). 
WeerM with Me wandcrin^^ life he at latffc 
emeee the PhlUettnd frontier^ nst^ ai hefem^ 
In the eaiNidijr of a fegitlrei hot the dUef dC 
e powe^fel heiid-»'lil4 aoh^iMi ww ttwii 
; IMe an oiiuifeed ferae, with thelf >elfiai and 
femllM arohiUI them (aiTli: f , 4). jUfee8' 
fhe^feanifer of Eaeteni potehtatoab A4hleh 
gBTe hfan, for hie enpportp a eltsr-4Hkhig on 
the feontler of PhiUetla (xxtH. 8)» Thera 
ire meet with the first note of ttnie^ln DnTid’e 
life. He wiu 9eUUd there for « fear and 
fenr menthe (xxtii. 7), and a hodj of Ben- 
Jamite arohero and aUngers, twenty-two of 
whom are epeclally named, joined him from 
the very tribe of Ms rlral (1 Chr. xii. 1-7). 
He deceived Achish into eonfldenee by attach- 
ing the old Nomadic inhabitants of the desert 
ilpontier, and representing the plunder to be 
of portions of the southern tribes or the 
Nomadio allied tribes of Israel. But this 
confidence was not shared by the Philistine 
nobles, and accordingly David was sent back 
by Achish from the last victorious campaign 
against Saul. During his absence the Be- 
douin Amalckites, whom he had plundered 
during the previous year, had made a descent 
upon Ziklag, burnt it to the ground, and 
carried oflT the wives and children of the new 
settlement. A wild scene of frantic grief and 
recrimination ensued between David and his 
roUowcTS* It was calmed by an oracb of 
assurance from Abiathar. Assisted by the 
Mannssites who had Joined him o:. the march 
to Gilboa (1 Chr. sii. 19 - 21 ), he overtook the 
invaders in the desert, and recovered the 
spoil (i Sam. xxx.j. Two days after this 
victory a Bedouin arrived from the north 
with the fetal 'news of the death at Gilboa. 
The reception of the tidings of the death of 
his rival and of his Mend, the solemn mourn- 
ing, the vent of Ms indignation against the 
bearer of the message, the pathetic lamenta- 
tion that followed, will close the second period 
of David’s life (2 Sam. i. 1 - 27 ).— HI. David^e 
(1.) As king of Judah at Hebron, 

7 J years fl Sam. il. l~v. 5). Hebron was 
selected, doubtless, as the ancient sacred city 
of the tribe of Judah, the burial-place of the 
patriarchs and the inheritance of Caleb* Here 
David was first formally anointed king (2 Sam. 
li. 4 ). To Judah his dominion was nominally 
confined. Gradually his power increased, 
and during the two years which followed the 
elevatlim of Ishbosheth a eeriei of skirmishes 
took place between thb two kingdmns. Then 
rapidiy followed, though without David's con- 
tent. Urn sueeescivt murders of Abnku and of 
lanaoaantit (2 Sam. HU 8^ iv. t). The 
throne, 40 tong igaltlfig for Mm, was now 


people at ealled him to OSenpy it. A 
solemn leagni was mads between him Snd 
hlipe0|^4(2 8si]i.y.8). Fbrlba thfedthna 
ira anointed Ung, and a feethnl of 
ttrae^dain eelebratod (ba Joyfel event (I €hr. 
adU 89). ;j|]s Ilttla band MM ■«« aweUed 
Infti great host; like the host of CM* 
(1 Chr. Ml. 22). The eomnand of it, wMeh 
had formerly rested on David alone^ he now 
devolved on Ma nephew Joab (2 Sam. U. 28)« 
(H.) Reign over all Israel, 28 years (2 Sam. 
T. 5 to 1 K. U. 11). (1) The foundation of 
Jerusalem. One fastncea alone in the centre 
of tbe land had hitherto defied the arms of 
IsraeU On this, with a singular presdeiice, 
David fizid as his foture capital. By one 
sudden assaolt Jebus was taken. The reward 
bestowed on the successful scales of the pre- 
cipice was the highest place in the army. 
Joab henceforward became captain of the 
host (1 Chr. xi. 6). The royal residence was 
instantly fixed there — fortifications were 
added by the king and by Joab— and it was 
known by the special name of the city of 
David” (I Chr. xi. 7 ; 2 Sam. v. 9). The 
Philistines made two ineffectual attacks on 
the new king (2 Sam. v. 1 7-20), and a retri- 
bution on their former victories took place 
by the capttirc and conflagration of their own 
idols (1 Chr. xlv, 12). Tyre, now for the 
first time appearing in the sacred history, 
allied herself with Israel; and Hiram sent 
cedarwood for the buildings of the new capital 
(2 Sam. T. 11), especially for the palace of 
Darid himself (2 Sam. vii, 2). Unhallowed 
and profane as the city had been before, it 
was at once elevated to a sanctity which it has 
never lost, fibove any of the ancient sanc- 
tuaries of the land. The ark was now re- 
moved from its obscurity at Kirjath-jearim 
with marked solemnity. A temporary halt 
(owing to the death of Uxza) detained it at 
Obed-edom’s house, after which it again 
movcfl forward with gi-eat state to Jerusalem. 
It was the greatest day of David's life. One 
incident only tarnished its splendour — the 
reproach of Michal, his wife, as be was finally 
entering his own palace, to carry to his own 
household the benediction which he had 
already pronounced on his people. His act 
of severity towards her was an additional 
mark of Ipe stress which he himself laid on 
the solemnity (2 8am« vi. 20-23 ; 1 Chr. xv. 
29). (2) Foundation of the Court and Empire 
of Israel, 2 Sam. viii. to xii. The erection of 
the new capital at Jerusalem introduces us to 
a new era in David’s life and in the history 
of the monarchy. He became a king on the 
scale of the great Oriental soveralgne of Egypt 
mid Pereia, with a regular odtetnlstratton and 
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CNTfantsattoiyif court und oamp ; und be ulco 
founded «n fhi|iorial dominion ;irbloh for the 
drat time realUed the propbetle1|oierlpt!on ol 
the bound* of the chosen people (Gen« zt, 
1 8-S 1 )• The Internal organisation now esta- 
blished lasted Uil the final overthrow of the 
monarehj. The empire was of much shorter 
duration, continuing only through the reigns 
of David and his successor Solomon. But, 
for the period of its existence, it lent a 
peculiar eharaeter to the sacred history. 
{a) In the internal organisation of the king- 
dom the first new element that has to be con- 
sidered is the royal family, the dynasty, of 
which David was the founder, a position 
which entitled him to the name of ** Patri- 
arch ” (Acts ii. 29), and (ultimately) of the an- 
cestor of the Messiah. Of these, Absalom and 
Adonijah both inheritcfl their father's beauty 
(2 Sam. xiv. 25 ; 1 K. i. 6) ; but Solomon 
alone possessed any of his higher qualities. 
It was from a union of tlie children of 
Solomon and Absalom that the royal line was 
carried on (1 K. xv. 2). David's strong 
parental affection for all of them is very re- 
markable (2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 3G, xiv. 33, 
.wiii, 6, 33, xix. 4 ; 1 K. 1. 6). (A) The 

military organization, which was in fact in- 
herited from Saul, but greatly developed by 
David, was as follows: (1) Host," 

I. e. the W'hole available military force of 
Israel, consisting of all males capable of bear- 
ing arms, and summoned only for war. There 
were 12 divisions of 24,000 each, who were 
held to be in duty month by month ; and 
over each of them presided an officer, selected 
for this purpose from tlie other military 
bodies formed by David (1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15). 
The army was still distinguished from those 
of surrounding nations by its pritnitivo as- 
pect of a force of infantry without cavalr}'. 
The only innovations as yet allowed were 
the introduction of a very limited number of 
chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4) and of mules for the 
princes and officers instead of the asses (2 Sam. 
xiii. 29, xvlii. 9). (2) The Uo<ly-guard. 

This also bad existed in the court of iSaul, and 
David himself had probably been its com- 
manding officer (1 Sam. xxii. 14). But it 
now assumed a peculiar organization. They 
were at least in name foreigners, as having 
been drawn from the Philistines, probalMy 
during David's residence at the court of Gath. 
They are usually called from this circtmi- 
siance Chercthites and Pelcthitcs," The 
captain of tba force was, however, not only 
not a foreigner, but an Israelite of the highest 
diatinction and purest descent, who first ap- 
pears in this capacity, but who outlived^ 
David, and became the chief support of the 
throiia of his soib namely Benoiah, son of the 


ehlef-prieet Jehotoda, reprecefitative of the 
eldest branch of Aaron’s boose (2 Asm. vUL 
18, XV. 18, XX. 28 ; 1 K. i. 88, 44). (3) Thi 

moet peculiar military institution in David’s 
army was that whioh arose out of the peculiar 
circumstances of bis early life. The nucle»*.8 
of what afterwards became the only standing 
army in David’s forces was the band of 600 
men who hod gathered round him in bis 
wanderings. The number of 600 was still 
preserved. It became yet further subdivided 
into three large bands of 200 each, and small 
bands of 20 each. The small bands were 
commanded by SO officers, one for each hand, 
who together formed “ the thirty," and the 
3 large bands by 8 officers, who together 
formed “ the three,” and the whole by one 
chief, “ the captain of the mighty men ” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39; 1 Chr. xi. 9-47). The 
commander of the whole force was Abishai, 
David’s nephew (1 Chr. xi. 20 ; and comp. 
2 Sam. xvi. 9). (c) Side by side with this 

military organization were established s^>cial 
and moral institutions. Some were entirely 
for pastoral, agricultural, and financial pur- 
poses (I Chr. xxvii. 25-31), others for judicial 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 29-32). Some few are nauu d 
as constituting what would now be called the 
court, or council of the king; the councillors, 
Ahithophel of Gilo, and Jonathan, the king's 
nephew (1 Chr. xxvii. 32, 33} ; the com- 
panion or “ friend,” Ilushai (1 Chr. xwii, 
33; 2 Sam. xv. 37, xvi. 19); the scribe, 
Sheva, or Seraiah, and at one time Jonathan 
(2 Sara. XX. 25 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 32) ; Jehosha- 
phat, the recorder or historian (2 Sam. w. 
24), and Adonim the lax-cullector, both of 
whom survived him (2 Sam. xx. 21; 1 K. 
xii. 18, iv. 3, G). But the more peculi.ir of 
David’s institutions were thf>se directly bear- 
ing on religion, 'i'wo prophets appe.ir ii< thr 
king's constant advisers. Of these, (iud, whs 
seems to have been the cltler, had been David's 
companion in exile ; ami, from his iK'ing 
ailed the seer," ls*longs probably to the 
earliest form of the prophetic schooW. Nathan, 
who appears for the first lime after the esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of Jcrusulem ; 2 Sam. 
vli. 2), i.s distinguished both by his title of 
'* prophet," and by the nature of the pro- 
phecies which he utters (2 Sam. y'u. 5-17, 
xii. 1-14), as of the purest type of prophetic 
dispenMutiun, and as the hope of the new 
generation, which he supfMirts in the petMui 
of Solomon (1 K. i.). Two high-priests also 
appear — rcproscmUCivcs of the two rival 
houi*cs of Aaron (1 Chr. xxiv. 3) ; hero again, 
as in the case of the tw^o prophets, one, Abiu- 
har, who attended him at JeruKiaem, com- 
panion of hU exile, and eonnoctetl with the 
tld time of tha judges (l Chr. xxvu. 84), 
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joining him after the doath of Saul, and be- 
coming afterwards the support of his son ; 
the other Zadoc, who ministered at Gibeon 
(1 Ohr. xvi. 39), sudwho was made the head 
of the Aaronio family (xxTti. 17)« Besides 
these four great religious functionaries there 
were two classes of subordinates — prophets, 
specially instructed in singing and music, 
under Asaph, Ileman the grandson of Samuel, 
and JediUbun (I Chr. xxv. 1-31) — Levites, or 
attendants on the sanctuary, who again were 
subdivided into the guardians of the gates and 
guardians of the treasures (1 Chr. xxvi. 1-28) 
which had been accumulated, since the re- 
establishment of the nation, by Samuel, Saul, 
Abner, Joab, and David himself (1 Chr. xxvi. 
20-28). (</) From the internal state of 

David’s kingdom we pass to its external re- 
lations. These will be found at length under 
tlie various countries to which they relate. 
It will be here only nccessar}’ to briefly indi- 
cate the enlargement of his dominions. Witlun 
ten years from the capture of Jerusalem, he 
hud reduced to a state of permanent sub- 
jeetion the riiiLisTiNKS on the west (2 Sam. 
\tii. 1); the MoAUfTfris on the cast (2 Sam. 
>iii. 2), by the exploits of Bcnaiah (2 Sain.xxiii. 
20) ; the SvniANS on the north-cast as far as 
the l .uphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3) ; the Kdomitks 
( 2 Sam, viii. 11), on the south; and finally 
the Ammonitks, who had broken their ancient 
alliance, and made one grand resistance to 
the advance of his empire (2 Sam. x'1-19, 
xii. 2G-31). These three lust W'ui;> were en- 
tangled wiili each other. The last and crown- 
ing point was ilic siege of llabbah. (3) 'J'hrec 
great calamities may be selected as marking 
the beginning, middle, and close of David’s 
(*thei w isc prosperous reign ; which appears to 
hi> intimated in the (question of Gad (2 Sam. 
x\iv. 13), a three years’ famine, a three 
months* flight, or a three days* pestilence.” 
(o) i)f these, the first (the lliree years’ famine) 
introduces us to the last notices of David’s 
relations with the house of Saul, There has 
ol'ten MfiscM a painful suspicion in later times, 
ii.s there seems to liavo been at the time 
(wi. 7), that the oracle, which gave as the 
cause of tlie famine Saul’s massacre of the 
idhconilcs, may have been oonnccted with 
the dcsiic to extinguish the last remains of 
the fallen dynasty. But such an explanation 
is not needed. ’J'he massacre was probably 
the most i ccTiit national crime that had left 
any deep impression ; and the whole tenour of 
David's coudnol towards Saul’s family is of 
an opposite kind, (a) The second group of 
uicidi'iits ooutains the tragedy of David’s 
life, which glow In all its parts out of the 
polygamy, with iU evil cousoqucnces, into 
's Uich he had plunged on boeoaxlng king. 


Underneath the splendour of his glorious 
campaign against the Ammonites, was a dark 
story, known probably at that time only to a 
very few ; the double crime of adultery witli 
Bathsheba, and of the virtual murder of 
Uriah. The crimes are undoubtedly those of 
a common Oriental despot. But the rebuke 
of Nathan ; the sudden revival of the king’s 
conscience ; bis grief for the sickness of the 
child ; the gathering of bis uncles and elder 
brothers around him ; his return of hope and 
peace ; are characteristic of David, and of 
David only. But the clouds from this time 
gathered over David’s fortunes, and hcnccfur- 
w’ard “ the sword never departed fh>m his 
house” (2 Sam. xii. 10). The outrage on 
bis daughter Tamar ; the murder of his eldest 
son Amnon ; and then the revolt of his best- 
belovcd Absalom, brought on the crisis w'hicb 
once more sent him h>rth a wanderer, as in 
the days when he fled from Saul ; and this, 
the heaviest trial of his life, was aggravated 
by the impetuosity of Joab, now perhaps, 
from his complicity in David’s crime, more 
unmanageable than ever. The rebellion was 
fostered apparently by the growing Jealousy 
of tlie tribe of Judah at seeing their king ab- 
sorbed into the W'holc nation ; and if, as ap- 
peur.M from 2 Sam. xi. 3, xxiii. 84, Ahitbo- 
plicl was the grandfather of Bathsheba, its 
main supporter was one whom David had 
provoked by his own crimes. For Its general 
course the reader is referred to the names 
just mentioned. Mahanaim was the ca]>ital 
of David’s exile, as it had been of the exiled 
house of Saul (2 Sam. xvii. 24 ; comp. ii. 8, 
12). llis forces were arranged under the three 
groat military officers W'ho remained fuitliful 
to his fortunes — Joab, cajitain of the host; 
Abishai, captain of ” the mighty men ;” and 
Ittai, who seems to have taken the place of 
Bcnaiah as captain of the guard (2 Sam. 
xviii. 2). On Absalom’s side was David’s 
nephew Amasa (ib. xvii. 25). The final 
battle was fought in the *' forest of Kphraim,** 
which terminated in the accident leading to 
the death of Absalom. At this point the 
narrative resumes its minute detail. The 
return was marked at every stage by re- 
joicing and amnesty (2 Sam. xlx. 16-40; 

1 K. ii. 7). Judah was first reconciled. The 
embers of the insurrection, still smouldering 
(2 Sam* xix. 41-43) in David’s hereditary 
enemies of tlie tribe of Benjamin, were 
trampled out by the mixture of boldness and 
sagacity in Joab, now, after the murder of 
Amasa, once more in his old position. And 
Da>id again reigned In undisturbed peace at 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xx. 1-22). (s) The 

closing period of David's life, with the ex* 

cepUon of one groat oalamityi may be con* 



cfldipAMMi ThtiMlmUyinetlMltocst 
peirtBeM which Tbdtcd Jmnlcm at 
the wwnbir The om«. 

■hm wiileh;M lhto.wiM|il4C.ifd« the eeniha 
cC Ih^ p^t hf . Joah i^lhe lilnf’t 
•ftef (I X3dn 1-9 ; I Qm sxL l*7» 
13^ |4)» > Juab's repagnaiice ta the 
meaimre was such that ha reAised altogether 
to number lari and Bei^aroin (1 Chr. xxl« 6). 
The plsgne and iU eemation were commemo- 
rated down to the latest times of the Jewish 
nation* Outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
Arannah or Oman, a wcalthj Jehusite — ^por- 
baps CTcn the ancient king of Jehus (3 Sam. 
xxir* 23)»pos8e8sed a thresh ing-door ; there 
he and his sons were engaged in threshing 
the com gathered in from the harvest (1 Chr. 
xzi. 20). At this spot an awful vision ap- 
peared, such as is described in the later dajrs 
of Jerusalem, of the Angel of the Lord 
stretching out a drawn sword between earth 
and sky over the devoted city. The scene of 
such sn apparition at such a moment was at 
once marled out for a sanctuary. David de- 
manded, and Arannah willingly granted, the 
site; the altar was erected on the rock of 
the threahing-floor ; the place was called by 
the name of Moriah** (2 Chr. iil. 1) ; and 
for the flint time a holy place, sanctifled by a 
vision of the Divine presence, was roeognised 
la Jernsalem* It was this spot which after- 
wards became the altar of the Temple, and 
therefore the centre of the national worship, 
with hut slight interruption, for more than 
1000 years, and it is even contended that the 
same spot is the rock, still regarded with 
almost idolatrous veneration, in the centre of 
the Mussulman ** Dome of the Kock.** A for- 
midable conspiracy to interrupt tlie succession 
broke out in the last days of David’s reign, 
which detached from his person two of his 
court, who from personal offence or adherence 
to the ancient family had been alienated from 
him— Joab and Abfathar. But Zadok, Nathan, 
Benaiah, Ahimci, and Rei remaining Ann, the 
plot was stifled, and Solomon’s Inatiguration 
took place under his father’s auspices (1 K, i, 

I -33). By this time David’s infirmities had 
grown upon him. The warmth of his ex- 
haosted frame was attempted to he restored 
by the ifttroduetion of a young Shunammlte, 
of the name of Ahishag, mentioned appar- 
ently for the sake of an incident which grew 
tt|p' ln connexion with her out of the later 
^ ^t$ (2 K. i. 1, tt. 17), Uis last song is 
, presei f«d--*-a striking union of the ideal of a 
)«•( rnler. whieh phused before him, 

and of the dlijSeaia^ wliloli he had flelt in 
lesllriJtg ft (I Sam. xxUi* l-7)« His Uwt 
nwtds, as fissordm^ to ids sucesssor, are 


gisnttril -to Ui datyi sonibli 

with, wamtofa sfelnit Joab and Sbhnsl, i 
charges to rsmembsr-fhs shlldran of Beitollal 
(I jK. tt. 1*9}*.; Qs according to 
phof, at tbs toBr of 70, and *'waa buried to 
the dty of Dat|d.?v Alter the return frinu 
the eapttvito, fttl sepulchres of David" 
were sUU p^ted tori " between Siloah and 
the bouse of the mighty men," or ** the 
guardhouse " (Nch. tU. t€). His tomb, which 
became the gmimral aepulohre of the kings of 
Judah, waa pointed out in the latest times of 
the iiii^ish people. The edifice shown as 
such ftom the Crusades to the present day is 
on the southern hill of modem Jerusalem, 
commonly called fifount Zion, under the so- 
called Coenaculnm hot it cannot be 
identified with the tomb of David, which was 
emphatically teiVAm the walls. 

DAVID, CITY OP. [JKavsAiiaf.] 

DAY. The variable length of the natural 
day at different seasons led in the very ear- 
liest times to the adoption of the civil day (or 
one revolution of the sun) as a standard of 
tim% The commenocment of the civil day 
varies in different nations : the Babylonians 
reckoned it flrom sunrise to sunrise; titc 
Umbrians from noon to noon ; tho Romans 
from midnight to midnight; the Athenians 
and others from snnv^ct to sunset. 'l*he 
Hebrews naturally adopted the latter reckon- 
ing (Lev. xxiii. 32, *^from even to even shall 
ye celebrate your sabbath ”) from Cen, i. 3, 
“ the evmittg and the morning were the first 
day." The Jews are suptK>5e<l, like the 
modern Arabs, to have otlopted from an early 
t>criod minute specifications of the parts of 
the natural day. Roughly indeed they were 
content to divide it into “ morning, evening, 
and noonday” (Ps. Iv. 17); but when they 
wished for greater accuracy they pointed to 
rix unequal parts, each of which was again 
subdivided. These arc held to have been: — 
1. ** The dawn.” 2. •‘Sunrise.” 3. “Ilt'at of 
tho day,” about 9 o’clock; 4. “The two noourt” 
(Gen. xUil. 16 ; Dcut. xxviii. 29) ; 5. ” The 
cool (Ht.fem«f) oftheday,” before sunset (Gen* 
iii. 8); so called by the Pereians to this clay ; 
6. “Evening.” Tho phrase “between the 
two evenings ” (Ex. xri. 12, xxx. 3), being 
the time marked for slaying the paschal lamb 
and offering the evcftlng sacrifice (Ex. xil. 6, 
xxix. 36), led to a dispute between the 
Karaites and fiamaritaps on the one h^nd, 
and the I'harisees on the othen The formefL 
toolt It to tneon btonsep sunset and RtU 
darltosiii (Dent. f)l tbp Babblniiits 
explttued H fw too tonie toe hegiR* 

ntog sad Olid of captivity 

tho Jews divided tog,lto0>t'totothreo watchss 
tPO. toito 3. xft# dVHto'toe tost wstoU, last* 
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beginning of the w«teheo **)t tlio “ Jim ato 
wat^** Uuttiig till oookorow <Jfiidt*.tUU 19) ; 
•bA^Um anonilng watebr lasting ttU soatise 
(Kn. xiT« 2^)* These divislafis wove prohably 
oonneoted with the loyjgjiml idntfee in the 
Temple senrtee. The > . howerert my 

(in spite of their own dewSUon^ .** a watch is 
the third part of the night *0 that they alwajrs 
bod /bur night-watches (comp. Mch. ix. 3), 
but Utat the fourth was counted as a part of 
the aUtning. In the N. T. we have alhislons 
to four watches, a division borrowed from the 
Greeks and Romans. These were, 1. from 
twilight till 9 o'clock (Mark xi. 1 1 ; John xx. 
J9); 2. midnight, from 9 till 12 o'clock 
(Murk xiii. 35) ; 8. till. S in the morning 
(Mark xiii. 35 ; 3 Maoc. v. 23) ; 4. tiU day. 
break (John xviii. 23). The word held to 
mean ** hour ** is first found in Dan. iU. 6, 15, 
V. 5. Perhaps the Jews, like the Greeks, 
learnt from the Babylonians the division of 
the day into 12 parts. In our Lord's time 
the division was common (John xl. 9). 

DAYSMAN, an old English term, meaning 
umpire or ar^itratar (Job ix. 33). It is derived 
from day, in the specific sense of a day /Ixed 
for a trial, 

DEACON. The office described by this 
title appears in the N. T. as the correlative of 
Bishop. [Bisuop.] The two ore mentioned 
together in Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 8. Like 
most words of similar import, it appears to 
have boon first used in its generto sense, im- 
plying subordinate activity (1 Cor. iii. 5 ; 2 
Cor. vi. 4), and afterwards to hare g:iincd a 
more defined connotation, as applied to a 
distinct bcxiy of men in the Christian society. 
The narrative of Acts vi. is commonly referred 
to as giving an account of the institution of 
this ofiiee. The Apostles, in order to meet 
the complaints of the Hellenistie Jews, that 
their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration, call on the body of believers to 
chixntc seven men “ fuU of the Holy Ghost 
and of wisdom," whom they ** may appoint 
over this business." It may be questioned, 
however, whether the seven were not ap- 
pointed to higher functions than those of the 
deacons of the K. T. There are indications, 
however, of the existence of another body in 
the Church of Jerusalem whom we may eom- 
pore with the deacons of Phil. i. 1, and 1 
Tim. tU. 8. As the ** ehlerk"pf Ants siv* 23, 
XV. fi ; 1 Pet, v. I, wero not morely men 
advanced in years, so the ^ young men ** of 
4cts V* 0, 10, were probaldjF hot merely 
young men, but persons occupying a disMitet 
position . and exercising dia^i^ frinetlohe. 
.lasuming the identity of ibn two nnmee. wo : 
have to aik*«-(t} To WlMklt ptaevtoun ocgonlaa- 1 


tioB»if ony.tlMoidorfr iMooiiblOf. <3) What 
were the gnalillcationa and ftinMiems of the 
men ao detignated t I# As ttio oonstitation 
of the Jewfsh i^^nagogue bad ite eidera or 
paatora, ao alao It |iad Ite aubordinate offlears 
(Luke iv. ;20), whose work it was to give 
^e reader the roll# containing the leasona 
for the day, to clean the synagogue, to open 
and close it at the right times. II. The 
moral qualifications described in 1 Tim. iii., 
as necessary for the office of a deacon, are 
substantially tlie same as those of the bishop. 
The deaeons, however, were not required to 
bo " given to hospitality," nor to be "apt to 
teach." It was enough for them to " hold 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience." 
They were not to gain their living by disrepnt- 
able occupations. On offering themselves for 
their work they were to be subject to a strict 
scrutiny (1 Tim. iii. 10), and if this ended 
satisfactorily were to enter on it. From the 
analogy of the synagogue, and from the scanty 
notices of the N. T., we may think of the 
deacons or " young men " in the Church of 
Jerusalem as preparing the rooms in which 
the disciples met, taking part in the distribu« 
tion of alms out of the common fond, at first 
with no direct sui>ervlsion, then under that of 
the Seven, and afrerwards under the elders, 
maintaining order at the daily meetings of the 
disciples to break bread, baptising new con- 
verts, distributing the bread and the wine of 
the Lord's Stipper, which the Apostle or his 
representative had blessed. It does not 
appear to have belonged to the office of a 
deacon to teach publicly in the Church. • 

DEACONESS. The word5w£icoFOv is found 
in llom. xvi. I (A. V, ♦* servant"), associated 
with a female name, and tliis has led to tho 
conclusion that there existed in the Apostolic 
age, as there undoubtedly did a little later, an 
ardor of women benring that title, and ex- 
ercising in relation to their own sex fonctions 
which were analogous to those of the deacons. 
On this hypothesis it lias been inferred that 
the women mentioned in Rom. xvl. 6, 12, 
belonged to such an order. The rulM gn'en 
os to the conduct of women in 1 Tim. iii. 
11, Tit. ii. 3, have in like manner been 
referred to them, and they have been iden- 
tified oven with the "widows" of 1 Tim. v. 
3-10. 

DEAD SEA. This name nowhere occurs 
in the Bible, and appears not to have existed 
until the 2nd century after Christ. In Che 
O. T. the lake is called " the Salt Sea," and 
"the Sea of the Plain," and under the 
Ibnnor of these names it is doseribed^ 

DBARTIL [Famiiib.] 

DBtBIB* the name of three plaeeB of Palea- 
tine. 1» A town la the moantaiiHi of Judah 
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(lodi. XT. 49), one of a group of eleven ciUce 
to the weif nf Hebron. The cerUer name of 
DeUr woe Kiijatheepher, of book** 

(Joeh. XT. 15$ Jndg. I. 11), and Kiijath- 
, ewmah, ** eHj of palm ** (Joeh. xt. 49). It 
orae one of the citiee gtTon with their ** tub* 
iihi** to the prieeU ( Joth* xxf. 15 $ 1 Chr. 
Tl» 58). DeMr haa not been diaoovered 
with eeftaintjin modem timee; but about 
throe mRea to tiie west of Hebron is a deep 
and secluded vallej called the ITod^ AToMhilr, 
sndooed on the north by hilla, of which one 
bears a name certainly suggestive of Debir-«- 
Dmotr^baiu—U^ A place on the north boundary 
of Judah, near the ** Valley of Aehor ** (Josh. 
XT. 7), and therefore somewhere in the com* 
plications of hill and ravine behind Jericho. 
A Wady Xydhfjr is marked in Van do Velde's 
map as close to the 3. of Nehy Musa^ at the 
N. W. comer of the Dead Sea. — 3. The 
** border of Debir ** is named as forming part 
of the boundary of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), and 
as apparently not fur from Mahanaim. 

DEB'ORAH. 1. The nurse of Rebekab 
(Gen. xxxT. 1). Deborah accompanied Be* 
bekah from the house of Bethuel (Oen. xxiv. 
59), and is only mentioned by name oa the 
occasion of her burial, under the oak*ti ee of 
Bethel, which was called in her honoui Alion- 
Bachuth. — 2. A prophetess who judged Jsriiel 
(Judg. iv., T.). She lived under tho jialin- 
tree of Deborah, between Kaniah and Bethel 
in Mount Ephrnim (Judg. iv. 5), whie'i, tw 
palm-trees were rare in Palestine, is men- 
tioned as a well-known and solitary landii.ark, 
and was probably the ?'vme sjjot asUmtc;tUed 
(Judg. XX. 53) Baal-Tamar, or tlic sanctuary 
of the palm” (Stanley, S. and P, HO). She 
was probably a woman of Ephraim, although, 
from the expression in Judg. v. 13, some sup* 
pose her to have belonged to Issachur. Lapi- 
doth was probably her husband and not Barak, 
as some say. She was not so much a judge as 
one gifted with prophetic command (Judg. 
Iv. 6, 14, T, 7), and by virtue of her inspira- 
tion “a mother in Israel.” Jabin's tyranny 
was peculiarly felt in the northern tribes, 
who were near his capital and under her 
iorisdiction, vis. Zcbulon, Naphuli, and 
Issaebar : hence, when she summoned Barak 
to the deliverance, it was on them that the 
brunt of the battle fell. Under her direction 
Barak encamped on the broad summit of 
Tabor. Deborah’s prophecy was fulfilled 
(Judg. iv. 9), and the enemy's general 
perished among the **oaks of the wanderers 
(Zaanaim),'* in the tent of Uio Bedouin 
Kenite’s wife (Judg. iv. 21) In the northern 
moantains. Deborah’s title of ** prophetess '* 
incl nd e s tho notion of inspired pc»etry, as in 
fts* XT. 20$ and in this sense the glorious 


triumphal ode (Judg. v.) well viiidicotcs her 
elaiiu to the ofifiec. 

DEBTOR. [Loan.] 

DECAP'OLIS. This name occurs only 
three times in the Scriptures, Matt. iv. 25, 
Mark t. 20, and 81# Immediately after 
the oonqueat ef |||rla by the Romans (b.o. 
05) ten cities a|^m to hare been rebuilt, 
partially colonised, and endowed with peculiar 
privileges; tits country sronnd them was 
hence called Dsonpo/fe. Pliny enumerates 
them as follows: Seythopolia^ JlippoSp dlUdara^ 
PeiiOf PhUadetphiat Oerasoj' Diotit Canatha^ 
Datnasenst snd PaphatM* All the cities of 
Decapolis, wiUi the single exception of Scy tho- 
polis, lay on the east of the Jordan. It 
would appear, however, from Matt. iv. 2.5, 
and Mark vii. 51, that Decapolis was u 
general appellation for a large district ex- 
tending along both sides of the Jordan. 
Pliny says it reached from Damascus on the 
north to Philadelphia on the south, and from 
Scythopolis on the west to Canatha on tiie 
east. This region, once so populous and 
prosperous, from which multitudes (locked to 
bear tho Saviour and through which multi- 
tudes followed His footsteps, is now almost 
without an inhabitant. 

DE'DAN. 1. The name of a eon of Tlaamah, 
son of Cush (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chr. i. 9). — 2. A 
son of Jokshan, son of Ketiirah (Gen. xxv. 3 ; 
1 Chr. i. 32). — The passages in ll\i- Bibk* in 
whicl^ ')c‘dan is rrientiuncd (be** j|r> the gem a- 
logie.s above referred to) are c<jrdained in the 
prophecies of Isaiah (xxi. 13), Jerezuiah {xxv. 
23, xlix. H'>, ami Ezekiel (.xxv, 13, xxvii. 13 
20, xxxviii. 13), and ore in ex cry case ob- 
scure. The probable inferences from 
mentions of Dedan are — 1. That Dedun, son 
of Baamah, settled on the shores of the ivr- 
sian Gulf, and his descendants bccumccaraTiut- 
merchants between that coast ami l*ait•^tiu»•. 
2, That Jokshan, or a son of Jokshan, by iti- 
termarriage with the Cushite Dedan fumed 
a tribe of the wuue name, which appe u s to 
have had its chief settiement in the bortlriH 
of Idtiiuaea, and perhaps to have led a pits* 
toral life. 

DE'UANIM. Is. xxl. 13. (Dr.OAN.] 

DEDICA3 ION, FEAST OF THE, the fes- 
tival instituted to commeiuoraUi the j)utgiivg 
of the Temple and the rebuihling of the aliur 
after Judas Muccabaeus had drivim out the 
Syrians, b.c* 164. It is named only once ui 
the Canonical Serlpturcs, John x. 22. its 
institution is recorded I Macc. iv. 32-59. ft 
commenced on the 25th of Chisleu, iho anni- 
versary of the pollution of the I'einple by 
^Antiochus Epiphanes, a.c. 167. Like the 
great Mosaic feasts, It lasted eight diays, but 
it did not requiiw sUenduuce at Jerusalem. 
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It waa an ocaaaion of much foatiTity* The 
writer of 2 Maco. tclla us that it was cele- 
brated in nearly the same manner aa the 
Feast of Tabernacles, with the carryinF of 
branches of trees, and with much dngltig 
(X. 6, 7). Josephus states that the fhstinl 
was called Lights/* In the Temple at 
Jerusalem the **IIallel’* was sung eTci 7 day 
of the fcasU 

DEKK. [Fallow-Dbbiu] 

DEGREES, SONGS OF, a title given to 
fifteeif Psalms, ftromexx. toczxxiv. inclustve. 
Four of them are attributed to David, one is 
ascribed to the pen of Solomon, and the other 
ten give no indication of their author. With 
respect to the term rendered in the A. V. 
** degrees,’* a great dlvercity of opinion pre- 
vails, but the most probable opinion is that 
they were pilgrim songs, sung by the people 
as they went up to Jerusalem * » 

DE'IIAVITES mentioned only once in 
Scripture (Ear. Iv. 9) among the colonists 
planted in Samaria after the completion of the 
Captivity of Israel. They are probably the 
Dai or Dahl, mentioned by Herodotus (1. 12J) 
among the nomadic trilics of Persia. 

DKI/ILAII, a woman who dwelt in the 
valley of Sorck, beloved by Samson (Judg. 
xvi. i-lS). There seems to be little doubt 
that she was a Philistine courtesan. [Samson.] 

DELUGE. [Noah.] 

DK’LUS, inentiuncd in 1 Macc. xv. 23, is 
the smallest of the islands called Cycbd‘‘s in 
the Acgaean Sea. It was one of no chief 
s(>au of the worship of Apollo, aud w^as cele* 
brated as the birthplace of this god and of 
his sister Artemis (Diana). 

DE'MAS, most probably a contraction from 
Demetrius, or perhaps from Dcmarchus, a 
companion of Si. Paul (Philem, 24 ; Col. Iv. 
14) during his first imprisonment at Rome. 
At a later jicriod (2 Tim. iv. 10) we find him 
nii'uUoned as having deserted the apostle 
tiiroiigh love of this present world, and gone 
to ThesHuUmica. 

DEMK'TKICS, a maker of silver shrines of 
Artemis at Ephesus ( Acts xix, 24). These were 
siitall moilcls of the great temple of the 
Ephesian Artemis, with her statue, which it 
was customary to carry on journeys, and 
place on houses, as charms. 

LEMK'TRIUS I., surnamed Sotcr, •'The 
Saviour,’* king of Syria, was the son of 
Seleucus Philopator, and grandson of Antio- 
chus the Great. While still a boy he was 
sent by his father as a hostage to Rome (b.c. 
17.)) tn exchange for his uncle Antiochus 
Kpiphaties. From his position he was unable 
lo offer any opposition to the usurpation of the 
Syrian throne by Antiochus IV. ; but on the 
deps4i u* *hat monarch (n.c. 164) be cUimed , 


hie liberty and the recognition of his claim 
by the Roman senate in prcfereiAe to that of 
hla cousin Antloohua V. Ilia petition was re- 
fused, he left Italy secretly, and landed with 
a amali force at Tripolia In Phoenicia (2 Maca. 
xlv, 1 ; 1 Mace* vii. 1). The Syrii^ soon 
declared in hla fovour. (b*o* 162), and An* 
tioehos and his protestor Lysias were pot 
to death (I Mace* viL 2, 6 ; 2 Macc* ziv. 2). 
Hia eampaignt againat the Jews were nnsne- 
eessfol* In n.o. 162, Alexander Bales was 
brought forward, with the consent of the 
Roman senate, aa a claimant to the throne* 
The rivals met in a decisive engagement (b.o* 
150), and Demetrius, after displaying the 
greatest personal bravery, o'as defeated and 
slain (1 Macc. x. 43«50). 



DKME*TR1US II., “The Victorious ” (M- 
cator), was the elder son of Demetrius Soter. 
lie was sent by his father, together u ith his 
brother Antiochus, with a large treasure, to 
Cnidus, when Alexander Bulas laid claim to 
the throne of Syria. When be was grow'n 
up he made a descent on Syria (b.c. 148), 
and W'as received with general favour (I 
Macc. X. 67 If.). Ills campaigns against 
Jonathan and the Jews arc dcscribcil in 1 
Maco. X., xi. In b.c. 138, Demetrius was 
taken prisoner by Arsoccs VI. (Mithridates), 
whose dominions he had invaded (1 Macc. 
xir. 1-3). Mithridates treated his captive 
honourably, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage* When Antiochus Sidetes, who had 
gained possession of the Syrian throne invaclef 
Purthia, Phraates employed Demetrius to 
effect a diversion. In this Demetrius sue- 
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utMr 9m^hUk Aiitioclitti Ml b hi 
«#ate iBp Wlw iiMt te ii of llio Qsftiia erontt 
(MlHii NotloAf 

vqWOiM hf ML Maooiii «pMoM,iA tM 
MU lUkiiW'l^ oIMf MMitli dotat 

' "ta iMt’iMMinriaaiL itfMfediiift' tn 
iMIi^ lAlli ■ttiiipIbS'M otoiyii M'oiiOv' - - 
liMo ftp oftiMtwl Ourtt ii 
fulMiiK IhHMMr, wlktn tliikoMomtait 
wapundiOML aaB» tt li ond InUOTliiinwilily 
with ^god ;** olterwudi in ttUtoil, whoniho 
Uio of tho gods had beoomt mora exalted 
aad loM fluniUar, the “demona** are ipokeA 
of aa f&tenudiate beings, the measengen ef 
the gods to men. In the Gospele goneaaHyi 
la Jamee IL 19» and in Her. xtL 14, the 
demons are spoken of as spiritual behn^ at 
enmity with God, and having power to affliet 
man, not only with disease, but, as is marked 
by the fkequent epithet unclean,** with 
s^ritual pollution also. They ** believe** 
the power of God ** and tremble '* (James IL 
19) ; they recognise the Lord as the Son of 
God (Matt. viii. 29; Luke iv. 41), and 
acknowledge the power of Ills name, used in under any direct and personal power of cviL 
exorcism, in the place of the name of Jehovah, He uses an argument, as to the division of 
by Ills appointed messengers (Acts xlx. 15) ; Satan against himself, which, if possession 
and look forwanl in terror to the Judgment be unreal, becomes inMoclosive and almost 
to come (Matt, vili. 20). The description is Insincere. Lastly, the ringle fact rcconicd of 
precisely that of a nature akin to the angelic the entrance of the demons at Gadara (Mark 
In knowledge and powers, but with the em« v. 10-14) into the herd of swine, and the 
phatie addition of the idea of positive and effect which that entrance caused, is suffl- 
active wlekedncss. cient tg overthrow the notion that our Lord 

DtMttlACA, This word U frequently and tlie Evangelista dl noi assert or imply 
used in the N. T., and applied to persons anyol^cctive reality of p ossessio n. We are 
suffering under the possesion of a demon or led, therefore, to the ordinary and literal 
^ evil spirit, such possession generally showing interpretation of these passagra, that there 
itself visibly in bodily disease or mental are evil spirits, subjects of the EvU One, who 
derangement. It has been maintained by in the days of the Lord Himself and Hia 
many persona that our Ixird ami the Evan- Apostles especially, were permitted by God to 
gdSsts, In referring to demoniacal possession, exercise a direct inguence over tbs souls and 
spoke tnly in accommodation to the general bodies of certain men« This Inffuenee is 
beUof of the Jews, without any assertion as elearly distinguished from the mndinary power 
to Hs troth or its falsity. It is concluded of corruptfon and temptation wielded by Satan 
that, since the symptoms of the affliction through the permission of God. The dU* 
were frequently those of bodily disease (as tinguishlng feature of possewion is the corn- 
dumbness, Matt, is. 52; blindness, Matt, plete or Sneomplote loss of tbe suffrrer^s 
xii. 22; epnepay, Mark ix. 17-27), or those reason or power of will; his se^ions, bis 
..jieen in cases of mrdinai y insanity (as in Matt, words, and almost his thoughts are nmstered 
viii. 29; Mark v. l-£), and since also the by the evil iq»irit (Mark L 24, v. 7; Acts 
phrase ** to have a devil ** Is constantly used xlx, 15), till bis pefsanaUty seems to be 
tn eonnexiott with, and as apparently cquiva- destroyed or. If dettrt^ed, as overborne 
ient to, to be mad** (see John vil. 20, vUi. as to produce th* tMispiffiisncss of a turpfoU 
48, X. 20, and perhaps 51att. xi. 18 ; Luke vlL will within him, Uke Oml sometiinee Ml te 
8$), the demoniacs were merely persons a dream, 

soiforing under unusual diseases of body and DBNA'AIHS, A# IT, ^ poiuiy ^ (Halt, xvUi 
teSnO* But domobiaes are frequenUy disUn* 28, xx. % 9, 18^ 2t*lL 19 f Hirit tl, jtll; 
gttisbed from, ihote afflicted with bodily sick* 18, xiv, i ; Li^ xx. 24: i 

ness (see Maik L 82, xvL 17, 18 ; Luke vL ^qhn ti U xU, 4U A BomMi 

17, 1 8), even, it would seem, from the epilep* sflver ecdi^ in M Giir Bkitkm- 

1le(|bgLbr.84}|(lMm the Apoellee, U Mk ite nui* 


<kKWW|8fe 

th|8:> . . ^ 

Mark L 14, w.Ti 
theee thiagnsMhkgrff^ 

Mor doea mir Loid-8#di:«rd«nnM li ^ 
ional spifite of eva iofthg Mltltiido 
but in Hit eteiet odilvanothma' with .His 
dSseiplee, declaring Iho fheana and eondUlone 
by which powmrbvof thitt eotthi bi AxetelioA 
(Matt.xviL21). Twice alsoHedlstIttetly eon* 
neste demoniacal pnoteaBbn wBli the power 
of the edl one ; oneo la Luke x* 18, to tbe 
■evenly where He speaks of his 

power aad ttidre over deawnliee as a ** foil 
of Satan,** and again In Matt xlt^25-80, 
when He was accused of casting out Ismons 
through Beelxebnb, sad, tnstemi of giving 
anv bint that the tmasesaod were not reallv 
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bring iint «qanl to ten ''aaMn,** n nmnlmr 
■fUnrudntlBonaabd to rixtom. U wm Uto 
prtnripri ril*e» ooin of epaaan»» 

ireritlu.; ' fiMR to* 
in to*~iEtiMynrd it wool^ iNto IIM n 
wn*1t|« to* otVtaar/ ^ tor • 

S» «* Pi, 



I>enaritM ofTOtartiia. 


DEFTTTT. The uniform rendering in the 
A. y. of the Greek word which eifnifics 
** proconsul” (Acts xiii. 7, 8, 18, xix. 88). 
The English word is curious in itself, and to 
a certain extent appropriate, having been 
applied formerly to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

DER’BE {Acta xiv. 20, 21, xvi. I, xx. 4). 
The exact position of this town has not yet 
been ascertained, but its general situation is 
undoubted. It was In the eastern part of 
the great upland plain of Ltcaoxia, which 
stretches from IcoNivn eastwards along the 
north side of the chain of Taurus. It must 
have been somewhere near the place where 
the pass called the Cilieian Gates oprncl a 
way from the low plain of Cilic ia to the 
table-land of the interior; and probably it 
was a stage upon the great road which passed 
this.wny. 

DK8EKT, a word which is i^Nirlngly em- 
ployeti in the A. V. to translate tout Hebrew 
terms, of which three are essentially different 
in signlftcation. A ** desert,** in the sense 
which Is ordinarily attached to the word, is 
a vast, burning, sandy plain, alike destitute 
of trees and of water. Here, It Is simply 
necessary to show that the words rendered 
in the A. V. by ** desert,** when used in the 
historical books, denotctl dchnite localities ; 
tnd that those localities do not answer to the 
summon conception of a clesert.**- — 1. AuX- 
ii.ut. This word moans that very depressed 
and eneloBcd region^the deepest and the 
hottest chasm in the world — the sunken 
valley north and smith of the l>ekd Sea, but 
more particularly the former. [AaAUAn.] 
AxAiAii In the sense of the Jordaii Valley fa 
transhiteCbjr the word desert ” fmly in £a. 
xlvIS; 8, ;ln a more kenefal amise of waste, 
deserted eoiinnry^ medning eelli^.iNrSdst^ 
b|r tim l^ortoEemMhediwsn the 

Qese^ iw ihe^ ioakdai2^ of ArtMf 
eseuwr feg;: the |M|8iaig said twke s 

aw,!). B. 


aa Is. txxr, 1, 8, nl. 8, xU. 10, IM; ;ret. 
II. 6, T. 8» xtH. 6, L 12 ; but thU gemral 
Bssa la never found In the hlatorleal bodta 
ThifwoiK^ which onrtfanalari 
' foegdenily rendeced : 
is eeeumtelr the «« pasture jpoontt*’ 
j^ls jnost hrequitify^ used for those traeia of 
what* htad whleh He beyond ih» enltivatsd 
ground In the Immediate neighbourhood of 
the towna and vlllagea of PalesUne, and 
which are a very ftimiliar feature to the 
traveller in that country. In the poetical 
hooka ** desert ** Is found as the translatlcn 
of AHdhar in Dent, xxxli. 10 ; Job xxiv. 5 ; 
la. xxi. 1 ; Jer. xxv. 24. — 8. Ciiakbaii, 
appears to have the force of flryness, and 
thence of desolation. U docs not occur in 
any historical passages. It is rendered 
” desert** in Ps. cii. 6; Is. xlviii. 21 ; Back, 
xiii. 4. The term commonly employed for it 
in the A. V. is ** waste places ** or ” dcsolk- 
tion.**-»4. JesiiImon with the definite article, 
apparently denotes the waste tracts on both 
sides of the Dead Sea. In all these coses it 
is treated as a proper name in the A. V. 
VTithout the article it occurs in a few pas- 
sages of poetry ; in the following of which 
it is rendered ** desert.*' Ps. Ixzxviii. 40 ; 
cvl. 14 ; Is. xliii. 19, 20. 

DEUTERONOMY, which means “the re- 
petition of the law," consists chiefly of three 
discourses delivered by Moses shortly before 
his death. Subjoined to these discourses are 
the Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses, and 
the story of his death. — 1. The first dis- 
course (1. I — Iv. 40). After a brief historical 
I introduction, the speaker recapitulates the 
! chief events of the last 40 years in the 
wilderness, and especially those events which 
had the most immediate bearing on the entry 
of the people Into the promised land. To 
this discourse is appended a brief notice of 
the severing of the three cities of refuge on 
the east side of the Jordan (Iv. 41-48).— II. 
Tho second discourse is Introduced like the 
first by an explanation of the circumstances 
under which it was delivered (iv. 44-491 
It extends from chap. v. I— xxvi. 19, and 
contains a reenpitulution, with some motlih- 
cations and additions, of the Law already 
given on Mount Sinai. — 111. In the third 
discouriic (xxvii. I — ^xxx. 20), the Elders of 
Israel are associated with Moses. The 
people arc commanded to set up stones upon 
Mount Ebal, and on them to write ‘•aU the 
words of this low.** Then follow the several 
curses to be pronounced by the l^evites on 
Ebai (xxvii. 14-26), and the blesdags on 
Gerialm (xxviii. 1-14).— XV. The deUvery 
oTUif Law as written (forlteetiU 

fkrf^r yfCicrv a tieu) be the euefeody el ikt 
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LtfTlt<%cvid m chnrge to tbo people to hear* 
reed ooee every 9errn year* (xxxi.) : tb< 
Song of Mosea apoken in the ears of th 
people (xxk\, 30-xxxii. 44) : and the ble.s: 
Ing of the twelve triboa (xxxiil.). — V. TV 
Book cloaee (xxxiv.) with an account of th 
death of Moaea, which la flrat announced t 
him in xxxii. 48-52. — It haa been inaintainct 
by many modern critics that Dcuteronom; 
la of later origin than the other four books o 
the Pentateuch ; but the bot>k bears witnesi 
to its own authorship (xxxi. 19), and I 
expressly cited in the N. T. as the work o: 
Moses (Matt. xix. 7,8 ; Mark x. 3 ; Act 
iii. 22, vii. 37). The lost chapter, contain- 
« Ing an account of the death of Moses, was 
of course added by a later hand, nn<l {lerhapi 
formed originally the beginning of the book 
of Joshua, [Pkntatkucii.) 

I>KV1L. The name describes Satan a: 
slandering Ood to man, and man to God 
The former work is, of course, a part of his 
great work of temptation to evil ; and is not 
only exempUfled but Ulnstratcd as to Its 
genemt natnre and tendency by the narratlTo 
of Gen. IB* Tha eifcct is to stir np the 
apirit of fireedom In man to seek a fancied in< 
dependence; and It is but a slight step 
fkniier to impute falsehood or cruelty to 
Ood, The other work, the slandering or 
accusing man before Ood is, as it must 
nrcessarily be, unintelligible to ns. The 
essence of this accusation is the imputation 
of seldsb motives (Job 1. 9, 10), and its refu- 
tation is placed in the self-sncnfice of those 
*• who loved not their own lives unto death.* 
[Satan; Dk^ion.] 

DhW, This In the summer is so copious 
In Palestine that it supplies to some extent 
the absence of rain (Kcclus. xviii. 16, xlHi. 
22), and becomes important to the agricul- 
tnrist. As a proof of this copiousness the 
well-known sign of Gideon (Judg. vl. 37, 39, 
40) may be adduced. Thus it is coupled in 
the divine blessing with min, or mentioned 
as a prime source of fertility (Gen. xxvii. 
2S; I>eut, xxxUi. 13; Zcclx, viu. 12), and 
its withdrawal Is attributed to a curso (2 
Bam. I. 21 ; 1 K, xvii. 1 ; Hag. 1. 10). It 
becomes a leading object in prophetic ima- 
gery by reason of Its peuctniting moisture 
without the ajiparcnt effort of rain (Deut. 
xxxii, 2; Job xxix. 19; Ps. cxxxiii. a; 
Krov, xlx, 12 ; la. xxvi. 19 ; Hos. xlv. 5 ; 
Mic, r« 7) ; while its spee«]y evanescence 
(jpUmf Mo friniieittifoodnciMi of the hypo« 
orito (Hos, vl, 4, scilf. I), 

UIADKM. What the dia<1em ’* of the 
Jews was w© know not. That of other no- 
tions of antl<|ttiiy^ was a OUet of silk, two 
losnes bemud round the head and tied 


behind, the invention of which is attribntod 
to Liber. Its colour was gt‘nerally white ; 
sometimes, however, it was of blue, like that 
of Darius ; and it was sown with pearls or 
other gems (Zeeh, ix. in), and enriched 
with gold (llcv. ix. 7). It was peculiarly 
the mark of Oriental sovereiims (I Marc, 
xiii. 32). A crown was used by the kings 
of Israel, even in battle (2 Sam. i. 10) ; but 
in all probability this w'as not tlio state 
crow'n (2 Sam, xii. 30), although used in the 
coronation of Joash (2 K. xi. 12;. In Kslb, 
1. 11, ii. 17, we have erther for the turban 
worn by the Persian king, queen, or other 
eminent persons to whom it w as conceded us 
a special favour (viii. 15). 2’he diadem of 
the king differed from that of others in hav* 
ing un ereH triangular peak. The words in 
Kx. xxiii. 15 mean long and fiowing tiirban» 
of gorgeous colours. 



Silvers* of Tttrsdracbm of Tfgrsoe*, kingr of .Sjrliu 

DIAL, The word ma'UlCfh is the same ns 
:hat rcmiered ••steps” in A. V. (Ex. xx. 2f» ; 
K. X. 19), and ••degrees” in A, V. (2 K. 
X. 0, 10, U t xxxviU, 8), where, to 
:lve a consistent rendering, we should road 
rlth the margin the “degrees” rather than 
he “(ILal ” of Ahax. In the abs4?ncc of any 
iateriu> for determining the shape and 
(trueture of the solar instrument, which 
certriinly appears Intended, the best course* in 
o follow the most strictly natur.d meaning 
f the words, and to conshlcr that the 
a^nhUh were really stairs, and that the 
>hadow (perhafis of some column or ol>c]i*»W 
HI the top) fell on a greater or smalb-r luirolM r 
•f them according as th® sun uaa low or 
igli. The terrace of a palace mighi easily 
(C thus ornamented, 

DIAMOND (Ileb. jfah/ilom), a 
:onc, the third in the second row ott me 
TCiistplate of tbe nigh-priest (Ex. xxvns. 
3, xxiix. 11)* and mnviioned by Koekiei 
II) nmoifg the preeious 
V king of Tyw. Borne suppoiw to 

he the ©merald*** lUs^pecting , 

'hlch is tiwdsLtrd “ diamoitd ” tn irr. ivU. 
swse ttcwkr AHAWswr* 
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DIAN'A. This I.ntin word, properly dc- 
notlfifr a Homan divinity, is ilic representative 
of the Greek Artemin, the tutelary (goddess of 
the Kphesiana, who plays »o important a part 
In the narrative of Acta xis. The Ephealnn 
Diana, was, however, regarded as invested 
with very different uttribuica, and la rather 
to be identified with Astrtrt<* and other female 
divinities of the East. Tlie coin below will 
give some notion of the imago of the true 
Ephesian Diana, which v as grotesque and 
archaic in character. The head wore a 
mural crown, eacli hand held a bar of metal, 
and the lower part ended in a rude block 
covered with figures of animals and mystic 
inscriptions. This idol was regarded as an 
object of peculiar sanctity, and w'us believed 
to have fallen dowm from heaven (Acts xix. 
35). The cry of the mob (Acta xix. 28), 
** Great is Diana of the Ephesians !'* and the 
strong expression in vcr. 27, “whom all 
Asia and the world worahippeth,** may be 
abundantly illustrated from a Tarioty of 
sources. The term ** great •* was oTidenUy 
a title of honour recognised as belonging to 
the Ephesian goddess. We And It in In* 
scrlptions* 



Gtvok Impcrlsl copper coin of Ephosos sed Smyrna. 

DIB'I.ATII (accurately Diar.Aii), a place 
named only in Ez. vi. 1 1, as If situated at 
one f»f the extremities of the land of Israel, 
is fX’rhups only another form of KiBLAtr. 

Dl'UON. 1. A town on the east side of Jor- 
iliin, in the rich pastoral country, which was 
taken pos«e*»ion of and rebuilt by the children 
of Gud (Nuiu. xxxii. 3, S^), From this cir- 
cumstance it possibly received the name of 
Diiu>n-Gao (Numb, xxxill. 45, 46). Its 
ftrst mention is in Num. xxi. 30, and from 
this it appears to have belonged originally 
to the Moiibites. Wo And Dibon counted to 
lieulum in the list* of Joshua (xiii. 0, 17), 
In the time of Isaiah and Jeremiah, however, 
it was again in possession of Moab (Is. xv. 
2 ; Jer. xlviii. 18, 22, comp. 24). In the 
same denunciations of Isaiah it appears, 
probably, under the name of Dimom. In 
modern times tb» name DWbait has been dls- 
eovcrtnl as attached to extensive ruins on 
Uuman road, abrmt three miles north of 


the Arnon (TTafit/ Modjeb). — S. Oie of the 
towns which were rc-iiihabited by the men of 
Judah after the return from captivity (Neh. 
xi. 25), Identical with Dimonau. 

DDRON-GAD. [Dibon.] 

DIDRACHMON. [Monev ; Bukkei..] 

DID'YMUS, that Is, the Ttvin, a surname 
of the Apostle Thomas (John xi. 16, xx. 24, 
xxi. 2). [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAII (Gen. x. 27; 1 Chr. 1. 21), a 
son of Joktnn, whose settlements, in common 
with those of the other sons of Joktan, must 
be looked for in Arabia. The name in 
Hebrew ftignifics “ a palm-tree,** hence it Is 
thought that Diklah is a part of Arabia con- 
taining many palm-trees. 

Dl’MONAlI, a city in the south of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 22), perhaps the same as Dibon 
in Neh. xi. 25. 

D1*NA11, the daughter of Jacob by Leah 
(Gen. XXX. 21). She accompanied her father 
from Mesopotamia to Canaan, and, having 
ventured among the inhabitant^ was violated 
by Sheohem the son of Hamor, the chieftain 
of the territory in which her fhther had 
settled (Gen. xxxiv.). Shechem proposed 
to make the usual reparation by paying a 
sum to the father and marrying her (Gen. 
xxxiv. 12). But in this case the suitor was 
an alien, and the crown of the offence con- 
sisted in its having been committed by an 
alien against the favoured people of God ; he 
had “wrought folly in Israel” (xxxiv. 7). 
The proposals of Hamor, w*ho acted as his 
deputy, were framed on the recognition of 
the hitherto complete separation of Die two 
peoples ; he proposed the fusion of the two by 
the establishment of the rights of inter- 
marriage and commerce. The sons of Jacob, 
bent upon revenge, availed themselves of the 
eagerness, which Shcciicm showed, to eifeot 
their purpose ; they demanded, as a condi- 
tion of the proposed union, the circumcision 
of the Bhcchcmitcs. They therefore assented ; 
and on the third day, when the pain and 
fever resulting from the operation were at 
the highest, Simeon an^ Levi, own brothers 
to Dinah, attacked them unexpectedly, slew 
all the males and plundered their city. 

DI'NAITES (Esr. iv. 9), the name of some 
of the Cuthaean colonists who were placed 
In the cities of Samaria after the captivity of 
the ten tribes. 

DIN'HABAH (Gen. xxxvl. 32 ; 1 Chr. 1. 
43), the capital city, and probably the birth- 
place, of Bola, son of Bcor, king of Edom. 

DIONYS'lUS THE AUEOPAOITE (Acts 
xvil. 84), an eminent Athenian, converted to 
Christianity by the preaching of St. Paul. 
He Is said to have been first bishop of Athena. 
The writings which were once attrihuted te 
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afiiiJw^io^ of the 6tli mtarj. 

DUnrrmis (s vaoe* siv. ss \ s hmo. tt 

S9)« alto oallcd Baccuvs^ fho of wine. 
His vordiip wot greatly mkhdiaed the 
hMorporatioa of Sastem dmnents^ gnd 
asmimed tho twoftdd ihrm of wild orgies and 
mystio rites. To the Jew^ Dionysos wonld 
necessarily appear as the emMiment of 
paganism In its most material shape, sane* 
tioning the most tumnltaons passions and 
the arorst eseesses. 

DIOSCOKIN'THIUS. [Months.] 

DXOT^EPHES, a Christian mentioned in 
S John 0, but of whom nothing is known. 

DISCIPLE. [Schools.] 

DISPERSION, THE JEWS OP THE, or 
simply Tns Dispersion, was the general 
title applied to those Jews who remained 
settled in foreign countries after the return 
from the Babylonian exile, and during the 
period of the second Temple. The Disper- 
sion, as a distinct element influencing the 
entire character of the Jews, dates from the 
Babylonian exile. Outwardly and inwardly, 
by its effects both on the Gentiles and on the 
people of Israel, the Dispersion appears to 
hams been the clearest proridential prepara- 
tion for the spread of Christianity. At the 
beginning of the Christian era the Dispersion 
was dirided into three great sections, the 
Babylonian, the Syrian, the £gy*ptlan. Pre- 
cedence was yielded to the first From 
Babylon the Jews spread throughout Persia, 
Media, and Parthia. The Greek conquests 
in Asia extended the limits of the Dispersion. 
Seleocua Nlcator transplanted large bodies 
of Jewish colonists from Babylonia to the 
capitals of his western prorinccs. His policy 
was followed by his successor Antiochus the 
Great; and the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes only served to push forward the 
Jewish emigration to the remoter districts of 
his empire. Large settlements of Jews were 
established In Cyprus, In the islands of the 
Aegacan, and on the western coast of Asia 
Minor. The Jews of the Syrian provinces 
gradually formed a closer connexion with 
their new homes, and together with the 
Greek langaage adopted in many respects 
Greek ideas. This Ilellenizing tendency, 
however, Ibund its most free development at 
Alexandria. The Jewish settlements esta- 
blished there by Alexander and Ptolemy I. 
became the source of the African dispersto, 
which spread over the north coast of Africa* 
and perhaps inland to Abyssinia. At (^ene 
and Bemice (Tripeti) the Jewish inbabiUtits 
formed a eonaldenble portion of the popula- 
The iewlsli scfttlcaimits In Borne were 




-«p«lra and 
whom hh wNkglht w^ wm 
located In the quarter. Be 

the telgn of CtettdtuB the Jqws beeamo 
ob^BKda of e^icdoii ftom their ImmeiiM 
nnmWiif and the Internal disputes led to 
thptf' banlahment ftotn the city (Acts xtIU. 
S). This exphlsten, if general, can only 
hate been temporary, for in a fow years the 
Jews at Borne were numerous (Acts xxviii. 
17 ff.). The ihfiuence of the Dispersion on 
the rapid promulgation of Christianity can 
scarcely he overrated. The course of the 
apostolic preaching followed in a regular 
progress the line of Jewish settlements. 
The mixed assembly from which the first 
converts were gathered on the day of Pentc- 
cast represented each division of the Disper- 
sion (Acte ii. 0-11 ; (1) Parthians .... 
Mesopotamia; (3) Judaea (1. e. Nyrm). . . . 
Pamphylla; (8) Egypt • . . Greece; (4) 
Romans • . . and these converts naturally 
prepared the way for the apostles in tlie 
interval which preceded the beginning of the 
separate apostolic missions. St. James and 
St. Peter wrote to the Jews of the Dispersion 
(Jam. i. I ; 1 Pet. 1. 1). 

DIVINATION has been universal In all 
ages, and all nations alike eivilixed and 
savage. Numerous forms of divination are 
mentioned, such as divination by rods (llos. 
iv. 13) ; divinatiem by cups (Gen. xllv. 5) ; 
cdhsultation of Tcraphim fZcch. x. 3 ; Ex. 
xxi. 21 ; 1 Sam. xv. 23) [Tekaphim] ; 
divination by the liver (Ex. xxi. 21) ; divi- 
nation by dreams (Deut. xiii. 2, 3 ; Judg. 
vii. 13; Jcr. xxiii. 82), Ac* Moses forbade 
every species of divination because a prying 
into tho future clouds the mind with super- 
stition, and because it wonld have been an 
incentive to idolatry: indeed the frequent 
dcnunciationB of the sin in the prophets tend 
to prove that these forbidden arts presented 
peculiar temptations to apostate Israel. But 
God supplied his peofde with substitutes for 
divination, which would have rendered it 
sUperfinous, and left them in no doubt as to 
his will in circumstances of danger, Itatl 
they continued faithful. It was only when 
they were unfoithful that the revelation was 
Withdrawn (I 8am. xxviii. ; 3 Sam. ii. 1 ; 
V. 33, Ac.}. Superstition not unfrequently 
goca hand in hand with scepticism, and 
hence, amid the general infidelity prevalent 
throttgli the Roman empire at our lord's 
eoiping, imposture was rampaiU ; as a gtance 
at the pages of TnnHtMi will sjufftte to prove. 
1ien0i tlte lugratfiiW' trqdes of such men as 
JEMmon Maftt /Ante viti. 0 Bar*}eitts (Acts 
vUL g, the spirit of Python 


b qpoB the MnpMm of Joraatew^Aafi tTt. 11^ Jew^i okoNteu 




3^ I# I Aeto sU« lilt mod pfhim id 
Tim* B«t« xU. S0« 4fc0Oi» M w^'iK 

thA notoriims dealen In magieaL' ftodkp ^ 
EpbAfas (A«ti six. 10)w . 

DtVOBCK* The law tliiA atih* 

|cot la found Ileai. xztr* l-4» and the 
in which the right of a husband to ^to^Oe 
hia wife waa loat» are stated ib. xxU. Idf 29. 
The ground of dlrorce la a point cm whidli 
the Jewish doctors of the period of the N. T. 
widely differed ; the school of Shammai 
seeming to limit it to a moral delinquency in 
the woman, whilst that of Hillel extended it 
to trifling causes, s. p., if tho wife burnt the 
food she was cooking for her husband. The 
I*harisees wished perhaps to embroil our 
Savioiur with these rival schools by their 
question (Matt. xix. 8) ; by His answer to 
which, as well as by His previous maxim (v. 
31), he declares that but for their hardened 
state of heart, such questions would haA*e no 
place. Yet from the distinction made, ** but 
l^^ay unto you,” v. SI, 32, it seems to 
fonow, that he regarded all the lesser causes 
than ** fornication ” as standing on too weak 
ground, and declined the question of how to 
interpret the words of Moses. 

Dl'ZAHAB, a place in the Arabian Desert, 
mentioned Deut. i. 1, is identified with 
Vahabt a cape on the AV. shore of the Gulf 
qy Akabah» 

DOD'AT, an AhoUite who commanded the 
course of the 2nd month (1 Chr. xxvli. 4). 
It is prolmblo that he is tho same ris Dono, 2. 

DO'DANIM, Gen. x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. V (in 
some copies and in marg. of A. V. 1 Chr. 1. 
7, Uodaxim), a family or race descended 
from Javan, the son of Japhet (Gen. x. 4 ; 1 
Chr. i. 7). The weight of authority la in 
favour of the former name. Dodanim is 
regarded as Identical with the Dardani, who 
M ere found in historical times in Illyrlcum 
and Troy. 

IXVDO. 1, A man of Bethlehem, father 
of Klhanan, who waa one of David’s thirty 
captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 24 ; I Chr. xl. 26). 
Tic ia a difirei*ent person from — S. Dooo tiik 
Auoiiitk, (kthcr of Klcaxar, tho 2nd of tho 
three mighty men who were over tho thirty 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 0; 1 Chr. xi. 12). lie, or 
his son — in wiiioU case wo must suppose the 
words “Eleaxar son of” to have escaped 
from the text — probably had the command 
of the second monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 
4). In tho latter passage the name is 
Dovai. 

DO* EG, an Idiimaean, chief of SauTs herd- 
snen. He was at Nob when Ahlmeleoh gave 
David the sword of Qoliathj and not only 
gave information to Saul, but when otheni 
the office^ himself executed the 


, . cpder-ie destroy the prlaste*pf Kdbi 
wltli Hietr fhmIUes, to the number of Si 
hifmoiig. together with all their property (t 
fiem. xzi. 7, xxU. 9, 18, 28 ; Pa. UL). 

DOG, an animal frequently mentioned in 
Serlpture. It waa uaed by Hie Hebrewa aa a 
watch for tbdr houses (Is. IvL 10), and fer 
guarding th^ flocks (Job xxx. 1). Then 
also as now, troops of hungry and semi-wild 
dogs uaed to wander about the flelds and 
streets of the cities, devouring dead bodies 
and other offal (1 K. xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 19, 
23, xxii. 88, 2 K. lx. 10, 36 ; Jer. xv. 8, 
Ps. lix. 6, 14), and thus became such objects 
of dislike that fierce and cruel enemies are 
poetically styled dogs in Ps. xxii. 16, 20. 
Moreover the dog being an unclean animal 
(Is. Ixvi. 8), the terms, dog, dead doff, doff^a 
head were used as terms of reproach, or of 
humility in speaking of one’s self (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 14 ; 2 Sam. Ui. 8, ix. 8, xvi. 9 ; 2 K. 
Till. IS). Stanley mentions that he saw on 
the very site of Jezrecl the descendants of 
the dogs that devoured Jezebel, prowling on 
the mounds without the walls for offal and 
carrion thrown out to them to consume. 

DOORS. (Gates.) 

DOPIl'KAH, a place mentioned Nuin. 
xxxlii. 12, as a station in the Desert where 
the Israelites encamped ; see WiT.uKaNKSs. 

DOB (Josh. xvil. 11; 1 K. iv. 11 ; 1 
Macc. XV. 11), an ancient royal city of the 
Conaanites (Josh. xii. 23), whose ruler was 
an ally of Jabin king of Hazor against Joshua 
(Josh. xi. I, 2). It was probably the most 
southern settlement of tho Phoenicians on 
the coast of Syria. It appears to have been 
within the territory of the tribe of Asher, 
though allotted to Manassch (Josh. xvii. 11 ; 
Judg. i. 27). The origrinal inhabitants were 
never expelled ; but during the prosperous 
reigns of David and Solomon they were made 
tributary (Judg. 1. 27, 28), and the latter 
monarch stationed at Dor one of his twelve 
purveyors (IK. iv. 1 1). Jerome places It on 
the coast, ** in the ninth mile from Caesarea, 
on the way to rtolemaia.” Just at the point 
indicated is the small village of Tantdra, 
probably an Arab corruption of Dora, con- 
sisting of about thirty houses, wholly con- 
structed of ancient materials. 

DO'RA. 1 Maco. xv. 11, 18, 25. [Dox.] 

DOR'CAS. (Tabitha.) 

DO*THAIM. (Dotkan.) 

DO 'THAN, a place first mentioned (Gen. 
xxxvii. 17) in connexion with the history of 
Joseph, and apparently as In the ncighhottr- 
hood of Shecliom. It next appears as the 
residence of Elisha (2 K. vt. 13). Later 
still we encounter it under the name of ’ 
tMhaim, aa a landmark in the accoont of 
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nolofemff’t camputlpi against Bethnlia (Wd. 
It. 6y TKk i, 18, Till. 8). It 1 ( 0)1 known tc 
£naebiU 0 »'Who places it 12 miles to the N. 
Sebaste (Samaria) ; and here it has been dis* 
eorered in our own limes, still bearing ii 
ancient name unimpaired. 

DOVE (Ueb. YCn^h). The first mentioi 
of this bird occurs in Gen. rlii. The dove' 
rapidity of fiight Is alluded to in Ps. It. 6 
the beauty of its plumage in Ps. Ixviii. 13 
its dwelling in the rocks and Talleys in Jer. 
xlTiii. 28, and £a. vii. 16; its mournful 
voice in Is. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11 ; Nah. ii. 7 
its harmlessness in Matt. x. 16; its sim 
plicity in lies. vii. 11, and its amativcncss 
in Cant. i. 13, ii. 14. Doves are kept in 
tlomesticatcd state in many parts of the East. 
In Persia pigeon-houses are erected at 
distance from the dwellings, for the purpose 
of collecting the dung as manure. There is 
probably an allusion to such a custom in 
Is. lx. 8. 

DOVE’S DUNG. Various explanations 
have been given of the passage in 2 K. vi 
25, which describes the famine of Samaria tc 
have been so excessive, that “an a.ss*8 head 
was sold for four.score pieces of silver, am 
the fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung foi 
five pieces of silver.” Bochurt has laboureti 
to show that it denotes a si>ccics of cicer^ 
“chick-pea,” which he says the Arabs cull 
usn/Sn, and sometimes improperly “ dove’s or 
sparrow’s dung.” It can scarcely be believed 
that even in the worst horrors of a siege a 
substance so vile as is implied by the litera' 
rendering should have been used for food. 
DOWRY. {Marriaor.] 

DRACHM (2 Macc, iv. 19. x. 20, xll. 43; 
Luke XV. 8, 9), a Greek silver coin, varying 
in weight on account of the use of different 
talents. In Luke (A. V, “piece of silver ”) 
denarii seem to be intended. [Mcnkv; 

blLVKR, PIKCK OP.] 

DRAGON. The translators of tho A. V., 
apparently following the Vulgate, have ren- 
dered by the same word “ dragon ” the two 
Hebrew words Tan and Tannfn, w'hich 
appear to be quite distinct in meaning. — I. 
The former is u«ed, always in the plural, in 
Job XXX. 29; Is. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20; in 
Is. xUf. 22 ; in Jcr. x. 22, xlix. 33 ; in Ps. 
xliT. 19; and in Jcr. ix. 11, xiv. 6, U. 37 ; 
Mic. J. 8. It is always applied to s<une 
creatures inhabiting the desert, and we 
should conclude from this that it refers 
rather to some wild beast than to s serpent. 
The Syriac renders it by a word which, 
according to Pooockc, means a “ Jackal,” — 
11. The word tmmin seems to refer to any 
Areat monster, whether of the land or the 
ieWv being indeed nwe usnull/ a|)p1icd to j 


some kind of serpent or reptile, but not ex- 
elusively restrict^ to that sense. When we 
examine special passages we find tho word 
used in Gen. i. 21, of tlic great sca-nionsters, 
the representatives of the inhabitants of the 
deep. On the other hand, in F.x. vii. 9, 10, 
12, Deut. xxxii. 33, Ps. xci. 13, it refers to 
land-serpents of a powerful and deadly kind. 
In the N. T. it is only found in the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. xii. 3, 4, 7, 9, IG, 17, drc.), as 
applied metaphorically to “ the old serpent, 
called the Devil, and Satan,” the description 
of tho “ dragon ” being dictated by Iho sym- 
bolical meaning of the image rather than by 
any reference to any actually existing crea- 
ture. The reason of this scriptural symbol 
is to be sought not only in the union of 
gigantic power with craft and malignity, of 
which the serpent is the natural emblem, 
but in tho record of the serpent’s agency In 
the temptation (Gen. iii.). 

DRAM. [Dakic.] 

DREAMS. The Scripture declares, that 
the influence of the Spirit of God upon the 
soul extends to its sleeping as we!! sis its 
raking thoughts. But, in accordance with 
the principle enunciated by St. Paul in I Cor. 
xiv. 15, dreams, In which the undrrsuinding 
is asleep, arc placed below tho visions of 
prophecy, In which the understuruling pl.a.'is 
its part. It is true that the book of Job, 
stamiing »h it does on the basis of “ naiura 
reli "ion,” dwells on dreams and “ viviou'^ in 
rlccp sleep ” as the chosen method of Go<!’.s 
revelation of Himself to man (sec Job iv. 13, 
vii. ! I, xxxiii. 15). But in Nurn. xii. G; 
lent. xiii. 1, 3, 5 ; Jer. xxvii. 9 ; J^x! ii. 2^, 
&c., dreamers of dreams, whether tiue t>r 
’also, are plac<?d below “ prophet^,” and ev<*n 
jclow “ diviners and similarly in the 
limax of I Sam, xwiii. 6, we read tl. it 
* Jehovah answered J^aul not, neither by 
reams, nor by I- rim [by syntho!], r)“r by 
irophets.” Voder the Christian disj-M ri'M- 
don, while wc read frequently of truiu e*- and 
'i.sions, dreams arc never referred to 
chicles of divine revelation. In exat;i ac- 
cordance M‘ilh this principle are tiic actu*! 
'ccords of ihc dreants w’ut by 0*^*1. 3 n*- 

Toater numtjcr of such dreams wen* granrr d, 
or prediction or for warning, to tho*** 'a btj 
were aliens to the Jewish covenant. And, 
where dreams are recordcHl as means ciod * 
evelation to bis choaen serviinls, they ar* 
most always referrM to the |)erioiJ« of 
lietr earliest and most imixerfeet kti<»wledge 
Him. 

DKESH. ITiia subject includes the follow- 
ng parlieulara : - 1. Materiats- 2. O 'ou*' 
^)d decoration. 8# Name, form, ami *m>de 
i areariJDg the Torioua iirile)e«» 4. 
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Ullages relating thereto. — 1. The earliest and 
simplest robe was made out of the leaves of 
a tree, portions of which were sewn together, 
so as to form an apron (Gen. iii. 7). After 
the fall, the skins of animals supplied a more 
durable material (Oen. lit. 21), which was 
adapted to a rude state of society, and Is 
stated to have been used by various ancient 
nations. Skins were not wholly disused at 
later periods : the ** mantle ” worn by Elijah 
appears to have been the skin of a sheep or 
some other animal with the wool left on. It 
was characteristic of a prophet’s office from 
its Hie.tn appearance (Zeeh. xiii. 4 ; cf. Matt, 
vii 15). relisses of sliccpskin still form an 
ordinary article of dress in the East. The 
art of weaving hair was known to the 
Hebrews at an early period (Ex. xxvi. 7, 
xxw. G) ; the sackcloth used by mourners 
was of this material. John the Baptist’s 
robe was of earners hair (Matt. iii. 4). 

we may presume, was introduced at a 
very early peritnl, the ftocks of the pastoral 
families being kept partly for their wool 
(Qcn. xxxviii. 12) : it was at all times 
largely employed, particularly for the outer 
garments (i.ev. xiii. 47; Dcut. xxii. IL; 
Ac.). It is probable that the acquaintance of 
the Hebrews with linen, and perhaps cotton, 
dales from the period of the captivity in 
l‘’K.vpt, when they were instructed in the 
manufacture (1 Chr. iv. 21). After their 
rc'iurn to Palestine we have frequent nouccs 
of linen. Silk w'as not inirodutvd until a 
very laic period (Uev. xviii. 12). Tl:e use 
of mixed material, such os wool and flax, 
was forbidden (Ixiv. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 
11). — 2. Ofiour and df coration. The pre- 
vailing colour of the Hebrew dress was the 
natural w’hito of the mntorials employed, 
which niiglit he brought to a high state of 
bi ilhancy by the art of the fuller (Mark ix. 
3). It is uncertain when the art of dyeing 
Ix'eame known to the Hebrews ; the dress 
worn by Joseph ((icii. xxwii. 3, 23) is 
vui iom'iy taken to bo either a coat of divers 
colours,” or a tunic furnished with sleeves 
Slid reaching dow'ii to the ankles. The latter 
in probably the correct sense. The notice of 
Mcarlet thread (Hen. xxxviii. 28) impliea 
some acquaintance with dyeing. The Egyp- 
tians had carried the art of weaving and 
eiiihroidcry to a high state of perfection, and 
from them the Hebrews learned various 
methods of prcxtucing decorated stutfs. The 
elements of ornamentation were— (I ) weav- 
ing with threads previously dyed (Kx. xxxv. 
23) ; (2) the iiuroductlon gold thread or 
wire (Ex. xxvii, 6 If.); (Jx tho addition of 
figures. Those devices may have been either 
aoron into the sUitT, or cut out of other stuff 


aEi^,fticrward8 attached by needlework : in 
the rormer case the pattern woui^. ,appcar 
only on one side, in the latter the pattern 
might be varied. Kobes decorated with gold 
(Ps. xlv. 13), and at a later period with 
silver thread (cf. Acts xii. 21), were worn 
by royal personages ; other kinds of em- 
broidered robes were worn by the wealthy 
both of Tyre (Ez. xvi. 13) and Palestine 
(Judg. V. 30; Ps. xlv. 14). The art does 
not appear to have been maintained among 
the Hebrews : the Babylonians and other 
eastern nations (Josh. vii. 21 ; Ez. xxvii. 
24), as well as the Egyptians (Ez. xxvii. 7), 
excelled in it. Nor does the art of dyeing 
appear to have been followed m in Pales- 
tine : dyed robes were imported Trom foreign 
countries (Zeph. i. 8), particularly from 
Phoenicia, and were not much used on 
account of their cxpcnsivcncss : purple 
(Prov. xxxi. 22; Luke x%'i. 19) and scarlet 
(2 Sam. i. 24) were occasionally worn by the 
wealthy. The surrounding nations were 
more lavish in their use of them ; the 
wealthy Tyrians (Ez. xxvii. 7), the Midian- 
itish kings (Judg. viii. 2G), the Assyrian 
nobles (Ez. xxiii. 6), and Persian officers 
(Esth. viii. 15), are all represented in purple. 
— 3. namesy fortna^ and mode of wearing 

(he rohea. It is difficult to give a satisfactory 
account of the various articles of dress men- 
tioned in the Bible. The general character- 
istics of Oriental dress have indeed preserved 
a remarkable uniformity in all ages : the 
modern Arab dresses much as the ancient 
Hebrew did ; there are the same flowing 
robes, the same distinction bctw'ccn the outer 
and inner garments, the former heavy and 
warm, the latter light, adapted to the rapid 
and excessive changes of temperature in 
those cminlries ; and there is the same dis- 
tinction between the custumc of the rich and 
the pour, consisting in the multijdication of 
robes of a finer texture and more ample di- 
mensions. Hence the numerous illustrations 
of ancient costume, wiiich may be drawn 
from the usages of modern Orientals, supply- 
ing in great measure the want of coiilempo- 
raneoua representations. The costume of 
the men and w'uiiien W'as very similar ; there 
was PUlttcient difference, however, to mark 
the sex, and it was strictly forbidden to u 
woman to wear the appendages such as the 
staff, signet-ring, and other ornaments, or 
according to Josephus, the weapons of a 
man ; as w'cll as to a man to wear the outer 
robe of a woman (Dcut. xxii. 5). We shall 
first describe the robes which were ooinmon 
to the two sexes, and then those which were 
peculiar to women. (1.) The Mhdnfdh w;ks 
the QUMt essential article of drees. It was 
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* fllo 0 et 7 «fttting gin&enti rewmbling^ tn 10; Luke tz4 $)• The droee of the middle 
form andfoeagW eJUrf, though unfortunately and upper claecee in modem Egypt (fig. g) 
traneUled €m in the A. Y* The material 


of which It was made was either wo61| cotton* 
or linen. The primitire elFIAdneih waa with* 
out alecvee and reached only to the knee. 
Another kind reached to the wricts and 
ankles. It was in either case kept elose to 
the body by a girdle, and the fold formed by 
the orerlapping of the robe served as an 
Inner pocket. A person wciuring the eHh6^ 
H^ik alone was described as tiaked^ A. V. 
Hie annexed woodcut (fig. 1) represents the 




fla 1.^ASI Ejfjptian, Modem Effpptians.) 



Fig. a.^An Kgyplhin of ttko upp«r 

illustrates the customs of the Hebrews. (4.) 
The ordinary outer garment consisted of a 
quadrangular piece of woollen cloth, probably 
rcscdibling in shape a Scotch plaid. The sise 
and texture would vary with the means of 
the wearer. The Hebrew terms referring to 
it are — sim/oA, sometimes pat for clothes 
generally (Ocn. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 34 ; £x. iii. 
22, xxti. 9 ; Deut. x. 13 ; Is. iii. 7, iv. 1 ) ; 
bfffedf which is more usual in speaking of 
robes of a handsome and substantial cha« 


Amplest style of Oriental drens, a long loose 
sbiit or, cSthdneth without u girdle, reaching 
nearly to the ankle. (2.) The sddffi appears 
to have been a wrapper of fine linen, which 
might be used in various ways, but especially 
as a night-shirt (Mark xiv. 31). (3.) The 

m^tl was an upper or second tunic, the dif- 
ference being that it was longer than the 
first. As an article of ordinary dress it waa 
worn by kings (1 Bam. xxiv. 4), prophets (1 
Bam. xxviii. 14), nobles (Job I. 20), and 
youths (1 8am. li. 19). It may, however, be 
doubted whether the term is used in Its 
specific sense in these passages, and not 
rather for any robe that chanced to be worn 
over the MhdnetK Where two tunics are 
mentioned (Luke 111. 11) being worn at 
tbe same lii^ the see^ would be a mXiU; 
Iravdlers generally wore two, but the prac* 
itee was forbidden to the diseiples (K«tL x* . 


raeter (Gen. xxviL 15, xli. 42; Kx. xxviiL 
2 ; I K. xxii. 10 ; 3 Chr. xviii. 9 ; Is. Ixiii. 
1) ; cJsdfA, appropriate to passages where 
covering or protection is the pruminent idea 
(Ex. xxU. 26; Job xxvi. 6, xxxi. 10) ; and 
lastly Ubddh^ usual in poetry, but specially 
applied to a warrior*s cloak (2 Sam. xx. 8), 
priests’ vestments (2 K, x. 22), and royal 
apparrt (Esth. vi. 11, viil. 15). Another 
term, mad^ is specifically applied to a long 
eloek (Judg, lil. 16 ; 6 xx. 3), and to 
tbe priest’s east (Lev. vi. 19); The biqyed 
might be worn in vmrfoiis ways, either 
wrapped round the body, or worn over the 
shouklers, like a shawl, wHh the ends or 
skirls ^ dowk in fhmt ; or U 

might be thrtitrn^jHIV.the head, so as to con- 
ceal the fO; Esth. vi. 12). 

The enda wm dkirM wiOk « fringe and 

boMd wfth a dark rfoaiid (Mum. xy. 
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>S): It was confined at the waist hy a glr^, 
and the fold, formed by the orerlapping 
the robe, sensed aa a pocket.*— The drees of 
the women differed from that of the men in 
rcfrard^to the outer garment, the A 

being worn equally by both eexes^Cant. ▼< 

^ 8). The names of their distinctive robes 
were as follow : — (1) mUpachath (veilf 
wimple^ A. V.), a kind of shawl (Ruth 111. 

15; Is. iii. 22); (2) ma*atdphHh 
A. V.), another kind of shawl (Is. iii. 22) . 

(3) tiatph (veiff A. Y.), probably a lighi 
summer dress of handsome appearance and 
of ample dimensions ; (4) rddid (veil, A. V.), 
a similar robe (Is. ill. 23 ; Cant. v. 7) . 

(5) pethfgi (stomacher, A. V.), a term oi 
doubtful origin, but probably significant of a 
gay holiday dress (Is. iii. 24) ; (G) gilycnit 
(Is. iii. 23), also a doubtful word, probably 
means, as in the A. V., glasses. The gar- 
ments of females were terminated by an 
ample border of fringe (skirts, A. V.), which 
concealed the feet (Is. xlvil. 2 ; Jer. xiii 
22). Figs. 8 and 4 illustrate some of the 
{leculiaritics of female dress ; ilic former is 
an Kgyptian woman in her Iking dress 
the latter represents a dress, probably o 
great antiquity, still worn by the peasants in 
the south of Egypt. The refcienocs to Greek 
or Koman dress are few : the (2 

Mucc. xii. 35 ; Matt, xxvii. 28} was either 
the paludameHtum, the military scarf of the 
Roman soldiery, or the Greek chlamys itself, 
ahicb wrji introduced under the Er.tperors: 



fig. l^gtpikaWmsm,^ (tana) • 



Fig. 4.*— A Woman of tho ooutlioni provloce of L'ppor 

it was especially worn by officers. The 
travelling cloak referred to by St. Paul (2 
Tim. iv. 13) is generally identified with 
the Roman paetnda, of vrhich it may be a 
corruption. It is, howe%'er, otherwise ex- 
plained as a travelling-case for carrying 
clothes or books. — 4. Special usages relating 
to dress. The length of the dress rendered 
it inconvenient for activo exercise; hence 
the outer garments were cither left in ths 
house by a person working close by (Matt, 
xxiv. 18) or were thrown off when the occa- 
sion arose (Mark x. 50 ; John xiii. 4 ; Acts 
vii. 58), or, if this was not possible, as in the 
case of a j)cr8on travelling, they were girded 
up (1 K. xviii. 4G ; 2 K. iv. 29, ix. 1 ; 1 
Pet. i. 13) ; on entering a house the upper 
garment was probably laid aside and re- 
lumed on going out (Acts xii. 8). In a 
sitting posture, the garments concealed the 
feet : tills was held to be an act of rever- 
ince (Is. Ti. 2). The number of suits 
pofsessed by the Uebrews was considerable : 
a single suit consisted of an under and upper 
garment. The presentation of a robe iu 
many instances amounted to installation or 
.nvestiture (Gen. xii. 42; Bsth. vUi. 15; Is. 
Lxii. 21); on the other hand, taking it 
iway amounted to dismissal from office (2 
Haoc* iv. 38). The produetlon of the best 
robe was a mark of anecial beam In a 
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household, 22). The number of 

lobes tbttsTieoet^m or kept in stoie fur 
presents wss^ery large, and formed one of 
the main elements of wealth in the East (Job 
xxii, 16; Matt, vi. 19; Janus v. 2), so that 
to haoe clothir*g = U> be wealthy and jHJwer- 
lul (Is. iii, 6, 7). Oil grand occasions the 
enteruincr offeretl becoming robes to his 
guests. The business of making clothes 
devolved upon women in a family (lh*ov. 
xxxi. 22; Acts ix. 39); little art was re- 
C|uired in what we may term the tailoring 
dc(>artnicnt ; the garments came forth for j 
the most part ready made from the hiom, so j 
that the weaver supplanted the tailor. 

DRINK, STRONG. The Hebrew term 
sAtrar, in its etymological sense, appUe.s to 
any beverage that had intoxicating qualities. I 
We niiiy infer from Cant. vili. 2 that the | 
Hebrews were in the habit of expi'essing the ? 
juice of other fruits besides the grape for the ; 
purpose of making wine; the pomegraimte, ; 
which is there noticed, was probably one out ! 
of many fruds so used. With regard to the | 
application of the term in 1 «ter times we 
have the explicit stttement of Jernne, os well ' 
as other sources of inforiiiation, from which 
we may state that tlie following brverage-i 
were known to the Jews: — 1. yy»'«r, lishich | 
was largely consumed in Egypt under the j 
name of zythus^ and was tlienc' iiitnj<luc^d 1 
into Palestine. It wms made of barley; rer- , 
tain herbs, such as lupin and skirrett, were ! 
ii.sed as substitutes for hops. 2. (Ud€t\ which : 
is noticed in the Mishna as apf/fe-ndM. 3. i 
Honey-wine, of which there w»re two sorts, . 
one, con'dstlng of a mixture of wine, honey, 
and pep|>er ; the other a deco; ti ii of the 
Juice of the grape, termed df'ljaah (honey) by ; 
the Hebrews, and dihi by th»' nuMlern Syrians, j 
4. Vale-wine, which wa- also manufactured 
in Egypt. It w’as made by ma^^htng ihc frnit 
in water in certain profs^rtions. 6. Vari«ms , 
other fruits and vegetables arc enumenited !>y 
Pliny as supplying nifitcrijiN for factitious or 
home-made wine, siicii is ftg.s, millet, the cu- i 
rob fruit, Ac. Jt is nor inipr(;bable that the | 
Hebrews axipbed raisins to this ptir^vose in I 
the simple manner followed by the Ar.ibiaii't, i 
vis., by putting them in jirs of water and j 
burying them in the ground until fermenta- * 
tioii takes p'ace. 

IROMEDARY. [Camel.) 

DRUSll/IiA, dauglder of Herod Agrippa I. 
(Act^ xii. 1, 19 ff.) and Cyprus, She was at first 
Ijctrotbed to Antiochu^ Kpiphanes, prince of 
C«>mmagene, but was married to Aziziis, king 
of Ktnesa. Soon after, Fidix. procurator of^ 
Judaea, bronght nlK>iit her seduction by mi^ans 
of the Cyprian sorcerer Slmtm, and totik her 
Ai to wUe^ Jn Ai^Ut 24^ we tlnd her 


in ooni|iany with Felix at Caesarea. Felix 
bad by DiusllU a son named Agrippa, who, 
together with bis mother, perished in tlic 
eruption of Vesuvius under Titus. 

1 ULCiMER (Ueb. Sumphoniati), a mu- 
sical irntiumeiit, mentioned in Dan. iii. 16, 
pror ably the bagpipe. The same inslrutneiit 
is still in use amongst peasants in the N.AV. 
of Asia and in Southern Kuro) e, where it Is 
know'll by ihcj similar name Sampogna or 
*^mpogna. 

DU'.MAH. 1 . A son of Ishinael, most 
pfobably the founder of the Ishmaciite tribe 
of Arabia, and thence the name of tlic prin* 
cipal place, or district, iiihabilt^tl by that 
tribe (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 30; Is. xxi, 
11). — 2. A city in the numritainous district 
of Judah, near Hebron (Jo-h. xv. r>2>, rc pie- 
sented by the ruins of a village calhd ed- 
Vaameh, 6 miles south-west of Hcl>roM. 

DUNff. The uses of dung were twofold, 
tis manure, and as fuel. The manure c«>n- 
sisted either of straw sleejKd in li<iui*l ma- 
nure (Is. xxv. 10), or tin; sweepings (Is. v. 
25) of the streets and ri»ads, whiili wen* 
fully removed from alx»ut the hmi‘e- ami col- 
Iccte^l in heaps outsiile the walls of the town.-* 
at fi.\ed spot.'* (hence the dnng g.di- at Jtni- 
salctn, Nell. ii. ],3), and thf-ncr* rcino\ed in 
due course to the 11 -Id**. 'J he m ule of ap- 
plying mauur * to troe^ wa-* by digging led* - 
alx>ut tiieir roots and iriseiting it (Luke x’ii. 
ft), as^istill practised in Smthern Italy. In 
the case of sarritlce** the dung was Imml out- 
side the camp (E-k. .xxix. 14; L< v. iv, Ji, 
viii. 17; Nnm. xix. f»>: In nee the (xir« in'* 
opprobrium of liie threat in Mai. ii. r,ir- 
licuUir <lireri were l.-ild <1 ami in ihe b'nv 
to enfoice i lcae i ies?» wi-h regard !o human 
ordure (Dent. xxld. 12 tf): it was t!<c Kro.-^.s- 
e.«it insult to turn a man’s hou-e into a ricrp- 
tacle for it (2 K. x. 27 ; E/.r. vi. ll ; han. n. 
.5, ill, 29. “dungbiU” A. V.); pul.lic . >tn- 
blishments of that tianiro are stili r und mi 
tlic larg^ towns of tie' Kas!..— I in* dilli* u!ty 
of procuring fuel in S\rui, Ar.ibia, atul Kcxpt 
has made dung in all age.s vahi tbb* as a sub- 
stitute : it wa.s probably used for le .ujug 
ovens and for baking eake-i (K/. iv. t.'i'', 
the equable heat, A\bicli it ppshu' d, adaiii- 
lug it |K*cnliarly for the Utter operuiion. 
Cow’s ami camel’H dung i« i^nll u«ed lor a 
Hinriibir p«rfw*'<t by the IhdouiiJrt. 

T>UN(HiON. [LitiHON.] 

DU'BA, the pbiiii where Neluirii nlnr/v: (r 
set up the goUhm image (Dan. til. J ) has U < i* 
oometinK^ ideiitifbsi with a tract n l.llb- b*-. 
biw 7'tkrU, on the b‘ft bank <d tbo I njrti^, 
whore iho nama pur Is stPl found. M. 
pert placet* tlie plain (or, as he cabs if. the 
“ valley **) pf J>uifa tp tbp aoidh-eoBt i*€ liaby* 
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km !n the Ticinitjr o/ the mound of Dowair nfccft«ity to restrict the Greek wprd to the 
or Duair, VuUuridae, The figure 6f an Is now 

DUST. [Mou&nzno.] and has been long a (isTourite military ensign. 

The Persians so employed it ; a fact which 
illustrates the passage in Is. xWi. 11. The 

E agle (Ilcb. ne$\er). The Hebrew word, same bird was similarly employed by the As- 
which occurs frequently in the O. T. Syrians and the Romans, 
may denote a particular species of the Fal^ EARNEST (2 Cor. i. 22, ▼. 5 ; Eph. i. 14). 
conidaCf as in Lev. xl. 13; Deut. xiv. 12, The equivalent in the original is arrhahtm 
where the neither is distinguished from the {appafi^v), a Graccised form of the lleb. *ird~ 
ossi/ragct osprey, and other raptatorlal birds ; bon, which was introduced by the JMioenicians 
but the term is used also to express the into Greece, and also into Italy, where it re* 
griffon vulture {VuUur fulvtts) in two or appears under the forms of arrhabo and 
three passages. At least four distinct kinds arrha. The Hebrew word was used genc- 
Df eagles have been observed in Palestine, rally for p/er/ps (Gen. xxxviii. 17), and in its 
viz. the golden eagle [Aquila Chrysaetos)^ the cognate forms for surety (Prov. xvii. 18) and 
spotted eagle {A, naevia), the commonest hostage {2 K,%iY, \i). The Greek derivative, 
species in the reeky districts, the imperial however, acquired a more technical sense as 
taglc {Aquila IlvUuca), and the very coiiunun signifying the deposit paid by the purchaser 
Circaetos gnlUcus, which preys on the nu- on entering into an agreement for the pur- 
nicrous replilin of Palestine. The lleb. nesher chase of anything. 

may stand for any of these different s{)ccics, EAKllINGS. The material of which ear- 
though perhaps more particular reference to rings -were made was generally gold (Ex. xxxii. 
the golden and imperial eagles and the griffon 2), and their form circular. They were worn by 
vulture may be intended. The passage in women and by youth of both sexes (Ex. /. c.). 
Mic. i. IG, *M0nlargc thy baldness as the 
eagle,** may refer to the griffon vulture 
[Vultur f Hints), in which case the simile is 
(H'culiarly oppropriate, for the whole head 
iiul neck of this bird are destitute of true 
feathers. The ** eagles ** of Malt. xxiv. 28, 

Luke xvii. 37, may include the VuUur fulvus 



and Neophron pi rchopta'us ; though, ae eagles 


frequently prey ujwn dead bodien, U\cre is no 






Efryptian Earriugm. From Wilkinson. 


j It has been inferred from the passage quoted, 
and fromJudg. viii. 24, that they were not 
worn by men ; these passages are, however, by 
no means conclusive. The carring appears to 
have been regarded with superstitious reve- 
rence as an amulet. On this account they 
were surrendered along with the idols by 
Jacob's household (Gen. x.vxv. 4). Chardin 
describes earrings, with talismanio figures 
and characters on them, as still existing in 
the East. Jewels were sometimes attached 
to the rings. The size of the earrings ttill 
worn in eastern countries far exceeds what 
is ueual among ourselves ; hence they formed 
a handsome present (Job xlii. 1 1 ), or offering 
to the service of God (Num. xxxi. 50). 

EARTH. The term is used in two widclj 
different senbcs : (1 ) for the material of 
which the earth’s surface is composed; (2) 
M the name of the planet on which mb 
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dmXUu Hebrew Ungaage dlwrlminates 
between tbew two bj the nee of eeperate 
terms, Ad«m&M for the former, JSWfo for the 
Utter. — ^1. AdamaX is the earth in the sense 
of soil or ground, particularly as being sus- 
ceptible of cultimtion. The earth supplied 
the elementary substance of which man's body 
was formed, and the terms adam and adamah 
are brought into Juxtaposition, impl)ing an 
etymological connexion (Gen. ii. 7). — 11. 
JSreU is applied in a more or less extended 
sense : — 1. to the whole world (Gen. i. 1); 
2. to land as opposed to sea (Gen. i. 10) ; 3. 
to a country (Gen. xxi. 32) ; 4. to a plot of 
ground (Gen. xxiii,^15) ; and 3. to the ground 
on which a man stands (Gen. xxxiii. 3). 

EARTHENWARE. [Totteby.] 

EARTHQUAKE. Earthquakes, more or 
less violent, are of frequent occurrence in 
Talestine, as might be cxpcctc^d from the 
numerous traces of volcanic agency visible in 
the features of that country. The recorded 
instances, however, arc but few ; the most 
remarkable occurred in the reign of Useiah 
(Am. i. 1 ; Zech. xiv. 5), which Josephus 
connected with the sacrilege and consequent 
punishment of that monarch (2 Chr. xxvi. 
10 ff.). From Zeeh. xlv. 4 wc are led to 
infer that a great convulsion took place at 
this time in the Mount of Olives, the moun- 
tain being split so as to leave a valley be- 
tween its summits. Josephus records some- 
thing of the sort, but his account Is by no 
means clear. We cannot but think that the 
two accounts have the same foundation, and 
that the Mount of Olives was really affected 
by the earthquake. An earthquake occurred 
at the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion (Matt, 
xxvii. 31-34), which may be deemed mira- 
culous rather from the conjunction of cir- 
cumstances than from the nature of the 
phenomenon itself. Earthquakes are not 
unfrcquently accompanied by Assures of 
tUe earth’s surface ; instances of this are 
recorded in connexion with the destruction 
of Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 32), 
and at the time of our Lord’s death (Matt, 
xxxvii. 51); the former may be paralleled 
by a simitar occurrence at Oppido in Calabria 
A.i>. 1783, where the earth o])cned to the ex- 
tent of 300, and a depth of more than 200 
feet. 

EAST. The Hebrew terms, descriptive of 
the eaet^ difibr In idea, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, in application; (1) kedem properly 
vmeans that which is before or in front of a 
person, and was applied to the east from the 
enstom of turning in that direction when de- 
scribing the points of tbo compass, before^ ^ 
MM, tbe ri§ht and the Ufi^ representing | 
tmipeotltgly w., 0., and N. {J«ib xxiiL 


8, 0) ; (8) mieraeh meant the place of the 
SMw’a rMg. Bearing in mind this etymo- 
I. logical distinction, it Is natural that hedem 
should be used when the fottr quarters of the 
world are desoiibed (as in Gen. xlii. 14, 
xllvliL 14 ; Job xxUi. 8, 0 ; Ea. xlvU. 18 ff.), 
and miaroah when the east is only distin- 
guished from the vest (Josh. xi. 3 ; Ps. 1. 1, 
cili. 12, cxlii. 3 ; Zech. vill. 7), or from some 
other one quarter (Dan. vlii. 9, xi. 44 ; Am. 
viiL 12); exceptions to this usage occur in 
Ps. ovii. 3, and Is. xliii. 3 ; each, however, 
admitting of explanation. Again, hedem is 
used in a strictly geographical sense to de- 
scribe a spot or country immediately 3c/ors 
another in an easterly direction ; hence it 
occurs in such passages as Ocn. ii. 8, iii. 24, 
xL 2, xiii. 11, XXV. 6; and hence the sub- 
sequent application of the term, as a proper 
name f Gen. xxv. 6, eastward, unto the land 
of KedenC), the lands lying immediately 
eastward of Palestine, vix. Arabia, Mcsoiio- 
tamia and Babylonia; on the other hand 
mizrach is used of the far east with a less 
definite signification (Is. xli. 2, 23, xlixL 3, 
xlvi. 11). 

EASTER. The occurrence of this word in 
the A. V. of Acts xii. 4, Is chiefly noticeable 
as an example of the want of consistency ix 
the translators. In the earlier English ver- 
sions Easter had been frequently used as the 
translation of paseha (iraax«). At the last 
rcvlsitm Passover was substituted In all pas- 
sages but this. [Passovfb.] ^ 

E'BAL. t. One of the sons of Shobal the 
son of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 23 ; 1 Chr. i. 40). — 
2. Obal the son of Joktan (1 Chr. i. 22 ; 
comp. Gen. x. 28). 

E'BAL, MOUNT, a mount In the promised 
land, on W'hich, according to the command 
of Moses, the Israelites were, after their en- 
trance on the promised land, to ** put ” the 
curse w'hich ^^uid fall upon them if they 
disobeyed tUe^Sommandnicnts of Jchovali. 
Tho blessing consequent on obedience was 
to be similarly localised on Mount Gcrlsim 
(Dcut. xi. 20-20). Ebal and Ccrixim are the 
mounts which form the sides of tho fertile 
valley In which lies Nablus^ the ancient Suk- 
CfiEM — Ebal on the mn*th and Gerixim on 
the south. Otic of the most serious varia- 
tions between the Hebrew text of the I’enta- 
tcuch and tho Samaritan text, is in reference 
to Ebal and Gerixim. In DeuL xxvii. 4, 
the Samaritan has Gerixim, while i^e Hebrew 
(as in A. V.) has Ebai, as themouiettcin which 
the altar to Jehovah, and the Inserlptioit of 
the law uftm to be erected. Hpdu UUa basis 
Otey gmuKd the molUy of Gerijttm and the 
ootMtliitg of the lottiiite and holy place, 
which did ggUt and atlil exist tbere. The 
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modern name ofEbal it SitH Salamiyah^ from 
a Mohammedan female eaint, whose tomb U 
standing on the eastern part of the ridge, a 
Utile before the highest point is reached. 

E'BED (many MSS. have Enva), fethe^^ 
Gaat.» who with his brethren assisteil the nm 
of Shechem in' their revolt against Abimclech 
(Judg. ix. 26, 28, 80, 81, 85). 

K'BED-MKL'ECII, an Aethloplan eunuch 
in the service of king Zedekiah, through 
whoso interference Jeremiah was released 
from prison (Jer. zxxviii. 7 ff., xssix. 15 ff.). 
Ilia name seems to be an official title 
s/iirr, i. e, minUfer, 

KB'EX-E'ZER (« the stone of help**), a 
sttiiio set up by Samuel after a signal defeat 
of the rhiUstincs, as a memorial of the ” help ** 
received on the occasion from Jehovah (I 
Sam. vii. 12). Its position is carefully de- 
fined as between MissrEii and Siikn. 

E'BEU, son of Salah, and great-grandson of 
Bhein (Gen. x. 24 ; 1 Chr. i. 19). For con- 
fusion between Eber and llcber see Hebf.r. 

EBl'ASAPII, a Kohathite Levite of the 
family of Koriih, one of the forefathers of the 
prophet Samuel and of Ilcman the singer 
(1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). The same man is pro- 
bably intended in lx. 1 9. The name appears 
also to be identical with Abtasapii, and in 
one passage (I Chr. xxvl. 1) to be abbrevi- 
ated to Asaph. 





FUO?f%(Keb. h&bntmy occiira only in Kx. 
XX vii. 15, as ono of the valuable oonimodities 
imported into Tyre by the men of Dcdan. 
The best kind of ebimy Is yielded by the 
Di»$pyro9 ehmum^ a tree whieh grows In 
Ccyton and fkmtUern India. Tlmre is every 
reason for beUeving itwi the oboay 


by the DioapyroM ehenum inograrted from 
India or Ceylon by Phocnieiah' traders. 

ECBArANA (Ileb. Ackmlthd), It U 
doubtful whether the name of this place is 
really contained in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Many of the best commentators understand 
the expression, in Ezr. vi. 2, differently, and 
translate It ** in a coffer.** In the apocryphal 
books Ecbatana Is frequently mentioned (Tob, 
til. 7, xiv. 12, 14; Jud. i. 1, 2; 2 5facc. lx. 
3, drc.). Two cities of the name of Ecbatana 
seem to have existed in ancient times, one 
the capital of Northern Media, the Media 
Atropatend of Strabo ; the other the metro- 
l>olis of the larger and more important pro 
Vince known as Media Magna. The site of 
the former appears to be marked by the very 
curious ruins at TakhUi^Suleiman (lat. 3G° 
28*, long. 47® 9*); while that of the latter is 
occupied by Ilamadan, which is one of the 
most important cities of modern Persia. There 
is generally some difficulty in determining, 
when Ecbatana is mentioned, whether the 
northern or the southern metropolis is in- 
tended. Few writers arc aware of the exist- 
ence of the two cities, and they lie sufficiently 
near to ono another for geographical notices 
in most eases to suit either site. The north- 
ern city was the “ seven- walled town ** de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and declared by him 
to have been the capital of Cyrus (Herod, 1. 
98, 99, 153); and it was thus most probably 
there that the loU was found which proved 
to Darius that Cyrus had really made a decree 
allowing the Jews to rebuild their temple. 
The peculiar feature of the site of 7bA*5f-/- 
Snhtmnn is a conical hill rising to the height 
of about 150 feet above the plain, and covered 
lM>lh on its top and sides with massive ruins 
offhe mdst antique and primitive character. 
In the 2nil book of Maccabees (lx, 3, Ac.) tlio 
Ecbatana mentioned is undoubtedly the south- 
ern city, now represented both in name and 
site by Ilamadan, This place, situated on the 
northern flank of the great mounUiin culled 
formerly Orontes, and now Elwetkd^ was per- 
haps as ancient as the other, and is far better 
know'n in history. If not the Mc<1ian capital 
of Cyrus, it was at any rate regarded from the 
timo of Darius Hystaspis as the chief city of 
tlie Persian aatrapy of Media, and as such it 
became the summer residence of the Persian 
kings from Darius downwards. The Ecbatana 
of the book of Tobit U thought by Sir 11. 
Rawlinson to be the northern city, 

ECCLESIAS'TES. The title of this book 
is in Hebrew Koheleth^ a feminine noun, sig- 
nifying one who apeaka publicly in an aaaambly^ 
and hence rendered in the Soptuagint byAiccle- 
Miaatea^ which ie adopted la the English ver- 
tPiMi. AeAeliM Ie the name by which Sidonioii 
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«pealw ot hlmaelf throagboat the book. ** Th< 
wordii of tbb preacher (Heb. KoheUthy the 
•on of PaTid, king of Jemsalem ** (i. 1 ). The 
apparent anomaly of the feminine termination 
in^eatce that the abstract noun has been 
transferred from the office to the person hold 
ing it. The Book is that which it professci 
to be — the confession of a man of wide expe- 
rience looking back upon his post life an 
looking out •)pon the disorders and calami 
ties which surround him. The writer is a 
man who has sinned in giving way to selfish* 
ness and sensuality, who has paid the penalty 
of that sin In satiety and weariness of lifCi 
but who has through all this been under the 
discipline of a divine education, and has learn* 
from it the lesson which God meant to teach 
him. It is tolerably clear that the recurring 
burden of ** Vanity of vanities*’ and the 
teaching which recommends a life of calm 
enjoyment, mark, whenever they occur, a 
kind of halting-place in the succession oi 
thongbts. 

ECCLESIAS'TICUS, one of the books ol 
the Apocrypha, Is the title given in the Latin 
Version to the book which is called in the 
SeptuagintT HU Wisdom of Jrsvs tub Son op 
SiBACH. The word designates the character 
of the writing, as publicly used in tlie ser- 
vices of the Church. The writer describes 
himself as Jesus (f. e, Jeshua) the son oj 
Sirneh^ of Jerusalem (1. 27), but we know 
nothing of the author. The language in 
which the book was originally composed was 
Hebrew, 1 . s. perhaps the Aramcan dialect 
and the Greek translation incorporated in the 
I.XX. was made by the grandson of the 
author in Egypt “ in the reign of Euergetes,” 
perhaps rtolemy V'll, Physcon, who also 
bore the surname of Euergetes (u.c. 170* 
117). 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. No historical 
notice of an eclipse occurs in the Bible, but 
there are passages in the prophets which 
contain manifest allusion to this phenomenon 
(Am. viii. 9; Mic, ill. 6; Zech. xtv. 6; Joel 
It. 10, 31, iii. 15). Some of these notlcci 
probably refer to eclipses that occurred about 
the time of the respective compositions : thus 
the date of Amos coincides with a total 
eclipse, which occurred Feb. 9, e.c. 784, and 
was risible at Jerusalem shortly after noon ; 
that of Micah with the eclipse of June 5, 
a.c. 716. A passing notice in Jer. ar. 9 coin- 
cides In date with the eclipse of Sept. 80, 
g.c. 610, Fo well known from nerodotus*s ac- 
eount (i. 74, tOS). The darkness that over- 
spreecl the world at the erueifliion cannot 
with reason be attributed to an eclipse, as 
the moon wae at tho ftUt at the time of the 
FaasoTse. i 


E'DAR, TOWER OF (occur. Enam), a plaee 
named only in Gen. axav. 21. According to 
Jerome it was 1000 paces from Bethlehem. 

E'DEN. 1. The first residence of man, 
^led in the Septnagint Paradise, The latter 
if a word of Persian origin, and describes an 
extensive tract of pleasure land, somewhiit 
like an English pari ; and the use of it sug* 
gests a wider riew of man’s first abode than 
a garden. The description of Eden Is as 
follows : — ** And the Lord God planted a 

garden in Eden eastward And a river 

goeth forth from Eden to water the garden ; 
and from thence it is divided and becomes 
four heads (or arms). The name of the first 
is Pison : that is it which coinpasseth the 
whole land of Ilavilah, where is the gold. 
And the gold of that land is good : there is 
the bdellium and the onyx stone. And the 
name of the second river is Gihon ; that is it 
which compasseth the whole land of Cush. 
And the name of the third river is Hiddekel ; 
that is it which floweth before Assyria. And 
the fourth river, that is Euphrates” (Gen. ii. 
8-14). In the eastern portion then of the 
region of Eden was the garden planted. I'he 
Hiddekel is the Tigris; but with regard to 
the Pison and Gihon, a great variety of 
opinion exists. Many ancient writers, as 
Josephus, identified the Pison with llie 
Ganges, and tlie Gihon with the Nile. Others, 
guided by the position of the two known 
rivers^ Identify the tvo unknown ones with 
the Pbasis ami Araxes, which also have their 
sources in the highlands of Armenia. Others, 
again, have iransf'^rrcd the site to the souj ccm 
of the Oxns and Ja.xartes, and place it in 
Bactria ; others, again, in the valley of Casli- 
mere. f?uoh speculations may be multiplied 
ad infinitumy and have sometimes assunird 
the wdhlcRt character.— 2. One of the mat 
rhioh supplied the luxury of Tyre with richly 
embroidered stuffs. It is CRsociated wiUi 
llaran, Sheba, and Assbur. In 2 K. xix. 12, 
and Is. xxxvii. 12, **1110 stms of Eden’* ate 
mentioned with Gozan, Ilanin, and Kezeph, 
as victims of the Assyrian greetl of conquest. 
In the absence of positive evidence, pro- 
bability seems to point to the N.W. of Meso- 
potamia as the iociiUty of K<len. — 3. Bktu- 
Edkn, •‘house of pleasure piobaMy tits 
name of a country residence of the kings of 
Pamascus (Am. L A). 

ET>OM, IPUME^A, or TliUMAE'A, The 
tame E<]om was given to lisau, thf 6r»t-l*r>ri 
son of Isaac, and twin brother of Jacob, w tien 
tC sold bU birthright to the latter for » meai 
of lentil pottage. The peculiar colour of the 
l>ottago gave rise to the name JSdom, which 
ifgnlfics “nMl” (Oea. xxr. 69^4). Ihe 
cooutry which the Lmr4 sttbecquentl} gav# 
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to Esau was brncc called the *' field of Edom” 
'Gen. xaxil. 3), or ” land of Edom ” (Gen. 
ixxri. 16; Num. xxxiil. 37), and his de* 
scendants were called the Edomites. Probably 
its physical aspect may have bad something 
to do with this. Edom was previously called 
Jfouut 8eir (Gen. XExU. 3, xxxvi. 8), from 
Selr the progenitor of the Ilorites (Gen. xiv. 6, 
xxxvi. 20-22). The name Scir was perhaps 
adopted on account of its being descriptive of 
the “rugged” character of the territory. 
'J'he original inhabitants of the country were 
called Jlorites, ft*om iT&ri, the grandson of 
Scir (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22), because that name 
was descriptive of their habits ns *' Troglo- 
dytes,” or “ dwellers in caves.” Edom was 
wholly a mountainous country. It embraced 
the narrow mountainous tract (about 100 
miles long by 20 broad) extending along the 
eastern side of the Arabah from the northern 
end of the gulf of Elath to near the southern 
end of the Dead Sea* It was separated from 
Moab on the N. by the “ brook Zered” (Dcut. 
ii. 13, H, 18), probably the modern Wady» 
tUAhsy, The ancient capital of Edom was 
liozrah (Buseireh) near the northern border 
(Gen. xxxvi. 33; Is. xxxiv. 6, Ixiii. 1 ; Jer. 
xlix. 13, 22). But Sela (Petra) appears to 
have l>een the principal stronghold in the 
days of Amnxiah (n.c. 838; 2 K. xiv. 7): 
Klath and Eziongeber were the sea ports 
(2 Sam. viii. 14 ; 1 K. ix. 26). — Esau’s bitter 
hatred to his brother Jacob for fraud»;^ently 
obtaining his blessing appears to have been 
inherited by his latest posterity. The Edomites 
iwremptorily refused to permit the Israelites | 
to pass through their land (Nuin. xx. 18-21). | 
For a porio<l of 400 ye.irs we hear no more of , 
the Edomites. They were then attacked and 
defeated by Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47). Some 
forty years later David overthrew their army | 
in the “ Valley of Salt,” and his general, ! 
J<»ah, following up the victory, destroyed ‘ 
nearly the whole male population (IK. xi. 
15, 16). and placed Jewish garrisons in all 
the strongholds of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 13, 14). i 
In the reign of Jeho.shaphat (u,c. 914) the , 
Edomites aftemitteii to invade Israel in con- ■ 
i'lnction with Ammon and Moab, but were 
miraeuhm.sly tlesiroyed in the vaHey of Bcra- 
(hab (2 Chr. xx. 22). A few years later they 
icvolted against Jehor am, elected a king, and 
for half a century icUined their independence 
(2 Chr. xxl. 8). They were then attacked 
ty AmatisiaU, and Sola their great etrongbold 
was captured (3 K. xiv. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 
li, 13). Yet the Israelites were never able 
again completely to subdue them (2 Chr. 
XX viii. 17)« WLicfi Nebuchadnerzar besieged 
Jerusalem the Edomites joined him, and took i 
an acUve part In the plunder of ihe eitjr and | 


slaughter of the Jews. Their oniglty at that 
time seems to be specially referred to in the 
137 th Psalm. It was on account of these acts 
of cruelty committed upon the Jews in the 
day of their calamity that the Edomites were 
so fearfully denounced by the later ))rophctt 
(Is. xxxiv. 5-8, Ixiii. 1-4; Jer. xlix. 17; 
Lam. iv. 21 ; Ex. xxv. 13, 14 ; Am. 1. 11, 12; 
Obad. 10 sq.). On the conquest of Judah, 
the Edomites, probably in reward for their 
services during the war, were permitted to 
settle in southern Palestine, and the w*hole 
plateau between it and Egypt, which now 
usually bore the Greek name cf Idumaea; 
but they were about the same time driver, 
out of Edom Proper by the Nabathcans. For 
more than four centuries they continued to 
prosper. But during the warlike rule of the 
Maccabees they were again completely sub- 
dued, and even forced to conform to Jewish 
laws and rites, and submit to the government 
of Jewish prefects. The Edomites were now 
incorporated with the Jewish nation, and the 
whole province was often termed by Greek 
and lloinan writers Idumaea, Immediately 
before the siege of Jerusalem by lltus, 20,000 
Idumacans were admitted to the Holy City, 
which they filled with robbery and bloodshed. 
From this time the Edomites, as a separate 
people, disapi>cnr from the page of history. 
— ^ Little is known of their religion ; but 
that little shows them to have been ido- 
laters (2 Chr. xxv. 14, 15, 20). Their 
habits were singular. The Ilorites, their 
predecessors in Mount Scir, were, as their 
name implies, troglodytes^ or dwellers in 
caves ; and the Edomites seem to have adopted 
their dw'cllings as well as their country. 
Every w'here we meet with caves and grottoes 
hewn in the soft sandstone strata. Those at 
Petra ore well known. The nature of the 
climate, the dryness of the soil, and their 
great size, render them healthy, pleasant, and 
commodious habitations, while their security 
made them specially suitable to a country 
exposed in every age to incessant attacks of 
robbers. 

ED'UEI. 1. One of the tvro capital cities 
of Bashan (Num. xxi. 33 ; Dcut. 1. 4, iii. 10 ; 
Josh. xil. 4), In Scripture it is only men- 
tioned in connexion with the victory gained 
by the Israelites over the Amorites under Og 
their king, and the territory thus acquired. 
The ruins of this undent city, still bearing 
the name AVfrV, stand on a rocky promontory 
which projects from the S.W, corner of the 
Lojah. The ruins are nearly three miles in 
circumference, and have a strange wild look, 
rising up in black shattered masses B'om the 
of a wilderness of black rocks.— • 8. A 
town of northern PalesUnc, allotted to the trike 
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of Noolitidl^ «nd situated near Kedesh (Josh. 
«tm. $?)• ^About ttro miles south of Keilcsh 
li ft eonteftl rocky hill called 7k/f Kht4raibeht 
the ••Tell of the ruln,*^ which may be the 
site of Eilrei. 

EG'LAH, one of David’s wives during his 
reign In Hebron, and the mother of his son 
Ithrcam (2 Sam. iii. 5; 1 Chr. iii. 3). Ac* 
cording to the ancient Hebrew tradition, sbe 
was Miehal. 

KGI*A*1M, a place named only in Is. xr. 
probably the same os Ex-kgi^vim. 

EG'LON. 1. A king of the Mould tea (Judg. 
UL 12 If.), who, aidotl by the Ammonites and 
the AmalekitcH, crossed the Jordan and tofik 
•‘the city of palm-trees.” Here, according 
to Josephus, he built himself a palace, and 
continued for eighteen years to oppress the 
children of Israel, who paid him tribute. Ho 
was stain by Khud. [Kitrn.] — 2. A town of 
Judah in the low country (Josh. xv. 39). 
During the struggles of tlic conquest, Kgton 
was one of a confederacy of five towns, 
which under Jerusalem attempted resistance, 
by attacking Giboon after the treaty of the 
latter with Israel (Josh. x.). The name sur- 
vivea in the modern AJInn^ a shapeless mass 
of ruins, about 10 miles from FJouthevopolls 
and 14 from Gaza, on the S. of the great 
maritime plain. 

ECYIVT, a country occupying the north- 
eastern angle of AfHca. Its limits ap(>car 
always to have been very nearly the same. 
In Ezekiel (xxlx, 10, xxx. G) the whole 
country is spoken of as extending from 
Migdoi to Sycne, which iniUc.atcs the same 
limits to the east and the south as at pro- | 
sent,-— jVrtines. The common name of Egypt ! 
In the Bible is ” Mizraltn,” or more fully ! 
•‘ the land of Mizraim.” In form Mizruim is ! 
a dual, and accordingly it is gcncruUy joined 
with a plural ^'crb. When, thercfoi*e, in 
Hen. x. 6, Mizraiin is mentioned as a son of 
Ham, we must not conclude that anything 
more is meant than that Egypt w as colonized 
by desccnfhints of 1Iam» 'I'he <lual number 
doubtless indicates the natural division of the 
country Into an npper and a lower region. 
The singular Mazor also occurs, and some 
suppose that It indicates Lower Egypt, hut 
there is no sure ground for this assertion. 
The Arabic name of Egypt, JIfisr, signifies 
•‘rod mud*” Egypt is also eaUed in the 
Bible “the land of Ham” (I’s. cv. 23, 27 ; 
eomp, Ixxviii. 51), a name moat probably 
referring to Ham the son of Noah ; and 
“ Eabab,” Uie |)roud or insolent : both those 
appear to be poetieal appellatioiia. The 
eemmon aneient Egyptian tiamo of the country 
ie written in hter^lyidiiea KBM« which wm 
^ gftiiuype Thie naait sijp- 


nifles, alike In the ancient laagBige and la 
Coptic, •• block,” and may be sappot^ to 
hare been given to the land on ecoount of the 
blackness of its alluvial soil* AVe may rcpiiDn* 
ably conjecture that K«>m It ihe Egyptian* 
equivalent of Ham, and also of Moaor, these 
two wortls being slmi1|M|pW' even the same in 
sense, tiodcr the rhatlShs Egypt was divided 
into Upper and Ix>wer, ” the two regions.” 
In sub^quent times this double division ob« 

‘ tnined. 1 n the time of the Creeks arid Romans 
Upper Egypt was divided jibtd the Hepta* 
nomis and the ThebaTs, making ^ altogether 
ttirce provinces, but the division of the whole 
country into two was even their the most 
u.sunl. — Genet'ttl itppearnnet^ 

The general appearance of the co||Lntry cannot 
have greatly changed since the days of Moses. 
The Delta was always a vast level plain, al- 
though of old more perfectly watcretl than 
now by the branches of the Nile afid numerous 
canals, while the narrow valley of Upper 
mu^t have suffered still leas aUeratton* 
Anciently, however, the rushes must have 
been abundant ; whereas now they have almost 
disapiicarcd, except fn the takes. -^*he whole 
country is remarkable for its extreme fer- 
tility, which CH^iecially strikes the bchohler 
when the rich green of the fields is contrastetl 
with the uttci ly bare yellow mountains or the 
snnd-strcwn rocky desert on either side. The 
climate is equable and healthy. Rain is not 
very ^n^Vcquent on the northern coast, but 
inlond ^'cry rare. Cultivation nowhere de- 
[>en(Is niKin it. This absence of rain is men* 
tinned in Dent. (xi. 10, 11} as renderiug 
artificial irrigation necessary, unlike the case 
nf Tulcstine, and in Zeeh* (xiv. iS) as peettliur 
to the country. Egyi>t has been visited in all 
ages by severe pestilences. Famines are fre* 
quent, ami one in the middle ages, in the 
time of the Fatlmeo Kbalecfhh IB-MustansIr- 
bilhdi, scents to have been even mojpe severe 
than that of Joseph. Thednundation of the 
Nile fertilises and sustainft thb eountry, and 
makes the rivtw its chief bUsstitg* Ttm KHe 
was on this aoeount aneiriltly worshipped. 
The rise begins in Egypt about the sumihef . 
solstice, and U^yginundatlOfLcmumimees about 
two Tim gredtost bright is 

attained abi^ or somewirit aRei; the. an- 
tanmal equinox* 
three 

The ftneient prosperity of ti attested 
by the Bible well at •bg'* 2ha- nqniatous' 
monamenu of fbe eonntry.' Aeltariyaff the 
age of the Great Pyramid iinffipit hago been 
deasely populated. The gqiaalidt 
send stale of Egypt to 
aioro |o te -ftiSfflM-4i» ptflSM- 
hhfiMl gmuMK*- ' 
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9 iiltttt»l eoun^T* As far back as the dajs of 
Abratuun^ ire find that when the produce 
Adled in Palestine, Egjpt was the natural re* 
source* In the time of Joseph it was evi* 
dently the granary, at least during Ihmines, 
of the nations around* ' The inui^tlon, as 
taking the place of rain, has always rendered 
the system o7 agriculture peculiar ; and the 
artificial irrigation during the time of low 
Nile is necessarily on the same principle. 
Vines were . extenslrely cultiyated* Of other 
fruit-trees, the date-palm was the most com- 
mon and Taluable. The gardens resembled 
the fields, belqg watered In the same manner 
by irrigatton. On the tenure of land much 
fight is thrown by the history of Joseph. 
Before the famine each city and large Tillage 
had Its fields (Oen. xli. 48) ; but Joseph gained 
for Pharaoh all the lancl, except that of the 
priests, in exchange for and required for 
the right thus obtained a fifth of the produce, 
which became a law (xlvii. 20-20). — Jfr/i- 
cion. The basis of the religion was Nigritian 
frtishism, the lowei»t kind of nature- worship, 
differing in dilferent parts of the country, and 
hence obviously indigenous. Ui»on this were 
engrafted, first, cosmic worship, mixed up 
with traces of primeval revelation, as in 
Babylonia ; and tlien, a system of personifica- 
tions of moral and intellectual abstractions. 
There were three orders of gods — the eight 
great gods, the twelve lesser, and the Osirian 
group. There was no p’timinent h.’ro-wor- 
ship, although deceased kings and otherMn- 
dividuals often received divine honours. The 
great doctrines of the immortality of the soul, 
man’s responsibiUty, and future rewards and 
punishments, were taught. Among the rites, 
circumcision is the most remarkable : it Is as 
old as the time of the Ivth dynasty. The 
Israelites in Egypt appear daring the op- 
pression, for the most part, to have adopted 
t}te EgyptSfim religion (Josl: xxlv* 14; Ex. 
XX. 7, 8)* The golden cal., or rather steer, 
was probably taken from the bull Apis, cer- 
tainly from one of the sacred bulla. Hem- 
phan and Cblun were foreign divinities 
adopted into the Egyptian Pantbeon. Ash- 
toreth was womhipptMt at Memphis, Doubt- 
this worship was introduced by the 
{Phoenician Shepherds. — Army* There ore 
some notices uf the Egyptian army tn the 0« T* 
They show, Uke the monuments, that its most 
jttiporUnt branch wae the chariot-force* The 
Plmraoh of the Bxod^ led 600 chosen chariots ' 
besides hU whole c&arioWforce In r^rsuit of j 
the laracUtes. The wanimri fii^tlng ha 
ch^lots are probably the ** homemeti ** men* 
tlctoip the relation, pi this event and 
erheye, in ^ey are eaUeil tjbe 


quent indication in the Bible of the^eonetltu- 
tion of an Egyptian army until tro time of 
the xxllnd dynasty, when we find that Shi 
ahak’e Invadl^ force was partly composed of 
foreigners; whether mercenaries or allies, 
cannot as yet be positively determined, ai- 
though the monuments make it most probable 
that they were of the former character. The 
army of Necho, defeated at Carehemish, seems 
to have been similarly composed, although it 
probably contained Greek mercenaries, who 
soon afterwards became the most important 
foreign element in the Egyptian forces. — 
Ihmestut Life, The sculptures and paintings 
of the tombs give us a very full insight into the 
domestic life of the ancient Egyptians. What 
most strikes us in their manners is the high 
position occupied by women, and the entite 
absence of the harem system of seclusion* 
Marriage appears to have been univ'ersal, at 
least with the richer class ; and if polygamy 
were tolerated it was rarely practised* There 
were no castes, although great classes were very 
diatincL The occupations of the higher class 
were the superintendence of their fields and 
gardens ; their diversions, the pursuit of game 
in the deserts, or on the river, and fishing. 
The tending of cattle was left to the most 
despised of the lower class. The Egyptian 
feasts, and the dances, music, and feats which 
accompanied them, for the diversion of the 
guests, as well as the common gomes, were 
probably introduced among the Uebyews in 
the most luxurious days of the kingdoms cf 
Israel and Judah. The account of the noon- 
tide dinner of Joseph (Gen. zliii. 16, 31-84) 
agrees with the representations of the monu- 
ments. The fhneral ceremonies were fat 
more important than any events of the Egyp* 
tian life as the tomb was regarded as the onl} 
true home. — JfagieianM, We find frequent 
reference in the Bible to the magicians of 
Egypt (Gen. xli. 8; Ex. vil, ll, &c.). The 
monuments do not recognise any such art, 
and we must conclude that magic was seoretlj 
practised, not because it was thought to be 
unlawfiil, but in order to give it importance.— 
Industrial Arts* The industrial arts held an 
Important place in the occupations of the 
The workers in fine flax and the 
weavers of white linen are mentioned in a 
manner that shows they were among the 
chief eontributorr to the riches of the country 
(Is. xix. 0). The fine linen of Egypt found 
its way to Palestine (Prov* vti. 16). Pottery 
was a great branch of the native manuihe* 
tures, and appears to have fiimished employ- 
ment to the Hebrews daring the bonda^ 
(f^s. Ixxxl. 6, IxvlU* 13 ; comp* Bx* I* 14}*-r-' 
Jbsllcals. ^ The religions Ibsllvals were nume* 
rdtti, and seme'el them were^ fh the daj^ el 
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Ilerodotfls, kept with g^reat merrymaking and 
lieenae. The feast which the Israelites cele- 
brated when Aaron had made the golden calf 
■eems to hare been very much of the same 
eharacter. — History, The ancient history of 
Egypt may be divided into three portions : — 
the old monarchy, extending from the foun- 
dation of the kingdom to the invasion of the 
llyksos; the middle, from the entrance to 
the expulsion of the llyksos; and the new, 
from the re-establishment of the native mo- 
narchy by Aiposis to the Persian conquest. — 
(1«) T7i0 Ofd Motwrchy, hicmphis wa^ the 
most ancient capital, the foundation of which 
Is ascribed to Menee, the first mortal king of 
*rhe names of the kings, divided into 
thirty dynasties, are handed down in the 
lists of Manetho,* and are also known from i 
the works which they executed. The most ! 
memorable epoch in the history of the Old ' 
llonarchy is that of the Pyramid kings, placed j 
In Manetho's fourth dynasty. Their names ' 
ure found upon these monuments : the builder . 
3f the great pyramid is called S aphis by ' 
Manetho, Cheops by Herodotus, and Khti/u 
3r in an inscription upon the pyramid. . 

The erection of the second pyramid is attri- 
buted by Herodotus and Diodorus to Chepb- ' 
ren ; and upon the neighbouring tombs has ’ 
been read the name of Khn/ra^ or Shnfre. ’ 
The builder of the third pyramid is named . 
Mycorinus by Herodotus and iJhxlorus ; and 
in this very pyramid a coffin has been found , 
bearing the Hetikura. The most power- 
ful kings of the Old Monarchy were those of ^ 
Manetho*s twelfth dynasty : to this period arc 
assigned the construction of the I.akc of Moeris 
and the labyrinth. — (2.) 27*e Middle Mo- 
narchy, Of this pr.*rio<i we only know that a 
nomadic horde called llykstts f for several 
centuries occupied and made Egypt tributary ; 
that their capital was Memphis ; liiat in the 
Sethroite nome they constructed an immense 
earth-camp, which they called Abaris ; that 
at a certain period of their occupation two in- 
dependent kingdoms were formed in Egypt, 
o*'* in the Tbebuid, which held intimate re- 
lations with Ethiopia ; another at Xois, among 
the marshes of the Nile ; and that, finally, 
the Egyptians regained their independence, 
•nd expelled the llyksos, who thereupon re- 
tired into Palestine. The llyksos form the \ 
^/teenthf sixteetUh^ and seventeenth dynasties. 
Manetbo says they were Arabs, but he calls 
the six kings of the fifteenth dynmdy Phoc- 

• Manstbo was an Egyptian prl«st wlin llv«d ondsr 
^ Ptcismiss In ths ard esntufr s o. and wrota In 
Omsk a hlstcfyof Egypt, In which ho tJlvidod tbo kings 
into thirty dyaatilss. Ths worli Itself is tost, tmr ths 
Usls o# dyusstiss bars iitwu proservsd by die Cbtisliaa 
Wiltsra 

♦ Egyptian namsi, Is dsrfvnd hy Kanstho 
Smme ISsh a king, and Iks. a shsphtt^id. 


nicians.— ^3.) The Hew Motiarehy extends 
fh>m the commencement of the eighteetith to 
the end of the thirtieth d}'nasty. The kingdom 
was consolidated by Amosis, who succecilsd 
in expelling the llyksos, and thus prepared 
the way for the foreign expeditions which hit 
successors carried on in Asia and Africa, ex- 
tending from Mesopotamia in the former to 
Ethiopia in the latter continent. The glorious 
era of Egyptian history was under the nine- 
teenth dynasty, when Sethi 1., d.c. 1322, and 
his grandson, Kameses the Great, n.c. 1311, 
lK>th of whom represent the Scsostris of the 
I Greek historians, carried their arms over the 
; whole of Western Asia and southwards intfv 
I Souddfif and amassed vast treasures, which 
i were cx]>ended on public works. Under the 
i later kings of the nineteenth dynasty the 
power of Egypt faded : the twentieth and 
dynasties achieved nothing worthy 
of record; bat with the twenty-^eeimd we 
enter upon a iwriod tioil is ir.lcresiing fiom 
its associations with Biblical history, the ^il^t 
of this dynasty, Sheshonk I. (Scconclus) n.c. 
390, being the Shishak who invaded Judaea 
in Uehoboam’s reign and pillaged the Teiujile 
(1 Kings xiv. 2j). Probably his sucee^'-'^or, 
Usorkon I., is the Zerah of Scripture, de- 
feated hy A^a, Egypt makes no ligine in 
Asiatic history during the xxiiird and xxivt'u 
dynasties : under the xxvtb it regaineil, in 
fart at lea^t, us ancient importance. 'J i>n 
wa^ an Ethiopian iinc, tho%varlikc sovereiu^n.4 
of which strove to the ulino.-it to repel the 
onward stride of .Assyria. So, wIduj we are 
disposed to identify with Slielx k II. or .-^e- 
, bichuH, the second Ethiopian, mfidc an ulliuncc 
I with Hoshcu the luvst king of Israel, 'it hrak 
or Tirhakuh, the third of this hoU'<*, ailviuu cd 
against Scnuuchcrib in suppoil of IJe/i ki.it-.. 
•After this, a native djuno^iy again 
i the throne, the xxviih, of Suite kings, iv.m.- 
I elek I. or Psammetn iius I, fu.o, udr,, who 
! may be regarded as the l.eji'i of t dyt.u‘t>, 
warred in Palestine, and took A’-hd.xl, 
after a siege of twenty-ruzic j» urn. ku t r 
Necho, the son of Psmmneljci.us, contiuu-. -i 
the war in the East, and marched ahmg ihu 
coast of Palestine to attack the king of A**- 
syria. At Megiddo Josiah encounten d nan 
(».c. GOS-7), notwithstanding the lemon- 
strance of the Egyptian king, which is vt ty 
illustrative of the policy of the Pharaohs m 
the east (2 Chr. xxxv. 21), no U ss than is 
hU lenient conduct after the defeat and death 
of the king of Juduh. 'I’he army of Ni i iio 
was after a short space route d ut f'archeinish 
by Nebuchodnexxar, ti.c. G05-1 (Jer. xivi. 2) 
The second sucoefsor of Necho, A pries, or I'ha^ 
raoh-liophra, sent his army into i*aiestine to 
Ute iiil of zidekhU xxxva. \ n}» 
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to that the Ricgc of Jerusalem was raised for 
a time, and kindly received the fugitives from 
the captured city. He seems to have been 
afterwards attacked by Nebuchadnezzar in 
his own country. There is, however, no cer- 
tain account of a complete subjugation of 
Egypt by the king of Babylon. Amasis, the 
successor of A pries, had a long and pros- 
perous reign, and somewhat restored the 
weight of Egypt in the East. But the nei 
power of Persia was to prove even more ter- 
rible to his tiousc than Babylon had been to 
the house of Psammctichiis, and the son of 
Ama^is had reigned but six months when 
^ Cainbyses retluced the country to the con- 
dition of a province of his empire u.c. 52S. 
— With resp(‘Ct to the difiicult question of the 
period of the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt, the following remarks may surtice, 
The chronology of Egypt is now so far Rcttled 
that the accession of tlie eighteenth dynasty 
may bo regarded as hxed to within a few 
years of u.c. 1525. The ora of the Exodus, 
in the system of Usshcr, is u.c. 1-191. The 
oh\u>!.s conclusion agrees with the btatement 
of M,it.“tho, that Morses left Egypt under 
Ainii.'-is, the first king of the eighteetith dynasty. 
The same king, as we have already seen, ex- 
pi'lled the Shepherd Kings ; and there is, in 
fad, no doubt liuit the great power of the 
eighteenth dynasty was connected with this 
expulsion. In this change of dynu.-ty many 
writers see a natural ?xplAn;'Uor. jf the \tnew 
king who knew not Joseph.’* If this view is 
collect, .Teseph would have come into Egypt 
under one of the later kings of the Shepherd 
ilyna*-!}". But, plausible as this theory is, the 
uncrrt.iintv in wliieh Scriptural chronology 
is involved ]ire vents u.s from coming to any 
definite coiielusion. I.epsius and other emi- 
nent I'gyplohfger.s place the arrival of the 
l-'raohtis under the eightrenih dynasty, and 
the Exodus umler the nineteenth^ in the year 
Min it.e. He nlintilie.s the chief oppressor, 
from whom Mosi-s fled, with the great king 
of the nintieetiih dynasty, Uamksks II., and 
the I'iunmdi of the Exoilus with his son and 
successor Mj-.^ctah, or i’iii iiaumi-.n. Mr. 
l\K)Ie, h<o\ever, takc.s an entirely oppo.site 
view, und places not only the arrival of the 
IsraclitOH in Egypt, but also the Exodus, 
within the dynasties of the Shepherd kings. 
U seems iinpo8.sihle to come to any defi- 
nite conclusion upon the subject. The diffi- 
culty of a solution is still further increased 
by the uncertainty as to the length of the 
sojoiun of the Israelites In Egypt, whether 
It was 215 years, according to the 8cp- 
tuugiut, or 430 years according to the 
IJehrew, ^ 

E’Hll 1), son of O^ra of the tribe of Ben- 


jamin (Judg. ill. 15), the second Judge of 
the Israelites. In the Bible he is not called 
a Judge but a deliverer (f. c.) : so Othniel 
(Judg. iii. 9) and all the Judges (Neh. ix. 
27). As a Benjamite be was specially chosen 
to destroy Eglon, who had established him- 
self in Jericho, which was included in the 
boundaries of that tribe. He w'os very strong, 
and left-handed. [Eolon.] 

EK'liON, one of the five towns belonging 
to the lords of the Philistines, and the mo-^t 
northerly of the five (Josh. xiii. 3). Like 
the other Philistine cities its situation was 
in the lowlands. It fell to the lot of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 45, 46 ; Judg. i. 18), and indeed 
formed one of the landmarks on his north 
border. We afterwards, however, find it 
mentioned among the cities of Dun (Josh, 
xix. 43). But it mattered little to which 
tribe it nominally belonged, for before the 
monarchy it w'us again in full possession of 
the I’hiUstines (1 Sam. v. 10). ’AAfr, the 
modern rc]>rcscntaiive of Ekron, lies at about 
5 miles S.W. of liamleh. In the AiK)crypha 
it appears as Accaron (1 Macc. x. 89, only). 

E'LAII. i. The son and successor of 
Baasha, king of Israel (1 K. xvl. 8-10) ; his 
reign lasted for little more than a year (comp, 
vcr. 8 with 10). He was killed, w hile drunk, 
by Zimri, in the house of his steward Arza, 
who was probably a confederate in the plot. 
— 2. Father of Iloshca, the last king ot 
Israel (2 K. XV. 30, xvii. 1). 

ELAII, THE VALLEY OF (=: Valley of 
the Terebinth), a valley in (not “ by,” us 
the A. V. has it) which the Israelites were 
encamped against the Philistines when David 
killed Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 2, 19). It is 
once more mentioned in the same connexion 
(xxi. 9). It lay somewhere near Socoh of 
Judah and Azekah, and w'as nearer Ekron 
than any other Philistine town. So much 
may bo gathered from the narrative of 
1 Sam. xvii. 

E’LAM seems to have been originally the 
name of a man, the sou of Shem (Gen. x. 22 ; 

Chr. i. 17). Commonly, however, it is 
used as the appellation of a country (Gen. 
xiv. 1, 9 ; Is. xi. II ; xxi. 2 ; Jer. xxv. 25 ; 
xUx. 34-39 ; £z. xxxii. 24 ; Dan. viii. 2). 
The Elam of Scripture appears to be the pro- 
vince lying south of Assyria and east of 
Persia I’ropcr, to which Herodotus gives the 
name of Cissia (iii. 91, v. 49, &c.), and 
which is termed Susis or Susiana by the geo- 
graphers. It appears from Gen. x. 22, that 
this country wus originally peopled by de- 
scendants of Shorn, closely allied to the Ara- 
maeans (Syrians) and the Assyrians; and 
ftom Gen. xiv. 1-12, it is evident that by the 
time of Abraham a very important power Imd 
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been hM up In the eame rei^on. It Is 
plain that at this early time the predominant 
power In i^ower Mesopotamia was Elam, 
which for a while held the place possessed 
earlier by Babylon (Gen. x. 10)» and later 
by either Babylon or Assyria. 

£*LATH» E'LO'TH, the name of a town of 
the land of £dom» commonly mentioned to- 
gether with £a1on-geber» and situate at the 
head of the Arabian Gulf» which was thence 
called the Elanitic GnlC It first occurs in 
the account of the wanderings (DeuL ii. 8), 
and in later times must hare come under the 
role of David in his conquest of the land of 
Kdom (2 Sam. viii. 1 1). We find the place 
named again in connexion with Solomon’s 
navy (1 K. ix. 26; tomp. 2 Chr. viil. 17). 
It was apparently Included in the revolt of 
Edom against Joram recorded in 2 K. viii. 
20 ; but it was taken by Azariah (xiv. 22). 
After this, however, “ Rezin king of Syria 
recovered Elath, and dravc out the Jews 
from Elath, and the Syrians came to Elath 
and dwelt there to this day ” (xvi. 6). From 
this time the place is not mcjitioncd until 
the Roman period, during which it became a 
ftrontier-town of the south, and the residence of 
a Christian bishop. The Arabic name i»St/leh. 

EL-BEXn'EL, the name which Jacob is 
said to have bestowed on the place at which 
God appeared to him when he was fiying 
fi-om Esau (Gen. xxv. 7). 

EL'DAD and ME’DAB, two of the 70 
elders ta whom was communicated the pro- 
phetic power of Moses (Nuoa. xi. 16, 26). 
Although their names were upon the list 
which Moses had drawn up (xi. 20), they 
did not repair with the rest of their brethren 
to the tabernacle, but continued to prophesy 
In the camp. Closes being requested by 
Joshua to forbid this, refused to do so, and 
expressed a wish that the gift of prophecy 
might be difiTused throughout the people. 

ELDER. The term cider or old many as 
the Hebrew literally imports, was one of ex- 
tensive use, as an official title, among the 
Hebrews and the surrounding nations. It 
had reference to various offices (Gen. xxir. 
2, L 7 ; 2 Sam. xii. 17; Ks. xxvli. 9). As 
betokening a political office, it allied not 
only to the Hebrews, but also to the Kgyp> 
tiaM (Gen. 1. 7 }, tho Moabites and Midlanitcs 
(Nnm* xxii. 7). Wherever a patriarchal sys- 
tem is la fence, the of tho elder will be 
fouadf fw the keystone of the soeial and poU- 
Ueal fikbria ; it is so at the present day among 
the Arabs, where the Sheikh (» the old mofi) 
is the highest authority in the tribe. !rite 
earliest notice of the elder* acting in concert 
aa a poUtkal body is at the time of the £xo« 
daa* Xhkf wete the representatives of the 


people, ao much so Giat etder* and p*opU are 
ooeasionally used ea equivalent terms (eomp. 
Josh. xxIt. 1 with 2, 18, 21 ; 1 Sam. viU. 4 
with 7, 10, 19). Their authority was unde- 
fined, and extended to all matters concerning 
the public weaL When the tribes became 
settled the elders were distinguished by dif- 
ferent titles according aa they were acting as 
national representatives, os district governors 
over the several tribes (Dcut. xxxi. 28 ; 2 
Sam. xix. 11), or as local magistrates in the 
provincial towns, whose duty it was to sit in 
the gate and administer justice (Dcut. xix. 
12 ; Ruth iv. 9, 11 ; 1 K. xxi. S). Tbeir 
number and influence may be inferred from 
1 Sam. XXX. 26 if. They retained their posi> 
tion under all the political changes which 
the Jews underwent ; under the Judges (Jutlg. 
ii. 7 ; 1 Sam. iv. S) ; under the kings (2 Sain, 
xvii. 4) ; during the captivity (Jcr. xxix. 

1 ; £z. viii. 1) ; subsequently to the return 
(Kzr. V, 5, vi. 7, 14, x. 8, 14) ; under tiie 
Maccabees, when they were described some- 
times as the tenate (1 Itfacc. xii. 6 ; 2 Afacc 
i. 10, Iv. 44, xi. 27), sometimes by their or- 
dinary title (1 Macc. vil, 83, xi. 23, xii. 33} ; 
and, lastly, at tho commencement of the 
Christian era, when they are noticed as a 
distinct body from the Sanhedrim. St. Luke 
describes the whole order by the collective 
term irpecr/Simipioi^ (Luke xxii. 6G ; Acts xxii. 
51. With respect to the elders in the Chris- 
tian Church, see Bjsuop. 

ELe'ALEH, a place on the east of Jordan, 
taken possession of and rebuilt by the tribe 
of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 3, 37). By Isaiah 
and Jeremiah it is mentioned as a Moabite 
town (Is. XV. 4, xvi. 9 ; Jor. xlviii. 34). 

KLEA'ZAR, 1. Third son of Aaron, by 
Elisheba, daughter of Amminadab. .\ftcr 
the death of Nadab and Abibu without chil- 
dren {Ijcr, X, 1 ; Num. iii. 4), Elcazar was 
appointed chief over the jjrincipal I.cviii s 
(Num. ill. 32). With his brother llhanuLr 
he ministered as a i>riest during their father's 
lifetime, and immediately before his ilcuth ws»s 
Invested on Mount Hor with the sacrctl gar- 
ments, as the successor of Aaron in the office 
of High-priest (Num. xx. 28). One of his 
first duties was In eonjunetion with Moses to 
superintend the eensus of the people {Num. 
XX vL 3). Alter the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua betook part in the distribution of the 
land (Josh. xlv. 1), The^Ume of bis death is 
not menUoned in Scripture. — 9. The son of 
Abinadab, of the hlUofKi^Ath-jearim (1 Bam. 
vii. The mm of Dodo the Ahohite, 

i, tp possibly m diemtwAmi of Ahoah of the 
tribe of (I Chf« ^ 

the three pHiiel^ m^hty men of Devidl’t 
army (9 ^ioBu M*iuL 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 12).— 4. 
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gfunuuned Ataran (I Moco. li. 6), the foarth 
•on of Mattathias» who fell by a noble act of 
•elMarotion in an engagement with Antio- 
ehufi Eupator^ b.c. 164 (1 Maco. tL 48 ff.)< 
In a former battle with Eleanor, Eleazar 
was appointed by Judae to read ** the holy 
book *’ before the attack, and the watchword 
In the fight — ** The help of God **— 'Was hla 
own name (2 Maeo. Till. 23). 

EL-EL'OIIE-IS'RAEL, the name bestowed 
by Jacob on the altar which he erected facing 
the city of Shcchcm (Oen. xxxiil. 10, 20). 

ELEPHANT. The word docs not occur tn 
the text of the canonical Scriptures of the 
A. Y., but is found as the marginal reading to 
Behemoth^ in Job xl, 1 5. Elephants* teeth ” 
is the marginal reading for “ ivory ** in 1 K. 
X. 22; 2 Chr. lx. 41. Elephants however 
are repeatedly mentioned in the 1st and 2nd 
books of Maccabccs, as being used in warfare 
(I Macc. vi.). 

ELEU'TTIERUS, a river of Syria men* 
tioned in I Macc. xi. 7 ; xii. 80. It sepa- 
rated Syria from Phoenicia, and formed the 
northern limit of Coelc-syria. It is the mo- 
dern Eahr-ehEebtr, “Great River.*’ 

E'LI was descended fix>m» Aaron through 
Ilhamar, the youngest of his two surviving 
sons (Lev. x. 1, 2, 12 ; comp. 1 K. ii. 27 
with 2 Sam. viii. 17 ; 1 Chr. xxiv. 8), As 
the history makes no mention of any high- 
priest of the line of Ithamar before Eli, he is 
generally supposed to have l>et‘n the first of 
that line who held the office. From him, his 
sons having died before him, it appears to 
have pass'd to his grandson, Ahitub (I Sam, 
xiv. 8), and it certainly remained in his 
family till Abiiithar, the grandson of Ahitub, 
was “ thrust out from being priest unto the 
Lord by S(3lomon for his share in Adonijah’s 
u hellion (1 K. ii. 26, 27 ; i. 7), and the high- 
pricstliood passed back again to tbe family of 
Llca/ar in the person of Zadok (1 K. li. 35). 
!\< return to the elder branch was one part 
of the ptinishmcnt which bad been denounced 
agair.'it Lli during his lifetime, for his cul- 
pable lu'glij^ence (1 Sam. ii. 22-25) when his 
sons by theii rajKicity and licentiousness pro- 
faned the priesthood, and brought the rites 
t»f religion into abhorrence among the people 
(1 Sam. ti. 27-36, with 1 K. ii. 27). Not- 
wiihntuiuling this one great blemish, the cha- 
rarter of Eli Is marked by eminent piety, as 
shown by his meek submission to the diviiie 
.|>idgmoiit (1 Sam. iii. 18), and his suprme re-* 
gard for the ark of God (iv. 18). In addition to 
the office of high-priest he held that of Judge, 
being the immediate predecessor of his pupil 
Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 6, 15-17), the last of the 
Judges. died at the advanced age. of 98 ; 
tears (I Sam* Iv. 15), orercome by the df»« i 


astrons intelligence that the ark jf God had 
been taken in batUe by the Philistines, who 
had also slain his sons Hophni and Phinehas. 

ELPAKIM. 1. SonofHUkiah; master of 
Heaekiah’i household (<* over the house,’* as 
Is. xxxvi. 8), 2 K. zvili. 18, 26, 87. He 
succeeded Shebna in this office, after he had 
been ejected from it as a punishment for bis 
pride (Is. xxii. 15-20). EUaklm was a good 
man, as appears by the title emphatically 
applied to him by God, “ my servant Elia- 
kim ” (Is. xxfi. 20), and as was evinced by his 
conduct on the occasion of 6cnnacherib*8 in- 
vasion (2 K. xviii. 37, xlx. 1-5), and also in 
the discharge of the duties of his high station, 
in which bo acted as a “ father to the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, and to the house of 
Judah ** (Is. xxii. 21). — 2. The original name 
of Jehoiakim king of Judah (2 K. xxiii. 34 ; 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 4). 

ELl'AS, the form in which the name of 
Emjaii is given in the A. V. of the Ajiocrypha 
and N. Test. 

ELlE’ZEIt. 1. Abraham*8 chief servant, 
called by him “ Kliezer of Damascus ” (Gen. 
XV. 2). There is an apparent contradic- 
tion in the A. V., for it does not appear 
how, if he was “ of Damascus,*’ he could 
be “born in Abraham’s house” (vcr. 3). 
But the phrase “ son of my house,” only im- 
ports that he was one of Abraham’s house- 
hold, not that he was born in his house. It 
was, most likely, this same Eliezer who is de- 
scribed in Gen. xxiv. 2. — 2. Second son of 
Moses and Zipporah, to whom his father gave 
this name, “ because, said he, the God of my 
father was my help, that delivered me from 
the sword of Pharaoh” (Ex. xviii. 4 ; 1 Chr. 
xxiii. 15, 17). He remained with his mother 
and brother Gershom, in the care of Jethro 
his grandfather, when Moses returned tc 
Efirypt (Ex. iv. 18) she having been sent back 
to her father by Moses (Ex. xviii. 2), though 
she set off to accompany him, and went part 
of the way with him. 

ELl'IllT, one of the interlocutors in the 
book of Job. [Jon,] Tie is described as the 
* son of Daraohcl the Buzitc,” and thus ap- 
parently referred to the family of Buz, the 
son of Nahor, and nephew of Abraham (Gen. 
xxii. 21). 

KLl’JAII has been well entitled “the 
grandest and the most romantic character that 
Israel ever produced.” C/crtalnly there is no 
personage in the O. T. whose career is more 
vividly portrayed, or who exercises on us a 
more remarkable fascination. “ Elijah the 
Tishbite of the inhabitants of Gilead,” Is !ite- 
rally all that is given us to know of his pa- 
reutcige and locality. To aa Israelite of the 
tribes west of Jordan the title Gileadite” 
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must bavc^ convcjcd a similar impression, 
though in a far stronger degree, to that which 
the title •* Celt ” does to us. What the High- 
lands were a century ago to the towns in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, that, and more than 
that, must Gilead hare been to Samaria or 
Jerusalem. It is impossible rightly to esti- 
mate his character without recollecting this 
fact. It is seen at every turn. Of his ap- 
pearance 88 he ** stood before ** Ahab, with 
the suddenness of motion to this day cha- 
racteristic of the Bedouins from his native 
hills, we can perhaps realise something from 
the touches, few, but strong, of the narra- 
tive. Ilia chief characteristic was his hair, 
long and thick, and banging down his back ; 
w hich, if not betokening the immense strength 
2 / Samson, yet accompanied powers of endur- 
ance no less remarkable. His ordinary cloth- 
ing consisted of a girdle of skin round bis 
loins, which he tightened when about to 
move quickly (1 K. xviii. 46). But in 
addition to this he occasionally wore the 
“ mantle,** or cape, of sheepskin, which has 
supplied us with one of our most familiar 
Bgures of speech. In this mantle, in mo- 
ments of emotion, he would hide his face 
(1 K. xix, 13), or Tthon excited would roll 
It up as into a kind of staff. The solitary life 
In which these external peculiarities had been 
assumed had also nurtured that fierceness of 
zeal and that directness of address which so 
distinguished him. It was in the wild lone- 
liness of the hills atul raviiu's of Gilead that 
the knowledge of Jehovah, the living God of 
Israel, had been irnpres.-eiJ on his mind, which 
was to form the subject of his missifin to the 
idolatrous court and country of Isia<‘l. The 
northern kingdom had at this lime for.-uken 
almost entirely the faith in Jehovali. Tii^ 
worship of Hie culve-> had hern a dr-par tuie 
from Him ; but still it would appear that even 
in the presence of tlie calves Jehovah was 
acknowledged, and they were at any rate a 
national institutioTi, not one imported From 
the idolatries of any of the surrounding 
countries. But the case* was quite difiejeiit 
when Aliab introilneed the foreign religion 
of his wifo*s family, the worship of the I’hw- 
nician Baal. It is as a witness against these 
two evils that Elijah comes forward. — I. 
What we may chU the first Act in his life 
embraces between three and four years- — 
three years and six months for the duration 
of the dnmght, according to the staanienU 
of the JSew Testament (Luke ir. 25; James 
T. 17), and three or four months more for 
the Journey to IJorch, and the return to 
Gilead (1 K. atvil. 1— 'Xix. 21). JUs intro* 
ductioi. !e of the most startling description : 
he suddenly appears before Ahab, as with the 


unrestrained A-cedom of eastern manners he 
would have no difficulty in doing, and pro- 
claims the vengeance of Jehovah for the 
apostasy of the king. What immediate action 
followed on this we are not told ; hut it is 
plain that Elijah bad to fly before some threat- 
ened vengeance either of the king, or more 
probably of the queen (comp. xix. 2). Perhaps 
it was at this juncture that Jeacbel *' cut off 
the prophets of Jehovah ** (1 K. xviii. 4). He 
was directed to the brook Cherith. There in 
the hollow of the torrent-bed he remained, 
supported in the miraculous manner with 
which wc are all familiar, till the failing of 
the brook obliged him to forsake it. His 
next refuge was at Zarephath, a Phoenician 
town lying between Tyre and Sidon, certainly 
the last place at which the enemy of Bual 
would be looked for. The widow woman In 
whose house he lived seems, however, to 
have been an Israelite, and no Buul- wor- 
shipper, if we nuiy take her adjuration by 
“ Jehovah thy God ** as an indication. 11* re 
Elijah performed the miiaclcs of prttbjnging 
the oil and the meal ; and restored the t>*)n of 
tlic widow* to life after his a])parent di-aib. » 
In this, or some other ic-treat, an interval 
of more than two years must have elaj'^t-tl. 
The drought continued, and at lusst the full 
horrors of famine, cuu.^cd by the failure «if 
the crops, ficscendcd on Saiiiana. 'Jbckiiig 
and his chief domestic officer dnided botwteu 
them the mournful duty of a«certain;ng that 
neith#.- round the spruigM, which are m> fn - 
quent a feature of cer.UaJ Palesime, n»»r in 
the nooks and crannies of the iiio-.t 
torrent-beds, was there any of the rl.igc 
left, v/hieh in tho^c l ounin* >4 i-* tn et-ii.ui; an 
indicalirm *>f the pr<-^**net: of 1001 ^ 10 : e. U is 
the iiKtifu nt for the rcaj-qa.m ajice o! l) v pio- 
phet. Ill; t-how's him>elf fii*l to th-.- n.ins'-'j r, 

'J heic, s’l/hleii^y planted in hi-* i i- ts.e 
loan wlsinn lie and bis l .1 * i- I-- . n 

.''*-<'king for jnore than thru; yea;^, 
the Midden aj.-parilio;. of li* U tij.: . 

and that stern, ur.bioken , wh- 

<Iiah could not but fail on hi'* h.* 
however, M/on talma his agUutioa— •* Je- 
hovah of hosts liveth, before w'h'*’.n 1 h. 

1 will surely tihuw rnyseif to A hub a;,. I : . 

r<-heve<J of his frar that, as on a h^nr-ei . ! . 
sion, Elijah would dis'ippe.-ir Uhut he c*****^ 
return w trh the king, fibadial* tJeput is t - in- 
form Ahab that the man they «et k lh<ie, 
Abab arrived, L'Hjah makes his dnugf* 
“Thou hast forsaken Jehovah und f-diowc-u 
the Ititals.’* He then commands tlid t*!i Is- 
rael 1 j« coUeetecI tu M<mnl Caru.i.l with the 
four hundred and fifty prophets i>f and 
the four bundr«fdof AsheraU (Ashtarutb , tlu 
latter being under the espaciai protection u/ 
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the queen. There are few more Bubllme 
Atories in history than this. On the one 
band the solitary servant of Jehovah, accom- 
panied by his one attendant ; with his wild 
shaggy hair, bis scanty garb and sheepskin 
clonk, but with calm dignity of demeanour 
and the minutest regularity of procedure, re- 
pairing the ruined altar of Jehovah with 
twelve stones — on the other hand the 650 
prophets of Baal and Ashtaroth, doubtless in 
all the splendour c* their vestments (2 K. 
X, 22), with the wild Jin of their vain repe- 
litions and the maddened ftiry of their dis. 
a]>pointed hopes, and the silent people sur- 
rounding a.L The conclusion of thie long day 
nerd only be glanced at. The lire of Jehovah 
con^uming both sacriflee and altar — the pro- 
phets of Baal killed, it would seem by Eli- 
jah’s own hand (xviii. 40) — the king, with an 
apathy almost unintelligible, eating and 
drinking in the very midst of the carnage of 
his own udhcients*- the rising storm — the 
ritlc across the ]>lain to Jcarecl, a distance 
of at least 16 miles ; the prophet, with true 
Arab endurance, running before the chariot, 
%ut also wath tiuo Arab instinct stopping 
ihoit of the city, and going no further than 
.he “ entrance of Jezrcel.** So far the 
-nninidi h;td been complete; but the spirit 
■>f Jt'zebel was not to be so easily overcome, 
^nd her (ii>t act is a vow of vengeance 
against t!ie author of this destruction, Elijah 
takes 1 et'iige in flight. The was great, 

ind Ib.c iclnge must be di tant. Theo first 
on thojouim y was iSeersheba* Here 
haltcfi. Ills servant he left in the 
town; while lie himself set out alone into 
the w ibierm sH. His epiiil is quite broken, 
and lie wan. lei forth over the dreary sweeps 
of 1 1)0, He ifM Ky lulls ui.-bing for <leath. But 
(dfd, who h.ul broimlit His servant into this 
difiuiiity, pr()\ided him with the means of 
eso;ip:ng fiom it. 'Fhe prophet was wakened 
from I’.iH dieain of despondency beneath the 
^fldaty !>u-h of the wihlorness, was led with 
the bje.ul and the water which to this day are 
nil a Ib duuiu’s requirements, and went for- 
ward, in the strength of that foo<l, a jouriKy 
uf f*>ity d:i_\s to the mount of Hod, even to 
Horeb. Here, in the cave, one of tJie nume- 
rous eavems in lho^e awful mountains, he 
remained for c<utainly one night. In the 
uivu nlng came tlic •* word of Jehovah ’* — the 
qui-tion, “ U l.uit doe.*.! thou here, Elijah!” 
In answer U) Uiis invitation the I’rophet 
»P<'us his griefs. I’hc* reply comes in that 
.mib^ur^UM and indirect form in which it 
M't neccHsury that the deepest communica- 
tions w ith the human mind should be couched, 
to bo olTectual. He is directed to leave tbe ^ 
cavern and stand on the mountain in the . 


open air, face to face with Jehovah. Then, 
as before w ith Moses ( Ex. xxxiv. 6), ** The 
Lord passed by,” passed in all the terror of 
His most appalling manifestations ; and pene- 
tnating the dead silence which followed these, 
came the mysterious symbol — the ** still 
small voice,” and still as it was it spoke in 
louder accents to the wounded heart of Elijah 
than the roar and blaze which had preceded 
it. To him no less unmistakably than to 
Moses, centuries before, it w*as proclaimed 
that Jehovah was ” mercifhl and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” Elijah knew the call, and at once 
stepping forward and hiding his face in hii 
mantle, stood waiting for the Divine cocl- 
nuinication. Three commands were laid -*n 
him — three changes were to be made. Of 
these three commands the two first were re- 
served for Elisha to accomplish, the last only 
was executed by Elijah himself. His first 
search w'as for Elisha. Apparently he soon 
found him ; we must conclude at his native 
place, Abel-mebolah. Elisha was ploughing 
at the time, and Elijah ” passed over to him ” 
— possibly crossed the river — and cast his 
mantle, the well-known sheepskin clonk, 
upon him, as if, by that familiar action, 
claiming him for his son. A moment of 
hesitation, and then commenced that long 
period of service and intercourse which con- 
tinued till Elijah’s removal, and which after 
that time procured for Elisha one of the best 
titles to esteem and reverence — ” Elisha the 
>on of Shuphat, who poured water on the 
hands of Elijah.” — 2. Ahab and Jezebel now 
probably believed that their threats had been 
ofleclual, and that they had seen the last of 
their tormentor. After the;jnurdcr of Naboth, 
Ahab loses no time, in entering on his new 
acquisition. But his triumph W'as a short 
one. Elijah had received an intimation from 
Jehovah of what was taking place, and 
rapidly as the accusation and death of Naboth 
had been hurried over, he was Uierc to meet 
his ancient enemy on the very scene of his 
crime. And then follows the curse, in terms 
fearful to any Oriental — peculiarly terrible 
to a Jcwh— and most of all significant to a suc- 
cc'ssor of the apostate princes of the norlliern 
kingdom. The whole of Elijah’s denuncia- 
tion may possibly be recovered by putting 
together the words recalled by Jehu, 2 K. ix. 
26, S6, 37, urJ those given in 1 K. xxi. 19- 
25, — S. A space of three or four years now 
elapses (comp. 1 K. xxii. 1, 51 ; 2 K. 1. 17) 
before wo again catch a glimpse of Elijah. 
Abaziah has met with a fatal accident, and 
is on his death-bed (2 K. 1. 1, 2 ; IK. xxii. 
51). In bis extremity ho sends to an oxaois 
or shrine of Baal at the Philistine town 
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Etom« to^ aseertain the iBsaa of bit Illness. 
But the oracle U nearer at band than tbe 
distant Ekron. An intimation is eonrejed 
to tbe prophctf protmbljr at that time inbabit- 
ing one of the reeesses of Carmcl» and, as on 
tbe former occasions, be suddenly appears on 
the path of the messengers, without prcfiice 
or inquiry utters bis message of death, and 
as rapidly disappears. But this check only 
roused the wrath of Ahuziah. A captain 
was despatched, with a party of fifty, to take 
Eiyah prisoner. ** And there came down fire 
from heaven and consumed him and his fifty.*’ 
A second party was sent, only to meet the 
same fate. The altered tone of the leader of 
a third party brought Klijah down. But the 
king gained nothing. The message was de- 
Uvered to his face in the same words as it 
bad been to the messengers, and Elijah was 
allowed to go harmless. — 4. It must have 
been shortly after the death of Ahaziah that 
Klijah made a communication with the 
southern kingdom. AVhen Jehoram the son 
of Jehoshaphat began **to walk in the ways 
of the kings of Israel,” Elijah sent him 
letter denouncing his evil doings, and pre- 
dictii|g his death (2 Chr. xzi. 12.15). In its 
contents the letter bears a strong resemblance 
to the siiecches of Elijah, while in the details 
of style it is very peculiar, and quite differ^, 
ent from tbe narrative in which it is cm« 
betlded. — 5. The closing transaction of Eli- 
j.h’. life Introduces us to a locality hereto- 
fore unconnected with him. It was at Gil- 
OAi. — probably on the western edge of the 
hilts of Ephraim — that the prophet received 
the divine intimation that his departure was 
at hand. He was at the time with Elisha, 
who seems now to have become his constant 
companion, and whom he endeavours to per- 
suade to remain behind while he goes on an 
errand of Jehovah. But Elisha will not so 
easily give up his master. They wont to- 
gether to Bethel. Again Elijah attempts to 
escape to Jericho, and again Elisha protests 
that he will not be separated from him. At 
Jericho he makes a final effort to avoid what 
they both so much dread. But Elisha Is not 
to be conquered, and the two set off across 
the undulating plain of burning sand, to the 
distant river — Klijah in his mantle or cape 
of aheepakin, Elisha in ordinary clothes, 
niiy men of the eons of the propheta ascend 
the abrupt heights behind the town to watch 
what happens in tbe distance. Talking as 
they go, the two reach the river, and stand 
.in the shelving bank beside its swift brown 
enrrent. But they are not to stop even hete. 
It is as if the aged Gileadite cannot rest till 
be again sets foot on bla own side of the , 
river. Be rolls up bis mantle as into a staff, { 


and with his old energy strikes the waters as 
Moses bad done before him, — strikes tbeai L§ 
if they were an enemy; and they are divided 
hither and thither, and they two go over on 
dry ground. ** And it came to pass as they 
still went on and talked, that, behold, a 
chariot of fire and horses of fire, and parted 
them both asunder, and Eiyab went up by 
tbe whirlwind into the skies.” — And here 
ends all the direct information which is 
vouchsafed to us of the ’ife and work of this 
great Prophet. How deep was the impression 
which he made on the mind of the nation 
may be judged of from the fixed belief 
which many centuries after prevailed that 
Elijah would again appear for the relief and 
restoration of his country. But on the other 
hand, the deep Impression which Elijah had 
thus made on his nation only renders more 
remarkable tbe departure which the image 
conveyed by the later references to him 
evinces, from that so sharply presented in 
the records of his actual life. With the ex- 
ception of the culogiums conUiined in the 
catalogues of worthies in the book of Jcsi^ 
the son of Sirach (xlviii.)and 1 Macc. ii. 58^ 
and tbe passing allusion in Luke ix. 51, none 
of these later references allude to his works 
of destruction or of portent. They ail set 
forth a very dilfereni side of his character to 
that brought out in the historical narrative. 
Tirey s])cak of his being a ,man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves (James v. 17); of his 
kindticss to the widow of Sarepta (Luke iv. 
25); of his “restoring all things ” (.Matt, 
xvii, 11); “ turning the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the disobedient to the 
wiwlom of the Just” (Mai. iv. 5, 6; Luke 
L 17). 

E'LIM (Ex. XV. 27 ; Num. xxxiii. 9), the 
second station where the Israelites encamped 
after crossing the Red i?ca. It is dintin- 
guisbed as having had “ twelve wells (rather 
* fountains ’) of water, and threescore and 
ten palm-trees.” 

ELlM'KLECn, a man of the lrit>c of Judah , 
and of tbe family of the Ilezroniles, whe 
dwelt in Bethlehem- Kphratah in the days of 
the Judges. In consequence of a grrat 
dearth in the land he went with hts wife 
Naomi, and hit two sons, Mahlon and 
CliiUon, to dwell in Moub, whore he and 
bis sons died without posterity (Ruth L 2, 

3, fre.). 

EL'I P1IA2. 1. The aon of Kaau and Adah, 
and father of Temao (Oeu. xxxvi. 4 ; 1 Chr. 

L 35, 86).— », Tbe ettlef of the “three 
friends ” itt Job. He Ii called “ the Temun- 
te hence It is liaUiraUy iuf^red that he 
was a deseendaut of Tesum. ' Ou him falU 
the maitt bdrieit of tbe su^gument, that God’s 
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retribution in this world U perfect and cer- 
tain» and that consequently suffering must bo 
a proof of previous sin (Job iv., xv.^ xxii.)* 
The great truth brought out by him is the 
unapproachable majesty and purity of God 
(tv. 12-21, XV. 12-16). [Job.] 

ELIS'ARETII, the wife of Zacharias and 
mother of John the Baptist. She was herself 
of the priestly family, and a relation (Luke i. 
86) of tile mother of our Lord. 

KLISE'US, the form in which the name 
BI'IRHa appears in the A. of the Apocry- 
pha and the N. T. (Ecclus. xlvlii. 12 ; Luke 
iv. 27). 

KLI'SHA, son of Shapbat 6f Abel-meholah. 
The attendant and disciple of Elijah, and 
subsequently his successor ns prophet of the 
kingdom of Israel. The earliest mention of 
his name is in the command to Elijah in the 
cave at llorcb (1 K. six. 1C, 17). But our 
first introduction to the future, prophet is in 
the fielcls of his native place. Abel-meholah 
was probably in tlie valley of the Jordan. 
Elijah, on his way from Sinai to Damascus by 
^the Jordan valley, lights on his successor en- 
gaged in the labours of the field. To cross 
to him, to throw over his shoulders the 
rough mantle — a token at once of investiture 
the prophet’s office, and of adoption as 
a son — M’as to Elijah but the work of an 
instant, and the prophet strode on as if what 
he had dtme were nothing — ** Go back again^ 
for what liavc I done unto thee Elisha was 
not a man who, having put his Jiand to the 
plough, was likely to look back ; he delayed 
merely to give the farewell kiss to his father 
Hrnl mother, and preside at a parting feast 
nith his j)eoplo, and then folloMcd the great 
prophet on liis northward road. Seven or 
eight years must have passed between the 
call of Elisha and the removal of his master, 
and during the whole of that time we hear 
nothing of him. Btit when that period had 
elapsed ho reappears, to become the most 
ju’orninent figure in the history of his country 
during the rest of his long life. In almost 
every res|H‘ct Elisha presents the most com- 
ph'te contrast to Elijah. The copious col- 
K'etion of his sajdngs and doings, vwhlch are 
preserved from the 3rd to the Olh chapter of 
the 2nd book of Kings, is full of testimonies 
to this conttast. Elijah was a true Bedouin 
child of the desert. If he enters a city 
it is only to deliver his message of fire and be 
gone. Elisha, on the other hand, is a civi- . 
Used man, an inhabitant of cities. And as 
with his manners so with his appearance. 
The touches of the narrative are very slight ; ' 
but we can gather that his dresa was the 
ordinary garment of no Israelite, the b^ed, j 
probably similar in form to the long abbtyeh 


of the modem Syrians (2 K. ii. iS), that his 
hair was worn trimmed behind, in contrast 
to the disordered locks of Elijah (U. 2$, as 
explained below), and that he used a walking- 
staff (iv. 29) of the kind ordinarily carried by 
grave or aged citizens (Zech. vili. 4). Tbs 
call of Elisha seems to have taken place abou 
four years before the death of Ahab. lie died 
in the reign of Joasb, the grandson of Jehu. 
This embiacce a period of not less than 65 
years, for certainly 55 of which he held the 
office of “ prophet in Israel ” (2 K. v. 8). — 
After the departure of his master, Elisha 
returned to dwell at Jericho (2 K. ii. 18). 
The town had been lately rebuilt (IK. xvi. 
34), and was the residence of a body of the 
“ sons of the prophets ’* (2 K. ii. 5, 15). One 
of the springs of Jericho was noxious at the 
time of Elisha’s visit. At the request of the 
i:.’cu of Jericho he remedied this evil. lie 
took salt in a new vessel, and cast it into the 
water at its source in the name of Jehovah. 
—2. M'o next meet with Elisha at Bethel, in 
the heart of the country, on his way from 
Jericho to Mount Carmel (2 K. ii. 23). Ilis 
last visit had been made in company with 
Elijah on their road down to the Jordan (ii. 
2). Here the boys of the town were clus- 
tered, waiting, ns they still wait at the 
entrance of the villages of Palestine, for the 
chance passer-by. In the short-trimmed locks 
of Elisha, how were they to recognise the 
successor of the prophet, with whose shaggy 
hair streaming over his shoulders they were 
all familiar I So with the license of the 
Eastern children they scoff at the new comer 
as ho walks by — “ Go up, roundhead I go up, 
roundhead I ” For once Elisha assumed the 
sternness of his master. lie turned upon 
them and cursed them in the name of Jehovah, 
and we all know the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed. — 3. Elisha extricates Jehoram king 
of Israel, and the kings of Judah and Edom, 
from their difficulty in the campaign against 
Moab, arising from want of water (iii. 4-27). 
This incident probably took place at the S.E. 
end of the Dead Sea. — 4, The widow of one 
of the sons of the prophets is in debt, and 
her two sons arc about to be taken from her 
and sold as slaves. She has no property but 
a pot of oil. This Elisha causes (in his 
absence, iv. 5) to multiply, until the widow 
has filled with it all the vessels which she 
could borrow. — 5. The next occurrence is at 
Shimera and Mount Carmel (iv. 8-37). The 
story divides itself Into two parts, separated 
from each other by several years, (o.) Elisha, 
probably on his way between Carmel and the 
Jordan valley. Calls accidentally at Shunem. 
Here he is hospitably entertained by a woman 
of substance^ appoirently at that time Ignorant 
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of the ebawcter of her gnest. There Is no 
oeenelon here to quote the details of this 
eharming narratire. (A) An intcryal has 
elapsed of several years. The boy is now 
old enough to accompany his father to the 
eom-flcldy where the harvest is proceeding. 
The fierce rays of the morning sun are too 
powerful for him, and he is carried home to 
his mother only to die at noon. She says 
nothing of their loss to her husband, but 
dopoeiting her child on the bed of the man of 
Gad, at once starts in quest of him to .Mount 
Carmel. No explanation is needed to tell 
Klisha the exact state of the case. The heat 
of the season will allow of no delay in taking 
the necea«%ary steps, and Gehazl is at once 
despatched to run back to Sbunem with the 
almost speed. lie takes the prophet's 
walking-staff in his hand, which he is to lay 
on the face of the child. The mother and 
Elisha follow in haste. Before they reach 
the village the sun of that long, anxious, 
summer afternoon must have set. Gchazi 
meets them on the road, but he has no re.'issur- 
ing report to give, the placing of the staff on 
the face of the dead boy had called foi th no 
sign of life. Then Elisha enters the house, 
goes up to his own chamber, ** and he shut the 
door on them twain and prayed unto Jehovah.** 
The child is restored to life. — 6. The scene 
now changes to Gilgal, apparently at a time 
when Elisha was residing there (iv. 38—41). 
The sons of the prophets are sitting round 
him. It is a time of famine. The food of 
the party must consist of any herbs that can 
be found. The great caldron is put on at the 
command of Elisha, and one of tlie company 
brings his blanket full of such Avikl vegetables 
as he has collected, and empties it into the 
pottage. But no sooner have t’ney begun 
their meal than the taste betrays the presence 
of some noxious herb, and they cry out, 
“ There is death in the pot, O man of Go<l I ” 
In this case the cure was effected by meal 
which Elisha cast into the stew in the 
caldron. — 7. (iv. 42-44). This in all proba- 
bility belongs to the same time, and also to 
the same place as the preceding. A man 
from Baal-shalisha brings the man of Go<l a 
present of the first-fruits, which under the 
law (Num. xviii. 8, 12; Deut. xviii. 3, 4) 
were the perquisite of the ministers of the 
sanctuary. — 8. The simple records of these 
domestic incidents amongst the sons of the 
prophets arc now interrupted by an occurrence 
of a more important character (v. 1-27). 
The chief captain of the army of Syria, to 
whom his country was indebted for some 
signal success, wus afilieted with leprosy (v. 
y7). One of the members of his establish- 
ment h an Israelite girl, kidnapped by the 


marauders of Syria in one of tiieir forays 
over the border, and she brings into that 
Syrian household the fame of the name and 
skill of Elisha. The news is communicated 
by Naaman himself to the king. Bcnhadad 
had yet to learn the position and character of 
Elisha. He writes to the king of Israel a 
letter very eharacterUtio of a military prince. 
With this letter, and with a present, and a 
full retinue of attendants (13, 15, 23), 
Naaman proceeds to Samaria, to the house of 
Elisha. Elisha still keeps in the background, 
and while Naaman 'stands at the doorway, con- 
tents himself with sending out a messenger 
with the simple directiou to bathe seven times 
in the Jordan. The independent behaviour of 
the prophet, and the simplicity of the pre- 
scription, all combined to enrage Naaman. 
His slaves, however, knew how to deal with 
the quick but not ungenerous temper of their 
master, and the result is that he goes down 
to the Jordan 'and dips himself seven times, 
** and his flesh came again like the flesh of a 
little child, and he was clean.** Ilis first 
business after his cure is to thank his bene- 
factor. He returns with his w'holc following, 
and this time he will not be denied the 
presence of Elisha ; but making his w ay in, 
and standing before him, he gratefully 
acknowledges the power of tlic Co<l of Israel, 
ami entreats him to accept the prcsi'iii which 
he has brought from Damascus. Eli-^ha is» 
firm, and refuses the offer, though repeated 
with •the strongest adjuration. But Geha/* 
cannot allow such treasures thus to escape 
him. eit> ho frames a story by which thi* 
generous Naaman is made to send back witl\ 
him to Elisha’s house a considerable prc't id 
in money and clothes. He then wont in and 
stood Ixfforc his master as if in;thij4g li.id 
hnpi^cncd. But the prophet was m>t b<' so 
Icei'i\ed, His heart had gone alter hi^ stj - 
vunt through the ai hole tiansactimi, evm t * 
ts minutest details, and he viMl> 
with the ticunendous ptini^-hrneiit of liir 
[*prosy, from which he has ju^t reiu Atci 
Naaman. — 9. (vi. 1-7). We now return to the 
sons of the proidiels ; bvit Ihi** time the scrni- 
apijcars to be changed, and is pn>bably at 
Jericho, and during the resuh nee* of Elisha 
there. As one of them w'us culling at a tree 
overhanging the stream, the iron of his yv«> 
fiew off and sank into the water. Hm ^-rv 
soon brought the man of God to his aid. 'i'lu- 
stream of the Jordan is deep up to (he ver> 
hank, especially w'hen the water is so low^ as 
to leave the wood <lry, and is moi cover t^o 
turbid that search would bo useless. But 
the place at which the lost axe entered the 
water U shown to KUsba; he breaks off a 
•tick and cast# it Into the stream, and the 
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Iron appears on the surface#* and is recovered 
by its posResM)r. — 10. (vi. 8-28). Elisha is 
now residing ut Dothan, halfway on the 
road between Samaria and Jezrcel. The 
incursions of the Syrian marauding bands 
^comp. V. 2) still continue. Their manocu* 
vres are not hid from the man of God, and by 
his warnings he saves the king ** not once 
nor twice.” A strong party with chariots is 
det<patched to effect the capture of Elisha. 
They march by night, and before morning 
take up their station round the base of the 
eminence on which the ruins of Dothan still 
stand. Elisha's servant is the first to dis- 
cover the danger. But Elisha remains un- 
moved by his fears, lie prays to Jehovah, 
and the Avliole of the Syrian warriors are 
struck blind. Then descending, he offers to 
lead them to the person and the place which 
they seek. lie conducts them to Samaria. 
There, at t)io prayer of the prophet, their 
sight is restou'd, and they find themselves 
not in a retired country village, but in the 
midst of the capital of Israel, and in the pre- 
seiue of the king and his troops. After such 
a repulse it is not surjirisirig that the 
marauding forays of the Syrian troojis ceased. 
— 11. (vi. 24 — vii, 2). But the king of Syria 
could not rest under such dishonour. He 
ab.uidous his marauding Byhlem, an<l gathers 
a regular army, with w'hich he lays siege to 
Samaria. The awful extremities to which 
the inhabitants of the place were dijven need 
not here be i ecalled, — 1 2, (viii. 1 -G). ^Ve i.^JW 
go bark several years to an incident con- 
nected with llif lady of Miunciii, at a period 
anii't.deiit to the cure of Naaniari and the 
traii.sfi r of his lt‘pn»>y to Gehazi (v. 1, 27). 
l.ji-'ha had hi » n made aware of a famine 
whieh .leht)vaU was .ihout to bring upon the 
land fi’i' seMii }.eais; and lie had warned 
hiR Irii nd tl.e Miumimnuie tliereof that she 
might jo'ovide fey her safety. At the end 
of the seven years sh<‘ retained to her native 
pl:u<*, to find th.it dining her absence her 
house with the lield-iand attached to it had 
h«‘en appropiiated by some other person. 
To the king therefore the Sliunaiuinite bad 
recourse And now occurred one of those 
r.ire eolncldenccB which it is impossiUlo not 
to ascilhc to soinelhing more tliaii mere 
chaiifo. At the very moment of the cn- 
tiaiK’c of the woman and her son the king 
was listening to a recital by (ieba/.i of “all 
the great things which Elisha had done.” 
The woman was instantly recognised by | 
Goliazi. Prom lier own mouth the king i 
hears the repetition of the w'omlerful tale, 
and, whether from regard to Elisha, or 
struck by the extraordinary coincidence, 
orders her land to be restored with the 


value of all its produce during hez* absence. 
— IS. (viii. 7*1 S). Hitherto we have met 
with the prophet only in his own country* 
We now find him at Damascus. He is there 
to carry out the command given to Eiyah 
on llorcb to anoint llazael to be king over 
Syria. At the time of bis arrival Bcnhadad 
was prostrate with his last illness. The 
king's first desire is naturally to ascertain 
his own fate ; and Uazaei is commissioned 
to be the bearer of a present to the prophet, 
and to ask the question on the part of bis 
master, “Shall 1 recover of this disease!” 
The reply, probably originally ambiguous, 
is doubly uncertain in the present doubtful 
state of the Hebrew text; but the general 
conclusion was unmistakable Jehovah 
hath showed me tliat he shall surely die.” 
But this was not all that had been revealed 
to the prophet. If Benhudad died, who 
would be king in his stead but the man 
w*ho now stood before him 1 The prospect 
was one which drew forth the tears of the 
man of God. At llazacBs request Elisha 
confesses the reason of his tears. But the 
prospect is one which has no sorrow for 
llazael. His only doubt is the possibility 
of such good fortune for one so mean. 
“But what is thy slave, dog that he is, 
that he should do this great thing t ” To 
which Elislia replies, “Jehovah hath showed 
me that thou wilt be king over Syria.” 
Keturniiig to the king, llazael tells him only 
half the dark saying of the man of God — 
“ He told me that thou shouldest surely 
recover.” But that was the last day of Ben- 
badad’s life. — 14. (ix. 1-10). Twro of the 
injunctions laid on Elijah had now been 
carried out ; the third still remained. The 
lime was come for the fulfilment of the curse 
u])on Ahab by anointing Jehu king over 
Israel. P^lisha’s personal share in the trans- 
action w as confined to giving directions to one 
of the sons of the prophets. [Jxiiu.] — 15. 
Beyond this we have no record of Elisha's 
having taken any part in the revolution of 
Jehu, or the events which followed it. He 
docs not again appear till wc find him on his 
deathl>cd in his own house (xiii. 14-19). — 16. 
(xiii. 20-22). The power of the prophet, 
however, does not terminate with his death. 
Even in the tomb he restores the dead to 
life. 

ELl'SIlAH, the eldest son of Javan (Gen. 
X. 4). The residence of hU descendants is 
described in £«. xxvii. 7, as the “isles of 
PUisbah,” whence the J^hocnicians obtained 
their purple and blue dyes. Some connect 
the race of EUshnh with the Acolians, others 
with Elis, and in a more extended sense 
relpponnesus, oi even HeUsM* Jt •ppeon 
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npMi rotte jOiUL of 0 looaHly. (JotH* six. of tlmt 

XLI8irA]IA»mofAmiiilhnd,the**p!rfneo’* trtbo imtll tho llm of David (1 Chr. Iv. 
or ^^oaptaiii^ of the tribe of Ephraim in 90). 

the IRTHdemew of Sinai (Nnnu 1. 10» iL IS» ELU^JU Keh. 1 Mace« xiv. 27. 

t!L d8% X. 22). Ffom 1 Chr. vii. 20 we [Homnu.] 

And thal he waa grandihthor to the great EL'TMAS, the Ahildo name of the Jew* 

Joebna. ish magua or aoream Baxjeana (Acta sill. 

KLI8IlEfBA» the wife of Aaron (£z. vl. 6 if.). 

2S). She waa the daughter of Amminadab, EMBALMING, the process by which dead 
and sister of Naashon the captain of the bodies are preserved hrom putrefaction and 

host of Judah (Num. U. 8). decay. It was most general among the 

ELISHU'A, one of David^s sons, born Egyptians, and It Is in connexion with this 
after his settlement in Jerusalem (2 Sam. | people that the two instances which wc 
T. 15 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 6). meet with In the 0. T. are mentioned (Gen. 

EL'KANAH. 1. ^n, or rather grandson 1. 2, 26), Of the Egyptian method of cm- 

(sce 1 Chr. ri. 22, 23 [7, 8^) of Korah, halming there remain two minute accounts, 
according to Ex, vl. 24. — 2. Another Ko- which hare a general kind of agreement, 
hathite Levite, was son of Jeroham, and though they differ in details. Ilcrotlotus 
father of Samuel the illustrious Judge and (ii. 8G-80) describes three modes, varying 
Prophet (1 Chr. vi. 27, 34). All that in completeness and exfiense, and pructi'^id 
known of him is contained in the above by persons regularly trained to the profes>iori 
notices and in 1 Sam. i. 1, 4, 8, 19, 21, who were initiated into the mysteries of 
23, and il. 2, 20. the art by their ancestors. The cinbalmeis 

KI/KOSn, the birthplace of the prophet first removed part of the brain through the 
Nahum, hence called ** tlie Klko^hitc,’* Nah. nostrils, by means of a crooked iron, and 
{. I. Two widely differing Jewish traditions destroyed the rest by injecting caustic tlrug'j. 
assign as widely different localities to this An incision was then made along the fiank 
place. In the time of Jerome it was be* with a sharp Ethiopian stone, and the whole 
lieveA to exist in a small village of Galilee, of the intestines removed. The cavity was 
Others assign it to Alkush, a village on the irised out with palm-wine, and afterwards 

east bank of the Tigris, about two miles scoured with pounded ]>erfuiue8. It was 
north of Mosul. The former is more in ihctj filled with pure myrrh ixmndetl, cassiu, 
accordance with the intenial evidence afforded and other aromatics, except fiank incense, 
by the prophecy, which gives no sign of I'his done, the body was sewn U]* and 
having been written in Assyria, steeped in natron for seventy days. When 

EL'LASAK, the city of Arioch (Gen. xiv. the seventy daya were accomplished, th<' 
1), seems to be the Hebrew representative of eiubaimers washed the corpse and swalhtMl 
the old Chaldaean town called in the native it in bandages of linen, cut in strips and 
dialect Ijiym or jMraneha. JMrsa was a smeared with gum. They then gave it up ic 
town of Lower Babylonia or Cbaldaea, the relatives of the deceased, w ho provided 
situated nearly halfway bctwxcn Ur 
heir) and Erech ( IFarka), on the left 

bank of the Euphrates. It is now SenJeereh, 


KLM, llos. iv. 13. See Oak. 

EL'XATIIAN, the maternal grandfather 
of Jehoiachin (2 K. xxiv. 8), is doubtless 
the same man with Elnathan the son of 
Achbor (Jcr. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12, 25). 

K'LON. 1. A Ilittite, whose daughter 
was one of Esau^s wives (Gen. xxvi. 34, 
zxxvi. 2].r*43. The second of the three sons 
sttributeil to >Sebulun (Gen. xlvi. 14 ; Num. 
xxvi. 26); at.d the founder of the family 
the Ku>Nir'.8. — 3. Eton the Kcbulonite, 
who Judged Isiael for ten years, and was 
buried in Aljalon in SSebulun (Judg. xii. 11, 
12). — 4 . One of the towns In the bordfer 
9f iha tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 43). 

ELOTIL [Elath.] 

KLTOLAD, one of the elites in the sonth 
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for it a 'wooden case, made in the shape of a 
man, in which the dead was placed, and 
deposited in an erect position against the wall 
of the sepulchral chumber* The second mode 
of embalming cost about 20 minae. In this 
onse no incision was made in the body, nor 
were the intestines removed, but cedar-oil 
was injected into the stomach by the rectum. 
The oil was prevented from escaping, and 
the body was then steeped In natron for 
the ai)pointc*d number cf days. On the last 
day the oil w'as withdrawn, and carried off 
with it the stomach and intestines in a state 
of solution, while the flesh was consumed 
by the natron, and nothing was left but the 
skill and bones. The body in this state was 
returned to the relatives of the deceased. 
The third mode, which was adopted by the 
ptMucr classes, and cost but little, consisted 
in ringing out the intestines with syrmaca, 
an infusion of senna and cassia, and steeping 
the body for the usual number of days in 
natruni. It docs not appear that embalm* 
ing, properly so called, was practised by the 
Hebrews. 

KMl.llM.D, a precious stone, first in the 
second row on the breastplate of the higU- 
priest (Kx. xwiii, 18, xxxix, 11), imported 
to 'l yre from ‘^^yria (Ez. xxvii. 16), used as a 

mI or signet (Ecclus. xxxii. G), us an orna- 
ir.riit of clothing and bedding (Ez. xxviii. 

Jiul. X. 21), and spoken cf as one of 
tlje fotind.iiions of Jerusalem (Itcv. x\i, 19; 
Too. xiii. IG). The rainbow round the 
throne is compared to P^mcrnld in liev. 
iv. 3. 

ElNIKllons (Dcut. xxviii. 27 ; I Sam. v. 
G, 9, 12, vi. 1, 6, 11), probably hemorrhoidal 
iuintmrs^ or Meoding piles, are intended. 
The>e are very common in Syria at present, 
oriental habits of Mant of exercise and im- 
prtkper food, producing dorungement of the 
liver, eon^tipation, &C., being such as to 
luu'ie lln'in. 

E'MIMS, a trilio or family of gigantic 
stature 'which originally inhabited the region 
along the eastern side of the Dead Sea. 
I'hey were related to the Anukim, and were 
g4’nt rully colled by the same name ; but their 
coiiquerorH the Moabites termed them Kmim 
— that is ** fcirriblo men” (Dcut, il. 11) — 
most probably on account of their fierce 
aspect. 

EMMAN'UEL, Matt. i. 23. [Immanuel.] 

E.MMA'US, the village to which the two 
dl«ci])le8 were going When our Lord appeared 
to thoin on tlie way, on the day of His resur- 
rection (I.uke xxiv. IS). Luke makes its 
distance from Jerusalem Hxly $tadia (A. V. 
** threescore furlongs”), or about 7| miles; 
and Josephus mentions *^a village called 


Emmans ” at the same distance. The site of 
Emmans remains yet to be identified. 

EMMA'US, or NICOP'OLIS ( 1 Mace. iU. 
40), a town In the plain of PhUistia, at the 
foot of the mountains of Judah, 22 Roman 
miles firom Jerusalem, and 10 from Lydda. 
It was fortified by Bacchides, the general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, ween he was cngage<l 
in the war with Jonathan Maccabacui (I 
Maco. ix. 50). It was in the plain beside 
this city that Judas Maccabacus so signally 
defeated the Syrians with a mere handful of 
men, as related in 1 Macc. iii. 57, iv. 3, Ac. 
A small miserable village called 'Amwds still 
occu])ic8 the site of the ancient city, 

EM'MOR, the father of Sychciu (Acts vii. 
16). [IlAMOH.] 

EN, at the beginning of many Hebrew 
words, signifies a spring or fountain. 

EN'-DOR, a place in the territory of 
Issachar, and yet possessed by Munusseh 
(Josh. xvii. 11). Endor was long held in 
memory by the Jewish people as connected 
with the great victory over Sisera and Jabin. 
It was here that the witch dwelt whom Saul 
consulted (I Sam, xxviii. 7). It was known 
to Eusebius, 'ivho describes it as a large 
village 4 miles 8. of Tabor. Here to the N. 
of Jebel Duhy the name still Ungers. The 
distance from the slopes of Gilboa to Endor 
is 7 or 8 miles, over difficult ground. 

EN-EOLA'IM, a place named only by Eze- 
kiel (xlvii, 10), apparently as on the Dead 
Sea ; but whether near to or far from 
Engedi, on the west or cast side of the Sea, 
it is impossible to ascertain. 

EN-GAN'NIM. 1. A city in the low 
country of Judah, named between Zanoah 
and Tappuah (Josh. xv. 34). — 2. A city on 
the border of Issachar (Josh. xix. 21), 
allotted with its ” suburbs ” to the Cer- 
slionito Levites (xxi. 29), probably Jentn^ 
the first village encountered on the ascent 
from the great plain of Esdraelon into the 
hills of the central country. 

ENGED'I, a town in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. xv. G2), on the western shore 
of the Dead Sea (Ez. xlvii. 10). Its original 
name was llazazon-Tamar, on account of the 
palm-groves which surrounded it (2 Chr. xx. 
2 ; Ecclus. xxiv. 14.) Its site is about the 
middle of the western shore of the lake, at 
the fountain of Ain Jidy^ from which the 
place gets its name. It was immediately 
after an assault upon the **Amoritea, that 
dwelt in HaaaEon-Tamar,” that the five 
Mesopotamian kings were attaeked by the 
rulers of the plain of Sodom (Gen. xiv. 7 ; 
eomp. 2 Chr. xx. 2). Saul was told that 
David was . in the ” wilderness of Engedi 
and he took ” 8000 men, and went lo seek 
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David ailll hla men upon the ro^ of the 
wMgomU** (1 Sam. zxlr. 2.4). The vine* 
yarde of Eng^ were celebrated bj Solomon 
(OanU. 14). 

EN-MISH'PAT, Gen. xiv. 7. rKaoien.] 

E'NOCH. 1. The eldest son of Coin (Oon. 
It. 17)t who called the city which he bnilt 
after his name (18). — ft. The son of Jared 
and father of Methuselah (Gen. t. 31 ff. 
Luke iii. 28). In the EpisUe of Jude (▼. 24] 
he is described as ** the $eventh from Adam 
and the number is probably noticed as eoa< 
▼eying the idea of divine completion and 
rest, while Enoch was himself a type of per* 
fluted humanity. After the birth of Methn 
selah it is said (Gen. ▼. 22-4) that Enoch 
** walked with God 300 years • . . and he 
was not ; for God took him.** The phrase 
** walked with God ’* is elsewhere only used 
of Noah (Gen. vi. 0 ; cf. Gen. xvii. 1, Ac.), 
and is to be explained of a prophetic life 
spent in immediate converse with the spiri- 
tual world. In the epistle to the Hebrews 
the spring and issue of £noch*s life are 
clearly marked.— Both the Latin and Greek 
fathers commonly coupled Enoch and Elijah 
as historic witnesses of the possibility of a 
resurrection of the body and of a true human 
existence in glory; and the voice of early 
ecclesiastical tradition is almost unanimous 
in regarding them as **the two witnesses' 
(Rev. xi. 3 ff.) who should fall before ** the 

ENOCH, THE BOOK OF. The first trace 
of its existence is generally found in the 
Epistle of St. Jude (14, 13), but the words of 
the Apostle leave it uncertain whether he 
derived his quotation from tradition or pom 
writing, though the wide spread of the book 
m the second century seems almost decisive 
in favour of the latter supposition. Consider- 
able fragments are preserved in the Chrono* 
graphia of Georgius Synccllus (about 792 
A.D.}, and these, with the scanty notices of 
earlier writers, constituted the sole remains 
of the book koqm in Europe till the close of 
the last eentui^Pr Meanwhile, however, a 
report was current that the entire book was 
praerred la Abyssinia; and at length, in 
1773, Brnoe brought with him cm his return 
ftrom Egypt three MS9. containing the cmn- 
picte Bthio^ translation. The Ethiopic 
trasslaticm was made tVom the Greek, and 
probably towards thiB middle or close of the 
iburth eentufy. Bitt It Is uncertain whether 
the Greek tint wns the original, or itself s 
tnmsUitUm trpm Hebrew# In Its present 
slnq^ the bo<A oonslsts of a scries of revela*^ 
tiMMi snpposed to haire been given to EmKdn 
•and Noi^ which extend to the meet mied i 
iipmaeiir antnrt nnd 1llb| and are designed] 


to oftbr a eomprehenaive Titidieation of the 
action of Providence. Notwithstanding the 
quotation in St. Jade,.anfi^ the wide drbnla- 
tion of the book itself, the apocalypse of 
Enoch wks uniformly and distinctly separated 
from the canonical scriptures. 

E’NON, a place ** near to Salim,*’ at which 
John baptised (John tii. 23). It was evl- 
dently west of the Jordan (comp. ill. 22, with 
26, and with i. 28), and abounded in water. 
This is indicated by the name, which is merely 
a Greek version of a Chaldee word, signifying 
** springs.*’ Aenon is given th the Onomas^ 
Heon as 8 miles south of ScythopoUs '* near 
Salem and the Jordan.” 

E'NOS. The son of Seth ; properly called 
Enosh, as in 1 Chr. 1. 1 (Gen. iv. 26, v. 6, 7, 
9, 10, 11; Luke iii. 38). 

EN-KO'GEL, a spring which formed one 
of the landmarks on the boundary-Une 
between Judah (Josh. xv. 7) and Benjamin 
(xviif. 16). Here, Jonathan and Ahimaaa 
remained, after the flight of Dgvld, awaiting 
intelligence from within the wslls (2 Sam. 
xvii. 17) ; and here, by the stone Zohelcth, 
rhich is close to En*rogel, Adonijah hold the 
feast, which was the first and last act of his 
attempt on the crown (1 K. 1. 9). It may 
be identified with the present •‘Tountain of 
the Virgin,” *Ain Umm ed^Darqf — the |k»- 
rcnnial source from which the Pool of Slioam 
is snnpUed. 

£N-SXI£M'£SH, a spring which formed 
one gf the landmarks on the north boundary 
of Judah (Josh, xv, 7) and the south boundary 
of Benjamin (xviiL 17), i>erhaps Ain^Jlaud 
or Am-CWf— the ” Well of the Apostles:*’— 
about a mile below Bethany. 

EPAE’NETUS, a Christian at Roitle, 
greeted by St# Paul in Rom. xvi. 5, and 
designated as his beloved, and the first fruit 
of Asia unto Christ. 

EI’^APHRAS, a fellow-labOurer with the 
Apostle Paul, mentioned Cot. i. 7, as having 
taught the Cdlossian chureb tire grace of God 
in truth, and designated a ftiitbful. minister 
>f Christ on their behalf. * He was at that 
time with SU Paul at R<hi:».{CoI. Iv. 12), and 
seems by the expreiudan , there used to have 
been m Colossian by bMi# find him 
again mentioned in the Philemon 

>er. 23}« which was scttl^lljAte 3am 
as that to the Ccdossieiw* l|»h|dinui may be 
the same as Epaphrodltid^ bht the notices in 
the K. T. do not enable m Id speak wiib ao| 
eonfldcftce# ' ^ 

^PAniit01>rW8 JEL 15. tv. 15). 

8m aboM uwkr ISaaittiiiu."' 

«r tlw aom of 

Utdlan (GMu 1 CAr. 1. $$), am##, 

wanla mttttiornti IgjKlMiiA (U. i, ty. 
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EPIIAH. t^RASVKKS.] 

B’PHERy t^e fleeond, in order, of the sons 
of Midian (Gen. X\r. 4 ; I Chr. i. 83). 

E'PHES^DAM'MIM, a place between Socoh 
and Asekah, at which the Philistines were 
encamped before the affray in which Goliath 
was killed (I Sam. xvil. 1). Under the 
shorter form' of Pab-dammim it occurs once 
again in a similar connexion (1 Chr. xi. 13). 

EPIIESIAXS, THE EPISTLE TO THE, 
was written by the Apostle St. Paul during 
his first captivity at Rome (Acts xxviiL 16), 
apparently immediately after he had written 
the Epistle to the Colossiana [Colossians, ki*. 
to], and during that period (perhaps the 
early part of a.i>, 62) when his imprisonment 
had not assumed the severer character which 
seems to have marked its close. This epistle 
was addressed to the Christian church at 
Ephesus. [Kpuksus.] Its contents may be 
divided into' two portions, the first mainly 
4oetrinal (ch, i. — iii.), the second hortatory 
and practienk The Apostle reminds his con- 
verts that they had been redoeme<l from sin 
by grace, and not! by works, and he exhorts 
them to walk worthy of this calling, and to 
keep the unity of the Spirit. 

EPITESUS, the capital of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia, and an illustrious city in the 
district of Ionia, nearly opiKisite the island of 
Samoa. SI. PaulN life furnishes illustrations 
of the mercantile relations of Ephesus with 
/kchaia on the W., Mueedonia oo the X., and 
Syria on the K. As to the relations of Epuesus 
to the inland regions of the continent, these 
also are prominently brought before us in the 
Apostle e travels. The “ upper coasts” (Acts 
xix, 1) through which he passed, when about 
to take up his resid^mce in the city, were the 
Phrygian tabic-lands of the imenor. Two 
great roads at least, in the Ihiuian times, led 
eastward from Ephesus ; one through the 
(Kisses of Tmolus^to Sardis (Uev. iii. 1) and 
thence to Galatia and the N.E., the other round 
the extremity of Paetj-as to IVlagnoia, and so 
up the valley of Ihe Maeandrr to Ironium, 
whence the communication was direct to tho 
Euphrates and to the Syrian Antioch. There 
seem to have beert Sardian and Magnesian 
gates on tho E. side of Ki^hrsus correspond- 
ing to these roads respectively. There were 
also coast-roads leading northwards Xo Smyrna 
and southwards to Miletus. By the latter of 
those it ts probable that the Ephesian elders 
travelled when summoned to meet Paul at 
the latter city (Acts xx* 17, 18). Conspicuous 
at the head of the harbour of Ephesus was 
the great temple of Diana or Artemis, the 
tutelary divinity of the city. This building 
was rakied on immense substructions, in eon- 
aefjuojttceof the swampy nature of the ground. 

SM. D. Tl. . 


The earlier temple, which bad been begun 
before the Persian war, was burnt down in 
the night when Alexander the Great was 
born ; and another structure, raised by the 
enthnsiastie co-operation of all the inhabi- 
tants of ** Asia *’ had taken its place. The 
magnificemee of tb!.r sanctuary was a proverb 
throughout the civilised world. In conse- 
quence of this devotion the city of Ephesuf 
was called v€«#t<5p<K (Acts xix. 35) or “ war- 
den ” of Diana. Another consequence of the 
celebrity of Diana*s worship at Ephesus was, 
that a large manufactory grew up there of 
portable shrines, which strangers purchased, 
and devotees carried with them on journeys 
or set up in their houses. Of the manufac- 
turers engaged in this business, perhaps 
Alexander the ** coppersmith *’ (2 Tim. iv. 
14) was one. The case of Demetrius the 
“ silversmith ” is explicit. The city was 
celebrated for its magical arts. In illustra- 
tion of the magical books which were publicly 
burnt (vcr. 19) under the influence of St. 
PauPs preaching, it is enough here to refer 
to the Ephesian Writings (mentioned by 
Plutarch and others), which were regarded 
08 a charm when pronounced, and when 
written down were carried about as amulets. 
Asia was a proconsular province ; and in 
harmony with this fact we find proconsuls 
(A. V. “ deputies ”) specially mentioned (ver. 
38). Again we learn from Pliny (v. 81) that 
Ephesus was an assize-town ; and in the 
sacred narrative (ver. 38) we find the court- 
days alluded to as actually being held (A. V. 
“ the law is open ”) during the uproar. 
Ephesus itself was a “ free city,” and had its 
own assemblies and its own magistrates 
The senate is mentioned by Josephus ; and 
$t. Luke, in the narrative before us, speaks 
of “ the people ” and of its customary assem- 
blies (vcr, 39, A. V. “ a lawful assembly ”). 
AVe even find conspicuous mention made o 
one of the most important municipal offleert 
of Ephesus, the “ Town-Clerk ” or keeper of 
the records, whom we know feom other 
sources to have been a person of great in- 
fiucnce and responsibility. It is remarkable 
how all these political and religious cha- 
racteristics of Ephesus, which appear in the 
sacred narrative, are illustrated by inscrip- 
tions and coins. The coins of Ephesus are 
fhU of allusions to the worship of Diana in 
various aspects. Tho Jews were established 
there in considerable numbers (Acts ii. 9, vi. 
9). It is here, and here only, that we find 
disciples of John the Baptist explicitly men- 
tioned after the ascension of Christ (Acts 
xvUi. 25, xix. 3). The case of ApolkM 
(xviii. 24) is an exemplification further oi 
the intercourse between this place and Alax- 

N. 
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uidrU. Th» Ent Meds of Christlaii truth fhrred the eiroumstanoe alluded to in Ps. 


were poeidbl:f aown at Epheeue immediately 
after the Great Penteeoet (Aete ii.)* In St. 
Paure stay of more than two years (six. 6, 
10, XX. 81), which formed the most important 
passage of his third circuit, and during 
which he laboured, first in the synagogue 
(xix. 8), and then in the school of Tyrannus 
(rer. 0), and also in private houses (xx. 80), 
and during which he wrote the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, we have the period of the 
chief evangelisation of this shore of the 
Aegean. The address at Miletus shows that 
the church at Ephesus was thoroughly orga* 
niscd under its presbyters. At a later period 
TofOTBT was set over them, as we Icam 
ftrom the two epistles addressed to him. 
Among St. Paurs other companions, two, 
Trophimus and Tyehlcus, were natives of 
Asia (xx. 4), and the latter probably (2 Tim. 
iv. 12), the former certainly (Acts xxi. 29), 
natives of Ephesus. In the same connexion 
we ought to mention Onesiphorus (2 Tim. i. 
16-18) and his household (iv. 19). On the 
other hand must be noticed certain specified 
Ephesian antagonists of the Apostle, the sons 
of Sceva and his party (Acts xix. 14), Hy- 
menaeus and Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20 ; 2 
Tim. iv. 14), and Phygellua and Ilermogenes 
(2 Tim. i. 18). The whole place is now 
utterly desolate, with the exception of the 
small Turkish village at Ayamlnk. The 
mins are of vast extent. 

EPHOD, a sacred vestment originally ap- 
propriate to the high-priest (Ex. xxviii. 4), 
but afterwards worn by ordinary priests (1 


Ixxviii. fi. It is at the time of the sending 
of the spies to the Promised land that we 
are first introduced to the great hero to whom 
the tribe owed much of its subsequent great- 
ness. Under Joshua the tribe must have 
taken a high position in the nation, to judge 
from the tone which the Ephraimites assumed 
on occasions shortly subsequent to the con- 
quest. The boundaries of the portion of 
Ephraim are given in Josh. xvL 1-10. The 
south boundary was coincident for part of its 
length with the north boundary of Benjamin. 
It extended from the Jordan on the E., at 
the reach opposite Jericho, to the Mediterra- 
nean on the W., probably about Joppa. On 
the N. of Ephraim and Manasseh were the 
tribes of Asher, Zebulun, and Issachar. The 
territory thus allotted to the ** house of 
Joseph** may be roughly estimated at 55 
miles from E. to W. by 70 from N. to S-, a 
portion about equal In extent to the countici 
of Norfolk and Suffolk combined. But 
though similar in sixe, nothing can be more 
different in its nature from those level 
counties than this broken and billy tract. 
Central Palestine consists of an elevated dis- 
trict which rises from the fiat ranges of the 
wilderness on the south of Judah, and tenni- 
nates on the north with the slopes which de- 
8cei.d into the great plain of .Ei^raelon. On 
the west a flat strip separates it from the sea, 
and pn the east another flat strip forms the 
valley of the Jordan. Of this district the 
northern half was occupied by the great tribe 
we are now considering. This was the /Tar- 


Sam. XX ii. 18), and deemed characteristic of 
.;^eofiloe (1 Sam. ii. 28, xiv. 8 ; Ilos. iii. 4). 
p a description of the robe itself see Ilion- 
CST. The importance of the Ephod as the 
^ ^^>taele of the breastplate led to its adop- 
the idolatrous forma of worship insti- 
'in the time of the Judges (Judg. viii. 

^ ^TJ^AIM, the second son of Josfpk by 
h, Aaenath. The first indication We 
K * ^*#*t*^' ascendancy over his elder brother 
^veorth at a later period the tribe 

unmistakably possessed, is in 
V?** -T ^ children by Jacob, Gen, 
, would appear at thal time 

xivut. 2j 

beginning of the seyen years 
j^^.Vards the latter part of which 
r to Egji^t, 17 years before bis 

d^h ««)• Before Josephus 

^ reached tlfe 

wf ^ »«Vay 

^ occunmd. To 

SIftSSS ** **• 


Ephraim^ the “ Mount Ephraim,** a district 
which seems to extend as far south as Ramah 
and Bethel (1 Sam. 1. 1, vii. 17 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 
4, 19, compared with xv. 8), places but a 
few miles north of Jerusalem, and within the 
limits of Benjamin. After the revolt of 
Jerobfjam, the history of Ephraim is the 
history of the kingdom of Israel, since not 
; only did the tribe become a kingdom, but the 
I kingdom embraced little besides the tribe. 
I This is not surprising, and quite susceptible 
of explanation. Nortlt of Ephraim the 
eotmtry appears never to have been really 
taken possession of by the Israelites. And 
in addition to this origbuU defect there is 
much in the physical formation and circum- 
stances of the upper portion of Talcstine to 
explain why those tribea never took any 
active part in the kiogdUimi. But on the 
ether band the positloii of Ephraim was alto- 
gether dlfirerent. It was on* at once of great 
richness ami great , securHy. Her fertile 
plains and well wafoirod yalleys could only be 
reached by a foboriwia i^nt Hiroatik steep 
and narrow but lm|aMaabjk' fin 
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an army. There is no record of any attack 
on the central kingdom, either ftrom the 
Jordan valley or the maritime plain. On 
the north nide, from the plain of Eodraelon, 
It wan more accessible, and it was from this 
side that the final invasion appears to have 
been made. 

E'PHRAIM. In Baal-hasor which is by 
Rphraim '* was Absalom’s sheep>farm, at 
which took place the murder of Amnon, one 
of the earliest precursors of the great revolt 
(2 Sam. xiii. 23). There is no clue to its 
situation. 

E'PHRATM, a city “in the district near 
the wildeincss” to which our Lord retired 
with his disciples when threatened with 
violence by the priests (John xi. 54). Per- 
haps Ophrah and Ephraim are identical, and 
their modern representative is eUTaiyiheh. 
It is situated 4 or 5 miles east of Bethel, and 
16 from Jerusalem. 

F/PIIUAIM, GATE OF, one of the gates of 
the city of Jerusalem (2 K. xiv, 13; 2 Chr. 
XXV. 23 ; Neh. viii. 16, xii. 39), probably at 
or near the position of the present “ Damascus 
gate.” 

E'PHRAIM, THE WOOD OF, a wood, or 
rather a forest on the E. of Jordan, in which 
the fatal battle was fought between the armies 
of David and of Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 6). 
The name is probably derived from the 
slaughter of Ephraim at the fords of Jordan 
by the Gileadites under Jephthah (Jud^. xii. 
li 4. 5). 

KPIIRA'IN, a city of Israel, which with its 
dependent hamlets Abijah and the army of 
Judah captured from Jeroboam (2 Chr, xiii. 
19V li has been conjectured that this Eph- 
ruin or Ephron is identical with the Ephraim 
by which Absalom’s sheep-fkrm of Baal-hazor 
was situated ; with the city called Ephraim 
near the wilderness in which our Lord lived 
for some time ; and with Ophrah, a city of 
Henjiiruin, apparently not far from Bethel. 
But nothing more than conjecture can be 
trrivcMi at on these points. 

EPH’HATAU, or EPlPRATH. 1, Second 
wife of Caleb the son of llesron, mother of 
Hur, and grandmother of Caleb the spy, ac- 
cording to I Chr. ii. 19, 50, and probably 24, 
vul iv. 4.-— 9. The ancient name of Betble- 
hem-Judah, as is manifest from Gen. xxxv. 
16, 19, xlTlii. 7, 

EPII’RON. J. The son of Zoohat, a 
Hittite, from whom Abraham bought the Held 
and cave of Maohpelab (Oen. xxili. 8-17 ; 
XXV. 9, xlix. 29, 89, 1. 18>.— 9. A very 
strong city on the east of Jordan between 
Canute (Ashteroth-Karnaim) and Beth- 
sliean,f||aekad and damolisliad by Judas Mae* 
sabaans (I Maca« v, 46*59^ IMaiee. xU, 27). 


EPITRON, MOUNT. The “ oitiM ctf 
Mount Ephron** formed one of the land- 
marks on the northern boundary of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 9). 

EPICURE'ANS, THE, derived their name 
from Epicunis (342-271 b.c.), a philosopher 
of Attic descent, whose “ Garden ” at Athens 
rivalled in popularity the “ Porch*.* and the 
“ Academy.*’ The doctrines of Epicurus 
found wide acceptance in Asia Minor and 
Alexandria, and they gained a brilliant advu* 
cate at Rome in Lucretius (95>50 b.c.). The 
object of Epicurus was to And in philosophy 
a practical guide to happiness. True plea- 
sure and not absolute truth was the eiul at 
which he aimed ; experience and not reason 
the test on which he relied. It is obvious 
that a system thus framed would degenerate 
by a natural descent into mere materialism ; 
and in this form Epicureism was the popular 
philosophy at the beginning of the Christian 
era. When St. Paul addressed “ Epicureans 
and Stoics” (Acts xvii. 18) at Athens, the 
philosophy of life was practically reduced to 
the teaching of those two antagonistic 
schools. 

EPIPII’ANES (1 Macc. 1. 10, x. 1). [Aw- 

TIOCIIVS KrfPIIAKRS.] 

EP'IPIII (3 Macc. Vi. 88), name of the 
eleventh month of the Egyptian Vague year, 
and the Alexandrian or Egyptian Julian 
year. 

EPISl’LE. The Epistles, of the N. T. in 
their outward form are such as might be ex- 
pected from men who were brought into con- 
tact with Greek and Roman customs, them- 
selves belonging to a different race, and so 
reproducing the imported style with only 
partial accuracy. They be^n (the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and 1 John excepted) with the 
names of the writer, and of those to whom 
the Epistle is addressed Then follows the 
formula of salutation. Then the letter itself 
commences, in the Arst person, the singular 
and plural being used indiscriminately. When 
the substance of the letter has been com- 
pleted, come the individual messages. The 
conclusion in this case was probably modiAed 
by the fact that the letters were dictated to 
an amanuensis. When he bad done his work, 
tho Apostle took up the pen or reed, and 
added, in his own large characters (Oal. vi. 11) 
the authenticating autograph. In one in- 
stance, Rom. xvi. 22, the amanuensis In his 
own name adds bis salutation. An ajUnsion 
in 2 Cor. ill. 1 brings before us another elaes 
of letters which must have been in frequent 
use In the early ages of the Christian Church, 
by which travellers or teachers were com- 
mended .by one churob to the good ofhees ol 
others. ^ 
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ERy first-born of Judah. Er ** was wicked 
tn the sight of the Lord ; and the Lord slew 
him.” It does not appear what the nature 
of his riu was; but, hrom his Canaanltish 
birth on the mother's side, it was probablj 
connected with the abominable idolatries of 
Canaan (Gen. xxxviii. 3-7 ; Nnm. xxri. 19). 

ER'EOil, one of the cities of Nimrod's 
kingdom in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10), 
doubtless the same as Orchoe, 82 miles S. 
and 48 R. of Babylon, the modern designa- 
tions of the site, H'hrA'a, Jrka^ and Irak^ 
bearing a considerable affinity to the original 
name. 

EUAST'US, one of the attendants or dea- 
cons of St. Taul at Kphesu.s who with Timothy 
was sent forward into Macedonia while the 
Apostle himself remained in Asia (Acts xix. 
22). lie is probably the same with Krastiis 
who is again mentioned in the salutations to 
Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 20), though not the 
same with Erastus the chamberlain, or rather 
the public treasurer, of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23). 

ESA'IAS, the form of the name of the 
prophet Isaiah in the N. T. [Tsaiaii.] 

E'SAR-HA'DDON, one of the greatest of 
the kings of Assyria, was the son of Senna- 
cherib (2 K. xix. 37) and the grandson of 
fiargon who succeeded Shalmaneser. Nothing 
is really known of Esar-haddon until his ac- 
cession (ah. B.c. 680 ; 2 K. xix. 37 ; Is. 
xxxrii. 38). He e.ppears by his monuments 
to have been one of the most powerful — if not 
the most powerful — of all the Assyrian mo- 
narchs. He carried hie arms over all Asia 
between the Persian Gulf, the Armenian 
mountains, and the Mediterranean. In con- 
sequence of the disaffection of Babylon, and 
its frequent revplts from former Assyrian 
kings, Esar-haddon, having sobrlued the sons 
of Mcrodach-Baladan who headed the national 
party, introduced the new policy of substi- 
tuting for the former government by viceroys, 
a direct dependence upon the Assyrian crowm. 
He is the only Assyrian monarch wliom wc 
find to have actually reigned at Babylon, 
where he built himself a paiace, bricks from 
which have been recently recovered bearing 
his name. His Babylonian reign lasted thirteen 
years, from b.c. 680 to s.c. 667 ; and it was 
doubtless within this space of time that 
Manassch, king of Judah, having hern seized 
by his captains at Jerusalem on a charge of 
rebeilioii, was brought before him at Bahyton 
;3 Chr. xxxiii. 1 1 ) and detained for a time as 
prisoner there. As a builder of great works 
Esar-haddon is imrticularly distinguisbetR 
Besides his palace at Babylon, he built at 
*east three others in dlfllkrent parts of his 
domittiotts, either for himself or hJs son. 
the south-west palaee at Xtmrud is the iHiSt 


preserved of his constructions. It is con* 
jectnred that Esar-haddon died about b.c. 
660. 

E'SAU, the eldest son of Isaac, and twin- 
brother of Jacob. The singular appearance 
of the child at bis birth originated the name 
(Esan means Aa«Vp, Gen. xxv. 25). This was 
not the only remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the birth of the infant. Even in 
the womb the twin-brothers struggled to- 
gether (xxv. 22). Esau's robust frame and 
“ rough *' aspect were the types of a wild and 
daring nature. The peculiarities of his cha- 
racter soon began to dcvelope themselves. 
He was, in fact, a thorough Bedouin, a ** son 
of the desert,” who delighted to roam free as 
the wind of heaven, and vrho was impatient 
of the restraints of civilized or settled life. 
His old father, by a caprice of affection not 
uncommon, loved his wilful, vagrant boy ; 
and his keen relish for savoury food being 
gratified by Esau's venison, he liketl him all 
the better for his skill in hunting (xxv. 28). 
An event occurred which exhibire<l the reck- 
less character of Esau on the one hand, and 
the selfish, grasping nature of bin brother on 
the other. Jacob takes advantage of his 
brother’s distress to rob him of that wliich 
was dear as life itself to an Eastern patriarch, 
Esau married at the age of 40, and contraiy 
to tlie wish of his parents, lli.n wives were 
both Canaanites; and they “were Intterness 
of sprit unto Isaac and to Rebekab ((n n. 
xxvi. 3t, 35). The next episode in tlu- his- 
tory of Esau and Jacob is still nime painful 
than the former. Jacob, through the ciafl 
of his mother, is again sucrcs'^ful, ^tml < ui ( •< 
irrevocably the covenant blf'^sing. \ i u s 

vcng^'ance. But be knew not n nir.* i 
watchftil care. By a characteristic pun' ot 
domestic policy Kebekah succcedrd bnih in 
exciting Isaac’s anger against Khau, aniJ 'h- 
taining his ttm‘*eril t<» Jacob's iiepa ,- uk e 
When Esau heard that his fatlu'r h.ui -oai* 
manded Jacob to lake a wife of the «; ajghter^ 
of his kinsman l.abun, he resent,] uy 
whether by a new alliance lie ctnild f.rnpitiate 
his parents. lie accordii»gly n-unied hts 
oousin Mahalath, the flaughter of Kimiacl 
(xxviij. 8, 9), This marriage appe*jj - h 
brought him into connexion with the I-i.- 
maelitish tribes beyond the vuUey of .tnibub. 
He soon afterwards established himhc!/ iii 
Mount Soir ; still retaining, however, senne 
interest in his father's property in Sfr^nhern 
I’iitcstine, lie was residing in Mtmut Mur 
when Jacob returned from ihiiiin-aiam, and 
had then become so rich and powerful that the 
impressions of hds brother's early 
seem to have been almost oompletely effared> 
It does not appear that the brothers nguln 
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mat anal the death of their fhther about 
10 jeara aftenrarde. They united in layinff 
Isaac’s body in the oaTe of Maehpelah. Of 
Esau’s subs^uent history nothing is known ; 
for that of his desoendants see Edom. 

E’SAT, the form of the name of Isaiah in 
Beolus. zlviii. 20, 22; 2 Esd. U. 18. [Isaxab.] 

ESDKAE^ON. This name is merely the 
Greek form of the Hebrew word Jszbkel. It 
occurs in this exact shape only twice in the 
A. V. (Jud. iii. 9, It. 6). In Jud. iii. 8 it is 
EsnitASLOitT, and in i. 8 Esdrblom, with the 
addition of *< the great plain.” In the O. T. 
the plain is called the Vallkt of Jesebkl; 
by Josephus ” the great plain.” The name 
is derived from the old royal city of Jkzrrkl, 
which occupied a commanding site, near the 
eastern extremity of the podn, on a spur of 
Mount Gilboa. ” The Great plain of iBMrae- 
lon” extends across Central Palestine from 
the Mediterranean to the Jordan, separating 
the mountain ranges of Cannel and Samaria 
from those of Galilee. The western section 
of it is properly the piain of Accuo, or *Akka, 
The main body of the plain is a triangle. Its 
base on the east extends fi*om Jetiin (the 
ancient Kngannim) to the foot of the hills 
below Nazareth, and is about 1 5 miles long : 
the north side, formed by the hills of Galilee, 
is about 1 2 miles lung ; and the south sitle, 
formed by the Samaria range, is about 18 
miles. The apex on the west is a narrow 
pass opening into the plain of *Akka. Prom 
the base of this triangular plain three branches 
stretch out eastw'ard, like fingers from a 
hand, divided by two bleak, grey j'idges— one 
bearing the familiar n.'ime of Mount Gilboa ; 
the other called by l^anks Little llcrmoii, 
but by natives Jebel The central 

branch is the richest as well as the most 
celebraiLHl. This U the ” Valley of Jczrocl ” 
proper— the battle-lleld on which Gideon 
triumphed, and Saul and Jonathan were over-* 
thrown (Judg. vii. 1, sq. ; 1 Sam. xxix. and 
xxxi.}. Two things are worthy of special 
notice in the plain of Esdraelon. 1. its 
wonderful riohneiw. 2. its desolation. If 
we except the eastern branches, there is not 
a single inhabited village on its whole sur* 
face, and not more than one-sixtb of its soil 
Is cultivateil. It is the home of the wild 
srandering Bedouin. 

ES’DRAS. The fbrm of the name of Ezra 
the scribe in 1 and 2 Eedrae. 

ES'DRAS, PIE8T BOOK OF, the Arst in 
order of the Ap^jcryphal books 4a the English 
Bible. It was never known to exist in 
Hebrew and formed no part of the Hebrew 
Canon. As regards the contents of the book, 
and the author or authors of It — the Arst 
chapter is a transcript of the two last chapters 


of 2 Chr. for the most part verhaHm, and only 
in one or two parte slightly abridged and 
paraphrased. Chapters ilL, iv., and v., to 
the end of v. 6, are the wigituU portiona of 
the book, and the rest is a transcript more or 
less ezaet of the book of Esra, with the 
chapters transposed and quite otherwise ar- 
ranged, and a portion of Nehemiah. Hence 
a twofold design in the compiler is discernible. 
One to introduce and give Scriptural sanction 
to the legend about Zerubba^l ; the other to 
explain the great obscurities of the book of 
Esra, in which however be has signally failed. 
As regards the time and place when the com- 
pilation was made, the original portion is 
that which alone affords much clue. This 
seems to indicate that the writer was tho- 
roughly conversant w fth Hebrew, even if he 
did not write the book in that language. He 
was well acquainted too with the books of 
Esther and Duiiiel (1 £sdr. iii. 1, 2 sqq.), and 
other books of Scripture {ib. 20, 21, 89, 41, 
Aec., and 45 compared with Ps. cxxxvii. 7). 
But that he did not live under the Persian 
kings, appears by the undiseriminating way 
in which he uses promiscuously the phrase 
Medes and Persiam^ or, Persians atui Medes^ 
according as he haptiened to be imitating the 
language of Daniel or of the book of Esther. 

ES'DHAS, THE SECOND BOOK OF, in 
the English Version of the Apocrypha, and so 
called by the author (2 Esdr. i. 1). The 
original title, “ the Apocalypse of Ezra,” is 
far more appropriate. Chapters iii.-xiv. con- 
sist of a scries of angelic revelations and 
visions in which Ezra is instructed in some 
of the great mysteries of the moral world, and 
assured of the Anal triumph of the righteous. 
The date of the book is uncertain, but there 
can be no doubt that it is a genuine produot 
of Jewish thought. The Apocalypse was pro- 
bably written In Egypt; the opening and 
closing chapters certainly were. Though this 
book is included among those which are 
” read for examples of life ” by the English 
Church, no use of it is there made in public 
worship. 

E'SEK, a well, which the herdsmen os 
Isaac dug in the valley of Gerar (Gen* 
xxvi. 20). 

ESH-BA'AL, the fourth son of Saul, ac- 
cording to the geneaiogies of 1 Chr. viU. 8 1 
and ix. 39, is doubt.css the same person at 

ISH-BOSKKTH. 

ESH’BAN, a Horite ; one of the four sons 
of Dishan (Gen. xxxvi. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 41). 

BSn’COL, brother r-f Mamre the Amorite, 
and of Aner; and one of AbraLam’a ecim- 
panions in his pursuit of the four kings who . 
had carried off Lot (Gen. xiv. 13, 84). 

BSH'COL, THE VALLEY, OR THE 
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BROOK OF, a teady in the neifirhbourhood of 
Hebron, explored by the spies who were sent 
by Moses from Kadesh-bamea (Nnm. xxxiii. 
9; Deut. i. 24). The name is still attached 
to a spring of line water called *Aiu-JBshkali, 
in a valley about two miles north of Hebron. 

KSH'EAN, one of the cities of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 52). 

K'SilEK, a Benjamite, one of the late de- 
scendants of Saul (I Chr. viii. 39). 

ESH'KAEONITES, THE, Josh. xiii. 3. 
[AsBKXi.on.3 

ESH'TAOL, a town in the low country — 
theShefelah — of Juduh, afterwards allotted tt 
Dan (Josh. xv. 33, xix. 41). Here Samson 
spent his boyhood, and hither after his last 
exploit his body was brought (Jud^. xiii. 25, 
xvi. 31, xvili. 2, 8, 11, 12). 

ESHTEMO'A, and in shorter form ESHTE- 
MOH', a town of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. XV. 50), allotted to the priests (xxi. 
14 ; 1 Chr. vi. 57). It was one of the places 
frequented by David and his followers during 
the long period of their wanderings (1 Sam. 
XXX. 28, comp. 31). Its site is at Semu^a^ a 
village seven miles south of Hebron. Eshte- 
moa appears to have been founded by the 
descendants of the Egyptian wife of a certain 
Mored (1 Chr. iv. 17). 

ESSE'NES, a Jewish sect, who, according 
to the description of Josephus, combined the 
ascetic virtues of the I*ythagorcans and Stoics 
with a spiritual knowledge of the Divine 
Law. It seems probable that the name sig- 
nifies ** seer,’* or “ the sitent, the mysterious,** 
As a sect the Ksscncs were distinguished by 
an aspiration after ideal purity rather than 
by any special code of doctrines. From the 
Maccabacan age there was a continuous effort 
among the stricter Jews to attain an ahsolnte 
standard of holiness. Each class of devotees 
was looked upon as practically impure by 
their snccessors, who carried the laws of 
purity still further ; and the Kssenes stand at 
the extreme limit of the mystic asceticism 
which was thus gradually reduced to shai>e. 
To the Pharisees they stood nearly in the same 
relation as that in which the Pharisees them- 
selves stood with regard to the mass of the 
people. There were isolated communities 
of Essenes,' w'hich were regulated by strict 
rules, analogous to those of the monastic in- 
stitutions of a later date. All things were 
held in common, without distinction of pro- 
perty ; and special provision was mode fur the 
relief of the poor. Self-denial, Icmperance, 
and labour — especially agriculture — were the 
marks of the outward life of the Kssenes ( 
ourity and divine communion the objects of 
their aspiration. Slavery, war, and com- 
merce were alike forbidden. Their liest- 


known settlements were on the N.W. shore 
of the Dead Sea. 

ES'THKK, the Persian name of IIaoahsah, 
daughter of Ablhail the son of Shinaei, the son 
of Kish, a Bci^amite. Esther was a beautiful 
Jewish maiden, whose ancestor Kish had 
been among the captives led away from Jeru- 
salem by Ncbuchadnexxar when Jehoiochin 
was taken captive. She was an orphan with- 
out father or mother, and had been brought 
np by her cousin Mordccai, who had an office 
in the household of .Ahasuerus king of Persia, 
%nd dwell at “ Shushan the palace.** '\Vhc*ii 
iTashti wa.s dismissed from being queen, and 
3l\\ the fairest virgins of the kingdom had 
ooen collected at Shushan for the king to 
make choice of a successor to her from among 
them, the choice fell U))on Esther. The king 
was not aware, however, of her race and 
parentage ; and so, on the representation of 
Haman the Agagite that the Jews scattered 
through his empire were a pernicious race, he 
gave him full power and authority to kill 
them all, young and ohl, women and children, 
and take possession of their property, 
means taken by Esther to avert this gjcai 
calamity from her jx-oplc and her kindred arc 
fully related in the book of Esther. Histo 
i.s w holly silent both about Vashti and Esthci 
Herodotus rnentions only one of Xt*rxf,« 
wives ; Scripture mentions two only, ii jn- 
deeti either of them were wives at all. U 
.seems natural to conclude that Esther, u ca]>- 
tive, aftd one of the harem, wa.s not of llie 
highest rank of wives, but that a speem 
honour, with the name of queen, 
have been given to her, as to Vasliti brfo 
her, a.s the favourite concubine or inferioi 
wife, w'hosc' offspring, however, if sIjl* had 
any, would not have succeeded to the Per?^iaTl 
throne. 

ES'THEH, BOOK OF, one of the iatrst of 
the canonical b^ioks of Scripture, having b< <*n 
written late in the reign of Xerx<’'-, or t ajiy 
in that of his son Aitaxerxe.** 1 .onginujuu's. 
Yhe author is not knovrii, but may very pro- 
bably have been Mordccai himself, 'i'tio.si 
who ascribe it to Ezra, or the Turn of the 
Great Sj-nagogue, may have merely tuenni 
that Exra edited and added It to the canon of 
Scripture, which lie probably did- The Ixkok 
of Esther is placed among the hagiographn 
by the Jew’s, and in that first portion of them 
which they call “the five rolls.** it Is some- 
limes emphatically called Meyit/ah (“ roll’*;, 
without other distinction, and is read througli 
by the Jews in their synagogues at the feast 
of Puriin. It has often been remarked us a 
peculiarity of this book that the name of (hxl 
does not once occur in it. I’he style oi 
w’riting Is remarkably chaste and simple. It 
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Joes not in the least savour of romance. The 
Hebrew is very like that of Ezra and parts oi 
the Chronicles ; generally pure, but mixed 
with some words of Persian origin, and some 
uf Cbaldaic affinity. In short it is Just whai 
sne w'ould expect to find in a work of the age 
to which the liook of Esther professes to belong. 
As regut ds the Septuagint version of th« 
book, it consists of the canonical Esther with 
various intcrpohitions prefixed, interspersed, 
and added at the close. Though, however, 
tlic in *.erpolu lions of the Greek copy are thus 
maAife-st, they make a consistent and in- 
telligible story. Hut the Apocryphal addi- 
tions as tlicy are inserted in some editions ol 
the l.atin Vulgate, and in the English Bible, 
are incomprehensible. 

l-^TAM. 1. A village of the tribe of 
Simeon, speciilcKl only in the list in 1 Chr. 
V. 32 (comp. Josh. xix. 7). — 2. A place in 
Judah, fortified and garrisoned by Rchoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 6). Here, according to the state- 
ments of Josephus and the Talmudists, were 
the sources of the water from which Solomon's 
gardens and pleasure-grounds were fed, and 
Bethlehem and the Temple supplied. 

E'TAM, THE ROCK, a clilf or lofty rock, 
into a cleft or chasm of which Samson retired 
after his slaughter of the Philistines (Judg. 
XV. H, 1 1). This natural stronghold ivaa in 
the tribe of Judah ; and near it, probably at 
its was Lehi or Kamath-fchi, and Kn- 
hakkore (xv. 9, H, 17, 19), The name 
Elam was held by a city in the neiglibouruood 
of Bethlehem (2 (.'hr. xi. 6), which is known 
to have h<*en .situated in the extremely uneven 
and broken country round the modern Urtaa. 
Mere is a titling scene for the adventure of 
Samson. 

K'THAM, one ()f the early resting-places of 
the l.sraciites when they quilted Egypt, the 
position of which may be very nearly fixed 
in consequence of its being described as “ in 
tiic edge of the wihlernc.sa ** (Ex. xiii. 20; 
Num. xxxiii. C, 7). Ethum may be placed 
w hi re the cultivable land ceases, near the Seba 
liiar or iSSccen about three miles from the 

western side of the ancient head of the gulf. 

F/THAN. 1. Etuan thr Kzrauitr, one 
of the four sons of Mahol, whose wisdom was 
excelled by Solomon (1 K. iv. 31 ; 1 Chr. 
h. (i). Ills name is in the title of Ps. Ixxxix. — 
2. Son of Kishi or Kushaiab ; a Merariti?' 
Levite, head of that family in the time of 
king David (1 Chr, vi, 44), and spoken of as 
a “singer.” With llcinan and Asaph, the 
heads of the other two families of Levites, 
Ethan was ap]>uintcd to sunnd with cymbals 
(XV. 17, 19). 

ETIDANIM. [Mi^NTiis,] j 

ETUBA'AL, king of Sidon and father of I 


Jexebel (IK. xvi. 81). Joaephos repreaenu 
him as king of (he Tyrians as well as the 
Sidonians. We may thus identify him with 
Eithobalus, who, after having assassinated 
Pheles, usurped the throne of Tyre for 82 
years. The date of Ethbaal's reign may In 
given as about n.o. 940-908. 

ESTHER, one of the cities of Judah in the 
low country, the ShtJ^elah (Josh. xv. 42), 
allotted to Simeon (xix. 7). 

ETHIO'PIA. The country which the 
Greeks and Romans described as ** Aethiopia” 
and the Hebrews as ** Cush ” lay to the S. of 
Egypt, and embraced, in its most extended 
sense, the modern Nuhia^ Sennaar, Kordo/an^ 
and northern AbysHnia, and in its more 
definite sense the kingdom of Meroe. Syene 
marked the division between Ethiopia and 
xxix. 10). The Hebrews do not 
appear to have had much practical acquaint- 
ance with Ethiopia itself, though the Ethio- 
pians were well known to them through theii 
intercourse with Egypt. The inhabitants o. 
Ethiopia were a Hamitic race (Gen. x. 6). 
They were divided into various tribes, ot 
which the Sabaeans were the most powerful. 
The history of Ethiopia is closely interwoven 
with that of Egypt. The two countries were 
not un frequently united under the rule of the 
same sovereign. Shortly before our Saviour’s 
bii th a native djmasty of females, bolding the 
ifficial title of Candace (Plin. vi. 35), held 
sway in Ethiopia, and even resisted the 
advance of the Roman arms. One of these is 
the queen noticed in Acts viii. 27. 

ETIIIO'PIAN WOMAN. The wife of Moses 
is so described in Num. xii. 1. She is else- 
where said to have been the daughter of a 
Midianitc, and in consequence of this some 
have supposed that the allusion is to another 
'wife whom Moses married after the death ol 
Zipporah. 

ETIIIO'PIANS. Properly “Cush” or 
'Ethiopia ” in two passages (Is. xx. 4 ; Jer. 
xlvi. 9). Elsewhere ** Cushites,” or inhabi- 
tants of Ethiopia (2 Chr. xii. 8, xiv. 12 [11], 
13 [12], xvi. 8, xxi. 16 ; Dan. xi. 43 ; Am. 
ix. 7 ; Zeph. ii. 12). 

EUBU'LUS, a Christian at Rome men- 
tioned by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21). 

EUER'GETES. [Ptolkmt.] 

EUNl'CE, mother of Timotheus (2 Tim. i. 

). 

EUNUCH. The law (Dcut. xxiU. 1 ; 
comp. Lev. xxii. 24) is repugnant to thus 
treating any Israelite. The origination of 
.he practice is ascribed to Seiniramis, and is 
no doubt as early, or nearly so, as Eastern 
despotism itself. The complete assimilatior 
of the kingdom of Israel, and latterly of Judah 
to the neighbouring mo^ls of despotlem. 
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triMble la the faak aad promlBMiae of Noeho agminst the Babyloiilaas in thereigm 
•oaneht (1 K. riiL 0» ix. OS, zxiil. 1 !» zzt. of Joslalb Tho riTOr still bringrs down m 


19 ; la. iTi. 8, 4 ; Jer. xxix. 8, zzzIt. 19, 
xaxTiil. 7, xli. 16, UL 98). They mostly ap- 
pear in one of two relations, either military 
as **set OTer the men of war,*’ greater 
trostwcnthlness possibly counterbalancing 
Infurior courage and military Tigour, or asso- 
ciated, as we mostly recognise them, with 
women and children. We find the Assyrian 
Bab-Saris, or chief eunuch (3 K. xyiii. 17), 
employed together with other high officials as 
ambassador. It is probable that Daniel and 
his companions were thus treated, in fuliil- 
ment of 2 K. xx. 17, 18; Is. xxxix. 7; 
eomp. Dan. i. 3, 7. The court of Uerod of 
course had its eunuchs, as had also that of 
Queen Candace (Acts viii. 37.) 

EUCVDIAS, a Christian woman at Philippi 
(PhiL It. 3). The name U correctly Eo- 
oniA. 

EUPHRATES is probably a word of Aryan 
origin, signifying ** the good and abounding 
liTer.” It is most frequently denoted in 
the Bible by the term “the riTcr.” The 
Euphrates Is the largest, the longest, and by 
far the most important of the rivers of 
Western Asia. It rises from two chief sources 
in the Armenian mountains, and flows into 
the Persian Gulf. The entire course is 1780 
miles, and of this distance more than two- 
thirds (1300 miles) is navigable for boats. 
The width of the river is greatest at the 
distance of 700 or 800 miles from its mouth 
— that is to say, from its junction with the 
KKahour to the village of Werai, It there 
averages 400 yards. The annual Inundation 
of the Enplirates is caused by the melting of 
the snows in the Armenian highlands. It 
occurs in the month of May. The grctai 
hydraulic works ascribed to Nebuchadneszar 
had for their chief object to control the inun- 
dation. The Euphrates is first mentioned in 
Scripture as one of the four rivers of Eden 
(Oen. ii. 14). Its celebrity is there suffi- 
ciently indicated by the absence of any ex- 
planatory phrase, such as accompanies the 
names of the other streams. We next hear 
of it in the covenant made with Abraham 
(Gen. XT. 18), where the whole country from 
“ the great river, the river Euphrates ** to 
the river of Egypt is promised to (he chosen 
race. During the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon the dominion of Israel actually attalnod 
to the full extent both ways of the original 
promise, the Euphrates forming the boundary 
of their empire to the N.E., and the nver of 
Bgyptto thf E. W. This wide-spread terntor/ 
was loft ftpOA the disruption of the empire 
under Rehbboum ; and no more is heard in 
SoripUire of timEuplMrutea until the expedition 


much water, a8 of old, but the precious ele- 
ment is wasted by the neglect of man ; tbs 
various watercourses along which it was in 
former times conveyed are dry: the main 
channel has shrunk ; and the watc stagnates 
in unwholesome marshes. 

EUPOL^BMUS, the ** son of John, the son 
of Aceoa,” one of the envoys sent to Rome 
by Judas Maccabaeus, olr. u.c. 161 (1 Macc. 
viii. 17 ; 3 Msec. iv. 11). He has been 
identified with the historian of the same 
name, but it is by no means clear that the 
historian was of Jewish descent, 

EUROG'LTDON, the name given (Acts 
xxvii. 14) to the gale of wind which off the 
south coast of Crete seized the ship in which 
St. Paul was ultimately wrecked on the coast 
of Malta. It came down from the island, and 
therefore must have blown, more or less, 
from the northward. 

EUTTCHUS, a youth at Troas (Acte xx. 
9), who sitting In a window, and having 
fallen asleep while St. Paul was discoursing 
far into the night, fell firom the third story, 
and being taken up dead, was miraculously 
restored to life by the Apostle. 

EVANGELIST, means “ the publisher 
of gUui tidings,** and therefore seems corn- 
mon to the work of the Christian ministry 
generally ; yet in Eph. iv. 11, the “ evange- 
lists ’* appear on the one hand after the 
“ apdbtles ** and ** prophets on the other 
before the “ pastors ** and “ teachers.** This 
passage accordingly would lead us to think of 
them as standing between the two other 
groups — sent forth as missionary preaehers 
of the Gospel by the first, and as suck pre- 
paring the way for the labours of the second. 
The same inference would seem to follow the 
occurrence of the word as applie<l to rhitip 
in Acts xxi. 8. It follows from whnt hat^ 
been said that the calling of the Evangelist is 
the proclamation of the glad tidings to those' 
who have not known them, rather than the 
instruction and pastoral care of those who 
have believed and been baptised. It follows 
also that the name denotes a work rather 
than an order. The Evangelist might or 
might not be a Btshop-Eldi^ or a deacon. 
The Apostles, so fur ^as they evangelized (Acts 
38, xiv. 7 ; 1 Cor* i. 17}, might claim 
title, tbongh there were many Kvangc- 
Hate who were not Apeetlep. If the Gospel 
was a written and the office of the 

BvangeUsti was to read or dMdbute it, then 
the writers of tfueb books w«r« preeminently 
TUX Evaageliste. In kder liturgical language 
the word was afq^dled to the reader ^ the 
Gospel for the d^. 
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EVB, the name given in Scripture to the 
flret woman. The account of Eve's creation 
is found at Gen. ii. 21, 22. Perhaps that 
which we are chiefly intended to learn from 
the narrative is the foundation upon which 
tlic union between man and wife is built, viz.. 
Identity of nature and oneness of origin. 
Tliroiigh the subtilty of the serpent, Eve was 
beguiled into a violation of the one command- 
ment which had been imposed upon her and 
Adam. The Scripture account of Eve closes 
with the birth of Seth. 

£'VI, one of the five kings or princes of 
Midian, slain by the Israelites (Nam. zzxi. 
8 ; Jo»h. xiii. 21). 

K'VlL-MER'OnACn (2 K. xiv. 27), the 
son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, lie 
reigned but a short time, having ascended the 
throne on the death of Nebuchadnezzar in 
B.c. 561, and being himself succeeded by 
Ncriglissar in b.c. 559. He was murdered 
by Ncriglissar. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. I. JeiHah Excom^ 
mtmiciition. — The Jewish system of excom- 
*iiunication was threefold. For a flrst oifence 
% delinquent was subjected to the penalty of 
Xiddui. The twenty-four offences for which 
it was inflicted are various, and range in 
hcinousncfts fnim the offence of keeping a 
fierce dog to that of taking God's name in 
vain. The offender was flrst cited to appear 
in court ; and if he refused to api>eur or to 
make amends, his sentence w.ts pi-onounced. 
'I'he term of this punishment was thirty »ta5'a ; 
and it was extended to a second and to a 
third thirty days when necessary. If at the 
end of that lime the offender was sull 
coutumaeious, he was subjected to the second 
excommunication termed Chernn^ a word 
itu'uning bomething devoted to God (Lev. 
xxvii. 21, 28 ; Ex. xxii. 20 [19] ; Num. 
xviii, 14). Severer penalties were now 
atiadud. The sentence was delivered by a 
<a>urt of ten, and was aeconipanied by u 
■'Oleinn malediction. Easily followed Sham- 
mdtiiUf which was an entire cutting off from 
the congregation. The punishment of excom- 
munication is not appointed by the Law of 
Moses. It is founded on the natural right of 
rtelLprotectiou which all societies enjoy. The 
case of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. 
xvt.), the curse deimuno^.on Mcroz (Judg. 
V. 23 }» the commission and proclamation of 
Ezra (vlL 26, x. 8), and the reformation of 
Neb^mjah (xiU. 25};, are appealed to by the 
ralnuidis^ as precedents by which their pro* 
ceediiigs are regulated. In th» New Testa- 
ment, iewdsh excqipmunication is brought 
t>roii)iiienUy bi^fors us in tke case of the man 
that was born blind (John lx.). The ox« 
presaiouH here used relbt, no doubts to the 


flrst fiirm of ezeommunication, or NiMui. 
In Luke vl, 22, it has been thought that our 
Ix>rd referred specifically to the three forms 
of Jewish excommunication : ** Blessed are ye 
when men shall hate you, and when they shal. 
geparats you from their company, and shall 
reproach you, and eoH out your name as evil, 
for the Son of Man's sake." The three words 
very acr.urately express the simple separation, 
the additional malediction, and the final ex- 
clusion of niddui^ eherem, and shammdthd , — 
II. Chrigtian Excommunication. — Excom- 
munication, as exercised by the Christian 
Church, is not merely founded on the natural 
right possessed by all societies, nor merely on 
the example of the Jewish Church and nation. 
It was instituted by our Lord (Matt, xviii. 
15, 18), and itw*as practised and commanded 
by St. Paul (1 Tim. i. 20 ; 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Tit. 
iii. 10). In the Epistles we And St. Paul 
frequently claiming the right to exercise 
discipline over his converts (comp. 2 Cor. 
i. 23, xiii. 10). In two cases we find him 
exercising this authority to the extent of 
cutting off offenders from the Church. 
W'hat is the full meaning of the expres- 
sion, *' deliver unto Satan," is doubtful. 
All agree that excommunication is con- 
tained in it, but whether it implies any further 
punishment, inflicted by tbe extraordinary 
powers committed specially to the Apostles, 
has been questioned. Introduction into the 
Church is, in St. i^'auPs mind, a translation 
from the kingdom and {power of Satan to the 
kingdom and government of Christ. This 
being so, he could hardly more naturally de- 
scribe the effect of excluding a man from 
the Church than by the words, " deliver him 
unto Satan.’" In addition to the claim to ex- 
ercise discipline, and its actual exercise in 
the form of excommunication, by the Apostles, 
wc find Apostolic precepts directing that dis- 
cipline should be exercised by the rulers of 
the Church, and that in some cases excom- 
munication should be resorted to (2 Tbess. 
iii. 14 \ Rom. xvi, 17 ; Gal. v. 12 ; 
Tim. Vi. 8 ; TiL iU. 10 ; 2 John 10; 3 John 
10 ; Rev. ii. 20). There are two passages 
still more Important to our subject (Gal. 1. 8, 

0 ; ] Cor. xvi. 22). It has been supposed 
that these two expressions, " lei him be 
Anathema," ** let him be Anathema Maran- 
atha," refer respectively to the two later 
stages of Jewish excommunication — the cAs- 
rem and the shammSthd. The Nature of 
Excommunication is made more evident by 
the acts of St. Paul than by any investigation 
of Jewish. practice or of the etymology of 
words. We thus find, (I) that It is a 
spiritual penalty^ involving no temporal pun- 
ishment, exoeptfiofiidentally ; (8) that it eon 
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ftsts in separation firom the eommnnion of First we see a nation ensIaTed ; neat o 
the Chitri^ ; (S) that its object is the good of nation redeemed ; lastly a nation set apart, 
the snfllBrer (1 CSor. t. 5), and the protection and through the blending of its religious and 
of the sound members of the Church (2 Tim. political life oonseorated to the service of God. 
til. 17); (4) that Its subjects are those who EX'ODUS, THE, of il'S Israelites from 
are guilty of heresy (1 Tim. i. 20), or gross { Egypt. On the date of this ovetil, see Eotpt. 


immorality (1 Cor. t. 1) ; (5) that it is in- 
flicted by the authority of the Church at 
large (Matt, xviii. 18), wielded by the high« 
est eccJesiastio.'il oflicer (1 Cor. v. 3; Tit. Hi, 
20) ; (6) that this officer's sentence is pro- 
mulgated by the congregation to which the 
olTender belongs (1 Cor. t. 4), in deference 
to his superior judgment and command (2 
Cor. ii. 9), and in spite of any opposition on 
the part of a minority (76. 6) ; (7) that the 
exclusion may be of indeflnite duration, or for 
a period; (8) that its duration may be 
abridged at the discretion and by the in- 
dulgence of the person who has lin{)osed the 
penalty (76. 8) ; (9) that penitence is the 
rondition on which restoration to commun- 
ion is granted (76. 7) ; (10) that the sentence 
U to be publicly revers^ as it was publicly 
promulgated (76. 10). 

EXILE. [Captivity.] 

EX'ODUS (that is, going out [of Egypt]), 
the second bciok of the Law or Pentateuch. 
It may be divided into two principal parts : 
1. Historical, i. 1-xviii. 27 ; and II. I.cgis- 
lative, xix. 1-xl. 38. The former of these 
may be subdivided into (1.) the preparation 
for the deliverance of Israel from their band- 
age in Egypt ; (2.) the accomplishment of 
that deliverance. I. (1.) The first section 
(i. 1-xii. 36} contains an account of the 
following particulars : — The great increase 
of Jacob's posterity in the land of Egypt, and 
their oppression under a new dynasty, which 
occupied the throne after the death of Joseph 
(ch. i.) ; the birth, education, and flight of 
Moses (ii.) ; his solemn call to bo the de- 
liverer of his people (iii. 1-iv, 17), and his 
return to Egypt in consequence (iv. 18-31) ; 
his first ineffectual attempt to prevail upon 
Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, which only 
resulted in an increase of their burdens (v. 
1-21) ; a farther preparation of Muscle and 
Aaron for their office, together with the ac- 
count of their genealogies (v. 22-vii, 7) ; 
the successlTe signs and wonders, by means 
of which the deliverance of Israel from the 
land of bondage is at length accomplished, 
and the institution of the Pa.ssovcr (vii. 8-xii 
86 ). (2.) A narrative of cvonis from the 

departure out of Egypt to the arrival of the 
Israelites at Mount Sinai. II. 'i'hc solemn* 
establishment of the Theocracy on Mount 
Sinai. This book in short gives a sketch of 
the early history of Israel as a nation : and 
the history has three clearly marked stages. 


p. 149. The history of the Exodus itscll 
commences with the close of that of the I'en 
Plagues. £Pi.aoi;i68 OF Koypt.] In the night 
in which, at midnight, the firstborn weie 
slain (Ex. xii. 29), Pharaoh in god the de- 
parture of the Israelites fver. 31, 32). They 
at once set forth from Karacscs (vcr. 37, 39), 
apparently during the night (ver. 42), but 
towards morning, on the 1 5tb day of the first 
month (Num. xxxiil. 3). They made three 
journeys and encamped by the Red Sea. Here 
Pharaoh overtook them, and the great miracle 
occurred by which they were saved, while the 
pursuer and his army were destroyed. [Red 
S xA, Passaos of.] 

EXORCIST. The use of the term exor- 
cists in .\cts xix. IS confirms what wc know 
from other sources as to the common practice 
of exorcism amongst the Jews. That some, 
at least, of them not «ni> xirctended to, but 
possessed, the x>ower of exorcising, appears 
by our Ixird's admission when he asks the 
Pharisees, ** If I by Rcclzebub cast out licviN, 
by whom do your disciples cast lUem out T” 
(Matt. xii. 27). What means were employed 
by real exorcists we are not infonaeib 
Da\kl, by playing skilfully on a harp, 
cured the lemp<jrary departure of the evil 
spirit which troubled .Saul (1 S.im. xvi. 2.r. 
It was the firofane use of the name of Jesu-^ 
as a mere charm or spoil which led to the 
disastrous issue recorded in the Acts of tin* 
Apostles (xix. 13-lC). The ptjvvcr of cabling 
out deviis wan l>c.HtowetI by Clnisl w tui 
earth upon the AjjosIicb jMutt. x. 8} ami tlic 
seventy discixdes (I nke a. 17-19}, .md 
according to ills ptoiutse (.Matk xvi. i:,, 
exercised by beiicvers after Hi't n-.^u 
(Acts xvi. 18) ; but to the Chrii^Uan mirurM<‘, 
whether as performed by our Lord noiiMcf nr 
by His follow'ers, the N. T. writi i.- iwrr 
apply the terms “exorcise** or “ exorci'^t.” 

EX PI A VION. [SACttiFiCK, j 

EZK'KIEL, one of the four gre ilcr pro- 
phets, was the son of a priest named ipiki, arid 
was taken captive in the esiptivity of Jehoia- 
chin, eleven years Iwjforc the destruction of 
Jerusalem. lie was a member of a cumuni- 
nity of Jewish exiles who settled on the 
banks of the Chebar, a “ rivei “ or strf»ain of 
Babylonia, It was by this river ** in the 
land of the Chaldaeans ** that QodV message 
first reached him (I 8) His call took place 
“in the fifth yeat blog Jeboinehin'^ cap- 
Hvity*” ».c. 598 (L iU **ln Om thirtieUi 
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year in the (ourUi month.’* The latter ex- 
pression is anceiln'n. It now seems gene- 
rally agreed that it eras the 30th year from 
the new era of Naho)>ulassar, father of Nebn- 
chadnezxar, who began to reign b.c. 625. 
The nse of this Chaldee epoch is the more 
appropriate as the loophct wrote in Babylo- 
nia, and ho giics a Jewish chronology in 
ver. 2. Tho dccisbm of the question is the 
less important bconusc in all other places 
Ezekiel dates from the year of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity (zxix. 17, xxx. 20, et passim), 
Wc learn iiom an incidental allublon (xxiv. 
18) — the only reference which he makes to 
his personal histojy— that he was married, 
and had a house (viii. 1) in his place of exile, 
and lost his w ife by a sudden and unforeseen 
stroke. lie lived in the highest considera- 
tion among his companions in exile, and 
their elders connaUed him on all occasions 
(viii. 1, xi. 35, si» 1, xx. 1, &c.). The last 
date he nicriUoas bi the 27th year of the 
captivity {ixlx. J> j, so that his mission ex- 
tended over twonlf* two years, during part of 
which period Daniel was probably living, and 
already famous (Ef. xiv, 1-1, xxviii. 3). He 
Is .«aid to lia»c been murdered in Babylon by 
some Jcwifli prince whom he had convicted 
of idolatry, anil to have been buried in the 
tomb of Shorn and Arphaxad, on the banks of 
the Euphrates. The tomb, said to have been 
built by .Ichoiachin, was shown a few days* 
journey from Bagdad. Ezekiel was distin- 
guished by his stem and inflexible enoK^y of 
will and cJniractcr ; and we also observe a 
devoted oilhereiicc to the rites and ceremonies 
of his national irjjgion. The depth of his 
matter, and the marvellous nature of his 
visiun.s, make him nceasionnlly obscure. The 
book is divided inlu two great parts -of 
which the destruction of Jerusalem is the 
tuT ning-pujiit ; chapters i.-xxiv. contain pre- 
dictions 'b livered before that event, and 
xxv. -xlviil afi» r it. as we see from xxvi. 2. 
Ag.an, chapters i. -xxxii. are mainly occupied 
With correction, denunciation, and reproof, 
while the leinainder deal chiefly in consola- 
uon an*l |)ioimrte. A parenthetical section in 
the middle of the book (xxv.-xxxii.) contains 
.1 gtoup of prophecies against stvm foreign 
n iiions, ihe septenary arrangement being 
ippaienlly intentional. There arc no direct 
^luotutioriM from Jizckicl in the New Testa- 
rn* nt, but in ‘ho Apocalypse there are many 
parulleU and obvious allusions to the later 
chapters (xl.-xlvill.). 

E'ZION - GA'BEK, or E'ZION - GE’BKU 
(THini. xxxili. 35 ; Deut, il, 8 ; I K, ix, 26, 
x\ii. 48 ; St Chr. viii, 17), the last station 
nsmerl for the oncampment of the Israelites 
before they caim: to the wilderncwi of Zin. 


It probably stood at ,dtn et-OhudySn^ abont 
ten miles up what is now the dry bed of the 
Arabah, but which was probably then the 
northern end of the gulf. 

EZ’RA, called Esdrab in the Apocrypha, 
the famous Scribe and Priest, descended from 
Hilkiah the high -priest in Josiah’s reign, fyom 
whose younger son Azarlah sprung Seraiah, 
Ezra’s father, quite a different person from 
Seraiah the high-priest (Ezr. vii. 1). All 
that is really known of Ezra is contained in 
the four last chapters of the book of Ezra 
and in Nch. viii. and xii. 26. From these 
passages we learn that he was a learned an 1 
pious priest residing at Babylon in the time 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The origin of 
his influence with the king docs not appear, 
but in the seventh year of his reign, in spite 
of the unfavourable report which had been 
sent by Rchum and Shimshai, he obtained 
leave to go to Jerusalem, and to take with 
him a company of Israelites, together with 
priests, Levites, singers, porters, and Nethi- 
nim. The journey of Ezra and his com- 
panions from Babylon to Jerusalem took just 
four months ; and they brought up with them 
a large free-will offering of gold and silver, 
and silver vessels. It appears that his great 
d(‘sign was to effect a religious reformation 
among the Palestine Jews, and to bring them 
back to the observation of the Law of Moses, 
from which they had grievously declined. 
His first step, accordingly, was to enforce a 
separation from their wives upon all who 
had made heathen marriages, in which num- 
ber were many priests and Levites, as well as 
other Israelites. This was effected in little 
more than six months after his arrival at 
Jerusalem. With the detailed account of this 
important transaction Ezra’s autobiography 
ends abruptly, and we hear nothing mor: of 
him till, 13 years afterwards, in the 20th of 
Artaxerxes, we find him again at Jerusalem 
with Nehemiah “ the Tirshatha.” It seems 
probable that after he had effected the above- 
named reformation, and had appointed com- 
petent judges and magistrates, with authority 
to maintain it, he himself returned to the 
king of Persia. The functions he executed 
under Nchrmiah’s government were purely 
of a priestly and ecclesiastical character. But 
in such he filled the first place. As Ezra is 
not mentioned after Nehemiah’s departure 
for Babylon in the 32nd Artaxerxes, and as 
everything fell into confusion during Neho- 
miah’s absence (Neh. xiii.), it is not unlikely 
that Ezra may have died or returned to 
Babylon before that year. There was a Jew- 
ish tradition that he was buried in Persia. 
The principal works ascribed to him by tho 
Jews are: — 1. The institutidn of the Great 
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AjnsgogiM. The setilliir the esnoii of 
8 c ri|i tw e^ end rMorla^, eoneetliig, end 
etfttBg the whole eeored Toliime. S. The 
Introdeetioii of the Chaldee ebaraoter instead 
of the old Hebrew or Samaritan. 4. The au- 
thorship of the books of Chronieles, Eara, 
Nehemiah, and, some add, Esther ; an^ many 
of the Jews say, also of the books of Esckiel, 
Daniel, and the twelve prophets. 5. The 
estaldJabment of ajnagoguem. 

EZ'RA, BOOK OF, is a continuation of the 
books of Chronicles. Like these books, it 
consists of the contemporary historical jour- 
nals kept from time to time, which were after- 
wards strung: together, and either abridged 
or added to, as the case required, by a latei 
hand. That later band, in the book of Earn, 
was doubtless Ezra's own, as appears by the 
four last chapters, as well as by other matter 
inserted in the previous chapters. The chief 
portion of the last chapter of 2 Chr. and Kzr. 

i. was probably written by Daniel. As re- 
gards Ear. ii., and as far as iii. 1, it is found 
(with the exception of clerical errors) in the 
7th ch. of Kebemiab, where it belongs beyond 
a shadow of doubt. The next portion ex- 
tends from iii. 2 to the end of ch. vi. With 
the exception of one latge explanatory addi- 
tion by Ezra, extending from iv. 6 to 2S, 
this portion is the work of a w'riter contem- 
porary with Zcrubbabcl and Jeshua, nnd an 
eye-witness of the rebuilding of the 'I'emple 
in the beginning of the reign of Darius Hy- 
staspis. That it was the prophet Haggal be- 
comes tolerably sure when we observe further 
the remarkable coincidences in style. Ezr. 
iv. 6-23 is a parenthetic addition by a much 
later hand, and, as the passage most clearly 
shows, made in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. The compiler who inserted ch. 

ii. , h document drawn up in the reign of 
Artaxerxes to illustrate the return of the 
captives under Zerubbabel, here inserts a 
notice of two historical facts — of w'hich one 
occurred In the reign of Xerxes, and the 
other in the reign of Artaxerxes — to illustrate 
the opposition offered by the heathen to the 
rebuilding of the Temple in the reign of 
Qyms and Cambyses. The last four chapters, 
banning with ch. vii., are Ezra's own, and 
eontiBue the history after a gap of fifty- 
eight years— from the sixth of Darius to the 
seventh of Artaxerxes. It is written partly in 
Hebrew, and partly in Clialdee. I'he Chaldee 
begone at iv. 8, and eontinues to the end of 
Vi. 16. The letter nr decree of Artaxerxes, 
▼ii. 12-26, ia also given in the original Chal- 
dee. The period covered by the book ia 
eighty yeais, from the first of Cyrus, a.e. , 
366, to the beginning of the eighth of Ar- 
taxerxes s.o. 436. 


F able. Of the Ihble, as distinguished 
from the Parable [Pabablb], we have 
but two examples la the Bible, (1.) that of 
the trees choosing their king, addressed by 
Jotham to the men of Shechem (Judg. lx. 
6-15) ; (2.) that of the cedar of Lebanon and 
the thistle, as the answer of Jehoash^to the 
challenge of Amaziah (2 K. xir. 9). The 
fables of false teachers' claiming to belong to 
the Christian church, alluded to by writers 
of the N^. (1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7 ; Tit. i. M , 
2 Pet. i. fil), do not appear to have had the 
character of fables, properly so called. 

FAIK II.WENS, a harbour In thc'island 
of Crktk (Acts XX vii. 8), though not men- 
tioned in any other ancient writing, is still 
known by its own Greek name, and appears 
to have been the harbour of Lasaxa . These 
places are situated four or five miles to the 
E. of Cape Matala, which is the most ctui- 
spicuous headland on the S. coast of Crete, 
and immediately to the W, of which the coast 
trends suddenly to the N. 

FAIRS, a word which occurs only in Ez. 
xxvii. and there no less than seven tiuiea 
(ver. 12, 14 , 16 , 19 , 22, 27, S3) : in the last 
of these verses it is rendered “ wares,” and 
this we believe to be the true meaning of the 
word throughout. 

FALLOW-DEER (Heb. yachmiir). The 
Ucb. word, which is mentioned only in Deut. 
xiv. 3 and in 1 K. iv. 23, is probably the 
AieelaphuM huhalia of Barbary and N. Africa. 
It is about the size of a stag and lives in herds 
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FAMINE, la the whole of Syria aad 
AnbiSt the ftmits of the earth moat erer be 
dependent on rain; the wateraheda haring 
tern large apriuga, and the amall riTera not 
being anffleient for the irrigatiou of eren the 
lerel landa. If therefore the heary raina ol 
November and December Ihil, the auateiiance 
of the people la cut off in the parching drought 
of hatveaUtime, when the country is almost 
devoid of moisture. Egypt, again, owes all 
its fertility to its mighty river, whose annual 
rise inundates nearly the whole land. The 
causes of dearth and famine in " Egypt are 
occasioned by defective inundation, preceded 
and accompanied and followed by prevalent 
easterly and southerly winds. The first fa- 
mine recorded in the Bible is that of Abraham 
after he had pitched his tent on the east of 
Bethel (Gen. xii. 10). We may conclude that 
this famine was extensive, although this is 
not quite proved by the fact of Abraham's 
going to Kgypt ; for on the occasion of the 
second famine, in the days of Isaac, this pa- 
triarch found refuge with Abimelech king of 
the Philistines in Gcrar (Gen. xxri. 1 sq.). 
We heir no more of times of scarcity until 
the gi'eat famine of Egypt which •* was over 
all the face of the earth.” We have men- 
tioned the chief causes of famines in Egypt : 
this instance differs in the providential re- 
currence of seven years of plenty, whereby 
Joseph was enabled to provide against the 
coming dearth, and to supply not only the 
(lopulation of Egypt with corn, but thtfV? of 
the surrounding countries (Gen. xli. 53^57). 
The modern history of Egypt throws some 
curious light on these ancient records of fa- 
mines ; and instances of their recurrence 
may be cited to assist us in understanding 
their course and extent. The most remark- 
able famine was that of the reign of the 
Fdtimee Khalcefeh, £1 - Mustunsir billdb, 
which is the only instance on record of one 
of seven years* duration In Egypt since the 
time of Joseph (a.h. 457-464, a.d. 1064- 
1071). Vehement drought and pestilence con- 
tinuetl for seven consecutive years, so that 
the people ate corpses, and animals that died 
of themselves. The fairiine of Samaria re* 
sembled it in many particulars; and that 
very briefly recorded in 2 K. rili. I, 2, affords 
another instance of one of seven years. In 
Arabia, ftuninos arc of frequent occurrence. 

FARTHING. Two names of coins in the 
N. T. are rendered In the A. V. by this word. 
—1 . ^madrant (Matt. v. 26 ; Mark 

xli. 42), a coin eurrent In Palestine in the 
time of Our Lord. It was equivalent to two 
lepu (A. V. “mites”). The name quadrans 
was originally given to the quarter of the 
Roman as, or pieoe of three unetae, therefore 


also ealled temneins. — 2. imdpm (Matt, a 
29 ; Luke nil. 6), properly a small m, osm- 
rhfm, brat in the time of Our Lord used as 
the Or. equivalent of the Lat. os. The ren- 
dering of the Vulg. in l.uke xii. 6 makes it 
probable that a single coin is intended by 
two assarla. 

FASTS.— I. One fast only was appoinWd 
by the law, that on the day of Atonement. 
There is no mention of any other periodical 
fast in the O. T., except in Zeeb. vii. 1-7, 

viii. 19. From these passages it apx>ear6 that 
the Jews, daring their captivity, observed 
fotir annual fasts, in the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and tenth months. Zechariah simply dis- 
tinguishes the fasts by the months in which 
they were observed ; but the Mishna and 
St. Jerome give statements of certain his- 
torical events which they were intended to 
commemorate. The number of annual fasts 
in the present Jewish Calendar has been 
multiplied to twenty-eight. — II. Public fasts 
were occasionally proclaimed to express na- 
tional humiliation, and to supplicate divine 
favour. In the case of public danger, the 
proclamation appears to have been accom- 
panied with the blowing of trumpets (Joel ii. 
1-15). The following instances are recorded 
of strictly national fasts : — Samuel gathered 
“ all Israel ” to Mixpeh and proclaimed a 
fast (1 Sam. vii. 6) ; Jehoshaphat appointed 
one “throughout all Judah** when he was 
preparing for war against Moab and Ammon 
(2 Chr. XX. 3) ; in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
one was proclaimed for “ all the people in 
Jerusalem and all who came thither out of 
the cities of Judah,'* when the prophecy of 
Jeremiah was publicly read by Baruch (Jcr. 
xxxvi. 6-10 ; cf. Baruch 1. 5) ; three days 
after the feast of Tabernacles, when the 
second temple was completed, “ the children 
of Israel assembled with fasting and with 
sackolothes and earth upon them ** to hear 
the law read, and to confess their sins (Neh. 

ix. 1 ). There are references to general fasts 
in the Prophets (Joel i. 14, ii. 15 ; Is. Iviii.), 
and two are noticed in the books of the Mac- 
cabees (1 Mace. ill. 46-47 ; 2 Macc. xiii. 10- 
12). — 111. Private occasional fasts are re- 
cognised in one passage of the law (Num. 
XXX. 13). The instances given of individuals 
fasting under the influence of grief, vexation, 
or anxiety, are numerous. — IV. In the N. T. 
the only references to the Jewish fasts are 
the mention of “ the Fast,** in Acts xxvii. 9 
(generally understood to denote the Day oi 
Atonement), and the allusionato the weekly 
Huts (Matt. ix. 14 ; Mark ii. 1« ; Luke v. 33, 
xviii. 12 ; Acts x. 80). These fasts origin- 
ated smne time after the oaptivity. They 
were observed on the second and fifth daira oA 
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111* wbkh bdnt *|i|Kiiiited as the days 
Jmt ttahlie Aksts» seem lo hare been selected 
; isr theee piirate Tcdantary fasts. — V. The 
Jewish ftwts were ohserred with various de- 
iiees of strietaess. Ckunetimes there was eii« 
tire abstineiiee Arom food (Esth. St. 16, Ac.). 
On other occasions, there appears to have 
been only a restriction to a very plain diet 
(Dan. z. 3). Those who fasted frequently 
dressed in sackcloth or rent their clothes, put 
ishes on their head and went barefoot (1 K. 
azi. 27 ; Neh. ix. I ; Ps. xxxt. 13). — VI. 
The sacriflee of the personal will, which gives 
to fasting all its ralue, is expressed in the 
old term used in the law, evicting the souL 

FAT. The Hebrews distinguished between 
the suet or pure fat of an animal, and the fat 
which was intermixed with the lean (Neh. 
viii. 10). Certain restretiona were imposed 
upon them in reference to the former : some 
parts of the suet, viz., about the stomach, 
the entrails, the kidneys, and the tail of a 
sheep, which grows to an excessive size in 
many eastern countries, and produces a large 
quantity of rich fat, were forbidden to be eaten 
in the case of animaJs offered to Jehovah in 
sacrifice (Lev. Ui, 3, 9, 17, vii, 3, 23). The 
ground of the prohibition was that the fat 
was the richest part of the animal, and there- 
fore belonged to Him (iii. 16). The pre- 
sentation of the fat as the richest part of the 
animal was agreeable to the dictates of natural 
feeling, and was the ordinary practice even of 
heathen nations. The burning of the fat of 
sacrifices was particularly specified in each 
kind of offering. 

FAT, i. e. Vat. The word employed in the 
A. V. to translate the Hebrew term yekeb, in 
Joel ii. 24, iii. 13. The word commonly 
used tor yekeb is “ winepress ” or “ winefat/’ 
and once “ pressfat ” (Hag. ii. 16). The 
“ vats ” appear to have been excavated out 
of the native rock of the hills on which the 
vineyards lay. 

FATHER. The position and authority of 
the father as the head of the family is ex- 
pressly assumed and sanctioned in Scripture, 
as a likeness of that of the Almighty over His 
creatures. It lies of course at the root of 
that so-called patriarchal government (Gen. 
iU. 16 ; 1 Cor. xi. 3), which was introductory 
to the more definite systems which followed, 
and which in part, but not wholly, super- 
seded it. The father’s blessing was regarded 
as conferring special benefit, but his male- 
diction special injury, on those on whom it 
fell (Gen. ix. 25, 27, xxvii. 27-40, xlviii. 
13, 20, xlix.) ; and so also the sin of a parent 
was held to affect, in certain cases, the wel- 
fare of his descendants (2 K. v. 27). The 
oommand to hononr parents is noticed by 


St Paul M the only one of the Deenlogui 
which bore a distinct promise (Bz. xx. 12 \ 
Eph. ri. 2), and disrespect towards them was 
oondemnad by the Law as one of the worst 
of crimes (Ex. xxi. 15, 17 ; 1 THm. i. 9). It ii 
to this well recognised theory of parental au- 
thority and supremacy that the very various 
uses of the term father ” in Scripture are 
due. ** Fathers” is used in the sense o. 
seniors (Acts vii. 2, xxii. 1), and of parents 
in general, or ancestors (Dan. v. 2; Jer. 
xxvii. 7 ; Matt, xxiii. 30, 32). 

FATHOM. [Mkasukxs.] 

FEASTS. [Frstivaix.] 

FE'LIX, a Roman procurator of JudaiA, 
appointed by the Emperor Claudius, whose 
freedman he was, on the banishment of Von- 
tidius Cumanus in a.d. 33. Tacitus states 
that Felix and Cnmanus were joint procur- 
ators : Cumanus having Galilee, and Felix 
Samaria. F'clix was the brother of Claudius’s 
powerful freedman I’allas. He ruled the 
province in a mean, cruel, and profligate 
manner. His period of office was full of 
troubles and seditions. St. Paul was brought 
before Felix in Caesarea. He was rerfianded 
to prison and kept there two years, in hopes 
of extorting money from him (Acts xxiv. 26, 
27). At the end of that time Porcius Kestua 
[Fehtus] was appointed to supersede Felix, , 
who, on his return to ilomc, was accused by 
the Jews in Caesarea, and would have suffered 
the penalty due to his atiocities, had not his 
brotlier Pallas prevailed with the Emperor 
Xero to spare him. This was probably in 
the year 60 a.d. The wife of Felix was 
Drnsilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I., the 
former wife of Azizus King of Ernesa. 

FKRKET, one of the unclean erec^ping 
things mentioned in I,ev. xi. 30. Th^ animal 
referred to was probably a reptile of the 
lizard trilnj. The Rabbinical writiTs seem 
to have identified ibis animal with the 
hedgehog. 

festivals. -I. The religious tirntA or- 
dained in the La%v fail under throe hrads 
(1.) Those formally connected with ine iriRfi- 
lulion of the Sabbath ; (2.) The hi-^toric ii or 
great festivals ; (3.) The Day of .\tonomvi>t. 
— (1.) Immediately connected with the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath are - (a) The w'ecKly 
Sabbath Itself. (6) The seventli nf‘w nioon 
or Feast of Trumpets, (e) The Subbaticai 
Year, (cf) The Year of Jubilee. — (2.) The 
great feasts are: — {a) The Passover, (b) 
The Feast of I’entecost, of Weekih of Wheat- 
harvest, or, of the First-fruits. (/•) 'Phe 
Feast of Tabernacles, or of Ingathering. Gn 
each of these occasions every male Israelite 
ras commando-' ** W ap|>eaT before the Lord,” 
ibat is, to attc^id in the court of the Uker< 



naole or the temple, and to make his oflMng 
frith a Joyfhl heart (Deut* xxrii, 7 ; Neh, 
riii. 9-12). The attendance of women waa 
voluntary, but the aealous often went np to 
the Paaaover. On all the days of Hldy Con* 
vocation there was to be an entire suspension 
of ordinary labour of all kinds (£x. xU. 16 ; 
Lev. xvL 29, xxiii. 21, 24, 25, 85). But on 
the interveninfiT days of the longer festivals 
work might be carried on. Besides their re* 
ligious purpose, the great festivals must have 
had an Important bearing on the maintenance 
of a feeling of national unity. The ffequent 
recurrence of the sabbatical number in the 
organization of these festivals is too remark- 
able to be passed over, and seems when viewed 
ill connexion with the sabbatical sacred times, 
to furnish a strong proof that the whole sys- 
tem of the festivals of the Jewish law waa 
the product of one mind. The agricultural 
significance of the three great festivals is 
clearly set forth in the account of the Jewish 
sacred year contained in I>ev. xxiii. The 
limes of the festivals were evidently ordained 
in w'isdoni, so as to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the industry of the people. — (3.) 
lor the Day of AtoneiiuMit see that article. — 
II. After tlie eaptivity, the Feast of Furim 
(Fsth. i.\. 20 sq.) and that of the Dedication 
’ (1 Macc. iv. 50) were instituted. 

FES'TUS, rOU'CIUS, successor of Felix as 
pnx’urator of Judaea (.lets xxiv. 27), sent by 
Nero prolmbly in the autumn of the year 
i»0 A.i). A few weeks after Festus reached 
his provuue he heard the cause of St. Paul, 
who had been left a prisoner by Felix, in the 
presence of Henxl Agrij)pa II. and Bernice 
his sister (Acts xxv. 11, 12). Judaea was in 
the same disturlicd slate during the procu- 
lator^hip of Festus, which had prevailed 
lli**ough that of his predecessor. He died 
probably in the summer of 02 a.d., having 
ruUal the i»r»>vince less than two years. 

FKJ, FltJ-TKEF (Ileb. tt^vudh)^ a word of 
frt‘<]uent occurrence in the O. T., where it 
signifies the tree Ficus Carica of Linnaeus, 
Mjiti also its fruit. The fig-tree is very com- 
mon in I'aiestine (Dent. viii. 8). Mount 
Olivet was famous for its fig-trees in ancient 
times, and they are still found there. “To 
sit under one's own vine and one’s own fig- 
tree “ became a proverbial expression among 
the Jews to ihmote peace and prosperity (1 
K. iv. 25 ; Mic. iv. 4 ; /ech. iii. 10). 

FIR (Heb. bi'fv.sh^ h^roth Is. xiv. 8 ; Ez. 
xxvii, 5, &c.). As the term “cedar” is in 
all probability applicable to more than one 
tree, so also “ fir ” in the A. V. represents 
probably one or other of the following trees : 

' I IMnus c*yt vest ris, or Scotch fir ; 2.#larch; 

^ Cuj;tressus Hcnipervii^eus, or cypress, all i 

bM. D. U. 


whieb «re at tlile day found In the Le- 
banon. 

FIRE ie represented ae the symbol of 
Jebovab’a presence, and the instroment of 
hie power, in the way either of approval or 
of destruction (Ex. iii. 2, xiv^ 19, dc.)* 
Parallel with this application of fire and wiUi 
its symbolical meaning is to be noted the 
similar use for sacrificial purposes, and the 
respect paid to it, or to the heavenly bodies 
as symbols of deity, which prevailed among 
BO many nations of antiquity, and of which 
the traces are not even now extinct : e. g, 
the Sabaean and Magian systems of worship, 
and their alleged connexion with Abraham ; 
the occasional relapse of the Jews themselves 
into sun-, or its corrupted form of fire-wor- 
ship (Is. xxvii. 9 ; Dcut. xvii. 3, &c.), the 
worship or deification of heavenly bodies or 
of fire, prevailing to some extent, as among 
the Persians, so also even in Egypt. Fire 
for sacred purposes obtained elsewhere than 
from the altar was called “ strange fire,” and 
for the use of such Nadab and Abibu were 
punished with death by fire from God (Lev. 
X. 1, 2 ; Xum. iii. 4, xxvi. 61). 

FIREPAN, one of the vessels of the 
Temple servue (Ex. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 3 ; 2 
K. xxv. 15 ; Jcr. Iii. 19). The same word is 
elsewhere rendered “ snuff-dish ” (Ex. xxv. 
38, xxxvii. 23 ; Num. iv. 2) and “ censer ” 
(Lev. X. 1, xvi. 12; Num. xvi. 6 If.). There 
appear, therefore, to have been two articles 
so called : one, like a chafing-dish, to carry 
live coals for the purpose of burning incense ; 
another, like a snuffer-dish, to be used in 
trimming the lamps, in order to carry the 
snuffers and convey away the snuff. 

FIRKIN. [Weights ani> Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT, The Hebrew term raftia, 
so translated, is generally regarded as ex- 
pressive simple expansion, and is so ren- 
dered in the margin of the A. V. (Gen, i. 6). 
The root means to expand by beating, 
whether by the hand, the foot, or any instru- 
ment. It is especially used of beating out 
metals into thin plates (Ex. xxxix. 3; Num. 
xvi. 39). The sense of solidity, therefore, is 
iombined with the ideas of expansion and 
tenuity in the term. The same idea of 
solidity runs through all the references to the 
•viAm. In Ex. xxiv. 10, it is represented as 
a solid floor. So again, in Ex. i. 22-26, the 
firmament ” is the floor on which the 
throne of the Most High is placed. Further, 
Jie ofllcc of the rdkia in the economy of the 
world demanded strength and substance. It 
was to serve as a division between the waters 
above and the waters below (Gen. i. 7). la 
keeping with this view the rdlaa was pro* 
vided with “windows” (Gen. viL 11; la 

Q 
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juiv, la ; MaU ill. 10) and ** doors ** (P** 
UxtUL as), through which the rain and the 
snow might descend. A secondary purpose 
which the rdAla served was to support the 
heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars (Qcn 

1. 14), in irhich they were fixed as nails, and 
from which, consequently, they might be said 
to drop off (Is. xiv. 12, zxxir. 4 ; Matt, 
xxiv. 29). 

FIRST-BORN. Under the Law, in memory 
of the Exodus, the eldest son was regarded 
as devoted to Ood, and was in every case to 
be redeemed by an offering not exceeding 5 
shekels, within one month (Vom birth. If 
he died before the expiration of 30 days, the 
Jewish doctors held Lae father excused, but 
liable to the payment if he outlived that time 
(£x. xiii. 12-15, xxii. 29; Num. viil. 17, 
xviii. 15, 16 ; Lev, x> ”ii. 6). The eldest son 
received a doable portion of the fathcr\s in- 
heritance (Dent. xxi. 17), but not of the 
mother's. Under the monarchy, the eldest 
son usually, but not always, as appears in the 
case of Solomon, succeed'^ his father in the 
kingdom (1 K. i. 30, ii. 22). The male first- 
oorn of animals was also devoted to God (Kx. 
xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, xxxiv. 19, 20). 
Unclean animals were to be redeemed with 
the addition of one-fifth of the value, or else 
put to death ; or, if not redeemed, to be sol<l, 
and the price given to the priests (Lev. 
xxviL 13, 27, 28). 

FIRST-FRUITS. 1. the Law ordered in 
general, that the first of all ripe fruits and of 
^iquors, or, as it is twice expressed, the first 
of first-fruits, should be offered in GcmPs 
house (£x. xxii. 29, xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26). 

2. On the morrow after the Passover sabbath, 

t. e. on the 16th of Nisan, a sheaf of new corn 
was to be brought to the priest, and w'aved 
before the altar, in acknowledgment of the 
gift of fruitfulness (Lev. xxiii. 5, 6, 10, 12, 
iL 12). 3. At the expiration of 7 weeks 

from this time, «. e. at the Feast of Pcntcc<iMt, 
xn oblation was to be made of 2 loaves of 
eavened bread made from the new fiuur, 
which were to be waved in like manner with 
the Passover sheaf ( Ex. xxxiv. 22 ; Lev. 
xxiii. 15, 17 ; Num. xxviii. 26). 4. The 

feast of ingathering, i. e. the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in the 7tb month, was itself an ac- 
knowledgment of the fruits of the harvest 
(Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22 ; Lev. xxiii. 39). 
These four sorts of offerings were national, 
fierides them, the two following were of an 
individual kind, 5. A cake of the first 
dough that was baked, was to bo offered as a 
heave-offering (Num. xv. 19, 21). 6. I'he 

first^/ruits of the land were to be brought in 
g besket to the holy place of God's choice, 

ud tiiere preeented to the priest, who wan 


to set the basket down before the altar (Deut. 
XX vi. 2-11). — The offerings were the per- 
quisite of the priests (Num. xviii. 1 1 ; Deut. 
xviii, 4). Nehemiah, at the Return from 
Captivity, took pains to reorganize the offer- 
ings of first-friaits of both kinds, and to ap- 
point places to receive them (Neh. x. 35, 57, 
xii. 44). An offering of first-fruits is men- 
tioned as an acceptable one to the prophet 
Elisha (2 K. iv. 42). 

FISH. The Hebrews recognised Ash as 
one of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom, and, as such, give them a place in 
the account of the creation (Gen. 1. 21, 28), 
as well as in other passages where an ex- 
haustive description of living creatures is in- 
tended (Gen. ix. 2 ; Ex. xx. 4 ; Deut. iv, 
18 ; I K. iv. 33). The Mosaic law (Lev. 
xi. 9, 10) pronounced unclean such fish as 
were devoid of fins and scales : these were 
and are regarded as unwholesome in Egypt. 
Among the Philistines, Dagon was repre- 
sented by a figure, half man and half fish ( 1 
Saiu. V. 4). On this account the worship of 
fish is expressly prohibited (Deut. iv. 18). 
In Palestine, the Sea of Galilee was and still 
is remarkably well stored with fish. Jeru- 
salem derived its supply chiefiy from the 
Mediterranean (comp. Ez. xlvii. lu). The 
existence of a regular fish-market is implied^i 
in the notice of the fish-gate, which was 
probably contiguous to it (2 Chr. xxxiii. 14 ; 
Neh. iU. 3, xii. 39 ; Zeph. i. 10\. 

FITCUK.H (i. e. Vktchks), the representa- 
tive in the A. V. of the two Heb. words 
cussemeth and kef.^ach. As to the ftirnuT see 
Ryk. Kvtsach denotes without <loiibt the 
Niijeila aativa, an herbaceous annual p'lunt 
belonging to the natural order Ranimculmraf^ 
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and sub-order Helleboreafi^ which grows in 
;hc 8. of Europe and in the N. of Africa. 

FLAG, the representative in the A. V, 
of ^the two Ilch. words dehU and sdpA. 
1. Achtt, a word, according to Jerome, of 
Egyptian origin, and denoting green 

and coarse herbage, such as rushes and reeds, 
which grows in marshy places.** It seems 
probable that some specific plant is denoted 
in Job viii, 11. The word occurs once again 
in Gen. Ixi. 2, IB, where it is said that the 
seven well-favoured klne came up out of the 
river and fed in an dchu. It is perhaps the 
Ctjperus esculefitus. 2. Sdph (Ex. ii. 3, 5 ; 
Is. xix. 6) appears to bo used in a very wide 
sense to denote “ weeds of any kind.** 

FLAGON, a word employed in the A. V. 
to render two distinct Hebrew terms: 1. 
Asfiishah (2 Sam. vi. 19 ; 1 Chr. xvi. 3 ; 
Cant. ii. 5 ; IIos. iii. 1). It really means a 
cake of pressed raisins. 2. Nehel (Is. xxii. 
24), is commonly used for a bottle or vessel, 
originally probably a skin, but in later tgnes 
a piece of pottery (Is. xxx. 14). 

FLAX, Two words arc used for this plant 
in the O, T., or rather the same word slightly 
moditied, Klimin.'iting all the places where 
the words are used for the article manufac- 
tured in the thready the piece^ oi the made 
up pnrment^ we reduce them to two (Kx. ix, 
31 ; Josh. ii. 6). It seems probable that 
tiio cultivation of flax for the puipcse of the 
manufaeturc of linen w'as by no means con- 
fined to Egypt i but that originating in India 
it spreuil over Asia at a very early period of 
antiquity. That it was grown in Palestine 
even before the comiiu'st of that country by 
the Israelites appears from Josh. ii. 6. The 
\arious processes employed in iircparing the ' 
flax for munufaeture into cloth arc indicated : : 
— 1. The ilrying process, 2. The peeling 
of the stalks, and separation of the fibres. 
3 . The bii3kliiig (Is. xix. 9). That flax was | 
one of the most important crops in ralestino 
ui)prars from IIos, ii. 5, 9. 

FhEA, an insect twice only mentioned in ' 
Siiriptnre, vi/., in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20. 
Fleas are abundant in the East, and afford 
the subject of many proverbial expressions. 

FLESH. [Koiun] 

Ff.INT. The II eh, challdmtshi^ rendered 
/lifif in Heut, vlH. 15, xxxii. 13 ; Ts. cxiv. | 
H , and Is. 1. 7. In Job xxviii. 9 the same ' 
word is rendered rock in the text, and/tin^ 
ifi the margin. In Ez. iii. 9 the English 
word ** flint '* occurs in the ssiine aense, but 
tnt'i c it reprcwmls the Ileb. Thor. 

FLOOD. (Noah.) 

FLOUll. [Bukau.) 

FLUTE (I K, 1. 4, marg. [Pipk]), h musical 
*nitrumcnt mentioned ainongat oitova (Pan. 


iii. 5, 7, 10, 13) aa used at the worship of 
the golden image which Nebuchadnexear had 
set up. 

FLUX, BLOODY (Acts xxviii. 8), the 
same as our dysentery, which in the East is, 
though sometimes sporadic, generally epi- 
demic and infectious, and then assumes its 
worst form. 

FLY, FLIES. 1. rndb occurs only l» 
Eccl. X. 1 and in Is. vii. 18, and is probably 
a generic name for any insect. The z^hub 
from the rivers of Egypt has been identified 
with the zimh of which Bruce gives a descrip- 
tion, and which is evidently some species of 
Tnbnnus, 2, *Ar6b (“ swarms of 
“ divers sorts of fiies,** A. V.), the name of 
the insect, or insects, which Cod sent to 
punish Pharaoh; see Ex. viii. 21-31; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 45, cv. 31. As the *drdb are said to 
have filled the houses of the Egyptians, it 
seems not improbable that comnfon flies 
(Jfuscidae) are more especially intended. 
Thu identification of the *drdb with the cock- 
roach is purely gratuitous. 

FOOD. The diet of Eastern nations has 
been in all ages light and simple. As com- 
pared with our own habits, the chief points 
of contrast are the small amount of animal 
food consumed, the variety of articles used 
as accouipamments to bread, the substitution 
of milk in various forms for our liquors, and 
the combination of what wc should deem 
heterogeneous elements in the same dish, or 
the same meal. The chief point of agree- 
ment is the large consumption of bread, the 
importance of which in the eyes of the 
Ilebrcw’^ is testified by tho use of the term 
techvm (originally food of any kind) specifi- 
cally for bread, as well as by the expression 
“ .staff of bread ** (Lev. xxvi, 26 ; Ps. ov, 
16 ; Ez, iv. 16, xiv. 13). Simpler prepara- 
tions of corn were, however, common ; some- 
times the fresh green ears were eaten in a 
natural state, the husks being rubbed off by 
the band (Lev. xxiii. 14 ; Deut. xxiit. 25 ; 
2 K. iv. 42 ; Matt. xii. 1 ; Luke vi. 1) ; 
more frequently, however, the grains, after 
being carefully picked, were roasted in a pan 
over a fire (Lev. ii. 14), and eaten as 
‘ parched com," in which form they were an 
ordinary article of diet, particularly among 
labourers, or others who had not the means 
of dressing food (Lev. xxiii. 14 ; Ruth ii. 14 } 

1 Bam. xvlL 17, xxv. 18 ; 2 Bam. xvii. 28) : 
this practice Is still very usual in the East. 
Sometimes the grain was bruised (A. V. 
«« beaten," Lev. ii. 14, 16), and then dried In 
the sun ; it was eaten either mixed with oil 
(Lev. If. 15), or made into a soft oake (A* V, 
** dough;**' Num. xv. 20; Neh. x. 87; Ea. 
xliv. 80). The Hebrews used a great variety 
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of artiolM (John xxi. 5) to give a relish to 
tread. Sometimes salt was so used (Job ri. 

as we learn from tho passage Just quoted ; 
sometimes the bread was dipped into the sour 
wine (A. V. ** rinegar **) which the labourers 
drank (Ruth ii. 14) ; or, where meat was 
eaten, into the gravy, which was either 
served up separately for the purpose, as by 
Gideon (Judg. vi. 19), or placed in the 
middle of the meat-dish, as dune by the 
Arabs, Milk and its preparations hold a 
conspicuous place in Eastern diet, as afford- 
ing substantial nourishment; sometimes it 
was produced in a fresh state (Gen. xviii. 8), 
blit more generally in the form of the modem 
leban, i. e. sour milk (A. V. “ butter ;** Goii. 
xviii. 8; Judg. r. 25 ; 2 Sara. xvii. 29). 
Fruit was another source of subsistence : figs 
stand first in point of importance ; they were 
generally dried and pressed into cakes. 
Grapes were generally eaten in a dried state 
as raisins. Fruit-cake forms a part of the 
daily food of the Arabians. Of vegetables 
we have most frequent notice of lentils (Gen. 
xzv. 34 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiil. 11 ; Ez. iv. 
9), which are still largely used by the Be- 
douins in travelling; beans (2 Sam. xvii. 28 ; 
Ez. iv. 9), leeks, onions, and gtiiUck, which 
were and still arc of a superior quality in 
Egypt (Num. xi. 6). The modern Arabians 
consume but few vegetables : radishes and 
leeks are most in use, and are eaten raw with 
bread. In addition to these classes we have 
to notice some other important articles of 
food : in the first place, honey, whether the 
natural product of the bee (1 Sam. xiv. 25 ; 
Matt. ill. 4), which abounds in most parts of 
Arabia, or of the other natural and artificial 
productions included under that head, espe- 
cially the diha of the Syrians and Arabians, 
f,e, grape-juice boiled down, which is still 
extensively used in the East ; the latter is 
supposed to be referred to in Oen. xliii. 1 1, 
and Ez. xxvii. 17. With regard to oil, it 
loes not appear to ha?c been u^ed to the ex- 
tent we might have anticipated. Eggs arc not 
dten noticed, but were evidently known as 
Articles of food (Is. x. 14, lix. 5 ; liiike xi. 
*2). The Orientals have been at all times 
sparing in the use of animal food ; not only 
cioes the excessive heat of the climate render 
it both unwholesome to eat much meat, and 
expensive from the necessity of immediately 
consuming a whole animal, but beyond this 
the ritual regulations of the Mosaic law in 
ancient, as of the Koran in modem times, 
have tended to the same result. The prohi- 
bition expressed against consuming the hlo<Ml 
of any animal (Oen. ix. 4) was meire fully 
doveloped in the Levitical law, and enforced 
by the penalty of death (Lev. iiL 17, viL 26, 


xix* 26 ; Pent. xii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 32 ff. , 
Ea. xliv. 7, 15), Certain portions of the fat 
of sacrifices were also forbidden (Lev. iii. 9, 
10), as being set apart for the altar (Lev. iii. 
16, vii. 25 ; of. 1 Sam, ii. 16 ff. ; 2 Chr. vii. 
7). In addition to the above, Christians 
were forbidden to cat the fiesh of animals, 
portions of which had been offered to idols. 
All beasts and birds classed as unclean ( Lev. 

xi. 1 ff. ; I>eut. xiv. 4 ff.) were also pro- 
hibited. Under these restrictions the Hebrews 
were permitted the free use of animal food : 
generally speaking they only availed them- 
selves of it in the exercise of hospitality (Gen 
xviii. 7), or at festivals of a religious (E.\. 

xii. 8), public (1 K. i. 9 ; I Chr. xii. 40), or 
private character (Gen. x.\vii. 4 ; Luke xv. 
23} : it was only in royal households tiiat 
there was a daily consumption of meat (IK. 
iv. 23 ; Neh. v. 18). The animals killed for 
meat were — calves (Gen. xviii. 7 ; 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 24; Am. vi. 4); lambs (2 Sam, xii. 
4 ; Am. vi. 4) ; oxen, not above three years 
of age (I K. i. 9 ; l*rov. xv, 17 ; Is, x.\ii. 
13 ; Matt. xxii. 4) ; kids (Gen. xxvii. 9 ; 
Judg. vi. 19 ; I Sam. xvi. 20) ; harts, roe- 
bucks, and fallow-deer (I K. iv, 23); birds 
of various kinds ; fish, ^yith the exception of 
such as were without scales and fins fL< v. 
xi, 9 ; t>cut. xiv. 9), Locusts, of which 
ceruiin species only were esteeme<l elein 
(Lev. xi. 22;, w’ere occasionally eaten (Matt, 
iii. 4), but considered its poor fare. 

FOOTMAN, a word employed in the Aotli. 
Version in two sctiscm. 1. Generally, to di-^- 
tinguish those of the people or of the fighting- 
men who went on foot from tho'^c who w cr- 
on horseback or in chariots, lint, L M’h.- 
tvord occurs in a more special M-n-^e in 1 
Sam. .x.xii. 17 only), and as the Irarrhitimi 
of a ilifferent term from the above, iii:-, 
passage affords the first nirniiun r.r tnc 
existence of a body of swift runners in ai- 
tendiirice on the king, thougn Huch a thing 
had been foretold by Samuel (I Sam. vin 
llj. This body appears to ha\e bem aUor- 
wards kept up, and to Lave been di^timt 
from the body-guard- the six hundred and 
the thirty — who were originated by Iiavni. 
See I K. xiv, 27, 28 ; 2 ( hr, \h. It), 11 ; 

2 K, xl. 4, 6, 11, 13, 19. In each of these 
cases the word is the Siime as the above, and 
is rendered “guard;’* but the trin^hitn- 
were evidently aware of its signification, for 
they have put the word “ runners ” in th»» 
inargiQ in two Instances (1 K. xiv. 27 ; 2 L 
xi. 13). 

FOREST* Although i'alcstinc ban noccr 
licen in historical tlmos a woodland i-ftontry, 
yet there can be no doubt that there was 
much more wood formerly Uuai there 1 j» nt 
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prcncnt. (1.) The wood of Ephraim clothed 
the fdoiM»s of the hills that bordered the plain 
of Jesioel, and the plain itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethshnn (Josh. xvii. 15 ff.). 
(2.) The wood of Bethel (2. K. ii. 28, 24) 
was situated in the ravine which descends to 
the plain of Jericho. (3.) The forest of 
Ifureth (1 Sam. xxii. 5} was somewhere on 
the bonier of the Philistine plain, in the 
southern part of Judah. (4.) The wood 
through which the Israelites passed in their 
pursuit of the Philistines (1 Ram. xiv. 25) 
was probably near Aijalon (comp. v. 31). 
(5.) the “w*x)d” (Ps. cxxxii. 6) implied in 
the name of Kirjath-Jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2) 
must have been similarly situated, as also 
(6.) were the “forests” in which Jotham 
placed his forts (2 Clir. xxTii. 4). (7.) The 

plain of Sharon was partly covered with wood 
(Is. Ixv. 10). (8.) The wood in the wilder- 

ness of Ziph, in w'hich David concealed him- 
self {1 Sam. xxiii. 15 ff.), lay S.E. of Hebron. 
The house of the forest of Lebanon (IK. vii. 
2, X. 17, 21 ; 2 Chr. ix. 16, 20) was so called 
probably from being fitted up with cedar. 

KOUTI'NA'TU.S (1 Cor. xvi. 17). one of 
three (’orinlhians, the others being Stepbanjis 
aTid .Achaicus, who were at Ephesus when St. 
I’aul wrote his fir.st Epistle. There is a 
Foi tunatus mentioned at the end of Clement’s 
hrst Epistle to the Corinthians, who was 
p(>ssi!)ir the same person. 

FOUNTAIN. Among tne attractive fea- 
tn;c.'‘ iircsenlcd by the Land of Proi.*isc to 
C.e nation migrating from Egypt by way of 
t'u* dfsert. none would be n»ore striking than 
rln’ ii.itural gush of Maters from the ground. 



The springe of Palestine, though short-lived, 
are remarkable for their abundance and 
beauty, especially those which fall into the 
Jordan and its lakes throughout its whole 
course. The spring or fountain of living 
water, the “ eye ” of the landscape, is dis- 
tinguished ill all Oriental languages from the 
artificially sunk and enclosed well. Jerusa- 
lem appears to have possessed either more 
than one i)erennial spring, or one issuing by 
more than one outlet. In Oriental cities 
generally public fountains are frequent. 
Traces of such fountains at Jerusalem may 
perhaps be found in the names £n-ltogel (2 
Sam. xvii. 17), the “ Dragon- well " or foun- 
tain. and the “gate of the fountain ” (Nch. 
ii. 13. 14). 

FOWL. Several distinct Hebrew and 
Greek words are thus rendered in the A. V. 
of the Bible. Of these the must common is 
*6ph^ which is usually a collective tci*m for 
all kinds of birds. In 1 K. iv. 23. among 
the daily provisions for Solomon’s table, 
“fatted fowl” are included. In the N. T. 
the word translated “ fowls ” is most fre- 
quently that which comprehends all kinds of 
birds (including ravens^ Luke xii. 24). 

[SPARUOW.] ^ 

FOX (Ucb. shuUU). Probably the “jackal ” 
is the animal signified in almost all the 
passages in the O. T, where the Hebrew term 
occurs. The ahiVdltm of Judg. xv. 4 are 
'i<lently “jackals,” and not “foxes,” for 
the former animal is gregarious, whereas the 
latter is solitary in its habits. With respect 
to the jackals and foxes of Palestine, there is 
no doubt that the common jackal of the 
cu\»ilry is the Cams aureus, which may be 
heard every nigl\t in the villages. A vulpine 
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under, the nme of OanU Sifriaetu^ 
oeenn In Lebtnon. TLe Egyptian VvipM 
AiMene, an^t doubtleee the oommon fox of 
our own eoiintry» are r alestinc speeiee. 

FRANKINCENSE, a rouble resin, brit- 
tie, glittering, anil nt a bitter taste, used for 
the purpose of sacrificial fumigation (Ex. 
axx. $4-36). It ia obtained by successive 
incisions in the bark of a tree called the 
arbor lAtiru, the first of which yields the 
purest and whitest kind ; m hile the produce 
of the alter incisions is spotted with yellow, 
and as it becomes old loses its whiteness 
altogether. The Hebrews imported their 
frankincense from Arabia (Is. lx. 6 ; Jer. vi. 
90), and more particularly from Saba; but 
it is remarkable that at present the Arabian 
Libanum, or OUbanuin, is of a very inferior 
kind, and that the finest frankincense im- 
port^ into Turkey comes through Arabia 
ftt>m the islands of the Indian Archipelugo. i 
There can be little doubt that the tree which j 
produces the Indian frankincense is the Bos- 
wrltia serrata of Roxburgh, or Bosueliu* 
tkurifera of Golebrooke. it is still extremely 
uncertain what tree produces the Arabian I 
OUbanum. 

FKOO. The mention of this reptile in the 
w. T. is confined to the passage in Kx. viii. 
2-7, Ac., in which the plague of frogs is de- 
scribed, and to Ps. Ixxviti. 45, cv. 30. In 
the N. T. the word occurs once only in llev. | 
xvi. 13. There is no question as to the ani- | 
mal meant. The only known Hjjccies of frog j 
which occurs at present in Egypt is the fCarta j 
saeulettia^ the edible frog of the continent. j 

FRONTLETS, or PHYLACTERIES (Ex. I 
xiii. 16 ; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18 ; Matt, xxiii. 5). j 
These “ frontlets ” or “ phylacteries were | 
strips of parchment, on which were w ritten | 
four passages of Scripture (Ex. xiti. 2-10, ' 
11-17 ; Dcut. vi. 4-9, 13-23) in an ink pre- 
pared for the purpose. They were then 
rolled up in a cose of black calfskin, which 
was attached to a stiffer piece of leather, 

. having a thong one finger broad, and one and 
a half cubits loim. They were jduced at the 
bend <»f the left arm. Those worn on the 
forehead were written on four strips of parch- 
ment, and pot into four little cells within a 
square case, on which the letter ly w-a.^ 
written. The square bad two thongs, on 
wfhich Hebrew letters were in.scribed. That 
phylacteries were used as amulets is certain, 
and was very natural. The cxprcHsii>n ** they 
make broad their phylacteries'* (Matt, xxiii, 
1) refers not so much to the phylacU^ry itself, 
which seems to have been of a prescribed 
breadth, ms to the case in which the parch* 
ment ^as kept, which the Pharisees, among 


8, i ; Lake v. 38, Ao.), made as conspicuous 
as they ooald. It is said that the Pbariseea 
wore them always, whereas the oommon 
people only used them at prayers. The 
modern Jews only wear them at morning 
prayers, and sometimes at noon. In our 
Lord's time they were worn by all Jew's, ex- 
cept the Karalt^ women, and slaves. Boys, 
at the ago of thirteen years and a day, were 
bound to wear them. The Karaites explained 
Deut. vi. 8, Ex. xiii. 9, &o., as a figurative 
command to remember the law, as is certainly 
the caise in similar passages (Prov. ill. 3, vi. 
21, vii. 3; Cunt. viii. 0, &c.). It si'cms 
clear to us that the scope of these injunction* 
favours the Karaite interpretation. 
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PULLKIt. The trade of tlie fuller’^, f^n rm 
I as it is mentioned in Scripiure, up|n\j?^ 

I have cf»Msistcd ehietty in cloausi?:g {i.trrn«'»u> 
and whitening them. The priJCc-.-s ut 
or cleansing cloth consisted in ireuditiir «•« 
stamping on the garments with the h et 
with bats in tubs of water, in which wune 
I alkaline substance answering the purpose oi 
soap had been dissolved. The substaiices 
used for this purpow? which are ine»tir!:.c:l in 
Hcripturc are natrum (Prov. xx^. 2C ; Jer. 
ii. 22) unrl soap (Mal. iil, 2). Other suh- 
stanees also are meiitiom'd as l>eitig rniphtycd 
in cleansing, which, together with alkali, 
seem to identify the Jewish with the Uomai 
process, as urine and chalk. The proei-ss oi 
whitening garnienU was jicrformed by rub- 
biyig into them chalk or earth of some kind. 
Greta Cimotia ^Ciniolite)^ was probably the 
earth most frequently used. The trade oi 
the Ibllers, as causing oflbnslve ameils, and 


llmijr other paotentious etistoiiui (Ala*’k vii. also as rt^quirlfig space for drying cloUiea, 
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tppeam to have been carried on at Jer:isalem 
outside the city. 

FULLER’S FIELD, THE, a spot near 
Jerusalem (2 K. xviU. 17 ; Is. ril. 3, xzxTi. 
2) so close to the walls that a person speaking 
from there could be heard on them (2 K. 
xrili. 17, 26). One resort of the fhllcrs of 
Jerusalem would seem to have been below 
the city on the south-east side. But Rub- 
shakeh and his ” great host ” must have 
come from the north ; and the Fuller’s Field 
\»as therefore, to judge from this circum- 
stance, on the table-land on the northern 
'«id(* (d the cit} . 

FUNERALS. [Uukial.] 

FE RLONO. ( M kasurks.] 

FU RNAOE. V’arioua kimls of fhrnaces are 
iiotic(Ml in the Rihle, such as a suiolting or 
calcining furnace (Gen. xix. 28 ; Ex. ix. 8, 
10, xix. 18), csprrially a lime-kiln (Is. xxxiii. 
12; Am. ii. 1); a refining furnace (Prov. 

ii. 3, xxvii. 21 ; F.z. xxii- 18 ff.) ; a large 
furnace built like a brick-kiln (Dun. iii. 22, 
2.^), The I’crsians were in the habit of using 
the furnace as u means of inflicting capital 
inmi-'liiurnt (I)an. /. c. ; Jer. xxix. 22 ; 2 Macc. 
vii. 6 ; Hus. vii. 7). 


/'^A'AL, soti of Elx‘d, aided the Sheche- 
V.I nntes in their rebellion ugain.'^t Abi- 
uielech (Judg. ix.). 

G A^AgH. On the north h de of ** the hill 
of daash” was tlie city which was gi /en to 
Joshua iJo^h. xxiv. 30; Judg. ii. U ; comp. 
Josh. xix. 40, 50). It thxH not appear to 
have been recognized. 

(iA'RA, The same name as Gkua. It is 
found in the A. V. in Josh, xviii, 2*4 ; Ezr. h. 
26 ; Nell. vn. 30. 

OAlVH.ATli.A, tlie Hebrew or Chaldee ap- 
pellation of a ] laco, also called “ Pavement,” 
w liere the judginent-seat or brma was planted, 
fnnn his ))i:u‘e on which Pilate dcliveretl our 
LurtI to (b atii (John xix. 13). The place wa.H 
fiiUide the praetor ium, for Pilate brought 
Jesus forth from llieneo to it. It is sug- 
gc^sled that OahkiLha is a mere translation of 
“ pavoiuent.” It is more probably from an 
fiiuient root signifying height or roundness. 
In lids cast* Gubhatha designated the ele- 
vated Benni; and the “ pavtMueiit” was pos- 
sibly some mosaic or tcssclatcd work, cither 
forming the heinu itself, or the flooring of the 
court immediately round it. 

GA'BRIKT.. The word, w^bich Is not in 
Itself distinctive, but mei-^fly u description of 
the angelic oiflcc, is used os uAitiper name or 
title in Dan. vili. 16, ix. 2J,‘Sttd in Luke i. 
19, 20. In the otdinnry traditions, Jewish 
and Christian, Gabriel is spukon of as one of 


the arehangele. In Scripture he is set forth 
only as the representative of the angelio 
nature in Its ministration of comfort and 
sympathy to^an. 

GAD, Jacob’s seventh son, the flrst-bom of 
Zilpab, Leah’s maid, and whole*|»rother to 
Asher (Gen. xxx. 11-13, xM. 16, 18). The 
word means either “fortune” or “troop;” 
hence Leah said at bis birth — “ a troop (of 
children) cometh ” (Gen. xxx. ii. ; comp, 
xlix. 19). Of the childhood and life of the 
patriarch Gad nothing is preserved. At the 
time of the descent into Egypt seven sons are 
ascribed to him. The alliance between the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad was doubtless in- 
duced by the similarity of their pursuits. Of 
.aU the sons of Jacob these two tribes alone 
returned to the land which their forefathers 
h:id left five hundred years before, with their 
occupations unchanged. At the halt on the 
cast of Jordan we find them coming forward 
to Muses with the representation that they 
“ have cattle”—*' a great multitude of cattle,” 
and the land where they now are is a “ place 
for cattle.” They did not, however, attempt 
to evade taking their proper share of the 
dithculties of subduing the land of Canaan, 
and after that task had been eflfected thc^ 
were dismissed by Joshua “to their tents, *• 
to their “ wives, their little ones, and their 
( attle,” which they liuii left behind them in 
Gilead. The country allotted to Gad appears, 
s;ieaking roughly, to have lain chiefly about 
I the centre of the land east of Jordan. The 
I south of that district — from the Anion 
( IFady Mojeb)^ about halfway down the 
Dead Sea, to Heshbon, nearly due east ol 
Jerusalem — was occupied by Reuben, and at 
or about lleshbon the possessions of Gad com- 
menced. They embraced half Gilead, ns the 
oldest record specially states (Deut. iii. 12), 
or half the land of the children of Ammon 
(Josh. xiii. 25), probably the mountainoin 
district vhich is intersected by the torrent 
Jabbok, including, us its most northern town, 
the ancient sanctuary of Mahanaim. On the 
east the furthest landmark given is “ Aroer, 
that faces Kabbah,” the present Amman (Josh, 
xiii. 25), West was the Jordan (27). Such 
was the territory allotted to the Gadites, but 
there is no doubt that they soon extended 
themselves beyond these limits. The otflciiU 
records of the reign of Jotham of Judah 
(1 Chr. V. 11, 16) show them to have been 
at that time established over the whole of 
Gilead, and in possession of Bashan as far as 
Balcah, and very far both to the north and 
the east of the border given them originally, 
while the Manassites were pushed still IhTther 
northwards to Mount Hermon (1 Chr. v. 23). 
The eharaetef^' of the tribe Is throughout 
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atroDglj marked — fierce and warlike — **atrong 
men of might, men of war for the battle, that 
eonld handle shield and bnckler, their faces 
the faces of lions, and like ro<^ upon the 
monntaina for swiftness,’* Gad was carried 
into captiTlty by Tiglath-Pileser ( 1 Chr. v. 26), 
and in the nme of Jeremiah the cities of the 
tribe seem to have been inhabited by the 
Ammonites, 

GAD, ‘’the seer,” or “the king’s seer,” 
t,#. David’s (1 Chr. xaix. 29 ; 2 Chr. xxix. 
25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 11 ; 1 Chr. xxi. 9), was a 
** inrophet” who appears to have joined David 
when in the hold (1 Sam. xxii. 5). He re- 
appears in connexion with the punishment 
inflicted for the numbering of the people 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 11-19 ; 1 Chr. xxi. 9-19). He 
wrote a book of the Acts of David (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29), and also assisted in the arrange- 
ments for the musical service of the “ house 
af God” (2 Chr. xxix. 25). 

GAD. Properly “ the Gad,” with the 
article. In the A. V. of Is. Ixv. 1 1 the clause 
•* that prepare a table for that troop ’* has in 
the margin instead of the last word the proper 
name “ Gad,” which evidently denotes some 
idol worshipped by the Jews in Babylon, 
though it is impossible positively to iden- 
tify it. 

GAD’ARA, a strong city situated near the 
river Hieromax, ea>t of the Sea of Galilee, 
over against Scjthopolis and Tiberias, and 
sixteen Roman miles distant fmni each of 
those places* Josephus calls it the capital of 
Peraea. A large district was attached to it. 
Qadara itself is not mentioned in the Bible, 
but it is cndently identical with the “country 
of the Gadarenes,” or Gergesenes (Mutt. viii. 
28; Mark v. 1; Luke viii. 26, 37). The 
ruins of this city, now called Um KHn, are 
about two miles in circumference. Ga<l:ira 
derives its greatest interest from having boon 
the scene of our Lord’s miracle in healing the 
demoniacs (Matt. viii. 28-31 ; Mark v, 1-21 ; 
Luke viii. 26-40). Tlie whole circumstances 
of the narrative are strikingly illustrated by 
the features of the country. Another thing 
is worthy of notice. The most interesting 
remains of Gadara arc its tombs, which dot 
the cliffs for a considerable distance round the 
elty. Gadara was captured by Vespasian on 
the first outbreak of the war with the Jews ; 
all its Inhabitants massacred ; and the town 
ttael^ with the surrounding villages, reduced , 
to ashes. > 

GAl'US. [JoHif, SKCoirn ami> Thiud 
E riSTLBs or.] ' 

GAL'AAD, the Greek form of the word ' 
Gilbau. 

GALA'TI.%, Is UteraUy the “ Gallia” of the | 
Xhe Qwiatians were in toeir origin a i 


stream of that gi-eat Keltic torrent which 
poured into Greece In the third century before 
the Christian era. Some of these invaders 
moved on into Thrace, and appeared on the 
shores of the Hellespont and Bosporus, when 
Nicomedes I., king o^ Bithynia, being then 
engaged in a civil war, invited them across to 
help him. At the end of the Republic, 
Galatia appears as a dependent kingdom ; a I 
the beginning of the Empire as a province 
(a.i>. 26). The Roman province of GalatU 
may be roughly described as the central region 
of the peninsula of Asia Minor, with the pro- 
vinces of Asia on the west, Cappadocia on 
the cast, Pamphtlia and Cimcia on the 
south, and Bithynia and Pontvs on tbo 
north. These Eastern Gauls preserved much 
of their ancient character, and something oV 
their ancient language. The prevailing 
speech, however, of the district was Greek. 
The inscriptions found iil .Ancyra are Greek, 
and St. Paul wrote his Epistle in Greek. It 
is ditilcult at first sight to determine in whai 
sense the word Galatia is used by the writers 
of the N. T., or whether always in the same 
sense. In the Acts of the Apostles the 
journeys of St. Paul through the district arc 
mentioned in very general ti’rm**. On all ac- 
counts it seems must probable that Galali.i js 
used by St. Luke as an ethnographical lenn, 
and not for the Roman province of that 
name. 

GALATIANS, THE EITSTLE TO Tlir, 
was written by the Aponie St. I'aul n« t h rig 
after his journey thromrh Galatia and Vlirygia 
(Acts xviii. 23), and probably in the early 
portion of his two years* and a half stay at 
Ephesus, which tcDninated wdth the I’entc- 
cost of A.n. 57 or 58. The Epistle ,'tppcar'- 
to haie been crdled forth by the iiiachinutioi,'* 
f Juduizing teani»er'<, who, shortly before th*' 
date of its Cf)rnf>osition, had endeavours i i 
simIuco the churches of this pruviiice in! » . 
recognition of circumcision ''v. 2, 11, ii'. 
ri. 12, sq.), and had ojumly mnight tn »!< - 
prcciate the apostolic claims of St„ I'li} 
(comp. i. 1, ll). The scope and eonn nt-. < f 
the Epistle are thus— (I ) apology tir* (j., v,.< 
iind polemical (iii. iv.) ; and {2; hnrt)ttn* \ 
and practicid (v., vi.) : ih** po»’itioMM .and th - 
monstrutions of the former portion being n.s< d 
with great power and persuivsiveness in tlo 
exhortations of the latter. Two histotn s', 
questions require a brief notice:- I, ’l»:t 
number of vmt 9 made by .St. Paul u* th^ 
churches of Galatia previous to his writing 
the Epistle. Tbeiie seem certainly to ha^( 
bqen two. The ^postle founded the <diur< lo • 
of Galatia in the visit recnrde<i Act* %vi. b, 
during his second missionary journey, about 
A.n. 51# and revisRed them at the period niiO 
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on^the occasion mentioned Acts xvilL 23* 
when he went throug^h the country of Galatia 
and Phrygia. On this occasion it would seem 
probable that ho found the leaven of Judaism 
beginning to work .in the churches of Galatia. 
2. Closely allied with the preceding question 
is that of the date, and the place from which 
the Kpistle was written. It was probably 
wiitten about the same time as the Epistle to 
the Homans at Corinth, during the three 
months that the Apostle stayed there (Acts 
XX. 2, 8), apparently the winter of a.u. 57 
or 58. 

GALBANUM, one of the iierfumca em- 
ployed in the preparation of the sacred incense 
(Ex. XXX. 34). The galbanum of commerce 
is brought chiefly from India and the I^evant. 
It is a resinous gum of a brownish yellow 
colour, and strong, disagreeable smell, usually 
met with in. masses, but sometimes found 
in yellowish tear-like drops. But, though 
galbanum itself is well known, the plant 
which yields it has not been exactly deter- 
mined. 

GAL'EED, the name given by Jacob to the 
heap which he and Laban nv’Je on Mount 
Gilead in witness of the covenr it then entered 
into between them (Gen. xxxi. 47, 48 ; comp. 
23. 2j). 

GAl/ILEE. This name, which in the 
Roman age was api)lied to a large province, 
seems to have been originally coniaiod to a 
little “circuit*' of country round Kedesh- 
Naphtali, in which were situated the twenty 
towns given by Solomon to Iliram, king of 
Tyre, as payment for his work in conveying 
IuuIkt from Lebanon to Jerusalem (Josh, 
x.v, 7 ; 1 K. ix, 11). They were then, or 
siib‘<equently, occupieil by strangers, and for 
this reason Isaiah givc.s to the district the 
name “(iaiilee of the Gentiles ** (Is. ix. 1). 
U is probable that the strangers increased in 
Jjumbt r, and beeame during the captivity the 
great Ixxiy of the inhabitants ; extending 
themselves also over the surrounding country, 
they gave to their n(‘W territories the old 
name, until at length Galilee became one of 
the hirgf'st provinees of I'alcstine. In the 
Lime of our l,ord all Palestine was divided 
into thn^c provinces, Judaea, Samaria, and 
Galilee (Acts ix. 31 ; Luke xvii. 11 ; JofM^ph. 
Us J. lii. 3). The latter included the whole 
northern section of the country, including 
the ancient territories of Issaohar, Zebulun, 
Asher, and NaphtuU, On the west it was 
hounded by the territory of Ptolcmais, which 
probably inchidcd the whole plain of Akka to 
the foot of Curuiel. The southern border ran 
along the base of Carmel and of the hills of 
fehimaria to Mount Gilboa, and then dcsoended 
tlie valley of Jeareel hjf Sojrthope^is to the 


Jordan. The river Jordan, the Sea oi 
Galilee, and the upper Jordan to the fountain 
at Dan, formed the eastern border ; and the 
northern ran from Dan westward across the 
mountain ridge till it touched the territory 
of the Phoenicians. Galilee W'as divided into 
two sections, “Lower” and “ Upper.” I.,ower 
Galilee included the great plain of Esdraelon 
with its offshoots, which run down to the 
Jordan and the Lake of Tiberias ; and the 
whole of the hill-country adjoining it on the 
north to the foot of the mountain-range. It 
W'as thu.s one of the richest and most beautiful 
sections of Palestine. The chief towns of 
lAiwcr Galilee were Tiberias, Tarjchaca, at 
the southern end of the Sea of Galilee, ami 
Sepphoris. The towns most celebrated in 
N.T. history are Nazareth, Cana, and Tiberias 
(Luke i. 28; John ii. 1, vi. 1). Upper Galilee 
embraced the whole mountain-range lying 
bctw'cen the upper Jordan and Phoenicia. 
To this region the name “Galilee of the 
Gentiles** is given in the O. and N. T. (Is. 
ix. 1 ; Matt. iv. 15). The town of Caper- 
naum, on the north shore of the lake, was in 
upper Galilee. Galilee was the scene of the 
greater part of our Lord’s private life and 
public acts, llis early years w’cre spent at 
Nazareth ; and w hen He entered on llis great 
w'ork 11c made (*aperiiauin llis home (Matt, 
iv. 13. ix. 1). It is a remarkable fact that 
the first three Gospels are chiefly taken up 
with our Lord's ministrations in this pro- 
vince, Avhile the Gospel of John dwells more 
upon those in Judaea. The nature of our 
Lord’s parables and illustrations was greatly 
iutlueiiced by the- peculiar features aud pro 
ducts of the country. The Apostles were all 
either Galileans by birth or residence (Acts i. 
11), After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Galilee became the chief scat of Jewish 
sch(K>l8 of learning, ami the residence of their 
most celebrated Uabbins. 

(lALlLEE, SK.V OF. [Gknnksauktii.J 
GALL, the representative in the A. V. of 
the llehrew words mvrerdh^ or niSrordh^ and 
1. Mt're%'dh or tnSrdrdh denotes ety- 
mologically “ that which is bitter ;** see Job 
xiii. 26, “thou writest bitter things against 
me.” Hence the term is applied ‘ to the 
“bile” or “gall” from its intense bitternesa 
(Job xvi. 13, XX. 25) ; it is also used of the 
'poison” of tscrpcuts (Job *-K. 14), which 
the ancients erroneously believed was their 
gall. 2. jRosA, generally translated “ gall ** 
by the A. V. is in Hos. x, 4 rendered “ hem- 
lock in Deut. xxxii. 33, and Job xx. 16, 
denotes the ” poison ” or “ venom *' oi 
seqpcnts. From Deut. xxix. 18, and Lam. 
iii. 16, compared with Hos. x, 4, it is evident 
that the Tleb. term denotes some bitter, ond 
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perhaps poiaoQon^ plant. Other writers have 
supposed, and with some reason (from Dent, 
xxxii. 82), that some berry-bearing plant 
mast be intended. Gesenius understands 
•* poppies.** The capsules of the Paparernceae 
may well j^l^e the name of rosh (“ head ’*) 
to the plant in question, just as we speak of 
poppy Aeri<2s. The various species of this 
family sprinft op quickly in corn-fields, and 
the juice is extremely bitter. A steeped solu- 
tion of poppy bends may be the water of 
^U** of Jcr. viii. 14. The passa^^cs in the 
Gospels which relate the circumstance of the 
Roman soldiers offering our Lord, just before 
his crucifixion, “vinegar mingled with gall,’* 
according to St. Matthew (xxvii. 34), and 
“wine mingled with myrrh,” according to 
St. Mark’s account (xv. 23), require some 
consideration. “ Matthew, in his usual 
way,” as Ilengstenberg remarks, “ desig- 
nates the drink theologically : always keeping 
bis eye on the prophecies of the O. T., he 
speaks of gall and vinegar for the piirfK)ae of 
rendering the fulfilment of the Psalms more 
manifest. Mark again (xv. 23), accotding to 
Ui$ way, looks rather at the autwnrd quality 
of the drink.” “Gall” is not to be under- 
stood in any other sense than as expressing 
the bitter nature of the draught. Notwith- 
standing the almost concurrent opinion of 
ancient and nuKleni commentators that the 
“wine mingled with myrrh” was offered t(» j 
our l>ord as an anodyne, wc cannot readily | 
come to the same conclusion*. Had the sol- 
diers inienden a mitigation of suffering, they 
would doubtless have offered a draught 
drugged with some substance having n:irc<»tic 
properties. The drink in question Mas pro- 
bably a mere ordinary beverage of the 
liomans. 

GALLEY. [Ship.] 

GAL'LTO, Junius Annaeus Gallio, the 
Roman pro-consul of Achaia when St. Paial 
was at Corinth, A.n. 53, under the Emperor 
Claudius (Acts xviii. 12). He Wiis brother 
to Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the philo^r)phrr. 
Jerome in the Chronicle of Ensehin.s says 
that he committed suicide in the yc‘ar 65 
A.n. 

QAMA'LIFX. 1. Son of Podahzur ; prince 
or captain of the tribe of Manasseh at the 
census at Sinai (Num. i. 10, ii. 20, vii. 54, 
* 9 ), and at starting on the march through 
the wilderness (x. 23). — 2. A Pharisee md 
celebrated doctor of the law, who gave 
prudent worldly advice in the Sanhedrim re- 
specting the treatment of the followers of 
Jesus of Kasareth (Acts v. 84 ff.). Wo learn 
from Acta xxii. 3 that he was the preceptor 
of St. PauL He is generally iden tified with the 
funr ertehtmted Jewish doctor OamalidL This 


Gamaliel was son of R*,hbi Simoon, and grand* 
son of the celebrated Hillel \ be was ])re.'*ident 
of the Sanhedrim under Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Claudius, and is reported to have died 
eightc^en years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

GAMES. Among the Greeks the rage for 
theatrical exhibitions was such that every 
city of any size possessed its theatre anil 
stadium. At Ephesus an annual rontest was 
held in honour of Diana. It is probable that 
St. l*aul W'as present when tlirse games were 
proceeding. A direr I referenre to the ex- 
hibitions that took on such occasions is 

made in 1 Cor. x^ 32 St. Paul’s Efustlo.s 
abound with allusknis to the G»c(*k contests, 
borrowed probably fiorn tlie Tstlnnian games, 
at which he may veil have been present 
during his first visit to ('orindi These con- 
tests (2 Tim. iv. 7 ; 1 Tim. vi. 12) were 
divided into two claHSC*, ttic pntteratium, con- 
sisting of boxing and w'restiing, and the 
pentnthton, consisting tif leaping, running, 
quoiting, hurling the 8pi*ar, and wrestling. 
The competitor*^ (1 Cor. ix. 25 ; 2 Tim. ii. 5) 
required a long and severe Cfuirse of pre\lou.'- 
training (1 Tim. iv. 8;, clnring which a par- 
ticular diet was enforeed (l Cor. ix. 25, 2 7,. 
In the Olympic coTitofs these preparatory < \- 
ercises extended over u period of ten im'iiths, 
during the la«t of m hirh they M’cre ('onduetrd 
under the superv;sp.?> of appnintt^d ollh ri-. 
The contests t<w)k |d«ico in the ]ne-cncr* of .i 
vasPmuititJiclc of spcrtatois (Ileh. xJi. 1\ the 
competitors being the spectide (1 f'nr. iv. ; 
ITeb, X. 33). The ganres were (jpene.! hy t'i!v 
proclamation of u In raid (I (;<,r. ix. 2 7,. 
whose office it Mas to give out thiO irntM* .'.I'ii 
country of each canditiat**, an I l* 

announce the name of the victor he foie the 
assembled multitmlo. The judge si-h r t' <! 
for his spotless integrity (2 Tim. jv, : Im* 
office wan to decide any disjeale** (’<.1 Oi ] >, 
and to give the pri/c (1 Cor. iv. 21 ; I'hih 

iii. 14), con**isting of n crown '2 'hni. ii. 

iv. 8} of leaves will fdive tit tie 
gain<‘s, and of pine, or at one per jo<h ivy, at 
the Ihthniian games. Hf. Paul alUab s 

only out of the five cGiUesr-^, b'>.sirig ano 
running, most frc<[ueiitly to the latter. In 
boxing (cf. 1 Cor. ix, 26; the hands and arms 
were bound with the rear/te-», a hand ofi^ atiu i 
studded with nails. The foot-race 2 'l im. 
Iv. 7) was run in the ntadinm (1 f im. s\. 21', 
an oblong area, open at one end and r*>unth d 
in a semicircular form at the other, along tin 
Aides of which were the raided tir rs of .« catH 
on which the spectators s«t. 'J'he jinlge 
stationed by the goal tridl. ui. H), wddoi 
was clearly visible fiom one end of the 
dium to the other. 
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GARDEN. Gardens in the East, as the 
Rebrew word indicates, are inclosurcs, on 
the outskirts itf towns, planted with various 
trees and shrubs. From the allusions in the 
Bible we learn that they were surrounded by 
hedtircs of tlioin (Is. v. 5), or walls of stone 
(Prov. XX iv. 31). For further protection 
lodges (Is. i. 8; Lam. ii.*6) or watchtowers 
LMark xii. 1) were built in them, in w'hich 
sat the keeper (Job xxvii. 18) to drive away 
the wild beasls and robbers, as is the case 
to this day. The gardens of the Hebrews 
were plan led with flowers and aromatic 
shrubs (Cant. vi. 2, iv. 10), besides olives, 
fi; 4 -trees, nuts, or walnuts (Cant. vi. 11), 
poniegranatrs, and others for domestic use 
(Kx, xxiii. ll; Jer. xxix. 5; Am. ix. 14). 
(lardens of herbs, or kitchen-gardens, arc 
rnontioiu'd in Dent. xi. 10, and 1 K. xxi. 2. 
CtKiimhers were grown in them (Is. i. 8; 
Bar, vi. 70}, and probably also melons, leeks, 
onions, and garlick, w'hich are spoken of (Num. 
xi. 5) as the productions of a neighbouring 
c(Uiiiiry. The rose-garden in Jerusalem, said 
to have been situated westward of the temple 
.notiir, is reinurkable as having been one of 
♦he few gardens which, from the time of the 
projdiets, e.xi.^ied within the city wadis. But 
of all the gardens of Pailestine none is pos- 
^e^«‘ed of aif'Sociatioias more sacred and im- 
perishable than the gaiih'ii of Gelh^clnane, 
besivie ti.e oil pie,'->es on the slop* > rf Olivet. 
In a climate like that of Palestine the neigh- | 
hourhoixl of w.iU i was an important ct\wsi- 
jier.tUuii in stleeling the "ile of u garden. To 
tj;(' old lit blew poeis *♦ a well-waierecl gar- 
don,” or “a tu*e piaiifed by the waters,’’ 
w.i-' an embU'in of lusuiiant fertility and ma- 
:o;\al ity (Is. Iviii. ll; ,Ior. xvii. 8, 

xxM. J-}. I'loni a neighbouring slieam or 
ei-!trn were hnj)pliod the channels or eon- 
d'.’.it'', by wbn it the gardens were intersected, 
and the watt r was thus con\cyed to all parts 
.,1’.-.. i, d ; Mecl. ii. f» ; Kcclus. xxiv, 30). It 
IS o..im r of ilijiibt w bat is tlio exact meaning 
of the expreH-^ieu “ to waler with the fot»l” 
in 1 »out. .\i. 10 -J'lie llid'iows iiiaile use of 
g.udei's as pi. ices of buinil (John xix. 4 1). 
.ManasSeh aiul his sou Amou were buried in 
tiie gaiab'U of llieir iialuLC, the garden of 
(2 K. x.\i. IH, 20).-' The retirement of 
y'U'dens remleted them fi.vourito placea for 
devotion (Mafl. \xvi. ->0 ; John xviii. 1 ; ef. 
Gen. xxiv. 0:1). In the degenerate times of 
the moiiarehy they were selected as the scenes 
of idolatrous worship (Is. i. 20, Ixv, 3, Ixvi. 
I?) and images of the idols were probably 
erected ill them. — The traditional gardens 
and pools of Solomon, supposed to lie alluded 
to in Keel. ii. 5, <, are shown in the Wady 
Vrta9 (t Uortush shout an hour and 


a quarter to the south of Bethlehem* The 
king’s garden,” mentioned in 2 K. xxv. 
4; Nch. iii. 15; Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7, was 
near the pool of Siloam, at the mouth of the 
Tyropoeon, north of Bir Eyub, and was formed 
by the meeting of the valleys of Jehoshaphat 
and Ben Ilinnom. 

GAULICK (Num. xl. 5), Is the AUiuin Sa» 
tivum of Linnaeus, which abounds in Egypt* 
GARMENT. [Daxss.] 

GATE. The gates and gateways of eastero 
cities anciently held, and still bold, an im- 
portant part, not only in the defence but in 
the public economy of the place. They art 
thus sometimes taken as representing the city 
itself (Gen. xxii. 17, xxiv. 60; Deut. xii. 
1.2 ; Judg. V. 8 ; Ruth iv. 10 ; Ps. Ixxx^TL 
2, exxii. 2). Among the special purposes for 
which they were used may be mentioned— 

1. As places of public resort (Gen* xix. I, 
xxiii. 10, xxxiv. 20, 24 ; 1 Sam. iv. 18, &c.). 

2. Places for public deliberation, adminis- 

tration of ju-stice, or of audience for kings 
and rulers, or ambass^^dors (l)cut. xvi. 18, 
xxi. 19, xxv. 7 ; Josh. xx. 4 ; Judg. ix. 35, 
&c.). 3. Public markets (2 K. vix. 1). In 

heathen towns the open spaces near the gates 
appear to have been sometimes used as places 
for sucrifise (Acts xiv. 13; comp. 2 K. xxiii. 
8). li(‘gariltd therefore as positions of great 
importance the gates of cities were carefully 
guarded and closed at nightfall (Deut. iii. 5 ; 
Josh. ii. 5, 7 ; Judg. ix. 40, 44). They con- 
tained chambers over the gateway (2 Sam. 
xviii. 24), The doors themselves of the larger 
gates mentioned in Scripture were two-leaved, 
plated with metal, closed with locks and fast- 
ened w’ith metal bars (Deut. iii. 5 ; Ps. evil. 
IG; Is. xlv. 1, 2). Gates not defended by 
iron were of course liable to be set on fire 
by an enemy (Judg. ix. 52). The gateways 
of royal palaces and even of private houses 
were often richly ornamented. Sentences 
from the loiw w'ere inscribed on and above the 
gates (Deut. vi. 9 ; Is. liv. 12 ; Rev. xxi. 21). 
The gates of Solomon’s Temple were very mas- 
sive and costly, being overlaid with gold and 
carvings (1 K. vi. 34, 35; 2 K. xviii. 16). 
Those of the Holy Place were of olive-wood, 
two-leaved, and overlaid with gold ; those of 
the temple of fir (1 K. vi. 31, 32, 34; Es. 
xii. 23, 24). The figurative gates of pearl 
and precious stones (Is. liv. 12; Rev. xxL 
21) may be regarded as having their types 
in the massive stone doors which are found 
in some of the ancient houses in Syria. These 
are of single slabs several inches thick, 
sometimes 10 feet high, and turn on stone 
pivots above. The parts of the doorway were 
the threshold. (Judg. xix. 27] ; the side-posts, 
the lintel (£x. xii. 7)* In the Temple* 
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▼itesy and in houses of the wealthier classes, 
and in palaces, persons were especially ap» 
pointed to keep the door ( Jer. xxxt. 4 ; 2 K. 
sii. 9, xxe. 18, Ac.)* 

OATU, one of the ftre royal cities of the 
Philistines (Josh. xiii. 3 ; 1 Sam. ▼!. 17) ; and 
!he native place of the griant Goliath (1 Sam. 
XTii. 4, 23). It probably stood upon the con- 
spicuous hill now called Tell-e^^Stifieh^ upon 
the side of the plain of Philistia, at the foot 
of the mountains of Judah ; 10 miles E. of 
Ashdod, and about the same distance S. by 
E. of Ekron. It is irrcgrular in form, and 
about 200 ft. hii^h. Gath occupied a strong 
position (9 Chr. xi. 8) on the border of Judah 
and Philistia (1 Sam. xxL 10; I Chr. xviii. 

I ) ; and from its strength and resources 
forming the key of both countries, it was the 
scene of frequent struggles, aiul was often 
captured and recaptured (2 Chr. xi. 8, xxvi. 
0 ; 2 K. xii. 17 ; Am. vi. 2). The ravages 
of war to which Gath was exposed appear to 
have destroyed it at a comparatively early 
period, as it is not mentioned among the 
other royal cities by the later prophets (Zeph. 
ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 5, 6). It is familiar to the 
Bible student as the scene of one of the most 
romantic incidents In the life of king David 
(1 Ham. xxi. 10-15). 

GATII.HE'PIIKR,or GirTAII-irK'PIIKU, 
s town on the border of the territory of Zebu- 
tun, not far from Japbia, now Yafa (Jo^li. 
xix. 12, 13), celebrated as the native place of 
the prophet Jonah (.2 K. xiv. 25). 
hnd^ a village 2 miles E. of S/urirh^ is the 
ancient Gath-hepber. 

GATII-RIM'MON- 1. A city given out of 
the tribe of Dan to the Levitrs (.Jo‘>‘h. xxi. 
24 ; I Chr. vi. 69), situated on the plain of 
Philistia, apparently not far from Joppa 
(Josh. xix. 45). — 2. A town of the half tribe 
of ManasHch v.'est of the Jorflan, assign«il to 
the Lerites (Josh. xxi. 25). The reading 
Oath-rimmon is probably an error of tlie i 
transcribers. 

OA'ZA (properly Azzah), one of the five > 
chief cities of the J'hilistinos, It is remark- 
able for its continuous existence and import- ] 
Slice from the very earliest times. 'fhe 
secret of this unbroken history is to lio found | 
in the situation of Oaxa. It is the last town > 
in the S.W. of Palestims on the frontier to- j 
wards Egypt. The same peculiarity of situ- j 
ation bos made Gaza important in a military { 
sense. Its name means the strong;’’ and [ 
this was well elucidated in its siege by Alex* 
under the Great, which lu^tcd five months. 
In Oen. x. 19 Itapiiears, even before the cull 
ef Abraham, as a ** border ” city of the Ca- 
oaanltas. la the conquest of Joshua the 
territory of Oaea Is meatfoaod ae one which 


he was not able to subdue (Josh. x. 41, xi. 
22, xiii. 3). It was assigned to the tribe ol 
Judah (Josh. xt. 47), and that tribe did ob» 
tain possession of it (Judg. 1. 18) ; but they 
did not hold it long ; for soon afterwards we 
find it in the hands of the Philistines (Judg. 
iii. 3, xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21) ; indeed it seems to 
have been their capital ; and apparently con- 
tinued through the times of Samuel, Haul, and 
David to be a Philistine city (1 Sam. vi. 17, 
xiv. 52, xxxi. 1 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 15). Solomon 
I became master of '* Azzah*’ (1 K. iv. 24). 

I But in after times the same trouble with ths 
I Philistines recurred (2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxvi. 6, 
I xxviii. 18). The passage where Gaza is 
j mentioned in the N.T. (Acts viii. 26) is full 
i of interest. It is the account of the bapti<«m 
I of the Ethiopian eunuch on his return from 
* Jerusalem to Egypt. The words “ which is 
desert” have given rise to much discussion. 
The probability is, that they refer to the road, 
and are used by the angel to inform Philip, 
who was then in Samaria, on what route he 
would dnd the eunuch. Besides the oi'din.-iry 
road from Jerusalem by Ramleh to Gaza, there 
was another, more favourable for carring{‘s 
! (Acts viii. 28), further to the south through 
\ Hebron, and thence through a district com- 
I paratively without towns and much exposed 
j to the incursions of i»eople from the desert. 
The modern Ghuzzeh is situated partly on an 
oblong hill of moderate height, and partly on 
the lower ground. The climate of the place 
i.s almost tropical, but it has deep wells of 
excellent water. There are a few palm-tree- 
in the town, and its fruit-orchards are vc ry 
productive. But the chief feature of the 
neighboupho<Kl is the wide-^:pl‘ead ol'svt-gMjvr 
to the X. and N.E. 

GAZ'ARA, a plttC4J frequently mentioned 
in the wars of the Maccabees, aiui of gi eai 
importance in the operations of both p irtiv-* 
(1 Macc. ix, 52, xiii. 53, xiv. 7, 33, 31, 'Ml 
XV, 28, xvi, 1 ; 2 .Mace. x. 32-36;. 'I'heie is 
every reason to ImiUcvo th,.l Oazaraw.i> the 
same x>lace as the more ancient fiKZK.ii, vo 
Oazkh. 

(iA'ZEll, 2 Sam. v. 25 ; 1 Chr. xiv. \u. 
(Gf.zku. J 

OK'BA, a city of Benjemin, with **F*»h- 
urbs,” aUtdted to the priests (Josh. xxi. 17 ; 

1 Chr. vi. 60). It is named amangi^t the drni 
group of the Benjamite t<iwns ; apparently 
those lying near to and along the north 
boundary (Josh, xviii* 24)* Here the name 
is given as Oa»a. During the wars of the 
/larlier fiart of the reign of Saul, Geba was 
held as a garrUon by the Philistines ( I Sum. 
xiii. 3), but they were ejected by Jonathan* 
Later in the some campaign we find It re- 
ferred to to dediie the pocltloii of the twe 
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rocks which stood in the raTine below the 
^rrison of Mlchmosh, in terms which fix 
Geba on the south and Michraash on the 
nortit of the ravine (I Sam. xiv. 5 ; the A. V. 
has here Gibeah). Exactly in accordance 
with this is the position of the modern village 
of feba, which stands picturesquely on thi 
tcp of its steep terraced hill, on the very edge 
of the great Jradi/ Suweiuif, looking north' 
wards to the opposite village, which also re< 
taiiH its old name of J/rtAAmas, 

GE’BAL, a proper name, occurring in Ps. 
Ixxxlii. 7, in connexion with Edom and 
Moab, Ammon and Amalek, the Philistines 
and the inhabitants of Tyre. The contexts 
both of the psalm and of the historical record) 
will justify our assuming the Gebal of the 
Psalms to be one and the same city with the 
Gebal of Ezekiel (xxvii. 9), a maritime town 
of l^hoenicia. From the fact that its inhabit- 
ants are written “ Giblians** in the Vulg., an< 

“ rdblians” in the LXX., we may infer their 
identity with the Giblitcs, spoken of in con- 
nexion with l.cbanon by Joshua (xiii, 5), and 
that of their city with the “ Biblus ” (or 
Ilyblus) of profane literature. It is called 
Jrhail by the Arabs, thus reviving the old 
Biblical name. 

GEDALI'AH, son of Ahikam (Jeremiah’s 
[u-otector, Jor. xx\i. 21), and grandson of 
Shaphan tlie secretary of king Josiah. After 
the destiiiction of the Temple, a.c. 588, Xe-- 
hwehadnez/ar df j)arfed from Judaea, leev, 
(iedaliah with a Chaldean guard (Jcr. /I. 5) 
at 5Jizi»ah, to govern the vine-dressers and 
husbandmen (Jer. lii. IG) who were exempted 
from captivity. Jeremiah joined Gcdaliah ; 
and AIiz]>ah became the resort of Jews from 
vari<ms quarters (Jer. xl. 6, 11), He was 
murdered by Ishmael two months after his 
ui>|>oiiUmo:it, 

GI'/DKK. The king of Gcder was one of 
the 31 kings who were overcome by Joshua 
on the wcNt of the Jordan (Josh. xii. 13). It 
is possible that it may be the same place as 
the Geder named in I Cb . iv. 31). 

OEO'hUiOTIl, a town in the low country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. -ll ; l Chr. .xxviii. 18). 

GKOO’K, a town in .he mountainous part 
of .Iiidab (Josh. XV, 58), a few miles north 
f»f ilehron. Hoblnson discovered a Jedur 
ludfway between IkfthlcUeni and Hebron, 
about two mile.s west of the road. 

GEIIA'ZI, the servant or boy of Elisha. 
Me was sent as the prophet’s messeitger 
on two occasions to the good Shuiiaminito 
{2 K, iv.) ; obtained frauuulently money and 
garments from Naaman, was miraculously 
smitten with incurable leprosy, and was dis- 
missed ftrom the prophet’s service (2 K* v.), 
Iffiter in the history he is laeniioned as 


being engaged in relating to King Joram 
all the great things which Elisha had done 
(2 K. viii.). 

GEIIEN'NA. [Hinnom.] 

OEMAKl'AH. 1. Son of Shaphan the 
scribe, and father of Michaiah. He was one 
of the nobles of Judah, and had a chamber in 
the house of the Lord, from which Baruch 
read Jeremiah’s alarming prophecy in the 
ears of all the people, b.c. 606 (Jer. xxxvi.). 
— 2. Son of Hilkiah, was made the bearer of 
Jeremiah’s letter to the captive Jews (Jer. 
xxix.). 

GEMS. [Stones, Prkciovs.] 

GENEALOGY. In Hebrew the term for 
genealogy or pedigree is the book of the 
generations and because the oldest his- 
tories were usually drawn up on a genea- 
logical basis, the expression often extended 
to the whole history, as is the case with the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, where “ the book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ ” includes the 
whole history contained in that Gospel. The 
promise of the land of Canaan to the seed 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob successively, 
and the separation of the Israelites from the 
Gentile world ; the expectation of Messiah 
as to spring from the tribe of Judah ; the ex- 
clusively hereditary priesthood of Aaron with 
its dignity and emoluments ; the long suc- 
cession of kings in the line of David ; and the 
whole division and occupation of the land 
u 1)011 genealogical principles by the tribes, 
families, and houses of fathers, gave a deeper 
importance to the science of genealogy among 
the Jews than perhaps any other nation. 
With Jacob, the founder of the nation, the 
system of reckoning by genealogies was much 
further developed. In Gen. xxxv. 22-26, wo 
have a formal account of the sons of Jacob, 
the patriarchs of the nation, repeated in Ex. 
i. 1-5. In Gen. xlvi. we have an exact gene- 
alogical census of the house of Israel at the 
time of Jacob’s going down to Egypt. When 
the Israelites were in the wilderness of Sinai, 
their number was taken by Divine command 
** after their families, by the house of their 
fathers.” According to these genealogical di- 
visions they pitched their tents, and marched, 
and offered their gifts and offerings, chose 
spies, and the whole land of Canaan was par- 
celled out amongst them. When David esta- 
t)li8hcd the temple services on the footing 
which continued till the time of Christ, he 
divided the priests and I.cvltes into courses 
and companies, each under the fkinily chief. 
When Heaekiah reopened the temple, and 
restored the temple 8erv;ocs whioh had fhllen 
into disuse, he reckoned the whole nation by 
genealogies. • When Zenibbabel brought baek 
the captivity flrom Babylon, one of his firm 
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SHW Mocms to hare been to take a eensns of 
ituiae that retarned, and to aettle them ao- 
oording to their genealogies. Passing on to 
the time of the birth of Christy we hare a 
striking incidental proof of the continuance 
of the Jewish genealogical economy in the 
fact that when Aogustus ordered the census 
of the empire to be taken, the Jews in the 
proTince of Syria immediately went each one 
to his own city. Another proof is the exist- 
ence of our Lord’s genealogy in two forms as 
giren by St. Matthew and St. Luke. The 
mention of Zacharias, as **of the course of 
Abia,** of Elisabeth, as ** of the daughters of 
Aaron,” and of Anna the daughter of Pha- 
nuel, as “ of the tribe of Aser,” are further 
indications of the same thing. Prom all this 
it is abundantly manifest that the Jewish 
genealogical records continued to be kept till 
near the destruction of Jerusalem. But there 
can be little doubt that the registers of the 
Jewish tribes and families perished at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and not before. It 
remains to be said that just notions of the 
nature of the Jewish genealogical records arc 
of great importance with a view to the right 
interpretation of Scripture. Let it only be 
remembered that these records hare respect 
to political and territorial divisions, as much 
as to strictly genealogical descent, and it will 
at once be seen how erroneons a conclusion 
it may be, that all who arc called ** sons ” 
of such or such a patriarch, or chief father, 
must necessarily be his very children. If any 
one family or house became extinct, some 
other would succeed to its place, called after 
its own chief father, lienee of course a 
census of any tribe drawn up at a later pe- 
riod, would exhibit different divisions from 
one drawn up at an earlier. The same prin- 
ciple must be borne in mind in interpreting 
any particular genealogy. Again, when a 
pedigree was abbreviated, it would naturally 
specify such generations as would indicate 
from what chief houses the person descended. 
But then as regards the chronological use of 
the Scriptnre genealogies, it follows from the 
above view that great caution is necessary in 
using them as measures of time, though they } 
are invaluabie for this purfiose whenever we ' 
can be sure that they are c^miplcte. The 
Jewish genealoglee have two forms, one giv- 
ing the generations in a descending, the otbet 
in an ascending scale. Examples of the de- 
soending form may be seen in Ruth iv. 18-22, 
or I Chr. ill. Of the ascending I Chr. vi ' 
88-43 (A. V.) ; Ear. vii. 1-8. Females arc 
named in geneatogiae when there is anything 
remarkable about them, or when any right 
or property la tmnamitted throngh them. 
§99 OoB. 2tl. 39, axil* 33, axr, 1*4, xxxv. 


33-38 ; Ex. vi. 23 ; Nura. xxvi. 33 ; I Chr. 
ii. 4, 19, 80, 38, dro. 

GENEALOGY OP JESUS CHRIST. The 
New Testament gives us the genealogy of bat 
one person, that of our Saviour. The foUow- 
ing propositions will explain the true con- 
struction of these genealogies : — 1. They are 
both the genealogies of Joseph t. s. of Jesus 
Christ, as the reputed and legal son of Jo- 
seph and Mary. 2. The genealogy of St. 
Matthew is Joseph’s genealogy as lega. suc- 
cessor to the throne of David. St. Luke’s is 
Joseph’s private genealogy, exhibiting his real 
birth, as David’s son, and thus showing why 
he w’as heir to Solomon’s crown. The simple 
principle that one evangelist exhibits that 
genealogy which contained the 8UCM\ssive heirs 
to David’s and Solomon’s throne, while the 
other exhibits the paternal stem of him who 
was the heir, explains all the anomalies of 
the two pedigrees, their agreements as well 
as their discrepancies, and the circumstance 
of there being two at all. 3. Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, was in all probability tlie 
daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to Josc^ph 
her husband. 

GENERATION. In the long-lived Tatri- 
archal age a generation seems to have been 
computed at 100 years ((ion. xv. Ifi ; comp. 
13, and Ex. xii. 40) ; but subsequently the 
reckoning was the same which has been 
adopted by other civiUse<! nations, viz., from 
thirty to forty years (Job xlii. IG). For 
geum'ation in the sense of a dejinite period of 
time, see Gen. xv. IG ; Deut. xx)ii. 3, 4, S, 
&c. As an indefinite peritwl of time : for 
time sec Deut. xxxii. 7; Is. Iviij. J2; 

for time/ufurs, see Ts. xlv. 17, lx xii. f>, ire. 
Generation is also used to siirnify liu* im-n of 
an age, or time, as contemporari* s iGeri. \i. 

9 ; Is. liii. 8) ; posterity, especially in U tral 
formulae (Lev. iii. 17, &c.) ; fathrrs, or ttn- 
centorn (I's. xlix. 19). 

G KXEvS’A UKTII . { G kn n a u kt. ] 

(iFiN^ESIS, the first fiook of the I. aw />r 
rcntateuch, so culled from its title in the Si p- 
tiiagint, thiit is, Creation. Itespecting it.s Ji.te- 
grtty and author, see I’kst/tkcch. i he hoi)k 
of Genesis (with the first chapters of Kxtidu*^) 
descril)es the steps which led to the establish- 
ment of the The(>oracy. It is a part of tlie 
writer’s plan to tell us what the Divine pre- 
paration of the world was, in order to show, 
first, the significance of the call of Abraham, 
and next, the true nature of the Jewish theo- 
cracy. He begins with the creation of the 
Mlorld, because the God who created the 
world and the God who revealed lUnimdf to 
the fathers to the seme Ood. The hook of 
Genesis has thus a chnmcter at once special 
and nnivei sal. U embraces the world ; M 
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•peaks of Ood aa the God of the whole hiimaii 
race. But aa the Introduction Uk Jewish his- 
tory, it makes the universal Intevlkt subor- 
dinate to the national. Five principal persons 
are the pillars, so to speal^ on which the 
whole superstructure rests : Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.— -I. Adam* The 
creation of the world, and the earliest history 
of mankind (ch. l.-iii.). As yet nodlTer^cucc 
al the different fuinilies of man. — II. Noah* 
The history of Adam’s descendants to the 
death of Nouh (iv.-ix.). Here we have (1) 
the line of Cain branching off while the his- 
tory follows the fortunes of Seth, whose de- 
scendants are (2) traced in genealogical suc- 
cession, and in an unbroken line as far as 
Noah, and (3) the history of Nouh Liinself 
/vi.-ix.)* continued to his death. — III. AWa- 
ham* Noah’s posterity till the death of Abra- 
ham (x.-xxv. 13). Here we have (1) the 
peopling of the whole earth by the descend- 
ants of Noah’s three sons (xL 1-9). The his- 
tory of two of these is then dropped, and (2) 
the line of Shem only pursued {xi. 10-S2) as 
far os Terah and Abraham, where the genea- 
logical table breaks off. (3) Abraham is now 
ihe prominent figure (xil.-xxv. 18). But as 
‘I'erah had two other sons, Nuhor and llaran 
^xi. 27), some notices respecting their families 
arc added. Lot’s migration with Abraham 
into the land of Canaan is mentioned^ as well 
as the fact that he was the father of Moab 
and Ammon (xix. 37, 38), nations whose later 
history was intimately connected with that 
of the posterity of Abraham. Nohor remained 
in Mesopotamia, but his family is briefly enu- 
merated (xxii. 20-2*1), chiefly no doubt for 
ilel>ckuh’s sake, wlio was afterwards the wife 
of Isaac. Of Abraham’s own children, there 
branches off first the line by Ishinael (xxi. 
U, &c.), and next the children by Keturah j 
and the genealogical notices of these two 
branches of his posterity are apparently 
brought logether (xxv, 1-6, and xxv. 12-18), 
in order that, being here severally dismissed 
at the end of Abraham’s life, the mulu srtream 
of the narrative may flow in the channel of 
Isaac’s fortunes. — IV. /saaa* Isaac’s life 
(xxv. 19-xxxv. 29), a life *u itself reliving 
and uneventful. But in h. ^ns the final 
reparation taktis place, leaving .he field clear 
for the great story of the cUmn seed. Even 
when Nahor’s family comes the scene, as 
it dtwH in oh. xxix., wc hear only so much of 
it as is necessary to throw light on Jacob’s 
history. •— V. Jdcoh, The tdiUiry of Jacob 
and Joseph (xxxvi. 1). Here, after Isaac's 
death, we have (1) the genealogy oi^ £aau 
ixxxvi.), who then dropa out of the narrative. 
In order that (2) the history of the Patriaroha 
may be cartM uh without iatermIssUm to 


the death of Joseph (xxxvii.-l.). — It will be 
seen that a epeeifle pUn is preserved through- 
out. The nudn purpose is never 'forgotten. 
God’s relation to Israel holds the first place 
in the writer’! mind. It is this which it la 
his object to convey. The history of that 
chosen seed, who were the heirs of the pro- 
mise and the guardians of the Divine oracles, 
is the only history which interprets man’s 
relation to God. By its light all others shine, 
and may bo read when the time shall come. 
Meanwhile, as the ditterent families drop ofl 
here and there from the principal stock, their 
course is briefly indicated. Beyond all doubt, 
then, we may trace in the book of Genesis a 
systematic plan. 

GKNNES'ARET, SEA OF, called in the 
O.T. ** the Sea of Chinnereth,” or “ Cin- 
neroth ” (Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 3), 
from a town of that name which stood on or 
near its shore (Josh. xix. 35). At its north- 
western angle was a beautiful and fertile 
plain called “ GennesarDt ” (Matt, xiv, 84 ; 
Mark vi. 53), from which the name of the 
lake was taken. The lake is also called in 
the N.T. “ the sea of Galilee,” /Torn the pro- 
vinces of Galilee which bordered on its western 
side (Matt. iv. 18 ; Mark vii. 31 ; John vi. 
1); and ** the sea of Tiberias,” from the 
celebrated city (John vi. 1). Its modern 
name is Bahr Tuhariyeh. Most of our Lord’s 
public life a as spent in the environs of the 
.Sea of Geunesaret This region was then 
the most densely peopled in all Palestine. 
No less than nine cities stood on the very 
shores of the lake. The sea of Gennesaret is 
of an oval shape, about thirteen geographical 
miles long, and six broad. The river Jordan 
enters it at its northern end, and passes out 
at its southern end. In fact the l>ed of the 
lake is just a lower section of ihc great 
Jordan valley. Its most remarkable feature 
is its deep depression, being no less than 700 
feet below the level of the ocean. The 
scenery is bleak and monotonous. The great 
depression makes the climate of the shores 
almost tropical. This is very sensibly felt by 
the traveller in going down from the plains 
of Galilee. In summer the heat U Intense, 
and even in early spring the air hae' some- 
thing of an Egyptian balminess. The water 
of the lake is sweet, cool, and transparent , 
and as the beach is everywhere pebbly it has 
a beautiful sparkling look. It abounds in 
fish now 08 in ancient times. 

GENTILES. In the O. T. the Heb. 
signifleu the nations, the surrounding n ii tto na ^ 
foreigners as opposed to Israel (Neb. 8)^ 
and was used with an invidious meamlii|[. Ic 
the N. T. it ia used as equivalent to tjfeek. 
But the A. V. is not oonslstent in ila tnuMlu 
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don of the word lielUn^ aomedmee rendering 
Itbj ‘‘Greek** (Aete sIt. 1, xtU. 4; Rom. 
I. 16, X. 12), sometimes by “ Gentile’* (Rom. 
ii. 9, 10, iij. 9 ; 1 Cor. z. 32). The latter 
use of the word seems to heye arisen ft-om 
the almost universal adoption of the Greek 
language. 

GR'R.\, one of the “sons,** t. e. descend- 
ants, of Benjamin, enumerated in Gen. xlvi. 
31, as already living at the time of Jacob’s 
mierration into Kgypt. He was son of Bela 
(1 Chr. viii. 8). The text of this last passage 
is very corrupt ; and the different Geras there 
named seem to reduce themselves into one — 
the same as the son of Bela. Gera, who is 
named (Judg. iii. 15) as the ancestor of 
£hud, and in 2 Sam. xvi. 5, as the ancestor of 
Shimei who cursed David, is probably also 
the same person. 

GEUAH. [Weiuhts axo MsASuaKS.] 

GE'RAR, a very ancient city south of Gaza, 
it occurs chiefly in Genesis (x. 19, xx. 1, 
xxri. 16) ; also incidentally in 2 Chr. xiv. 
18, 14. It must have trenched on the 

south ** or “ south country ” of later 
Palestine. From a comparison of xxl. 32 
with xxvi. 23, 26, Beersheba would seem to 
be just on the verge of this territory, and 
perhaps to be its limit towards the N.K. 

GER'G ESEN ES. [G a da ra . ] 

GER'IZIM. On the position of Mount 
Gerizim, see Kuai.. It is an important 
question whether Gerizim was the mountain 
on which Abraham was directed to offer his 
son Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2, and sq.). First, then, 
let it be observed that it is twt the mountain, 
bat the district which Is there called Moriah, 
and that antocedenily to the occurrence which 
took place ** upon one of the mountains ” in 
its vicinity — a consideration which of itself 
would naturally jioint to the locality, already 
known to Abraham, as the plain or plains of 
Morch, “the land of vision,” “the high land 
and therefore consistently “ the land of adora- 
tion,” or “ religious worship,” as it is vari- 
ously explained. That all these interpreta- 
tions are incomparably more applicable to the 
natural features of Gerizim and its neigh' 
bourhood, than to the hillock (in comparison) 
up .in which Solomon built his temple, none 
can for a moment doubt who have seen 
both. [Mouah.] The Samaritans, therefore, 
through whom the trudition of the true site 
of Gerizim has been preserved, are probably 
not wrong when they point out still — as they 
nave done from time immemorial — Gerizim 
as the hill upon which Abraham’s ** faith was 
tuade perfect.” Another tradition of the 
Samaritans is far less trustworthy: via., that 
Mount Gerizim was the spot where Melohise- | 
dech- met Abraham — though there certainly i 


was a Salem or Shalcm in that neighbourhood 
(Gen. xxziiL 18). Lastly, the altar wbioh 
Jacob built was not on Gerizim, as Uie 
Samaritans contend, though probably about 
its base, at the bead of the plain between it 
and Ebal, “ In the parcel of a field ” which 
that patriarch purchased from the children of 
Ilamor, and where he spread hia tent (Gen. 
xxxiii. 18-20). Here was likewise his well 
(John iv. 6), and the tomb of his son Joseph 
(Josh. xxiv. 32), both of which are still 
shown. — We now enter upon the second 
phase in the history of Gerizim. According 
to Josephus, a marriage contracted between 
Manusseh, brother of Jaddus, the then high- 
priest, and the daughter of Sanballat the 
Cutbaean (comp. 2 K. xvii. 24), having 
created a great stir amongst the Jews, who 
had been strictly forbidden to contract alien 
marriages (Ear. lx. 2 ; Neh. xiii. 23), 
Sanballat, in order to reconcile his son-in-law 
to this unpopular affinity, obtained leave 
from Alexander the Great to build a temple 
upon Mount Gerizim, and to inaugurate a 
rival priesthood and altar there to those of 
Jerusalem. “ Samaria thenceforth,” says 
I’rideaux, “ became the common refuge nml 
asylum of the refractory Jews.” Gerizim 
likewise still to the Samaritans what JerusaU nt 
is to the Jews, and Mecca to the Mahometans. 

GER'SHOM. 1. The first born son of 
Moses and Zipporah (Ex. ii. 22, xviii. 3). 
The name is explained in these passages as r; 

as stranger there,” in allusion to Moses* 
being a foreigner in Midlan — “ For he said, 

I have been a stranger (Ger) in a foreign 
land.” Its true meaning, taking it as a 
Hebrew word, is “ expulsion.” The circum- 
cision of Gershom U probably related in Ex. 
v. 25, — 2. The form nnder w'hich the nnine 
[Ikrshon — the eldest son of Levi — is given 
n several passages of Chronicles, viz., 1 Chr. 
Vi. 16, 17, 20, 43, 62, 71, xv. 7, 

GEIiSHON, the eldest of the three pon’^ of 
Levi, bom before the descent of Jacob’s familj 
into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 11 i Ex. vi. 16,. liut, 
though the eldest born, the families of f *c. r«>lu)n 
were outstripped In fame by Uiclr younger 
brethren of Kohath, from whom sprung Moses 
and the priesUy line of Aaron. At the census 
in the wilderness of Sinai the whole nuinher 
of the males of Rie sons of Gershon was 75U0 
(Num. ill. 22), midway between the Kohailutcs 
and the Merarites. The sons of Gershon (the 
GershonStes) had charge of the fabrics of the 
Tabernacle— the cover |[ngs,curtains, hangings, 
dnd ctprda (Kuin. ill. 25, 26, iv. 25, 26) ; L^r 
the tmnsp^ of these they had two corenMl 
wagons and four oxen (vil. 8, 7). In the 
enoampinttiit their atnUon was behind the 
Tabenuioiey the weet side (Num. iU. 21* 
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In the apportionment of the Levitioal oitlee 
thirteen fell to the lot of the Gcrshonitcs. 
Thew were in the northern tribes — two in 
Manasseh beyond Jordan, four in Issaobar, 
fonr in Asher, and three in Naphtali. 

OE'SHUK, a little pHncipality in the 
north-eastern corner of Bashan, adjoining the 
provinoe of Argob (Dcut. lit 14), and the 
kingdom uf Aram (Syria in the A. V. ; 2 Sam. 
XT. 8; comp. 1 Chr. 1. 23). It is highly 
probable that Geshur was a section of the 
wild and rugged region now called eULtjah* 
[Aroob.] 

GESn'URland GESirURITES. 1. The 
inhabitants of Geshur (Deut. iU. 14 ; Josh 
xU. 5, xiii. ll). — ^2. An ancient tribe which 
dwelt in the desert between Arabia and 
Philistia (Josh. xiii. 2 ; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8). 

OETHSEM»ANE, a small “farm** (A. V. 
« place ;’* Matt. xxtI. 36 ; Mark xiv. 32), 
situated across the brook Kedron (John xvili. 
1), probably at the foot of Mount Olivet 
(Luke xxii. 39), to the N.W., and about } or 
} of a mile English from the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. There was a “garden,** or rather 
orchard, attached to it, to which the olive, 
fig, and pomegranate doubtless invited resort 
by thoir hospitable shade. And wo know 
from the Evangelists Luke (xxii. 39) and 
John (xviii. 2) that our Lord ofttimes resorted 
thither with his disciples. But Gethsemane 
has not come down to us as a scene of mirth ; 
It was the scene of the Agony of the Son of 
God on the evening preceding His Passion. 
A modern garden, in w'hich are eight vener- 
able olive-trees, and a grotto to the north, 
detached from it, and in closer connexion with 
the Church of the Sepulchre of the Virgin, 
are pointed out as the true Gethsemane. 
Against the contemporary antiquity of the 
olive-trees, it has been urged that Titus cut 
down all the trees round about Jerusalem. 
The piobability w'oukl seem to be that they 
were plunk'd by Christian bands to mark the 
sTH>t : unless, like the sacred olive of the 
Acropolis, they may have reproduced them- 
selves. 

an ancient city of Canaan, whose 
king, Hi>ram, or Elam, coming to the assist- 
ance of LachisU, was killed with all bis 
people by Joshua (Josh. x. 33, xii. 12). It 
formed r>nc of the landmarks on the south 
boundary of Ephraim, between the lower 
8eiU-horoii and the Mediterranean (xvi. 3), 
the western limit of the tribe (1 CUr. tU. 28). 
It was allotted with its suburbs to the 
Kehathitc Levltcs (Josh. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. vi. 
67) ; but the original InhabitEnts were not 
dIspOHscssed (Judg. i, 29} ; and evendown to 
the reign of fiolomon the Canaanites were still 
d^eUiug there, and paying tribute to Israel 


(1 K. lx. 16). Ewald takes Gexer and 
Geshur to be the same. In one place Gob it 
given as identical with Gezer (1 Chr. xx. 4 ; 
eomp. 2 Sam. xxi. 18.) 

GIANTS. 1. They are flrst spoken of in 
Gen. vi. 4, under the name Xephilim» We art 
told in Gen. vi. 1-4 that “ there wars Nephiliro 
in the earth,” and that afterwards the “ sons 
of God ** mingling with the beautifhl “ daugh- 
ters of men ** produced a race of violent and 
insolent Oibborim (A. V. “mighty men”). 
But who were the parents of these giants] 
who are •* the sons of God ** T They were 
most probably the pious Sethites, though tlie 
prevalent opinion both in *hc Jewish and early 
Christian Church is that they were angels. It 
was probably this ancient view which gave 
rise to the spurious Book of Enoch, and the 
notion quot^ from it by St. Jude (6), and 
alluded to by St. Peter (2 Pet. U. 4). 2. The 
Rephaix, a name which frequently occurs. 
The earliest mention of them is the record of 
their defeat by Chcdorloomcr and some allied 
kings at Ashteroth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5). 
Extirpated, however, from the east of Pales- 
tine, they long found a home in the west (2 
Sam. xxi. 18, sq. ; 1 Chr. xx. 4). It is pro- 
bable that they had possessed districts west of 
the Jordan in early times, since the “ Valley 
of Repbaim** (2 Sam. v. 18 ; 1 Chr. xi. 15; 
Is. xvii. 5), a rich valley S.W. of Jerusalem, 
derived its name from them. They were 
probably nn aboriginal people of which the 
Emim, Anakim, and Zuziu were branches. 

GIB'BETIION, a town allotted to the tribe 
of Dan (Josh. xlx. 44), and afterwards given 
with its “ suburbs ” to the Kohathite Levites 
(xxi. 23). 

GIB'EAH, a word employed in the Bible 
to denote a “ hill.** Like most words of this 
kind it gave its name to several towns and 
places in Palestine, which would doubtless be 
generally on or near a hill. They are — 1. 
Gibrau, a city in the mountain-district of 
Judah, named with Maon and the southern 
Carmel (Josh. xv. 57 ; and ermp. 1 Chr. ii. 
49, &c.), — 2. Gibkath, is enumerated among 
the last group of the towns of Benjamin, 
next to Jerusalem (Josh, xviii. 28). It is 
generally taken to be the place which after- 
wards became so notorious as **Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin ** or “ of-Saul.** But this was five 
or six mil a north of Jerusalem. The name 
being in the “ construct state ’* — Gibeath and 
not Gibcah-'-may it not belong to the follow- 
ing name Kirjath, and denote the hill ad- 
joining that town T — -3. The place in which 
the Ark remained feoro the time of its return 
by the Philistines till its removal by David (2 
Sam. vi, 3, 4 ; oomp. 1 Sam. viL 1, 2)*— 4. 
Gibxah-ov-Ebmjaiiin, first, appears ik the 
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tragieal story of tbe Levite and his coneubine 
(Jud^. xix., xx*)« It was then a “city/' 
with tbe usual open street or square (Judg. 
xlx. 15 , 17, 20), and containing 700 '* chosen 
men** (xx. 15), probably the same whose 
skill ns slingers is preserved in the next verse. 
In many particulars Gibeah agrees very 
closely with 7We»7-e/-^d/, a conspicuous 
eminence just four miles north of Jerusalem, 
to tbe right of the road. We next meet with 
Qibeah«of-Bei\jamin during the Philistine 
wars of Saul and Jonathan (I Sam. xiii., xiv.). 
It now bears its fhll title. As “ Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin '* this place is referred to in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 29 (comp. 1 Chr. xi. 31), and as 
•• Gibeah it is mentioned by Hosea (v. 8, 
lx. 9, X. 9), but it does not again appear in 
the history. It is, however, almost without 
doubt identical with — 6. Oibxah*op-Sacl. 
This is not mentioned as SanPs city till after 
his anointing (I Sam. x. 26), when he is said 
to have gone ** home *’ to Gibeah. In the 
subsequent narrative the town bears its ful 
name (xi. 4). — O. OrBRAH-iN-TiiE-FiBLi>. 
named only in Judg. xx. 31, as tbe place to 
which one of the ** highways ** led from 
Gibeah-of-Benjamin. Tt is probably tbe 
same as Geba. The ** meadows of Gaba 
(A. V. Gibeah ; Judg. xx. 33} have no con* 
nexion with the “ field,” the Hebrew word 
being entirely different. 

GIB'EON, one of the four cities of the 
Hivitxs, the inhabitants of which made a 
league with Joshua (ix. 3*15), and thus 
escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai (cornp. xi 
19). Gibeon lay within the territory of 
Benjamin (xviii. 25), and with its ” suburbs ” 
was allotted to the priests (xxi. 17), of whom 
it became afterwards a principal station. It 
retains its ancient name almost intact, El-Jih, 
Its distance from Jerusalem by the main road 
is as nearly as possible 6][ miles ; but there is 
a more direct road reducing it to 5 miles. 

GIB'EONITES, THE, the people of Gibeon 
and perhaps also of the three cities associated 
with Gibeon (Josh.ix. 17) — Ilivites; and who 
on the discovery of the stratagem by which 
they bad obtained the protection of the Israel* 
ites, were condemned to l>e perpetual bondmen, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation, and for the house of God and al< 
tar of Jehovah (Josh. ix. 23, 27). Sanl ap> 
pears to hate broken this covenant, and in a fit 
of enthusiasm or patriotism to have killed some 
and devised a general massacre of the rest (2 
Sam. xxi. 1, 2, 5). This was expiated many 
yaers after by giving up seven men of Saul’s 
deseendants to the Gibeonites, who bung 
them or onieified them ” before Jehovah ” — 
M a tdiid of saerlflce'— in Gibeah, Sanibi own 


OIB'LITES, THE. [Okbal.] 

GID'EON, a Manassite, youngest son of 
Joash of the Abiesritea, an undistinguished 
family who lived at Ophrah, a town probably 
on the west of Jordan (Judg. vi. 15), He was 
the fifth recorded Judge of Israel, and for 
many reasons the greatest of them all. \S hen 
we first hear of him he was grown up and 
had sons (Judg. vl. 11, viii. 20), and from 
the apostrophe of the angel (vi. 12) we may 
conclude that he had already distinguished 
himself in war against the roving bands of 
nomadic robbers who bad oppressed Israel 
for seven years, and whose countless multi* 
tudes (compared to locusts from their terrible 
devastations, vi. 5) annaall|^ destroyed all the 
produce of Canaan, except such as could be 
concealed in mountain-fastnesses (vi. 2). It 
was probably during this disastrous period 
that the emigration of Eiimeleeh took place 
(Ruth 1. I, 2). When the angel appeared, 
Gideon was threshing wheat with a flait in 
the winepress, to conceal it from the preda- 
tory tyrants. His call to be a deliverer, and 
his destruction of Baal’s altar, are related in 
Jndg. vi. After this begins the second act of 
Gideon’s life. Clothed by the Spirit of God 
(Judg. vi. 34 *, comp. 1 Cbr. xii. 18; Luke 
xxiv. 49), he blew a trumpet, and was joined 
by ZeLiilun, Naphtali, and even the reluctant 
Asher. Strengthened by a double sign from 
God, hs reduced bis army of 32,000 by the 
usual proclamation (Deut. xx. 8; comp. I 
Macc. iii. 58). By a second test at ” the 
spring^of trembling ” he again reduced the 
number of his followers to 300 (Judg. vii. 5, 
sq.). Tbe midnight attack upon the .Midiiin- 
ito.s, their ponic, an<l the rout and slaughter 
that followed, are told in Judg. vii. The 
memory of this splendid deliverance took deep 
root in the national traditions (I Sam. xii. 

1 1 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11 ; Is. ix. 4, x. 26 ; Ileh. 
xi. 32). After this there was a peace of lo 
years, and we see Gideon in peaceful posses- 
sion of his we ll-v.-.med honours, and surrouml- 
ed by the dignity of a numerous household 
(viii. 29'31). It is not improbable that, like 
Saul, be hod owed a part of his popularity to 
his princely appearance (Judg. viii. 18). In 
this third stage of his life occur alike his 
most noble and his most questionable acts, 
via., the refusal of the monarchy on theocra- 
tic grounds, and theiiregulax consoeratioii of a 
jewotled ephod formed out of the rich spoils of 
MifUan which proved to tlte Israidites a temp- 
tation to idolatry, although it was doubtlom 
Intended for uaa In the vrorahip of Jehovah, 
GIER-EAGLE, an andean bird mentlom^^ 
in Lev. xL 18 and 4lettL xlv. 17, There IP 
no reason to doubt ihai the nM4m of tha 
Balk BertiitOilO MUtrne ie 
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name with the racham of the Arabn, via., the 
RgTptian yuUurc. 



EgyiHian Vulture. 


Gl'IIOX. 1. The second river of Paradise 
(Gcii. ii. 13). [Kdkn]. — 2. A place near 
Jerusalem, memorable as the scene of the 
anointing and proclamation of Solomon os 
king (1 K. i, 33, 38, 45). 

GiLALAl', one of the priests* sons at the 
Ciinscenition of the wall of Jerusalem (!Ieh. 
xii. 36). 

Glf/llO'A, a mountain range on the eastern 
side of the plain of Ksdraelon, rising over the 
city of Jezrocl (comp. I Sam. xxviii. 4 with 
xxix. 1). It is only mentioned in Scripture 
in connexion with one event in Israelitish 
history, the defeat and death of Saul and 
Jonathan by the Philistine.^ (1 Sam. xxxi. I ; 
2 Sam. i. 6, xxi^. 12 ; 1 Chr. x. 1, 8). Of 
the identity of OUboa with the ridge which 
fitiftehea eastward, from the ruina of Jcxrccl, 
no doubt can be entertained. The village is 
now called Jflh6u, 

01L*KAl>. 1. A mountainous region 

bounded on the west by the ,U»rdan, on the 
tiorl^ by UuHbati, on the eiist by the Arabian 
rlatcau, and on the south by Moub and Am- 
mon (Gen. xxxi, 21 ; Deut. ili. 12-17). It 
Im hittneiimes called Mount Gilead ** (Ocn. 
xxxi. 25), Hometimes ♦* the land of Gilead” 
(Nwm. xxxii. 1) ; and sometlniea simply 
** Gilead** (Pe. lx. 7 ; Gen. xxjtvll. 25) ; but 
a comparison of the several passages shows 
that they all mean the some thing. The 
uamo Gilead, as is usual in Palestine, describes 
^the physical asfieot of the oountry. It signi- 
fies ” a bard rooky region.” The statements 
in Gen. xxxi, 4fi, are not opposed to this 
etymology. The old name oi the dleislet 


was OUead, but hy a slight change In the 
pronunciation, the tadieal letters being re* 
tained, the meaning was made beantUhlly 
applicable to the ” heap of stones ” Jacob and 
I^aban had built up— ” the heap of witness.” 
Those acquainted with the modern Arabs and 
their literature will see bow intensely each a 
play upon the word woifld be appreciated by 
them. The mountains of Gile^ have a real 
elevation of from two to three thousand feet ; 
but their apparent elevation on the western 
side is much greater, owing to the depression 
of the Jordan valley, which averages about 
1000 feet. Their outline is singularly uni- 
form, resembling a massive wall, running 
along the horizon. The name Galaad occurs 
several times in the history of the Maccabees 
(1 Macc. V. 0, sq.). — 2. Possibly the name of 
a mountain west of the Jordan, near JeareeJ 
(Judg. vii. 3). We arc inclined, however, to 
think that the true reading in this place 
should be Gxluoa. — 3. Son of Maohir, grand- 
son of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 29, 30).— 4. 
The father of Jephthah (Judg. xi. 1, 2). 

GIl/KfVDlTES, THE (Judg. xii. 4, 5; 
Xum. xxvi. 29 ; Judg, x. 3), a branch of the 
tribe of Manasseh, descended from Gilead. 
There appears to have been an old standing 
feud betu cen them and the Kphraimites, who 
taunted them with being deserters. 

QIL'GAL. 1. The site of the first camp 
of the Israelites on the west of the Jordan, 
the place at which they passed the first night 
after crossing the river, and where the twelve 
.stones were set up which had been taken 
from the bed of the stream (Josh. iv. 19, 20, 
comp. 3) ; where also they kept their first 
passover in the land of Canaan (v. 10). It 
■was in the “ end of the east of Jericho ” 
(A.V. “in the east border of Jericho”) ap- 
parently on a hillock or rising ground (v. 3, 
comp, 9) in the A r both -Jericho (A. V. “ the 
plains *’), that is, the hot depressed district 
of the Ghor which lay between the town and 
the Jordan (v. 10). We again encounter 
Gilgal in the time of Saul, when it seems tc 
have exchanged its military associations for 
those of sanctity. Wc again hive a glimpse 
of it, some sixty years later, in the history 
of Payid*s return to Jerusalem (2 Sam. xix.). 
Its site is uncertain. — But, 2. it was certainly 
a distinct place from the Gilgal which is con- 
nected with the last scene In the life of Ely ah, 
and with one of Kli.sha*s miracles (2 K. 11.). 
The mention of Baul-shalisha (iv. 42) gives 
a clue to its situation, when taken with the 
notice of Eusebius, that that (lace was fifteen 
miles from Diospolis (Lydda) towards the 
north. In that very position stand now tbo 
ruins benring the name of i, o* OU- 

gal. — n. The “kino o» trk NATiOMt or 
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3iuial»** or rather perhaps the “king of 
Golm-at*Oilgal»** is mentioned in the cata- 
iogne of the chiefs overthrown by Joshua (Josh, 
sii. 3S).*— 4. A Gilgal is spoken of in Jof.h. av. 
7, in describing the north border of Judah. 

Gl'LOH, a town in the mountainous part 
jf Jndah, named in the first group, with 
Debir and Eshtemolf (Josh. xv. 51) ; it was 
the native place of the famous Ahithophel 
(2 Sam. XT. 12). 

GIRDLE, an essential article of dress in 
the East, and worn both by men and women. 
The common girdle was made of leather (2 
K. i. 8 ; Matt. iii. 4), like that worn by the 
Bedouins of the present day. A finer girdle 
was made of linen (Jer. xiii. 1 ; £z. xri. 10), 
embroidered with silk, and sometimes with j 
gold and silver thread (Dan. x. 5 ; Rev. i. 
IS, XV. 6), and frequently studded with gold 
and precious stones or pearls. The manii* 
facture of these girdles formed part of the 
employment of women (Prov. xxxi. 24). 
The girdle was fastened by a clasp of gold or 
silver, or tied in a knot so that the ends hung 
down in front, as in the figures on the ruins 
of Persepolis. It was worn by mcjn about 
the loins (Is. v. 27, xi. 5). The girdle of 
women was generally looser than that of the 
men, and was worn about the hips, except 
when they were actively engaged (Prov. 
xxxi. 17). The military girdle was worn 
about the waist ; the sword or dagger was 
suspended from it (Judg. iii. IG ; 2 Sam. xx. 

8 ; Ps. xlv. 3), Hence girding up the loins 
denotes preparation for battle or for active 
exertion. In times of mourning, girdles of 
sackcloth were worn as murks of humiliation 
and sorrow (Is. iii. 24, xxii. 12). In conse- 
quence of the costly materials of whic 
girdles were made, they were frequently 
given as presents (I Sam. xviii. 4 ; 2 Sam, 
xviii. 11). They were used as pr>ckets, as 
among the Arabs still, and as purses, one end 
of the girdle being folded back for the purpo*- 
(Matt. X. 9 ; Mark vi, 8). The girdle worn 
by the priests about the close-fitting tunic 
(Ex. xxviii. 39, xxxix. 29;, is described by 
iosephus as m^c of linen so fine of texture 
as to look like the slough of a snake, and 
embroidered with flowers of scarlet, purple, 
blue, and fine linen. It was about four 
fingers broad, and was wrapped several times 
round the priest’s body, the ends hanging 
down to the feet. The “ curious girdle ** 
(Ex. xxviii. 8) was made of the same mate- 
rials and tk>lours as the ephod, that is of 
“ gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen.’* Josephus describes it as sewn 
to the breastplate. After passing once round 
It was tied in front upon the seam, the ends 
hanging fiotm. 


GIR'GASHITES, THE, one of the nations 
who were in possession of Canaan before the 
entrance thither of the children of Israel 
(Gen. X. 16, xv. 21; Deut. vii. I ; Josh. iiL 
10, xxiv. II ; 1 Chr. 1. 14 ; Neh. ix. 8). 
GITTA’IM. [Gittitks.] 

GI'rtTTES, the 600 men who followed 
David from Gath, under Ittai the Gittite (2 
Sam. XV. 18, 19), and who probably acted as 
a kind of body-guard. Obed-edom “the 
Gittite ” may have been so named from the 
town of Oittaim in Benjamin (2 Sam. iv. 3 ; 
Neh. xi. 33), or from Gath-rimmon. 

GIT'TITII, a musical instrument, by some 
supposed to have been used by the iieople of 
Gath ; and by others to have been employed 
at the festivities of the vintage (Ps. viii., 
Ixxxi., Ixxxiv.). 

GLASS. The Ilcb. word occurs only in 
Job xxviii. 17, where in A. V., it is rendered 
crystal.” In spite of the absence of specific 
allusion to glass iu the sacred writings, the 
Hebrews must have been aware of the inven- 
tion. From paintings representing the pro- 
cess of glass-blowing which have bi^n dis- 
covered at Beni-1 1 assan, and in tombs at 
other places, we know that the invention is 
at least as remote as the age of Osirtasen the 
firnt (perhaps a contemtiorary of Joseph), 
3500 j’cars ago. Fragments tcK) of wine- 
vases as old as the Exodus have been dis- 
covered in Egypt. The art wxs also known 
to the ancient Assyriuns. In the N. 4'. glass 
is ai.udetl to as an emblem of bright nesa 
(Rev. iv. 6, XV. 2, xxi. 18). 

GLEANING. Th^ gleaning of fruit Irc**^, 
as well as of cornfields, was re served for th» 
p<K)r. [('ORNKtt.J 

(il.KI)E, the old name f(jr the cntoiuon 1 
j {mifnn atrr) only in Deut. \iv. l;i 

j among the unclean birds <*f i>rey. 
j GNAT, mentioned only in the i;i''verbi.il 
I exprc.ssion u.-^cd by our Suvi-mr in 5L.t\ 
xxiii. 21. 

GOAD (Judg. iii. 31 ; I Sam. xiii. 

But the Hebrew word in the latter iKi-'^age 
probably means tlie point of the 
The f<irmer wtud does piolmbly nt'ci to the 
goad, the long handle of which nd^ld hr- u«cd 
art a formidable weapon, 1 ho instrument, 
as still used in the countries of MMuthem 
Fhirofic and western Asia, consists of a rod 
about eight feet hmg, brought to a sharp poijjt 
and Hometimtfs eaned with iron at the neud. 

(iO.AT, Th4*re appear to be tw<j or tluro 
varieties of the common goat {ifirvujs /Oi/u- 
/fru9) at present bretl in Palestine and Syria, 
hut whether they are identical witli 
which were reared by the ancient Ilchrewit 
H ia not poaaible to say. The moat markfwi 
varieUea are (he Byrian goat {0»pta Mam 
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hriea, Linn.)> and the Angrora goat {Capra 
AngorensU^ Linn.)* with fine long hair* As 
to the wild goats” (I Sam. xxiv. 2 ; Job 
zxxix. t, and Ps. civ. l8) it Is not at all im- 
probuble tha ; some species of ibex is denoted. 



lA)rtR;-OHrt*d Syrian goal. 


(lO.VT, SCAPE. [Atom MKN'i, Day i>k.] 
c;OR» a place mentioned only in 2 Sain, 
xxi. IS, 10, as the scene of two encounters 
lK iw«‘eu David’s warriors and the PhiU<^Unes. 
In the parallel account in 1 Chr. xx. 4, the 
name is };iven as CJi-zkr. 

(iOD. Thioug^liout the TIehrew Scriptures 
two ehi^'f muiK s arc ii.sod for the one true 
divine Iteinf^—'l’i.oHiM, eowinonly translated 
(ro(f in our Vmsion, and Jkiiovaii, translated 
Ij.oiiiM is the plural of Eki.iii (in 
Arabic a form which occur.s only in 

piK'try Hiul a few passages of later Hebrew 
(Neh. ix. 17 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 15). It is also 
formeil with the pronominal suftixos, as Enoj, 
mi/ with the dependent genitive, and 

with an ( pithet, in which case it is often used 
In the slu>rt form, Ki. (a word signifying 
tfrriKjih), as in Kt.-Sii adiiai, God Ahnightij^ 
the name by which Hod was specially known 
to tin; polviarehs (Gen. xvli. I, xxviii. 3 ; 
K\. vi. 3). The etymology is uncertain, 
hut. it is genertiUy agreed that the primary 
idea is that of ntrengih, pou'er to effect ; and 
'*lua it properly ilescrilKss God in that cha- 
racter in which He is exhibited to all men in 
His works, as thi; creatori sus ainer, and su- 


preme gOTemor of the world. Hence it is 
used to denote any being believed in and 
worshipped as God ; but in the sense of a 
heathen deity, or a divine being spoken of 
indefinitely, the singular is most often used, 
and the plural is employed, with the strict 
idea of number, for the collective objects of 
polytheistic worship, tha, goda^ the gode of the 
heathen. It is also used for any being that 
strikes an observer as god-like (Sam. xxviii. 
13), and for kings, judges, and others er 
dowed with authority from God (Psalm Ixxxii. 
1, 6, viii. 6, xcvii. 7, &o. ; Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 
7, 8). The short form El is used for a Aero, 
or mighty man^ as Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. 
xxxi. 11), a sense derived at once from the 
meaning of strength. The plural form of 
Klouim has given rise to much discussion. 
The fanciful idea, that it referred to the 
lYinity of Persons in the Godhead, hardly 
finds now a supporter among scholars. It is 
cither what grammarians call the plural of 
m/tjesty, or it denotes the fulness of divine 
strength, the sum of the powers displayed by 
I God. Jkiiovaii denotes specifically the one 
j true God, whose people the Jews were, and 
I who made them the guardians of His truth, 
j The name is never applied to a false god, 

; nor to any other being, except Oxx, the 
Anokl-Jhiovah, who is thereby marked as 
one with God, and who appears again in 
the New' Covenant as ” Ged manifested in the 
flesh.” Thus much is clear ; but all else is 
beset with dilficulties. At a time too early 
to be traced, the Jews abstained from pro- 
nouncing the name, for fear of its Irreverent 
use. The custom is said to have been founded 
on a strained interpretation of Lev. xxiv. 16 ; 
ami the phrase there used, “The Name” 
{Shvma), is substituted by the Rabbis for the 
unutterable word. They also call it “ the 
name of four letters” (niH')* “the great 
ami terrible name,” " the piKsuliar name,” 
“ the separate name.” In reading the Scrip- 
tures, they substituted for It the word Adonai 
{Lord)y from the translation of which by 
Kvpio? in the I. XX., followed by the Vulgate, 
which uses Dominusy we have got the Loud 
of our Version. Our translators have, how- 
ever, used Jehovah in four passages (Ex. 
vi. 3 ; Psalm Ixxxiii. 18 ; Is, xii. 2, xxvi. 4), 
and in the compounds, Jehovah^irehy Jeho» 
vah^Nissiy nnCiJehovah^Shalom {Jehovah shall 
scCy Jehovah is my Ban tier y Jehovah is Peacty 
Gen. xxii. 14 ; Ex. xvii. 15 ; Judges vi. 24); 
while the similar phrases Jehovah* Ptidkenu 
and J>Af>raA-5Aa»ii}kaA are translated, ** the 
Loim our righteousness,” and “ the Lord is 
there” (Jer. xxiii. G, xxxili. 16; Exek* 
xlvlil. 35). In one passage the abbreviated 
form Jau is retained (Psalm Ixviii. 4). Thf 
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% MtHitltation V iai« w«rd Ijobb li noil tui- 
' tuOT7 : while It in no wny repreeente 

the meaning of the sacred name, the mind 
has constantly to guard against a eonfhsion 
with its lower nsesy and» above all, the direct 
peraonal bearing of the name on the reve- 
latioa of God through the whole course 
of Jewish history is kept injuriously out of 
^ht. The key to the meaninff of the name 
is unquestionably given in Qo<l*8 revelation 
of Himself to Moses by the phrase ** I am 
THAT I AM,** in connexion with the state- 
ment, that He was now first revealed by 
his name JxaovAB (£x. iii. 14, vi. 3). 
Without entering here upon questions of 
Hebrew phiiolofry* we must be content to 
take as establish^ the etymological con- { 
nexion of the name Jehavah with the He- 
brew substantive verb, with the inference 
that it expresMs the essential, eternal, un- 
changeable Being of Jehovah. But more, it 
is not the expression only, or chiefly, of an 
eheolute truth : it is a practical revelation of 
Qod, in His essential, unchangeable relation 
to His chosen people, the basis of His Oovt- 
Monf. This is both implied in the occasion 
on which It is revealed to Moses, and in the 
ftftcenih verse of Ex. iii. And here we find 
the solution of a difficulty raised by Ex. 
rl. 3, as if it meant that the name Jehovah 
had not been known to the patriarchs. 
There is abundant evidence to the contrary. 
As early as the time of Seth, ** men began to 
call ra the name of Jehovah” (Gen, iv. 25), 
The name is used by the patriarchs them- 
selves (Gen, xvili. 14 ; xxiv. 40 ; xxvl. 28 ; 
xxviii. 21). It is the basis of titles, like 
Jshovah-Jireh, and of proper names, like 
Moriah and Jochehed. Indeed, the same 
reasoning would prove that the patriarchs 
did not know God as Elohim.^ but exclu- 
sively as MUShaddai, But, in fact, the word 
fioms is used here, as elsewhere, for the 
attributes cf God. He was about, for the 
first time, fully to reveal that asf>ect of Ills 
character which the name implied. 

GOO. [Maooo.] 

00*LAN, a city of Bashau (Deut, iv. 43) 
allotted out of the half tribe of Manasseb 
to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 27), and one of 
the three cities of refuge east of the Jonlan 
(XX. 8). Its very site is now unknown. It 
gave its name to the province of Oaulanitis, 
which is frequently mentioned by Josephus. 
It lay east of Galilee, and north of Oadaritls 
[Oauaxa]. The Jordan from the Sea of 
Galilee to its founUlns at Dan and Caesarea- 
Philiiqd, formed its western boundary. It 
eoiTcsponds to the modern province at JaulSn 
(whkh is the Arabic form of the Hebrew 
Man). The greater part of Oaulanitis is a 


fiat and fintilo lablo-land, well watmd^ and 
^othed with luxuriant graas. 

GOLD, the most i^oable of metals, from 
its colour, lustre, wel^t, ductility, and other 
uselhl properties. Hence it Is used as aii 
emblem of purity (Job xxiii. 10) and no- 
blUty (Lam* Iv. 1). Gold was known from 
the very earliest times (Gen. ii. 11). It was 
at first ohiefiy used for ornaments, &c. (Gen. 
xxiv. 22). Coined money was not known to 
the ancients till a comparatively late period ; 
and on the Egyptian tombs gold is repre- 
sented as being weighed in rings for com- 
mercial purposes. (Comp. Gen. xliii. 21.) 
Gold was extremely abundant in ancient 
times (1 Chr. xxil. 14 ; 2 Chr. i. 15, lx. 9 ; 
Nah. ii. 9 ; Dan. iii. 1 } ; but this did not 
depreciate its value, because of the enormous 
quantities consumed by the wealthy in fur- 
niture, Ac. (I K. vi. 22, X. passim ; Cant, 
iii, 9, 10 ; Esth. i. 6 ; Jer. x. 9). The chief 
countries mentioned as producing gold are 
Arabia, Sheba, and Opbir (IK. lx. 28, x. 1 ; 
Job xx^xli. 16), Other gold-bearing coun- 
tries were Uphaz (Jer, x. 9 ; Dan. x. 5) and 
Parvaim (2 Chr. iii. 6). Mctallurgic pro- 
cesses are mentioned in Ps. Ixvi, 10 ; Prov. 
xvii. 3, xxvii. 21 ; and in Is. xlvi. 6, the 
trade of goldsmith (cf. Judg. xvii. 4) is 
alluded ♦o in connexion with the overlaying 
of idols with gold-leaf. 

GOI/GOTHA, the Hebrew name of the 
spot at which our Lord was crucified (Matt, 
xxvii. 33; Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17). 
By these three Evangelists it is interpreted 
to mean the place of a skull.” Bt. Luke’s 
words arc really as follows — ” the place 
which is called *a skull*” — not, as hi the 
other Gosiiels, “ of a skull,” thus omiiloying 
the Greek term exactly as ti|ey do the 
Hebrew one. Two explanations of the nau\(‘ 
are given ; (1) that it was a spot where ex- 
ecutions ordinarily took place, and thcjefore 
abounded In skulls. Or (2) it may come 
from the look o# form of the si>ot itself, bald* 
round, and sknll-likc, and therefore a mound 
or hillock, In accordance with the common 
phrase — for wliich there Is no direct autho- 
rity — ” Mount Calvary.” Whichever of 
is the correct explanation, Golgotlia seems 
to have been a known spot. 

GOLI'ATU, X famous giant of Gath, who 
••morning and evening for forty days’* de- 
fied the armies of Israel (I fiam. xvii.). He 
was possibly descended from the old Kcplmim 
(Qxa»iv], of whom a scattered remnant took 
refuge vlth the PhiUatities after their die-- 
pereion by the Ammonitee (Deut. it. 20, 21 ; 
2 Sam. xxL 22). Hie height was •‘six 
cubits and a span,” whieh, taking the cubit 
at 21 inehee, would make him lOi fret high. 
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B«t the LXX* aiid‘ JobepihiJ9 
mbits Mid a span.** The scene of his combat 
iHth David was the Vpiley of the Terebintlii 
between Shoehoh and Aaekah, probably 
amonic the western passes of Bettjamln» al* 
Chough a confhsed modem tradition has 
given the name of Ain Jahlood (spring of 
Goliath) to the spring of Harod (Judg. vii. 1). 
Cn 2 Sam. xxi. 19, we And that another 
Goliath of Gath was slain by Rlhanan, also a 
Bethlehcmite. 

OO'MER, the eldest son of Japheth, and 
the father of Ashkenas, Kiphath, and To- 
garmah (Gen. x. 2, 3). Tlis name is sub- 
sequently noticed but once (Ez. xxitviii* A) 
as an ally or subject of the Scythian king 
Oeg. He is generally recognised as the pro- 
genitor of the early Cimmerians, of the latter 
Citnbri and the other branches of the Celtic 
family, and of the modern Gael and Cymry, 
the latter preserving, with very slight devi- 
ation, the original name. 

GOMOR'RAH, in the N. T. written GO- 
MOK'KIIA, o-'^ of the Ave “cities of the 
plain,** or ‘ ^ale of Siddim,** that under 
their resi^ectivc kings joined battle there with 
Cbcdorlaoraor (Gen. xiv. 2-8) and his allies, 
by whom they were disconilltcd till Abraham 
came to the rewue. Four out of the Ave 
were afterwards destroyed by the I^ord with 
Are (Vom heaven (Gen. xix. 23-29). One of 
them only, Zoar or Hela, which was its ori- 
ginal name, wa.^ sjuircd at the reque t of 
Lot, in order that he might take feftige 
there. Of these Gomorrah seems to have 
born only second to S<Mlom in importance, 
a.s well as in the wickedness that led to 
their overthrow. What that atrocity was 
may be gathered from Gen. xix. 4-8. Their 
geographical position is discussed under 
SonoM. 

GOPHER WOOD, only once In (icn. vi. 14. 
Two principal conjectures have been pro- 
posed : — 1. That the “ trees of Gopher** are 
any trees of the resinous kind, such as pine, 
Ar, Ac, 2, That Gopher Is cypress. 

GO'SHEN, the name of a part of Egypt 
where the Israelites dwelt for the whole 
period of their sojourn in that country. It 
is usually ealled the “ land of Goshen,** but 
also Goshen simply. It appeal's to have 
borne another name, ” the land of Romeses’* 
(Gen. xItU. 11), unless this bo the name of a 
distriei of Goshen. It was between Joseph’s 
resifleiiee at the tinie and the frontier of 
Palestine, and apparently the extreme pro- 
flnee toward that fronUer (Gen. xlvl. 29). 
The results of an examination of Biblical 
evideuee are that the land of Goshen lay 
belweefi the eastern part of l^e anolent Delta 
ainid the iresterh bender of Paleitliie, ^at it 


Whs seareely a part of Egjrpt Proper, was 4, 
inhabited by other foreignere besides the 
Xsrselltes ; that it was a pasture-land, espe- 
etally suiM to a shepherd-people, and si^- 
eient for the Israelites, who there prospered, 
and were separate frm the main body of 
the Egyptians. These indications seem to 
indicate the W&dUt^Tumeyl&t^ the valley 
along which anciently Aowed the canal of 
the Red Sea. 

GOSPELS. The name Gospel {tvom god 
and spell, Angl. Sax. good msMoago or nsios, 
which is a translation of the Greek siayyAiov) 
ie applied to the four inspired histories ol 
the life and teaching of Christ contained in 
the New Testament, of which separate ac- 
counts arc given in their place. They were 
all compost during the latter half of the 
Arst century : those of St. Matthew and 8t. 
Mark some years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; that of St. Luke probably about 
A.D. 64 ; and that of St. John towards the 
dose of the century. Before the end of 
the second century, there is abundant evi* 
dence that the four Gospels, as one collection, 
were generally used and accepted. As a 
matter of literary history, nothing can be 
better established than the genuineness of 
the Gospels. On comparing these four books 
one with another, a peculiar difficulty claims 
attention, which has had much to do with 
the controversy a.** to their genuineness. In 
the fourth Gospel the narrative coincides 
with that of the other three in a few pas- 
sages only. Putting aside the account of the 
Passion, there are only three facts which 
John relates in common with the other Evan- 
gelists. Two of these are, the feeding of the 
Ave thousand, and the storm on the Sea of 
Galilee (eh. vi.). The third is the anointing 
of His feet by Mary. Whilst the others pro- 
sent the life of Jesus in Galilee, John follows 
him into^fuduea; nor should we know, but 
for him, that our Lord had journeyed to 
Jerusalem at the prescribed feasts. The re- 
ceived c.\planation is the only satisfactory 
one, namely, that John, writing last, at the 
close of the Arst century, had seen the other 
Gospels, and purposely abstained from writing 
anew what they had sufficiently recorded. — lo 
the other three Gospels there is a great 
amount of agreement. If we suppose the 
history that they contain to be divided into 
sections, in 42 of these all the three narra- 
tives coincide, 12 more arc given by Matthew 
and Mark only, ,5 by Mark and ^uke only, 
and 14 by Matthew and Lake. To these 
must be awed 5 peculiar to Matthew, 2 to 
Mark, and 9 to Luke ; and the enumeration 
is eomplAte. But this applies oiiiy to general 
eoineideiiee os to the fbote narrated ; tbs 
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imoimt of mbol eoineldencoy that isy the 
peasages either rerbally the samey or coin- 
dding In the um of manj of the same words, 
U much smaller. Varloas theories have been 
proposed to account for this phenomenon. 
(1). The first and most obTious snggcstion 
would be, that the narrators made use of 
each other’s work. Accordingly many hare 
endeaToured to ascertain which Gospel is to 
be regarded as the first; which is copied 
frcHn the first; and which is the last, and 
copied from the other two. But the theory 
in its crude form is in itself most improb* 
able ; and the wonder is that so much time 
and learning have been devoted to it. It 
tfssumes that an Evangelist has taken up the 
work of his predecessor, and, without sub- 
stantial alteration, has made a few changes 
in form, a few additi« ns and retrenchments, 
and has then allowed he whole to go forth 
under his name. (2) The supposition of a 
common original from ^hich the three Gos- 
peU were drawn, eatb with more or less 
modification, would naturally occur to those 
who rejected the notion that the Evangelists 
had copied from each other. But if all the 
Evangelists had agreed to draw from 
common original, it must have been widely 
if not universally accepted in the Church; 
and yet there is no record of its existence. 
If the work was of high authority, it would 
have been preserved, or at least mentioned ; 
If of lower authority, it could not have be- 
come the basis of three xanonlcal Gospels. 
(3). There is another supposition to account 
for these facts. It is probable that none of 
the Gospels was written until many years 
after the day of Pentecost on which the Holy 
Spirit descended on the assembled di.iciples. 
Prom that day commenced at Jerusalem the 
work of preaching the Gospel and converting 
the world. Now their preaching must have 
been, from the nature of the case, in great 
part historical ; it must have been bused 
upon an account of the life and acts of Jesus 
of Naxareth. Nor is there anything unna- 
tural in the supposition that the Apostles 
intentionally uttered their witness in the 
same order, and even, for the most part, in 
the same form of words. It is 8iip[)osed, 
then, that the portions of the three Gospels 
which harmonise most exactly owe tbr ir 
agreement to the fact that the apostolic 
‘^preaching had already clothed itself in a set- 
tled or usual form of words, to which the 
writers inclined to conform without feeling 
bound to do so ; and the differences which 
oeeor, often in the closest proxhitlty to the | 
harmonies, arise from the feeling of indepen- | 
danee with which each wrote what he had . 
caan and heard, or, in the case of Mark I 


and Luka, what apostolie witnesses bad told 
him. 

GOURD, t. KikSfUm only in Jon. Iv. 6-10. 
The plant, which is intended by this word, 
and which afforded shade to the prophet 
Jonah before Nineveh, is the JUrtfios com- 
muniSf or castor-oil plant, which, formerly a 
native of Asia, is now naturalised in America, 
Africa, and the south of Europe. This plant 
varies considerably in siae, being in India a 
tree, but in England seldom attaining a 
greater height than three or four feet. The 
leaves are large and palmate, with serrated 
lobes, and would form an excellent shelter for 
the sun-stricken prophet. The seeds contain 
the oil so well known under the name of 

castor-oil,** which has for ages been in high 



repute as a medicine. 2. With regard to ilu- 
“wild gourds** (pakku^oth) of 2 K. iv. 
which one of “the sons of the prnphris*’ 
gathered ignoi'antly, suppoi^ing thenr to Xuy 
good for food, there e.in ^ no doubt that It 
U a Hpcclcsof the gourd tribe {Otieur6i(acc/te)t 
which contains some plants of a very bitter 
and dangerous character. As several kinds 
of Ouewrbitae4»u>y sacU as melons, pumpkins, 
Ac., arc favourite articles of refreshing f<xHt 
amongst the Orientals, «re can easily under- 
stand the cause of the mistake. 

GO^ZAN seems in the A. V. of 1 Chr. v. 26, 
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to be the name of a riTer; but in Kings 
(2 K« xvii. 6» and xviiL 11) it is evidently 
applied not to a river but a country. Gosan 
was the tract to watch the Israelites were 
carried away captive by Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, 
and Shalmaneser, or possibly Sargon. It is 
probably identical with the Oauzanitia of 
**tolemy, and may be regarded as represented 
oy the Mygdonla of other writers. It was 
the tract watered by the Ilabor, the modern 
KhabouTt the great Mesopotamian affluent of 
the Euphrates. 

GRAPE. [Vink.] 

GRASS. This is the ordinary rendering of 
die Hebrew word chdtnr (1 K. xviii. 5 ; Job 
al. 5, Ps. civ. 14 ; Is. xv. 6). As the herbage 
rapidly fades under the parching heat of the 
sun of Palestine, it has afforded to the sacred 
writers an image of the fleeting nature of 
human fortunes (Job viii. 12 ; Ps. xxKvii. 2), 
and also of the brevity of human life (Is. xl. 
6, 7 ; Ps. xc. 5). 

GRASSHOPPER. [Locust.] 

GRAVE. [Bubiai..] 

GREECE, GREEKS, GRECIANS. The 
hif^turies of Greece and Palestine are little 
connected with each other. In Gen. x. 2-5 
Moses mentions the descendants of Javan as 
peopling the isles of the Gentiles ; anrl w’hen 
the Hebrew's came into contact with the 
lonians of Asia Minor, and recognized them 
as the long-lost islanders of the western 
migration, it Wiis natural that they should 
mark the similurity of sound between Javan 
and loncs. Accordingly the O. T. wrord which 
is Grecia^ in A. V. Greerey Greeks^ &c., is in 
Hebrew Javan (Jwl Li. 6 ; Dan. viii. 21) : 
the Hebrew, however, is sometimes retained 
(Is. Ixvi. Ex. xxvii. 13). The Greeks 

and Hebrew's met for the first time in the 
slave-market. The medium of communica- 
ti<»n seems to have been the Tyrian slave- 
merchants. About n.c. 800 Joel speaks of 
the I'yrians as selling the children of Judah 
to the Grcci.ins (Joel iii. 6) ; and in Ez. 
wvii. 13 the Greeks are mentioned as barter- 
ing their brazen vessels for slaves. Pro- 
phetical notice of Greece occurs in Dan. viii. 
21, A'c., w here the history of Alexander and 
hi^ successors is rapidly sketched. Zeebariah 
{ix. 13) foretells the triumphs of the Mac- 
calMios against the Graeco-Syrian empire, 
while Isaiah looks forward to the conversion 
of the Greeks, among.st other Gentiles, through 
the instrumenttiUty of Jewish missionaries 
(Ixvi. Id). In 1 Macc. xX 5-23 we have an 
account of an embassy and letter sent by the 
f.acctlacmonians to the Jews. The most re- 
markable feature in the transaction is the 
claim which the Lacedoemoniaus prefer to 
Kindred with the Jews, and which Arcus pro- 


fesses to establish by reference to a book. 
The name of the country, Greece, occurs once 
in N. T# (Acts XX. 2), as opposed to Mace- 
donia. [Gx 2 mLx&.] 

GREYHOUND. The translation in the 
text of the A. V. (Prov. xxx. 31) of the 
Hebrew words zarzW moihnayiny i. e. ** one 
girt about the loins.*’ Various are the 
opinions as to what animal ** comely in going ” 
is here intended. Some think ** a leopard,” 
others *‘an eagle,” or “a man girt with 
armour,” or “ a zebra,” or “ a war-horse girt 
with trappings.” But perhaps the word 
means *‘a w'rcstler,” when girt about the 
loins for a contest. 

GRINDING. [Mill.] 

GROVE. A word used in the A. V., with 
two exceptions, to translate the mysterious 
Hebrew term Asherahy which is not a grove, 
but probably an idol or image of some kind. 
[Asukrau.] It is also probable that there 
was a connexion between this symbol or 
image, whatever it was, and the sacred sym- 
bolic tree, the representation of which occurs 
so frequently on Assyrian sculptures, and is 
figured below. — 2. The tw'o exceptions noticed 



8scred Symbolic Tree of the AMyrlane. 

above are Gen. xxi. 33, and 1 Sam. xxii. K 
(margin). In the religions of the ancient 
heathen world groves play a prominent part. 
In the old times altars only were erected to 
the gods. It was thought wrong to shut up 
the gods within walls, and hence trees were 
the first temples ; and firom the earliest times 
groves are mentioned in connexion with re- 
ligious worship (Gen. xii. 6, 7, xiR. 18; 
Deut. xi. 30 ; A. V. ” plain The groves 
were gcneraliy found connected with temples, 
and often had the right of affording at 
asylum. Some have supposed that even the 
Jewish Temple had an enclosure planted with 
palm ana cedar (Ps. xdi. 12, 13) ind olive 


(t^u. t)> M Um OKMqM vhU Itenda on ilta | mtOOf. MtltwttiM. ^ title •ppwr* to 
' lilt lio# Iwt. Tbit is mm than dcnibtAa; have btea im aOttat oiit> Ukt Phartoh. It 
but m know that a odabirated aak stood hj U fomid oeetiioiuiUy in the itlered lorn 
Om sanatmurj at Sbadiam (Jqab. xzlv. S6 ; Kadar fOaa. ut. Id, navi. 9», compared 
Jadg. ix. 6). Thc^ are In Sertptm many witb 1 Cbr. I. to, Son of lebmeei 

memoralde trees i s.#. Allon-baeliutli (Gen. (Gen. axv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 80). — ^9. A Un g of 
xxxT. 8), the tamarlik in Oibeah (1 Sam. Edom who gained an important victory over 
xxU. 6), die terebinth in Shechem (Jos. xxiv. the Midianites on the Held of Moab (Gen. 
"SO) under which the law was set up, the xxxvi. 35 ; 1 Chr. i. 46).->8. Also a king of 
palm-tree of Deborah (Judg. iv. 5), the tere- Kdom, with Pan for his capital (1 Chr. I. 50). 
binth of enchantments (Judg. ix. 37), the — A. A member of the royal house of Edom 
terebinth of wanderers (Judg. iv. 11), and (1 K. xi. 14 ff.). In his ohildhfxxl he escaped 
others (1 Sam. xiv. 2, x. 3, sometimes the massacre under Joab, in which his father 
“plain” in A. V.). This observation of par- appears to have perished, and fled with a 
tioular trees was among the heathen extended band of followers into Egypt. Pharaoh, the 
to a regnlar worship of them. predecessor of Solomon’s father-in-law, treated 

him kindly, and gave him his sister-in-law in 
marriage. After David’s death lladad re- 

H AB'AKKUK, the eighth In order of the solved to attempt the recovery of his do- 
minor prophets. Of the facta of the minion ; Pharaoh in vain discouraged him, 
prophet’s life we bare no certain information, and npon this he left Egypt and returned U> 
He probably delivered his prophecy about the his own country. 

I3th or 13th year of Josiah (b.c. 630 or 629). IfADADE'ZEB (2 Sam. via. 3-12; 1 K- 
The prophet commences by announcing his xt. 23). [llADAEBZKa.] 
office and important mission (1. 1). He be- HA'DAK. [Hai>ai>.] 

wails the corruption and social dlsorgranixa- HADARK'ZEll, son of llehob (2 Sum. viii. 

tion by which he is surrounded, and cries 3), the king of the Aramitc state of Zobah, 
to Jehovah for help (i. 2-4). Next follows who was defeated by David, and defeated 
the reply of the Deity, threatening swift ven- | with great loss both of chariots, horses, and 
geance (i. 5-11). The prophet, transferring I men (1 Chr. xviii. 3, 4). After the 6rst re- 
himself to the near future foreshadowed in pulse of the Ammonites and their Syrian 
the divine threatenings, sees the rapacity and allies by Joab, Hadarexer sent hU army to 
boastfhl impiety of the Chaldean hosts, but, the assistance of bis kindred the people of 
confident that God has only employed them Maachah, Rchob, and Isbtob (1 Chr. xix. 16 ; 
as the instruments of correction, assumes 2 Saih. x. 15, oomp. 8). Under the commatid 
(ii. 1) an attitude of hopeful expectancy, and of Shophach, or Hhob^h, the captain of the 
waits to see the issue. He receive.s the divine host, they crossed the Euphrates, joined the 
command to write in an enduring form the other Syriau-s, and encamped ut a place calleu 
vision of God’s retributive justice, us revealed lielam. David himself came from Jenisalem 
to his prophetic eye (ii. 2, 3}. The doom of to take the command of the Israelite army. 
Ute Chaldeans is first foretold in general As on the former occasion, the roui wa» 
terms (ii, 4-6), and the announcement is fol- complete. 

lowed by a series of denunciations pronounced HAD*A$HAH, one of the towns of Judah, 
upon them by the nations who had suffered in the maritime low country (Josh, xv, j; 
from their oppression (ii. 6-20). The stro- only), probably the Auasa of the Maccabueuh 
phioal arrangement of these “ woes ” is a history 

renuurkable . feature of the prophecy. The HADAS'SAH, probably the earlier name 
whole concludes witb the magnificent Psalm of Eethur (Esib 11. 7). 

*n ehap. iii., a composition unrivalled for HAD’oRAM, the form assumed in Chro- 
boldness of eoneeption, sublimity of thought, nicies by the name of the tnumdant of taxes 
and majesty of diction. under David, Solomon, and Rehohuam (2 

HABERGEON, a coat of mall covering the Chr. x. 18), In Kings the name given in 
M€k and bra«at* [Aaxs, p. 45.] the form of AnoniaAit, but in ilamuel 

HA^BOBt the “river of Gosan” (2 K. (8 Bam. xx. 21) m iUK»aAii. 

XYil. 8, and xvUl. 11), Is Identified beyond all HA'GA^ an Egyptiim woman, the hand 
imiaoiuible doubt witb the famous affiuent of maid, or stave, of Bsinti lOen. xvi. 1), whom 
tko .Ettphnite^ Aborrhas and Chaboras by the latter gave as .a imuoubte to Abraham, 
ancient writers, snd now Xhahour, after he had dwelt, ten yepiie ^.tb« land of 

HA'DAD,ortginsUy the indigenous appella- Canssn snd hsd no ehiidt^ bj fiarah (xvi. 
tlioii of the tan among the Syrtane, and thmioe 2 and $)• TbM> she was a bendwouian i» 
ttanetared to the king, as the highest of stated both in tfim jhi ^ ^ 
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Qie kiSiar as part of ber typical charaotar. 
It ia recorded that ** when the aaw that she 
luu! conceived, her mistress was despised in 
h'Ar eyes” (4), and Sarah, with the anger, we 
may siippoM, of a free woman, rather than 
of a wife, reproached Abraham for the results 
of her own act. llagar fled, taming her 
steps towards her native land through the 
K^reat wilderness traversed by the Egyptian 
road. By the fountain in the way to Shar, 
the angel of the Ixird found her, charged her 
to return and submit herself under the hands 
of her mistress, and delivered the remarkable 
prophecy rc»i>ccting her unborn child, re- 
corded in ver. 10-12. On her return, she 
gave birth to Ishmael, and Abraham was 
then eighty-Hix years old. Mention is not 
ag'tin made of llagar in the history of Abra- 
ham until the feast at (he meaning of Isajic, 
\^hen “Surah saw the son of llagur the 
Egyptian, which she had born unto Abra- 
ham, mocking and in exact sequence with 
tlic rtrst tiigbt of liagar, we now' read of her 
expulsion. The verisimilitude, oriental exact- 
ness, and simple beaut}' of this story are in- 
n rnal evidences' attesting its truth, apart 
from all other evidence. The name of llagar 
occurs elsewhere only when she lakes a wife 
to Ishiuael (xxi. 21) ; and in the genealogy 
^xxv. 12). 81. Paul refers to her as the type 

of the old covenant, likening her to Mount 
Sinai, the Motizit of the 1.4iw' (G.tl. iv. 22 

IIA'GAHMNKS, HA'dARITKS, a people 
dwelling to the eust of Palestine, with i^hom 
Ibe tribe of Keubon made war in the time of 
Saul {I Chr, v. 10, 18-20). The same people, 
as confederate against Israel, arc mentioned 
in Pa. Ixxxiii. 6, It is generally believed that 
tliey were named after Ilugur, and that the 
important town and district of Hejer^ on the 
borders of the Persian Gulf, represents them. 

ll.\(i*('tAl, the tenth in order of the Minor 
rrt»pheti, and first of those who prophesied 
after the Captivity. With regard to his tribe 
and parentage both history and tradition arc 
alike silent ; but it is more than probable 
that he was one of the exiles who returned 
with Zerubbabel a*ul Joshua. The rebuilding 
of the temple, which was commenced in the 
reign of Cyrus (n.c. 63^), was suspended 
during the reigns of his successors, Cambyses 
and i^seuclo-Sinerdis, in oonsoquenoe of the 
determined b '>Hlility of the SaUxaritans. On 
the accession of Darius Hyetospis (n.c. 321), 
the prophets llaggai and geebnriah urg^ 
the renewal of the undeir|gkifig, and obtain^ 
the permission and aeshitatioe of the king 
(Ear. V. I, vi. 14). Acoordlog to tradition, 
Maggai was born in Babyldn, wm a young 
fuan when he oame to ^ettuiideini and was 


buried with Imiwnr near the sepolohres ol 
the priests. The names of Haggal and Zeoha* 
riab are associated in the LXX. in the titles 
of Ps. 187, 143-148 ; in the Vulgate in those 
of Ps. Ill, 143 ; and in the Peshito Syriac in 
thote of Ps. 123, 126, 145, 146, 147, 148. 

It may be that tradition assigned to these 
prophets the arrangement of the above-men-^ 
tioned psalms for use in the temple service. ' 
The style of llaggai is generally tame and 
prosaic, though at times it rises to t>*e dignity 
of severe invective, when the prophe. rebukexi 
his countrymen for their selfish indolence and 
neglect of God’s bouse. But the brevity of 
the prophecies is so great, and the poverty of 
expression w'hich characterises them so strik- 
ing, as to give rise to a conjecture, not with- 
out reason, that in their present form they 
are hut the outline or summary of the ori- 
ginal discouises. They were delivered in tht« 
second year of Darius Hystaspis (b.c. 520), 
at intervals from the 1st day of the 6th 
month to the 24 tb day of the 9tb month in 
the same year. 

IIAG'GITII, one of David’s wives, the 
mother of Adonijah (2 Sam. iii. 4 ; 1 K. i. 5, 
11, ii. 13 ; I Chr. iii. 2). 

11 AIR. The Hebrews were fully alive to 
the importance of the hair as an element of 
personal beauty, whether as seen in the 
‘ curled locks, black as a raven,” of youth 
(Cant. V. 11), or in the “crown of glory” 
that encircled the head of old age (Prov. xvi. 
31). Long hair was admired in the case ol 
young men ; it is especially noticed in the 
description of Absalom’s person (2 Sam. xiv. 
26). The care requisite to keep the hair in 
order in such cases must have been very 
great, and hence the practice of wearing 
long hair was unusual, and only resorted to 
as an act of religious observance. In times 
of affliction the hair was altogether cut off 
(Is. iii. 17, 24, xv. 2 ; Jer. vii. 29). Tearing 
the hair (Kzr. ix. 3) and letting it go dis- 
hevelled, were similar tokens of grief. The 
usual and favourite colour of the hair was 
black (Cant. v. ll), as is indicated in the 
comparisons to a ** flock of goats ” and the 
“tents of Kedar” (Cant. iv. 1, i. 5) : a 
similar hue is probably intended by the 
pwrpU of Cant. vii. 5. The approach of age 
was marked by a spHnklifig (Hos. vii. 9) ol 
gray hairs, which soon overspread the whole 
head (Gen. xUi. 36, xliv. 29; 1 K. ii. 6, 

Prov. xvl. 81, XX. 29). Pure white 
deemed obi^racteristio of the Divine Majesty 
(Dan. vll. 9 ; Bev. 1. 14). The chief beauty 
of the hair consisted in curls, whether of a 
natural or artifleial character. With regard 
to the mode of dressing the hair, we have bo 
very preeiee Informatioa ; the tmia need eire 
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of • gonerol oharaoter, m of Jeiebel (t K. bt. 
SO), of Judith (x. S). The terms used in the 
N. T. (1 Tim. ii. 0 ; 1 Pet. iii. 3) are also of 
a general eharoetar. The arrangement of 
Samson's hair into seven looks, or more pro* 
perlj braids (Jndg. xvl, 18, 19) involves the 
practice of plaiting, which was also familiar 
to the Egyptians and Greeks. The locks 
were probably kept in their place by a fillet 
as in £g>*pt. The Hebrews, like other na- 
tions of antiquity, anointed the hair profusely 
with ointments, which were generally com* | 
pounded of various aromatic ingredients 
(Buth iii. 8 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 2 ; Ps. xxiii. 5, 
xlv. 7, xcii. 10 ; Eccl. ix. 8 ; Is. iii. 24) ; 
more especially on occasion of festivities or 
hospitality (Matt. vi. 17, xxii. 7 ; Luke vii. 
46). It appears to have been the custom of 
the Jews in our Saviour's time to swear by 
the hair (Matt. v. 36), much as the Egyptian 
women still swear by the side-lock, and the 
men by their beards. 

HA'LAH is probably a different place from 
the Calah of Gen. x. 11. It may be identi- 
fied with the Chalcitis of Ptolemy. 

HALL, used of the court of the high- 
priest's house (Luke xxii. 55). In Matt, 
xxvii, 27, and Mark xv. 16, “hall" is syno- 
nymous with “ praetorium,” wluch in John 
xviii. 28 is in A. V. “judgment-hall." 

HALLELUJAH. [Allkluia.] 

HAM. 1. The name of one of the three 
sons of Noah, apparently the second in age. 
It probably signifies “ warm ” or “ hot." 
This meaning is confirmed by that of the 
Egyptian word Kjem (Egypt), the Egyptian 
equivalent of Ham, which signifies “ black," 
probably implying warmth as well as black- 
ness. Of the history of Ham nothing is re- 
lated except his irreverence to his father, 
and the curse which that patriarch pro- 
nounced. The sons of llam are statea to 
have been “ Cush and Mizraim and Phut 
and Canaan" (Gen. x. 6; comp. I Chr. i. 8). 
The name of Ham alone, of the three sons of 
Noah, is known to have been given to a 
country. Egypt is recognized as the “ land 
of Ham” in the Bible (Ps. Ixxviii. 51, cv. 23, 
ovi, 22). The other settlements of the sons 
of Ham are discussed under their respective 
names. An inquiry into the history of the 
llamito nations presents considerable diffi- 
culties, since it cannot be determined in the 
eases of the most important of those com- f 
monly held to ^ Hamitc that they were 
purely of that stock. It is certain that the 
three most illustrious Hamlte nations — the 
Cushites, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians 
— were greatly mixed with foreign |M*oples. 
There are some common characteristics, | 
however, which appear to connect the dif- . 


§nant branches of the Hamlte family, and 
to distinguish them Arom the ehildrau oi 
Japheth and Shem. Their arobiteotnre has 
a solid grandeur that we look for in vain 
elsewhere. — 2. According to the present text 
(Gen. xlv. 5), Chedorlaomer and his allies 
smote the Zuzim in a place caied Ham. If, 
ns seems likely, the Zuzim be the same as 
the Zarazumniim, Ham must be placed in 
what was afterwards the Ammonite territory. 
Hence it has been conjectured, that Ham is 
but another form of the name of the chief 
stronghold of the children of Amnion, Rab- 
bah, now Am-man. 

HARMAN, the chief minister or vizier of 
king Ahasucrus (Esth. iii. 1). After the 
failure of his attempt to cut off all the Jews 
in the Persian empire, he was hanged on the 
gallows which be had erected for Mordccai. 
The Targum and Josephus interpret the de- 
scription of him — the .Agagite — as signifying 
that he was of Amalckitish descent. 

HA'MATII, the principal city of Upper 
Syria, was situated in the valley of the 
Orontes, which it commanded from the low 
screen of hills which forms the w’atershed 
between the Orontes and the Litany — the 
“ entrance of Hamath," as it is called in 
Scripture (Num. x.vxiv. 8 ; Josh. xiii. 5, &c.) 
— to the defile of Daphne below Antioch. 
The Ilai-iathites were a Iluiuitic race, and 
are included among the descendants of Ca- 
naan (Oon. X. 18). We mut»t regard them 
as cpisely akin to the Hittites on whom they 
bf^rdered, and with w hom they were generally 
in alliance. Nothing appears of the ixjw'er 
of Hamath, until the time of David (2 Sam. 
viii. 10). Hamath seems clearly to have 
been included in the dominions of Solomon 
(1 K. iv. 21-4). The “store-cities," which 
Solomon “built in Hamath" (2 Chr. viii. 4), 
were perhaps staples for trade. In the As- 
Syrian inscriptions of the lime of Ahah (u c. 
900) Hamath appears as a separate power, 
in alliance with the SyriaiiH of Dama^cu«, the 
Hittites, and the Pboeniciaiih. About tiiree- 
qnarters of a century later Jdoboam the 
second recovered Hamath" (2 K, xiv. 28). 
Soon afterwards the As.^^yrians took it (2 K. 
xviii. 34, xlx. 13, &c,), and from thi« time 
it ceased to be a place of much )jnpf>riunoi.'. 
Antiochus Epiphanes changed its ntniie u 
Kpiphanoia. The natives, however, calle<l it 
Hamath, c\'cn in St. Jerome's time, and its 
present name, JJamah^ is but slightly altered 
from the ancient form, 
y* IIAM'MATH, one of the fortified cities In 
the territory allotted to NaphtuU (Josh, xix 
35). It was near Tiberias, one mile disuint, 
and had its name, Chammath, “ hot baths,*' 
because :i contained those of Tiberias. In 
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the list of Levitical oities given out of Naph* 
tali (Josh. xxi. S2) the name of this place 
seems to be giycn as Hammoth*Dob« 

HAMMEDA'TIIA, father of the infamous 
Haman (Esth. ill. 1, 10, viii. 5, ix. 24). 

HAM'MOTII-DOR. [Hammath.] 

HAM'ONAII, the name of a city men 
tioned in Ezekiel (xxxix. 16). 

n.\'MOR, a Ilivitc, who at the time of the 
entrance of Jacob on PalcKtine was prince ol 
the land and city of Shechem (Ocn. xxxiii. 
19, xxxiv. 2, 4, 6, 8, 13, 18, 20, 24, 26) 
[Dinah.] 

HAN'AMEEL, son of Shallum, and cousin 
of Jeremiah (Jcr. xxxii. 7, 8, 9, 12; aiv 
comp. 44). 

HAN'ANKEL, THE TOWER OF, a tower 
which formed part of the wall of .Jerusalem 
(N*ch. lii. 1, xii. 39). From these two pas- 
sages, particularly from the former, it might 
almo<^t be inferred that Hananccl was but 
another name for the Tower of Meah : at 
any rate they were close together, and stood 
between the sheep-gate and the fish-gate 
This tower is further mentioned in Jcr. xxxi, 
38. The remaining passage in which it is 
named (Zech. xiv. 10) also connects this 
tower with the ** corner-gate,” which lay on 
ihe other side of the sheep-gate. 

HANANI’aH. 1. Son of Azur, a Benja- 
niite of (libeon and a false prophet in the 
reign of Zctlckiah king of Judah. In tue 4th 
year of his reign, b.c. /iOo, Tiananiah wlth- 
sUxhI JciTtniah the prophet, and publicly 
prophesied in the temple that withiu two 
yi'iirs Jecoiiiah and all his h llow-cnptives, 
with the vt sKt Is of the i.ord’s house which 
Nebuchadrifz/. tr had taken away to Babylon, 
should be brought h.iek to Jerustilem (Jer, 
xxTiii-l : an ijidication that treacherous ne- 
gotiations were alrriirty secretly opened with 
Pharaoh - l!i‘i>hra. liananiuh corroborated 
Ills pro]>lucy by taking from off the nock of 
Jeremiah tlie yoke which he wore by rdvinc 
command (Jer. x.wii.) in token of the sub- 
jection of .Judaea and tlie neighbouring coun- 
tries to the P>abylonian empire, and breaking 
!t, IJut .J(*rctniah was bid to go and tell 
M.iitauiah that for the wcxjdcn yokes w'hich 
he had br oken ho should iiuiUc yokes of iron, 
so firm was the dominion of Babylon destined 
to be for seventy years. The prophet Jere- 
miah added this roliuke and prediction of 
11 ana Ilia IPs death, the fulfilment of wJrich 
closes the history <if this false prophet.— 2. 
The Hebrew name of Shudrach, He was of 
the house of David, according to Jewish tra- ’ 
dition (Dan. 1. 3, 6, 7, 1 1, 19; ii. 17).— 3. 
twin of Zerubhubcl (I Chr. lii. 19), from whom 
t'lixiHT derived his descent. He U the same 
Vieraon who is by St. Luke called Joanna. 

dM. D. U. 


The Identity of the two names Hananiab and 
Joanna is apparent Immediately we cum pars 
them in Hebrew. 

HANDICRAFT. (Acts xviil. 8, xix. 25 ; 
Rev. xviii. 22). In the present article brief 
notices only can be ^iven of such handicraft 
trades as are mentioned in Scripture. I, 
The preparation of iron for use either in war, 
in agriculture, or for domestic purposes, was 
doubtless one of tlie carJiest applications of 
labour; and, together with iron, working in 
brass, or rather copper alloyed with tin, 
bronze, is mentioned in the same passage as 
practised in antediluvian times (Ccn. iv. 22), 
In the construction of the Tabernacle, copper, 
but no iron, appears to have been used, 
though the use of iiun was at the same period 
well known to the Jews, both from their own 
use of it and from their l^gyptian education, 
whilst the Canaanite inhabitants of Falestine 
and Syria were in full possession of its use 
both for warlike and domestic purposes (Ex. 
XX. 25, XXV. 3, xxvii. 19; Num. xxxv. 16; 
Deut. ill. 11, iv. 20, viii. 9; Josh. viii. 31, 
xvii. IG, 18). After the establishment of the 
Jews in Canaan, the occupation of n smith 
became recognised as a distinct employment 
(1 Sam. xiii. 19). The smith's work and its 
results are often mentioned in Scripture 
(2 Sam. xii. 31 ; 1 K, vi. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxvi, 
14; Is. xliv. 12, liv. Ifi). The worker in 
gohl and silver must have founil employment 
both among the Hebrews and the neighbour- 
ing nations in very early times, ns appears 
from the ornamcr'tx sent by Abraham to Re- 
bekah (Gen. xxiv. 2 *, 53, xxxv. 4, xxxviii. 
18; Deut. vii. 25). 2. The work of the 

carpenter is often mentioned in Scripture 
(fren. vi. 14 ; F.x. xxxvii. ; Is. xliv, 13). 
In the palace built by Davi(i for him*self the 
workmen employed were chiefly Phoeniciana 
sent by Hiram (2 Sam. v. 11 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 1), 
as most probably were those, or at least the 
principal of those w’ho were employed by 
Solomon in his works (1 K. v. 6). But in 
lie repairs of the Temple, executed under 
Joash king of Judah, and also in the re- 
building under Zerubbabel, no mention is 
made of foreign w'orkmeii, though in the 
latter case the timber is ex])ressly said to 
have been brought by sea to Joppa by Zidc- 
ninns (2 K. xii. 11 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 12 ; Ezra 

7). That the Jewish carpenters must 
lave boon able to carve with some skill is 
evident from Is. xii. 7, xliv. 13. In N. T 
.ho occupation of a carpenter is mentioned 
n connexion with Joseph the husband of the 
Virgin Mary, and ascribed to our Lord him- 
self by way of reproach (MerV vi. 8 ; Matt. 
xUL 55). 8. The masons eniplr/yed by David 
and Solomon, at least the chief of them, were 
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Phoenicianfi (1 K. t. 18 ; * Ez. xxYit. 9). TI 10 
large stones used in Solomon’s Temple are 
said by Josephus to have been fitted together 
exactly without cither mortar or cramps, but 
the foundation stones to haye been fiistened 
with lead. For ordinary building, mortar 
was used; sometimes, perhaps, bitumen, as 
was the case at Babylon (Gen. xi. 3). The 
'ime, clay, and straw of which mortar is 
generally composed in the East, require to 
^ very carefully mixed and united so as to 
resist wet. The wall “ daubed with untem* 
pered mortar” of Ezekiel (xiii. 10) was per* 
haps a sort of cob- wall of mud or clay with- 
out lime, which would give way under heavy 
rain. The use of whitewash un tombs is 
remarked by our I,ord (Matt, xxiii. 27). 
Houses infected with leprosy were required 
by the Law to be re-plastered (Lev. xiv. 40- 
45). 4. Akin to the craft of the carpenter is 

that of ship and boat-building, w'hich must 
have been exercised to some extent for the 
fishing-vessels on the lake of Gcnncsarct 
(Matt. Tiii. 23, ix. 1 ; John xxi. 3, 8). So- 
lomon built, at Ezion-Geber, ships for his 
foreign trade, which were manned by Phoeni- 
cian crews, an experiment which Jehoshaphat 
endeavoured in vain to renew (I K. ix. 20, 
27, xxii. 48; 2 Chr. xx. 36, 37). 5. The 

perfumes used in the religious services, and 
in later times in the funeral rites of monarchs, 
imply knowledge and practice in the art of 
the “ apothecaries,” who appear to have 
formed a guild or association (Kx. xxx. 25, 
35 ; Neh. iii. 8 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 14 ; Keel. vii. 1, 
X. 1; Eedus. xxxviii. 8 ). 6 . The arts of 

spinning and weaving both w^ool and linen 
were carried on in early times, as they are 
still usually among the Bedouins, by women. 
One of the excellences attributed to the good 
housq-wife is her skill and industry in these 
arts (Ex. xxxv. 25, 26 ; Lev. xix. 19 ; l>eut. 
xxii. 11 ; 2 K. xxiii. 7 ; Ez. xvi. 16 ; Prov. 
xxxi. 18, 24). The loom, with its beam 
(1 8am. xvii. 7), pin (Judg. xvi. H), and 
shuttle (Job vii, 6), was, perhaps, introduced 
later, but as early as David's time (1 Sam. 
xvii. 7), Together with weaving we read 
also of embroidery, in which gold and silver 
threads were interwoven with the bo<iy of 
the stuff, sometimes in figure patterns, or 
with predous stones set in the needle- work 
(Ex. xxvi, I, xxviii. 4, xxxix. 6-13). 7. 

Eealdes these arts, those of dyeing and of 
dfcsslng eloth were practised in Palestine, 
and those also of tanning and dressing leather 
(Josh. d. 15-18; 2 K. i. 8 ; Matt. iii. 4; 
Aota ix. 48). Shoemakers, barbers, and 
tailora are mentioned In the Mishna (PesocA. 
hr. 8 ) ; Iha htrber, or his oconpatioii, by 
(▼. J ; lAv. xiv* 8 j Nttm. Vi. 5} 


an4 the tailor, plasterers, glasiers, and glass 
vessels, painters, and goldworkers are men- 
tioned in the Mishna {Chel. viiL 9, xxix. 8, 
4, XXX. 1). Tent-makers are noticed in the 
Acts (xviii. 3), and frequent allusion is made 
to the trade of the potters. 8. Bakers are 
noticed in Scripture (Jer. xxxvll. 21; Hos. 
vii. 4) ; and the well-known valley Tyro- 
poeon probably derived its name from the 
occupation of the cheese-makers, its inhabi- 
tants. Butchers, not Jewish, are spoken of 
1 Cor. X. 25. 

HAN 'N AH, one of the wives of Elkanah, 
and mother of Samuel (1 Sa^n. i. ii.). A 
hymn of thanksgiving for the birth of her 
son is in the highest order of prophetic 
poetry ; its resemblance to that of the Virgin 
Mary (comp. I Sam. ii. 1-10 with Luke i. 
46-55 ; see also Ps. cxiii.) has been noticed 
by the commentators. More recent critics 
have, how^ever, assigned its authorship to 
David. 

HA'NOCH. 1. The third in order of the 
children of Midian (Gen. xxv, 4). — 2. Eldest 
son of Reuben (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi, 14; 
Num. xxvi. 5 ; 1 Chr. v. 3), and founder of 
the family of the Ha^nochitrs (Num. xxvi. 
5). 

IIA'NUN, son of Nahash (2 Sam. x. 1, 2 ; 
1 Chr. xix. 1, 2), king of Ammon, who dis- 
honoured the ambassadors of David ( 2 Sam. 
X. 4), and involved the Ammonites in a dis- 
astrous war (2 Sam. xii. 31 ; I Chr. xix. 6). 

HA'RAN, 1. The third son of Torah, and 
ther^ore youngent brother of Abram (Gen, 
xi, 26). Three children are ascribed to him 
— Lot (27, 31), and two daughters, viz., Mil- 
cah, who married her undo Nahor (29), and 
Iscah (29). Haran was born in Ur of the 
Chaldees, and he died there while his father 
was still living (28). — 2. Haran or CnATatA> 
(Acts vii, 2, 4), name of the place whither 
Abraham migrated with his family from Ur 
of the Chaldees, and w'here the desccndanii- 
of his brf>ther Nahor established thenmdves 
(comp. Gen. xxiv. 10, with xxvii. 43). It 
is said to be in McsofKrtamia (Gen. xxiv. lO), 
or more definite ly, in Padan-Aram (xxv. 20;, 
the cultivated district at the foot of the UiUs 
a name well applying to the beautiful strotdi 
of country which lies below Mount Ma»iu« 
between the Khahtmr ana the Euphratt^K. 
Here, about midway in this district, vh 
small village still called JJarrAn. It was 
celebrated among the Romans under the 
name of Charrae, as the scene of the dofeat 
of Omsiius. 

HAKE (Hcb. artmMh) occurs only in l<ev. 
xL 8 and Dcut. xiv. 7, amcinget the aniroat^i 
dlaMdlowed as Ibod by the Mosaic law. Thr 
bare Is at this day cidled anwik by the Arabs 
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in Palestine and Syria. It was erroneoasly 
thought by the ancient Jews to have chewed 
the cad» They were no doubt misled, as in 
the case of the nhdphUn {Hyrax) by the habit 
these animals have of moving the Jaw about. 

HA'RETII, THE FOREST OP, in which 
David took refuge, after, at the instigation 
of the prophet Oad, he had quitted the 
**hold** or fastness of the cave of Adullam 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5). 

IIA'ROD, THE WELL OF, a spring by 
which Gideon anc! his great army encamped 
on the morning of the day which ended in 
the rout of the Midianites (Judg. vii. 1), and 
where the trial of the people by their mode 
of drinking apparently took place. The Ain 
JalHd is very suitable to the circumstances, 
as being at present the largest spring in the 
neighbourhood. 

HARO^SHETU ‘‘OF THE GENTILES,*^ 
so called from the mixed races that inhabit^ 
it, a city in the north of the land of Canaan, 
supposed to have stood on the west coast of 
the lake Merom, from which the Jordan is> 
sues forth in one unbroken stream. It was 
the residence of Sisera, captain of Jabin, 
king of Canaan (Judg, iv. 2), and it was the 
point to which the victorious Israelites under 
Barak pursued the discom tiled host and cha- 
riots of the second potentate of that name 
(Judg. Iv. 1C). 

HARP (Ilcb. The Jlnunor was 

the national instrument of the Hebrews, and 
was well known throughout Asia. Moses as- 
signs its invention to the antediluvian period 
(Gen. iv, 21). Josephus records that the 
khutor had ten strings, and that it was 
played on with the plectrum ; but this is in 
contradiction to what is set forth in the Ist 
bouk of Samuel (xvl. 23, xviii. 10), that 
David played on the kinnor with his hand, 
Probably there was a smaller and a larger 
kinitdr^ and these may have been playcil in 
different ways (I Sam. x. 5). 

IIAIIKOW. The word so rendered 2 Bam, 
xii, 31, 1 Chr. xx, 3, is probably a threshing- 
mnchinc. The verb rendered “ to barrow ** 
(Is. xxviii. 24 ; Job xxxix. 10; Hos. x, 11), 
expresses apparently the breaking of the 
clods, and i« so far unalogous to our huTOW- 
fng, but whether done by any such machine 
as wo call ** a harrow,’* is very doubtful. 

HART. The hart is reckoned among the 
clean animals (Dcut. xii. 15, xiv. 5, xv. 22), 
and seems, fi om Uie pUMages quoted, as well 
as from X K. iv. 28, to bare been commonly 
killed for fiKKi. The flob. masc. noun ayydi 
denotes, tUoro can be no doubt, some species 
sf Oerridn^ (deer tribe), either the Dama 
omiffarit, fsUow*deer, or the Ceri9M$ jBar* 
the Barbery dw. 


HARVEST. [AoEtevLTunn.] 

HAUHAN, a province of Palestine twkn 
mentioned by Eackicl (xlvil. 16, 18). There 
can be little doubt that it Is identical with 
the well-known Greek province of AuremUU, 
and the modern Ilaurdn, 

HAV'lLAH. 1. A son of Cush (Gen. x. 
7) ; and 2. a son of Joktan (x. 29). Various 
theories have been advanced respecting these 
obscure peoples. It appears to be most 
probable that both stocks settled in the same 
country, and there intermarried ; thus re- 
ceiving one name, and forming one race, 
with a common descent. The Cushite people 
of this name formed the westernmost colony 
of Cush along the south of Arabhu 

HAV*ILAH (Gen. a. 11). [Eden.] 

IIA'V0TU-JA*1R, certain villages on the 
east of Jordan, in Gilead or Bashan, which 
were taken by Jair the son of Manasseh, and 
called after his name (Num. xxxii. 4 1 ; Deut. 
ia. 14). In the records of Manasseh in Josh. 
xUi. 30, and 1 Chr. ii. 23, the Havoth-jaii 
are reckoned with other districts as making 
up sixty “cities” (comp. I K. iv. 13), 
There is apparently some confusion in theee 
different statements as to what tho sixty 
cities really consisted of. No less doubtful is 
the number of the Havoth<^jair. In 1 Chr. 
ii. 22 they are specified as twenty-three, but 
in Judg. X. 4, os thirty. 

HAWK, the translation of the Hebrew 
nett (Lev. xi. 16 ; Deut. xiv. 15 ; Job xxxix. 
26). The word is doubtless generic, as ap- 
pears fi-om the expression in Deut. and Lev. 
“ after his kind,** and includes various 
species of the Falconidae, With respect to 
the passage, in Job (/. e.}, which appears to 
allude to the migratory habits of hawks, it is 
curious to observe that of the ten or t'^elve 
lesser raptors of Palestine, nearly all are 
summer migrants. The kestrel remains all 
the year, but the others are all migrants fi*om 
the south. 

HA'ZAEL, a king of Damascus, who 
reigned from about b.c. 886 to B.o. 840. 
He appears to have been previously a person 
in a high position at the court of Benhadad, 
and was sent by bis master to Elisha, to in- 
quire if he would recover from the malady 
under which he was suffering; £Usha*s 
answer led to the murder of Benhadad by 
his ambitious servant, who forthwith mounted 
the throne (2 K. viii. 7-15). He wax soon 
engaged In hostilities with Ahasiah king of 
Judah, and Jeboram king of Israel, fbr the 
possesidon of the city of Rainoth-Oilead (ibid, 
viii. 28). Towards the close of the reign of 
Jehu, Haiael led the Syrians against the 
Isnudltes (about b.c* 860), whom he smote 
In an their coasts” (2 K. x. 32>, thus 
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pushing the prophecy of Elisha (ibid. vitt. 
1 3). At the close of his life, having taken 
Oath (ihid.xii. 17 ; comp. Am. vi. 2), he pro- 
ceeded to attack Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxiv. 24), 
and was about to assault the city, when Joash 
bribed him to retire (2 K. xii. 18). Haxael 
appears to have died about the year b.c. 840 
(ibid. xiii. 24 ), having reigned 46 years. 

HA'ZAR-AD'DAR, &c. [Haxkr.] 

HAZARMA'VETH, the third, in order, of 
the sons of Joktan (Gen. x. 26). The name 
is preserved in the Arabic Hadramawt and 
Hadrtwuiwt, the appellation of a province 
and an ancient people of Southern Arabia. 
Its capital is Satham, a very ancient city, 
and its chief ports are Mirb&t, Zafari, and 
Kisheem, firom whence a great trade was 
carried on, in ancient times, with India and 
.Africa. 

HAZEL. The Hebrew term luz occurs 
only in Gen. xxx. 37. Authorities are di- 
vided between the hasel and the almond tree, 
as representing tie Idz. The latter is most 
probably correct. 

HA'ZER, topographically, seems generally 
employed for the “ villages ” of people in a 
roving and unsettled life, the semi-permanent 
collections of dwellings which are described 
by travellers among the modern Arabs to 
consist of rough stone walls covered with the 
tent-cloths As a proper name it appears in 
the A. V. j — 1. In the plural, Hazkrim, and 
Hazeroth, for which sec below. 2. In the 
slightly different form of Razor. 3. In 
composition with other words. — 1. Hazar- 
ADDAR, a place named as one of the land- 
marks on the southern boundary of the land 
promised to Israel (Num. xxxiv. 4 ; Adar, 
Josh. XV. 3), — 2. Hazar-rnan, the place at 
which the northern boundary of the land 
promised to the children of Israel was to 
terminate (Num. xxxiv. 9, 10 ; comi». Kz. 
xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1). — 3. HAZAR-oAr>i>Afi, one 
of the towns in the southern district of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 27), named between Moladah and 
Heshmon.-— 4. Razar-siiuat., a town in the 
southern district of Judah, lying between 
Hazar-gaddah and lleersheba (Josh. xv. 28, 
xix. 8; I Chr, iv. 28). — 5. ITazar-susau, 
one of the “cities” allotted to Simeon in the 
extreme south of the territory of Judah 
(Josh. xix. 3). 

IIA'ZERIM. The Avimh, or more accu- 
rately the Avvim, are said U> have lived ” in 
the villages (A. V. “ Ilazerim ”) as far as 
Gaia” (Deut. il. 23) before their expulsion 
by the Caphtorim. 

HA^ZEROTH (Num. xL 8.5, xil. 16, xxxiii. 
17 ; Deut. i. 1), a station of the Israelites in 
the desert, and perbapa recognizable in the 
trable IfudherHf \ 


’ HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR, and HA'ZAZON- 
TA^MAR, the ancient name of Engcdi (Gen. 
xiv. 7). The name occurs in the records of 
the reign of Heickiah (2 Chr. xx. 2). 

HA'ZOR. 1. A fortified city, which on 
the occupation of the country was allotted to 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36). Its position was 
apparently between Ramah and Kedesh (ibid, 
xii. 19), on the high ground overlooking the 
Lake of Merom. There is no reason for 
supposing it a different place from that of 
which Jabin was king (Josh. xi. 1 ; Judg. 
iv. 2, 17 ; 1 Sam. xii. 9). It was the prin- 
cipal city of the whole of North Palestine 
(Josh. xi. 10). It was fortified by Sclomon 
(IK. iv. 15), and its inhabitants were car- 
ried captive by Tiglath-Pilescr (2 K. xv. 
29). The most probable site of Razor is 
Teil Khuraibeh.^ - 2 . One of the “ cities ” of 
Judah In the extreme south, named next in 
order to Kcflesh (Josu. xv. 23). — 3, Ilazor- 
Hadattah, = “ new Razor,” another of the 
southern towms of Judah (Josh. xv. 25). 

HEATHEN. [Gentilks.] 

HEAVEN. There are four Hebrew words 
thus rendered in the O. T., which we 
may briefly notice. 1. JRdkVa (A. V. firma- 
ment). [Firmamkkt.] — 2. Shnmayim, This 
is the w'ord used in the cx])rcsftion “the 
heaven and the ear»^h,” or “ the \ip])er and 
lower regions” (Gen. i. 1), — 3. used 

for heaven in Ps. xviii, IG; Jer. xxv. 30; 
Is. xxiv. 18. Properly sfKjaking it niertns a 
nK'’’ntain, as in Ps. cii. 19; Kz. xvii. 23. — 
4. Shechdklm^ “expanses,” with reference to 
the extent of heaven (Deut. xxxiii. 2C ; Job 
XXXV. 5). St. Paul’s cxprrHsion ” third 
heaven” (2 Cor. xii. 2) ha«4 led to much con- 
jecture, firolius said that the Jews divided 
the heaven into three part'i, viz., I. tlic air or 
atmosphere, where clouds gather ; 2. the fn - 
man»ent, in which the sun, moon, arnl sTa?s 
arc fixed; 3. tlir upp<*r heaven, the abode 
f»od and his angels. 

HE'BKR. 1. (irandson of the patrianli 
Asher (Gon. xWi. 17 ; 1 Chr. vii. 31 ; Num. 
xxvi. 45), front whom came the iDberitew 
(Num. XX vi. 45). — 2. The patriarch Krm 
(Luke iii. 35). [K»mo] 

HE'BllEW. Tins word first fX'Curs as 
given to Abram by the Canaanites ((Jen. xiv. 
18) because ho hiul crossed the Euphrat' s. 
'I'he name is also derived from “ hr-- 

yond, on the other side,” but this is essen- 
tially the same with the preceding explana- 
tion, since both imply that Abraham and his 
posterity were called llebrnws in ord#'r to 
expretw a distinction between the E. 

and W. of the Eupbrntes. It w<»uUl thet rfoiv 
appear that Hebrew waa a cit-Eupb rattan 
word applied to trail*' Eaphratiati iuuuigrauts 
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The term Iiraelite wiui used by the Jews of 
themeelyes among themeelyes, the term He- 
brew waa the name by which they were 
known to foreigners. The latter was ac- 
cepted liy the Jews in their external rela- 
tions ; and after the general substitution of 
the word Jew^ it still found a place in that 
marked and special feature of national con- 
tradistinction^ the language. All the Books 
of the Old Testament are written in the He- 
brew language, with the exception of the 
following passages — Dan. ii. 4-yii. ; Ez. iv. 
8-vi. 18, and vii. 12-26 ; Jer, x. 11 — which 
are in Chaldee. Both Hebrew and Chaldee 
are sister dialects of a great family of lan- 
guages, to which the name of Semitic is 
usually given, from the real or supposed de- 
scent of the people speaking them from the 
patriaich Shem. The dialects of this Semitic 
family may be divided into three main 
branches : — 1. The Northern or Aramaean, 
lo which the Chaldee and Syriac belong. 2. 
The Southern^ of which the Arabic is the most 
important, and which also includes the Ethi- 
opic. 3. The CmtraJt which comprises the 
Hebrew and the dialects si>okcn by the other 
inhabitants of ralestino, such as the Canaan- 
ites and rhoeniciuiis. 

IIKBUKWS, EPISTLE TO THE. There 
has been a wide difference of opinion respect- 
ing the authorship of this Epistle. The Mipcr- 
scn])tion, the ordinary source of information, 
is wanting ; but there is no reason to doubt 
that at first, everywhere, except in '^orth 
Africa, St. Paul wnis regarded as the author. ^ 
Clement of Alexandria ascribed to St. Luke , 
tl»e transUitiim of the Epistle into Greek ■ 
(r<»ni a Hebrew original of St. Paul. Origen 
be lieved that the thoughts wrere St. Paul’s, 
the language and composition St. Luke’s or 
Cleiiient’s of Kome. Tortulllan names Ilar- 
mibas us the reputed author according to the 
North Afi'ican tradition. Luther’s conjecture 
that A polios was the author has been adopted 
by many. — The Epistle was probably addressed 
TO the Jews in Jerusalem and Palestine. The 
argument of the Epistle is such as could be 
used with ntost efiTcct to a church consisting 
oxclUHivcly ('f Jew s by birth, personally fami- 
liar with and attached to the Temple-service. 
It was eviiently written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in A.n. 70. The whole 
urguinent, and specially the passages viii, 4 
and sq,, ix, 6 and sq*« and xiiL 10 and sq*, 
imply that the Temple was standing, and 
that its usual course of Divine service w^as 
carried on without interruption. The date 
which best agrees with the traditionary ao- 
count of the authomhip and destination of 
the Epistle Is A.fi. fiE, ebont tt|e end of BL 
PauiV UoprhMMinMwit atRome* or a year after 


Albinos succeeded Festus as Procurator.— -We 
have already seen that Clement of Alexandria 
stated that the Epistle was written by St. 
Paul in Hebrew, and translated by St. Luke 
into Greek. But nothing is said to lead us 
to regard it as a tradition, ratner than a 
conjecture suggested by the style of the 
Epistle. In favour of a Greek original wc 
may observe (1.) the purity and easy flow 
of the Greek ; (2.) the use of Greek words 
which could not be adequately expressed in 
Hebrew without long periphrase; (3.) the 
use of paronomasia ; and (4.) the use. of the 
Septuagint in quotations and references.— 
With respect to the scope of the Epistle, it 
should be recollected that, while the nume- 
rous Christian churches scattered throughout 
Judaea (Acts ix. 31 ; Gal. i. 22) were con- 
tinually exposed to persecution from the Jews 
(1 Thess. ii. 14), there was in Jerusalem one 
additional w'capon in the hands of the pre- 
dominant oppressors of the Christians. The 
magnificent national Temple might be shut 
against the Hebrew Christian ; and even if 
thi.s affliction w ere not often laid upon him, 
yet there was a secret burden which he bore 
within him, the knowledge that the end of 
all the beauty and awfulness of Zion was 
rapidly approaching. What could take the 
place of the Temple, and that which was 
behiml the veil, and the Levitical sacrifices, 
and the Holy City, when they should cease 
to exist ? What compensation could Chris- 
tianity offer him for the loss which was 
pressing the Hebrew Christian more and 
more 1 The writer of this Epistle meets the 
Hebrew Christians on their own ground. His 
answer is — “ Your new faith gives you Christ, 
and, in Christ, all you seek, all your fathers 
sought. In Christ the son of God you have 
an Htl-.sufflcieiit Mediator, nearer than angels 
to the Father, eminent above Moses as a 
benefactor, more sympathising and more pre- 
vailing than the High-priest us an intercessor : 
His sabbath awaits you in heaven ; to His 
covenant the old was intended to be subser- 
vient ; 11 is utoneinent is the eternal reality 
of wdiich sacrifices are but the passing shadow ; 
lli.H city heavenly, not made with hands. 
Having Him, believe in Him with all your 
heart, with a faith in the unseen future, 
strong as that of the saints of old, patient 
under present, and prepared for coming woe, 
flill of energy, and hope, and holiness, and 
love.” Such was the teaching of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

UE'BUOK. 1. The third sou of Kohath, 
who was the second son of Levi ; the younget 
brother of Apiram, father of Moses and AatOD 
fEx. vL 18; Num. Ui. 19; I Cbr. vL 
xxU. 18). TheinmiedhtteohildtenorBiM^ 
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are not mentloiied by name (comp. Ex. ri. 
Sly SS)y bat be was the founder of a family 
of Hebronites (Num. til. 27, xxtI. 58 ; 1 Chr. 
xxtI. S8, so, si) or Bene-Hebron (1 Chr. xt. 
0 xxiU. 19). — 9, A eity of Judah (Josh. xt. 
d4) ; situated among the mountains (Josh. 
XX. 7), 20 Roman miles south of Jerusalem, 
and the same distance north of Beersheba. 
Hebron is one of the most ancient cities in 
the world still existing ; and in this respect 
t is the rival of Damascns. It was built, 
says a sacred writer, ** seven years before 
Zoan in Egypt*' (Num. xiii. 22) ; and was a 
well-known town when .Abraham entered 
Canaan 3780 years ago (Gen. xiii. 18). Its 
originuJ name was Kirjath-Arba (Judg. i. 10), 
the city of Arba ; ” so called from Arba, 
the father of Anak, and progenitor of the 
giant Anakim (Josh. xxi. 11, xv. 13, 14). 
The chief interest of this city arises from its 
having been the scene of some of the most 
striking events in the lives of the patriarchs. 
Sarah died at Hebron; and Abraham then 
bought from Ephron the Uittite the field and 
cave of Machpelah, to serve as a family 
tomb (Gen. xxiii. 2-20). The cave is still 
there ; and the massive walls of the llaram 
or mosque, within which it lies, form the 
most remarkable object in the whole city. 
Abraham is called by .Vluhonuncdans eUKhuKl^ 
** the Friend,** i. e. of God, and this is the 
modern name of Hebron, Hebron now con- 
tains about 5000 inhabitants, of whom some 
60 families are Jevrs. It is picturesquely 
situated in a narrow valley, surrounded by 
rocky hills. The valley runs from north to 
south ; and the main quarter of the town, 
surmounted by the lofty walls of the venerable 
Haramy lies partly on the eastern slope (Gen. 
xxxvii. 14 ; comp, xxiii. 19), About a mile 
from the town, up the valley, is one of the 
largest oak-trees in Palestine. This, say 
some, is the very tree beneath which Abra- 
ham pitched bis tent, and it still bears the 
name of the patriarch. 

HEIFER. The Hebrew language has no 
expression that exactly corresponds to our 
heifer ; for both eglah and parah arc applied 
to cows that have calved (1 Sam. vi. 7-12 ; 
Job xxi. 10; Is. vii. 21). The heifer or 
young cow was not commonly used for 
ploughing, but only for treading out the 
corn (Hos. x. 11 ; but sec Judg. xiv. 18), 
when it ran about without any headstall 
(Ueut. XXV. 4) ; hence the expression an 
unbroken heifer*' (Hos. iv. 16 ; A.V. “ back- 
fUdiug *'), to which Israel is compared. 

HEL'BON, a place mentioned only in Kze- 
luel xxviL Geographers have hitherto re- 
presented IJelbon as identical with the city 
ef Aleppo^ isUed Ualeh by the Arabs; but 


there are strong reasons against this, and 
the ancient oily must be identilled with a 
village within a few miles of Damascus, still 
bearing the ancient name ffelbon^ and stiU 
celebrated as producing the finest grapes in 
the country. 

HE'Ll, the father of Joseph, the husband 
of the Virgin Mary (Luke iii. 23) ; main- 
tained by Lord A. Hervey, the latest investi- 
gator of the genealogy of Christ, to have 
been the real brother of Jacob the father of 
the Virgin herself. 

IlELl.. This is the word generally and 
unfortunately used by our translators to 
render the Ilebrew SheoL It would perhaps 
have been better to retain the Ilebrew w'ord 
Sheoiy or else render it always by ** the 
grave** or “the pit.” It Is deep (Job xi. 8) 
and dark (Job xi. 21, 22), in the centre oif 
the earth (Num. xvi. 30 ; Deut. xxxii. 22), 
having within It depths on depths (Prov. ix. 
18], and fastened with gates (Is. xxxviii. 10) 
and bars (Job xvil. 16). In this cavernoui 
realm are the souls of dead men, the liephaim 
and iU-spirits (Pa. Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxix. 48 ; 
Prov. xxiii. 14 ; PIx. xxxi. 17, xxxii. 21). 
It is clear that in many passages of the (). 'f. 
Sheol can only mean “ the grave,” and is sc 
rendered in the A. V. (see, for example, (ien. 
xxxvii. 35, xiii. 38 ; I Sam. ii. 6 ; Jt)b xiv. 
13). In other passages, however, it soeias 
to involve a notion of punishment, and is 
therefore rendered in the A. V. by the word 
' IleL.” But in many ca*4es this trunnUition 
misleads the reader. It is obviou^, for in- 
stance, that Job xi. 8 ; Ps. cxxxix. H ; Am. 
ix. 2 (where “ hell” is used as the antithe*<iH 
of “heaven”), merely iUustrate the Jewish 
notions of the locality of Shcoi in the b<iwels 
of the earth. In the N. T. the word JIa<le*<. 
like Sheoly sometimes means merely “ the 
grave*’ (Hev. xx. 13; Acts ii. 31 ; 1 CVr. 
XV. 55), or in general “ the unseen w'«>rld.‘* 
It is ill this sense that the creeds say of our 
Lord “ He went down into hell,” ineinuiiK 
the state of the dead In general, witlunil any 
restriction of happiness or misery, a doctrine 
certainly, though only virtually, 
in Scripture (Eph. iv. 9; Acts ii, 25-31), 
Elsew'here in the N. T. Hade.s is iiseti of a 
place of torment (Luke xvi. 23 ; 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; 
Matt. xl. 23, &o.). Consequently it has heeu 
the prevalent, almost the universul, notion 
that Hades is an intermediate state betwe^en 
death and resurrection, divided into two 
parts, one the abode of the bh^sed and tin 
othi^r of the lost. In holding this view, main 
reliance is placed on the parable of 
and Laaarus ; but it ts impossible to grouml 
the proof of an important theological doctrine 
on a passage which confeasedly abounds in 
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Jewish metaphors. The word most frequently 
nscd in the N. T. for the place of future 
punishment is Gehenna or Gehenna of fire, 
[Gkhknma and HiKNO»f.] 

UKI/LKN 1ST. 1 n one of the earliest no- 
tices of the first Christian Church at Jeru- 
salem (Acts vi. 1), two distinct parties are 
recognised among its members, “Hebrews” 
and “ lieUtMiists” (Grecians), who appear to 
stand towards one another in some degree 
ill a relation of jealous rivalry (comp. Acts 
ix. 29). 'J'he name, according to its deriva- 
tion, marks a class distinguished by peculiar 
habits, and iu>t by descent. Thus the Hel- 
lenists us u body included not only the prose- 
lytes of Greek (or foreign) parentage, but 
also those Jews who, by settling in foreign 
countries, had adopted the prevalent form of 
the current Greek civilisation, and vrith it 
the iw‘ of the common Greek dialect. 

HKLMKT. [Aims.] 

UKM OF GAKMKNT. The importance 
which the later Jews, especially the Tharisces 
(Matt, xxiii. 5), attached to the hem or fringe 
of their garmcMits was founded upon the re- 
gulation in Nuin. xv. 38, 39, which gave a 
symbolical meaning to it. 

IIK'MAN, son of Joel, and grandson of 
Samuel the prophet, a Kohathitc. He is 
calle<l “ the singer,” rather, the mmician 
(1 (’hr. vi, 33), and was the tirst of the three 
i.i‘vitos to whom was committed the vooal and 
instrumental music of the temple-siTvice in 
the reign of I>avi<l (1 Clir. xv. 1 C-22), AK.jih 
and Klhan, or rather, according to xxv. I, 3, 
Jciluihan, biing his colleagues. A further 
account of lieman is given 1 ('.’hr. xxv., where 
he is called (ver. 5) “tlie king’s seer in the 
matters i>f (iod.” Whether or no this lieman 
is the person to whom the 88Lh Psalm is 
ascribed is tloubtful. lie is there called “the 
Kzrahite;” and the 89lh Psalm is ascribed 
to “ Kthan the Pzrubite.” 

11KM1.G(!K. The Hebrew rosh is rendered 
“ hemlock” in two pasK;iges (llos. x, 4 ; Am. 
»i. 1 2), but elsewhere “gall.” [Gall.] 

HilN. The hen is nowhere noticed in the 
Hi hie except in Matt. xxni. 37 ; Luke xiii. 
31. That a bird so common in I'alesUne 
should receive such sliglit notiee, is certainly 
<dngiilar. 

HK'NA jw'ems to have been one of the chief 
rities of a monarchical state which the Assy- 
rian kings hud reduced shortly before the 
time of M nnacherib (2 K. xix. 13; Is. xxxvii. 
13). At no gieat distance from Sippara (now 
is an ancient town called Ana or 
AfMhf which may be the same as Hena. 

HKlPMAS, the name of a Christian resi- 
dent at Romo to whom Bt. Paul sends greeting 
in his Epistle to the Koiuans (xvi. U)» Ire- 


naeus, TartalUan, and Origen agree in attri* 
bating to him the work called the Shepherd . 
which is supposed to have been written in 
the pontificate of Clement 1. ; while others 
affirm it to have been the work of a namesake 
in the following age. It existed for a long 
time only in a Latin version, but the first 
part in Greek is to be found at the end of the 
Codex Sinaiticus. It was never received into 
the canon ; but yet was generally cited with 
respect only second to that which was paid 
to the authoritative books of the N. T* 

HER'MES, a Christian mentioned in ttom 
xvi. 14. According to tradition he was one oi 
the Seventy disciples, and afterwards Bishop 
of Dalmatia. 

HEKMOG'KXES, a person mentioned by 
St. Paul in the latest of all his Epistles 
(2 Tim. i. 16) when all in Asia had turned 
away from him, and among their number 
“ Ptiygellus and Ilermogcnes.” 

IIEH'MON, a mountain on the north- 
eastern border of Palestine (Dent. iii. 8 ; 
Josh. xii. 1), over against Lebanon (Josh. xi. 
17), adjoining the plateau of Bashan (I Chr, 
V. 23}, It stands at the southern end, and 
is the culminating ]>oint of the anti-Libanus 
range ; it towers high above the ancient 
border-city of Dan and the fountains of the 
Jordan, and is the most conspicuous and 
beautiful mountain in Palestine or Syria. 
The name Herman was doubtless suggested 
by its appearance — “ a lofty prominent peak,” 
visible from afar. The Sidonioiis called it 
Sirioftf and the Amoriles Skenir, It was 
also named “the elevated” (Deut. iv. 

48). So now, at the present *lay, it is called 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, “ the chief-mountain ; ” and 
Jebel eth~Thelj^ “ snowy mountain.” When 
the whole country is parched with the summer 
sun, white lines of snow streak the head of 
IJermon. This mountain was the great land- 
mark of the Israelites. It was associated 
with their northern border almost as inti- 
mately as the sea was with the western. 
Hermon has three summits, situated like the 
angles of a triangle, and about a quarter of a 
mile from each other. This may account for 
the expression in Ps. xlii. 7 (6), “ I will re- 
member thee from the land of the Jordan and 
the HernwnsJ** In two passages of Scripture 
this mountain is called BaaUhertnon (Judg. 
iii. 3 ; 1 Chr. v. 23), possibly becanse Baal 
was there worshipped. The height of Hermon 
has never been measured, though it has often 
been estimated. It may safely be reckoned 
at 10,000 feet. 

HER'OD. This family, though of Idumaean 
origin, and thus aliens by race, were Jews 
in faith. — I. Haaon rna OaaAT was the 
second son of AntIpater, an Idumaean, whe 
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was appointed Procurator of Judaea by JuUus 
Caesar* Ji»c. 47* and Cypros* an Arabian of 
nob)e. aqM 9 enti At the time of his father*^ 
eleyaUon*. though only fifteen years old* h* 
Teceired thq gorerninent of Galilee* and 
shortly afterwards that of Coelc-Syria. When 
dmtony came to Syria, b.c. 41, he appointed 
Herod and his elder brother Fhasacl tetrarchi 
of Judaea* Herod was forced to abandon 
Judaea next year by an invasion of the Par< 
thlans, who supported the claims of Antigonus, 
the repr^ntative of the Asmonaean dynasty 
and fied to Rome (b.c. 40). At Rome he was 
well received by Antony and Octavian, an< 
was appointed by the senate king of Judaea 
to the exclusion of the Hasmonaean line. In 
the course of a few years, by the help of the 
Romans, he took Jerusalem (n.c. 37), an< 
completely established his authority through- 
out his dominions. After the battle of Actium 
he visited Octavian at Rhodes, and his nobh 
bearing won for him the favour of the con 
yueror, who confirmed him in the possession 
of the kingdom, b.c. 31, and in the next yeai 
increased it by the addition of several im- 
portant cities, and afterwards gave him th< 
province of Trachonitis and the district oi 
Paneas. The remainder of the reign of Herod 
was undisturbed by external troubles, but his 
domestic life was embittered by an almosi 
uninterrupted series of injuries and cruel acts 
of vengeance. The terrible acts of bloodshed 
which Herod perpetrated in his own family 
were accompanied by others among his sub 
jects equally terrible, from the number who 
fell victims to them. According to the well- 
known story, he ordered the nobh‘j« whom he 
had called to him in his last moments to be 
executed immediately after his dece<'ise, that 
BO at least his death might be attended by 
universal mourning. It was at the time of 
his fatal illness that he must have caused 
the slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem 
(Matt. U. 16*18), and from the comparative 
insignificance of the murder of a few yoting 
children in an , unimportant village when con- 
Uiustod with the deeds which he curried out 
or designed, it is not surprising that Josephus 
bus passed it over in silence. In dealing 
with the religiotts feelings or prejudices of 
t|ie Jews* Hejod showed as great contempt 
fG||r public opinion as in the execution of his 
personal v^mreanpe. But while he alienated 
iu tbie manner the afibotions of the Jews by 
hM cruelty and disregard for the Law* ho 
odmmd Jerusalem with many splendid mo* 
numents of his teste end magnifieenee. The 
Tsoiplo* whieb be rebuilt with scrujmlous 
«ai»« woe the gieatesl of these wprks. The 
r as inm ihm wae begun B«o«fi0,eind' the Teniple 
Ifilrif mm completed in n ym* oihI u 


But Aresh additions were oons^ently made in 
succeeding years* so that it was taid that the 
Temple was << built in forty and six years” 
(John ii. 30), a phrase which expresses the 
whole period from the commencement of 
Herod's work to the oomplotion of the latest 
addition then made. — II. Hkroi> Antipas 
was the son of Herod the Great by Maltbace, 
a Samaritan. His father had originally des- 
tined him as his successor in the kingdom, 
but by the last change of his >^ill appointed 
him “tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea” (Matt, 
xiv. I ; Luke ill. 10, ix. 7 ; Acts xiii. 1. 
Cf. Luke iii. 1). He first married a daughter 
of Aretas, ” king of Arabia Pclraea,” but 
after some time he made overtures of mar- 
riage to Hcrodias, the wife of his half-brother 
Herod-Philip, which she received favourably. 
Aretas, indignant at the insult offered to his 
daughter, found a pretext for invading the 
territory of Herod, and defeated him with 
great loss. This defeat, according to the 
famous piissage in Josephu.s, was attributed 
by many to the murder of John the Baptist, 
which had been committed by Antipas shortly 
before, under the influence of Hcrodias (Matt, 
xiv. 4 If.; Mark vi. 17 ff. ; Luke iii. 19). 
At a later time the ambition of Hcrodias 
proved the cause of her husband's ruin. She 
urged him to go to llori<e to gain the title of 
king (cf. Mark vi. 14); but he was oppostvl 
at the court of Caligula by the emissarie.s o/ 
Agi’ippa, and conclcianed to perpetual banish- 
me’'t at Lugdunuin, a.d. C9. Hcrodias 
voluntarily shared his punishment, and he 
died in exile, Pilate took occasion from our 
Lord’s residence in Galilee to semi Him loi 
examination (Luke xxiii. 0 fi’.) to Jlor(»d 
Antipas, who cam© up to Jcru^aU iu to cele- 
brate the l’aasov(T. The city of Tiukuias, 
which Antipas founded and named ia honour 
of the emperor, wsis the roost consp:c'.:ou^ 
monument of his long reign.-" lU. IlKnoa 
PniMP 1. (i'hilip, Mark vi, 17) was the sou 
of Herod the Great, and Mariumne, and must 
be carefully distinguished from the telrareb 
Philip. He inaiTied ifer<Miui«* the sister oi 
Agrippa 1., by whom he laid a claogUt< t 
Mome. HerodiJis, hov^cver, left bint, and 
made an infamoua marriage with his hulf* 
brother Herod Antipus (Matt. xiv. 3; Mark 
vi, 17 ; Luke ilL 19). He was excluded 
from all share in his father's )K>sseKsionft in 
consequence of bis mother's treachery, soil 
lived afterwards in a prltatt station. — IV. 
iKBop Puiup 11. was tbs son of HermI the 
Great and C^hopstnik* Like bis half-brothers 
Antipas snd AfshsUhs* ho Mas brought up 
X boms* He rsoefted ip hie 
msai.Baianaa* Aiinu«it|s (Gaul* 

ottlMs}* mid eosod- AbeMV’ JsMiia with 
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thfl. title of tetraroh (Luke ill. 1). He built 
a new city on the lite of Paneai, near the 
eouroes of the Jordan, which he called 
Caesarea (Matt. xtI. 18; Mark viii. 37), 
and raised Bethsaida to the rank of a oily 
undor the title of Julias, and died there 
A.D. 84. lie married Salome, the daughter 
of Herod Philip 1. and Herodias.->-V. Hkbod 
Aouippa 1. was the son of Aristobulus and 
Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great, 
lie was brought up at Home with Claudius 
and Drusus, and after a life of ▼aiioua Ticis' 
sUudes, was thrown Into^ prison by Tiberius, 
where he>remalned till the accession of Caius 
(paligula) A.n. 87. .The new emperor gare 
him the goTornments formerly held by the 
tctrarchs Philip end Lysanlaa, and bestowed 
on him the ensigns of royidty and other 
marks of favour (Aots zii. 1). On the 
banishment of AnUpaa, his doniinions were 
added to those already held by Agrippa. 
Afterwards Agrippa. rendered important 
services to Claudius, and received from him 
in return (a.d. 41) the government of Judaea 
and Samaria. Unlike his predecessors, 
Agri)ipa was a strict observer of the l.aw, 
and ho sought with success the favour of the 
Jew's. It is probable that it was with this 
view he put to death James the son of 
Zobedee, and fortber imprisoned Peter (Acts 
xii. 1 if.). But his sudden death interrupted 
his ambitious projects. In the fourth year 
of his reign over the whole of Judaea (a.d. 
44 ) Agrippa attended some games at Cacsi* t ea, 
held in honour of the Emperor. When he 
appeared in the theatre (Acts xii. 21) his 
flatterers saluted him us a god; and sud- 
denly he was seised with terrible pains, and 
being carried from the theatre to the palace 
died after five days* agony. — VI. Hf.rod 
AonipPA 11. was the son of Herod Agrippa I. 
and Cyprus, a grand-niece of llerpd the 
Great. At the time of the death of his father 
A.i>. 4^ he was St Koine. Not long after- 
wards, however, the Emperor gave him 
(about A.D. 80) the kingdom of CUalcis, which 
had belonged to his uncle ; and then trans- 
ferred him 83) to the tetrarohies 

formerly hold by Philip ,andl Lysanias witli 
the title of king (AcUdixTi^ ^bi- 

tion in which he stoo^.fo his sister Berenice 
(Aou XXV. 18) was tim oante of grave sus- 
piolon. Ip the last Bi^ituua war Agrippa 
took pan wjith the Kopngns^ .aig^ the 
foil uf retire^ with JB^renice to 

Hotnev whore hh died in, ihi|» thirdryfar of 
Trajan, !l^ Appeamnoe pt Ch. 
Fhui Worn. 

chariiitiiiiita Inlitar t Thi **iieh»i** tWfoh 

wlilah; - 

ltym»M4sntoat>.iiUb 


bis general bearing ; and the cold iraily with 
which he met the impassioned words of the 
Apostle (Acts xxvl. 27, 28} suits the temper 
of one who was contented to take part in the 
destruction of his natigpt 

HERO'DIAN& In the account which Is 
given by St. Matthew (xxU. 18 ff.) and St. 
Mark (xii. 18 ff.) of the last efforta made by 
different sections of the Jews to obtain firom 
our Lord Himself the materials for His ac- 
cusation, a party under the natne of Iforo- 
dtmw is represented as acting in concert 
with the Phai'isees (MatW xxii. L6.; Mark 
xii. 13 ; comp, also ill. 6, viii. 15). There 
were probably many who saw in the power 
of the Herodian fomily the pledge of the 
preservation of their national existence in 
the face of Roman ambition. Two distinct 
classes might thus unite in supporting what 
was a domesUo tyranny as contrasted with 
absolute dependence on Rome : those who 
saw in the llerods a protection against direct 
heathen rule, and those who were inclined to 
look with satisfaction upon such a compro- 
mise between the ancient faith .and heathen 
civilisation, as Herod the Great and his suc- 
cessors had endeavoured to realise, as the true 
and highest consummation of Jewish hopes. 

HERO'DIAS, daughter of Aristobulus, one 
of the sons of Mariamne and Herod the 
Great, and consequently sister of Agrippa 1. 
She first married Herod Philip 1. ; then sh« 
eloped from him to marry Herod Antipu.., 
her step-uncle, who had been long married 
to, and was still living with, the daughter of 
Aeneas or Aretas, king of Arabia. The con- 
sequences both of the crime, and of the re- 
proof which it incurred, arc well known. 
Aretus made war upon Herod for tUo injury 
done to his daughter, and routed him with 
the loss of his whole army. The head of 
John the Baptist was grant^ to the request 
of Herodias (Matt. xiv. 8-11 ; Mark vl. 24- 
28). According to Josephus the execution 
took place in a fortress called. Machaerus, 
looking down upon the Dead Sea from the 
south. She accompanied Antipas Into exile 
to Lugdunum. 

HERO' DION, a relative of 8t. Paul, to 
w,hom he sende his salutation amongst the 
Christians of the Roman Chibeh (Bom. xvi. 
11 ). 

HEBON* The Hebrew amdphtUk appeacs 
M the name of an unclean bird in Lot. xI. 
19,Daul. xiv* 18. It was probably a generic 
name ipr a well-known class of birds. The 
only. jNoittt on which any two ooromantatoie, 
•earn to agree la that it is nel the Aspwii#.;. On 
elymolpylcal grounds, Geseniutvconsldemtlie 
a^imgeppUeiAjs to some irritabla hMt pen* 

tlMiigooei. I. ^ 
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HESH’BON, the cepitel dty of Slhon kins 
•f the Amorites (Ktiin, zzl. 26). It stood 
on the western border of the bifrh plain 
(ifisAor, Josh. zUi. 17), and on the boundary- 
line between the tribes of Reuben and Gad. 
The mins of JTeshA^ 20 miles east of the 
Jordan, on the parallel of the northern ec.d 
of the Dead Sea, mark the site, as they bear 
the name, of the ancient Ileshlion. There 
are many cisterns among the ruins (comp. 
Cant. Tii. 4). 

HESH'MON, a place named, with others, 
as lying in the extreme south of Judah (Josh. 
XT. 27). 

IIETII, the forefather of the nation of thx 
JI iTTiTBS. In the genealogical tables of Gen. 
X. and 1 Chr. i., Heth is a son of Canaan. 
The Hittites were therefore a Ilamite race, 
neither of the “ country ** nor the “ kin- 
dred *’ of Abraham and Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 8, 
4, xxviii. 1, 2). 

lIEZEKl'An, twelfth king of Judah, son 
of the apostate Ahas and Abi (or Abijah), 
ascended the throne at the age of 25, b.c. 
726. Hexekiah was one of the three most per- 
fect kings of Judah (2 K. xTlil. 5*, Ecclus. xlix. 
4 ). His first act was to purge, and repair, 
and reopen with splendid sacrifices and {>crfect 
cseremonial, the Temple which had been de- 
spoiled and neglected during the cureless and 
idolatrous reign of his father. This conse- 
cration was accompanied by a revival of the 
theocratic spirit, so strict as not even to 
spare the high places,” which, although 
tolerated by many well-intentioned kings, 
had naturally been profaned by the worship 
of images and Ashcrahs (2 K. xviii. 4). A 
still more decisive act was the destruction of 
a brazen serpent, said to have been the one 
used by Moses in the miraculous healing of 
the Israelites (Xum. xxi. 9), which had 
oecome an object of adoration. When the 
kingdom of Israel had fallen, Jlczekiah ex- 
tended his pious endeavours to Ephraim and 
Manasseh ; and by inviting the scattered in- 
habitants to a peculiar Passover, kindled 
their indignation also against the idolatrous 
practices which still '^ntinued among them. 
This Passover was, from the necessities of 
the case, celebrated at an unusual, though 
not illegal (Num. ix. 10, 11) time; and by | 
an excess of l^ritical zeal it was continued ' 
^for the unprecedented period of fourteen 
days (2 Chr. xXix., xxx., xzxl.). At the 
head of a repentant and united people, 
Hezekiah ventured to assume the aggres- 
sive against the Philistines ; and in a smies 
of victories not only rewon ibe cities which 
his father had lost (2 Chr. xxviii. 18), but 
even dispossessed them of their own cities, 
except Qaza (2 K* xviii. 8) and Gath. It 


was perhaps to the purposes of this war that 
he applied the money which would otherwise 
have been used to pay ibe tribute exacted by 
Shalmaneser, according to the agreement of 
Ahaz with his prtMlecessor, Tiglatb-Pileser. 
When, after the capture of Samaria, the king 
of Assyria applied for this impost, Hezekiah 
refused it, and in open rebellion omitted to 
send even the usual presents (2 K. xviii. 7). 
Instant war was averted by the heroic and 
long-con tin tied resistance of the Tyrians 
under their king Eluloeiis. Tliis must have 
been a critical and intensely anxious perital 
for Jerusalem ; and Hezekiah used every 
available means to strengthen his position, 
and render his capital impregnable (2 K. xx. 
20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 8-5, 80; Is. xxii. 8-11, 
xxxiii. 18). According to a scheme of chro- 
nology proposed by Dr. Uincks, Hezekiah *s 
dangerous illness (2 K. xx. ; Is. xxxviii. ; 
2 Chr. xxxii. 24) nearly synchronised with 
Sargon*B futile invasion, in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah’s reign, eleven yearn before 
Sennacherih'i invasion. That it must have 
preceded the attack of Sennacherib is nearly 
obvious from the promise in 2 K. xx. 6, as 
well as from modern discoveries. Hezekiah, 
whose kingdom was in a dangerous crisis, 
and who had at that time no heir (for 
Manasseh was not liorn till long afteruards, 
2 K. xxi. 1), “turned his face to the wall 
and wept sore ” at the threatene*! approach 
of di.Hsolutum God had compassion on his 
anguish, and heard his prayer. Isaiah had 
hardly left the palace when he wa.** ordered 
to promise the king immediate recovery, and 
a fresh lea.se of life, ratifying the promisi* h\ 
sign, and curing the boil by a plaster of 
figs. Various ambansadors came with letters 
and gifts to congratulate Hezekiah on his 
recovery (2 Chr. xxxii. 23), and among 
them an embas.sy from Mcrodach-Raladnn 
(or Bcrodach, 2 K. xx. 12), the viceroy of 
Babylon. The ostensible object of this uihs- 
sion was to compliment Hezekiah ou his 
convalescence (2 K. xx. 12; Is. xxxix. 1) ; 
but its real purt>ose was to rliscover how far 
an alliance l^etween the two powers was jxw- 
sible or desirable, for Mcrodach-Baladau, 
less than Hezekiah, was in apprehension of 
the Assyrians. Community of interest made 
Hezekiah receive the ovirrtures of Babylon 
with unooDcealed gratification; and, per- 
haps, to enhance the opinion of his own 
im|>orUtnce as an ally, he displayed to the 
mesiiengers the princely treasmres which he 
and hie predecessors had accumulated. If 
ostentation were his motive it received a 
terrible rebuke, and lie waa inforined by 
Isaiah that front the then tottering and 
subordinate province of Babylon, and not 
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from the mighty AMyria« wonld come the 
ruin and captivity of Judah (Is. xxxix. 5). 
Sargon wan succeeded (b.o. 702) by hia eon 
Sennacherib, whose two invasions occupy the 
greater part of the Scripture records con- 
cerning the reign of Tiezekiah. The first of 
these to<jk place in the third year of Senna- 
cherib (n.c. 702), and occupies only three 
verses (2 K. xviii. 13-10), though the route 
of the advancing Asfsyrians may be traced in 
]s. X. 5, \i. The main hope of the political 
faction was the alliance with Egypt, and 
they seem tt» have souglit it by presents and 
private entreaties (Is. xxx. 6). The account 
given of this first invasion in the A7ifiaU «/ 
Sennacherib is that he attacked Ilczekiah 
*>ecausc the Ekronites had sent their king 
Padiya (or “ Iladdiya ”) as a prisoner to 
Jrrnsalem (cf. 2 K. xviii. 8) ; that he took 
forty-six cities (“all the fenced cities” In 
2 K. xviii. 13 is apparently a general ex- 
pression, cf. xix, 8) and 200,000 prisoners ; 
that he besieged Jerusalem with mounds (cf. 
2 K. xix. 32) ; and although Hexekiah pro- 
mised to pay 800 talents of silver (of which 
perhaps 300 only were ever paid) and 30 of 
gold (2 K. xviii. 14), yet not content with 
this he mulcted him of a part of his domi- 
nions, and gave them to the kings of Ekron, 
Ashdotl, and Gaxa, In almost every par- 
ticular this account agrees with the notice in 
Scripture. Ilozekiah's bribe (or tine) brought 
a K'lnpnrary release, for the Assyrians marched 
into Egypt, where, if IIerod(»tus and Josephus 
are to be trusted, they advanced wfthout 
resistance to I’elusium. In spite of this 
advantage, Sennacherib was forced to raise 
the sit'ge of relusium by the advance of 
Tirliakah or Tarakos. Uotiirning from his 
futile expedition, Sennacherib “dealt trea- 
nhoronsly” with Hezckiah (la. xxxiii. 1) by 
attacking the stronghold of Lachiah, This 
was the commoTU'emciU (»f that second inva- 
sion rcsjnx'ling which wo have such full 
di't.iils in 2 K. xviii, 17 sep ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
ii sq. ; Is. xxxvi. From Lachiah .Sennache- 
rib sent against Jcnusalem an army under 
twt> ortlcers and hia cupbearer the orator 
Kuhshakeli, with a blasphemous and insult- 
ing auinmona to surrender. Hexekiah’s 
ministers were thrown into anguish and 
dismay, but the undatintcd Isaiah hurled 
back threatening for threatening with un- 
rivalled elotjueneo and force. Meanwhile 
Sennacherib, having Uken I.achish, was 
besieging l.ibnah, when, alarmed by a 
“ rumour ** of Tirhakab’s advance, he was 
forced to relinquish once more his imme- ■ 
dlatc designs, and content himself with a | 
defiant letter to Hcackhih. The next event i 
of the campaign, about which we are In- I 


formed, la that the Jewish king with simple 
piety prayed to God with Sennacherib’s letter 
outspread before him, and received a prophecy 
of immediate deliverance. Accordingly “ that 
night the Angel of the Lord went out and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 
men.” There is no doubt that some secon- 
dary cause was employed in the accomplish- 
ment of this event. We are certainly “ not 
to suppose,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “ that 
the angel went about with a sword in his 
hand stabbing them one by one, but that 
some powerful natural agent was employed.” 
Josephus, followed by an immense majority 
of ancient and modern commentators, attri- 
butes it to the Pestilence. Ilczekiah only 
lived to enjoy for about one year more bis 
well-earned peace and glory. lie slept with 
his fathers after a reign of twenty-nine years, 
in the 56th year of his age (o.c. 697). 

HE3Z’K)X, a king of Aram (Syria), father 
of I'abrimon, and gnrandfuthor of Bcnhadad I. 
11c and his father are mentioned only in 1 K. 
XV. 18. He is probably identical with Uezox, 
the contemporary of Solomon, in I K. xi. 23 ; 
the two names being very similar in Hebrew, 
and still more so in the versions. 

IIIDDKK'EL, one of the rivers of Eden, 
the river which “ gocth eastward to Assyria” 
(Gen. ii. 14), and which Daniel calls “the 
Great river ” (Dan. x. 4), seems to have been 
rightly identified by the LXX, with the Ti- 
gris. Dekel is clearly an equivalent of Digla 
or Diglath^ a name borne by the Tigris in all 
ages. The name now in use among the in- 
habitants of Mesopotamia is Difleh. 

I II 'EL, a native of Bethel, who rebuilt 
Jericho in the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvi, 34) ; 
and in whom was fulfilled the curse pro- 
nounced by Joshua (Josh, v, i, 26). 

IIIEIIAP’OLIS. This place is mentioned 
only once in Scripture (Col. iv. 13), with 
CoLossAR and Laodicra. Such asw^ciation 
is just what we should expect ; for the three 
towns were all in the basin of the Maeandor, 
and within a few miles of one another. 

IUGGAI'ON, a word which occurs three 
imes in the book of Psalms (ix. 17, xix. 15, 
xcii. 4). The word has two meanings, one 
►f a general character implying thonghtf re* 
flectiwi, and another in Ps. ix. 17, and Ps. 
xcil. 4, of a technical nature, the precise 
meaning of which cannot at this distance of 
time be determined. 

IIIGII PLACES. From the earliest times 
It was the custom among all nations to erect 
altars and places of worship on lofty and 
conspicuous spots, 'fo this general custom 
we find constant allusion In the Bible (Is, 
ixv. 7 ; Jer. iil. C ; Ea. vi. 13, xviii, 6 ; Ilos. 
T. 18), and It is especially attributed to the 
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; Ifjted^nn ntetemtete. .ti^ bnmodlalo ntliibboarlibod (9 Gbr. a^xlr. 

ilL 9*4» xnad. 94)» wbiHk sliova Ifamt Alter tbo Hum nf Joateh^wo fliuf no Ibrther 
tbo praetioB waa then , as bmooeat aa it was mention of theae JohorleCio high plaoee. 
natural; and although it afterwards became HIGH-PE1X8T. 1. Lnoai^T.— -The first 
mli^led with Idolatrous obserranoos (Num* disttnet aeparatton of Aaron to the office of 
xxitt. 5)» it was in ItseU fiir leas likelj to be the priesthood, which previously belonged to 
abused than the consecration of groves (Hob. the first-bdm, whs that recsorded Ex, xxviii. 
hr. in).: It Is, however, quite obvious that if We find fToip the very first the following 
every, grove and eminence had been suffered eharacterlstie attributes of Aaron and the 
to become a place I6r legitimate worship, high-priests his successors, as distingruished 
especially in a country where they had aU ftorn the otter priests:* — (1.) Aaron alone 
ready been defiled with the sins of poly- was anointed (Lev. viii. .|2), whence one of 
theism, the utmost danger would have re- the distinctive epithets of the high-priest was 
suited to the pure worship of the one tine « the anointed priest *• (I^ev. iv. 3, 5, Ifi, 
God. It was therefore implicitly forbid len xxi. 10 ; see Num. xxxv. 25). This appears 
by the law of Moses (Deut. xii. 11-14), also from Ex. xxix. 20, 30. The unoluting 
which also gave the strictest injunction to j of the sons of Aaron, t. s. the common 
destroy these monuments of Canaanisish j prieste, seems to have been confined to 
Idolatry (Lev. xxvi. SO; Num. xxxUL 52 sprinkling their garments with the anointing 
DeuL xxxiii. 29). The command was a | oil (Kx. xxix. 21, xxviii. 41, Ac.). The 
prospective one, and was not to come into ; anointing of the high-priest in alluded to in 
force until such time as the tribes were i l*s. cxxxiii. 2. — (2.) The high-priest had n 
settled in the promised land. Thus we find ; peculiar dress, which passed to his successor 
that both Gideon and Manoah built altars | at his death. This dress consisted of eight 
on high places by Divine command (Judg. vi. | parts, as the Kabbins constantly note, the 
25, 26, xiU. 16-23}, and it is quite clear [ 5reatfphife, the epAod with Its curious girdle, 
from the tone of the book of Judges that the role of the ephod, the «n//re, the hroideret^ 
the law on the subject was cither totally for- [ coat or diaper tunic, and the girdle^ the 
gotten or practically obsolete. It is more | materials being gold, blue, red, crimson, and 
surprising to find this law absolutely ignored fine (white) linen (Ex. xxviii.). To the 
at a much later period, when there was no above are added, in vcr. 42, the breeches or 
intelligible reason for its violation — as by drawers (Lev. xvi. 4) of linen ; and to make 
Samuel at Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 10} and at up tl^e number 8, some reckon the high- 
Bethlehem (xvi. 5) ; by Saul at Gilgal priest's mitre, or the plate separately from 
(xiii. 9) and at Ajalon (T a^lr. 35) ; by David the bonnet ; while others reckon the curiout^ 
(1 Cbr. xxi. 26) ; by Elijah on Mount Carmel girdle of the ephod separately from the 
(1 K. xviii. 30) ; and by other prophets j ex»hod. Of these 8 articles of attire, 4 '—viz. 
(1 Sam. X. 5). The explanations which are [ the coat or tunic, the girdle, the breeches, 
given sufficiently unsatisfactory ; but it I and the bonnet or turban {migb4*dh) instead 
is at any rate certain that the worship in j of the mitre (mfltnepfielh)— ^belonged to the 
high places was organised and all but unt- | common priests. Taking the articles of the 
versal throughout Judaea, not only during | higb-priest’s dress in the order in which they 
(1 K. lit. 2-4), but even after the time of are enumerated above, we have (a.) the 
Solomon. The convenience of them was breastplate, or, as it is further nam^ (vers, 
obvious, because, as local centres of religious 15, 29, 80), the breastplate of Judgment, 
worship, they obviate<i the jnpleasant and The breastplate was origHiidly 2 spmis long, 
dangerous necessity of visiting Jerusalem for and 1 span broad, but when doubted it watf 
the celebration of the yearly feasts (2 K. square, the shape in which it was worn, 
xxiii. 9). Many of the pious kings of Judah On it were the 12 preeteus stones, set in 4 
were either too weak or too ill-informed to rows, 3 hei a row, thus eorrespondiiig to the 
repress the worship of Jehovah at these local 12 tribes, and divided in tine same manner 
> sanetuaries, while they of course endeavoured as their camps were ; each stoiie having the 
to prevent it ftom being contaminated with name of one of the ehlldlwn of Israel cn- 
polytheism. At last Heaeklah set himself in graved Upon it. Aocqrdlii^ Cd the LXX* and 
good earnest to the suppression of this pre- Josephus, ^ and in aeqoirdsnee with the Ian- 
valent corruption (2 K. xviii. 4, 22), both in guage dT Bbripture, it thpse stmvss which 
Judah and Israel (2 Chr. xxxL I), although, coiisritat«d:the Urtet ste3u;Thuh^ {Gatw 
so rapid was the growth of the evil, that and T»wwimt.l*--*=^.) \Tlte iqjhod. This 
even hie sweeping reformation required to coiudsted of two parted wf wttteh one oex-ered 
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the baeh, aind thcr other the llmt« I. the 
bmet and upper part of the bodjf; Theae 
were olasped together on tiie shoulder With 
two lArg« onyx stones, eeoh haTlng engnured 
on it 6 of the names of the tribes of Israel. 
It was further united by a ** eurions girdle ** 
of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined 
linen round the waist [ErsoD ; Oikolb]. — 
(e.) The robe of the epbod. This was of 
inferior material to the ephod itself, being all 
of bltie (ver. 31), which implied its being 
only of “ woven work ” (uxix« It 

was worn immediately under the ephod, and 
was longer than it. The bine robe had no 
sleeves, but only slits in the sides for the 
arms to come through. It had a hole for 
the head to pass through, with a border 
round it of woven work, to prevent its being 
rent. 'I he skirt of this ro^ had it remark- 
able triiuniing of |»oinegranat 08 in blue, red, 
and crirtison, with a ^11 of gold between 
each pomegranate alternately. The bells 
were to give a sound when the high-priest 
went in and came out of the Holy Place. — 
(rf.) The mitre or up]»cr turban, with Its 
gohl plate, engraved with Homnkss to th* 
l.oHii, fastene<l to it by a ribb<m of blue. («.) 
The broulered coat was a tunic or long skirt of 
linen with a tcs,M.‘liaUMl or diaper pattern, like 
the setting of a stone. The girdle, also of linen, 
was wound round the body several limes from 
the breast dowmvrards, and the ends hung down ! 
to the ankles. The breeches or drawers, of linen, | 
covered the loins and thighs ; and the boiutet 
was a turban of linen, partially covering -:he 
head, but not in the form of a enno like that of 
the high-priest when the mitre was added to it. 
These fo\ir hist were common to all priests. 
— (:i.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To 
him alone it appeiTaineil, and he alone was 
permitted, to enter the Holy of Holies, which 
he did once a year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, when he 8])rinkled the blood of the 
sin- offering on the mercy-seat, an<l burnt 
incenso within the veil (I,ev. xvi.).— (4.) 
The high-priest had a peculiar place in the 
law of the man.slaycr, and his taking sanc- 
tuary in the cities of refuge. The manslayer 
might not leave the city of refuge during the 
lifetime of the existing high-priest who was 
anointed with the holy oil (Num. xxxv. 25, 
2H). It was also forbidden to the hfgh- 
priest to follow a funeral, or rend his clothes 
for the dead, according to the precedent In 
Ia^v. X, 6 . The Rabbins spe^ak very fre- 
quently of one second in dignity to the high- 
priest, whinn they call the Sagan, and who 
often acted in the high-priesVe room. Ho 
is the same who in the O. T. U called ** the 
second priest” (3 K. xxlii. 4^ xxv. 18). 
Thfix too it ie explained of Annas and 


Qifmilia8<t«akie tbst Anna# mm Sagnn. 
AiMlaiae Is also thought bysome to havo baen 
Sagan, acting for the higb-pHest { Aetsuxliiw 9), 
does not appear by whose authority the 
hlgh«»prlastSWoro^ appointed to their office be* 
fore there were kings of Israel. But as we find 
It InTarlably done by the eivil power in latet 
times, tt is probable that, in the times preceding 
the monarchy, it was by the elders, or Sanhe* 
drlm* It should bo added, that the usual age for 
entering upon the functions of the priesthood, 
according to 2 Chr. xxxi. 17, is considered 
to have been 20 yearn, though a priest or 
high-pricst was not actually Incapacitated if 
he had attained to puberty. Again, accord* 
ing to Lev. xxi., no one that had a blcmUb 
could officiate at the altar. — II. Theoloon 
CALi:.Y. The theological view of the high- 
priesthood docs not fail within the scope of 
this work. It must suffice therefore to 
indicate that such a view w’ould embrace the 
consideration of the office, dress, functions, 
and ministrations of the high-priest, con- 
sidered as typical of the prietyihood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as setting forth under 
shadows the truths which are openly taught 
under the Gospel. This has been done to a 
great extent in the Kpistlc to the Hebrews, 
It would also embrace all the moral and 
spiritual teaching supposed to bo intended by 
such symbols. — III. Histokically. The 
history of the high-priests embraces a period 
of about 1370 years, and a succession of 
about 80 high-priests, beginning with Aaron, 
and ending with Phannias. They naturally 
arrange themselves into three groups — (<i.) 
those before David ; (5.) those from David 
to the captivity ; (c.) those from the return 
of the Babylonish captivity till the cessation 
of the office at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
(a.) The high-priests of the first group who 
are distinctly made known to us as such are 
— 1. Aaron; 2. Eleaxar ; 3. Phinehaa; 4. 
Eli ; 5. Ahitub (I Chr. ix. 11 ; Neh. xi. 11 ; 

1 Sam. xiv. 3) ; 6. Ahiah ; 7. Ahimelech. 
Phinehaa the son of Eli, and father of Ahitub, 
died before his father, and so was not high- 
priest. Of the above, the three first suc- 
ceeded in regular order, Nadab and Ablhu, 
Aaron's eldest sons, having died in the 
wilderness (Lev. x.). lint Eli, the 4xii, was 
of the line of Ithamar. What was the exact 
interval between the death of Phinehus and 
the accession of Eli, what led to the truiisi 
fcrence of the chief priesthood from the lint 
of Kleoaar to that of Ithamar, we have no 
moans of determining firom Scripture. Jose- 
phus asserts that the father of Bukkl — ^whom . 
he calls Joseph, and Abieser, L «. Abishua— 
was the last high-priest of Phlnehas’s Una, 
before Zadok. If Abishua died, leading * > 
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ton or grandson nnder age, El!, at head of about fifty-two years elapsed between the 


the line of Ithamar, might have become high- 
priest as a matter of course, or he might 
haiw been appointed by the elders. If Ahiah 
and Ahimelcch are not variations of the 
name of the same person, they must have 
been brothers, since teth were sons of A hi tab. 
The high-priests then before David's reign 
may be set down as eiffht in number, of whom 
anwM are said in Scripture to have been high- 
priests, and ons by Joscpbns alone. — (fe.) 
Passing to the second group, we begin with 
the unexplained circumstance of there being 
two priests in the reign of David, apparently 
of nearly equal authority, via. Zadok and 
Abiathar (I Chr, xv. U; 2 Sam. vii. 17). 
It is not unlikely that after the death of 
Ahimclech and the secession of Abiathar to 
David, 8anl may have made Zadok priest, 
and that David may have avoided the diffi- 
culty of deciding between the claims of his 
faithful friend Abiathar and his new and 
important ally Zadok by appointing them to 
a joint priesthood : the first place, with the 
Ephod and Urim and Thummim, remaining 
with Abiathar, who was in actual possession 
of them. The first considerable difficulty 
that meets us in the historical survey of the 
high-priests of the second group is to ascer- 
tain who was high-priest at the dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple. Josephus says that 
Zadok was, and the Seder Olam makes him 
the high-priest in the reign of Solomon ; j 
bnt 1 K. jv. 2 distinctly asserts that Azariah 
the son of Zadok was priest under Solomon, 
and 1 Chr. vi. 10 tells us of Azariah, “ he 
it is that executed the priwt's office in the 
temple that Solomon built in Jerusalem," 
obviously meaning at its first completion. 
We can hardly therefore be wrong In saying 
that Axariah the son of Ahiniunz was the 
first high-priest of Solomon’s Temple. The 
priests of this scries ended with Seraiah, 
who was taken prisoner by Nehiizar-adan, 
and slain at Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, 
together with Zephaniah the second priest 
oi Sagan, after the burning of the Temple 
and the plunder of all the sacred vcshcIh 
(2 K. XX. 18). IJis son Jehozadak or Jo- 
scdech was at the same time carried away 
captive (1 Chr. vi. 15). The time occupied 
by these high-priests was about 454 years, 
which gives an averngc of something more 
than twenty-five years to each high-priest. 

It is remarkable that not a single instance is 
recorded after the time of David of an in- 
quiry by Urlm and Thummim. The ministry 
of the prophets seems to have superseded 
that of the bigh-priests (see e, g, 2 Chr. xv., 
xvili., XX. 14, 15 ; 2 K. xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12- 
14; Jer. xxl. 1, 2)* — (o.i An interval of 


high-priests of the second and third group, 
during which there was neither Temple, nor 
altar, nor ark, nor priest. Jehoxadak, or 
Joscdech, as it is written in llaggai (i. 1, 
14, &c.), who should have succeeded Seraiah, 
lived and died a captive at Babylon. The 
pontifical office revived in his son Jesbua, of 
whom such frequent mention is made in Ezra 
and Neherninh, TIaggai and Zechariah, 1 Ivsdr. 
and Ecclus. ; and he therefore stand.s at the 
head of this third and last series, honour- 
ably distinguished fur his zealous co-operation 
with Zcrubbabel in rebuilding the Temple, 
and restoring the dilapidated commonwealth 
of Israel. Under the Syrian domination the 
high-priesthood was brought to the lowest 
degradation by the apostasy and crimes of 
the last Onias or Menclaus, the son of Klcazar, 
and after a vacancy of seven years by the 
brief pontificate of Alcimus, his nd less in- 
famous successor. A new and glorious suc- 
cession of high-priests arose in the Asmonean 
family, who united the dignity of civil rulers, 
and for a time of independent sovereigns, to 
that of the high-priesthood. The Asmonean 
family were priests of the course of Joiarib, 
the first of the twenty-four courses (I Chr. 
xxiv. 7). whose return from captivity is re- 
corded I Chr. ix, 10; Neh. xi. 10. They 
were prol/ably of the house of Silcazar, though 
this cannot be affirmed with certainty. This 
Asmonean dynasty lasted from n.c. 153, till 
the family was damaged by intestine divisions, 
an A then destroyed by TTcrod the fircat. 
Aristobulus, tne last high-priest of his lim-, 
brother of Mariamne, was murdered by order 
of Ilerwl, his brother-in-law, n.c. There 
w'ere no fewer than twenty-eight high-priest'' 
from the reign of Herod to the destrutlion ot 
the Temple by Ihtus, a period of 1 07 yeav.s. 
The N. T. introduces us to some of these 
later, and oft-changing high-priests, viz. 
Annas, Caiapbas, and Ananias. Theophilu**, 
the son of A nan us, was the high -priest from 
whom Saul received letters to the synagogue 
j at Damascus (Acts ix. 1, 11). rimnnia'*, 

I the last high-priest, was upjminted by lot hy 
the Zealots from the course of prieslH calif d 
by Josephus Erduchim {probably a corrupt 
rending for JachiTii). 

lUrJvrAH. 1. Father of Eliakim (2 K. 
xviil. 37, Is. xxii. 20, .\xxvi. 22). [Ei.t- 
SKiM.]— 2. lligh-priest in the reign of .losiah 
(2 K. xxii, 4 sqq. ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9 sqq, ; 

I Efglr. I. 8). According to the genealogy in 
1 Ohr. vi. 13 he was son of Shallum, and 
from Kzr. vii, 1, apparently the ancestor 
Ezra the scribe. Ills high-prirsthwKi nos 
rendered particularly illttstrious by tlie gn at 
reformation effected under it by klug Jtwiah, 
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hj the tolemn Passoyer kept at Jenmalem in 
the ISth year of that king’s re||p, and above 
ill by the discovery whieh he made of the 
book of the law of Moses in the temple. 

HIN. [Mbasuhks.] 

HINDt the female of the common stag or 
esrrtts 0iaphu3, It la frequently noticed in 
the poetical parts of Scripture as emblematic 
of activity (Gen. xlix. 21 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 84 ; 
Ps. kviii. 83 ; Uab. ill. 19), gentleness (Prov. 
V. 19), feminine modesty (Cant. li. 7» iii. 5), 
earnest longing (Ps. xlii. 1), and maternal 
ailbetion (Jer. ziv. 6). Its shyness and 
remoteness from the haunts of men are also 
alluded to (Job xsxiz. 1), and its timidity, 
causing it to cast its young at the sound of 
thunder (Ps. xxix. 9). 

HIN'NOM, VALLEY OF, otherwise called 
** the valley of the son ” or ** children of 
Hinnom,” a deep and narrow ravine, with 
steep, rocky sides to the S. and W. of Je- 
rusalem, separating Mount Zion to the N. 
from the ** Hill of E^il Counsel,” and the 
slopipg rocky plateau of the ” plain of Re- 
phaim” to the 8. The earliest mention of 
the Valley of Hinnom is in Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 
16, where the boundary-line between the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin is described, 
as passing along the bed of the ravine. On 
the southern brow, overlooking the valley at 
its eastern extremity, Solomon erected high 
places for Moleoh (1 K. xl. 7), whose horrid 
rites were revived from time to time in the 
same vicinity by the later idolatrous kings. 
Ahas and Manasseh made their children 
“ pass through the Are ” in this valley (2 K. 
xvi. 8 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 8, xxxiii. 6), and the 
fiendish custom of infant sacrifice to the fire- 
gods seems to have been kept up in Tophet, 
at its S.E. extremity for a coniddorable 
period (Jer. vii. 31 ; 2 K. xxx. 10). To 
ptit an end to these abominations the place 
was polluted by Josiah, who rendered it 
ceremonially unclean by spreading over it 
human bones, and other corruptions (2 K. 
xxili. 10, 13, 14; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4, 5), from 
which time it appears to have become the 
common cesspool of the city, into which its 
sewage was conducted, to be carried ot!f by 
the waters of the Kidron, os well as a lay- 
stall where all its solid filth was oolleotcd. 
Prom its eeremcmial defilement, and from the 
detested and abominable fire of Moleoh, if not 
from Uie supposed everburning frtneral piles, 
the later Jews applied the name of this valley 
Cfe Minnomt Cfehinna^ to denote the place of 
eternal torment. In this sense the word is 
used by our l^rd (Mutt. v. 29, x. 26, zseIU. 
18 I Mai|t lx, 48 $ Luke xii. 5)» 
H 1 FPO 3 pOT»AM 08 . [BattmioTS.] 
Hf'itAM, or HtT’KAUf* of 


Tyre who sent workmen and materials to 
Jemsalem, first (2 Sam. v. 11, 1 Chr. xiv. 1} 
to build a palace for David whom he evei 
loved (1 K. V. 1), and again (1 K. v. 10, viL 
18, 2 Chr. 14, 16) to build the Temple for 
Solomon, with whom he had a treaty of peace 
and commerce (1 K. v. 11, 12). The con- 
tempt with which he recrived Solomon’s 
present of Cahul (1 K. ix. 12) does not appear 
to have caused any breach ^tween the two 
kings. He admitted Solomon’s ships, issuing 
from Joppa, to a share in the profitable trade 
of the Mediterranean (1 K. x. 22) ; and 
Jewish sailors, under the guidance of Tyrians, 
were taught to bring the gold of India (IK. 
ix. 26) to Solomon’s two harbours on the 
Red Sea. — ^2. Hiram was the name of a man 
of mixed race (IK. vii. 13, 40), the principal 
architect and engineer sent by king Hiram 
to Solomon. 

HirTITES, THE, the nation descended 
from Cbeth (A. V. “Heth”), the second 
son of Canaan. Abraham bought from the 
“ Children of Heth,” the field and the cave 
of Machpelah, belonging to Ephron the 
Hittite. They were then settled at the town 
which was afterwards, under its new name 
of Hebron, to become one of the most famous 
cities of Palestine, then bearing the name of 
Kirjath-arba (Gen. xxiii. 19, xxv. 9). When 
the Israelites entered the Promised Land, wo 
find the Ilittitcs taking their part against 
the invader, in equal alliance with the other 
Canaanite tribes (Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3, &c.). 
Henceforward the notices of the Hittites are 
very few and faint. We meet with two 
individuals, both attached to the person of 
David, (1.) •• Ahimelech the Hittite ” 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 6). (2.) “ Uriah the Hittite,” 
one of ” the thirty ” of David’s body-guard 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 39 ; 1 Chr. xi. 41). 

HI’VITES, THE. In the genealogical 
tables of Genesis, “ the Hivite ” is named as 
one of the descendants — the sixth in order — 
of Canaan, the son of Ham (Gen. x. 17 ; 

1 Chr. i.‘ 15). We first encounter the actual 
people of the Hivites at the time of Jacob’s 
return to Canaan. Shcchem was then in 
their possession, Hanior the Hivite being the 
” prince of the land ” (Gen. xxxiv. 2). We 
next meet with the Hivites during the con- 
quest of Canaan (Josh. ix. 7, xi. 19). The 
main body of the Hivites were at this time 
living on the northern confines of western 
Palestine^” under Hormon, in the land of 
Mispeh ” (Josh. xl. 8) — “ in Mount Lebanon, 
from Mount Baal-Hermon to the entering in 
of Hamath” (Judg. Hi. 8, comp. 2 Sam. 
xx!v. 7). 

HO 'BAB. This name is found in tw<v 
places only (Num. x. 29; Judg. Iv. ll) and 
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iW fflu doiiMil whether it denotes the 
; fhthir*lll4ew «r hrotber-in-law of Hoses. 
(1«) la Ihwoar of the letter is the express 
statemeat, that Hobab was **the son of 
Bagnel** (Kum. x. 29); Raguel or Rnel — 
the Hebrew word in both eases is the same 
—being identified with Jethro, not only In 
Ex. ii. 18 (eomp. ill. 1, Ac.), but also by 
Josephus. (2.) In Ihvour of Hobob's identity 
with Jethro are the words of Judg. !▼. 11, 
and the Maihometan traditions. But whether 
liobab was the father-in-law of Moses or not, 
the notice of him in Num. x. 29-32, though 
brief, is ftill of point and interesL While 
Jethro is preserved to us as the wise and 
practised administrator, Hobab appears as 
the experienced Bedouin sheikh, to whom 
Moses looked for the material safety of his 
cumbrous caravan in the new a^d difficult 
ground before them. 

HO'BAH, the place to which Abraham 
punned the kings who had pillaged SmJom 
(Gen. xir. 15). It was situated ** to the 
north of Damascus.** 

IIO'HAM, king of Hebron at the time of 
the conquest of Canaan (Josh. x. 3). 

HOLOFER'NES, or, more correctly, Olo- 
rxENis, was, according to the book of Judith, 
a general of Nebuchadnezzar, king of the 
Assyrians (Jud. ii, 4), who was slain by the 
Jewish heroine Judith during the siege of 
Bethulia. 

HOMER. [Measi/rks.] I 

HONEY. The Hebrew dibash, in the first | 
place, applies to the product of the bee, to 
which we exclusively give the name of honey. 
All travellers agree in describing Palestine 
as a land “ flowing with milk and honey *’ 
(Ex. iii. 8) ; bees being abundant even in 
the remote parts of the wilderness, where 
they deposit their honey in the crevices of 
the rocks or in hollow trees. In some parts 
of northern Arabia the hills arc so well 
stocked with bees, that no sooner are hives 
placed than they are occupied. In the second 
place the term dihash applies to a decoction | 
of the juice of the grape, which is still culled | 
dibs, and which forms an article of commerce 
in the East ; it was this, and not ordinary 
bee-honey, which Jacob sent to Joseph (Gen, 
xliii. 11), and which the Tyrians purchased 
from Palestine (£z. xxvii. 17). A third kind 
has been described by some writers as 

vegetable** honey, by which Is meant the 
exudations of certain trees and shrubs, such 
as the Tamariz mannifera, found in the 
peninsula of Sinai, or the stunted oaks of 
Luristan and Mesopotamia. The honey, 
which Jonathan ate in the wood (1 8atn« 
Xlv. 25), and the ** wild honey,** which su|»- 
nofted St. John (Matt. ili« 4), have been 


referred to ihie epeeiee. But Itwae probebiy 
the hemey o^e wild beet. 

HOPH'Nriiid Prikeab, the two tone of 
£11, who fiilfiUed their hereditary eaeerdotal 
dutiee at Shiloh. Their brutal rapacity and 
lust, which teemed to acquire fresh violence 
with their fhther’a increasing years (1 Sam. 
ii. 22, 12-17), filled the people with disgust 
and indignation, and provoked the curse 
which was denounced against their father’s 
house first by an unknown prophet (27-36), 
and then by Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 11-14). 
They were both cut off in one day in the 
flower of their age, and the ark which they 
had accompanied to battle against the Philis- 
tines was lost on the same occasion (I Sam. 
iv. 10, 11). 

HOR, MOUNT, 1. The mountain on 
which)Aaron died (Num. xx. 25, 27). The 
word Hor is probably an archiiio form of 
Mar, the usual Hebrew term for “moun- 
tain.** It was “on the boundary lino** 
Num. XX. 23) or “at the edge** (xxxiii. 37) 
»f the land of Edom. It was the halting- 
place of the people next after Kadesh (xx. 
22, xxxiii. 37), and they quitted it for ZaU 
monah (xxxiii. 41) in the road to the Red 
Sea (xxl. 4), It waa during the encamp- 
ment at Kadc.sh that Aaron was gathered to 
his fathers. It is situated on the eastern 
ude of the great valley of the Arahah, the 
highest and most conspicuous of the whole 
range of the sandstone mountains of Kdoin, 
having close beneath it on its eastern side 
the mysterious city of Petra. The tradition 
has existed from the earliest date. It is 
now the Jehel NshuHarun, “ the moujitaiii 
of the Prophet Aaron.** Its height is 4 Sou 
feet above the Mediterranean, that is to 
about 1700 feet above the Ujwn of Petra, 
4000 above the level of the Arabah, and 
more than 6000 above the Dead Sea. ^ he 
mountain is marked far and near by its 
double top, which rises like a huge castellatt'il 
building from a lower base, and is surmounted 
by a circuhar dome of the tomb of Aarfin, a 
distinct white spot on the dark red surface' 
of the mountain. The chief interest of 
Mount Hor consists in the prospect from its 
summit — the last view of Aaron — that view 
which was to him what Pisgah was to his 
brother, — 2. A mountain, entirely distinct 
from the preceding, named in Num. xxxiv. 
7, 8, only, as one of the marks of the 
northern Iwundary of the land which the 
children of Israel were about to conquer. 
Th'ia “Mount Hor*’ ta the great chain of 
Lebanon Itself. 

HO'REB. [SixAt.] 

HO'RITEB and H(/RIMS. the nlwriginal 
Inhabitants of Mount Boir (Gen. xlv. 6), and 
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probably allied to the Emlms and Bephaima* 
The name appears to hare been 

derlTed fh>in their habits as ** caTe-dwellers.*’ 
Their excavated dwellings are still found in 
hundreds in the sandstone cliifs and moon* 
tains of Edom, and especially in Petra. 

IIOR'MAH, or Zephath (Judg. i. 17), was 
the chief town of a king of a Canaanitish 
tribe on the south of Palestine, which was 
reduced by Joshua, and became a city of the 
territory of Juduh (xv. 80 ; 1 6am. xxx. 80), 
but apparently belonged to Simeon (1 Chr. 
iv. SO). 

IIOUN. The word “ horn ” is often used 
mctupborically to signify atrefigih and honour. 
Of strength the horn of the unicorn wiu» the 
most frequent reprcsent;\tive (Deut. xxxiii. 
17, &c.)* but not always; comp. 1 K, xxii. 
11, where probably horns of iron, worn 
defiantly and symbolically on the head, arc 
intended. Among the Druses u]K)n lilount 
I^ebanon the married women wear silver 
horns on their heads. In the sense of 
Aovour, the word horn stands for the abstract 
[mg horn, Job xvi. 15 ; oil the horns of 
hr nr If Lam ii. 3), and so for the supreme 
authority. It also stands for the comTe((\ 
wlu iKO it Ciuncs to mean Am//, kingdoin 
(D.ni. vni. 2, &o. ; Zech. i. 18). Out of j 
either or holli of these tuo last metaphors 
sj'r.tiig the itloii of representing gods with 

h<>i iiv. 



Kmi'lii ot A»iatlo» ornamcntvd vrliTi horas. 

nOKxVKT. In Scripture the hornet Is 
rdtV t rod to only us the means which Jehovah* 
eniployod for the extirpation of the Canaan- 
itcH (kx. xxili. 2H ; Deut. vii. 20; Josh, 
xxiv'. ]2 ; Wisd. xii. 8). Some commentators 
rc>gtJi d the word as used in its l^ral sense, 
bqt it more probably expresAOii under » vivid 


image the consternation with which Jehovah 
would inspire the enemies of the Israelites, 
at declared in Deut. ii. 25, Josh. it. 11. 

HORONA'IM, a town of Moab, possibly a 
aanetnary, named with Zoar and Luhith (Is. 
nv. 5 ; Jer. xlvili. 3, 5, 84). 

HORSE. The most striking feature in 
the Biblical notices of the horse is the ox- 
olusive application of it to warlike opera- 
tions; in no instance is that useftil animal 
employed for the purposes of ordinary loco- 
motion or agriculture, if we except Is. 
xxviii. 28, where we lea»n that horses 
(A. V. “ horsemen ”) were employed in 
threshing, not, however, in that case put in 
the gears, but simply driven about wildly 
over the strewed grain. The animated 
description of the horse in Job xxxix. 19-25 
applies solely to the war-horse. The Hebrews 
in the patriarchal age, os a pa.storal race, did 
not stand in need of the services of the horse, 
and for a long period after their settlement 
in Canaan they dispensed with it, partly ir 
consequence of Uie hilly nature of the country, 
which only admitted of the use of chariots in 
certain localities (Judg. i. 19), and partly in 
consequence of the prohibition in Deut. xvii. 
16, which would be held to apply at all 
periods. David fir.st established a force of 
cavalry and chariots after the defeat of 
! Iludadczer (2 Sam. viii, 4). But the great 
' supply of horses w'as subsequently effected by 
Solomon through his connexion with Egypt 
(1 K. iv. 26). The horses were not shod, 
and therefore hoofs ns hard “ a.s flint ” (la. 
V. 28) were regarded os a great merit. 

HOKSKLKACll (Ileb. 'iilukSh) occurs once 
only, viz, Prov. xxx. 15. There is little 
doubt that *itlukdh denotes some species of 
leech, or rather is the generic term for any 
bloodsucking annelid. 

HOSAN'NA (“Save, we pray”), the cry 
of the multitudes as they thronged in our 
I,ord"s triumphal procession into Jerusalem 
(Malt. xxi. 9, 15; Mar. xi. 9, 10; John 
xii. 13). The Psalm from which it aas 
taken, the 118th, was one with which they 
were familiar from being accustomed to 
recite the 25th and 26th verses at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. On that occasion the Ilallel^ 
consisting of Psalms cxiii.-cxviii., was 
chanted by one of the priests, and at certain 
intervals the multitudes joined in the re- 
sponses, waving their branches of willow 
and palm, and shouting as they waved them, 
Hallelt^ah, or. Hosanna, or “O Lord, i 
beseech thee, send now prosperity” (Pe 
ex viii. 25). 

HOSE'A, son of Beeri, and flrat of ths 
Minor Prophets. The title of tho book gives 
for the beginning of Hosea's ministrv the 
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idgn Uidah, king oC Jndaliit but Umitt 
this Tagve daflidtlanL bf nfbrenoe to Jero* 
botm n.» king it therelbro jidd« 

« dale not later lliati B.e^ 78S. The ptetnm 
of eoelal and poiltieal life wbieh Hoeea drawi 
■0 foretbiy are lelher applkable to the inter- 
legnimi wbldi followed the death of Jero- 
ooam (71S-7Te), and to the reign of the 
•neoeeding kings. It seems almost certain 
that Tory few of his prophecies were written 
until after the death of Jeroboam (783), and 
probably the life» or rather the prophetic 
career of Hosea, extended from 784 to 725, 
a period of fifty-nine years. The propUeciei 
of Hosea were delivered in the kingdom of 
Israel. It Is easy to recognise two great 
divisions in the book : — (1.) chap. i. to iii. ; 
(2.) iv. to end. The subdivision of these 
several parts is a work of greater difficulty. 
(1.) The first division should probably be 
subdivided into three separate poems, each 
originating in a distinct aim, and each after 
its own fashion attempting to express the 
idolatry of Israel by imagery borrowed from 
the matrimonial relation. The first, and 
therefore the least elaborate of these, is con- 
tained in chap, iii., the second in 1. 2-11, the 
third in i. 2-9, and il. 1-23. These three 
are progressively elaborate developments of 
the same reiterated idea. Chap. i. 2-9 is 
common to the second and third poems, but 
not repeated with each severally, (2.) At- 
tempts have been made to subdivide the 
second part of the book. These divisions are 
made either according to reigns of contem- 
porary kings, or according to the subject- 
matter of the poem. The prophecies were 
probably collected by Hosea himself towards 
the end of his career. Hosea is referred to 
in the following passages of the N. T. : — 
Matt. in. 13, zii. 7, Hos. vi. 6 ; Luke xxiil. 
30, Rev. vi, 16, Ilos. x. B ; Matt. ii. 15, 
Hos. xi. I ; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 1 Pet. ii. 10, 
Hos. i. 10, ii. 23 ; 1 Cor. xv. 4, Hos. vi. 2 ; 
Heb. xiii. 15, Hos. xiv. 2. 

HOSHE'A, the nineteenth, last, and best 
king of Israel. He succeeded Pekah, whom 
he slew in a successful conspiracy, thereby 
fulfilling a prophecy of Isaiah (Is. vii. 16). 
It took place b.c. 737, in the 20th year of 
Jotbani (2 K. xv. 80), t. s. In the 20th year 
4 ffter Jotham became sole king,** for he only 
reigned 16 years (2 K. xv. 83). But there 
most have h^ an Interregnum of at least 
eight years bdbreHoshea came to the throne, 
which was not till b.c. 729, in the 12th year 
of Ahas (2 K. xtU. 1). It is expressly 
otated (2 K* xvil. 2} that Hoshea was not so 
•mldl as bis predecessors. In the third year 
of kla reign (a-o. 720) Shalmaneser eruelly 
•tomsd tke etrong caves of Beth-arbcl (Hcis. 


9. 14), and made leraal tribvtary (2 K. 
xvil. 8) ibr llurao yean. At the end of this 
period, encouraged perkapa by the revolt of 
Heaekiab, Hoshea entered into a secret 
alliance irtth So, king of Egypt, to throw off 
the Assyrian yoke. The alliance did him no 
good ; it was revealed to the oourt of Nineveh 
by the Assyrian party in Ephraim, and 
Hoshea was Immediately seised ss a rebel- 
lious vassal, shut up in prison, and apparently 
treated with the utmost indignity (Mio. v. 1). 
Of the subsequent fortunes of Hoshea we 
know nothing. 

HOSHEA, the son of Nun, is., Joshua 
(Deut. xxxii. 44 ; and also in Num. xiii. 8, 
though there the A. V, has Osbka). 

HOSPITALITY. Hospitality was regarded 
by most nations of the ancient woyld as one 
of the chief virtues. Among the Arabs we 
find the best illustrations of* the old Bible 
narratives, and among them sec traits that 
might beseem their ancestor Abraham. The 
laws respecting strangers (Lev. xix. 33, 34) 
and the poor (Lev. xxv. 14 seq. ; Deut. xv. 
7), and concerning redemption (Lev, xxv. 23 
seqq.), &c., are framed in accordance with the 
spirit of hospitality; and the strength of 
the national feeling regarding it is shown 
in the incidental mentions of its practice. In 
the La'vf, compassion to strangers is con- 
stantly enforced by the words, “ for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt ** (Lev. xix. 
34). And before the Law, Abraham’s enter- 
tainment of the angels (Gen. xviii. I seqq.), 
and Lot’s (xix. 1), are in exact agreement 
with its precepts, and with modern usage 
(comp. £x. ii* 20; Judg. xiii. 15, xix 17, 
20, 21). In the N. T. hospitality is yet 
more markedly enjoined; and in the mors 
civilised state of society w'hich then pre- 
vailed, its exercise became more a social 
virtue than a necessity of patriarchal life. 
The good Samaritan stands for all ages as an 
o«tatnple of Christian hospitality, embodying 
the command to love one’s neightour os him- 
self. The neglect of Christ is symbolised by 
inhospitality to our neighbours (Matt. xxv. 
48). The Apostles uiged the church to 
** fovtow after hospitality ” (Bom. xii. 13; cf. 

1 Tim. V. 16) ; to remember Abraham’s 
example (Heb. xiii* 2} ; to •• use hosfntality 
one to another without grudging** (1 I’et. 
iv. 9) ; white a bishop must be a “ iovvr of 
ho^itaUty*’ (Tit. L 8, ef. 1 Tim. iii. 2*. 
The prfiimee of the early Christians was in 
iieeord Witk these preeepCs. I'hey had all 
things In eommon, sxid their hospitaUty 
was a ^ belief, bueh 

havii^r mge of times, it 

is In the Isfit plM* Impomcit to remark 
hew hospitaStty wna shown. In the patri* 
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arehal sifet w* mmj take Atomham’f ex«iii|d» 
AS the most fitting, as wo hare of E tlie ftill^ 
Aoeotint. **The AoeoimV* Mr. LAn«« 
* of AbrabAm's entertainlog ths three Angels, 
related in the Bible, presents a peribct pietnre 
of the manner in which a modem Bedawee 
sheykh reeeiyes trareUers arrlTtog at his 
encampment. He immediately orders his 
wife or women to make bread,, slaughters a 
sheep or some other animal, and dresses it in 
haste, and bringing milk and any other pro- 
Tisions that he may have ready at hand, 
with the bread and the meat which he has 
dressed, sets them before his guests. If 
these be persons of high rank, he stands by 
them while they eat, as Abraham did in the 
case above alluded to. Most Bedaurees will 
suffer almost any injury to themselves or 
their families rather than allow their guests 
to be ill-treated while under their protec- 
tion.” The Oriental respect for the covenant 
of bread and salt, or salt alone, certainly 
sprang feom the high regard in which hospi- 
tality was held. 

HOUR. The ancient Hebrews were pro- 
bably unacquainted with the division of the 
natural day into 24 parts ; but they afterwards 
parcelled out the period between sunrise and 
sunset into a series of divisions distinguished 
by the sun’s course. The early Jews appear 
to have divided the day Into /our parts (Neh. 
ix. 3), and the night into three watches 
(Judg. vii. 19), and even in the N. T. we 
find a trace of this division in Matt. xx. 

The Greeks adopted the division of the day 
into 12 hours from the Babylonians. At 
what period the Jews became first acquainted 
with this way of reckoning time is unknown, 
hut it is generally supposed that they too 
learnt it from the Babylonians during the 
captivity. In whatever way originated, it 
was known to the Egyptians at a very early 
period. They hail 13 hours of the day and 
of the night. There are two kinds of hours, 
viz. (1.) the astronomical or equinoctial hour, 
i. the 24th part of a civil day, and (2.) the 
natural hour, i, «., the 12th port of the natural 
day, or of the time between sunrise and sun- 
set. These are the hours meant In the N. T. 
(John xi. 0, Ac.), and it must remem- 
bered that they perpetually vary In length, 
so as to be very different at dl^rent times 
of the year. For the purposes of prayer the 
old division of the day into 4 porttons was 
eontlnued in the Temple serriee, as we see 
from Acts li, 15, HI. 1, x. 9. 

HOUB&. The houses of the rural poor In 
Egypt, AS well AS in most parts of Syria, 
Arabii^ and FersiA, are Ibr the >inoiit part 
mere huts of mud, or suAhiinit Vdeks. In 
imno parts of Pileitliig asd ANfeUt stchi* Is 


used, and in certain distriets cares In ths 
rook are used as dwellings (Amos 11). 
The houses are usually of one story only, 
rim^ the ground floor, and often contain only 
one apartment. Sometimes a small court for 
the cattle is attached ; and in some cases the 
cattle are boused in the same building, or 
the people live on a raised platform, and the 
cattle round them on the ground (1 Sam. 
xzviii. 24). The windows are small aper- 
tures high up in the walls, sometimes grated 
with wood. The roofs are commonly but not 
always flat, and are usually formed of a 
plaster of mud and straw laid upon boughs 
or rafters ; and upon the flat roofs, tents, or 
“booths” of boughs or rushes are often 
raised to bo used as sleeping-places in 
summer. The difference between the poorest 



A. Noatortau Houiia. with atafraa upon tho roof for 
alovpinff. (Lajard, Auwtm, L 177 -> 

houses and those of the cigss next above 
them is greater than between these and tho 
houses of the first rank. The prevailing 
plan of Eastern hous<» of this class presents,, 
as was the ease in ancient Egypt, a front of 
wall, whose blank and mean appearance is 
usually relieved only by the door and a few 
latticed and projecting windows. Within 
this ie a court or, courts with apartments 
opening into them. Over the door is a pro- 
jecting window with a lattice more or lesa 
•laborately wrronght, which, except in timea 
of pnhUe edehratlons, is usually doaed (I X* 
Ix. 99). An awning is sometlinet dyawn 
over tha ooart, and the floor stvawad wIMk 
aarpgtt on feaava ooeastona. Thg «l9lin;l9 
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the upper apartments are in Syria usually in 
a corner of the court. Around part, if not 
the whole, of the court is a yerandah, often 
nine or ten feet deep, over which, when 
there is more than one ftoor, runs a second 
^lUery of like depth with a balustrade. 



Inn«r Court of fiou^e fn Cairo. 
(Lana, Modem 


Bearing in mind that tlie reception rooni is 
raised above the level of the court, we may, 
in explaining the circumstances of the miracle 
of the paralytic (Mark ii. 3 ; Luke v. 13), 
suppose, 1. either that our Lord was stand- 
ing under the verandah, and the people in 
front in the court. The hearers of the sick 
man ascended the stairs to the roof of the 
bouse, and taking off a portion of the boarded 
covering of the verandah, or removing the 
awning, in the -former case let down the 
bed thrtmgh the verandah roof, or in the 
latter, denen by way of the roof, and depo- 
sited it before the Saviour. 2. Another ex- 
planation presents itself in considering the 
room where the company were assembled as 
the ** upper room,” and the roof opened for 
the bed to be the true roof of the hou.'se. 
t. And one still more simple is found in 
regarding the house as one of the rude dwell- 
ings now to be seen near the Sea of Galilee, 
a mere room 10 or 12 feet high and as many 
or more square, with no opening except the 
door- The roof, used as a sleeping-place, is 
reached by a ladder from the outside, and 
tbo bemrs of the paralytic, unable to ap- 


proach the door, would thus have ascended 
the roof, and having uncovered it, let him 
down into the room where our Lord was. 
When there is no second floor, but more 
than one court, the women’s apartments, 
hareem^ harem^ or Aarom, are usually in the 
second court ; otherwise they form a separate 
building within the general enclosure, or are 
above on the flrst floor- Wlien there is an 
upper story, the Ka’ah forms the most im- 
portant apartment, and thus probably answers 
to the upper room,” which was often the 
** guest-chamber ” (Luke xxii. 12; Acts i. 
IS, ix. 37, XX. 8). The windows of the 
upper rooms often project one or two fcc‘t, 
and form a kiosk or latticed chamber. Such 
may have been the chamber in the wall ” 
(2 K. iv. 10, 11). The “lattice” through 
which Abaziah fell, perhaps belonged to an 
upper chamber of this kind (2 K. i. 2), us 
also the “ third loft,” from w'hich Eutyclms 
fell (Acts XX. 9 ; comp. Jer. xxii. 13). 
There are usually no special bedrooms ic 
Eastern houses. The outer doors are clo'wd 
with a wooden lock, but in some casc.s the 
apartments arc divided from each other by 
I curtains only. There arc no chimneys, but 
fire is made when required with charcoal in 
a chafing-di.sh ; or a fii*e of wood might he 
kindled in the open court of the house (Luke 
xxii. 5.5). Some houses in Cairo have an 
apartment, open in front to the court, with 
two or more arches, and a railing ; and a 
piBar to support the wall above. It w'us in a 
chamber of this kind, probably one of tlic 
! largest size to be found in a palace, that rmr 
Lord was being arraigned before the Hiich- 
priost, at the time when the denial oi Jl.m 
by St. Peter took place. He “tusruMi Jind 
UK>kcKl” on T'eter as he stood by tl )0 file in 
the court (I.uke xxii. 56, 61 ; John xv;:i. 
24), whihst He himself was in the ** hall of 
Judgment.” In no {mint do (Jr.entai d<)- 
me.stic habits differ more from Luiopcun 
than in the use of the rwif. Its flat hu t- 
is made useful for various hous^diold {>wi-- 
poses, as drying corn, hanging uj) linen, and 
preparing figs and raisirm. The roofs are 
used as places of recreation in tfie evening, 
and ofUm aa sleeping* {duces at night (2 Sam. 
xi. 2, xvL 22; Han. iv. 29; 1 Sam. tx. 25, 
26; Job xxvii. 18; Prov. xxi, y». J In y 
were al.xo used as places fur dcvoiifiu, and 
even idolatrous worship (Jer, xxxii. 29, m\. 
13; 2 K. xxiil. 12; Zeph. i. 5; Arts x. ir . 
Xt the time of the Feast of Talx'rnueluH Imoihs 
were erected by the Jews on the io{>» of tht j? 
hemsea. J'rotection of the roof by paru|M'tB 
was ei^oincd by the law (Dent. xxii. 8;. 
Bpt^ial apartmenta were devou^d in lurgc'r 
bouaea lo winter and summer uses (Jer. 
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xxxtI. 22 ; Am. lii. 15). • The iTory house 
of Ahab was probably a palace largely oma* 
mentedwith inlaid ivory. The ciroumstanoe 
of Samson’s pulling down the house by means 
of the pillars, may be explained by the fact 
of the company being assembled on tiers of 
oalconies above each other, supported by 
central pillars on the basement ; when these 
were pulled down the whole of the upper 
floors would fall also (Judg. zvi. 26). 

llUL'DAIi, a prophetess, whose husband 
Shallum was keeper of the wardrobe in the 
time of king Josiah. It was to her that 
Josiuh had recourse when Ililkiah found a 
book of the law, to procure an authoritative 
opinion on it (2 K. xxii. 14 ; 2 Chr. xxziv. 22). 

licit. 1. A man who is mentioned with 
Moses and Aaron on the occasion of the 
battle with Amulek at Itephidim (£z. xvii. 
10), when with Aaron he stayed up the 
hands of Moses (12). He is mentioned 
again in xxiv. 14, as being, with Aaron, 
left in charge of the people by Moses during 
liis ascent of Sinai. The Jewish tradition is 
that he w*as the husband of Miriam, and that 
he was identical with — 2. The grandfather 
of Kezaleel, the chief artificer of the taber- 
nacle — “son of lluri, son of Ilur — of the 
tribe of Judah’* (Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxv. 30, 
xxNviii. 22). In the lists of the descendants 
of Judah in 1 Chr. the pedigree is more fully 
preserved. Ilur there appears as one of the 
grout family of I’harez. lie was the son of 
Caleb bon-Hezron, by u second wife, Eph»>ith 
(ii. 19, 20; comp. 3, also iv. 1), the first 
fruit of the marriage (ii. 50, iv. 4), and the 
father, hoHides Uri (ver, 20), of three sons, 
wlio founded the towns of Kirjath-jcarim, 
Helhlehem, and Beth-gader (51). — 3. The 
fourth of the five kings of Midian, who were 
slain with Balaam after the “matter of 
iVoi “ (Num. xxxi. 8). In a later mention 
of them (Josh, xiii, 21) they arc called 
princes of Midian and dukes. 

HU'KAM. [lIiHAM.] 

HUSBAND. [Mauuiaok.] ' 

HUSH A'l, an Archile, i.e., possibly an in- 
habitant of a place called Evec (2 Sam. xv. 
32 If., xvl. 16 ft'.). He is called the “ friend ’* 
of David (2 Sam. xv. 37 ; comp. 1 Chr, 
xxvii. 33.) To him David confided the deli- 
cate and dangerous part of a pretended ad- 
bcreuce to the cause of Absalom. He was 
piubabiy the father of Baana (1 K. Iv. 16). 

HU 'SHAM, one of the curly kings of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 34, 35 ; 1 Chr. i. 45, 46). 

HU'SHIM. In Gen. xlvi. 23, “the chil- 
dren of Dan ** are said to have b^n Hushim. 
The name is plural, as If of a tribe rather 
than an individual. In Num. xxvi. the 
nauie is changed to BuniiAii. 


HUSKS. The word rendered in the A.V. 
** husks’* (Luke xv. 16), describes really tha 
fruit of a particular kind of tree, vis. : the 
carob or Ceratonia siliqua of botanists. Thif 
tree is very commonly met with in Syria and 
produces pods, shaped like a horn, 
varying in length from 6 to 10 inches, and 
about a Anger’s breadth, or rather more. 

HYMENAE’US, the name of a person 
occurring twice in the correspondence be- 
tween St. Paul and Timothy ; the flrst time 
classed with Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20] ; and the 
second time classed with Philctus (2 Tim. ii. 
17, 18). In the error with which he was 
charged he stands as one of the earliest of 
the Gnostics. As regards the sentence passed 
upon him — it has been asserted by some 
writers of eminence, that the “ delivering to 
Satan *’ is a mere synonym for ecclesiastical 
excommunication. Such can hardly be the 
case. As the Apostles healed all manner of 
bodily inArmities, so they seem to have 
possessed and exercised the same power in 
indicting them — a power far too perilous 
to be continued when the manifold exigen- 
cies of the Apostolical age had passed away 
(Acts V. 5, 10, ix. 17, 40, xiii. 11). Even 
apart from actual intervention by the Apos- 
tles, bodily visitations are spoken of in the 
case of those who approached the Lord’s 
Supper unworthily (1 Cor. xi. 80). 

HYMN. Among the later Jews the word 
hy/nn w'as more or less vague in its applU 
cation, and capable of being used as occasion 
should arise. To Christians the Hymn has 
always been something different from the 
Psalm ; a different conception in thought, a 
dift'erent type in composition. There is some 
dispute about the hymn sung by our Lord 
and his Apostles on the occasion of the I.ast 
Supper ; but even supposing it to have been 
the JIaUel, or Paschal Hymn, consisting of 
Pss. cxiii.-cxviii., it is obvious that the word 
hymn is in this case applied not to an indi- 
vidual psalm, but to a number of psalmt 
chanted successively, and altogether forming 
a kind of devotional exercise which is not 
unaptly called a hymn. In the jail at Phi- 
lippi, Paul and Silas “sang hymns” (A. V. 
“ praises ”) unto God, and so loud was their 
song that their fellow-prisoners beard them. 
This must have been what we mean by sing- 
ing, ana not merely recitation. It was in 
fact a veritable singing of hymns. And it la 
remarkable that the noun hymn is only used 
in reference to the services of the Greeks, 
and in the same passages is clearly distin- 
guished from the psalm (Kph. v. 19, Col. 
iii. 16), “psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs*** 

4J1VSSOP* (Heh. SM.) The Mb was 
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med to ipriiikld the doorposts of the Israd- 
itee in Egypt with the blood of the pesohml 
lamb (Ex. xii. 22] ; it was employed in the 
porifioation of lepers and leprous houses 
(Lev. xiv. 4, 51), and in the sacrifice of the 
red heifer (Num. xix. 6). In consequence 
of its detergent qualities, or from its being 
associated with the purificatory services^ the 
Psalmist makes use of the expression, ** purge 
me with «sd5 (Ps. li. 7). It is described in 
1 K. It. 33 as growing on or near walls. 
Boehart decides in faTour of marjoram, or 
some plant like it, and to this conclusion, it 
must be admitted, all ancient tradition points. 
But Dr. Boyle, after a careAil investigation 
of the subject, arriTes at the conclusion that 
the hyssop is no other than the caper-plant, 
or eapparis spinosa of Linnaeus. The Arabic 
name of this plant, asuf, by which it is 
sometimes, though not commonly, described, 
bears oonsiderable resemblance to the Hebrew. 


1 'BHAB, one of the sons of David (2 Sam. 

T. 15; 1 Chr. iii. 6, xiv. 5) born in 
Jerusalem. 

IB'LEAM, a city of Manasseh, with vil- 
lages or towns dependent on it (Judg. 1. 27). 
It appears to have been situated in the terri- 
tory of either Issachar or Asher (Josh. xvii. 
11), The ascent of Gun was “at Ibleam’* 
(2 K. ix. 27), somewhere near the present 
Jenin^ probably to the north of it. 

IB'ZAN, a native of Bethlehem of Zcbulon, 
who judged Israel for seven years after 
Jephthah (Judg. xii. 8, 10). 

ICIl'ABOD, the son of Phinchas, and 
grandson of Eli (I Sam. iv. 21). 

ICO'NIUM, the modern Xotiieh, was tho 
capital of Ltcaomia. It was on the great 
line of communication between Ephesus and 
the western coast of the peninsula on one 
side, and Tarsus, Antioch, and tho Euphrates 
on the other. Iconiuin was a well chosen 
place for missionary operations (Acts xiv. 1, 
3, 21, 22, xvi. 1, 2, xviii. 23). The Apos- 
tle's first visit was on his first circuit, in 
company with Barnabas ; and on this occa- 
sion he approached it from Antioch in Pisidia, 
which lay to the west. 

IX/DO* 1, A seer whose ** visions against 
Jeroboam incidentally contained some of the 
acta of Solomon (2 Chr. ix. 29). He appears 
to have written a chronicle or story relating 
^ the life and reign of Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 
*2), and also a book “concerning genealo- 
gles“ in which the acts of Behoboam were 
recorded (xlL 15). These books are lost, 
but they may hare fanned part of the foun- 
datioa of the exisUng books of Chronicles.— 
The iraadfhther of the prophet Eeehariffr 


(Zeeh. i. 1, 7), although in other places 
Zeohariah la called “the son of Iddo“ 
(Esr. T. 1; tI. 14). Iddo returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jesbua (Neh. 
xii. 4). — 3. The chief of those who assem* 
bled at Casiphia, at the time of the second 
caravan from Babylon. He was one of the 
Nethlnim (Esr. viii. 17 ; oomp. 20). 

IDOLATRY, strictly speaking, denotes the 
worship of deity in a visible form, whether 
the images to which homage is paid are 
symbolical representations of the true God, 
or of the fhlse divinities which have been 
made the objects of worship in His stead.— 
I. History of Idolatry among ihs Jews , — 
The first undoubted allusion to idolatry or 
idolatrous customs in tbe Bible is in the 
account of BachePs stealing her father's 
teraphim (Gen. xxxi. 19), a relie of the 
worship of other gods, whom the ancestors 
of the Israelites served “ on the other side of 
the river, in old time” (Josh. xxiv. 2), 
These he consulted as oracles (Gen, xxx. 27, 
A. V. “learned by experience”) though 
without entirely losing sight of the Ood of 
Abraham and the God of Nahor, to whom 
he appealed when occasion offered (Gen. 
xxxi. 53), while he was ready, in the pre- 
sence of Jacob, to acknowledge the benefits 
conferred upon him by Jehovah (Gen. xxx. 
27). Such, indeed, was the character of 
most of tbe idolatrous worship of the Israel- 
ites. Like the Cuthean colonists in Samariii, 
irhq, “ feared Jehovah and served their own 
gods” (2 K. xvli. 33), they blended in a 
strange manner a theoretical belief in the 
true God with the external reverence which 
they were led to pay to the idols of the 
nations by whom they were surrounded. 
Daring their long residence in Egypt, the 
country of symbolism, they defiled them- 
selves with the idols of the land, and it was 
long before the taint was removed (Josh, 
xxiv, 14 ; Ez. XX. 7). To these gods Moses, 
as the herald of Jehovah, flung down tho 
gauntlet of defiance, and the plagues of Egypt 
smote their symbols (Num. xxxiii. 4). Yet, 
with the memory of their dellvcrunee fresh 
in their minds, their leader abiient, the 
Israelites clamoured for some visible shape 
in which they might worship the God who 
had brought them out of Egypt (Ex. xxxU.}. 
Aaron lent himself to the popular cry, and 
chose as the symbol of deity one with which 
they hiui Umf been fiimUlai'—Ihe 
bodiment of Apis, and emblem at tbe pro* 
ductive power of ngtore. For a while the 
ereethm of the SBd tbe establish* 

ment of the aecompaiiM it^ 

satisfied fb«t crim)iig fbr au euiward sigh 
whftsh tho Xsmittwi eesetautly: «xhlW«fi| 
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4nd for the remainder of their march through 
the desert, with the dwelling-place of Jehovah 
In their midst, they did not again degenerate 
into open apostasy* But it was only so long 
as their contact with the nations was of a 
hostile character that this seeming orthodoxy 
was maintained. Daring the lives of Joshua 
and the elders who outlived him, they kept 
true to their allegiance ; but the generation 
following, who knew not Jehovah, nor the 
works he had done for Israel, swerved from 
the plain path of their fathers, and were 
caught in the toils of the foreigner (Judg* 
ii.]. From this time forth their history 
becomes little more than a chronicle of the 
inevitable sequence of offence and punish- 
ment (Judg. IL X2, 14). By turns each 
eonquering nation strove to establish the 
worship of its national god. Thus far 
idolatry is a national sin. The episode of 
Micah, in Judg. xvii. xviii. sheds a lurid 
light on the secret practices of individuals, 
who without formally renouncing Jehovah, 
though ceasing to recognise Him as the theo- 
cratic King (zvU. 6), linked with His wor- 
ship the symbols of ancient idolatry. In 
later times the practice of secret idolatry 
was carried to greater lengths. Images 
were set up on the corn-floors, in the wine- 
vats, and behind the doors of private houses 
(Is. IvlL B ; Hos. lx. I, 2) ; and to check 
this tendency the statute in Deut. xxvii. 15 
was originally promulgated. Under Samuel’s 
administration a fast was held, and purifi- 
catory riles performed, to mark the public 
renunciation of Idolatry (I Sam. vii. S-6). 
But in the reign of Solomon all this was 
forgotten. Each of his many foreign wives 
brought with her the gods of her own nation ; 
and the gods of Ammon, Moab, and Zidon, 
were openly worshipped. Rcboboam, the 
son of an Ammonite mother, perpetuated 
the worst features of Solomon’s idolatry (I 
K. xiv. 22-24) ; and in his reign was made 
the great schism in the national religion : 
when Jeroboam, fresh flrom his recollec- 
tions of the Apis worship of Egypt, erected 
golden calves at Bethel and at Dan, and by 
this crafty state-policy severed for ever the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel (1 K« xii. 
2d<53). The successors of Jeroboam followed 
m his steps, till Ahab, who married a Zidonian 
princess, at her instigation (IK- xxi. 25} 
built a temple and altar to Ba^ and revived 
all the abominations of the Amorites (I K. 
xxU 20}. Compared with the worship of 
Beal, the worship of the calves was a venial 
oDteioa, probably because it was morally less 
detestable and also leas anti-national (I X- 
nil. 20$ 2 K. n. 28-8l>. Henceforth Daal- 
worship became m completely Identifted with 


the northern kingdom that it Is described as 
walking in the way or statutes of the kings 
of Israri (2 K. xvl. 8, xvii. 8), as dis- 
tinguished from the sin of Jeroboam. The 
conquest of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser 
was for them the last scene of the drama of 
abominations which had been enacted un- 
interruptedly for upwards of 250 years. The 
first act of Hezekiab on ascending the throne 
was the restoration and purification of the 
temple which had been dismantled and dosed 
during the latter part of his father’s life 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 24, xxix. 8). The icono- 
clastic spirit was not confined to Judah and 
Benjamin, but spread throughout Ephraim 
and Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxi. 1), and to all 
external appearance idolatry was extirpated. 
But the reform extended little below the 
surface (Is. xxix. 13). With the death of 
Josiah ended the last effort to revive among 
the people a purer ritual, if not a purer faith. 
The lamp of David, which had long shed but 
a struggling ray, flickered for a while and 
then went out in the darkness of Babylonian 
captivity. But foreign exile was powerless 
to eradicate the deep inbred tendency to 
idolatry. One of the first difficulties with 
which Ezra had to contend was the haste 
with which his ‘countrymen took them foreign . 
wives of the people of the land, and followed 
them in all their abominations (Ear. lx.). 
The conquests of Alexander in Asia caused 
Greek influence to be extensively felt, and 
Greek idolatry to be first tolerated, and then 
practised, by the Jews (1 Maco. i. 43-50, 54). 
The attempt of Antiochus to establish this 
form of worship was vigorously resisted by 
Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 23-26). The erection 
of synagogues has been assigned as a reason 
for the comparative purity of the Jewish 
worship after the captivity, while another 
cause has been discovered in the hatred for 
images acquired by the Jews in their inter- 
course with the Persians. — ^11. Objects of 
Idolatry, — In the old religion of the Semitic 
races the deity, following human analogy, 
was conceived of as male and female : 
the one representing the active, the other the 
passive principle of nature ; the former the 
source of spiritual, tnb latter of physical life. 
The sun and moon were early selected as 
outward symbols of this all-pervading power, 
and the worship of the heavenly bodies was ^ 
not only the most ancient but the most pre- 
valent system of idolatry. Taking its rise in < 
the plains of Chaldea, it spread threugh 
Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and even Mexico 
and Ceylon (Comp. Deut. iv. 19, xvU. 8 ; 
Job xxxi. .26-28). It is probable that the 
Israelites learnt their first lessons in sun- 
^orahip Arom the Egyptians, in wheat ito 
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llgim tjmm than Imiuuy^ mt Oilrii» b«ld 
a pirottilMfit place. The noeiikfauic wcnr* 
ddpped bini mdef ttie title of ** JLiord ol 
beeTeo.** Ac Hoteeb or Mlleom^ Ibe can 
waa worsbtpped bj tbe Anunonilf^ and as 
Cbemosb bgr tbe Moabitea. Tbe Hadad of 
tbe ^jrlaaa ia tbe same deity. The Assyrian 
Bel or Belua, la another form of Baal. By 
tbe Uter kings of Judah, sacred horses and 
ehariota were dedicated to tbe sun-god, as by 
tbe Persians (S K. xziii. 11). The moon, 
worshipped by the Phoenicians tinder the 
name of Astarte or Baaltis, the passive power 
of nature, as Baal was the active, and known 
to the Hebrews as Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth, 
the tutelary goddess of the Zidonians, appears 
early among the objects of Israclitish idolatry. 
In the later times of the monarchy, the planets, 
or the Bodiacal signs, received, next to the 
sun and moon, their share of popular adora- 
tion (3 K. zxiii. 5). Beast* worship, as 

ezemplilled in the calves of Jeroboam, has 
already been alluded to. There is no actuai 
proof that the Israelites ever joined in the 
service of Dagon, the dsh-god of the Philis- 
tines, though Ahaxiah sent stealthily to Baal- 
aebub, the fly-god of Kkron (2 K. i.), and in 
later times the brazen serpent became the 
object of idolatrous homage (2 K. xviii. 4). 
Of pure hero-worship among the Semitic 
races we find no trace. The singular rever- 
ence with which trees have been honoured is 
not without example in the history of the 
Hebrews. The terebinth at Mamrc, beneath 
which Abraham built an altar (Gen. xii. 7, 
xtii. IS), and the memorial grove planted by 
him at Beersheba (Gen. xxi. 33), were in- 
timately eonncctcd with patriarchal worship. 
Mountains and high placet were chosen spots 
for offering sacrifice and incense to idols 
(1 K. xi. 7, xiv. 23) ; and the retirement of 
gardens and tbe thick shade of woods offered 
great attractions to their worshippers (2 K. 
xvi. 4 ; Is. i. 29 ; Hot. iv. 18). Tbe host of 
heaven was worshipped on the house-top 
(2 K. xxiii. 12; Jer. xix. 8, xxxil. 29; 
Zeph. I. 5). — 111. PtmiMhm^t of Idolatry . — 
If one main object of the llebrew polity was 
to teach the unity of Oodt Ihc extermination 
of idolatry was but a subordinate end. Je- 
hovah, the God of the Israelites, was the 
elTll bead of the State, lie was the theo- 
cratic king of tbe people, who had delivered 
them flrom bondage, and to whom they bad 
token a willing oath of allegiance. Idolatry, 
therefore, to an Israelite was a state offence 
(1 Sam. XT. 38), a political crime of the 
gravest character, high treason against the 
mid^iy king. But it was much more 

than aU this. While the idolatry of foreign 
aatlona is stigmatised merely as an abomina* 


tkm In the Mgbt of Qod, which called for bis 
vengeanca, theshu of the Israelites is regarded 
as of more flaring enormity and greater 
moral guilt. In the flguratlve language of 
the prophets, the relation between Jehovah 
and hla people ia represented as a marriage 
bond (Is. llv. 5 ; Jer. ill. 14), and the wor- 
ship of false gods with alt its accompaniments 
(Lev. xz. 86) becomes then the greatest of 
social wrongs (Hos. iL ; Jer. iU., Ac.). Tbe 
first and second conunandments are directed 
against idolatry of every form. Individuals 
and communities were equally amenable to 
the rigorous code. The indi%idual offender 
was devoted to destruction (Ex. xxii. 20) ; 
his nearest relatives were not only bound to 
denounce him and deliver him up to punish- 
ment (Dcut. xlii. 2-10), but their hands were 
to strike the first blow when, on the evidence 
of two witnesses at least, he was stoned 
(Dcut. zvli. 2-5). To attempt to seduce 
others to false worship was a crime of equal 
enormity (Deut. xiii. 6-10). 

IDUME'A. [Kpom.] 

rjfl-AU'ARIM, one of tbe later halting 
places of the children of Israel (Num. xxi. 1 1, 
xxxtii. 44). It w'as on the boundary-- the 
8.E. boundary — of the territory of Moab ; in 
the waste uncultivated ‘•wilderness” on iu 
skirts (xxi. 11). 

rJON', a town In the north of Palestinr*. 
belonging to the tribe of Napbtali. It w.in 
taken and plundered by the captains of Ih u. 
badad (1 K« xv. 20; 2 Chr. xvi. 4), and a 
second time by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. xv. 

It was situated a few miles N.IV, of thf "iic 
of Dan, in a fertile and beautiful Uuic pl.uu 
illcd Aferj *Ayun, 

ILLYIt'ICUM, an extensive district lyiug 
along the eastern coast of the Adriatic frntn 
the boundary of Italy on the north to Kpiru** 
on the south, and contiguous to Moesia ami 
Macedonia on the east (Kom. xv. 19). 

IMMAN^'EI., that Is, fJod nith u.% the 
symtK)iical name given by the prof>het Ih.iiah 
;o the child who was anncmijced to and 

:hc people of Judah, as the sign which 
would give of their deliverance fnm» Dm ,r 
memics (Is. vii. 14). It is applied by tin* 
A{K>Btle Matthew to the Messiah, bom of tluj 
Virgin (Matt, I. 23). It would tlo'fcfoi** 
appear that the Immediate reference of Um 
prophet was to some contemimrury occur > 
rence, but that his words received their true 
and full accomplishment in the birth of the 
8)cssifth. 

INCENSE. The Incense employed in the 
service of the tabernoete W'us compoundcil of 
;he perfuoms staete, onycha, gulbanum, and 
pure frankincense. AU Incense which was 
not made of these ingredients was forbidden 
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to be ofTered (Ex. xxx. 9). Aaron, af high- 
priest, wae origrinally appointed to offer 
iaeease, but in the dally servioe of the second 
temple the office derolred upon the Inferior 
priests, from amongr whom one was chosen 
by lot (Luke I. 9), each morning and even- 
ing. The times of offering incense were 
specified in the instructions first given to 
Moses (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). The morning in- 
cense was offered when the lamps were 
trimmed in the Holy place, and before the 
sacrifice, wlicn the watchman set for the 
purpose announced the break of day. When 
the lamps were lighted “ between the even- 
ings/^ after the evening sacrifice and before 
the drink-offerings were offered, incense was 
again burnt on the golden altar, w'hich 
** belonged to the oracle ” (1 K. vi. 22), and 
stood bi'fore the veil which separated the Holy 
place from the Holy of Holies, the throne of 
Ciotl (Ucv. viii. 4). MTien the priest entered 
the Holy place with the incense, nil the 
peojile were removed from the temple, and 
from Ix'twecn the porch and the altair (cf. 
Luke i. 10). Profound silence was observed 
among the congregation who were praying 
without (cf. Uev. viii. 1), and at a signal from 
the prefect the priest cast the incense on the 
fire, and lM>wing reverently towards the Holy 
of Holies retired slowly backwards, not pro- 
longing his prayer that he might not alarm 
the congregation, or cause them to fear that 
he had Imh’U struck dead for offering un- 
worthily (Lev. xvi, IS; Luke i. 21}b On 
the day of atonement the service wiis dif- 
ferent. The ottering of incense has formed 
a part of the religious ceremonies of most 
ancient nations. It was an element in the 
idolatrouM worship of the Israelites (Jcr. xi. 
12, 17, xlviii. 36 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 25). Look- 
ing upon incense in connexion with the other 
cfrciiumiul observances of the Mosaic ritual, 
it would rather seem to be symbolical, not of 
priiNcr itsi'lf, but of that which makes prayer 
iii ci'ptahle, the intercession of Christ. In 
Uev. viii. 3, 4, the incense is spoken of as 
Konu'thing distinei from, though ofiTcred with, 
the prayers td uU the saints (cf. Luke i. 10) ; 
and in Kev. v. 8 it is the golden vials, and not 
the odours or incense which are said to bo 
the prayers of saints, 

INOIA. The name of India does not occur 
in th«‘ llible before the Iwok of Esther, where 
it i« noticed us the limit of the territories of 
Ahasuerus in the east, as Ethiopia wai in 
tlie west (S. I ; viii. 9). The India of tho 
liook of Esther is not the peninsula of 
Iliiidostan, but the country surrounding the 
Imtus, the and pcrliaps Seinde^ In 

1 Alticc. viU. 8, India is reckonetl among the 
countries which Eumcnes, king of Pergamus, i 


received out of the former possesstons of 
Antioohus the Great. A more authentio 
notice of the country occurs in 1 Mace. xl. 
37. But though the name of India occurs 
so seldom, the people and productions of that 
country must have been tolerably well known 
to the Jews. There is undoubted evidence 
that an active trade was carried on between 
India and Western Asia. The trade opened 
by Solomon with Ophir through the Red 8e 
consisted chiefly of Indian articles. The 
connexion thus established with India led to 
the opinion that the Indians were included 
under the ethnological title of Cush (Geu. 

X. 6). 

INK, INKHORN. [Wbitino.] 

INN. The Hebrew word (mSUon) thus 
rendered literally signifies a lodging-place 
for the night.*’ Inns, in our sense of the 
term, were, as they still are, unknown in 
the East, where hospitality is religiously 
l)racti8ed. The khans, or caravanserais, are 
the representatives of European inns, and 
these were cstablislicd but gradually. It is 
doubtful whether there is any allusion to 
them in the Old Testament. The halting- 
place of a caravan was selected originally on 
account of its proximity to water or pasture, 
by which the travellers pitched their tents 
and passed the night. Such was undoubtedly 
the “ i.nn ** at which occurred the incident in 
the life of Moses, narrated in £x. iv. 24 
(Comp. Gen. xlii. 27). On the more fre- 
quented routes, remote from towns (Jer. 
ix, 2), caravanserais were in course of time 
erected, often at the expense of the wealthy. 
The following description of one of those on 
the road from Bagdad to Babylon will suffice 
for all : — ** It is a large and substantial 
square building, in the distance resembling 
a fortress, being surrounded with a lofty 
wall, and flanked by round towers to defend 
the inmates in case of attack. Passing 
through a strung gateway, the guest enters 
a large court, the sides of which are divided 
into numerous arched compartments, open in 
front, for the accommodation of separate 
parties and for the reception of goods. In 
the centre is u spacious raised platfbrra, used 
for sleeping ut)on at night, or for the devo- 
tions of the faithful during the day. Between 
the outer wall and tho compartments are 
wide vaulted arcades, extending round tho 
entire building, where the beasts of burden 
are placed. Upon the roof of the arcades is 
an excellent terrace, and over the gateway 
an elevated tower containing two rooms— 
one of which is open at the sides, permitting 
the occupants to enjoy every breath of air 
hat passes across the heated plain. The 
terrace is tolerably clean ; but the eoort and 
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•fciWnf Mow ore oaUe-deep in chopped 
Hiiw and Stlh.** (XiOftiu, CkMm^ p« 13.) 

;3N«A^ INSTANTLY, in the A. V., 
wirgonl, ntfcont^, or torentiy. m will 
mm tnuk Ibo IMlowinff poaugea (Luke 
SS j ActaurL 7 ; Bom. nit 12). 
ini " ba instant in aeaaon 
of aaoaon.” Tha literal acnae la 
L^;**’aiond raody”— "ba alart" for whatoTer 
‘Oiayhappan. 

IRON la mentioned with braaa aa the 
aariieat of known mctala (Oen. ir. 23). Aa It 
la rarefy Ibund in its natire state, but gener- 
mtfy In combination with oxygen, the know* 
|e<^ of the art of forging iron, which la 
attributed to Tubal Cain, arguca an acquaint* 
anca with the diffleuiUea which attend the 
ameiting of this metaL The natural wealth 
of the aoU of Canaan ia indicated by describ- 
ing it as ** a land whose stones are iron * 
(Deut. TiU. 9). The book of Job contains 
paaaagea which indicate that iron was 
metal well known. Of the manner of pro- 
aoring it, we learn that " iron is taken from 
dust ” (xxriiL 2). The ** furnace of iron ’* 
(Dent. ir. 28; IK. viii. 51) is a figure 
which Tiridly expresses hard bondage, aa 
represented by the sercre labour which at- 
tended the operation of smelting. Sheet- 
iron was used for cooking utensils (Kx. !▼. 
S; cf« Lor. Wi. P). That it was plentiful in 
the time of Parid appears from i Chr. xxii. 
3. The market of Tyre was supplied with 
bright or polished iron by the merchants of 
Pan and Jaran (Ex. xxvii. 10). The Chaiyhes 
of the Pontus were celebraW as workers in 
iron in Tery ancient tiroes. The produce of 
their labour is supposed to be allttded to in 
Jer. XT, 12, as being of superior quality. 

IR'-SHEM*£SH, a city of the Danites 
(Josh. xix. 41), probably identical with 
Rkth-sukuksh, and if not identical, at least 
connected with Mount Uekks (Judg. i. 35). 

IftAAC, the son whom Sarah, in accordance 
with the Divine promise, bore to Abraham in 
the hundredth year of his age, at (icrar. In 
hia infancy he became the object of Ishmaci's 
jjalousy; and in his youth the victim, in 
intention, of Abraham's great sacrificial act 
of faith. MThen forty years old he married 
Bebekah his cousin, by whom, when be was 
sixty, be had two sons, Esiiu and Jacob. In 
.^is seventy*flfth year he and his brother 
lahmael buried their father Abraham in the 
Mve of Machpelah. From this abode by the 
#cU Lahai-roi, in the South Country, Isaac 
wu driven by e famine to Gerar. Here 
Jehovah appeal^ to him and bade him dwell 
there and not go over Into Egypt, and re- 
newed to him the promisee made to Abraham. 
Uiito he subjeoted himself, like Abraham in 


the same place and under like eireumstanoca 
(Gen. XX. 2), to a rebuke from Ablmelech the 
Philistine kh^ for an equivocation. Here he 
acquired great wcalUi by bis Rooks ; hot was 
repeatedly dispoaseased by the PbUietlnea of 
the walla wbleb be saiibeteoiitenlmilatatioiis. 
AtBoerriielAMievaliappeircafobimbyttlgbt 
and Ueaaed blm, and bq built an qltar there : 
there, to(s Rbe Abraham, be reeri^ed a tialt 
frrom the Pfailiitiiie kiny Atdiiiflkcbr<%witb 
whom he made a eovenaal of peaee. Aftdr 
the deceit by whieb Jaeob acquired hia 
fhther’a bleating, laaae sent his son to seek 
a wife in Padan-aram; and all that we 
know of him during the last forty-three 
years of his life Is that he saw that son, 
with a large and prosperous fhmily, return 
to him at Hebron (xxxv. 27) before he died 
there at the age of 180 years. He was 
buried by his two sons in the cave of Mach- 
pelah. In the N. T. reference is made to 
the offering of Isaac (Heb. xi. 17 ; and James 
ii, 21) and to his blessing his sons (Heb. xi. 
20). As the child of the promise, and as 
the progenitor of the children of the promise, 
he is contrasted with Ishmacl (Horn. ix. 7, 
10; Gal. iv. 23; Ucb. xi. 18). In our 
Lord’s remarkable argument with the Siul- 
ducccs, his history U carried beyond the 
point at which it is left in the O, T., and 
beyond the grave. Isaac, of whom it wsn 
said (Gen. xxxy. 29) that he was gathered 
to his people, is represented as still living to 
rod (J.uke XX. 38, Ac.) ; and by the Raino 
Divine authority he is proclaimed as uii 
acknowledged heir of future glory (Mutt, 
nii. 11, Ac.). It has been aj^ked what are 
.ho persecutions sustained by Isaac from 
[shmaci to which bt. Paul rifers (Gal. iv. 
29) ? Ito.'^hl relates a Jewish tradition of 
Isaac suffering personal violence fr«nu 
Islitnael, a tradition which s<iine think wus 
adopted by 8t. Paul. In reference to the 
offering up of Isaac by Abraham, the primary 
doctrines taught are those of sacrifice urjii 
substitution, as the means appointed by <iod 
taking away sin ; and, us to-ordinaie 
with these, the need of the obedience of 
aith, on the part of man, to receive the 
benefit (Ileb. xi, 17). A confusion is ofler 
made between Isaac and the victim actually 
offered. Isaac himself is generally viewed 
as a typo of the Son of God, offered for tlio 
sins of men ; but Isaac, himself one of Dlo 
sinful race for whom atonement was to be 
maefy, — Isaac, who did not actually suffer 
death, *^was no fit type of Him who ** was 
r/aiftf the /titf for the unjust.’' But the 
animal, not of the human race, which God 
provicM andi Abraham olfored, was, in the 
whole history of saoriRbei the reeognised 
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tjrpe of **tlia lAmb of God, that taketh awaj 
the sins of the world.’* Isaac Is the type of 
httmanity itself, devoted to death for alii, 
and submitting to the sentence. 

ISAl'AH, the prophet, son of Amos. The 
Hebrew name^ our shortened form of which 
oeeurs with wther persons [999 J ss A x a w , 
JsssAtAK], i^gnifies SahaUrn^ tf (a 
shortened tern of /ehoeoA). He prophesied 
eoneorning Judah and Jerusalem in the days 
of Ussiah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezeklah, 
kings of Judah (Is. i. 1). Isaiah must have 
been an old man at the close of Hezekiah’s 
reign* The ordinary chronology gives 758 
B.c. for the date of Jotham’s accession, and 
698 for that of Hezekiah’s death. This gives 
us a period of sixty years. And since his 
ministry commenced before XTzzlah’s death 
(how long we know not), supposing him to 
have been no more than twenty years old 
when he began to prophesy, he would have 
been eighty or ninety at Manassch’s acces- 
sion. Rabbinical tradition says that Isaiah 
was sawn asunder in a trunk of a tree by 
order of Manassch, to which it is supposed 
that reference is made in Hebrews xi. 37. — 
I. Chs. i.-v. contain Isaiah’s prophecies in 
the reigns of Ussiah and Jotbam.— Cb. i. is 
very general in its contents. — Chs. ii.-lv. 
are one prophesying, — the leading thought 
of w'hich is that the present prosperity of 
Judah should be destroyed for her sins, to 
make room for the real glory of piety and 
virtue j while ch. v. forms a distinct dis- 
course, whose main purjiort is that Israel, 
God’s vineyard, shall be brought to desola- 
tion. — ('ll. vi. describes an ecstatic vision 
that fell upon the prophet in the year of 
XV.'/iah’8 death. — Ch. vi., vii., delivered in 
the reign of Ahaz, when he was threatened 
by the forces of Cekah, king of Israel, and 
lU zin, king of Syria. As a sign that Judah 
w us imt yet to perisli, he announces the birth 
of the child Immanuel, wrho should •* know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good,” 
before the land of the two hostile kings 
should be left de.solate. — Ch, viii.-ix. 7. As 
the Assyrian empire liegan more and more to 
threaten the Hebrew commonwealth with 
tutor overthrow, the prediction of the 
Messiah, the Bostorer of Israel, becomes 
more positive and clear. The king was bent 
upon an alliance with Assyria. This Isaiah 
stcdfastly opposes. — Ch. ix. 8-x. 4, is a pro- 
phecy delivered at this time against the 
kingdom of Israel (ix. 8-x. 4). — Ch. x. 
5-xii, 6, is one of the most highly wrought 
passages in the wh;^ book, and was pro- 
bably one aingle propnecy. It stands wholly 
(lii*coun«ctcd with the preceding in the dr- 
eumstancee which it presupposes; and to 


what period to assign it, is not easy to do- 
termine.— Ch. xiii.-xxiil.^ contain chiefly a 
collection of utterances, each of which Is 
•tgrlcd ft burden.** (a.) The flrst (siii. U 
ziv. 87) i« against Babylon. Tim ode of 
triumph (xtT* 8-88), in this burden ie aqionf 
the most poetical pamages in all litcraturo. 
(5.) The short and piegnant *«tmrdcii*^ 
against Philip (ziv. 88*33), in tho yosr 
that Ahaa died, was occasioned by the revoit 
of the Philistines Ihmi Judah, and their 
successfhl inroad recorded in 8 Chr. xxvUi. 
18. (o.) The ** burden of Moab ** (xv. zvL) 

is remarkable for the elegiac strain in which 
the prophet bewails the disasters of Moab, 
and for the dramatic character of xvi. 1-6. 
(if.) Ch. xvli. xviiL This prophecy is headed 
the burden of Damascus ; ** and yet after 
vcr. S the attention is withdrawn from 
Damascus and turned to Israel, and then to 
Ethiopia, (e.) In the “burden of Egypt” 
(xix.) the prophet prophesies the utter help- 
lessness of Egypt under God’s Judgment^ 
probably to coimteract the tendency which 
led both Judah and Israel to look towards 
Egypt for succour against Assyria. (/.) In 
the midst of these ** burdens ” stands a 
passage which presents Isaiah in a new 
cspect, an aspect in which he appears in 
this instance only. The more emphatically 
to enforce the warning already conveyed in 
the •* burden of Egypt,” Isaiah was com- 
manded to appear in the streets and temple 
of Jerusalem stripped of his sackcloth mantle, 
and wearing his vest only, with bis feet also 
bare, (y.) In '* the burden of the desert of 
the sea,” a poetical designation of Babylomu 
(xxi. 1-10), tho images in which the fall of 
Babylon is indicated are sketched with 
Aeschylean grandeur. (A.) “ The burden of 
Dumuh,” and “of Arabia” (xxi. 11 - 17 ), 
relate apparently to some Assyrian inva- 
sion. (i.) In ** the burden of fAs valley 
of vision'* (xxii. 1 - 14 ) it is doubtless Jeru- 
salem that is thus designated. The scene 
presented is that of Jerusalem during an 
invasion. (A.) The passage in xxii. 15-25 
is singular in Isaiah as a prophesying against 
an individual. 8hcbna was one of the king’s 
highest functionaries, and seems to have 
been leader of a party opposed to Jehovah 
(ver. 25). (/.) The last “burden” is 

against Tyre (xxili.). Her utter destruotion 
Is not predicted by Isaiah as it afterwards 
was by Ezekiel. — Ch. xxiv.-xxvii., form one 
prophecy, essentially connected with the 
preceding ten “burdens’* (xiii.-xxiU.), of 
which it is in effect a general summary. In 
XXV., after commemorating the destruotion 
of oil oppressors, the prophet gives us in 
vers. 6-9 a most glowing description ci 
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Mimfanl e bletdiigs. 1 b xnri., ^rt.. 13-1^ 
dMeribe the new, heppy state of God's peopl< 
as God's work wholly. In xxrli. 1, Levia* 
than the lle^g serpent^ and Leviathan tb< 
twisting serpentt and the drag«m in the sea,’ 
are perhaps Nineveh and Babylon — two 
phases of the same Asshnr— -and Egypt 
(comp. ver. 13); all, however, symbolising 
adveive powers of evil. — Ch« zxiii.-xxxv< 
predicts the Assyrian invasion. The prophet 
protests against the policy of courting the 
help of Egypt against Assyria (xxz. 1-17, 
xzxi. 1-3). — Ch. xxzvii.-xxziz. At length 
the season so often, though no doubt ob- 
scurely foretold, arrived. The Assyrian was 
near, with forces apparently irresistible. In 
the universal consternation which ensued, 
all the hope of the state centered upon Isaiah ; 
the highest functionaries of the state — Shebna 
too — wait upon him in the name of their 
sovereign. The short answer which Jehovah 
gave through him was, that the Assyrian 
king should hear intelligence which should 
send him back to his own land, there to 
perish. How the deliverance was to be 
effected, Isaiah was not commissioned to tell ; 
but the very next night (2 K, xix. 35) 
brought the appalling fulfilment, — II. The 
last 27 chapters form a separate prophecy, 
and are supposed by many critics to have 
been written in the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, and are therefore ascribed to a 
later Isaiah.” It is evident that the point 
of time and situation from which the prophet 
here speaks is that of the captivity in Babylon 
(comp, c.p., Ixiv. 10, 11); but this may be 
adopted on a principle which appc'ars to 
characterise “vision,** viz., that the prophet 
sees the future as if present. This second 
part falls into three sections, each, as it 
happens, consisting of nine chapters ; the 
two first end with the refrain^ “ There is no 
X>eace, saith Jehovah (or “my CJod”), to the 
wicked ; *' and the third with the same 
thought amplified. (1.) The first section (xL- 
xlviii.) has for its main topic the comfort- 
ing assurance of the deliverance from Baby- 
lon by Koresh (Cyrus) who is even named 
twice (xli. 2, 3, 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4, 13, 
xlvi. 11, xlviii. 14, 15). It is characteristic 
of sacred prophecy in general that the 
** vision” of a great deliverance leads the 
«eer to glance at the great deliverance to 
come through Jesus Christ. This principle 
of association prevails in the second part 
taken as a whole ; b\it in the first section, 
taken apart, it appears as yet imperfectly, 
(2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is dis- 
tinguished from the first by several features. 
The person of Cyrus ns well as his nune, and 
tke apecification of Babylon, disapi^ar alto- 


gether. Return firom esdte is Indeed spoken 
of repeatedly and at length (xllx. 9-36, li. 9- 
Hi. 12, It. 12, 18, Ivii. 14) ; but in such 
general terms as admit of being applied to 
the spiritual and Messianic, as well as to the 
literal restoration. (3.) In the third section 
(Iviii.-lxvi.), 08 Cyrus nowhere appears, so 
neither docs Jehovah’s servant ” occur so 
frequently to view as in the second. The 
only delineation of the latter is in Ixi. 1-3 
and in Ixiil. 1-6, 9. He no longer appears 
as suffering, but only as saving and avenging 
Zion. The section is mainly occupied with 
various practical exhortations founded upon 
the views of the future already set forth. — In 
favour of the authenticity of the last 27 
chapters the following reasons may be ad- 
ranced. («.) The unanimous testimony of 
Jewish and Christian tradition (comp. Ecclus 
xlviii. 24); and the evidence of the N. T. 
quotations (Matt. iii. 3 ; Luke iv. 17 ; Acts 
viii. 28; Horn. x. 16, 20). (5.) The unity of 

design which connects these lust 27 chapter-* 
with the i>rcccding. The oneness of dii'ti<»n 
which pervades the whole b<juk. The p^-ru- 
liar elevation and grandeur of style, whu h 
characterize the wcond part as well as tin- 
first. The absence of any other name lh,«ii 
Isaiah’s claiming the authorship. 
the Messianic prcclictions which mark its 
inspiration, and remove the chief ground of 
objection against its having been writti u hy 
Isaiah. In point of style we can find lio 
Ufficulty in recognising in the second ]>art 
the presence of the same plastic genius a.-* wo 
discover in the first. 

IS'CAII, daughter of Ha ran the broilu r of 
Abi am, and sister of Milciih and of T.ot 
(Gen. xi. 29). In the Jewish traditiuu.. 

» identified with Sak.ai. 

ISCAR'IOT. (Jt-OAS TscAaior.] 

I.SH'BAK, a son of Abraham u/id Ketur.ih 
Gen. XXV. 2; 1 Chr. i. 32;, and the piu- 
genitor of a trilw* of northern Arabia. 

ISIl'BI-BENO'B, son of llaphn, one of tlu- 
race of BhiJistine giants, who attacked 
n battle, but was slain by Abishai (2 Sam. 
xxi. 16, 17). 

ISH-BO'SHETIT, the youngest of Kaul\ 
Tour sons, and bis legitimate successor. Jim 
name appears (1 Chr, viii. 33, ix. 30) to 
have been originally “the man ot 

iaal,” Ho was 35 years of age at the time 
)f the battle of Gilbon, but for five year* 
Abner was engaged in restoring the domi- 
nion of the house of Saul over all Israel, 
sh^ogheth was then “ 40 years old when he 

legan to reign over Isiracsl, and reif^ned 

rears” (2 bam. Hi. 10). Huring these two 
"ears he reigned at Mahanaim, though only 
n name. The wars and negvUaUuns with 
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DftTid were cntir^j earried on hiy Abner 
(3 Sam. iL 13* iU. 6 * 13). The death of 
Abner deprived the honno of Sanl of their 
laet remaining aopport. When Ishboeheth 
heard of it, ** his hands were feeble, and all 
the Israelites were troubled’* (2 Sam. iv. 1). 
In this extremity of weakness he fell a 
victim, probably, to revenge for a crime of 
hU father. Two Bccrotliitcs, Baana and 
Ucchub, in rotneinbrance, it has been con- 
jectured, of Saul’s slaughter of their kins- 
men the Gibeonites, determined to take 
advantage of the helplessness of the royal 
house to destroy the only representative that 
Mas left, excepting the child Mcphiboshetli 
(2 Sain. iv. 4). After assassinating Ish- 
bo^heth, they took his bead to David os a 
welcome present. They met with a stern 
reception. David rebuked them for the cold- 
blooded murder of an innocent man, and 
ordered them to be executed. The head of 
Ishbosheth was carefully buried In the sepul- 
chre of his great kinsman Abiicr, at the same 
place (2 Sam. iv. 9-12). 

ISII'MAEL, the son of Abraham by Ilagar 
the Egyptian, his concubine ; born when 
Abraham was fourscore and six years old 
((icn. xvi. 15, 1C). Ishmocl was the first- 
born of his father, lie was born in Abra- 
ham’s hotise, wiien he dwelt in the plain 
of Mature ; and on the institution of the 
covenant of circumcision, was circumcised, 
he being then thirteen years old (xvU. 25), 
With the institutk.i of the covenant, God 
renewed his promise respecting Ishmach. lie 
docs not again appear in the narrative until 
the w'eaning of Isaac. The latter w’as bom 
wiien Abraham w'as a hundred years old 
(xxi. 5), and as the weaning, according to 
}:a>terii usage, probably took place when the 
child was between two and three years old, 
Ishmarl himself must have been then between 
ft 1*10011 and sixteen years of age. At the great 
feast made in celebration of the weaning, 
** .snrah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, 
which slie Itad born unto Abraham, mock- 
ing,” un*l urged Abraham to cast out him 
uii<l his mother. The patriarch, comforted 
by (iod’s renewed promise that of Ishmael 
lie would make a nation, sent them both 
away, and they departed and wandered in 
tin' wilderness of Beorsheba. It is doubtful 
whether the wanderers halted by the well, or 
at once continued their way to the wilder- 
ness of I’arnn,” where, we are told in the 
next verse to that just quoted, he dwelt, and 
w here “ his mother took him a wife out of 

iho land of Egypt** (Gen. xxi. 9-21). This 
Wife of IsUmaei was the mother of his twelve 
sans, find daughter. Of the later life of 
Uhmaei we know little. He was present 


with Isaae at the h^el of Abraham. He 
died at the age of 187 years (xxv. 17, 18). 
The sons of Ishmael peopled the north and 
west of the Arablen peninsula, and eventually 
formed the chief element of the Arab nation. 
Their language, which is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been the Arabic commonly so 
called, has been adopted with insignificant 
exceptions throughout Arabia. The term 
IsuMABLiTR occurs oo thrce occasions, Gen. 
xxxvii. 35, 27, 28, xxxix.' 1 ; Judg. vlii. 
24; Ts. Ixxxiii. 6. — 2. The sun of Nctha- 
niuh ; a perfect marvel of craft and villany, 
whose treachery forms one of the chief epi- 
stslcs of the history of the period Immediately 
succeeding the first fall of Jerusalem. Ills 
exploits are related in Jer. xl. 7-xli. 15, 
with a short summary in 2 K. xxv. 23-25. 
His full description is ** Ishmael, the son of 
Ncthaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed 
royal** of Judah (Jer. xli. 1 ; 2 K. xxv. 25). 
During the siege of the city he bad, like 
many others of his countrymen (Jer. xl. 11), 
fled across the Jordan, where he found a 
refuge at the court of Baalis, the then king 
of the Bene-Ammon. After the departure of 
the Chaldeans, Ishmael murdered Gedaliah 
and all his attt'ndants, and succeeded in 
escaping to the Ammonites. 

ISII’TOB, apparently one of the small 
kingdoms or states which formed part of the 
general country of Aram, named with Zobah, 
llchob, and Maacah (2 Sum. x. 6, 8). It is 
probable that the real signification is '* the 
men of Ton.** 

IS'llAEL. 1. The name given (Gen. xxxli. 
28) to Jacob after his wrrestling with the 
Angel (Hos. xii. 4) at Peniel. Gesenius 
interprets Israel “ soldier of God,** — 2. It 
became the national name of the twelve tribes 
collectively. They are so called in Ex. iii. 
16 and afterwards.— 3. It is used in a nar- 
rower sense, excluding Judah, in 1 Sam. xi. 
8; 2 Sam. xx. I; 1 K. xii. 16. Thence- 
forth it w as assumed and accepted as the 
Diuno of the Northeru Kingdom,— 4. After 
the Babylonian captivity, the returned exiles 
resumed the name Israel as the designation 
of their nation. The name Israel is also 
used to denote laymen, as distinguished ft‘om 
Priests, Levites, and other ministers (Ear. 
vi. 16, ix. 1, X. 25 ; Nch. xl. 3, &o.). 

ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 1. The pro- 
phet Ahijah of Shiloh, w'ho was oommisslonod 
in the latter days of Solomon to annouace 
the division of the kingdom, left one tribe 
(Judah) to the house of David, and assigned 
ten to Jeroboam (I K. xi. 35, 31). These 
were probably Joseph (s= Ephraim and Me- 
nasseh), Issaohar, Zebulun* Asher, Naphtall* 
Benjamin, Dan, Simeot* oiul, end Beuben; 
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Lrri being IntentloneUy fgoitted. BTentoally 
the greeter pert of B^emin* end probablg 
the whole of Simeon end Dan, were inoloded 
et if by oommon consent in the kingdom of 
Jndeh. With respect to the conquests of 
Devidy Moeb appears to have been attached 
to the kingdom of Israel (I K. iii. 4) ; so much 
of Syria as remained subject to Solomon (see 
1 K. xi. S4} would probably be claimed by his 
successor in t^e northern kingdom; and 
Anmum, though connected with Rehoboam as 
his mother’s native land (2 Chr. xii. 13), and 
though afterwards tributary to Judah (2 Chr. 
xxvii. 5), was at one time allied (2 Chr. xx. 
I), we know not how closely or how early, 
with Moab. The sea^coast between Accho 
and Japho remained in the possession of 
Israel. — 2. The population of the kingdom 
Is not expressly stated; and in drawing 
any inference from the numbers of fight 
ing men, we must bear in mind that the 
numbers In the Hebrew text are strongly 
suspected to have been subjected to exten 
sive, perhaps systematic, corruption. Jero- 
boam brought into the field an army of 
800,000 men (2 Chr. xUi. 8). If in b.c. 
957 there were actually under arms 800,000 
men of that age in Israel, the whole popu- 
lation may perhaps have amounted to at least 
three millions and a half. —3. Sukchbm was 
the first capital of the new kingdom (IK. 
xii. 25), venerable for its traditions, and 
beautUhl in its situation. Subsequently 
Tirzah became the royal residence, if not 
the capital, of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. 17] and 
of his successors (xv. 33, xvi. 8, 17, 23). 
Samaria, uniting in itself the qualities of 
beauty and fertility, and a commanding posi- 
tion, was chosen by Omri (1 K. xvi. 24), 
and remained the capital of the kingdom 
until it had given the last proof of its 
strength by sustaining for three years the 
onset of the hosts of Assyria. Jezrcel was 
probably only a royal residence of some of 
the Israelitish kings. — 4. Tlie kingdom of 
Israel lasted 254 years, from b.c. 975 to n.o. 
721, about two-thirds of the duration of its 
more compact neighbour Judah. The de- 
tailed history of the kingdom will be found 
under the names^of its nineteen kings. A 
summary view may bo taken in four periods : 
— (a.) B«a» 975-929. Jeroboam had not suffl- 
eiefit force of character in himself to make a 
*^laating Impression on his people. A king, 
but not a founder of a dynasty, he aimed at 
nothing beyond securing his present eleva- 
thm. The army soon learned its power to 
dictate to the isolated monareh and disunited 
people* Baasha, in the midst of the aimy at 
3ibbethoii, slew the son and successor of 
Jmboam ; Zimri, a captdn of ehariots, slew < 


the eou and sueoessor of Baasha ; Omri, the 
captain of the host, was chosen to punish 
Zimri ; and after a civil war of four years he 
prevailed over libnl, the choice of half the 
people. — (5.) B.O. 929-884. For forty-five 
years Israel was governed by the house of 
Omri. That sagacious king pitched on the 
strong hill of Samaria as the ^te of his 
capital. The princes of his house cultivated 
an alliance with the kings of Judah, which 
was cemented by the marriage of Jehoram 
and Athaliah. The adoption of Baal- worship 
led to a reaction in the nation, to the moral 
triumph of the prophets in the person of 
Elijah, and to the extinction of the. house of 
Ahab iu obedience to the bidding of Elisha. — 
(c.) B.c. 884-772. Unparalleled triumphs, 
but deeper humiliation, awaited the kingdom 
of Israel under the dynasty of Jehu. Hazael, 
the ablest king of Damascus, reduced Jebo- 
ahaz to the condition of a vassal, and tri- 
umphed for a time over both the disunited 
Hebrew kingdoms. Almost the first sign of 
the restoration of their strength was a war 
between them; and Jehoash, the grandson 
of Jehu, entered Jerusalem as the conqueror 
of Amaziah. Jehoash also turned the tide of 
war against the Syrians ; and Jeroboam II., 
the most powerful of all the kings of Israel, 
captured Damascus, and recovered the whole 
ancient frontier from Hamath to the Dead 
Sea. This short-lived greatness expired 
with the last king of Jehu’s line.— (d.) b.c. 
772-721. Military violence, it would seem, 
brokS off the her^tary succession after the 
obscure and probably convulsed reign of 
Zachariah. An unsuccessful usurper, Shal- 
lum, is followed by the cruel Menahem, who, 
being unable to make bead' against the first 
attack of As^ria under Pul, became the 
agent of that monarch for the oppressive 
taxation of his subjects. Yet bis power at 
home was sufficient to insure for his son and 
(uccessor Pekahiah a ten years’ reign, cut 
short by a bold usurper, Pekah. Abandon- 
ing the northern and transjordonic regions 
to the encroaching power of Asigrria under 
Tiglath-l'ileser, he was very near subjugat- 
ing Judah, with the help of Damascus, now 
the coequal ally of IsraeL But Assyria in- 
terposing summarily put an end to the Inde- 
pendence of Damascus, and pm'hapa vras the 
indirect cause of the assaasmalhm fif the 
baffled Pekah. The irresolnie Hoshea^ the 
next and last usurper, becnme idbutary to 
his invader, Shalmam^, belray^ the Assy- 
'lan to the rival motiarel^y ' Bgy^ and 
vas punished by the loss aiad 

by the wptmi after u tbm 
his strong capltaW ■ 
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After 80 many yem of rellgloa* aeoline, 
moral debasementt national degradation, 
anarchy, bloodshed, and deportation. Eren 
these were gathered up by the conqueror and 
carried to Assyria, never again, aa a dis- 
tinct people^ to occupy their portion of that 
goodly and pleasant land which their fore- 
fathers wpn under Joshua from the heathen. 

IS'SACHAR, the ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leah ; the first born to Leah, after 
the interval which occurred in the births of 
her children (Gen. xxx. 17 ; comp. xxix. 
S5). At the descent into Egypt four sons 
are ascribed to him, who founded the four 
chief fomilies of the tribe (Gen. xlvi. 1 3 ; 
Num. xxvL 23, 23 ; 1 Chr. vii. 1). The 
number of the fighting men of Issachar, 
when taken in the census at Sinai, was 
54,400. During the Journey they seem to 
have steadily increased. The allotment of 
Issachar lay above that of Manassch (Josh, 
xix. 17-23). In the words of Josephus, **it 
extended in length from Carmel to the Jor- 
dan, in breadth to Mount Tabor.’* This 
territory was, as it still is, among the richest 
land in Palestine. Westward was the famous 
plain which derived Its name from its fer- 
tilUy. On the north is Tabor, which even 
under the burning sun of that climate is said 
to retain the glades and dells of an English 
wood. On the east, behind Jearebl, is the 
opening which conducts to the plain of the 
Jordan— to that Beth-shean which was pro- 
verbially among the Kaubis the gate of Para 
disc for its fruitfulness. It is this aspect (X 
the territory of Issachar which appears to be 
alluded to in the Blessing of Jacob. 

ISSUE, RUNNING. (Lev. xv. 2, 3, xxil. 
4 ; Num. v. 2 ; and Sam. iii. 20.) In Lev. 
XV. 3 a distinction is introduced, which 
merely means that the cessation of the 
actual flux docs not constitute ceremonial 
cleanness, but that the patient must bide the 
legal time, seven days (ver. 13), and perform 
the prescribed purifications and . sacrifice ; 
(ver. 14). 

IT’ALY. TiMs word is used In the N.T. 
(Acts xvUl. 2, kxvii. 1; Hqb. xiii. 24) in 
the usual sense of the period, t. #. in Its true 
geographioal sense, as denoting the whole 
natural peninsula between the Alps and the 
Btraiu of Messina. 

ITALIAN RAND. [Army.] 

ITHUMAB, the youngest son of Aaron 
(Bx. 23), After the deaths of Nadah and 
Abihn (Ley. Jt. 1), Eleatar and Ithamar were 
epp(idhtedH|ie„eiifBeeed to ihsir ptaees In the 
Kiestly oOioe (Ra, uviii. 1, 40, 43 ; Num. 
liU 3» d 4 niv, 2). In the dlstrik 
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Israelites, the Oersbonltes and the Merarites 
were pla^ under the superintendence of 
Ithamar (Ex. xxxviil. 21 ; Num. iv. 21-33). 

The high-priestbood passed into the fiunily # 
of Ithamar In the person of Eli, but for 
what reason we are not informed. 

ITTAI. 1. “ Ittai the Gittitx,” i , s. the 
native of Oath, a Philistine In the army of 
king David. He appears only during the 
revolution of Absalom. We first discern 
him on the morning of David’s flight. Last 
in the procession came the 600 heroes who 
had formed David’s band daring his wander- 
ings in Judah, and had been with him at 
Gath (2 Sam. xv. 13 ; comp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 

13, xxvii. 2, xxx. 9, 10). Amongst these, 
apparently commanding them, was Ittai the 
Gittite (ver. 19). He caught the eye of the 
king, who at once addressed him and be- 
sought him not to attach himself to a doubt- 
fhl cause, but to return “ with his brethren ’• 
and abide with the king (19, 20). But Ittai 
is firm ; he is the king’s slave, and wherever 
his master goes he will go. Accordingly he 
is allowed by David to proceed. When the 
army was numbered and organised by David 
at Mahanaim, Ittai again appears, now i? 
command of a third part of the force (2 Sam 
xviii. 2, 5, 12).— 8. Son of Ribai, from 
Gibeah of Benjamin ; one of the thirty 
heroes of David’s guard (2 Sam, xxiii. 29). 

ITURAE'A, a small province on the north- 
western border of Palestine, lying along the 
base of Mount Hermon, only mentioned in 
Luke iii. 1, Jbtvr the son of Ishmael gave 
his name, like the rest of his brethren, to the 
little province ho colonised (Gen. xxv. 15, 

16). Ituraca, with the adjoining provinces, 
fell into the hands of a chief called Zeno- 
dorus; but about b.c. 20, they were taken 
from him by the Roman emperor, and given 
to Herod the Great, wlio bequeathed them to 
his son Philip (Luke iii. 1). It adjoined 
TrochoniUs, and lay along the base of Li- 
banus beWeen Tiberias and Damascus. At 
the place Indicated is situated the modern 
province of Jeddr, which is just the Arable 
form of the Hebrew Jetur. 

I'VAH, or AYA, which is mentioned in 
Scripture twice (2 K. xviii. 84, xlx. 13; 
comp. Is. xxxvii. 13) In connexion with 
Hena and Sepharvaim, and once (2 K. xvil. 

24) in connexion with Babylon, and Cuthah, 
must be sought in Babylonlf^ and is probably 
identical with the modem Hit, on the Eu- 
phrates. 

IVORY (Heb. sAJh in all passages, exo^t 
1 K. X. 92, and 2 Chr. lx. 21, where ahm* 
MHm is eo rendered). The word sMi 
literally signifies the ** tooth ” of any animal, 
gnd henoe nrnre especially denotes the rah* 
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'«taiioe of the projecting turiLS of elephants. 
It is remarkable that no word in Biblical 
Hebrew denotes an elephant, unless the 
latter portion of the compound shmhaMm 
be supposed to have this meaning. Gesentus 
derives it Arom the Sanscrit ibhaSj ** an ele- 
phant.’* The skilled workmen of Hiram, 
king of Tyre, fashioned the great ivory 
throne of Solomon, and overlaid it with pure 
gold (1 K. X. 18 ; 2 Chr. ix. 17). The ivory 
thus employed was supplied by the caravans 
of Dedan (Is. xxi. 13; £z. xxvii. 15), or 
was brought with apes and peacocks by the 
navy of Tharshish (1 K. x. 22). The “ivory 
house “ of Ahab (1 K. xxii. 39) was probably 
a palace, the walls of which were panelled 
with ivory, like the palace of Menelaus 
described by Homer {Odys. iv. 73). Beds 
inlaid or veneered with ivory were in use 
among the Hebrews (Am. vi. 4). 

IZ'HAK, son of Kohath, grandson of Levi, 
uncle of Aaron and Moses, and father of 
Korah (Ex. vi. 18, 21 ; Num. iii. 19, xvi. 1 ; 

1 Chr. vi. 2, 18). Izhar was the head of 
the family of the Izhauites or IzauAHiTxs 
(Num. m. 27 ; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 29). 


J A’AZER, or JA'ZEU, a town on the cast 
of Jordan, in or near to Uilcad (Num. 
xxxU. 1, 3; I Chr. xxvi. 31). We first 
hear of it in possession of the Amorites, and 
as taken by Israel after Heshbon, and on 
their way from thence to Bashan (Num. xxi. 
82). It seems to have given its name to a 
district of dependent or “ daughter ** towns 
(Num. xxi. 32, A. V. “ villages ; “ 1 Macc. 
V, 8), the “ land of Jazer ” (Num. xxxii. 1). 

JA'BAI., the son of Lamech und Adah 
(Gen. iv. 20) and brother of Jubal. lie is 
described as the father of such us dwell in 
tents and have cattle. 

JAB'BOK, a stream which intersects the 
mountain-range of Gilead (comp. Josh. xii. 
2, and 6), and falls into the Jordan about 
midway between the sea of Galilee and the 
Dead l^a. It was anciently the border of 
the children of Ammon (Num. xxi. 24 ; 
Deut. il. 37, iii. 16). It was on the south 
bank of the Jabbok the interview took place 
between Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxxii. 22); 
and this river afterwards became, towards 
its western part, the boundary between the 
kingdoms of Hihoii and Og (Josh. xii. 2, 5). 
Its modem name is JFady Zurka, 

JA'BESH. 1. Father of SiiAXii.trM, the 
15th king of Israel (2 K. xv. 10, 13, 14). — 
0. Jabesh, or Jabesh Gilead, or Jabesh in 
the territory of Gilead. In its widest sense 
Gilead included the half tribe of Manassch 
{I Chr. xxvii. %\) as well as the tribes of j 


Gad and Reuben (Num. xzxiL 1-42) east of 
the Jordan — and of the cities of Gilead, 
Jabesh was the chief. It is first mentioned 
in Judg. xxi. 8-14. Being attacked subse- 
quently by Nahash the Ammonite, it gave 
Saul an opportunity of displaying his prowess 
in its defence (1 Sam. xi. 1-15). Eusebius 
places it beyond the Jordan, 6 miles fh>m 
Pella on the mountain - road to Gerasa; 
where its name is probably preserved in the 
Wady YahgM, 

JA'BIN. 1. King of Haxor, who orga- 
nised a confederacy of the northern princes 
against the Israelites (Josh. xi. 1-3). Joshua 
surprised the allied forces by the waters of 
Merom (ver. 7) and utterly routed them. 
During the ensuing wars, Joshua again 
attacked Jabin, and burnt his city (xi. 1-14). 
— 2. A king of Uazor, whose general Sisera 
was defeated by Barak (Judg. iv. 3, 13). 

JAB'NEEL. 1. One of the points on the 
northern boundary of Judah, not quite at 
the sea, though near it (Josh. xv. 11). 
There is no sign, however, of its ever having 
been occupied by Judah. Josephus attributes 
it to the Danites. There was a constant 
struggle going on between that tribe and 
the Philistines for the possession of all the 
places in the lowland plains, and it is not 
surprising that the next time we meet with 
Jabneel it should be in the hands of the latter 
(2 Chr. xxvi, 6). Uxziah dispossessed them 
of it, and demolished its fortifications. Here 
it is in the shorter form of Jabnrii. In its 
Gteek garb, I amnia, it is frequently men- 
tioned in the MaccaWs (I Mucc. iv. 15, v. 
58, X. G9, XV. 40 ; 2 Mucc. xii. 9). At the 
time of the fall of Jerusalem, Jubneh was 
one of the most populous places of Judaea. 
The modern village of Yebna^ more accu- 
rately Zbna^ stands almut two miles from 
the sea on a slight eminence just south of 
the Nahr Rubin, — 2. One of the landmarks 
:>ii the boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33) 
in Upper Galilee. 

Ja'CHIN, one of the two pillars which 
were set up “in the jmrch** (1 K. vii. 21) 
or before the temple (2 Chr. iii. 17) of 
Solomon. [Boaz.] 

JACINTH, a precious stone, forming one 
of the foundations of the walls of the new 
Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20). It seems to Im» 
identical with the Hebrew letHem (A. V. 
‘ligtire,” Ex. xxviii. 19). The jacinth or 
hyacinth is a red variety of sircon, which is 
found in square prisms, of a white, grey, red, 
reddish-brown, yellow, or pale-green colour. 
The expression In Rev* lx. 17, “ of jacinth,” 
applied to the breast-plate, ts deseriptive 
simply of a hyaemthkHtf 4. s., dark-purixf 
coioar. 
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JA'COB, the second son of Isaac and 
Rebekah. lie ^as born vitb Esau, when 
Isaac was 59 and Abraham 159 years old, 
probably at the well Lahal-roi. His history 
is related in the latter half of the book oi 
Genesis. He bought the birthright from 
his brother Esau ; and afterwards, at his 
mother's instigation, acquired the blessing 
intended for Esau, by practising a well- 
known deceit on Isaac. Hitherto the two 
sons shared the wanderings of Isaac in the 
South Country; but now Jacob, in his 78th 
year, was sent from the family home, to 
avoid his brother, and to seek a wife among 
his kindred In Padan-aram. As he passed 
through Bethel, God ap]>cared to lilm. After 
the lapse of 2 1 years he returned from Padan- 
aram with two wives, two concubines, eleven 
sons, and a daughter, and large property, 
lie escaped from the angry pursuit of Laban, 
from a meeting with Esau, and from the ven- 
geance of the Canaanites provoked by the 
murder of Shcchcm ; and in each of those 
three emergencies he was aided and strength- 
ened by the interposition of God, and in sign 
of the grace won by a night of wrestling 
with God his name was changed ut Jabbok 
into Israel. Deborah and Rachel died before 
he reached Hebron ; and it was at Hebron, 
in the 122nd year of his age, that he and 
Ksau buried their father Isaac. Joseph, the 
favourite son of Jacob, was sold into Egjpt 
eleven years before th^ death of Isaac ; and 
Jacob had probably exceeded his 130th year 
when he went thither, being encouraged in a 
divine vision as he passed for the last time 
through Beersheba. He was presented to 
Pharaoh, and dw'clt for seventeen years in 
Hameses and Goshen. After giving his 
solcinu blessing to Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and his own sons one hy one, and charging 
the ten to complete their reconciliation with 
Joseph, he died in his H7th year. His 
body was embalmed, carried with great cure 
STid pomp into the hind of Canaan, and depo- 
sited with his fathers, and hia wife Leah, in 
the cave of Muchpelah. — The example of 
Jac(d) is quoted by the first and the lust of 
the minor prophets, llosca, in the latter 
days of the kingdom, seeks (xii. 3, 4, 12) to 
couNcrtthe descendants of Jacob frou* their 
state of alienation from God, by recalling to 
their memory the repeated acta of God’s 
favour .'-hown to their ancestor. And Ma- 
lachi (i. 2) strengthens the desimndlng hearts 
of the returned exiles by assuring them that 
the love which God bestowed upon Jacob was 
not withheld from them. Besides the flc- 
quent mention of his name in coi^unction 
with those of the oUicr two Patriarchs, there 
a/e cUsUnot references to events in the life of 


Jacob in four books of the N. T. In Bom. 
ix. 11-18, St. Paul adduces the history of 
Jacob’s birth to prove that the favour of God 
is independent of the order of natural de- 
scent. In Ileb. xii. 16, and xi. 21, the 
transfer of the birthright and Jacob’s dying 
benediction are referred to. His vision at 
Bethel, and his possession of land at Shecbein 
are cited in St. John i. 51, and iv. 5, 12. 
And St. Stephen, in bis speech (Acts vii. 12, 
16), mentions the famine which was the 
means of restoring Jacob to bis lost son in 
KRFPt, and the burial of the . patriarch in 
Shechem. 

JADDU’A, son, and successor In the high- 
priesthood of Jonathan or Johanan. He is 
the last of the high-pricsts mentioned in the 
O. T., and probably altogether the latest 
name in the canon (Neh. xii. 11, 22). 

JA’EL, the wife of Heber the Kenite. In 
the headlong rout which followed the defeat 
of the Canaanites by Barak, Sisera, abandon- 
ing his chariot the more easily to avoid 
notice, fled unattended, and in an opposite 
direction from that taken by his army, to the 
tent of the Kenite chieftaincss. He accepted 
Jael’s invitation to enter, and she flung a 
mantle over him as he lay wearily on the 
floor. When thirst prevented sleep, and he 
asked for water, she brought him buttermilk 
in her choicest vessel, thus ratifying with 
the semblance of officious seal the sacred 
bond of Eastern hospitality. At last, with a 
feeling of perfect security, the weary general 
resigned himself to the deep sleep of misery 
and fatigue. Then it was that Jacl took in 
her left hand one of the great wooden pins 
w'hich fastened down the cords of the tent, 
and in her right hand the mallet used to 
drive it into the ground, and with one ter- 
rible blow dashed it through Sisera’s temples 
deep into the earth (Judg. v. 27). She then 
waited to meet the pursuing Barak, and led 
liini into her tent that she might in his pre- 
sence claim the glory of the deed I Many 
have supposed that by this act she Ailfllled 
.he saying of Deborah, that God would sell 
Sisera into the hand of a woman (Judg. iv. 
9) ; and hence they have supposed that Jael 
was actuated by some divine and hidden in ■- 
fiucnce. But the Bible gives no hint of such 
.n inspiration. 

JAHAZ, also JAHA’ZA, JAHA'ZAH, and 
JAH'ZAII. Under these four forms are 
given in the A. V. the name of a place 
'hich in the Hebrew appears as YahaU and 
Taht»ah, At Jahas the decisive battle was 
fought between the children of Israel and 
Sihon king of 'the Amorites (Num. xxi. 23 ; 
Dent. ii. 82 ; Judg. xi. 20). It was in the 
allotment of Beuben (Josh. xUL 16)« LUm 
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JA^B. 1» A man who an his fhther's 
side was descended firom Judah» and on his 
mother’s from Manasseh. During the oon- 
qpest he took the whole of the tract of 
AnooB (Deut. ill. 14), and in addition pos- 
sessed Idmseif of some nomad villages in 
Giieadt which he called after his own name 
HATvoTB-JAin (Num. xxxii. 41 ; 1 Chr, ii. 
23).— 8. ** Jaib trs Gilkaditk,” who Judged 
Israel for two-and-twenty years (Judg. at. 
3-3). Ho had thirty sons who r<^e thirty 
asses, and possessed thirty cities in the land 
of Qilead, which, like those of their name- 
sake, were called Havvoth-Jair. 

JArKUS, a ruler of a synagogue, probably 
In some town near the western shore of the 
sea of Galilee (Matt. ix. 18 ; Mark v. 22 ; 
Luke viii. 41)* 

JA’KEH. rPROVXBBS.] 

JAM'BRES. [Jankxs and Jambebs.] 
JAMES. 1. Jakes thb Son of Zebbdkx, 
one of the Twelve Apostles. We first hear 
of him in A.D. 27, when Zebedee, a fisher^] 
man (Mark 1. 20), was out on the Sea or | 
Galilee with his two sons, James and John, 
and some boatmen. He was engaged in his 
customary occupation of fishing, and near 
him was another boat belongring to Simon 
and Andrew, with whom ho and his sons 
were in iMirtnership. Finding themselves 
nnsuccessful, the occupants of both boats 
came ashore, and began to wash their nets. 
At this time the new Teacher appeared upon 
the beach. At His call they left all, and 
became, once and for ever. His disciples, 
hereafter to catch men. For a full year we 
lose sight of St. James. He is then, in the 
spring of 28, called to the apostleship with 
his eleven brethren (Matt. x. 2 ; Mark ill. 
14 ; Luke vi. 13 ; Acts i. 13). In the list of 
the Apostles given us by St, Mark, and in 
the h^ of Acts, his name occurs next to 
that of Simon Peter ; in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke it comes third. It is 
worthy of notice that with one exception 
(Luke ix. 28), the name of James is put 
before that of John, and that John is twice 
described as the brother of James ” (Mark 
V. 37 ; Matt. xvii. 1). This would appear to 
teply that at this time James, either from 
age or character, took a higher position than 
his brother. It iroiild seem to have been at 
the time of the appointment of the twelve 
Apostle# that^the name of Boanerges was 
given to the sons of Zebedee. The Sons of 
Thunder ^ .hsd a burning and impetnous 
•pitilt, which twice exhibits itself In Its 
aochasteiied form (Luke ix. 84; Mark x. 


87). The first occasion, on which this 
natural character maaifesta itself in St. 
James and his brother Is at the eomnienoe* 
ment of onr Lord’s last Journey to Jerusalem 
in the year 80. He was passing through 
Samaria, and «*aeat messengera before his 
face ** into a certain village, ** to make ready 
for him** (Liike ix. 82), t.tf. in all proba- 
bility to annonnee him as the Messiah. The 
Samaritans, with their old Jealousy strong 
upon them, refused to receive hbn ; and in 
their exasperation James and John cnCrcotcd 
their Master to follow the example of Eiyah, 
and call down fire to consume them. At the 
end of the same journey a similar spirit 
appears again (Mark x. 88). On. the night 
before the Crucifixion he uras present at the 
Agony in the Garden* On the day of the 
Ascension he is mentioned as persevering 
with the rest of the Apostles and disciples 
in prayer (Acts L 13). Shortly before the 
day of the Passover, in the year 44, he was 
put to death by Herod Agrippa 1. (Acts xii. 
1, 2).— fi. Jakes the Son of Alfhakus, one 
of the Twelve Apostles. Matt. x. 3 ; Mark 
1U« 18 ; Luke vL 18 ; Acts L 13.— 3. Jambs 
THE BaoTRSE OF THE Loaj>. Matt. xiii. 88 ; 
Mark vL 8 ; Gal. i. 19. — 4. James the Son 
OF Maet, Matt. xxviL 86 ; Luke xxiv. 10. 
AUk) called the Less. Mark xv. 40.— 6. 
Jakes the Brothee of Jvnx. Jude 1. — 6. 
Jakes the Beothke (t) or Jude. Luke vi. 
16 ; Acts 1. 18. — 7. Jakes, Acts xii. 17, xv. 
18|^ xxi. 18 ; 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; Cal. ii. 9, 12. — 
8. Jakes, tbs Seevant of God and of oi a 
Loan Jesus Cbexst (James 1. 1). 8t. Paul 

identifies for us Nos. 3. and 7. (see Gal. ii. 
9 and 12 compared with i. 19). If we may 
translate ’Iov3ar ’Icucu^ov, Judos the brother^ 
rather than the eon of James, we may con- 
clude that 8. and 0. arc identical, Wc may 
Identify 8. and 6. with 8., because we know 
that James the Lord’s brother had a brf>thcr 
named Jude. We may identify 4. with 3., 
because we know James the son of Mary hud 
a brother named Joses, and so also had James 
the Lord’s brother. Thus there remain two 
only, James the son of Alpbaeus (2), and 
James, the brother of the hotd (8). Can 
we, or can ywe not, identify ihemt This is 
one of the most dtfllcuU quesUons In the 
Gospel history. By eomparing Matt. xxvU. 
86 and Mark xv. 40, with xlx. 28, we 
find that the YIrghi Mery had a ^ster named 
like hereeli; M#ryf whn^Wis. fihe wilb of Gto- 
pas or Alphactt# same name), 

and who had Less and 

JoseW. By ^ xitL 88 and 

Mark vi. 3, we . find . tfigi ' a lames and a 
Joiea, wA twa nUior bhtlluNMe 4ialisd Jude 
and 8bMii» and at taaat thipa sfets^ wart 
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Ifvibgr with the Tirgin Marj at Nasarath, 
By refarrShg to Luke tL 16 and Acte 1. 13i 
We find that there were two brethren named 
Jamee and Jiide among the Apoetlea. I( 
would certainly be natural to think that we 
bad here but one family of four brothers and 
three or more elsterss the chUdrcn of Clopas 
and Mary, nephews and nieces of the Virgin 
Mary. There are difficulties, however, in 
the way of this conclusion into which we 
cannot here enter ; but in reply to the objec- 
tion that the four brethren in Matt. xiii. 55 
arc dcBcribed Os the brothers of Jrsus, not as 
His cousins, it must be recollected that ddcA^of 
which is here translated ** brethren,^* may 
also signify cousins. 

JAMES THE LESS, son of Alphaens or 
Clopas, and brother of our Lord (see above), 
was called to the Aposiolate, L#gcther with his 
younger brother Jude, in the spring of the 
year 28. It is not likely (though far from 
impossible) that James and Jude took part 
with their brothers and sisters, and the Virgin 
Mary, in trying ** to lay hold on** Jnsus in the 
autumn of the same year (Mark iii. 21) ; and 
it is likely, though not certain, that it is of 
the other brothers and sisters, without these 
two, that St. John says, ** Neither did His 
brethren beUeve on Him ** (John vii. 5), in 
the autumn of a.d. 29. We hear no more 
of James till after the CruciAxion an^^. the 
Resurrection. At some time in the forty 
days that Intervened between the Resurrcc* 
lion and the Asoentlon the Lord appea^'^d to 
him. This is not related by the Evangelis^ts, 
but it is mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 
7). Again we lose sight of James for ten 
yeats, and when he appears once more it is 
in a far higher position than any that he 
has yet held. In the year 37 occurred the 
conversion of Saul. Three years after his 
conversion he paid his first visit to Jeru* 
Salem, but the Christians recollected what 
they had suifhred at his hands, and feared to 
have anything to do with him. Barnabas, 
at this time 6f far higher reputation than 
himself, took him by the hnnd| and intro- 
duced him to Peter and James (Acts ix. 27 ; 
Oal. i. IB, 19), and by their authority he 
was admitted into the socletHbf the Chris* 
tians, and allowed to associate^' freely with 
them during the fifteen days of his stay. 
Here we find James on a levOl w'ith Peter, 
and With hlifi dcddizig on the admis- 
sion of St. Paul into fellowship with the 
Church at Jerusalem ; and from henceforth 
wo idways And him equah or in his own 
department superior, to the very ohlefsst 
Apostlei, Peter# ^ohh, and Paul. Pbr by 
Ikia time he had been appefinted to preMde 
ever the infiint Church tn its most important 


centre, in a position equivalent to that of 
Bishop. This pre - eminenoe to evident 
throughout the after history of the Apostles, 
whethOT we read it in the Acts, in the Epis- 
tles, or in Ecclesiastical writers (Acts xU. 
17, XV. 18, 19, xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 9). Ac- 
cording to tradition, James was thrown down 
from the Temple by the Scribes and Phari- 
sees; he was then stoncM and his brains 
dash^ out by a Biller's club. 

JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. 
The author of this Epistle was in all proba- 
bility James, the son of Alphaeus, and our 
Lord*s brother. It was written from Jeru- 
salem, which St. James does not seem to 
have ever left. Its main object is not to teach 
doctrine, but to improve snorality. St. James 
to the moral teacher of the N. T. He wrote 
for the Jewish Christians whether in Jeru- 
salem or abroad, to warn them against the sins 
to which as Jews they were most liable ; and 
to console and exhort them under the suffer- 
ings to which as Christians they were most ex • 
posed. It has been maintained that the passage 
ii. 14-26 is a formal opposition to St. Paul's 
doctrine of Justification by Faith ; but if we 
consider the meaning of the two Apostles, 
wc sec at once that there to no contradiction 
either intended or possible. 8t. Paul was 
opposing the Judaizing party, which claimed 
to earn acceptance by good works, whether 
the works of the Mosaic law, or works of 
piety done by themselves. In opposition to 
these, St. Paul lays down the great truth 
that acceptance cannot be earned by man at 
all, but is the free gift of Gon to the Christian 
man, for the sake of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, appropriated by each individual, and 
made bis own by the instrumentality of 
fkith. St. James, on the other hand, was 
opposing the old Jewish tenet that to be a 
child of Abraham was all in aU ; that god^A 
Uncss was not necessary, so that the belief 
was correct. 

JA'MIN, second son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 
10; Ex. vi. 15 ; 1 Chr. iv/ 24), founder of 
the family of the Jaminites (Num, xxvi. 12). 

JAM'NIA. [Jabnekl.] 

JAN'NES and JAM'BRES, the names of 
two Egjrptlan magicians who opposed Moses. 
St. Paul alone of the snered writers mentions 
hem by name, and says no more than that 
they ** withstood Moses,** and that their folly 
in doing so became manifest (2 Tim. iii. 8, 9)« 
t appears from the Jewish commentators 
that these names w*ere held to be those of the 
magicians who opposed Moses and Aaron, 
spc&en of in Exodus. Whether Jannes stnd 
Jambres wm mentioned in aome long-lost 
book teiating to the early history of the 
Israelitei^ or whether there were a* veritabto 
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oral traditfon reapeoting them, eannot now 
bo determined. 

JA'PHETHt one of the throe imns of Koah, 
From the order in which their names in< 
variably occur (Gen. ▼. 32» vi. 10) we should 
naturally infer that Japheth was the younfirewt, 
but we learn ftrom ix. 24 that Ham held that 
position. It has been generally supposed 
from X. 21 that Japheth was the eldest; but 
the word ** elder ** in that passage is better 
connected with •• brother.** We infer there- 
fore that Japheth was the second son of Noah. 
The descendants of Japheth occupied the 
“ isles of the Gentiles *’ (Gen. x. 5), i. e. the 
coast-lands of the Mediterranean Sea in 
Europe and Asia Minor, whence they spread 
northwards orcr the whole continent of 
Europe and a considerable portion of Asia. 

JA'REB is cither to be explained as the 
proper name of a country or person, as a 
noun in apposition, or as a verb from a root, 
ruA, “to contend, plead.” All these senses 
are represented in the A. V. and the marginal 
readings (Hos. t. 13, x. 6), and the least 
preferable has been inserted in the text. 
Jareh is most probably the name of some 
city of AssjTia, or as another name of the 
country itself. 

JA'RED, one of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
the fifth from Adam ; son of Mahalalecl, and 
father of Enoch (Gen. v, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20 ; 
Luke iii. 37). In the lists of Chronicles the 
name is given in the A. V. Jf.rkd. 

JA'RIB. 1. Named in the list of 1 Chr. 
iv. 24 only, as a son of Simeon. Perhaps 
the same as Jachin (Gen, xlvi.. Ex. vi., and 
Nam. xxvi.). — 2. One of the “ cliicf men *’ 
who accompanied Fizra on his journey from 
Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 16). — 3. A 
priest of tho house of Jeshiia the son of 
Josadak, who hod married a foreign wife, 
'^nnd was compelled by Ezra to put her away 
{Ear. X. 18). — 4. (1 Macc. xiv. 29). A 
contraction or corruption of the name Joariu 
(il. 1). 

JAR'IMOTH, 1 Esd. ix. 28. [Jkrkmoth.] 

JAR'MUTII. 1. A town in tho low country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 35). Its king, Piram, 
was one of the five who conspired to ])uni.Hh 
Gibeon for having made alliance with Israel 
(Josh. X. 8, 5), and wlio were routed at 
bethhoron and put to death by Joshua at 
Makkedah (23). Its site is probably tho 
morlern Tarmuk* — 2. A city of Issachar, 
allotted with its suburbs to the Gershonite 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 29). 

JA'SllER, BOOK OP, or, as the margin of 
the A. V. gives It, “ the book of the upright,’* 
a record alluded to in two passages only of 
the O. T. (Josh. x. 13, and 2 Sam. 1. 18), 
and conseouently the subject of much dis- 


pute. That It was written In verso may 
reasonably be inferred tram the only apeci« 
mens extant, whlcb exhibit nnmistakeable 
signs of metrical rhythm. Gesenins con« 
Jectured that it waa an anthology of ancient 
songs, which acquired Its name, “ the book 
of the just or upright,** from being written 
in praise of upright men. 

JASno'BEAM. Possibly one and the 
same follower of David, bearing this name, 
is described as a Ilacbmonito (I Chr. xi. 11), 
a Korhite (1 Chr. xii. €), and son of Zabdiel 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 2). He came to David at 
Ziklag. His distinguishing exploit was that 
he slew 300 (or 800, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8) men 
at one time. He is named first among the 
chief of the mighty men of David (1 Chr. 

xi. 11). 

JA'SON, a Greek form of tho name Jesus 
or Joshua.-— 1. Jasox tiir Hioh-Prikst, tho 
second son of Simon II., and brother of 
Onias III., who succeeded in obtaining the 
high-priesthood from Antiochus Kpiphanes 
(circa 175 n.c. )to the exclusion of his elder 
brother (2 Macc. iv. 7-26). He laboured in 
every way to introduce Greek customs among 
the people, and that with great success 
(2 Macc. iv,). After three years (cir. B.r. 
172) he was in turn supplanted in the king's 
favour by his oivn emissary Mcneiaus, anti 
was forced to take refuge among the Am- 
monites (2 Macc. Iv. 26). On a report of 
the death of Antiochus (c. 170 ii.c.) he made 
a Vt>lent attempt to recover his power 
(2 Macc, T, 5-7), but was repulsed, and again 
fled to the Ammonites. Afterwards he w'us 
compelled to retire to Egypt, and thence to 
Sparta (2 Mace. v. 9), and there “ perished 
n a strange land” (2 Macc. /. c. ; cf. Dan. 

xii. 30 ; 1 Macc. i. 12 fT.). — 2. Jason* ihk 

Thkssai.oniax, who entertained Paul and 
Silas, and was in consequence attaf'ked by 
tho Jewish mob (Acts xvii. 5, 6, 7, 9). He 
is probably the same as the Jason mcfitioru it 
in Korn, xvi, 21, as a companion of t!)e 
ajmstle, and one of his kinsmen or fellow- 
tribesruen. It is conjectured that Jason and 
Secundus (Acts xx. 4) were the same, 

JAHPEll, a precious stone frequently 
noticed in Beyipture. It was tlie last of t!ie 
twelve inserted in the high-t>rie.st’« breast- 
pinto (Ex. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 13), and ibe 
first of the twelve used in the foundations of 
the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi, 19). The. 
characteristics of the stone, as far they 
arc specified in Scripture (Kev. xxi. 1 1), jip* 
.fiat it was **mof»t precious,** and “like 
Tystal :** we may also infer from Kev. 3, 
that it was a stone of brilliant and trans- 
parent light. The stone which we name 
■‘jasper ’* does no^ accord with this dcscrip- 
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Ikm* TKm csa be no doubt that the 
diamond would more adequately answer to 
the desoripUon in the book of Revelation. 

JA'VAN. 1. A son of Japheth» and the 
father of EHshah and Tarshish, Kittim and 
Dodanim (Gen. x. 2, 4). The name appears 
in Is. Ix^. 19. where it is coupled with 
Tarshisb, Pul, and Lad. and more partiC' 
nlarly with Tubal and the ** isles afar off.** 
an TcprcftcntatWcs of the Gentile world : 
agrain in £s. xxtII. 13, where it is coupled 
u'ith Tubal and Meshech, as carrylnfp on 
considerable commerce with the Tyrians, 
who imported from these countries slaves 
and brazen vessels ; in Dan. vlii. 21, x. 20^ 
xi. 2, in reference to the Macedonian empire ; 
am! lastly in Zech. ix. 13, in reference to 
the Graeco-Syrian empire. From a com* 
parison of these various passages there can 
be no doubt that Javan was regarded as the 
representative of the Greek race. The name 
was probably introduced into Asia by the 
Phoenicians, to whom the lonians were 
naturally better known than any other of 
the Hellrnic races, on account of their com- 
mercial activity and the high prosperity of 
their towns on the western coast of Asia 
Minor. — 9. A town in the southern part of 
Arabia (Ficmctt), whither the Phoenicians 
traded (Ez. xxvii. 10). 

JAVELIN. [Aems,] 

JA 7.En. [Jaazek,] 

JK'ARIM, MOUNT, a place named in 
•pccifying the northern boundary of Juhah 
(Josh. XV. JO). The boundary run fiom 
Mount Seir to *Hho shoulder of Mount 
Jearim, which Is Cesalon — that is, Ccsalon 
was the landmark on the mountain. Kesla 
stands, 7 miles due west of Jerusalem, on a 
high point on the north slope of a lofty ridge, 
which is probably Mount Jearim. 

JKATERA'l, a Gershonite Levite, son of 
Zerah (I Cbr. vi. 21), 

JKBERECIIPAII, Either of a certain 
Zecharlah, in the reign of Ahaz, mentioned 
Is. vlii, 2. As this form occurs nowhere 
else, and both the LXX. and Vulgate have 
Bertehiah^ it is probably only an accidental 
corruption. 

JE'BUS, one of the names of Jerusalem, 
the city of the Jebusites, also called Jkuusi. 
(Josh. XV. 3, xviii. 16, 28 ; Judg. xix. 10, 11 ; 

1 Chr. xi. 4, 5). [iKKUSALKu.] 

JEBUSITES, THE, were descended ftora 
the third son of Canaan (Gen. x. 16 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 14). The actual people first appear in 
the invaluable report of the spies (Num. xiU. 
29). Whon Jabin organised his rising against 
Joshua he sent amongst others ** to the 
Amorite, the lUttlte, the Pertazite, and Uie 
iebuiite ip the mountain*^ (Josh. xi. 3). A 


mountain-tribe they were, and a mountain- 
tribe they remained. **Jobu8, which is 
Jerusalem,*’ lost its king in the slaughter of 
Bethhoron (Josh. x. 1, 5, 26 ; comp. xii. 10) 
— -was sacked and burned by the men of 
Judah (Judg. i. 21), and itr citadel finally 
scaled and occupied by David (2 Sam. v. 6). 
After this they emerge from the darkness 
but once, in the jKJrson of AraunaU the 
Jebusite, ** Araunah the king,** who appears 
before ua in true kingly dignity in his well- 
known transaction with David (2 Sam. xxiv. 
23 ; 1 Chr. xix. 23). 

JECHONl'AS, the Greek form of the name 
of king JEciioKfAii, an altered form of Jr- 

BOIACHIN. [JKIfOtACRIN.] 

JEDIDl’AH, jRbii>-JAii, ** darling of Je- 
hovah,” the name bestowed, through Nathan 
the prophet, on David's son Solomon (2 Sam. 
xii. 25). 

JHiyUTIIUN, a Levite, of the famUy of 
Mcrari, is probably the same as Ethan (comp. 

1 Chr. XV. 17, 19, with 1 Chr. xvi. 41, 42, 
XXV. 1, 8, 6 ; 2 Cbr. xxxv. 15). His ofilce 
was generally to preside over the music of 
the temple service. Jeduthun's name stands 
at the head of tho 39th, 62nd, and 77th 
Psalms, indicating probably that they were 
to be sung by his choir. 

JEGA’R SAIIADU'TIIA (“heap of testi- 
mony ”), the Aramaean name given by Laban 
the Syrian to the heap of stones which he 
erected as a memorial of the compact between 
Jacob and himself, while Jacob comme- 
morated the same by setting up a pillar (Gen. 
xxxi. 47), as was hia custom on several other 
occasions. Galced, a “ witness heap,” which 
is given as the Hebrew equivalent, does not 
exactly represent Jegar-sahadutha. 

JEHOAD'DAN, queen to king Joash, and 
mother of Amaziah of Judah (2 K. xiv. 2 ; 

2 Chr. XXV. 1). 

JKHO'AHAZ. 1. The son and successor 
of Jehu, reigned 17 years b.o. 856-S40 over 
Israel in Samaria. His inglorious history is 
given in 2 K. xUi. 1-9. Throughout his 
reign (ver. 22} bo was kept in subjection by 
Hazael king of Damascus. Jehoahaz main- 
tained the idolatry of Jeroboam ; but in the 
extremity of his humiliation he besought 
Jehovah ; and Jehovah gave Israel a de- 
iverer — probably either Jehoash (vv, 23 and 
25), or Jero)>oam 11. (2 K. xiv. 24, 25). — 9. 
Tehoahaz, otherwise caU'^d Shallum, the 
rouTth (acc. to 1 Chr. iii. 15), or third,, if 
Zedekiah’s age be correctly stated (2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 11), son of Josiah, whom he succeeded 

king of Judah. He was chosen by the 
people in preference to his elder (comp. 2 K. 
xxiii. 31 and 36) brother, z.o. 610, and be 
eigned three months In J erusalem. Phiuraoh* 
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Kedio on lili fotnni from 0»Tob«iiidi» p«n> 
haiM rennting tlie eleetion of Jebonbas, «ait 
to Jeranlem to depose end to fetch him 
to Biblsh. There he wes cast into efaains, 
end feom theaee he was taken into Egypt, 
whm he died. — 8. The name iri^^n (2 Chr. 
xxL 17) to Ahasiah, the youngest son of 
Jehoram king of Judah. 

JTEHO'ASH, theuncontractcd form of Joash. 

rJoAsa.] 

JEHOI'ACHIN, son of Jeholakim and Ne- 
httshta, and for three months and ten days 
king of Judah, b.o. 597. Jehoiachin came to 
the throne when Egypt was sUU prostrate in 
consequence of the victory at Carehemish. 
Jerusalem was quite defenceless, and unahle 
to offer any resistance to the regular army 
which Kebuchadnesaar sent to besiege it 
(2 K. xxiv. 10, 11). In a very short time 
Jehoiachin surrendered at discretion ; and 
he, and the queen-mother, and all his scr- 
Tants, captains, and officers, came out and 
gave themaelyes up to Nebuchadnezzar, who 
carried them, with the harem and tho 
eunuchs, to Babylon (Jcr. xxix. 2 ; ICzck* 
xriL 12, xix. 9). Ihere he remained a 
prisoner, actually in prison, and wearing 
pnson garments, for thirty-six years, viz. 
till the death of Nebuchadnezzar, when Evil- 
Herodach, succeeding to the throne of Baby- 
lon, brought him out of prison, and made 
him sit at his own table. Whether Jehoi- 
achin outlived the two years of Evil-Mero- 
dach’s reign or not does not appear, nor 
have we any particulars of his life at Baby- 
lon. It does not appear certainly feom 
Scripture, whether Jehoiachin was married 
or had any children. That Zedekiab, who 
in 1 phr. iii. 16 is called ** his son,’’ is the 
same as Zedekiah his uncle (called **his 
brother,’* 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10), who was his 
successor on the throne, seems certain. 

JEHOI'ADA. 1. Father of Bjenaizh, 
David’s well-known warrior (2 Sam. vill. 18, 
1 K. i. and U. passim, 1 Chr. xvill. 17, dec.). 
—8. High-priest at the time of Athaliah’s 
usurpation of the throne of Judah (b.c. 884- 
878), and during the greater portion of the 
40 years’ reign of Joash. He probably suc- 
eeeded Amariah. He married JanosnaBA, 
or Jehoshabeath, daughter of king Jehoram, 
knd sister of king Ahaziab (2 Chr. xxii. 11) ; 
and when Athaliah slew all the seed royal of 
Judah alter Ahaziah had been put to death 
by Jehu, he and his wife stole Joash feom 
among the king’s sons, and hid him for six 
years in the Temple, and eventually replaced 
him on the throne of his ancestors. Having 
divided , the priests and Levites into three 
bands, which were posted at the prinelpil 
^trsnees^ he produced the young king be- 


fore tho whole assembly, and eiewaed and 
anednted Mau Athaliah was pnl to death. 
[Athauah^] The destrnetlon of Baal wor- 
ship and the restoration of the Temple wore 
among the great works effected by Jeholada. 
He died B.0. 884.^8* fieeond priest, or sagan, 
to tferalah the high-priest (Jer. xxix. 25-29 ; 

2 K. XXV. 18). 

JEHOI’AKIM, called EutAXut, son of 
Josiah and Zebudah, and king of Judah. 
After d^Kwing Jehoahos, Pharaoh Neeho set 
Eliakim, his elder brother, upon the throne, 
and changed his name to Jehoiakim, nx. 608- 
597. Egypt played no part in Jewish politics 
daring the seven or eight years of Jehoiakim’s 
reign. After the battle of Carehemish Nobu- 
ebadnessar came into Palestine as one of the 
Egyptian tributary kingdoms, the eapture of 
which was the natural fruit of bis victory 
over Neeho. He found Jehoisklm quite de- 
fenceless. After a short siege he entered 
Jerusalem, took the king prisoner, bound 
him in fetters to carry him to Babylon, and 
took also some of the precious vessels of the 
Temple and carried them '•to the land of 
bhinar. But he seems to have changed his 
purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and to have 
accepted his submission, and reinstated him 
on the throne, perhaps in remembrance of 
the fic:e]ity of his father Josiah. What is 
certain is, that Jehoiakiqi became tributary 
to Nehuehadnexzar alter his invasion of 
Judah, and continued so for three years, but 
at^the end of that time broke his oath of 
allegiance and rebelled against him (2 K. 
xxiv. 1). Though Nebuchadnessar was not 
able at that time to come in person to 
chastise his rebellions vassal he sent against 
him numerous bands of Chaldeans, with 
Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, who were 
all now subject to Babylon (2 K. xxiv. 7), 
and who eruelly harassed the whole country. 
Either in an engagement with some of these 
forces, or else by the hand of his own op- 
pressed sttl^ects, who thou^t to conciliate 
the Babylonians by the murder of their king, 
Jehoiakim came to a violent end In tim llUi 
year of his reign. His body was cast out 
ignominiously on the grouxul ; and then, 
after being left exposed fer sow tiine* was 
dragged away and buried ** with tim burial 
of an ass,” without pomp or lamentation, 
” beyond the gates of JerosaleiK ’* {Jer, xxii 
16, 19, xxxvi. 80}« All the aoeountS; wa 
have Jehoiakim la aeeribiog to 

liim a vidbue and chataetor. The 

writmr of 2 K. h7, telle ue that ”he 
did that whldi was evB tn tlai diht of Je^^ 
hovah,” a stateimt whieh 
9, and X cat* fid fed 
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JBHOrARIB, head of the fltit of the S4 
eottfees ^ prieete, eooording to the amnge- 
meet of kbiff IHTid (1 Chr. xxlv; 7). Some 
of his desdeiidante returned from the Baby* 
lonhdi eaptlvity» ae ive learn from 1 Chr. ix. 
lOv Nch«'icl. 10. Their chief In the days of 
Jolakim the eon of Jesbua was Mattonai 
(Nehi nti. 19). They were probably of 
the house of Eleasar. To the course of 
Jdioiarib beloiiflied the Asmonean family 
(I'Maeo. ti. l)» and Josephust as he informs 
us. 

JRHO'NADAB, and JO^NADAB, the son 
ef Reehabt founder of the Bechafaltes. It 
appears from 1 Chr. ii. d5, that his father or 
ancestor Bechab belonired to a branch of the 
Kenites; the Arabian tribe which entered 
Palestine with the Israelites. One settle* 
ment of them was established, under a four* 
fold division at or near the town of Jabes in 
Judah (1 Chr. il. 55), To these last belonged 
Reehab and his son Jehonadab. The Bedouin 
habits, which were kept up by the other 
branches of the Kenite tribe, were inculcated 
by Jehonadab with the utmost minuteness on 
his descendants (Jer. xxxv. 6), Bearing in 
mind this general character of Jehonadab as 
an Arab chief, ,aad the founder of a half* 
religious sect, we are the better able to 
understand the single occasion on which he 
appears before us In the historical narfctive. 
Jehu was advancing, after the slaughter of 
Betheked, oa the city of Samaria, when he 
suddenly^ tnet the austere Bedouin coining 
towards'him (2 K. x, 15). The king was in 
his chariot^ the Arab was on foot. No 
doubt he aeled in concert with Jehu through* 
out ; the only occasion on which he is ex* 
prei^y mentioned is when he went with 
Jehw^rough the temple of Baal to turn out 
any .that t^re might happen to be in the 
iiiaSB of l^gan Worshippers (2 K. x. 28). 

JEBO^IiAK; 1. Son of Ahdb king of 
Israel, who micoeeded his brother Ahaaiah, 
H.Ci SOSi Olid *died 884. The alliance 
betwemt the Idyogclpms of lsniel and Judah, 
commenced by V his father and Jehoshaphat^ 
was very close throughout his reign. We 
flrait find him associated with Jehoshaphat 
and the of Edom, at ^at time a tribu- 
tary of tlsiv' kingdom of Judah, In a war 
against thsr Moabitefi Tim three armies 
were in the utmost daagttk!^^ of. perishing for 
want of wnter. Thn piety of Jehoshaphat 
suggested an vld^diry of home prophet of 
Jelmvih,. mid Elitbai ’at that rimd and since 
the latter pact of AhaVe reign, J^iJaVa^ 
madani #.%lih Uf 4 B, nlk. 104U)i|lii 


found with the host. Froin him 'JOhoram 
reoeived n eevere rebuke, and was Idd m 
inquire of the propheto of his father and 
mother, the prophets of Baal. Neverthriess 
for -Jehoshaphat’s sake Elisha inquired of 
Jehovah, and reoeived the promise of an 
ahundant supply of water, and of a great 
victory over the Moabites : a promise which 

was immediately fulftlled. The Moabites 
were put to the rout. The allies pursued 
them with great slaughter into their own 
land, which they utterly ravaged and de- 
stroyed with all its cities. Kirharaseth alone 
remained, and there the king of Moab made 
his last stand. An attempt to break through 
the besieging army having failed, he resorted 
to the desperate expedient of offering up his 
eldest son, the heir to his throne, as a burnt- 
offering, upon the wall of the city, in the 
sight of the enemy. Upon this the Israelites 
retired and returned to their own land (2 K. 
iii.). A little later, when war broke out 
between Syria and Israel, we find Elisha 
befriending Jehoram. What happened after 
this to change the relations between the king 
and the prophet we can only conjecture. 
But it seems probable that when the Syrian 
inroads ceased, and ho felt less dependent 
upon tho aid of the prophet, he relapsed Into 
idolatry, and was rebuked by Elisha, and 
threatened with a return of the calamities 
from which he had escaped. Refrising to 
repent, a fresh invasion by the Syrians, and 
a close siege of Samaria, actually came to 
pass, according probably to the word of the 
prophet. Hence, when the terrible incident 
arose, in consequence of the famine, of a 
woman boiling and eating her own child, 
the king immediately attributed the evil to 
Klisba, and determined to take away his life. 
The providential interposition by which both 
Elisha’s lifo was saved and the city delivered, 
is narrated 2 K. vii., and Jehoram appiears 
to have returned to friendly foeling towards 
Elisha (2 K. viii. 4). It was very soon alter 
the above events that Elisha went to Da* 
mnsous, and predicted the revolt of Haaael, 
add his accession to the throne of Syria in 
tho room of Ben-hadad. Jehoram seems to 
have thought the revolution in Syria, wkioh 
immediately followed Elisha’s prediction, a 
good opportunity to pursue his father’s 
favourite project of recovering Bamoth* 
Gilead from the Syrians. He accordingly 
made an alliance with his nephew Ahaziah, 
who had Just succeeded J.oram on the throne 
of Judah, and the two kings proceeded to 
occupy Bamoth-Gilead by force. The exp^- 
ttou was an unfortunate one. ^Jq|mram was 
wounded in battle, and obliged to return tc 
Jeircel to be healed of hie wounds (1. K 
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Till. ix, I4f 15)» laftTing bii army under 
Jebu to bold JUmotb*Oileid agalntt HaseeL 
Jebn» bowever^ and the army under his com* 
man^ revolted ftrom their allegiance to 
JehoraiQ (2 K. ix.)t ^nd, hastily marching to 
Jeareel, sorprised Jehoram, wounded and 
defenceless as be was. Jehoram^ going out 
to meet liim> fell pierced by an arrow from 
Jehu’s bow on the very plot of ground which 
Ahab had wrested from Naboth the Jesreel* 
Ite; than AilAUing to the letter the prophecy 
of Etyah (I K. xxi. 21-20). With the life 
of Jehoram ended the dynasty of Omri. — 2. 
Eldest son of Jehoshaphat, succeeded his 
father on the throne of Judah at the age of 
32, and reigned eight years, from b.c. 893-2 
to 885-4. Jehosheba his daughter was wife 
to the high-priest Jchoiada. As soon as he 
was fixed on the throne, he put his six 
brothers to death, with many of the chief 
nobles of the land. He then probably at the 
instance of his wife Athaliah the daughter of 
Ahab, proceeded to establish the worship of 
Baal. A prophetic writing from the aged 
prophet Elijah (2 Chr. xxi. 12), failed to 
produce any good effect upon him. This 
was in the first or second year of his reign. 
The remainder of it was a series of calamities. 
First the Edomites, who had been tributary 
to Jehoshaphat, revolted from his dominion, 
and established their permanent independ- 
ence. Next Libnah, one of the strongest 
fortified cities in Judah (2 K. xlx. 8), rebelled 
against him. Then followed invasions of 
armed bands of Philistines and of Arabians, 
who stormed the king’s palace, put his wives 
and all his children, except bis youngest son 
Abaxiah, to death (2 Chr. xxii. 1), or carried 
them into captivity, and plundered all his 
treasures. He died of a terrible disease 
(2 Chr. xxi. 19, 20) early in the twelfth year 
of his brother-in-law Jehoram’s reign over 
Israel. 

JEHOSH'APHAT, king of Judah, son of 
Asa, succeeded to the throne b.c. 914, when 
he was 35 years old, and reigned 25 years. 
His history is to be found among the events 
recorded, in 1 K. xv. 24 ; 2 K, viii. 16, or in 
a continuous narrative in 2 Chr. xvii. 1- 
xxi. 8. He was contemporary with Ahab, 
Ahaxiah, and Jehoram. At first he strength- 
ened himself against Israel by fortifying and 
garrisoning the cities of Judah and the 
ifepbraimite conquests of Asia. But soon 
afterwards the two Hebrew kings, perhaps 
appreciating their common danger from 
Damascus and the tribes on their eastern 
frontier, formed an alliance. Jehoshaphat’s 
eldest son ^Jehoram married Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jeaebel. In his own 
kingdom Jehoshaphat ever shocked himself a 


•ealous follower of the commandments of 
Qod : he tried, it vrould aeem not quite sue* 
eeoefiilly, to pot down the high places and 
groves in which the people of Judah burnt 
incense. Bicbes and honours increased 
around him. He received tribute from the 
Philistines and Arabians ; and kept up a 
large standing army in Jerusalem. It was 
probably about the 16th year of his reign 
tw.c. 8®%! whcTi he went to ftamaTltt to v\e\t 
Ahab and to become his ally in the great 
battle of Ramoth-Gilead. From thence Je- 
hoshaphat returned to Jerusalem in peace ; 
and went himself through the people from 
Beersheba to Mount Ephraim,” reclaiming 
them to the law of God. Turning his atten* 
tion to foreign commerce, he built at Kzion- 
geber, with the help of Ahaziab, a navy 
designed to go to Tarshish ; but it was 
wrecked at Ezion-geber. Before the close of 
his reign ho was engaged in two additional 
wars. He was miraculously delivered from 
a threatened attack of the people of Ammon, 
Moab, and Seir. After this, perhaps, must 
be dated the w'ar which Jehoshaphat, in con- 
junction with Jehoram king of Israel and 
the king of Edora, carried on against the 
rebellious king of Moab (2 K, xii.). In his 
declining years the administration of affairs 
was placed (probably b.c. 891) in tbe hands 
of his son Jehoram. 

JEHOSH'APIIAT, VALLEY OF, a valley 
mentioned by Joel only, as the spot in which, 
after Uie return of Judah and Jerusalem from 
captivity, Jehovah would gather all the 
heathen (Joel iii. 2), and would there sit to 
judge them for their misdeeds to Israel (iii, 
12). The prophet seems to have glanced back 
to that triumi>hant day when king Jehosha- 
phat, the greatest king the nation had seen 
since Solomon, led out his people to a valley 
in the wilderness of Tekoah, and was there 
blessed with such a victory over the hordes 
of his enemies as was without a parallel in 
the national records (2 Chr. xx.). The 
scene of ‘‘Jehovah's judgment” htts been 
localised, and the name has come down to us 
attached to that deep ravine which separates 
Jerusalem from the Blount of Olives, through 
which at one time the Kedron forced its 
stream. At what period the name was fir«t 
applied to this spot is not known. There is 
no trace of it in the Bible or inFJosephtis. 
In both the only name used for this gorge is 
Kioron (N. T. CicniiON). We first encounter 
its n^w title in the middle of the 4th century 
in the OnomasHcon of Eusebius and Jerome, 
and in the Commentary of the latter Father 
on Joel. Sinoe that time the name has been 
recognised and adopted by travellers of all 
ageh « Id all faithe. Both Idoslema and Jews 
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beliere that the lost Judgment le to take 
plaee there. The steep eldee of the raTine» 
vhei'eTor a level strip aflbrds the oppor* 
tiinity» are crowded — in places almost paved 
— by the sepulchres of the Moslems, or the 
simpler slabs of the Jewish tomb^ alike 
awaiting the assembly of the last Judgment. 
The name would seem to be generally con- 
fined by travellers to the upper part of the 
g\on, from about the Tomb of tbe Virfrin ** 
to the south-east corner of the wall of Jeru- 
salem. 

JKHOSHF/BA, daughter of Joram king of 
Israel, and wife of Jehoiada the high-priest 
(2 K. xi. 2). Her name in the Chronicles is 
given Jkhoshabkath* As she is called, 2 K. 
xi. 2, “tbe daughter of Joram, sister of 
Ahaziah,” it has been conjectured that she 
was the daughter, not of Athaliah, but of 
Joram by another wife. She is the only re- 
corded instance of the marriage of a princess 
of the royal house with a high-priest. 

JKIIOSirUA, that is, “help of Jehovah” 
or “Saviour.” In this form is given the 
name of Joshua in Num. xiii. 16, on the 
occasion of its bestowal by Moses. 

JEHO'VAH. [('lon.] 

JKHO'VAH-jrREH, i. e. “Jehovah will 
see,” or “ provide,” the name given by 
Abraham to the place on which he had been 
ronnnanded to offer Ismic, to commemorate 
the interposition of the angel of Jehovah, I 
x^ho appeared to prevent the sacrifice (Gen. j 
xxii. 14) and providei' another victim. 

JKIIO'VAII-NIS'SI, i. e. “.Tehovah’my 
nanner,” the name given by iMuscs to the 
aUar which ho built in ooinmcmoration of 
the (Ji-conititiirc of the Amalekites by Joshua 
and Ills clioH'ii warriors at Kophidiiii (Ex. 
x\ii. ir)). The significance of the name is 
pr<>ha»)ly contained in the allusion to the 
‘.taff which Moses held in his hand as a 
banner during the engagement. 

.JKIIO'VAH-SIIA'LOM, i. e. “Jehovah (is) 
y>eaci\” or, Avith an ellijisis, “Jehovah, the. 
ticul of peace,” the altar erected by Gideon ‘ 
in Oplirah uas so called in memory of the 
suhnation iiddressiHl to him by the angel of 
Jehovah, “ Poaf't* be unto thee” (Judg. vi. j 
21 *. 

JEUO'ZADAK, son of the high -priest ! 
SvitAiAii (1 Ghr, vi. 14, 15) in the reign of 
y.edekiah. When his father M*as slain at 
llihluh hy order of Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
11th of Zedekinh (2 K. xxv. 18, 21), Jc- 
hozadiik was led away captive to Babylon 
(I Chr. vL 15), w-herc he doubtless spent the 
remainder of his days. He himself never 
attained the high-])riesthood, but he was the 
father of Jssiiua the hlgh-priest— who with 
Zernbbabel beaded the Return from Captivity 


— and of all his ttiecessors tlU the pontificate 
of Aleimus (Ear. iil. 2 ; Neh. xil. 26, Ac.). 

J£*HU« 1, Tbe founder of the fifth 
dynasty of the kingdom of Israel, eon of 
Jehoshaphat (2 K. ix. 2). In his youth he 
had been one of the guards of Ahab. His 
first appearance in history is when, with a 
eomrade in arms, Bidkar, he rode behind 
Ahab on the fatal journey from Samaria to 
Jeered, and heard the warning of Elijah 
against the murderer of Naboth (2 K. ix. 25), 
Bui he had already, as it would seem, been 
known to Elijah as a youth of promise, and, 
accordingly, in the vision at lloreb he is 
mentioned us the future king of Israel, whom 
Elijah is to anoint as the minister of ven- 
geance on Israel (1 K. zix. 16, 17}. This 
injunction, for reasons unknown to us, Elijah 
never fulfilled. It was reserved long after- 
wards for his successor Elisha. Jehu mean- 
time, in tbe reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
had risen to importance. He was, under 
the last-named king, captain of the host in 
the siege of Ramoth-Gilcad. Whilst in the 
midst of the officers of the besieging army a 
youth suddenly entered, of wild appearance 
(2 K. ix. 11), and insisted on a private in- 
terview with Jehu. They retired into a 
secret chamber. The youth uncovered a 
vial of the sacred oil which he had brought 
with him, poured it over Jchu*8 head, and 
after announcing to him the message from 
Elisha, that he W'as appointed to be king of 
Israel and destroyer of the house of Ahab, 
rushed out of the house and disappeared. 
Jehu’s countenance, as he re-entered the 
assembly of otficers, showed that some 
strange tidings had reached him. He tried 
at first to evade their questions, but then 
revealed tbe situation in which he found 
himself placed by the prophetic call. In a 
moment the enthusiasm of the army took 
fire. They threw their garments under his 
feet, so as to form a rough carpet of state 
placed him on the top of the stairs, as on an 
extempore throne, blcAv the royal salute on 
their trumpets, and thus ordained him king. 
He then cut otf all communication between 
Ramoth-Gilend and Jezreel, and set off, full 
speed, with his ancient comrade, Bidxar, 
whom he had made captain of the host in 
his place, and a band of horsemen. From 
the tower of Jezreel a watchman saw the 
cloud of dust (A. V. “company”) and an- 
nounced his coming (2 K. ix. 17). It was 
not till he had almost reached the city, and 
was identified by the watchman, that alarm 
was taken. But it was not till, in answer 
to Jehoram*s question, “Is it peace, Jehu T” 
that Jehn*8 fierce denunciation of Jeiebel at 
once revealed the danger. Jehu seited bis 
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opportiuiity^ toid shot 1dm through the heart 
(ix*. S4)» . tkxty wiui throwu out on the 
(ktai 4eld« a^ wldUit hit aoldiera pursued 
ai|d the li^ng of Judah at Beth-gan 

the garden-house**), probidilj En- 
gMu^t Jehu hUnself advanc^ to the gates 
of and Ihlfllled the dirine warning on 

JT^sebel aa already on Jehoram. lie then 
en)^r^ pn a work of extermination hitherto 
unpaTklleled in the history of the Jewish 
^ monarch^. AH the descendants of Ahab that 
roi^ained In Jezreel, together with the officers 
of the court, and hierarchy of Astarte, were 
swept away. His next step was to secure 
Samaria. As he drove on he encountered a 
strange figure, such as might have reminded 
him of the great Elijah. It was Jehonadab, 
Vue austere Arabian sectary, the son of 
Kechab. In him his keen eye discovered a 
ready ally. He took him into his chariot, 
and they concocted their schemes^ as they 
entered Samaria (x. 15, 16). Up to this 
moment there was nothing which showed 
anything beyond a determination to exter* 
minate in all its branches the i)ersonal ad- 
herents of Ahab. There was to be a new 
Inauguration of the worship of Baal. A 
solemn assembly, sacred vestments, innumer- 
able victims, were ready. The vast temple 
at Samaria raised by Ahab (1 K. xvi. 32) 
was crowded from end to end. The chief 
sacrifice was offered, as if in the excess of 
his zeal, by Jehu himself. Jehonadab Joined 
in the deception. There was some appre- 
hension lest worshippers of Jehovah might 
be found in the temple ; such, it seems, had 
been the intermixture of the two religions. 
As soon, however, as it was ascertained that 
all, and none bu^ the idolators were there, 
the signal was given to eighty trusted guards, 
and a sweeping massacre removed at one 
blow the whole heathen population of the 
‘kingdom of Israel. This is the last public 
net recorded of Jehu. The remaining twenty- 
seven years of his long reign are passed over 
in a few words, in which two points only are 
material :—*lle did not destroy the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam: — The trans-jordanic 
tribes suffered much from the ravages of 
HacabI (fi K. x. 2b-S8). He was buried in 
state lit Samaria, and was succeeded by his 
M^^JiBRpaiiAa (2 K. X. 35). His name is 
fifst of. the Israelite kings which appears 
Assyriatt iiioBumenU.*>-g^ Jehu, son 
a. B^c^het of Judah, but whose 
liiiiiiixrations ehii*fi^ directed to LsraeU 
Hb Hither wai probably the seer who at« 
laoM .Asa (ff C^lur. XTi..rh He must have 
bogpli hb aireet as a prophet whim very 
jneiiio^. He first denounced Baasha (1 K. 
tril '% tmil then* aft«r an interval iJt 


thfriy years, ^appears tio denounce Jehosha- 
phat lor his aUiimce with Ahab (2 Chr. xix. 
2, 8). He survived Jehorimphat and wrote 
his life (xx. 34). 

JEPH'THAH, a Judge, about b.c. 1118- 
1137. His history is contained in Judg. xi. 
1-xli. 7. Ha was a Gileadite, the son of 
Gilead and a concubine. Driven by the 
legitimate sons from his father's inheritance, 
he went to Tob, and became the head of a 
company of freebooters in a debateable land 
probably belonging to Ammon (2 Sam. x. 6). 
His fame as a bold and suc^ssfiil captain 
was carried back to his native Gilead ; and 
when the time was ripe for throwing off the 
yoke of Ammon, Jephthah consented to be- 
come their captain, on the condition 
(solemnly ratified before the Lord in Mizpeh) 
that in the event of his success against 
Ammon he should still remain as their ac- 
knowledged head. He collected warriors 
throughout Gilead and Manasseh, the pro- 
vinces which acknowledged his authority ; 
and then he vowed his vow unto the Lord. 
The Ammonites were routed with great 
slaughter. But as the conqueror returned 
to Mizpeh there came out to meet him a 
procession of damsels \rith dances and tim- 
brels, and among them — the first person 
from his own house — his daughter and only 
child. ** Alas 1 my daughter, thou hast 
brought me very low,” was the greeting of 
the heart-stricken father. But the high- 
minded maiden is ready for any personal 
suffering in the hour of her father's triumph. 
Only she asks for a respite of two months to 
withdraw to her native mountains, and in 
their recesses to weep with her virgin-friends 
over the early disappointment of her life. 
When that time was ended she returned to 
her father, and •• he did unto her his vow.” 
But Jephthah had not long leisure, even if 
he were disposed, for the indulgence of 
domestic grief. The proud tribe of Ephraim 
challenged his right to go to war, as he had 
done without their concurrence, against 
Ammon, He first defeated them, then in- 
tercepted the fugitives at the fords of Jordan, 
and there put forty-two thousand men to 
:be sword. He Judged Israel six years and 
died. It is generally eodjectured that bin 
larisdiction was limic^ to the traim-Jordfinio 
region. That the daughter of Jephthah wav 
really offered up to God ht saMfice, is a 
conelusion whleh It ■coins impossibU to 
avoid. 

J£PHUK'2fBH> Ihthor of Calob thfi 
appears, to have to an Edoinitish 

tribe esBcA thrit 

founder. (Sftfi lidith xlit 4* xxxll^ it* 
dES.; Josh* xlv« t4» Ah. i t dui. It« Id.) 
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JE'RAH, the fourth in order of the tone 
of Joktan (Oen. x. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 20), and 
the progenitor of a tribe of southern Arabia. 

JEREMI'AH was **ihe son of Hilkiah 
of the priests that were in Anathoth ** 
(Jer. i. 1), and was a child in. the reign of 
toOsiab, B O. 638-608 (i. 6). In his youth he 
was called to the prophetic office, but we 
have hardly any mention of him during the 
eighteen years between his call and Joslah*s 
death, or during the short reign of Jehoahas. 
Under Jehoiakim, b.c. 607-597, he opposed 
the Egyptian party, then dominant in Jeru- 
salem, and maintained that tho only way of 
safety lay in accepting the supremacy of the 
Chaldeans. He was accordingly accused of 
treachery, and men claiming to be prophets 
had their w'ord of Jehovah ** to set against 
his (xiv, 13, xxiii. 7). In the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim the battle of Carchemish over- 
threw the hoi)es of the Egyptian party (xlvi. 
2), and the armies of Nebuchadnezzar drove 
those who Imd no defen ced cities to take 
refuge in Jerusalem (xxxv. 11). As the 
danger from the Chaldeans became more 
threatening, the persecution against Jere- 
miah grew hotter (xviii.) The people sought 
his life ; his voice rose up in the pra 3 *cr that 
God would deliver and avenge him. That 
thought he soon reproduced in act as well as 
word. Standing in the valley of Ben-Hin- 
nom, he broke the eurthern vessel he curried 
in his hands, and prophesied to the people 
that the whole city, should be defiled with 
the dead, os that valley had been, v^tuin 
their memory, by Josiah (xlx, 10-13). The 
boldness of the speech and act drew upon 
him immediate punishment. The years that 
followed brought no change for tlie better. , 
Famine and drought were added to the ’ 
miseries of the people (xiv. 1), but false 
prophets still deceived them with assurances 
of plenty ; and Jeremiah was looked on 'with 
dislike, as “ a prophet of evil,’* and “ every 
one cursed” him (xv, 10). He was set, 
however, ” as a fenced brazen wall” (xv, 20), 
and wont on with his work, reproving king 
and nobles and people. The danger which 
Jeremiah bad so long foretold at last came 
near. First Jehoiakim, and afterwards his 
successor Jehoioebin, were carried into exile 
(2 K. xxiv.) ; but Zcdcklah (b.c. 597-586), 
who was appointed by Nebiiohadnezzar, does 
not exhibit the same obstinate resistance to 
the prophet’s eounscls as JoUoiakiin, He 
respeots him, foars him, seeke bie oooneel ; 
but he is B mere shadow of m king, powerlesa 
even against bts pwn eounsettort, anA In his 
reign, aceordlngly, the enfreringe of JeremUh 
were sharper than they had baon before, 
tk$ approach of an Egyptian Mnjt and tho 


consequent departure of the Chaldeans, made 
the position of Jeremiah fhll of danger ; and 
he sought to effect bis escape from the city, 
and to take refhge in his- own town of Ana- 
thoth or its neighbourhood (xxxvii. 12). 
The discovery of this plan led to the charge 
of desertion : it was thought that be too was 
“ falling away to the Chaldeans,” as others 
were doing (xxxviii. IP); and, in spite cs 
his denial, he was thrown into a dungeon 
(xxxvii. 16). The interposition of the king, 
who still respected and consulted him, led to 
some mitigation of the rigour of his confine- 
ment (xxxvii. 21); but, as this did not 
binder him from speaking to the people, the 
princes of Judah, bent on an alliance with 
£gypt* calculating on the king’s being 
unable to resist them (xxviii. 5), threw him 
into the prison-pit, to die there. From this 
horrible fate he was again delivered by the 
friendship of the Ethiopian eunuch, Ebed- 
Melech, and the king’s regard for him ; 
and was^ restored to the milder custody 
in which he had been kept previously, where 
wo find (xxxii. 16) he had the companionship 
of Baruch. The return of the Chaldean 
army filled both king and people with dismay 
(xxxii. 1) ; and the risk now was that they 
would pass from their presumptuous con* 
fidenee to the opposite extreme and sink 
down in despair, with no faith in God and 
no hope for the future. The prophet was 
taught bow to meet that danger also. In 
his prison, while the Chaldeans were ra- 
vaging the country, he bought, with all 
requisite formalities, the field at Anathoth 
which . his kinsman Hanameel wished to get 
rid of (xxxii. 6-9). Ills faith in the pro- 
mises of God did not fail him. At last the 
blow came. The city was taken, the Temple 
burnt. The king and his princes shared the 
fate of Jcholachin. Tho prophet gave utter- 
ance to his sorrow in the Lambntationb. 
After the capture of Jerusalem, b.c. 586, the 
Chaldean party in Judah had now the pros- 
pect of better things. We find a special 
charge given to Nebuiearadan (xxxix. 11) to 
protect the person of Jeremiah ; and, after 
being carried as far as Bamah with tha 
crowd of captives (xl. 1), ha was set ftBe, 
and Gedaliah made governor over the cities 
of Judah. The feeling of the Chaldeans 
towards him was shown yet more strongly 
In the offer made him by Nebuzaradan (xl, 
4, 5). For a short time there was anf4dis- 
terv^ of peace (xl. 9-12), soon broken, hA#- 
ever, by the murder of Gedaliah by bbmsAl 
and bis assoelates. The prophet asoap^ 
from the massacre ; and ilia people, under 
iidianan, who had taken the oommana an 
IImi death of Gedaliah, turned to him fbt 
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Bameh the old charge of treachery (xlUi 
8). The people followed their own counsel, 
and in order to escape the vengeance ol 
Kebuchadneaaar for the murder of Gedaliah« 
they determined to take refuge in Egypt. 
They carried with them Jeremiah and his 
faithihl friend and amanuensis Baruch. 
[Baeucb.] In Egypt, in the city of Tah< 
panhes, we have the last clear glimpses of 
the Prophet's life. His words are sharper 
and stronger than ever. He does not shrink, 
even there, from speaking of the Chaldeam 
king once more as ** the servant of Jehovah ’ 
(xliii. 10). After this all is uncertain. It 
we could assume that lii. 31 was written by 
Jeremiah himself, it would show that he 
reached an extreme old age, but this is so 
doubtful that we are left to other sources, 
On the one hand there is the Christian tra- 
dition, resting doubtless on some earlier 
belief, that the Jews at Tahpanhes, irritated 
by his rebukes, at last stoned him to death. 
On the other side there is the Jewish state* 
ment that on the conquest of Egypt by Nebu- 
chadnexaar, he, with Baruch, made his escape 
to Babylon or Judaea, and died in peace. 
—The absence of any chronological order in 
the present structure of the collection of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies is obvious at the first 
glance. In the present order we have two 
great divisions : — I. Ch. i.-xlv« Prophecies 
delivered at various times, directed mainly 
to Judah, or connected with Jeremiah’s per- 
sonal history. II. Ch. xlvi.-li. Prophecies 
connected with other nations. Ch. lii., taken 
largely, though not entirely, from 2 K. xxv., 
may be taken either as a supplement to the 
prophecy, or as an introduction to the La- 
mentations. Looking more closely into each 
of these divisions we have the following sec- 
tions 1. Ch. i.«xxi. Containing probably 
the substance of the book of xxxvi. 82, and 
including prophecies from the thirteenth year 
of Josiah to the fourth of Jeholaklm ; i. 3, 
however, indicates a later revision, and the 
whole of eh. L may possibly have been added 
on the prophet’s retrospect of his whole work 
from this iu first bei^nning. Ch. xxi. be- 
longs to a later period, but has probably 
foond Its place here es connected, by the 
reeumnee of the name Pashur, with eh. xx. 
2* Ch. xxiL XXV. Shorter prophecies, de- 
Zfvifiied at difibrent times, against the kings 
of Judah and the folse proj^ete. xxv. 13, 
24, wfldeiitly murks tho oonclnslon of a 
•erlesof ptqiihOffiw; sad that which follows, 
xxT. IMS, t h#g et m of the fotler predie-, 
tIoBs Itt xlvi.«xltxn has been placed bere as s j 
klad of soB^itJoB to the prophecy of thej 


great propheclee of the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the history connected with them. Ch. 
xxvi. belongs to the earlier, ch. xxvii. and 
xxviii. to the later period of the prophet’s 
work. Jehoialdm, in xxvii. I, is evidently 
(comp. ver. 8) a mistake for Zedekiah. — 4. 
Ch. xxix.-xxxi. The message of comfort for 
the exiles in Babylon. — 5. Ch. xxxii.-xliv. 
The history of the last two years before the 
capture of Jerusalem, and of Jeremiah^ 
work in them and in the period that fol- 
lowed. The position of ch. xlv., uncon- 
nected with anything before or after it, may 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that 
Baruch desired to place on record so me- 
morable a passage in his own life, and in- 
serted it where the direct narrative of his 
master’s life ended. The same explanation 
applies in part to ch. xxxvi. — 6. Ch. xlvi.- 
li. The prophecies against foreign nations, 
ending with the great prediction against 
Babylon. — 7. The supplementary mirrative 
of ch. lii. 

JER'ICIIO, a city of high antiquity, situ- 
ated in a plain traversed by the Jordan, and 
exactly over against where that river w.is 
crossed by the Israelites under Joshua (Jo^h. 
iii. 16). It had a king. Us walls were so 
considerable that houses were built upon 
them (ii. 15), and its gates were shut, tX'* 
throughout the East still, ** when it wat 
dark ” (v. 5). The spoil that was found in 
it betokened Its affluence. Jericho is 
mentioned as the city to which the two 
were sent by Joshua from Shittiin : they 
were lotJged in the house of Hahab tlie 
harlot upon the wall, and departed, having 
first promised to save her unii all that wn o 
round in her house from dent ruction 'k. 
1-21). As it had been left by Joshua it w.w 
bestowed by him upon the tribe of lienjiunin 
Josh, xviii. 21), and from this time a long 
interval elapses before Jericho appears 
upon the scene. The solemn manner in 
which its second foundatioa under lit* 1 Un* 
Bethclite is recorded (1 K. xvi. 34) 
that up to that time iu site bad bc4.^n n inn- 
habited. Once rebuilt, Jericho rose atraui 
slowly into consequence. In iu immediate 
vicinity the sons the prophets sought rv*^ 
Jrement from the world t Elisha ** healed 
he spring of the waters ; ” and ovf r 
against it, beyond Jordan, Elijah went up 
by a whirlwind into beai^cn ” (8 K. U. 1*22). 
Xa ifoplains Zedekiah foil into the bands o/ 
the efuddmoM (9 K, xxv, 5 ; Jer. xxxU. 5). 
'll! the retum BAder Zerahhabel the ** chiU 
drea of Jerlelio,^ 843 Ib antnber, are eom* 
priMd (Ka. tti. 84 1 Neh, viL ML Under 
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Herod the Great it agaiii became an impor- 
tant place. Ho built a fort there, which he 
called “ Cyprus ** in honour of his mother ; 
a tower which he called in honour of bis 
brother Phasa^lis ; and a number of new 
palaces, which he named after his friends. 
He even founded a new town, higher up the 
plain, which he called, like the tower, Pha- 
saeiis. If ho did not make Jericho his 
habitual residence, be at least retired thither 
to die, and it was in the amphitheatre of 
Jericho th&t the news of his death was an- 
nounced to the assembled soldiers and people 
by Salome. Soon afterwards the palace 
was burnt, and the town plundered by one 
Simon, slave to Herod ; but Archelaus re* 
built the former sumptuously, and founded a 
new town on the plain, that bore his own 
name ; and, most important of all, diverted 
water from a village culled Neacra, to irrigate 
the plain wdiich he had planted with palms. 
Thus Jericho was once more city of 
palms ** when our Lord visited it. Here Ho 
restored sight to the blind (Matt. xx. 30 ; Mark 
X. 46 ; Luke xviii. 35). Here the descendant 
of K;ihab did not disdain the hospitality of 
Zacchaous the publican. Finally, between 
Jerusalem and Jericho was laid the scene of 
His story of the good Samarium. The city 
was destroyed by Vespasian. The site of 
ancient (the first) Jericho is placed by Dr. 
Robinson in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the fountain of Elisha ; and that of the 
w'coiui (the city of the N.T. and of Josephus) 
at the opening of the Wady Kelt (O-'r.YA), 
half an hour from the fountain. 

JMKOBO'AM. 1. The first king of the 
divided kingdom of Israel (ii.c. 975-U54), was 
the son of un KphruimiU? of the name of Nebat. 
He w as employed by Solomon in the fortifica- 
tions of Millo underneath the citadel of 
/.ion, anti was raised to the rank of super- 
inteiuleni over the taxes and labours exacted 
from the irilw of Kphruim (l K. xi. 28). 
He made the most of his position, and at last 
was perceived by Solomon to be aiming at 
the iiumarchy. These ambitious designs 
wf’re prtibably fostered by the sight of the 
gniw'ing diiviflcction of the great triln? over 
w hich he presided, as well us by the aliena- 
tion tif the Prophetic order from the house 
of Solomon. Ho was leaving Jerusalem, and 
\iii enoountered on one of the black-paved 
roads wliich ran out of the city, Abijah, 

** the prophet ” of the ancient sanctuary of 
Shiloh. Ahyuh, who was dressed in a new 
outer garment, stripped it off, and tore It 
Into 13 shreds; 10 of which ha gave to 
Jeroboam, with the osauranco that on con- 
dition. of his obedionoc to His laws, Ood . 
would ostabUsb for him a kingdom andj 


dynasty equal to that of David (1 K. xi. 
29-40). The attempts of Solomon to cut 
short Jeroboam’s designs occasioned bis flight 
into Egypt. There be remained during the 
rest of Solomon’s reign. On Solomon’s 
death, he demanded Shishak’s permission 
to return. The Egyptian king seems, in 
his reluctance, to have offered any gift which 
Jeroboam chose, as a reason for his remain- 
ing, and the consequence was the marriage 
with Ano, the elder sister of the Egyptian 
queen, Tahpenes, and of another princess 
who had married the Edomite chief, Hadad. 
A year elapsed, and a son, Abijah (or Abijam), 
was born. Then Jeroboam again requested 
permission to depart, which was granted; 
and on hie return to Shechem took place 
the conference with Rchoboam, and the flnal 
revolt [Hkiioboam] ; which ended in the ele- 
vation of Jeroboam to the throne of the north- 
ern kingdom. From this moment one fatal 
error crept, not unnaturally, into his policy, 
which undermined his dynasty and tarnished 
his name as the first king of Israel. The 
political disruption of the kingdom was com- 
plete ; but its religious unity was as yet 
unimpaired. He feared that the yearly pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem w'ould undo all the 
work which he effected, and he took the 
bold step of rending it asunder. Two sanc- 
tuaries of venerable antiquity existed already, 
one at the southern, the other at the north- 
ern extremity of his dominions. These he 
elevated into scats of the national worship, 
vhich should rival the newly established 
Temple at Jerusalem. But he was not satis- 
fied without another deviation from the Mo- 
saic idea of the national unity. His long 
day in Egypt had familiarised hip with the 
)utward forms under which the Divinity was 
there represented. A golden figure of Mnevis, 
the sacred calf of Heliopolis, was set up at 
each sanctuary, with the address, ** Behold 
thy God which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.” The sanctuary at Dan, as 
the most remote from Jerusalem, was esta- 
blished first (1 K. xii. 30). The more im- 
portant one, as nearer the capital and in the 
heart of the kingdom, was Bbthkl. The 
W'orsbip and the sanctuary continued till the 
end of the northern kingdom. It was while 
dedicating the altar at Bethel that a prophet 
from Judah suddenly appeared, who de- 
nounced the altar, and foretold its desecra- 
tion by Josiah, and violent overthrow. The 
king stretching out his hand to arrest the 
prophet, felt it withered and paralysed, and 
only at the prophet’s prayer saw it restoredi 
and acknowledged his divine mission* Jorc» 
boam was at constant war with the house of 
Judahi but the only act distinctly recorded is 
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• battle with ADyah^r.flon of Behoboanit In 
wbieh; he wan defeated. The calamity waa 
ceYecely Iblt; he never recovered the blow, 
andnoon aft^ died» In the 22nd year of his 
rdgn <2 Ghr. xUL 20)9 and was buried in 
hUaneestrai leimlehre (1 K. xiv. 20).- 
JxnoBQAM II.» the ton of Joaab, the 4th of 
thedynnsty of Jehu (b.o. 825-7 84)« The most 
prosperous of tte kings of Israel. He re- 
pelled the SyriaA invaders, took their capital 
city Damaseus (2 K. xiv. 28 ; Am. i. 3-5), and 
recovered the whole of the ancient dominion 
from Hamath to the Dead Sea (xiv. 25 ; Am. 
vi. 14}« Ammon and Moab were recon- 
quered (Am. L 13, ii. 1-3); the Tronsjor- 
danlc tribes were restored to their territory 
<2 K. xiU. 5 ; 1 Chr. v. 17-22). But it was 
merely an outward restoration. Amos was 
charged by Amasiah with prophesying the 
destruction of Jeroboam and his house by 
the sword (Am. viL 9, 17). 

JEEDBBA'AL, the surname of Gideon 
which, he acqnii^ in consequence of de- 
stroying the altar of Baal, when bis father 
defended him fVom the vengeance of the Abl- 
earites (Judg. vi. 32). 

« JBKU'SALEM. I. The Piw^ce Itself.— 
The arguments for and against the identity 
of the ** Balem ’* of Melchiredek (Gen. xiv. 
18) with Jerusalem — the ** Salem ” of a late 
Psalmist (Ps. Ixxri. 2}— are discussed under 
Salem. The earliest notice of tho city is 
In Josh. XV. 8 and xviii. 16, 28, describing 
the landmarks of the boundaries of Judah 
and Betdamin. Here it is styled Ha-Jebusi, 
i, s. the Jebusite ” (A. V. Jebosi), after the 
name of its occupiers. Next, we find the 
form Jebvs (Judg. xix. 10, 1 1 )—** Jehus, 
which is Jerusalem .... the city of the 
Jebuttfee ; end lastly, we have Jenisalem 
(Josh. X. 1^ &c., xli. 10 ; Judg. i. 7, Ac.). 
—Jerusalem stands in latitude 3l« 46', 
25" North, and longitude 35<’ 18' 30" East 
of Greenwich. It is 82 miles distant from 
the sea, and 18 from the Jordan ; 20 from 
Hebron, and 36 from Samaria. ** In several 
rcepeete,” says Dean Stanley, its situation 
is singular among the cities of Palestine. 
Ita elevation is remarkable; occasioned not 
feom ita being on the summit of one of the 
numerous hilts of Judaea, like most of the 
towna and villages, but because it is on the 
edge of one of the highest table-lands of the 
eount^»' Hebron indeed is higher still by 
■oihd hui^fed feeVaod feom the south, ac- 
.(even from Bethlehem), the ap- 
prnaeh io: . Jerqsalem is by a slight descent ^ 
any other side the ascent is per- 
petual; and Ab thoctraveUcr approaching the 
alty feont* ttsb W. it must always have 
pfpamUed the appearanoe beyond any other 


— 

capital, of the theii|^htiowB wotiu— wv* mmj 
say beyond any impSrtant city that^ has ever 
existed on the eejrth— <of a mountain '^dity I 
breathing, ae compared with ttsT; 
plains of Jordan, a monntain airi<;,cn* 
throned, aa eompmd with Jei;^o or Da« 
maecus, Oaaa or Tyre, on 4 mountaiit 
ness" (J7. P. 170, 1). :The elevmigia of 
Jerusalem is a subject of constant rApenoe 
and exultation by the Jewish writers^; tMr 
fervid poetry abounds with alluslpne .to its 
height, to the ascent thither of tbp tribes 
from all parts of the country. It was the 
habitation of Jehovah, from which "He 
looked upon all the inhabitants of the 
world" (Pa. xxxiii. 14): its kings were 
** higher than the kings of the earth " (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27). Jerusalem, if not actually in 
the centre of Palestine, was yet virtually so. 
** It was on the ridge, the broadest and most 
strongly marked ridge of the back-bone of 
the complicated hills which extend through 
the whole cqfuntry from the Plain of Eadrae- 
lon to the Desert. Every wanderer, every 
conqueror, every traveller who has tnkl the 
central route of Palestine from N. to S. must 
have pasfted through the table-land of Jeru- 
salem. It was the watershed between tho 
streams, or rather the torrent beds, which 
find their way eastvrard to the Jordan, and 
those which pass westward to the Mediter- 
ranean ” ‘(Stanley, 5. d 176). This cen- 
tral position, as expressed in the words of 
Ezekiel (v. 5), " I have set Jerusalem in the 
midst the nations and countries round 
about her," led in later ages to a oetlnite 
belief that the city was actually in the centre 
of the earth — in the words of Jerome, " um- 
bilicus terrae," the central boss or navel of 
the world. — Uoadr, There appear to, havi 
been but two main approaches to the city. 
1. From the Jordan v^ley by Jcriolio and 
the Mount of Olives. This was the route 
commonly taken from the north and east of 
the country— as from Galilee by our Ijord 
(J.tike xvjL 11, xvlji. 35, xix. 1, 29, 4a, 
Ac.), from Damascus by Pompey, to Maha- 
naim by David (2 iSam. xv. xvi.). It wns 
alscvihe route feom places in the central <ti«u 
tricts of the country, as Bamariit (2 Ghr. 
xxviii. 15). The latter part, of the i^pprboeh. 
over tlte Mount of Olives, 04 Al- 

lowed at the present day, fe ,ideitttC4l,iritlt 
what it was, at, least in ime ynemorablii 
instance, in the time of Chlitl. 2% from , 
the great maritime. plain. of l^AUtia ;^aad 
Sharon. This road led by the two.. Bath* 
borons 'np-co the high gvonnd at Qttoom 
whence it . turned, wanth, and eanw to Jera« 
saiem by Romah aitd.GlkM4 bad over Abe 
ridgs nertli of tho oitr •^^Tai^oiurKd^ 
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tmoLW^Y iBidM of the position of Jerusalem, which Is eat off from the oountrj round it on 
we ma/'saj roughly, and with refbrenee to its west, south, and east sides, by ravines 
tbe .aeoempanying Plan, that the cltyoeeu* more than usually deep and precipitous^ 
pies the seuthem termination of a table-land. These ravines leave the level of the table- 
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Pisa at J«raa«kiia. 
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Uiidf tlM ona on the west and the other on terms as are nerer applied to Jemsalem and 
the north-east of the oitj^ and fhU rapidly which can only be ftnderstood as applied to 
until they fbm a Junction below its .south* the Holy Temple Mount (Ps. ii. 6, Ixxxrli. 
cast comer. The eastern one — the ralley oi 2, d:c.). 'When Arom the Old Testament we 
the Kedron, commonly called the Valley oi turn to the Books of the Maccabees, we come 
Jehoshaphat, runs nearly straight from north to some passagres written by persons who cer- 
to south. But the western one— the valley tainly were acquainted with the localities, 
of Hinnom — ^runs south for a time and then which seem to fix the site of Zion with a 
takes a sudden bend to the east until it meets considerable amount of certainty (l Macc. 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, after which th< iv. 37 and 60, vii. 83).— The eastern hill, 
two rush off as one to the Dead Sea. How called Mount Moriah in 2 Chron. iii. 1, 
sudden is their descent may be gathered was, as already reninrhed, the site of the 
from the fact, that the level at the point of Temple. It was situated in the south-west 


junction — about a mile and a quarter from 
the starting-point of each — is more than 600 
feet below tnat of the upper plateau from 
which they commenced their descent. Thus, 
while on the north there is no material dif- 
ference between the general level of the 
country outside the walls, and that of the 
highest parts of the city ; on the other three 
sides, so steep is the fall of the ravines, so 
trench-like their character, and so close do 
they keep to the promontory, at whose feet 
they run, as to leave on the beholder almost 
the impression of the ditch at the foot of a 
fortress, rather than of valleys formed by 
nature. The promontory thus encircled is 
itself divided by a longitudinal ravine run- 
ning up it from south to north, called the 
valley of the Tyropoeon, rising gradually 
from the south like the external ones, till 
at last it arrives at the level of the upper 
plateau, and dividing the central mass into 
two unequal poitions. Of these two, that on 
the west is the higher and more massive on 
which the city of Jerusalem now stands, and 
In fact always stood. The hill on the east is 
co])|piderably lower and smaller, so that, tci a 
spectator from the south, the city appears to 
slope sharply towards the cast. Here was 
the Temple, and here stands now the great 
Mohammedan sanctuary with its mosques and 
domes. — The name of Mount Zion has been 
applied to the western hill from the time of 
Constantine to the present day ; but not- 
withstanding it seems certain that up to the 
time of the destruction of the city by Titus, 
the name was applied exclusively to the 
eastern hill, or that on which the Temple 
stood. From the passages in 2 Sam. v. 7, 
and 1 Chr. xi. 5-8, it is quite clear tliat Zion 
and the city of David were identical, for it is 
there said, ** David took the castle of Zion, 
which is the city of David.** *‘And David 
dwelt in the castle, therefore they calh^l it 
the city uf David. And he built the city 
round about, even from Millo round almut. 
Mid Joab repaired the rest of the city." 
There are numberless passages in which 
Skm is spoken of as a Ilolv place in such 


angle of the area, now known as the Ilurain 
area, and w^as, as we learc from Josephus, 
an exact square of a stadium, or 600 Hrcek 
feet, on each side. Attached to the north- 
west angle of the Temple was the Antonia, s 
town or fortress. North of the side of the 
Temple is the building now known to Chris- 
tians as the Mosque of Omar, but by Moslems 
called the Dome of the Rock. This building 
is, according to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, the 
identical church which Constantine erected 
ever the rock containing the tomb of Chri'^t. 
According to this view the Church of (he 
Holy iSepulchrCy which stands on the western 
hill, has no right to its name. The southern 
continuation of the eastern hill was named 
Ophki., which gradually came to a iMuiit at 
the junction of the valleys TyroiK>eou and 
Jehoshaphat; and the northern Rkzkuia, 
the New City,*’ first noticed by Josephu", 
w'hich was sejmrated from Moriah by an 
artifkial ditch, and overlooked the valley 
Kedron on the K. ; this hill was cnclM*.Mi 
within the walls of IlertKl Agrippa. Lastly, 
Acua lay westward of Moriah and luirthward 
f Zion, and fonue<l the “Lowfr City” in 
the time of Josephus. — f/ufri. — 'I'hc 
ng is a complete h-^t of tho^e whu h ;irt‘ 
named in the liible and Josephus, with tin* 
references to their r^ccurnmci's : 1. (hitr- -f 

Kphraim. 2 Chr. xxv. 2:i ; Neh. vni. 1*'., 
xii. 39, This is prohahl) the safjio -ts the 
— 2, c;atc of Benjamin. Jer. xx. 2, 

3; Zech. xiv. 10. If so, it was loo 
distant from the— 3. Cdruer gate. 2 c f:r. 

xxv. 23, xxvi. 9; Jer, xxxi. 3S ; Zech. m-.. 

0. 4. (Jate of Joshua, genernnr <st' thr 

ity. 2 K. xxiii. 8, 5. Gate hviwaan tt.c 

wo walls. 2 K. xxv. 4; Jcr. x.txix. i. 

!. Horse gate. Neh. iii. 38; 2 (’hr. w-u. 
5; Jer, xxxi. 40. 7. Ravine gate ' 

opening on lavine of llinnom). 2 ('io. 

xxvi. 9 ; Neh, ii. 13, 15, iii. 13, 8. I ij,h 

gate. 1 Chr. xxxiii. 14 ; Neb. iii. 1 ; /tqdi. 
i. 1(1. 9. Dung gate. Neh. ih 13, iii. 13. 

10. Sheep gate. Neh. Iti. I, 32, xit. 39. 
ll« KOHt gate. Neh. iii. 29. 12. Miubkao. 

Neh. Iii. 31. 13. Fountain gate (SiUmiul) 
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Neh. xii. 87. 14. Water gate, Keh. xii. 
87. 15. Old gate. Nch. xii. 39. 16. 
rrison gate. Neh. xii. 39. 17. Gate 

Harsith (perhaps the Sun ; A. V. East gate). 
Jer. xix. 2. 18. First gate. Zech. xit. 10. 

19. Gate Gennath (gardens). Joseph. j9. «/. 
▼. 4, §4. 30. Essenes’ gate. Jos. B. J. 4, 

§ 2. — To these should be added the following 
gates of the Temple : — Gate Sur. 2 K. xi. 
6. Called also Gate of foundation. 2 Chr. 
xxiii. 5. Gate of the guard, or behind the 
guard. 2 K. xi. 6, 19. Called the High 
gate. 2 Chr. xxiii. 20, xxvii. 3 ; 2 K. xv. 
33. Gate Shallechcth. 1 Chr. ^xvi. 16. — 
Walls , — These are described hy Josephus. 
The^rst or old wall began on the north at 
the tower culled Ilippicus, the ruins now 
called Kasr Jalud at the N.W. angle of the 
present city, and, extending to the Xystus, 
joined the council house, and ended at the 
west cloister of the Temple. Its southern 
direction Is described as passing the gate of 
the Esscncs (probably the modern Jaffa gate), 
and, bending above the fountain of Siloam, 
it reached Ophel, and was Joined to the 
eastern cloistei of the Temple. The second 
wall began at the gate Gennath, In the old 
wall, probably near the Ilippicus, and passed 
rotmd the northern quarter of the city, en- 
closing the great valley of the Tyropocon, 
which leads up to the Damascus gate; and 
then, proceeding southward, joined the for- 
tress Antonia. The direction of this second 
wall was identical with that of the modern 
wall ; and some part at least of tlie no ’them 
portitm of the western part of the llaram 
area is probably built on its site. The third 
wall was built by King Herod Agrippa ; and 
was intonued to enclose the suburbs which 
had grown out on the northcru sides of the 
city, which before this had teen left exposed. 
It began at the Ilippicus, and reached as far 
as the tow er Psephinus, till it came opposite 
tlip monument of Queen Helena of Adiabeno; 
it then passed by the sepulchral monuments 
of tho kings^—a well-knuw'n locality — and 
turning south at tho monument of tho 
Puller, joined the old wall nt tho valley 
called tho valley of Kedrhn. After describ- 
ing these walls, Josephus adds that the whole 
cireinnferencc of tlio city was 38 stadia, or 
nearly four English miles, which is as near 
as may be the extent indicated by the locali- 
ties. He then adds that tho number of 
towers in the old wall was 60, the middle 
w'rU 40, and the new wall 99 . — Pools and 
Fountains,-— Among the objects of Interest 
alkout Jerusalem the pools hold a conspicuous 
place. Outside the walls on the W. side were 
the Upper and Xxiwer Pools of Gihon, the 
tatter close under Eloni the Ibnner more to 


the X.W. on the Jaffa road. At the junction 
of the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat 
was ENXOOEr., the Well of Job, in the midst 
of the king’s gardens. Within the walls, 
immediately N. of Zion, was the **Pool of 
Heaekiab.*’ A large pool existing beneath 
the Temple (referred to in Ecclus. 1. 3), was 
probably supplied by some subterranean 
aqueduct. The ** King’s Pool *’ was pro- 
bably identical with the Fountain of the 
Virgin^ at the southern angle of Moriah. 
It possesses the peculiarity that it rises and 
falls at irregular periods; it is supposed to 
be fed from the cistern below the Temple. 
From this a subterranean channel cut through 
the solid rock leads the water to the pool of 
SiLOAH or Siloam, which has also acquired 
the character of being an intermittent foun- 
tain. The pool to which tradition has as- 
signed the name of Bkthssda is situated on 
the N. side of Moriah : it is now named 
Birket Israil, — Burial-grounds , — The main 
cemetery of the city seems from an early 
date to have been where it is still — on the 
steep slopes of the valley of the Kedron. 
The tombs of the kings were in the city of 
David, that is, Mount Zion. The royal 
sepulchres were probably chambers contain- 
ing separate recesses for the successive kings. 
Other spots also were used for burial. — 
Cardens , — The king’s gardens of David 
and Solomon seem to have been in the 
bottom formed by the confluence of the 
Kedron and Ilinnom (Neh. iii. 15), The 
Mount of Olives, as its name and those of 
various places upon it seem to imply, was a 
fruitful spot. At its foot was situated tho 
Garden of Gethsemane. At the time of the 
final siege the space north of the wall of 
Agrippa was covered with gardens, groves, 
and plantations of fruit-trees, inclosed by 
hedges and walls ; and to level these was 
one of Titus’s first operations. We know 
that the gate Gennath (i.s. ** of gardens ”) 
opened on this side of the city. — Streets^ 
Houses^ 4re , — Of the nature of these in the 
ancient city we have only the most scattered 
notices. The East street ” (2 Chr. xxix. 
4) ; the ** street of the city ” — t.s. the city 
of David (xxxii. 6) ; the ** street facing the 
water gate ” (Neh. viii. 1, 8)— or, according 
to the parallel account in 1 Esdr. ix. 38, 
the “ broad place of the 'Temple towards the 
East ; ” the “street of the house of God” (Ear. 
X. 9) ; tho “ street of the gate of Ephraim ” 
(Neh. viii. 16) ; and tho “ open place of the 
first gate towards the East ” must have been 
not “ streets ” in our sense of the word, sO 
much as the open spaces found in eastern 
towns round the inside of the gates. Streets, 
properly so called, there were (Jer. t. xL 
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IS. Ac.); but the name of onl^ one **the 
bakers* street” (Jer. xxxvii. 21), is pre 
served to us. To the houses we have even 
less elue ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that in either houses or streets the ancient 
Jerusalem didTcred very materially from the 
modern. No doubt the ancient city did not 
exhibit that air of mouldering dilapidation 
which is now so prominent there. The 
whole of the 8lo]>es south of the llaram 
area (the ancient Opbel), and the modern 
Zion, and the west side of the valley of 
Jehoshuphat, present the appearance of gi- 
gantic mounds of rubbish. In this point at 
least the ancient city stood in favourable 
contrast with the modern, but in many 
others the resemblance must have been 
strong. — Populatitrn, — Taking the area of 
the city enclosed by the two old walls at 

750.000 yards, and that enclosed by the 
wall of Agrippa at 1,500,000, we have 

2.250.000 yards for the whole. Taking the 
population of the old city at the probable 
number of one person to 50 yards we have 
15,000, and at the extreme limit of 30 yards 
we should have 25,000 inhabitants for the 
old city. And at 100 yards to each indi- 
vidual in the new city about 15,000 more; 
so that the population of Jerusalem, in its 
days of greatest prosperity, may have 
amounted to from 30,000 to 45,000 souls, 
but could hardly ever have reached 50,000 ; 
and assuming that in times of festival one- 
half were added to this amount, which is an 
extreme estimate, there may have been 

60.000 or 70,000 in the city when Titus 
came up against it. — Environs of the Citff . — 
The various spots in the ncighbourh<iod of 
the city arc described under their own 
names, and to then, the reader is accord- 
ingly referred. — II. The A.nnals of tjik 
City. — In considering the annuls of the 
3ity of Jerusalem, nothing strikes one so 
forcibly us the number an<l severity of the 
sieges which it underwent. We catch our 
earliest glimpse of it in the brief notice of 
the Ist chapter of Judges, which describes 
how the “children of Judah smote it with 
the edge of the sword, anil set the city on 
fire ; ” and almost the latest mention of it 
in the New Testament is contained in the 
solemn W'amings in which Christ foretold 
how Jerusalem should be “ coinpaHs<,'d with 
armies ” (Luke xxi, 20), and the “ aboinina- i 
tion of desolation ” be seen standing in the 
Holy Place (Matt. xxiv. 15). In the fifteen 
centuries which elapsed be twee a those tw'o 
points the city was besieged no fewer than 
seventeen times ; twice it was razed to tlie 
ground ; and on two oilier occasions its 
will were levelled. In this reapect u stands 


without a parallel in any city ancient or 
modern. The first siege appears to have 
taken place almost immediately after the 
death of Joshua (cir. 1400 a.c.). Judah and 
Simeon “fought against it and took it, and 
smote it with the edge of the sword, and set 
the city on fire *’ (Judg. i. 8). To this brief 
notice Josephus makes a material addition. 
He tells us that the part which was tiikcn at 
last, and in which the slaughter was made, 
was the lower city ; but that the upper city 
was so strong, that they relinquished the 
attempt and moved off to Hebron. As long 
as the upper city remained in the hands of 
the Jebusites they practically had imssc^ssioc 
of the whole, and a Jebusitc city in fact it 
remained for a long period after this. The 
Benjamites follow-ed the men of Judah to 
Jerusalem, but wuth no better result (Judg. 
i. 21). And this lasted during the whole 
period of the Judges, the reign of Raul, and 
the reign ot David at Hebron. David ad- 
vanced against the place at the head of a 
formidable army. No doubt he approached 
the city from the south. As Ijoforc, the lower 
city was immediately taken — and as before, 
the citadel held out. The undaunted Jebu- 
sites, believing in the impregnability of their 
f(»rtress, manned the battlements “ with lame 
and bliinl." But they little understood the 
temper of tuC king or of those he cominuiided. 
David’s anger w*us thoroughly roused bj tlie 
iri'^ull, and he at once praclaime<l to hi- h(f<t 
that the first man who would scale the rocl.y 
side oftthc fortress ami kill a Jebusite should 
be made chief captain of the host. A crowd 
of warriors rushed forward to the attempt, 
but Joab’s superior agility gained him the 
day, and the citadel, the fastness of Zios, 
w'as taken (1016 b.c.). It is the lli -t time 
that that memorable name appeals in his- 
tory. The fortress, which miw bfeauie the 
capital of the kingdom, recciv# il the iiaiiH- td 
“ the city of David ; ” and David fortihed its 
whole circuit round about from Aliilo, while 
Jo)ib repaired the rest of the city. ('2 Sam. 
V. 6-9; 1 Chr. xi. 4-8.) Until tlie tmu’ nf 
Solomon w'e hear of no additions to tin* < ity. 
His three great w’orks were the 'i’emple, with 
its east wall and cloister, his own 1‘aiiu.e, ami 
the Wall of Jerusalem. One of the firm ru ts 
of the new king was to make the wails htiger. 
But on the completion of the Temple he acuin 
turned his attention to the walls, and 
increased their height and constructed vmy 
large towers along them. Another work of 
hi.s fn Jerusalem was the repair or 
tion of .Milln (1 K. fx. 15, 21). 'J’he city 
was taken by the rhilistines and Arabians in 
the reign of Jehoram (n.c. 8H6), and by lh« 
laraeliUsa io Uur rci^n ot Amiuiab (e.c. 826)- 
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It was thrice taken by Nebuchadnezaar, in by Saladin after a siege of several weeks, 
the years b.c. 607, 597, and 586, In the last In 1277 Jerusalem was nominally annexed 
of which it was utterly destroyed. Its rcsto- to the kingdom of Sicily. In 1517 it passed 
ration coinmenecd under Cyrus (a.c. 538), under the sway of the Ottoman Sultan Selim 
and was completed under Artaxerxes I., who 1., whose successoi Suliman built the present 
issued commissions for this purpose to Ezra walls of the city in 1542. Mohammed Aly, 
(b.c. 457) and Nehcmiah (b.c. 445). In b.c. the Pasha of Egypt, look poRHCKsion of it in 


832 it was captured by Alexander the Great. 
Under the Ptolemies and the Selcucidae the 
town wn.** prosperous, until Aiitiochua Epi- 
phanes sacked it (n.c. 170). In consequence 
of hi.H tyranny, the Jews rose under the Mac- 
cabees, and Jerusalem became again indepen- 
dent, and retained its position until its capture 
by the Koinans under Pompey{D.c. 63). The 
Temple was subsequently plundered by Cras- 
sus (b.c. 54), and the city by the Partbians 
(b.c. 40). Ilerml took up his residence there 
as soon as he was ap])ointed sovereign, and 
restored the Temple with great magnificence. 
On the death of Herod it became the resi- 
dence of the Roman procurators, who occu- 
pied the fortress of Antonia. The greate.st 
siege that it sustained, however, was at the 
hands of the Romans under Titus, when it 
held oi»t nearly five months, and, when the 
town Mas completely destroyed (a.i>. 70). 
Hadrian restored it as a Roman colony (a.b. 
13.>), and among other buildings erected a 
temide of Jupiter Capitolinus on the site of 
the Temple. He gave to it the name of 
Aelia Capitolina, thus combining his OMn 
family name with that of the Capitolinc 
Jupiler, The emperor Constafitiac estab- 
lishtHl the Christian iharacter by the .rec- 
ti* ai of a church on the supposeu site of the 
holy Ke|jiilchre (a.d. 336), and Justinian 
adtied seveial cliuichcs and liospitals (about 
A I). 532). It was taken by the Persians 
uiHier f'hosroes 11. in a.i>. 614. After a 
stiuggle of fourlreii years the imperial arms 
veil' airaiii victorious, ami in (>28 Heracliu.s 
cuo if'd Jerusalem on foot. The dominion 
of the C'hri<tian> in the Holy City was now 
rajudly drawing to a close. In a.d. 637 the 
ji. anarch Sc»phionius surrendered to the 
Khahf Omar in person. ^Vith the full of 
till' Aba''.side> the Holy City passed into the 
h.iuds of (he loitimite dyna.sty, under whom 
tile ;^uderimrs i.f the Christians in Jerusalem 
iracheil their height. About the year 1084 
it was bestowed upon Ortok, chief of a Turk- 
man horde nud<‘r his command. Prom this 
tune till lOlH Ortok was emir of the city, 
and on his death it was held as a kind of fief 
by los wms Ilgha/.y ami Sukman, W'hosc tse- 
V4iit\ to the (dujstiaus bi'cauic the proxi- 
mo I e cause of the (’rusades. It was fjiken 
by liie Crus.'Kjers irt Idtlt), and for eiglity- 
1 ‘iKh; )e:irs Jerusalem remained in the hands 
of fii«' Christians. In U87 it was reUknu 


1832 ; and in 1840, after the bombardment 
of Acre, it was again restored to the Sultan. 

JESH'IMON, “ tlie w'aste,” a name which 
occurs in Num. xxi. 20 and xxiii. 28, in 
designating the position of Pisgah and Pcor : 
both described as “ facing the Jeshimon.” 
Perhaps the dreary, barren w^astc of hills 
lying immediately on the west of the Dead 
Sea. 

JESn'UA (another form of the name 
Joshua or Jesus), son of Jehozadak, first 
high-priest of the third series, viz., of those 
after the Babylonish captivity, and ancestor 
of the fouiteen high-priests his successors 
down to Joshua or Jason, and Onias or 
Mcnelaus, inclusive. [IIioH-rRiKST.] Jeshua, 
like his contemporary Zerubbabel, was pro- 
bably born in Babylon, M’hither his father 
Jehozadak had been taken captive 'while 
j'oung (1 Chr. vi. 15, A. V.). He came up 
from Babylon in the first year of Cyrus with 
Zerubbabel, and took a leading part with 
him in the rebuilding of the Temple, and 
the re.Ktoration of the Jewish commonwealth. 
The two prophecies concerning him in Zech. 
iii. and vi. 9-15, point him out as an eminent 
type of Christ, 

JKSH'URCN, and once by mistake in A. V. 
JES'UKUN (Is. xliv. 2), a symbolical name 
for l.srael in Dcut. xxxii. 15, x.xxiii. 5, 26; 
I.s. xliv. 2. It is most probably derived 
from a root signifying “ to be blessed.** 
^V^th the intensive termination Jeshurun 
would then denote Israel as suiiremely happy 
or prosjicrous, and to this signification the 
context in Dcut. xxxii. 15 points. 

JKSSE, the father of David, -Nvas the son 
of OiiKP, who again was the fruit of the 
union of Boaz and the Moabitess Ruth. Nor 
■was KutlCs the only foreign blood that ran 
in bis veins ; for his great-grandmother was 
no less a person than Rahub the Caiiaanite, 
of Jericho (Matt. i. 5). Jesse’s genealogy is 
twice given in full in the O. T., viz. Ruth 
iv. 18-22, and 1 Chr. ii. 5-12. Ho is com- 
monly designated as “ Jesde the Bcthlehe- 
niito” (I Sam. xvi. 1, 18). So he is called 
by his son David, then fresh from home 
(xvii. 5S) ; but his fidl title is “the Ephra- 
thite of Bethlehem Judah” (xvii. 12), He 
is an ** old man ” when we first meet with 
him (1 Sam. xvii. 12), with eight sons (xvL 
10, xvii. 12), residing at Bethlehem (xvi. 

4, 5). Jenae^a wealth seems to have eon- 
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sisted of a flock of sheep and goats* which 
were under the care of Darid (xvL 11* zTii. 
S4, S5), When DsTid’s rupture with San' 
had finally driren him firom the court, and 
he was in the cave of Adullam, ** his brethren 
and all bis father’s ^ouse** Joired him 
(xxii. 1). Anxious for their safety, he took 
his father and his mother into the country of 
Moab, and deposited them with the king, 
and there they disappear from our tiow in 
the records of Scripture. Who the wife of 
Jesse was we are not told. His eight sons 
will be found displayed under David. 

JE'SUS, the Greek form of the name 
Joshua or Jeshua, a contraction of Jehoshua, 
that is, “help of Jehovah” or “Saviour,” 
(Num. xiii. 16). [Jehoshua.] 

JESUS THE SON OF SIRACH is de- 
scribed in the text of Ecclesiasticus (1. 27) as 
the author of that book, which in the LXX., 
and generally, except in the Western Church, 
is called by his name the Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Siraeh, or simply the Wisdom of 
Sirach, [Ecclesiasticus.] 

JE'SUS, called JUSTUS, a Christian who 
was with St. Paul at Rome (Col. iv. 11). 

JE'SUS CHRIST.— I. Name.— The name 
Josus signifies Saviour. The name of Christ 
signifies Anointed. Priests were anointed 
among the Jews, as their inauguration to 
their office (1 Chr. xvi. 22 ; Ps. cv. 1/i), and 
rings also (2 Macc. i. 24 ; Ecclus. xlvi. 10). 

the New Testament the name Christ is 
ased as equivalent to Messiah (John i. 41), 
'.he name given to the long-promised Prophet 
and King whom the Jews had been taught 
by their prophets to expect (Acts xix. 4 ; 
Matt. xi. 3). The use of this name, as 
applied to the Lord, has always a reference 
to the promises of the Prophets. The name 
of Jesus is the proper name of our Lord, and 
that of Christ is added to identify Him with the 
promised Messiah. — II. Bira-H and Eakly 
Life. — According to the received chronology, 
which is in fact that of Dionysius Exiguus in 
the 6th century, the Birth of Christ occurred 
in the year of Rome 754 (a.d. 1) ; hut from 
other considerations it is probable that the 
Nativity took place some time before the 
month of April 750 (a.d. 4), and if it happened 
only a few months before Herod’s death, 
then its date would be four years earlier than 
the Dionysian reckoning. The salutation 
addressed by the Angel to Mary His mother, 

“ Hail ! Thou that art highly favoured,” wtis 
the prelude to a new act of divine creation. 
Mary received the announcement of a miracle, 
the Rdl import of which she could not have 
understood, with the submission of one who 
knew that the message came from God ; and 
the Angel departed from her. The prophet , 


MIoah had foretold (v. 2) that the future 
king should he bom in Bethlehem of Judaea, 
the place where the house of David had its 
origin; hut Mary dwelt In Nazareth. Au- 
gustus, however, had ordered a general 
census of the Roman empire. From the 
well-known passage of St. Luke (ii. 2) it 
appears that the taxing was not completed 
till the time of Quirinus (Cyrenius), some 
years later ; and bow far it was carried now, 
cannot be determined : all that we learn is 
that it brought Joseph, who was of the house 
of David, from his home to Bethlehem, where 
the Lord was born. As there was no room 
in the inn, a manger was the cradle in which 
Christ the Lord was laid. But signs w'ere 
not wanting of the greatness of the event 
that seemed so unimportant. Ix>wly shep- 
herds were the witnesses of the wonder that 
accompanied the lowly Saviour’s birth ; an 
angel proclaimed to them “ good tidings of 
great joy ; ” and then the exceeding joy that 
was in heaven amongst the angels about this 
mystery of love broke through the silence of 
night with the words, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good Mill to- 
wards men ” (Luke ii. 8-20). The child 
Jesus is circumcised in due time, is brought 
to the Temple, and the mother makes the 
offering for her purification. Simeon and 
Anna, taught from God that the object of 
their earnest longings was before them, j^ro- 
pbesied of His divine work : the one re- 
joicing that his eyes had seen thcj salvalitin 
of oftl, and the other speaking of Him “ to 
all tnat looked for redemption in Jerusalem ” 
(Luke ii. 28-38). Thus recognised arnong-Ht 
His own people, the Saviour was not without 
witness amongst the heathen. “ Wi«e men 
from the ]&ast” — that is, rersian magi of the 
Zend religion, in which the idea of a Zozio^li 
or Redeemer was clearly knc>\vn- guii'ud 
miraculously by a star or meteor created tor 
the purpose, came and sought out th*' 
8aviour to pay him homage. A lifllo child 
made the groat Herod quake upon his tlij ojo-. 
When he know that the magi were come to 
hail their king and Ig>rd, and did not stop ut 
his palace, but passed on to a humbler roof, 
and when he found that they would ina 
return ti) betray this child to him, he put to 
death all the children in Bethlehem that wete 
under two years old. Joseph, w arned by a 
drcum, flees to Egj’pt with the young child, 
beyond the reach of Herod's arm. After the 
death of Herod, in Icm than a year, Jesus 
returned with bis parents to their own Kmd, 
nifd w^ent to Nazareth, where they abode. 
Except as to one event, the Evangel Uts are 
silent upon tbs sueemling years of our 
Lord's life doim to the coiameneeituitt of 
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His ministry. When He was twelve years 
old He was found in the Temple, hearing the 
doctors and asking them questions (Luke ii. 
40-52). We are shown this one fact that we 
may know that at the time when the Jews 
considered childhood to be passing into 
youth, Jesus was already aware of His 
mission, and consciously preparing for it, 
although years passed before its actual 
commencement. Thirty years had elapsed 
from the birth of our Lord to the opening of 
Ilis ministry. In that time great changes 
had come over the chosen people. Herod 
the Great had united under him almost all 
the original kingdom of David ; after the 
death of that prince it was dismembered for 
ever. It was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
tlie Emperor, reckoning fn)m his joint rule 
with Augustus (Jan. u.c. 765, a.d. 12), and 
not from his solo rule (Aug. u.c. 767, a.d. 14), 
that John the Baptist began to teach. He 
was the List representative of the prophets of 
the old covenant ; and his work was twofold 
— to enforce repentance and the terrors of the 
old law, and to revive the almost forgotten 
cxjrcctation of the Messiah (Matt. iii. I-IO ; 
Mark i. 1-8 ; Luke iii. 1-lS). The career of 
John seems to have been very short. Jesus 
eaine to Jordan witli the rest to receive 
baptism at John’s hands ; first, in order 
that the sacranu nt by ishieh all wore here- 
after to be admitted into Ilia kingdom might 
not want His example to justify its use 
(Mutt. iii. 15)1 ; next, that John might have 
an nsHurunee that his course as the hr’ tld of 
Christ wjis now completed by his appeaiancc 
(Jtdin i. 33] ; and that some public 

token might ho given that lie was indeed the 
Aiw»inted td Cioil \Hcb. v. 5). Immediately 
after this inauguration of His ministry Jesus 
\\:is led up (d the Spirit into the wilderness 
lu he tempted of The devil (Matt. iv. 1-11 ; 
Mark i. Ill, ; Luke iv. 1-13). The three 
tenipfutioM'* are :«dd?*e«i‘-od to the three forms 
in vvhiih tiu' di«.<ase of sin makes its appear- 
nia e o!i tin* i-otil — to the solace of sense, and 
the lt)\e of praise, and the desire of gain 
(1 John ii. Ui). — 111. Tiik Loan’s Ministky. 
— ih foio rnteiing upon the history of our 
Lorii's mim^'tiy, there are two points that 
demand a few remarks :—'(i.) the scene of 
the ministry; (ii.) its duration, (i.) The 
n/ thr mini.v/ry. — As to the scene of the 
ministry of Christ, no less than as to its dura- 
tion, the three Evangelists seem at first sight 
to be at variance with the fourth. Matthew, 
Murk, and Luke record only our Lord’s do- 
ings in tialilcc; if vie put aside a few days 
before the Tassion, wc find that they never 
menthm Ilia visiting Jerusalem. John, on 
Um» other hand, whih t he records some acts 


in Galilee, devotes the chief part of his 
Gospel to the transactions in Judaea. But 
when the supplemental character of John’s 
Gospel is home in mind there is little diffi- 
culty in explaining this. The three Evan- 
gelists do not profess to give a chronology of 
the ministry, but rather a picture of it: 
notes of time are not frequent in their nar- 
rative. And as they chiefly confined them- 
selves to Galilee, where the Redeemer's chief 
acts were done, they might naturally omit 
to mention the feasts, which being passed by 
our Lord at Jerusalem, added nothing to the 
materials for His Galilean ministry. — (ii.) 
Duration of the ministry. — It is impossible 
to determine exactly from the Gospels the 
number of years during which the Redeemer 
exercised His ministry before the Passion ; 
but the doubt lies between two and three. 
The data arc to be drawn from St. John. 
This Evangelist mentions six feasts, at five 
of which Jesus was present ; the Passover 
that followed His baptism (ii. 13) ; “a feast 
of the Jews*' (v. 1); a Passover during 
which 'Jesus remained in Galilee (vi. 4) ; 
the feast of Tabernacles to which the Lord 
went up privately (vii. 2) ; the feast of 
Dedication (x. 22) ; and lastly the feast of 
Passover, at which he suffered (xii. xiii.). 
There arc certainly three Passovers, and it is 
possible that “ a feast ” ( v. 1 ) may be a 
fourth. Upon this possibility the question 
turns. But if this feast is not a Passover, 
then no Passover is mentioned by John be- 
tween the first (ii. 13), and that which is 
spoken of in the sixth chapter ; and the 
time between those two must be assumed to 
be a single year only. Now, although the 
record of John of this period contains but 
few facts, yet when all the Evangelists are 
compared, the amount of labour compressed 
into this single year would be too much for 
its compass. It is, to say the least, easier to 
suppose that the “ feast ** (John v. 1) was a 
Passover, dividing the time into two, and 
throwing two of these circuits into the second 
year of the ministry. Upon the whole, 
though there is nothing that amounts to 
proof. It is probable that there were four 
Passovers, and consequently that our Lord’s 
ministry lasted somewhat more than three 
years, the ** beginning of miracles *’ (John ii.) 
having been wrought before the first pass- 
over, — 1. J^irst year of the ministry, — The 
year of the first of these Passovers was u.c. 
780 (a.d. 27), and the Baptism of our Lord 
took place either iu the beginning of that year 
or the end of the year preceding. Our Lord 
has now passed through the ordeal of tempta- 
tion, and Ilis ministry is fegun. At Betba- 
hara, to which He returns, disciples begin ts 
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be drawn towards Him ; Andrew and another/ 
probably John, the sole narrator of the fact, 
see Jesus, and hear the Baptist's testimony 
concerning Him. Andrew brings Simon 
Peter to see Him also ; and he receives from 
the Lord the name of Cephas. Then Philip 
and Nathanael are bronght into contact with 
our Lord. The two disciples last named saw 
Him as He was about to set out for Galilee, 
en the third day of His sojourn at Bethabara. 
The third day after this interview Jesus is at 
Cana in Galilee, and works His first miracle, 
by making the water wine (John i. 29, 35, 
43 ; ii. 1). He now betakes Himself to 
Capernaum, and after a sojourn there of 
not many days,” sets out for Jerusalem to 
the Passover, which was to be the beginning 
of His ministry in Judaea (John ii. 12, 13). 
The cleansing of the Temple is associated by 
St. John with this first Passover (it. 12-22), 
and a similar cleansing is assigned to the 
last Passover by the other Kvangelists. 
These two cannot be confounded without 
throwing discredit on the historical character 
of one narrative or the other ; the notes oi 
time are too precise. The citpulsion of th( 
traders was not likely to produce a per- 
manent effect, and at the end of throe yean 
Jesus found the tumult and the traffic de- 
filing the court of the Temple as they had 
done when He visited it before. The visii 
of Nicoilemus to Jesus took place about th 
first passover. It implies that our Lord had 
done more at Jerusalem than is recorded oi 
Him even by John : since we have here j- 
Master of Israel (John iii. 10), a member o] 
the Sanhedrim (John vii, 50) expressing his 
belief in Him, although too timid at this 
time to make an open profession. The ob- 
ject of the visit, though not directly stated, 
is still clear : he was one of the better 
Pharisees, who were expecting the kingdom 
of Messiah, and having seen the miraclcK 
that Jesus did, he came to enquire more 
fully about these signs of its approach, it 
has been well said that this discourse con- 
tains the whole Gospel in epitome. After 
sojourn at Jerusalem of uncertain duration, 
Jer.us went to the Jordan with His disciples ; 
and they there oaptized in His name. The 
Baptist was now at Acnon near Salim ; and 
the Jealousy of his disciples against Jesus 
drew from John an avowal of his position, 
which is remarkable for its humility (John 
iii. 27-30). How long this sojourn in Judaea 
lasted is uncertain. In the way to Galilee 
JvHut* passed by the shortest route, through 
Samaria. In the time of our ixird the 
Kamaritans were hated by the Jews even 
more than if they had been Gentiles. Vet , 
even ia Samaria were souhi to be saved ; j 


and Jesus would not shake oft even iha 
dust from His feet. He came in His Journe) 
to Sichem, which the Jews in mockery had 
changed to Sychar. Wearied and athirst 
He sat on the side of Jacob's well. A woman 
from the neighbouring town came to draw 
firom 'the well, and was astonished that a 
Jew should address her as a neighbour, with 
a request for water. The conversation that 
ensued might be taken for an example of the 
mode In which Christ leads to Himself the 
souls of men. In this remarkable dialogue 
arc many things to ponder over. The living 
water which Christ would give ; the an- 
nouncement of a change in the worship of 
Jew and Samaritan ; lastly, the confession 
that He who speaks is truly the Messiah, are 
all noteworthy. Jesus now returned to 
Galilee, and came h) Nazareth, His own city. 
In the Synagogue He expounded to the 
people a passage from Isaiah (Ixi. 1), telling 
them that its fulfilment was now at band in 
His person. The same truth that had filled 
the Samaritans with gratitude, wrought up 
to fury the men of Nazareth, who woulc 
have destroyed Him if lie had not escaped 
out of their hands (Luke iv. 16-30). He 
came now to Capernaum. On his way hither, 
when lie had reached Cana, He healed the 
son of one of the courtiers of Herod Antijms 
(Jidm iv. 40-54), xsho “himself believed, 
and his whole house.” This was the second 
Galilean miracle. At Capernaum He wrought 
many miracles for llnuu that needed. Here 
two < Wciples who had known him before, 
namely, Simon Peter anti Antirew, were 
called from their fishing to Ijecome “ fisher? 
of men” (Matt. iv. 10), ami the two s<»ns of 
Zcljcdee received the same summon-i. After 
healing on the Sabbath a demon i.4C in the 
Synagogue, He returned the same day to 
Simon's house, and healcfl the mother-in-law 
of Simon, who was hick of a fever. At sun- 
set, the multitude, now fully aroused by 
what they had heard, brought their siek to 
Simon’s door to get them healeiL He did 
not refuse Tils huceour, ami heah.d them all 
(Mark 1. 29-3 4;. He now, alter showering 
down on Capernuaiu ho many cures, turned 
His thoughts to the rest of Galilee, where 
other “lost sheep” were scattered: — “Let 
us go Into the next towns that I may preach 
there also, for therefore came 1 forth ” (Mark 
. 38). The joiuney through <;alile«s on 
nrhich ll«j now entered, must li.ive a 

general circuit of that country. 2. 
ff*ar of the Jomti ^<'01 up to 

eruHiilern to a feast of the Jexis/' which 
was probably the Passover. At the |>oo* 
BetheiMla ( sr house of mercy), which wa« 
near ttw sheep-gatn (Neh« ill. 1) tM thr 
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north-east side of the Temple, Jesus i 
many infirm persons waiting their turn for 
the healing virtxies of the water (John t. 
1*18). Among them was a man who had an 
infirmity thirty-eight years : Jesus made him 
whole by a word, bidding him take up his 
bed and walk. The miracle was dune on the 
Sabbath ; and the Jews, who acted against 
JcKUH, rebuked the man for carrying his bed. 
It was a labour, and as such forbidden (Jer. 
zvii. 21). In our Lord’s justification of 
llimsclf, **My Father wurketh hitherto, and 
1 work” (John v. 17), there is an une- 
quivocal claim to the divine nature. An- 
other discussion about the Sabbath arose 
from the disciples plucking the cars of corn 
as tlicy went through the fields (Matt. xii. 
1-8). The time of this is somew'hat un- 
certain ; some would place it a vear later, 
just after the third I*assovcr : but its place 
is much more probably here. Our Lord 
quotes cases where the law is superseded or i 
set aside, because lie is One who has power 
to do the same. And the rise of a new law 
is implieil in those words which St. Mark 
alone has recorded : ** The Sabbath was made 
for mail, and not man for the Sabbath.*' 
The law upon the Sabbath was made in love 
to men, to preserve for them a due measure 
of re^l, keep room for the worship of God. 
The Son of Man has ptiMcr to rc-mlju®l this! 
law, if its work is done, or if men are fit to ! 
receive u higher. 'J'his may have taken 
place on the W’ay to Jerusalem after the 
I’assovcr. On another Sabbath, probul,^’ at 
Capernaum, to which Jesus had returi/cd, 
the riiarisees gave a far more striking proof 
of the way in w hich tlu ir hard and narrow 
and unloving interpretation would turn the 
b<*nefieence of the Law into a blighting op- 
pression. Our Lord entered into the syna- 
gogue, and found there a man with a withered 
hand — some poor artisan perhaps whose 
hatidiviork was his means of life. Jesus was 
about to heai iiiui- which would give back 
life to the sutlerer — which would give joy to 
every beholder, who had one touch of pity 
In his heart. '1 he Fharisees interfere ; “ la 
it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day f" 
Their doctors would have allowred them to 
pull a shet^p out of a pit ; but they will not 
have a man rescued from tlie depth of minery. 
Rarely Is that loving Teacher wroth, but 
here Ills anger, mixed w*ith grief, showed 
Itself ; lie lookeil round about upon them 
with atiger, Inurig grieved at the hardness 
of their hearts,*’ and answered their cavils 
by healing the man (Matt. xii. fi-14 ; Mark 
ill. 1-6; Luke vl. 6-11). — In placing the 
ni'dliiatioTi or calling of tlie Twelve Apostles 
iHitt beiota Urn Sermon on the Mount# we arc j 


under the guidance of St. Luke (vi. 13, 17)* 
But this more solemn separation tor theii 
work by no means marks the time of theii 
first approach to Jesus. That which takes 
place here is the appointment of twelve 
disciples to he a distinct body, under the 
name of Apostles. They are not sent forth 
to preach until later in the same year. The 
number twelve must have reference to the 
number of the Jewish tribes : it is a number 
selected on account of its symbolical mean- 
ing, for the w'ork confided to them might 
have been wrought by more or fewer. In 
the four lists of the names of the Apostles 
preserved to us (Matt, x., Mark iii., Luke 
vi.. Acts i.), there is a certain order pre- 
served, amidst variations. The tw'o pairs of 
brothers, Simon and Andrew, and the eons 
of Zebedee, are always named the first; and 
of these Simon Peter ever holds the first 
place. Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas 
and Matthew, are always in the next rank ; 
and of them Philip is always the first. In 
the third rank James the son of Alpheus is 
the first, as Judas Iscariot is always the last, 
with Simon the Zealot and Thaddaeus be- 
tween. Some of the Apostles were certainly 
poor and unlearned men ; it is probable that 
the rest wen? of the same kind. Four of 
them were fishermen, not indeed the poorest 
of their class ; and a filth was a “ publican,** 
one of the tax-gatherers, who collected the 
taxes farmed by Homans of higher rank. 
From henceforth the education of the twelve 
Apostles w ill be one of the principal features 
of the Lord’s ministry. First He instructs 
them ; then He takes them with Him as 
companions of His wayfaring ; then He 
sends them forth to teach and heal fur Him. 
The Sermon on the Mounts although it is 
meant for all the disciples, scorns to have a 
special reference to the chosen Twelve (Matt, 
v. 11). — About this time it was that John 
the Baptist, long a prisoner with little hoiie 
of release, sent his disciples to Jesus with 
the question, ** Art thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another 7 ’* In all 
the Gospels there is no more touching inci- 
dent. The great privilege of John’s life was 
that he was api>ointcd to recogiiice and bear 
witness to tho^Messiah (John 1. 31). Aftei 
languishing a year in a dungeon, after learn- 
ing that even yet Jesus had made no steps 
towards the establishment of His kingdom of 
the Jew's, and that his following consisted of 
only twelve poor Galileaiuv, doubts began t*> 
cloud over his spirit. A\’as the kingdom of 
Messiah as near as he had thought 7 Was 
Jesus not Che Messiah, but some forerunner 
of that DellvcKcr, as he himself had been! 
There is no unbelief; he dues not suppoae 
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that Jeiua haa decelTed; when the doubts 
arise^ It is to Jesus that he submits them. 
But it was not without great depression and 
perplexity that he put the question, *‘Art 
thou He that should eome I ** The scope of 
the answer given lies in its recalling John to 
the grounds of his former confidence. — Now 
commences the second circuit of Galilee 
(Luke viii. 1-3], to which belong the parables 
in Matt. xiii. ; the visit of our Lord's mother 
and brethren (Luke viii. 19-21), and the 
account of His reception at Nazareth (Mark 
vi. 1-6). During this time the twelve have 
Journeyed with Him. But now a third circuit 
in Galilee is recorded, which probably oc- 
curred daring the last three months of this 
year (Matt. ix. 35-3S) ; and during this 
circuit, after reminding them how great is 
the harvest and how pressing the need of 
labourers, He carries the training of the dis- 
ciples one step further by sending them forth 
by themselves to teach (Matt. x. xi.). They 
went forth two and two ; and our Lord con- 
tinued His own circuit (Matt. xi. 1), with 
what companions does not appear. After a 
journey of perhaps two months' duration the 
twelve return to Jesus, and gave an account 
of their ministry. The third Passover was 
now drawing near ; but the Lord did not go 
up to it. He wished to commune with His 
Apostles privately upon their work, and, we 
may suppose, to add to the instruction they 
had already received from Him (Mark vi. 
30, 31). Ho therefore went with them from 
the neighbourhood of Capernaum to a moun- 
tain on the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias, near Bethsaida Julias, not far from 
the head of the sea. Great multitudes pur- 
sued thorn; and here the Lord, moved to 
compassion by the hunger and weariness of 
the people, wrought for them one’* of His 
most remarkable miracles. Out of five barley 
loaves and two small fishes, 11c produced 
food for five thousand men besides vromcn 
and children. After the miracle the disciples 
crossed the sea, and Jesus retired alone to a 
mountain to commune with the Father. 
They were tolling at the oar, for the wind 
was contrary, when, as the night drew to- 
wards morning, they saw Jesus walking to 
them on the sea, having paired the whole 
night on the mountain. They were amazed 
and terrified. He came into the ship and 
the wind ceased. When they reached the 
shore of Gennesaret the whole people showed 
their faith in Him as a Healer of disease 
(Mark vi. 53-56) ; and He performed very 
many miracles on them. Yet on the next day 
the great discourse just alluded to was uttered, 
and ** from that time many of His disciples 
went back and walked no more with Him ’* 


(John^vi. 66). — 8. 7%ird year if the Ministry, 
—Hearing perhaps that Jesus was not coming 
to the feast. Scribes and Pharisees flrom Jeru- 
salem went down to see Him at Capernaum 
(Matt. XV. 1). Leaving the neighbourhood 
of Capernaum our Lord now travels to the 
north-west of Galilee, to the region of Tyre 
and Sidon. The time is not strictly deter- 
mined, but it was probably the early summer 
of this year. It does not appear that Ho 
retired into this heathen country for the pur- 
pose of ministering ; more probably it was a 
retreat firom the machinatious of the Jews 
(Matt. XV. 21-23; Mark vii. 24-30). Re- 
turning thence He passed round by the north 
of the sea of Galilee to the region of Dcca- 
polts on its eastern side (Mark vii. 31-37). 
in this district He performed many miracles, 
and especially the restoration of a denf man 
who had an impediment in his speech, re- 
markable for the seeming effort with which 
lie wrought it. To these succcwlcd the feed- 
ing of the four thousand with the seven 
loaves (Matt. xv. 32). He now crossed the 
Lake of Magdala, where the Pharisees and 
Sadducecs asked and were refused a ** sign.’* 
After they had departed Jesus crossed the 
lake with his disciples. At Uethsalda Julias, 
He restored sight to a blind man ; and here, 
as in a former case, the form and preparuti<ni 
which He adopted arc to be remarked (Mark 
viii. 22-26). The ministry in Galilee is no^v 
drawing to its close. Through the length 
and. breadth of that country Jesus has pro- 
Clair .ed the kingdom of Christ, and hag 
shown by mighty works that lie is tlio Christ 
that was to come. Many thousands had 
actually been benefited by the miracles ; and 
yet of all these there were only twelvt* that 
really clave to Him, and one of them was 
Judas the traitor. With this rejection an 
epoch of the history is connected, lie begins 
to unfold now the doctrine of His psi'^'^ion 
more fully. The doctrine of a ^^uffering 
Messiah, so plainly exhibited in the proj»hcts, 
had receded from sight in the current religion 
of that time. The announcement of it to iho 
disciples was at once new and shockiiig. 
Turning now to the whole body of thoj«c who 
followed Him, He published the Christ iun 
doctrine of self-denial. The Ai>ostles had 
just shown that they took the natural view 
of suffering, that it was an evil to he 
shunned. They shrank from conflict, and 
pain, and death, as It is natural meti 
should. But Jesus teaches that, in com- 
parison with the higher life, the life of the 
soul, the life of the body is valueless (Mrtt. 
xvi. 21-28; Mark vlif. 31-38 ; Luke lx. 22^ 
27). The Transfiguration, which took place 
Just a week after this conversation, is to be 
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understood in connexion with it. The minds 
of the tweWe were ffrestly disturbed at what 
they had heard. Now, if ever, they needed 
support for their perplexed Ipirits, and this 
their lovinfir Master failed not to give them« 
He takes with Him three chosen disciples, 
Peter, John, and James, who formed as it 
were a smaller circle nearer to Jesus than 
the rest, into a high mountain apart by them** 
selves. There are no means of determining 
the position of the mountain. The three 
disciples were taken up with Him, who should 
afterwards be the three witnesses of His 
agony in the garden of Gcthsemanc : those 
who saw His glory in the holy mount would 
be sustained by the remembrance of it when 
they beheld His lowest humiliation. Mean- 
time amongst the multitude below a scene 
was taking place which formed the strongest 
contrast to the glory and the peace which 
they had witnessed, and which scorned to 
justify Peter's remark, ** It is good for us to 
bo here.” A poor youth, lunatic and pos- 
sessed by a devil, was brought to the disciples 
who were not with Jesus,'*^to be cured. They 
could rot prevail ; and when Jesus appeared 
amongst them the agonized and disappointed 
father appealed to Him, with a kind of com- 
plaint of the iiiipoienco of the disciples. 
What the disciples had failed to do, Jesus 
did at a word. He then explained to them 
that their want of faith in their own power 
to heal, and in His promises to bestow the 
power upon them, was the cause of their in- 
ability (Matt. xvii. ; Mark ix. 14-29; 

Jaike ix. 37-43). Once more did J*^us 
foretell His sufferings on their way back 
to Capernaum (Mark ix. 30-32). — Third 
t/ea/', from the Feast of Tabcniacles . — The 
beast of Tiibcrnaclcs was now approaching. 
His brethren set out for the feast without 
Him, and He abode in Galilee for a few days 
longer (John vii. 2-10). Afterwards He set 
out, taking the more direct but less fre- 
quented route by Samaria. St. Luke alone 
records, in connexion with this journey, the 
sending forth of the seventy disciples. This 
event is to be regarded in a different light 
from that of the twelve. The seventy had 
received no speeiul education from our Lord, 
and Uieir commission was of a temporary 
kind. The number has refcrcnco to the 
Gentiles, as twelve had to the Jews; and 
the scene of the work, Samaria, reminds us 
that this is a movement directed towaiuls the 
stranger. After healing the ton lepers in 
Samaria, Ho came about the midst of the 
feast to Jorusalera. The Pharisees and rulers 
sought to take Him; some of the people, 
however, boUeved in Him* but concealed 
their opinion for fear of the rulera. To this 


tUvlaion of opinion we may attribute the 
Ikilure of the repeated attempts on the part 
of the Sanhedrim to take One who was openly 
teaching In the Temple (John vii. 11-53: 
see esp. ver. SO, 32, 44, 45, 46). The officers 
were partly afraid to seize in the presence of 
the people the favourite Teacher ; and partly 
were themselves awed and attracted by Him. 
The history of the woman taken in adultery 
belongs to this time. To this place belongs 
the account, given by John alone, of the heal- 
ing of one who was born blind, and the con- 
sequences of it (John ix. 1-41, x. 1-21). 
The well-known parable of the good shep- 
herd is an answer to the calumny of the 
Pharisees, that He was an impostor and 
breaker of the law, ” This man is not of God, 
because be keepeth not the Sabbath-day” 
(ix. 16). — We now approach a difficult por- 
tion of the sacred history. The note of time 
given us by John immediately afterwards is 
the Feast of the Dedication, which was cele- 
brated on the 25 th of Kisleu, answering 
nearly to December. According to this 
Evangelist our Lord does not appear to have 
returned to Galilee between the Feast of 
Tabernacles and that of the Dedication, but to 
have passed the time in and near Jerusalem. 
Matthew and Mark do not allude to the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Luke ap]>car8 to do so in 
lx. 51 : but the words there used would 
imply that this was the last Journey to Jeru- 
salem. Now in St. Luke’s Gospel a large 
section, from ix. 51 to xviii. 14, seems to 
belong to the time preceding the departure 
from Galilee ; and the question is how is this 
to bo arranged, so that it shall harmonize 
with the narrative of St. JohnT In most 
Harmonies a return of our Lord to Galileo 
has been assumed, in order to ftnd a place 
for this part of Luke's Gospel. Perhaps this 
great division of Luke (x. 17 -xviii. 14) 
should be inserted entire between John x. 21 
and 22. Some of the most striking para- 
bles, preserved only by Luke, belong to this 
period. The parables of the good Samaritan, 
the prodigal son, the unjust steward, tlie 
rich man and Lazarus, and the Pharisee and 
publican, all peculiar to this Gospel, belong 
to the present section. The instructive' ac- 
count of Mary and Martha and the miracle 
of the ten lepers belong to this portion of 
the narrative. Besides these, scattered say- 
ings that occur in St* Matthew are here re- 
peated in a new connexion. The aooount of 
the bringing of young children to Jesus unites 
again the three Evangelists (Matt. xix. 13- 
15 ; Mark x. 13-16 ; Luke xviii. 15-17). 
On the way to Jerusalem througb Psraoa, 
to the Feast of Dedication, Jesus again puts 
before the minds of the twelve what they are 
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thtt aiir»h tlmt iippemd ob tlM Ent 

WoKU Thtf **midmtood none of theao with lhl||^ivor of Ood ha brooks the fintm 
thiimsi** for they eoQld not reconcile this of brass fit whl^ Latams was held by death* 
forabotof of oaftering with the signs and and at RIs woA the man on whom cornip* 
announccinents of the coming of His king- tion bad already began to do its work, came 
dom (MatU xn. 17-19; Mark x. 32-34; forth, allTO and whole (John xl. 1-45). A 
Luke xviii. 31-34). In consequence of this miracle so public, for Bethany was close to 
new, though dark, intimation of the coming Jerusalem, and the fiamily of Lazarus well 
of the kingdom, Salome, with her two sons, known to many people in the mother-city, 
James and John, came to beapeak the taro could not escape the notice of the Sanhedrim, 
places of highest honour in the kingdom. A meeting of this Council was culled without 
Jesus tells them that they know not what loss of time, and the matter discussed. We 
they ask ; that the places of honour in the now approach the final stage of the history, 
kingdom shall be bestowed, not by Jesus in and every word and act tend towards the 
answer to a chance request, but upon those great act of suffering. Each day is marked 
for whom they are prepared by the Father, by its own events or instructions. Our Lord 
As sin ever provokes sin, the ambition of entered into Bethany on Friday the 8th of 
the ten was now aroused, and they began Nisan, the cve of the Sabbath, and reniaiiud 
to be much displeased with James and over the Sabbath. — Safurdnp, theOfh of JYixan 
John. Jesus once more recalls the prin- (Api'il \st). — As he WuS at supper in the 
ciple that the childlike disposition is that house of one Simon, surnamed “ the leper,” 
which lie approves (Matt. xx. 20-28 ; Mark a relation of T.azarus, who was at table with 
X. 35-45). The healing of the two blind Him, Mary, full of gratitude for the wonder- 
men at Jericho is chiefly remarkable among ful raising of her brother from the dead, tiM)k 
the miracles from the difficulty which has a vessel containing a quantity of pure oiui- 
arisen in harmonizing the accounts. Mat- ment of spikenard, and anointed the feet 
thew speaks of Uco blind men, and of the Jesus, and wiped His feet with her hair, urul 
occasion as the departure from Jericho ; Murk anointed His head likewise. — Vaxswn fTi tA. 
of ofi^, whom he names, and of their arrival Sunday thfi 10/A day of Khan (April 
at Jericho ; and Luke agrees with him. This — When He arrives at the Mount of (Uivrs 
point has received much discussion ; but the He conurands two of Ilis discijiles to go iiiro 
view of Lightfoot finds favour with many the village near at hand, where they would 
eminent exjiositors, that there were two find an asM, arid a colt tied with her. N\ itli 
blind men, and both were heale<l under these U*asts, irnpre-sed as fur the si rvice *•! a 
similar circumstances, except that Barti- kin^, He was to enter into Jerusalem. 
iiiacuH was on one side of the city, and was dinj^iples jipread upon the ass tluur r;»ggf (.l 
healed by Jesus as He entered, and the othcT cloaks for Him to «it on. Artd the luuiti- 
was healed on the other side as they deparU'd tudes cried aloud Is/fore Him, :n the vifni- 
(Matt. XX. 29-34 ; Mark x. 4G-52 ; Luke of the 118th I'salm, ** no'*anr:a, save n . l 
xvtii. 35-43). The calling of Zacchaeus has hlesHcd Is He that cometh in th»‘ name < f the 
more than a mere pcrs<mal intcrent. lie was Loid.” All the city was moved. Biuid .m l 
a publican, one of a class bated and despised lame came to the Temple when Hr aM ivt d 
by the Jews. Bui he was one w'ho sought to ! there and were heah-d, Aftri W iikirtg nu- 
serve Gml. From such did Jesus wish to rucles in tiic Temple Hr returrn d tu 
call His disciples, whether they were pub- TI»e lOihof Ni«an wa-^ the. day i' r the 
tfcans or not (Luke xix. l-IO). We hare ration of the paschal l.iud) [l\\\ x’i. . 
reacheil now the Feast of I)edicnti<in ; but, Jenus, the Lamb of (h>d, entered .Ti i u «.i.- li* 
as has been said, the exact place of the and the Temple on this day, ural aphott/l: 

none but He knew that He uaa the a.il 
ministry has not been conclusi\'ely deter- Lamb, the cohuidence is not <1 

mined. After being presemt at the feast, (Matt, xxi. 1-1 1, 11-17; Muk xi. I ll; 
Jesus returned to Bothabara beyond Jordan, Luke xix. 29-14 ; John xii. 12-19;. '- ^f >n^ 
where John had formerly baptised, and abode day fh^ llfA of Aljian (April 'ArdJ 
there. How long He remained here does not j next day Jesits returned to Jerusalein, nvru.ri 
appear. It was probably for some weeks, to take advantage of the mood of tlie pi uple 
The sore need of a family in Bethany, who to instruct them. On the way He approuehed 
were what men call the intimate friends of onfp of the many ng-trees which grew in that 
our Lord, called Him thence, l^azarus was quarU*r, and found that it was full of foliage, 
sick, and his sisters sent word of it to Jesus, but without fruit. lie said, ** No man .>at 
whose power they well knew. It was n<it frtiit of thee hereafter for everP* and the 
llli lAzarus had been four days in the grave fig-tree withered away (Matt. xxL la. 19 
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Mark si. lS-14). Procaading now to tka 
Tamplay Ha alaarad Ita aoiirt of tliaamrd of 
trmdars that gatherad there (Matt. zxi. I2« 
IS ; Mark xi. 15*]S ; Luka xlx. 45*48). In 
the orening be returned again to Dethanj.— - 
Tuesday th€ 12/^ of NUan (April Mh ), — On 
this the third day of Passion 'ireek Jesus went 
into Jerusalem as before, and visited the 
Temple. The Sanhedrim came to Him to 
call Him to account for the clearing of the 
Temple. By wbat authority doest thou 
these things?” The l<ord answered this 
question by' another. They refused to answer, 
and Jesus refused in like manner to answer 
them. To this time belong the parables of 
the two sons (Matt. xxi. 23-32 ; Mark xl. 
27-33 ; L\ike xx. 1-8), of the wicked hus- 
bandman, and of the wedding garment (Matt, 
xxi. 33-lC, xxii. l-U ; Mark xii. 1-12 ; 
I.uke XX. 9-19). Another great discourse 
belongs to this day, which, more than any 
other, presents .Ie‘<us as the great Prophet of 
His people. On Icavijig the 'I’einple Ilis dis- 
ciples drew attention to the beauty of its 
structure, its “ goodly stones and girt«,” 
their remarks probably a riving from the 
threats of devimt tion which had so lately 
bt'en tittc'red by Jtwus. Their .Master an- i 


xxY. 81-40). With these weighty i^itode ends 
the third dmy^Wednnday ihs 18fh of Nwm 
(April — ^This day was passed In retire- 

ment with the Apostles* Satan had put it 
into the mind of one of them to betray Him ; 
and Judaa Iscariot made a covenant to betray 
Him to tike chief priests for thirty pieces of 
silver (Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Mark ziv. 10, 
11 ; Luke xxii. 1-6 ). — 'JTiuraday the 14/A of 
Ifienn (April dthj. — On “the first day of 
unleavened bread,” the disciples asked their 
Master where they were to eat the Passover. 
He directed Peter and John to go into Jeru- 
salem, and to follow a man whom they should 
see bearing a pitcher of water, and to demand 
of him, in their Master’s name, the use of 
the guestchamber in his house for this pur- 
]>OHe. All happened as Jesus had told them, 
and in the evening they assembletl to cele- 
brate, for the last time, the paschal meal. 
The sequence of the events is not quite clear 
from a comparison of the Evangelists. The 
order seems to be as follows. When they 
had taken their places at table and the 8up]>er 
had begun, Jesus gave them the flyst cup to 
divide amongst thcm.selvcs (Luke). It wa.s 
customary to drink at the paschal supper 
four cup.s of %vine mixed with water; and 


swcied tliat n<it one stone of the imble pile 
^hlM^M he hit upon another. When they 
reached the Mount of Olives the disciples, or 
r.ither the tirsi lour (Mark\ speaking for the 
rc-l, avke i him when this tlestrucliou should 
1 h’ au-ouiplivUed. '1\) understand the answer 
it nm-i be borne in mind tliat Jesus wanner* 
them Unit He was mo/ giving them an histo- 
rical account such as would enable them* to 
anfu ij);ite the events. “ Of that ilay and i 
hour knowcih no man, no, not the angels of ] 
h< awn, hut my Tather only.’* Exact data i 
of time are to he purj>ovely withheld from 
them. An ordiingly two e\ents, analogous 
in t t-. iract' r hut widely sundered by tune, 
•d in the prophecy that it is 
aimo-'i inipoN-^ih'e to disentangle them. The 
dc^tnu ii.ui of Jinisalem and the day of jndg- 
uaoit the national and the universal days 


this answeicd to the first of them. Thor© 
now arose a contention among the disciples 
which of them should be the greatest ; per* 

; haps in connexion with the places which 
they hud taken at this feast (Luke). After a ' 
^olemn warning against pride and ambition 
Jesus performed an act which, as one of the 
Inst of Ilis life, must ever have been remem- 
bered by the witnesses as a great lesson of 
humility. He rose from the table, poured 
water into a basin, girded himself with a 
towel, and proceeded to wash the disciples’ 
feet (John). After all had boon washed, the 
Saviour explained to them the meaning of 
I what He had done. “ If I, your Lord and 

» 8ter, have washed your feet, ye aNo ought 
wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an cxam]>le, that ye should do as 
I have done to you ” (Matt. xxvi. 17-20*; 


of iiccuo.nt - arc vjK)keu of together or alter- 
n.\tclv witluvut hint of the great interval of 
isuu* that separates them. Tlic conclusion 
wliu h Jrsus ilrew frotn his own awful warn- 
ing that they were not to attempt to 
fix the jhde <jf hi« return. ’J'he lesson of the 
pitrahie of the Ten Virgins is the same (Mutt, 
xxiv. *11. XXV. 13). And the parable of the 
Talents, here re|)eate<I in A modified f<»rm, 
teaches how precienis to souls are the u.se8 of 
time (xxv. H-30). In concluding this mo- 
mentouH discourse, our Lord puts aside tho 
deatruction of Jerusalem, and displays to our 
ryee the picture oi the final jmlginoiii (Matt. 


Mark xiv. 12-17; Luke xxii. 7-30; John 
xiii. 1-20). From this act of love it dtK*s 
not seem that even the traitor Judas was 
excluded. But his treason was thoroughly 
known ; and now Jesus denounces it. One 
of them should betray Him. The traitor 
having gone straight to his wicked object, 
the end of the Saviour’s ministry seemed 
already at hand. He gave them the new 
commandment, to love one another, as though 
it were a lust bequest to them (Matt. xxvi. 
21-25 ; Mark xiv. 18-21 ; Luke xxii. 21-25 ; 
John xiii. 21-35). Towards tho close of the 
meal Jesus instituteil the aaerament of the 
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Xjotd’a sxvL S6>S9; Hark 

xiT. S2«2ft ; Luke xxii. 199 20 ; 1 Gor. xi. 
SS-26}* The denial of Peter is now foretold, 
and to no one would such an announcement 
be more incredible than to Peter himself 
(Matt. xxTi. 31-25 ; Mark xir. 37.|l ; Luke 
xxii. 91*38 ; John xiii. 86*38). Inat great 
final diseourse, which* John alone has re- 
corded, is now delivered. Although in the 
middle of it there is a mention of departure 
(John xiv. 31), this perhaps only implies 
that they prepared to g 9 ; and then the 
whole diseonrse was delivered in the house 
before they proceeded to Gethsemane (John 
xiv.-xvii.). — A’riday lAe 15fk of NUan (April 
lihjt meluding pari of the eve of it , — “ When 
they had sung a hymn,’* which perhaps 
means, when they had sung the second part 
of the Hallcl, or song of praise, which con- 
sisted of Psalms cxv.-csviii., the former part 
(Psalms cxiii.-cxiv.) having been sung at an 
earlier part of the supper, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives. Jesus takes only 
his three proved companions, Peter, James, 
and Johni^and passes with, them farther into 
the garden, leaving the rest seated, probably 
near the entrance. No pen can attempt to 
describe what passed that night in that se- 
cluded s|K}t. He tells them **my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death : tarry 
ye here and watch with me,” and then leav- 
ing even the three Ho goes further, and in 
solitude wrestles with an inconceivable trial. 
The w’ords of Mark are still more expressive 
— ” He b^gan to be sore amazed, and to be 
very hea^” (xiv. 33). The former word 
means that he was sti-uck with a great dread ; 
not from the fear of physical suffering, how> 
^ver excruciating, we may well believe, but 
Ihsm the contact with the sins of the world, 
of which, in some inconceivable way, lie felt 
the bitterness and the weight. He did not 
merely contemplate them, but bear and feci 
them. It is impossible to explain this 
in Gethsemane in any other way. The 
ciplcs have sunk to sleep. It was in search 
of consolation that He came back to them. 
The disciple who had been so ready to ask 
** Why cannot 1 follow thee now ? ” must 
hear another question, that rebukes his for- 
mer confidence — ** Couldcst not thou watch 
one hour?” A second time He departs and 
wrbstles in prayer with the Father. A second 
tim He returns and finds them sleeping. 
The same scene is repeated yet a third time ; 
end then oil is concluded. Henceforth they 
may eleep end take their rest; never more 
ekall they be asked to tratoh one hour with 
#eeha, Ibr Hie ministry in the fiesh is at an 
end. Tbte ooene is in complete eontrast to 
the Tniiiifigimitio& (Mott, xxvi* 90-46 ; ! 


Mark 'xir. 92-42 ; Luke xxii. 9*4 6 ; John 
xviii. 1). Judos now appeared "^to ebmpleto 
his work. In the donb^l light of torches, 
a kiss from him was the sign to the^ oflioelra 
whom they should take. Peter, whose naihe 
is first given in John’s Gospel, drehv a sword 
and smote a servant of the high-pr^est and 
cut off his ear ; but his Lord refused such 
succour, and healed the wounded man. All 
the disciples forsook Him and fled (Matt, 
xxvi. 47-56; Mark xiv. 48-52; Luke xxii. 
47-53 ; John xviih 2*12). There is tome 
difficulty in arranging the events xhat imme- 
diately follow, so as to embrace all l^o four 
accounts. On the capture of Jesus He was 
first taken to the house of Annas, the father- 
in-law of Caiaphas the high-priosts It might 
appear from the course of Jolm’s narrative 
that the examination of our Lord, and the 
first denial of Peter, took place in the house 
of Annas (John xviii. 13, 14). But the 24th 
verse is retrospective ; and probably all that 
occurred after verse 14 took place not at the 
house of Annas, but at that of Caiaphas. The 
house of the high-priest consisted probably, 
like other Eastern houses, of an open central 
court with chambers round it. Into this 
court a gate admitted them, at which a 
woman stood to open. As Peter passed in, 
the portress took note of him ; and after- 
wards, at the fire which had been lighted, 
asked him, *♦ Art not thou aNo one of tlds 
man’s disciples ? ” (John), Ail the zeal and 
boldness of Peter seems to have deserted him. 
lie l^ud come as in secret ; he is dcterminf ci 
so to remain, and he denies his Muster I 
Feeling now the danger of his situation, he 
went out into llje lorch, and there B<)me one, 
or, looking at all the atconnts, probably se- 
veral persons, asked him the question a 
second time, ami he denied imnc strongly. 
About an hour after, when he had returned 
into Che court, the same question was put to 
him a third time, with the same result. Th(ui 
the cock crew; and Jesus, who was within 
sight, probably in some open room communi- 
cating %vith the court, ” turned and looked 
upon l‘eter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Ix>rd, how He tuid said unto 
Him, Before the cock g|:ow, thou shalt deny 
Mo thrice. And P«t«arwcnt out and wept 
bitterly” (Matt. xxvi. 57, 58, 69-75; Mark 
xiv. 53, 54, 66-72; Luke xxii. 54-02; John 
xviii. 13*18, 24-27). The first interrogatory 
to which our Lord was subjcfot (John xviii. 
19-24) was addressed to Him by Gaiaphasy 
probably befbie the fiaabedrlid tii^ to 
assemble. U was the queetioning of an jut* 
quisltivo pereoa who had an hnppiimai ei^ 
minal in bis imeseiifio^ jratbor tiKafi a fioNhiid 
oxamiiiatloiL The ]U»4*a jrafruiat 4o atniisnir 
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In thus exptftined and Justified. When the 
more regular proceedings begin He is ready 
to answer. A servant of the high-priest, 
knowing that he should thereby please his 
master, smote the check of the Son of God 
with the palm of his hand. But this i 
only the beginning of horrors. At the dawn 
of day the Sanhedrim, summoned by the high- 
priest in the course of the night, assembled, 
and brought their band of false witnesses, 
whom they must have had ready before. 
These gave their testimony, but even before 
this unjust tribunal it could not stand ; it 
was so full of contradictions. At last two 
false witnesses came, and their testimony was 
very like the truth. Even these two fell 
into contradictions. The high-pricst now 
with a solemn adjuration c.sk8 Him whether 
He is the Christ the Son of God. He answers 
. that He is, and foretells His return in gloi*y 
and power at the last day. This is enough 
for their purpose. They pronounce Him 
guilty of a crime for which death should be 
the punishment (John xviii. 19-24 ; Luke 
xxii. 63-71 ; Matt. xxvL 59-68 ; Mark xiv. 
55-65). Although they had pronounced 
Jesus to be guilty of death, the* Sanhedrim 
possessed no power to carry out such a sen- 
tence. As soon as it was day they took Him 
to Pilate, the llomun procurator. The hall 
of judgment, or praetorium, w’as probably a 
part of the lower of Antonia near the Tem- 
ple, where the Koiuan garrison was. Pdate 
hearing that Jesus was an offender urdcr 
their lavr, was about to give them leave to 
treat him accordingly ; and this would have 
made it quite safe to execute him. From 
the first Jesus found favour in the eyes of 
Pilate, and He pronounced that he found no 
.fault in Him. Not so easily were the Jews 
to be cheated of their prey. They heaped 
up accusations against Him as a disturber of 
the public peace (Luke xxiii. 5). Pilate was 
no match for their vehemence. Finding that 
Jesus was a Galilean, he sent Him to Herod 
to be dealt with ; but Herod, after cruel 
mockery and persecution, sent Him back to 
Pilate. Koiv commenced the fearful struggle 
between the Homan procurator, a weak as 
well as cruel man, and ike Jews. The well- 
known incidents of the second interview uro 
noon recalled. After the examination by 
Herod, and the return of Jeeue, Pilate pro- 
posed to rmease Hinh at it was uwtial on the 
feast-day to release a prisoner to the Jews 
out of grace* Pilate knew wCU that the 
pyiCBis and rulers would object to this ; but 
it was A eoviprt eppeal to the |ieople. The 
lUi^tttade, omueded by the ptisitei prefinnred 
anethj^ idumevt Kowcame 

the and the Idowe enA iitidtlts of 


the soldiers, who, uttering truth when they 
were only reviling, crowned Him and ad- 
dressed Him os King of the Jews. Accord- 
ing to John, Pilate now made one more 
effort for His release. He still sought to 
release Jesus : but the last argument, which 
hod been in the minds of b>th sides all along, 
was now openly applied to him ; “ If thou 
let this man go, thou art^oi Csesar’s friend.” 
This decided the question . He delivered Jesus 
to be crucified (Matt, xxvii. 15-30 ; Mark xv. 
6-19; Luke xxiii. 17-25; John x^iii. 39, 
40, xix. 1-16). John mentions that this oc- 
curred about the sixth hour, reckoning pro- 
bably from midnight. In Mark the Jewish 
reckoning from six in the morning is fol- 
lowed. One Person alone has been calm 
amidst the excitements of that night of hor- 
rors. On Him is now laid the weight of His 
cross, or at least of the transverse beam of 
it ; and, with this pressing Him down, they 
proceed out of the city to Golgotha or Cal- 
vary, a place the site of which is now uncer- 
tain. As Ho began to <lroop, His persecu- 
tors, unwilling to defile themselves with the 
accursed burthen, lay hold of Simon of Cyreno 
and compel him to carry the cross after Jesus. 
After oficring Him wine and myrrh, they 
crucified Him between two thieves. Nothing 
was wanting to Ilis humiliation ; a thief had 
been preferred before Him, and two thieves 
share His punishment. Pilate set over Him 
n three languages the inscription, “Jesus, 
the King of the Jews,” The chief-priests 
took exception to this that it did not de- 
nounce Him as falsely calling Himself by 
that name, but Pilate refused to alter it. 
One of the two thieves underwent a changgr 
of heart even on the cross : he reviled at 
first (Matt.) ; and then, at the sight of the 
constancy of Jesus, repented (Luke) (Matt, 
xxvii. ; Mark xv. ; Luke xxiii. ; John xix.). 
~n the depths of Ilis bodily suffering, Jesus 
calmly commended to John (T), who stood 
near, the care of Mary his mother. “ Be- 
hold thy son! behold thy mother.” From 
,be sixth hour to the ninth there was dark- 
ness over the whole land. At the ninth hour 
(3 p.M.) Jesus uttered with a loud voice the 
opening words of the 22nd Psalm, all the 
inspired words of which referred to the suf- 
fering Messiah. One of those present dipped 
a sponge in the pommon sour wine of the 
soldiers and put it on a reed to moisten the 
8uflbrcr*s Ups. Again He cried with a loud 
voice, “ It is finished ” (John), “ Father, idto 
thy hands I commend my sj^rlt** (Luke); 
and gave up the ghost (Matt, xxvii. ai-5g| 
Mark xv. SfMH; Luke xxiii. 33-40; John 
kix. l7-30)lr On the death of Jesue the veil 
which covered the most Holy Place of lh« 

» 
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TMple» the plaee of the more eepecial pre- 
tence of JehoTahy was rent In twain. There 
was a great earthquake. Many who were 
dead rose fh>m their graves, although they 
returned to the dust again after this great 
token of Christ’s quickening power had been 
given to many (Matt.). The Jews, very sea- 
ions for the Sabbath in the midst of their 
murderous work, begged Pilate that He 
would put an end to the punishment by 
breaking the legs of the criminals that they 
might be taken down and buried before the 
Sabbath, for which they were preparing 
(Deut. xxi. 23 ; Joseph. B. J. iv. 5, § 2). 
Those who were to execute this duty found 
that Jesus was dead and the thieves still 
living. The death of the Lord before the 
others was, no doubt, partly the consequence 
of the previous mental suffering which He 
had undergone, and partly because His will 
to die lessened the natural resistance of the 
frame to dissolution. Joseph of Arimathca, . 
a member of the Council but a secret disciple 
of Jesus, came Pilate to beg the body of 
Jesus, that he might bury it. Nicodemus 
assisted in this work of love, and they 
anointed the body and laid it in Joseph’s 
new tomb (Matt, xxvii, 50-61 ; Mark xv. 
37-47 ; Luke xxiii. 46-56 ; John xix. 30- 
42 ). — Saturday the Xdth of Nisan (April 
HthJ , — The chief priests and Pharisees, with 
Pilate’s permission, set a watch over the 
tomb, ** lest His disciples come by night and 
steal Him away, and say unto the people He 
is risen from the dead.** (Matt, xxvii. 62- 
66 ), — Sunday the 17 th of Niean (April 9thJ, 

< — The Sabbath ended at six on the evening 
Nisan 16th. Early the next morning the 
resurrection of Jesus took place. The exact 
hour of the resurrection is not mentioned by 
any of the Evangelists. Of the great nij’stery 
itself, the resumption of life by Him who was 
truly dead, we see but little. The women, 
who had stood by the cross of Jesus, had pre- 
pared spices on the evening before, perhaps 
to complete the embalming of our Lord’s 
body, already performed in haste by Joseph 
and Nicodemus. They came very early on 
the first day of the week to the Sepulchre. 
When they arrive they find the stone rolled 
away, and Jesus no longer in the Sepulchre, 
lie had risen from the dead. Mary Mag- 
dalene at this point goes back in haste ; aud 
at once, believing that the body has been 
removed by men, tells Peter and John that 
the Lord has been taken away. The other 
women, however, go into the Sepulchre, and 
they see an angel (Matt. Mark). The two 
angels, mentioned by St. Luke, are probably 
two separate appearances to difR^rent mem- 
bers of the group ; for he alone mentioos an > 


indefinite number of women. They now 
leave the Sepulchre, and go in haste to make 
known the news to the Apostles. As they 
were going, ** Jesus met them, saying, All 
hall.** The eleven do not believe the account 
when they receive it. In the mean time 
Peter and John came to the Sepulchre. They 
ran, in their eagerness, and John arrived 
first and looked in; Peter afterwards came 
up, and it is characteristic that the awe 
which had prevented the other disciple from 
going in appears to have been unfclt by Peter, 
who entered at once, and found the grave- 
clothes lying, but not Him who had worn 
them. This fact must have suggested that 
the removal was not the work of human 
hands. They then returned, wondering at 
what they had seen. Mary Magdalene, how- 
ever, remained weeping at the tomb, and she 
too saw the two angels in the tomb, though 
Peter and John did not. They address her, 
and she answers, still, howc%'cr, without any 
suspicion that the Lord is risen. As she 
turns away she sees Jesus, but in the tumult 
of her feelings does not e%*en recognise Him 
at His first address. But lie calls her by 
name, and then she joyfully recogni'tes her 
Master. The third appearance of our Lord 
was to Peter (Luke, Paul) ; the fourth to the 
two disciples going to Emmaus in the evening 
(Mark, Luke) ; the fifth in the same evcniitg 
to the eleven ns they sat at meat (Mark, 
Luke, John). All of thchc occurred on the 
first day of the week, the very day of the 
Resurrection. Exactly a week after, He ap- 
peared to the Apostles, and gave Thomas a 
convincing proof of His resurrection (John) ; 
this was the sixth appearance. The seventh 
was in Galilee, where seven of the Apostle 
were assembled, some of them probably about 
to return to their old trade of fishing (John , 
The eighth was to the eleven (Malt.), and 
probably to five hundred brethren uKHt'uibh'd 
with them (Paul) on a mountain in 
The ninth wns to James (Paul) ; and the laht 
to the Apostles at Jerusalem just b<’fore Uie 
Ascension (Acts). 

JETH'RO was priest or prince of Midian, 
both offices probably b(ung combined in nr>o 
person. Moses s{>ent the ff)rty years of iiis 
exile from Egypt with him, and inarrit'd Jur* 
daughter Zipporah. By the advUe of J<'ih« t», 
Moses appointed deputies to judge the con- 
gregation and share the burden of govern- 
ment with himself (Ex. xviii.). On accour.t 
of his local knowledge he was entreated to 
remain with the TsraeUtes throughent their 
journey to Canaan (Num. x. 31, 33). it h 
said in Ex, ii. 18 that the priest of Midlan 
whose daughter Moses married was Keue] ; 
a/terwards at cb. liL 1« be is called Jethro, 
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fts also in*.^h. xvlil. : but in Num. x. 29 
** Hobab the son of Kagucl the Midionite ** 
U apparently called Moses’ father-in-law 
(comp. Judg. iv. 11). Some commentators 
take Jethro .»aiid Rcuel to be identical^ and 
call Hobab the brother-in-law df Moses. 

JEW. This name was properly applied to 
A member of the kingdom of Judah after the 
reparation of the ten tribes. The term first 
makes its appearance just before the captivity 
of the ten tribes (2 K. xvi, 6). After the 
Return the word received a larger applica- 
tion. Partly from the predominance of the 
members of the old kingdom of Judah among 
those who returned to Palestine, partly from 
the identification of Judah with the religious 
ideas and hopes of the people, all the mem- 
bers of the new state were called Jews 
(Judaeans), and the name was extended to 
the remnants of the race scattered through- 
ouc the nations (Dan. iii. 8, 12 ; Kzr. iv. 12, 
23, &c. ; Neh. i. 2, ii. 16, v. 1, &c. ; Esth. 
iii. 4 ff., &c.). Under the name of “Judae- 
ans,” the people of Israel were known to 
chissical writers (Tac. //. v. 2, &c.). The 
force of the title “ Jew ” is seen particularly 
in the Gospel of St. John, who very rarely 
uses any other term to describe the opponents 
of our Lord, The name, indeed, appeared at 
the close of the apostle’s life to be the true 
antithesis to Christianity, as describing the 
limited and definite form of a national re- 
ligion ; but at an earlier stage of the progress 
of the faith, it was contrasted with Greek as 
implying an outward covenant with God 
(Koin. i. 16, ii. U, 10; Col. iii. 11, &c.), 
which was the correlative of IlellmUt [IIkl- 
i.k.nist], and marked a division of language 
subsisting within the entire body, and at the 
same time less expressive than Israelite^ 
which brought out with especial clearness 
the privileges and hopes of the children of 
Jacob (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; John i. 47 ; 1 Maco. i. 
13, 53, and often). 

JEW'EL. (PttKcrous Stonks.] 

JKW'llY, the same word olsowhcro ren- 
dered Judah and Judaea, It occurs several 
times In the Apoo. and N. T., but once only 
in the O. T* (l)an. v. 13). Jewry comes to 
us through the Norman-FrchchA. «Lnd is of 
frequent occurrence in Old English. 

JKZ'EBEXi, wife of Ahab, king of Israel, 
and mother of Athaliah, queen of Judah, and 
Ahaisiah and Joram, kings of Israel. She 
was a Phoenician princess, daughter of 
” Ethbaal king of the Zidonians.” In her 
hands her husband became a mere puppet 
(1 K. xxi. 25). The first effect of her in- 
fluence was the immediate establishment of 
the Phoenician worship on a grand scale in 
the eonrt of Ahab. At her table wore sup- 


ported no less than 450 prophets of Baal, 
and 400 of Astartc (1 K. xvi. 31, 32, xviii. 
10). The prophets of Jehovah, who up to 
this time had found their chief refuge in the 
northern kingdom, were attacked by her 
orders and put to the sword (* K. xviii. 13 ; 
2 K. ix. 7). When at last the people, at the 
instigation of Elijah, rose against her min- 
isters, and slaughtered them at the foot of 
Carmel, and when Ahab was terrified into 
submission, she alone retained her presence 
of mind. The next instance of her power is 
still more characteristic and complete. When 
she found her husband cast down by his dis- 
appointment nt being thwarted by Naboth, 
sho took the matter into her own hands, 
with a spirit which reminds us of Clytem- 
ncstra or Lady Macbeth (IK. xxi. 7). She 
wTote a warrant in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
it with bis seal. To her, and not to Ahab, 
was sent the announcement that the royal 
wishes were accomplished (1 K. xxi. 14), 
and she bade her husband go and take the 
vacant property ; and on her accordingly fell 
the prophet’s curse, as well as on her hus- 
band (1 K. xxi. 23). We hear no more of 
her for a long period. But she survived 
Ahab for 14 years, and still, as queen-mother 
(after the Oriental custom), was a great per- 
sonage in the court of her sons, and, as such, 
became the special mark for the vengeance 
of Jehu. She wras looking out from the 
window of the palace, which stood by the 
gate of the city, as Jehu approached. The 
new king looked up from his chariot. Two 
or three eunuchs of the royal harem showed 
their faces at the windows, and at his com- 
mand dashed tlie ancient princess down from 
the chamber. She fell immediately in firont 
of the conqueror’s chariot. The merciless 
destroyer passed on ; and the last remains of 
life were trampled out by the horses* hoofs. 
The body was left in that open space called 
in modern Eastern language “ the mounds,” 
where offal is thrown from the city-walls. 
The dogs of Eastern cities, which prowl 
around these localities, and which the pre- 
sent writer met on this very spot by the 
modern village which occupies the site of 
JcKrcel, pounced upon this unexpected prey. 

JEZ’REKL. 1. A city situated in the 
plain of the same name between- Gilboa and 
Little Ilermon, now generally called Es- 
draelon. [Esduablon.] It appears in Josh, 
xix. 18, but its historical importance dates 
from the reign of Ahab, who chose it for his 
chief residence. The situation of the modern 
village of Zerin still remains to show the 
fitness of his* choice. In the neighbourhood, 
or within the town probably, was a temple 
and grove of Astarte, with an csUblishmeuI 
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of 400 priests supported Jezebel (1 K. 
ZTi. 90 ; 2 K. X. 11). The palace of ALab 
(1 K. zxi. 1« xriii. 46), probably contain- 
ing his “irory house ” (I K. xxii. 39), was 
on the eastern side of the city, forming part 
of the city wall (comp. 1 K. xxi. I ; 2 K. ix. 
25, 90, 33). The seraglio, in which Jezebel 
Uved, was on the city wall, and bad a high 
window facing eastward (2 K. ix. 30). Close 
by, if not forming part of this seraglio, was 
a watch-tower, on which a sentinel stood, to 
give notice of arrivals from the disturbed 
district beyond the Jordan (2 K. ix. 17). 
An ancient square tower which stands among 
the hovels of the modern village may be its 
representative. The gateway of the city on 
the east was also the gateway of the palace 
(2 K. ix. 34). Whether the vineyard of 
Naboth was here or at Samaria is a doubtful ' 
question. Still in the same eastern direction 
are two springs, one 12 minutes from the 
town, the other 20 minutes. The latter pro- 
bably both from its size and situation, was 
known as “the Spiuno op Jkzrerl** (mis- 
translated A. V. “ a fountain,” 1 Sam. xxix. 
1). With the fall of the house of Ahab th< 
giory of Jezrccl departed. — 2. A town in ; 
Judah, in the neighbourhood of the southern ’ 
Carmel (Josh. xv. 5G), Here David in his 
wanderings took Ahinoam the Israelitcss for 
his drst wife (1 Sam. xxvii. 3, xxx. 5). 

JO'AB, the most remarkable of the three 
nephews of David, the children of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister. Their father is unknown, 
but seems to have resided at Bctlilchcm, and 
to have died before his sons, as we find men- 
tion of bis sepulchre at that place (2 Sam. ii. 
32). Joab first appears after David’s ac- 
cession to the throne at Hebron. Abner 
slew in battle Asabcl, the younger brother of 
Joab; and when David afterwards received 
Abner into favour, Joab treacherously mur- 
dered him. [Aonkr.] There was now no 
rival left in the way of Joab's advunciMncnt, 
and at the siege of Jebus he was appointed 
for his prowess commander-in-chief — “ cap- 
tain of the host the same oilicc that Abner 
had held under Saul, the highest in the state < 
after the king (I Chr. xi. 6 ; 2 Sam. viii. 16). ! 
In this i) 08 t he was content, and served the I 
king with undeviaiing fidelity. In the wide | 
range of wars which David undertook, Joab | 
was the acting general, lie wns culled by j 
the almost regal title of ** Lord ” (2 Sam. | 
xi. U), “the prince of the king’s army”! 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 34). — 1. IJis great war was j 
against the Ammonites which he conducted J 
tn person. It was divided into three cam- 
paigns. At the siegs of liabbah, in the lost 
campaigii, the ark was seat with him, and 
lllf abole army vas eueauiped in booths or ^ 


huts round the beleaguered city (2 Bam. xi. 
1, 11>. Joab took the lower city on the 
river, and fhen sent to urge David to come 
and take the citadel (2 Sam. xii. 26-28). — 2. 
The services of Joab to the king were not 
confined to these military achievements. In 
the entangled relations which grew up in 
David’s domestic life, he bore an unportaiit 
part, (a) The first occasion was tlie un- 
happy correspondence which passed between 
him and the king during the Ammonite war 
respecting Uriah the liittite (2 Sam. xi. 1- 
26). (6) The next occasion on which it was 

displayed was in his successful endeavour to 
reinstate Absalom in David’s favour, after 
the murder of Amnon (2 Sum. xiv. 1-20). 
(c) The same keen sense of his master’s 
interests ruled the conduct of Joab no less, 
when the relations of the father and son 
were reversed by the successful revolt of 
Absalom. His former intimacy with the 
prince did not impair his fidelity to the king. 
Jle followed him beyond the Jordan, and in 
the final battle of Ephraim assumed the 
responsibility of taking the rebel prince’s 
dangerous life in spite of David’s injunction 
to spare him, and when no one else had 
courage to act so decisive a part (2 Sam. 
xviii. 2, 11-15). The king transferred tlic 
command to Amas;i. {d) Nothing brings out 
more strongly the g<K)(l and bad qualities of 
Joab than his conduct in this trying cri>is of 
his history. AVith his own guard and the 
i migh^ men under Abishai he went out in 
I pursuit of the remnants of the rfdKdlifm. in 
I the heat of ]mrsuit, he encountered his rival 
! Ama^a, more leisurely engaged in the same 
I quest. At “the great stone” in (iiIkmui. the 
j cousins met. Joab’s sword was allaclied to 
I his girdle ; by design or accident it proirud* d 
) from the sheath ; Amasa rushed int*> the 
I treacherous embrace, to w'hich Jv>ab invited 
i him, holding fast his board by his own i iciit 
I hand, whilst the unnheuthed sword \ii In** 

! left hand plunged into Amasa’.-* >vioin:ith ; a 
single blow from that practised ann, ;n 
the case of Abner, sufficed to do iu uork. 

3. There is something mournful tn tiie end 
of J<»ab. At the cIu.-K! of Ids lung life, 
loyalty, so long unshaken, at last wnv#-re<K 
“ Thongh be had wot turned after Ah»:iiom 
he turned after Adowijab ” (1 K. il. , 
This probably filled up the mea^jure of tlie 
king’s long cherished resontment. f'he rr* 
vlvaj of the pretensions of Adonijah ufier 
David’s death was eutficlent to awaken the 
Muspicions of Solomoji. Joub filed to the 
shelter of the altar at Cibeon, and was thert 
slain by Benalah. 

JOAN'NA, the name of a woman, o(x*or- 
ri&ir twice ill Luke (v$li. 3 xxiv. 19), but 
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etidentlj denoting the same person. In the 
llrst passage she is expressly stated to have 
been ** wife of Chuza» steward of Herod,*’ 
lhat is, Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. 

JO’ASIl, contr. from Jxhoasii, 1. 9on of 
Ahasian, king of Judah, and the only one 
of his children who escaped the murderous 
hand of Athaliah. After his father’s sister 
Jehoshabcath, the wife of Jehoioda the high- 
priest, had stolen him from among the king’s 
sons, he was hid for six years in the cham- 
ber j of the Temple. In the 7th year of his 
age and of his concealment, a successful re- 
volution, conducted by Jehoiada, placed him 
on the throne of his ancestors, and freed the 
country from the tjTanny and idolatries of 
Athaliah. For at least 23 years, while Je- 
hoiada lived, this reign was very prosperous. 
But, after tlie death of Jehoiada, Joash fell 
into the hands of bad advisers, at whose sug- 
gestion he revived the worship of Baal and 
Ashtaroth. When he w’as rebuked for this 
by Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, Joash 
caused him to be stoned to death in the very 
court of the Lord’s house (Matt, xxiii. 35). 
The vengeance imprecated by the murdered 
high-priest was nut long delayed. That very 
year, llazael king of Syria came up against 
Jerusalem, and carried off a vast booty as 
the price of his departure. Joash had 
scarcely escaped this danger, when ho fell 
into another and fatal one. Two of his 
lervants, taking advantage of his severe ill- 
nes-s, some think of a wound received in 
battle, conspired against him, and slew him 
in his he<l in the fortress of Millo. Joash’s 
reign lasted 40 years, from 878 to 838 b.c, 
— 2. Son and successor of Jehoahaz on the 
throne of Israel from b.c. 840 to 825, and 
for two full years a contemporary sovereign 
with the preceding (2 K. xiv. 1 ; comp, with 
xji. 1, xiii. 10). When ho succeeded to the 
eroNvn, the kingdom was in a deplorable state 
from llic devastations of Hazael and Bcn- 
hadud, kings of Syria. On occasion of a 
friendly viMt paid by Joash to Klisha on his 
deaihhcd, the prophet promised him deliver- 
ance from the Syrian yoke in Aphek (IK. 
XX. 2(>-3t)). lie then bid him smite upon 
the grotiiid, and the king smote thrice and 
then stay til. 'rhe prophet rebuked him for 
staying, and Hmited to three his victories 
over ^yria. Accordingly Joash did beat 
lU nhadad three times on the held of battle, 
and rcciiveretl fn>m him the cities which 
iluzaei had taken from Jehoahax* The other 
great military event of Joash’s reign was his 
successful war with Amaaiah king of Judah. 
The iprounds of this war arc given fhlly in 
% Chr. XXV. The two armies mot at Beth- 
•hemeab, that of Joash was vietorious, putj 


the army of Amaziuh to the rout, took him 
prisoner, brought him to Jerusalem, broke 
down the wall of Jerusalem, and plundered 
the city. He died in the 15th year of Ama- 
xiah king of Judah, and was succeeded by 
his son Jeroboam II. »3. The father of 
Gideon, and a wealthy man among the Abies- 
rites (Judg. vi. 11, 29, 30, 31, vil. 14, viii. 
13, 29, 32). 

JOB, the patriarch, the name of one of the 
books of the O. T. Uis residence in the 
land of Uzt which took its name from a son 
of Aram (Gen. x. 23), or Nahor (Gen. xxii. 
21), marks him as belonging to a branch of 
the Aramaean race, which had settled in 
the lower part of Mesopotamia (probably 
to the south or south-east of Palestine, in 
Idumaean Arabia), adjacent to the Babaeans 
and Chaldacans. The opinions of Job and 
his friends are thus peculiarly interesting as 
exhibiting an aspect of the patriarchal re- 
ligion outside of the family of Abraham, 
and as yet uninfluenced by the legislation of 
Moses. The form of w'orship belongs essen- 
tially to the early patriarchal type ; with 
little of ceremonial ritual, without a separate 
priesthood, it is thoroughly domestic in form 
and spirit. Job is represented as a chieftain 
of immense wealth and high rank, blameless 
in all the relations of life. One question 
could be raised by envy ; may not the good- 
ness which secures such direct and tangible 
rewards be a reflned form of selfishness 1 
Satan, the accusing angel, suggests the doubt, 
“ doth Job fear Gc^for nought?” and asserts 
boldly that if those external blessings wc?i*e 
withdrawn Job would cast off his allegiance 
— “ he will curse thee to thy face.” The 
problem is thus distinctly propounded which 
this book is intended to discuss and solve. 
Can g(K>dneas exist irrespective of reward ! 
The accuser receives permission to make the 
trial. He destroys Job’s property, then his 
chihlreii ; and afterwards, to leave no possible 
oi>ciung for a cavil, is allowed to inflict upon 
him the most terrible disease known in the 
Hast. Job’s wife bt*eaks down entirely under 
the trial. Job remains steadfast. He repels 
bis wife’s suggestion with the simple words, 
“ What I shall we receive good at the hand 
of the I.ord, and shall we not receive evil T” 
” In all this Job did not sin with his lips.” 
The question raised by Satan was thus an- 
swered. — 2. Still it is clear that many points 
of deep interest would have been left in 
obscurity. Entire as was the submission of 
Job, he must have been inwardly perplexed 
by events to which he had no clue. An 
opjiortunity for the discusidon of the provi* 
dential government of the world is afforded 
by the introduction of three men, repraeDt. 







or.li* «i*. 

■ lilA.eiM to >olth Mb on bi^og of 

. .Us laMirtoimb' Alter o lon^ diaew^on 
. between Job end bte three friends, ElUin, e 
msm wbb bed listened in indtgnimt 
ebenee lb fbe ergnments of bis elders (xxxll. 
T), now eddreeses himself to both psi^es In 
the disensslon, end speciallx to Job* He 
showe that they had accused Job upon fiUse 
or insufllelent grounds, and failed to convict 
mm or to vindicate Ood*s Justice* Job again 
bad amined his entire innocence, and had 
arraigned that justice (sxxiti. 9, 11). Je- 
hovah at length appears in the midst of a 
atorm, and in language of incomparable 
grandeur He reproves and silences the mur- 
murs of Job. He rebukes the opponents of 
Job, and vindicates the integrity of the 
patriarch. The restoration of Job's external 


being tbo Itirit' to^';hidab| only £ • 
grand oat]itw''gf tte wbolil .toiTiblo sosno ^ 
which waa to bo dieted moro and more la 
dcull by onheoqiidnt propheCa. The proxi- 
mate event to whiob the prophecy related 
was a pubUo calamity, then impending on 
Jndah, of a twofold chafwter: want of 
water, and a plague of locusts, eontlnaing 
for several years. The prophet exhorts the 
people to turn to God with penitence, fasting, 
and prayer; and then (he says) the plague 
shall cease, and the rain descend in its sea- 
son, and the land yield her accustomed fruit. 
Nay, the time will be a most joyful one ; for 
God, by the outpouring of His Spirit, will 
extend the blessings of true religion to 
heathen lauds. The prophecy is referred to 
in Acts ii. 


prosperity, which is the result of God’s per- 
sona] manifestation, symbolizes the ultimate 
compensation of the righteous for all suffer- 
ings undergone upon earth. — The date of the 
book is doubtful, and there have been many 
theories upon the subject. The language 
approaches far more nearly to the Arabic 
th£n any other Hebrew production. On the 
other hand, there are undoubtedly many 
Aramaic words, and grammatical forms, 
which some critics have regarded as a strong 
proof that the writer must have lived dur- 
ing, or even after the captivity. This 
hypothesis is now universally given up as un- 
^iCnable ; and it has been proved that these 
Aramaisms are such as characterise the 
antique and highly poetic style. It may be 
regarded as a settled point that the book was 
written long before the exile ; while there is 
absolutely nothing to prove a later date than 
the Pentateuch. This impression is borne 
odt by the style. The total absence of any 
allusion, not only to the Mosaic Law, but to 
the events of the Exodus, the fame of which 
must have reached the country of Job, on 
any hypothesis respecting its locality, is a 
strong argument for the early age both of 
the patriarch and of the book. 

JO*BAB. 1. The last in order of the sons 
of Joktan (Qcn. x. 29 ; I Cltr. i. 23). — 2. 
One of the “kings” of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
93, 84 ; 1 Chr. i. 44, 45). 

JOCHEB'KD, the wife and at the same 
time the aunt of Amram, and the mother of 
Mecec and Aaron (£x. ii. 1, vi. 20 ; Num. 
xxvi. 59). 

JO'EL. Eldest son of Samuel the pro- 
phet (I Sam. viii. 2 ; 1 Chr. vi, 93, xv. 17), 
and father of Ueman the singer. — 2. The 
eeoond of the twelve minor prephets, the son 
of Pethnel, probably prophesied in Judah in | 
Ihe veign of Uandah, We find, whkt wo ] 


JOHN, the same name ns Johanan, a con- 
traction of Jehohanan, “Jehovah^s gift.” 
1. The father of Mattathias, and grandfather 
of the Maccabaean family (1 Macc. ii. I.). 
— 2. The eldest son of Mattathias surmunetl 
Caddis, who was slain by “ the children 
of Jambri ” (1 Macc. il. 2, ix. 39-38). — 
3. The father of Eupolcmus, one of the envoys 
whom Judas Maccabaeus sent to Home (1 Macc. 
viii. 17 ; 2 Macc. iv, 1 1}.— 4. The son of Simon, 
:he brother of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Jiacc. 
xiii. 53, xri. 1). — 5. One of the faigh-pricst's 
family, who, with Annas and Caiaphas, sat 
in Judgment upon the Apostles Peter anti 
John (Acts iv. 6). — 6. The Hebrew name ot* 
the Eringelist Mark (Acta xii. 12, 25, xiii. 
5, 13, XV. 37). 

JOHN THE APOSTLE was the non of 
?febedce, a fisherman on the Lake of Galilft-. 
and of Salome, and brother of James, also an 
ai>ostle. He was probably younger than his 
brother, whose name commcnly precedes his 
(Matt. iv. 21, X. 3, xvli, 1, Ac.), younger 
than his friond Peter, possibly also than his 
Master. His call, and tliat of his brother, to 
be first disciples and then apostles of our 
Lord, arc related under Jamks. Peter and 
James and John eomc within the innermost 
circle of their Lord's friends. Peter ii 
throughout the leader of that band ; to John 
belongs the yet more nieinorablo distinction 
of being the disciple whom Jesus lovod. He 
hardly sustains the popular notion, fosteied 
by the received types of Christian art, of a 
nature gentle, yieUlingi feminine. The name 
Boanerges (Mark Ijfi. 17} Implies a vehemence, 
seal, intensity, which ;gat^c to thcMie who liad 
it the might of Bom oi Thundee. CJ^awks.] 
Tl^e three are vrith him When none else are, 
in the ehamber of death iMarli; v. 87), in tlic 
glory of the timiui||giphMfm (Matt. xvfl. l), 
when he fofewam tite of the destruetfoa 
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thU IniUuuNi wtth tbtm), ia tha ifonj ^ tomlikmhtj in fliglkt Filtm 
Gethfloouma. Wh«a the betmjal U .aoBom* 8t. Feul'e Uni Tlalt )ie was stilt at Jeroealeiii 
plUhedi Peter and /ohn, after the drst no« and helped to take port in the settlement el 
- meat of oonftisiont follow afor oS; while the the ireat eontrorersp between the Jewish 
ethers almplp eedt safety to a hasty tiaht and the OentUe Christians (Acte av. 6)o His . 
(John xTiii. ie)o The personal aequ^tanee sabseqnent history we know only by tradl* 
whieh existed between John and Catitohae tiom There ean be no doubt that he removed ^ 
enabled him to pain access both tor himself from Jerusalem and settled at Kpbesus, though 
and Petcry but the latter remains to toe poreh» at what tone is uncertain. Tradition goes 
with the oi&cers and aerrants» while John on to relate that in the persecution under 
himself apparently is admitted to the cooneil* Domitian he is taken to lUirae, and there, by 
chamber, and follows Jesus thenee, even to his boldness, though not by death, gains toe 
the praetorium of the Honian Proeurator erown of martyrdom. The boiling oil into 
(John xTlil. 16, 10, 28), Tbeneo he toltowed, which he is thrown has no power to hurt 
scoumpanied probably by his own mother, him. He is then scut to labour In the mines, 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and Mary Magda- and raimos is the place of his exile. The 
lenc, to the place of crucifixion. The teacher accession of Nervm frees him from danger, 
who had been to him as a brother leaves to and he returns to Kphesus. Heresies continue 
him a brother’s duty. He is to be as a ton to show themselves, but ho meets them with 
to the mother who is left de^mlate (John xix, the strongest possible protest The very 
2G*2i). The Habbath that followed was spent, time of his death lies within the region of 
it would apjwar, in the same company. He conjecture rather than of history, and the 
rcKtcives Peter, in spite of his denial, on the dates tliut have been assigned for it range 
old tenns of fricndi«hip. It is to them that from a.i>. 89 to a,d. 120. 

Mary Magdalene first runs with the tidings JOHN THE BAPTIST was of the priestly 
of the emptied sepulchre (John xx. 2} ; they race by both parents, for his father Zacbarias 
are the first to go together to see what the was himself a priest of Che course of Abia, 
strange words meant. Not without some or Abijah (I Chr. xxiv. 10), offering incense 
bearing on their res])ect{vc characters is the at the very time when a son was promised to 
fact that John is the more impetuous, running him ; and Elisabeth was of the daughters of 
on most eageily to the rock-lonib; Peter, the Aaron (Luke i. 5). His birth — a birth not 
least restrained by pwe, the first to enter in accortiing to the ordinary laws of nature, 
and look (Jolin xx. 4-6). For at least eight but through the miraculous interposition of 
days they conlinuetl in Jerusalem (Job', xx. almighty power — was foretold by an angel 
20). Tlien, in the interval between the re- sent from Cod, and is related at length in 
surrcction and the as ’Cnsion, wo find them the first chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
still together on the scu of Galilee (John xxi. The birth of John preceded by six months 
1 ). Hci*e loo there is a characteristic differ- that of our Lord. John was ordained to be 
enco. John is the first to recognise in the a Nasarite from his birth (Luke i. 15). 
dim form seen in the morning twilight the Dwelling by himself in the wild and thinly 
pr(‘scncc of his risen Lord ; Peter the first to peopled region westward of the Dead Sea, he 
plunge into the water and swim towards the prepared himself for the wondcrfhl office to 
shore where He stood ciilling to them (John which he had been divinely culled. The very 
xxi. 7). The last w‘ords of the Gospel reveal appearance of the holy Baptist woa of iteelf 
to us the deep ulfectiuu which united the two a lesson to his countrymen ; his dress was 
friends. It is not enough for Peter to know that of the oKl prophets — a garment woven 
his (»wn future. That at once suggests the of camel’s huir (2 K. i. 8), attached to the 
question, **Afid what shall this man do!** body by a leathern girdle. His food w'as 
(John xxl. 21). The history of the Acts such as the desert afforded — Locusts (Lev. 
shows the same union. They are of course xi. 22) and wild honey (P8*lxxxi. 16). And 
together at the ascension and on the day of now the long secluded hermit came forth to 
Pentecost. Together they enter the Temple the discharge of nis office. Ills supernatural 
as worshippers (Acts lii. 1) and protest birth — his hard ascetic life — his reputation 
against the threats of the fianhedrim (iv. 13). for extraordinary sanctity — and the generally 
The persecution which was pushed on by prevailing expectation that some great one 
Saul of Tarsus did not drive him or any was about to appear — these causes, without 
of the apostles from their post (viii. 1). The the aid of miraculous power, for ** John did 
slmriKfr though shorter perseeutlon which ; no miracle** (John x. 41), were sufficient to 
followed under Herod Agrippa brought a ! attract to him a great multitude fVom ** every 
great sorrow to him to the martyrdom of his j qamrter ** (Matt. iii. 3). Brief and startling 
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his first exhortation to them, '* Kepent ye 
for the kingdom of hearen is at hand.” Many 
of erery class pressed forward to confess their 
sins and to be baptised. The preparatory 
baptism of John was a visible sign to the 
people, and a distinct acknowledgment by 
them, that a hearty renunciation of sin and 
a real amendment of life were necessary for 
admission into the kingdom of heaven, which 
the Baptist proclaimed to be at hand. But 
the fundamental distinction between John’s 
baptism unto repentance, and that baptism 
accompanied with the gift of the Holy Spirit 
which our Lord afterwards ordained, is 
clearly marked by John himself (Matt. iii. 
11, 12). Jesus Himself came from Galilee to 
Jordan to be baptised of John. [Jesus.] 
From incidental notices we learn that John 
and his disciples continued to baptise some 
time after our Lord entered upon his ministry 
(see John iii. 23, iv. 1 ; AcU xix. 3). We 
gather also that John instructed his disciples 
in certain moral and religious duties, as fust* 
ing (Matt. ix. 14 ; Luke v. 33) and prayer 
(Luke xi. 1). But shortly after he had given 
his testimony to the Messiah, John’s public 
ministry was brought to a close. In dairing 
disregard of the divine laws, Herod Antipas 
had taken to himself the wife of his brother 
Philip; and when John reproved him for 
this, as well os for other sins (Luke iii. 19), 
llcrmi cast him into prison. The place of 
his confinement was the castle of Machucrus 
— a fortress on the eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea. It was here that reports reached him 
of the miracles which our I.ord was working 
in Judaea. Respecting the message which 
John sent to our Saviour, see Jksus, p. 257. 
Nothing but the death of the Baptist would 
satisfy the resentment of llerodias. A court 
festival was kept at Machaerus in honour of 
the king’s birthday. After supper, the 
daughter of Ilerodias came in and danced 
before the company, and so charmed was the 
king by her grace that he promised with an 
oath to give her whatsoever she should ask. 
fiolomc, prompted by her abandoned mother, 
demanded the head of John the Baptist. 
llero«l gave instructions to an officer of his 
guard, who went and executed John in the 
prison, and his head was brought to feast the 
eyee of the adulteress whose sins bo bad de* 
ttounced. Uis death U suppuHCd to have 
occ^yred Just before the third passuver, in the 
, eoum of the Lord’s ministry. 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF. No doubt has been 
•otertaincd at any time in the Ch jrch, cither 
of the canonical authority of this Gospel, or 
of Ite being written by 8L John. Ephesus 
aiMl l^stmoe are the two piaces mentioned by 
flurly writers as the plsee where this Gospel 


was written ; and the weight of evidence 
seems, to preponderate in favour of Ephesus. 
Tbe Apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus probably 
began after St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
was written, t. e, after a.d. 62. Eusebius 
specifies the fourteenth year of Domitian, 
t. e. A.i>. 95, as the year of bis banishment 
to Patmos. Probably tbe date of the Gospel 
may lie about midway between these two, 
about A.D. 78. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem a.d. G9, Ephesus probably became 
the centre of the active life of Eastern 
Christendom, It contained a large church 
of faithful Christians, a multitude of zealous 
Jews, an indigenous population devoted to 
the worship of a strange idol whose image 
was borrowed from the East, its name from the 
West. The Gospel was obviously addressed 
primarily to Christians, not to heathens. There 
can be little doubt that the main object of 
8t. John, who wrote after the other Evan* 
gcUsts, is to supplement their narrati%'cs, 
which were almost confined to our Lord’s 
life in Galilee. [Sec further, Gospkl.] — The 
following is an abridgment of its contents : — 
A. TAs Vrologtie i. 1-18. — B. The Hhtary^ 
i. ID-xx. 29, a. Various events relating to 
our Lord’s ministry, narrated in connexion 
with seven journeys, i. 19-xii. 50 : — 1. First 
journey, into Judaea and beginning of IDs 
ministry, i. 19-ii. 12. 2. Second journey, at 

the Tassover in the first 3 *ear of His mini'<try, 
13-iv. 3, Third journey’, in the second 

year of His ministry, alwut the Passiover, v. 
4. Fourth journey, about the Passover, in the 
third year of His ministry, beyond Jordan, 
vi. 5. Fifth journey, six months before 
death, b<.*gun at the Feast of Tabernacles, vii.- 
.21. 6. Sixth journey, about the Feast of 

Dedication, x. 22*42. 7. Seventh journey ui 

Judaea towards Bethany, xi. 1 -j 4. 8. Eighth 
journey, before His last Passover, xi. 55-\n. 
h. History of the death of Christ, xiii,-xx. 2 j. 

1. Preparation for His Pa-<>*ion, xni.-xvi;. 

2. The circumslauccM of 11 is uiid 

Death, xviii. xix. 3. HU Ke'uriection, itnd 
the proofs of it, xx. 1-29.-" C. The 

XX. 30-xxi. : — 1. Scope of the * .n- 

tory, XX. 30, 31, 2. Conlinnation tl.t- 

authority of the Evangelist by adtun.jn.il 
historical facts, and by the U»stimo«y of tt.e 
elders of the Church, xxi. 1-24. 3, 

of the Urrmination of the history, xxi. 2.>. 

JOII.\, THE FIRST KPLSTLE GEN KP AL 
OF. There can bo no doubt that the Apo*tie 
John woe the author of th» Epistle, lak' 
the Gospel it was probably writu^n tiom 
Kplicsus, and moat likely at the cUp'e of 
the firat century. It was primarily meant 
fur the churches of Aida Mailer fit. John’s in- 
•peetiotty to wltoiu ha hail alfcudy uralii 
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delirered bis doctrine (L 3, ii. 7). In the 
Introduction (i. 1-4) the Apostle states the 
purpose of bis Epistle. It is to declare the 
Word of life to those whom he is addressing, 
in order that he and they might be united in 
true communion with each other, and with 
God the Father, and His Son Jesus Christ. 
The first part of the Epistle may be con- 
sidered to end at ii. 28. The Apostle begins 
afresh with the doctrine of sonship or com- 
munion at ii. 29, and returns to the same 
theme at dv. 7. His lesson throughout is, 
that the means of union with God arc, on the 
part of Christ, His atoning blood (i. 7, ii. 2, 
iii. 5, iv. 10, 14, V. 6) and advocacy (ii. 1) — 
on the part of man, holiness (i. 6), obedience 
(ii. 3), purity (iii, 3), faith (iii. 23, iv. 3, v. 
5), and above all love (ii. 7, iii, 14, iv. 7, v. 
1 ) . Tlicre arc two doubtful pasaages in this 
Epistle, ii. 23, ** but he that acKnowledgeth 
the Son hath the Father also,” and v. 7, 
•* For there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.” It would 
apiKMr without doubt that they are not 
genuine. 

JOHN, THE SECOND AND THIRD 
KFISTLKS OF. These two Epistles are 
phiced by Eusebius in the class of “ disputed ” 
b<K)ks and he appears himself to be doubtful 
whether they were w’rilten by the Evange- 
or by some other John. The evidence 
of antiquity in their favour is not very strong, 
but yet is considerable. In the 5th century 
they were almost universally received.* 'I lie 
title and contenUs of .he Epistles are strong 
arguments against a fabricator, whereas they 
wotild aeconnt h)r their non-universiil re- 
ception in early times. The Second Epistle 
is addressed «#cXcKrp An individual 

Woman who hod children, and a sister and 
nu'cc'M, is clearly indicated. Whether her 
name is given, and if so, what it is, has been 
doubted. According to one interpretation she 
is “ the T.ady Kiecla,” to another, ” the elect 
to a thhd, “the elect Lady.” The 
English ver.sion is probably right, thotigh here 
too we shouhl have expected the article. The 
Third Epistle is at 1 dressed to Oaius or Caius. 

e have no reason for identifying him with 
Cains of Macedonia (Acts xix, 29), or with 
Cuius of (Acta xx, 4), or with Caius of 

Coiinth (Roni, xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14), or 
with Cuius Hishop of Ephesus, or with Cuius 
Hishop of TheHsaionictt, or writh Caius Bishop 
of Ferganiott. He w'as probably a convert of 
Kt. John (Ep, iii, 4), and a layman of wealth 
and tlistinciiou (Ep. iii. 5) in some city near 
Kphesiis. The ohjeci of Ht. John In writing 
tAw HiHxiiid Epistle was to warn tUo lady to 
whom li4i wrout against abetting ths teaching 


known as that of Basilides and his followers, 
by perhaps an undue kindness delayed by 
her towards the preachers of the falM doc* 
trine. The Third Epistle was written for 
the purpose of commending to the kindness 
and hospitality of Caius some Christians who 
were strangers in the place where he lived. 
It is probable that these Christians carried 
this letter with them to Caius as their in- 
troduction. 

JOK'MKAM, a city of Ephraim, given 
with its suburbs to the Kohathite Levites (I 
Chr. vi. 68). The situation of Jokme&m U 
to a certain extent indicated in 1 K. iv. 1 2, 
where it is named with places which we 
know to have been in the Jordan valley at 
the extreme east boundary of the tribe. 

JOK'NEAM, a city of the tribe of Zebulun, 
allotted with its suburbs to the Merarite Le- 
vites (Josh. xxi. 34). Its modern site is 
Tell Kaimon, an eminence which stands just 
below the eastern termination of Carmel. 

JOK'SHAN, a son of Abraham and Ke- 
turah (Gen. xxv. 2, 3 ; 1 Chr. i. 32), whose 
sons were Sheba and Dedun. 

JOIv'TAN, son of Ebcr (Gen. x. 25 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 19), and the father of the Joktanitc Arabs. 
Scholars are agreed in placing the settlements 
of Joktan in the south of the peninsula. The 
original limits arc stated in the Bible, ** their 
dwelling was from Mesha, as thou gix^st 
unto Sephar, a mount of the East ” (Gen. x. 
30). The ancestor of the great southern 
peoples was called Kahtfin, who, say the 
Arabs, was the same as Joktan. 

JUlv'THEKL. 1. A city in the low coun- 
try of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), named next U> 
Lachish. — 2. “ GtHl-subdued,” the title given 
by Amaxiah to the cliff (A.V. Selah) — the 
stronghold of the Edomites— after he had 
captured it from them (2 K. xiv. 7). The 
parallel narrative of 2 Chr. xxv. 11-13 sup- 
plies fuller details. 

JO'NA, the father of the Apostle Peter 
(John i. 42), who U hence addressed as Simon 
Barjona (t. e. son of Jona) in Matt. xvi. 17. 

JON'ADAB, son of Shiineuh and nephew of 
David. He is described as “very subtil” 
(2 Sam. xiii. 3). His age naturally made 
him the friend of his cousin Amnon, heir to 
the throne (2 Stun. xiii. 3), He gave him 
the fatal advice for ensnaring his sister 
Tamar (5, 6). Again, when, in a later stage 
of the same tragedy, Amnon was murdered 
by Absalom, end the exaggerated report 
readied David that all the princes were 
slaughtered, Jonadab was already aware of the 
real state of the case (2 Sam. xiii. 32, 33). 

JO'NAH, the fifth of the Minor Prophets, 
aocording to the order of our Bible, was 
the tiei of Amittai, and a native of Oath- 
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]|0p1i0r» i| town of Lower Oalilee in Zebnlun 
(Z K* ziT* ZS). He lired after the reign of 
Jehi 4 whUfthe losses of Israel (2 K. z. 32} 
began ; and probably not till the latter part 
of the reign of Jeroboam II. The general 
opinion is that Jonah was the first of the 
prophets. The king of Nineveh at this time 
is supposed to hare been Pul, who is placed 
B.O. 750* Our English Bible gives b.c. 862. 
Having already* as it seems, prophesied to 
Israel* he was sent to Nineveh. The time 
was one of political revival in Israel ; but 
ere long the Assyrians were to be employed 
by God as a scourge upon them. The prophet 
shrank from a commission which he felt sure 
would result (iv. 2) in the sparing of a hostile 
eity. He attempted therefore to escape to 
Tarshish. The Providence of Go<1, however, 
watehed ovec him, first in a storm, and then 
in his being swallowed by a large fish for 
the space of three days and three nights. 
[On this subject see art. Wiiai.p..] After his 
deliverance, Jonah eaccute<l his commission ; 
and the king, ** believing him to be a minister 
from the supreme deity of the nation,’* and 
having heard of his miraculous deliverance, 
ordered a general fast, and averted the threat* 
ened judgment. But the prophet, not from 
personal, but national feelings, grudged the 
mercy shown to a heathen nation, lie was 
therefore taught, by the significant lesson 
of the “gourd,** whose growth and decay 
brought the truth at once home to him, that 
be was sent to testify by deed, as other pro- 
phets would afterwards testify by word, the 
capacity of Gentiles for salvation, and the 
design of God to make them partakers of it. 
This was •• the sign of the prophet Jonas ** 
(Luke 3Li« 29, 30), But the resurrection of 
Christ itself was also sha<lowcd forth in the 
history of the prophet (Matt. sii. 39, 41, 
zvi. 4). The mission of Jonah was highly 
symbolical. The facts contained a concealed 
prophecy. The old tradition made the burial- 
place of Jonah to be Gathhepher : the raoflern 
;fradition places it at Nebi-Yunus, opposite 
Mosul. 

JO'NAS. 1. The prophet Jonah (Halt. 
zU. 30, 40, 41, xvi. 4). 2. Father of Peter 

(John zzi. 13-17). [Jo.va.] 

JON'ATUAS, that Is, “the gift of Jeho- 
vab,“ the eldest son of king Saul. He was 
regarded in his father’s lifetime as heir to 
the throne. Like Saul, he was a man of 
great strength and activity (2 Sam. i. 23). 
Qe was also famous for the peculiar martial 
ezerdses in which his tribe excelled — ^archery 
and slinging (1 Chr. xli. 2). Ills bow was 
to him what the spear was to his father: 
“the 8eie of Jonathan turned not back” 
|2 floia, L 22). It wan always about him { 


(1 Sam. zviU. 4, zz. 35). His life may be 
Prided into two main parts. — 1. The war 
with the Philistines, commonly called, Brom 
Its locality, “ the war of Miohmasb ” (I Sum. 

xiii. 21 }• The Philistines wore still in tbo 
general command of the country ; an officer 
was stationed at Geba, either the same as 
Jonathan’s position or close to it. In a sud- 
den act of youthful daring Jonathan slew 
this officer, and thus gave the signal for a 
general revolt. But it was a premature 
attempt. The Philistines poured in firom 
the plain, and the tyranny became more 
deeply rooted than ever. Prom this oppres** 
sion, as Jonathan by his former net had been 
the first to provoke it, so now he was the 
first to deliver his people. Without commu- 
nicating bis project to any one, except the 
young mai^whom, like all the chiefs of that 
age, he luHned as his armour-bearer, he 
sallied forth from Gibeah to attack the gar- 
rison of the Philistines stationed on the other 
side of the steep defile of Michmosh (xiv. 1). 
A panic seized the garrison, thence spread to 
the camp, and thence to the surrounding 
hordes of marauders ; an earthquake com- 
bined with the terror of the moment. Saul 
and his tittle band had watched In astonish- 
ment the wild retreat from the heights of 
Gibeah : he now joined in the pursuit. 
Jonathan had not heard of the rash curse 
(xiv. 24) which Saul invokc<l on any one who 

te before the Gening, and he tasted the 
honey which lay on the ground as they passed 
through the forest. Jophthah’s dreadful sac* 
rifice would have been repeated ; but the 
people interposed in behalf of the hero of 
that great day; and Jonathan was 8:ive<l 

xiv. 24-iC). — 2. But the chief interest of 
his career is derived from the friendship with 
David, which began on the day of David's 
return from the victory over the champion of 
Gath, and continued till his death. Their 
ast meeting was in the forest of Ziph, during 
Saul’s pursuit of David (1 Sam. xxiii. 10-13). 
Prom this time forth we hear no more till 
the battle of GUboa. In that battle be fell, 
with his two brothers and his father, and 
his corpse shared their fate (1 Sam. zxxl. 2, 
8). His ashes were buried first at ^abesh- 
Gilcad (ib. 13), but afterwards removed with 
those of his father to Zelab in Benjamin 

2 Sam. xzi. 12). The news of bis death oc- 
casioned the celebrated elegy of David, lie 
loft a son, Mephibosheth. [MerninosiiMTri.] 
— 2. Son of Sbimeah, brother of Jonadab, 
and nepbew of David (2 Sam. xxi. 21 ; 1 
Chr. xz, 7). Like David,, he engaged in a 
single combat, and elew a gigantic Pbihs' 
tine of Gatb (2 Sam. zzL 2t). — 8. The son of 
Abiathar^ the high-prltat, ia the last descciMt- 
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ant of Eli, of whom we hear anything. He 
appears on the day of David’s flight from 
Absalom (2 Sam. x.v. 86, xvii. 18-21), and on 
the day of Solomon’s inauguration (1 K* 1. 
42 , 43).— - 4 - The son, or descendant, of Oer- 
shom the son of Moses (Judg. xvlii. SO). 
[Micah.] — 6. Son of Joiada, and his suceessor 
in the high-priesthood (Neh. xii. 11, 22, 23). 

JOP'PA, or Japho, now Jaja, a town on 
the S.W. coast of Palestine, in the portion of 
Dan (Josh. xix. 46). Having a harbour 
Attached to it — though always, as still, a 
dangerous one — it became the port of Jerusa- 
lem in the days of Solomon, and has boon 
ever since. Here Jonah “ took ship to flee 
from the presence of his Maker.*’ Here, on 
the house-top of Simon the tanner, ** by the 
seaside,” St. Peter had his vision of tolerance 
(Acts xi. 5). The existing town contains 
about 4000 inhabitants. 

JO'RAM. [Jeiioham.] 

JOlVDAX, the one river of Palestine, has 
a course of little more than 200 miles, from 
the roots of Anti-Iicbanon to the head of the 
Dead Sea. It is the river of the ‘‘great 
plain ” of Palestine — the ” Descender ” — if 
not ” the river of God ” in the book of 
Psalms, at least that of His chosen people 
throughout their history. There were fords 
over against Jericho, to which point the men 
of Jericho pursued the spies (Josh. ii. 7 
comp. Judg. iii. 28). Higher up, perhaps 
ovc?r against Succoth, some way alwve where 
tiie little river Jabbok (ZrrA.fi) enters the 
Jordan, were the fords or passages of PetU- 
harah {probably the liethabara of theGo5i>cl), 
where Gideon lay in wait for the Midianites 
(Judg. vii, 24), and where the men of Gilead 
slew the Ephraimites (xii, 6). These fords 
undoubtedly w'itnesscd the first recorded 
passage of the Jordan in the O. T. (Gen. 
XX xii. 10). Jordan was next crossed, over 
against Jericho, by Joshua the son of Nun 
(Josh. iv. 12, 13). Prom their vicinity to 
Jerusalem the lower fords were much used; 
David, it Is probable, i)us8Cd over them in 
one instance to fight the Syrians (2 Sara, x, 
17) ; and subsequently when a fugitive him- 
self, in his M*ay to Mnhanaim (xvii. 22) on 
the east bank. Thus there were two cus- 
tomary places, at Avhich the Jordan was ford- 
able ; and ft must have been at one of these, 
if not ut both, that baptism was afterwards 
administered by Bt. John, and by the dis- 
ciples of our Lord, VThere our Lord was 
baptised is not stated expressly; but it was 
probably at the upper ford. These fords 
were rendered so much the mcard precious in 
those days from two circumstances. First, 
it does flot appear that there were then any 
bridges thrown or boats regularly esU- 


j blisbed on, the Jordan. And seoordly, be- 
cause ” Jordan overflowed all bia banks all 
the time of harvest ” (Josh. iii. 15). The 
channel or bed of the river became brimful, 
so that the level of the water and of the 
banks was then the same. The last feature 
which remains to be noticed in the Scriptural 
account of the Jordan is its frequent mention 
as a boundary : ” over Jordan,” “ this,’* and 

the other side,” or ” beyond Jordan,” wci‘e 
expressions as familiar ta the Israelites us 
“across the water,” “ this,” and “ the other 
side of the Channel,” are to English ears. 
In one sense indeed, that is, in so far as it was 
the eastern boundary of the land of Canaan, 
it was the eastern boundary of the promised 
land (Num. xxxiv. 12). The Jordan rises 
from several sources near Panium (Banidjtf, 
and passes through the lakes of Merom 
(JltUeh) and Gennesaret. The two principal 
features in its course arc its descent and its 
windings. From its fountain-heads to the 
Dead 8ea, it rushes down one continuous 
inclined plane, only broken by a scries of 
rapids or precipitous falls. Between the 
lake of Gennesaret and the Dead Sea there 
arc 27 rapids ; the depression of the lake of 
Gennesaret below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean is 653 feet ; and that of the Dead 
Sea 1316 feet. Its sinuosity is not so re- 
markable ill the upper part of its course. 
The only tributaries to the Jordan below 
Gennesaret are the J'hrmt/A (Ilieromax) and 
thc^ZrrA'fi (Jubbok). Not a single city ever 
crowned the banks of the Jordan. Still 
Beth sh an and Jericho to the W., Gerasa, 
Pella, and Gadara to the £. of it, were im- 
portant cities, and caused a good deal of 
traffic between the two opposite banks. The 
physical features of the t/Aor, through which 
the Jordan flows, are treated of under Pales- 

TINK, 

JO 'SETH. 1. The elder of the two sons 
of Jacob by Rachel, is first mentioned when 
a youth, seventeen years old, Jacob seems 
then to have stayed at Hebron with the aged 
Isaac, wiiilc his sons kept his flocks. Joseph, 
wc read, brought the evil report of his 
brethren to his father, and they hated him 
because his father loved him more than 
them, as the “ son of liis old age,” and had 
shown his preference by making him a dress, 
which appears to have been a long tunio 
with sleeves, worn by youths and maidens 
of the richer class (Gen. xxxvil. 2). The 
hatred of Joseph’s brethren was increased by 
his telling of a . dream foreshowing that they 
would bow down to him, w*hich was followed 
by another of the same import. They had 
gone to Sheohem to feed the flock; and 
Joseph 4^08 .sent Uillher from the vale of 
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Hebron hf life fiiUier to bring him word oi 
their wrifture end that of the floek. They 
were not at aheehen^ hut were gone to 
Dothan^ wbi^ appears to hare been not Hr 
distant* paetoring their Sock like the Arabs 
of the present day, whersTer the wild country 
was unowned. On Joseph's approach, his 
brethren, except Reuben, resolved to kill 
him ; but Reuben saved him, persuading 
them to ea^t him into a dry pit, to the intent 
that he might restore him to bis father. 
Accordingly, when Joseph was come, they 
stripped him of his tunic and cast him into 
the pit, ** ar'l they sat down to out bread : 
and they lilted up their eyes and looked, and, 
behold, a company of Ishmeelites came from 
Gilead with their camels.** Judah suggested 
to his brethren to sell Joseph to the Ishmcel- 
ites, and accordingly they took him out of 
the pit and sold him ** for twenty [shekels] 
of silver** (ver. 28). His brethren pretended 
to Jacob that Joseph had been killed by some 
wild beast, taking to him the tunic stained 
with a kid's blood. The Midianites sold 
Joseph in Egypt to Potiphar, ** an officer of 
Pharaoh, captain of the executioners, an 
Egyptian ** (xxxix. 1; comp, xxxvii. 36). 
loseph prospered In the hou.se of the 
Egyptian, who, seeing that God blessed him, 
and pleased with his good service, **sct him 
over his house, and all [that] he had he gave 
into his hand ** (xxxix. 4, comp. 5). Ills 
master’s wife, with the well-known profligacy 
of the Egyptian women, tempted him, and 
failing, charged him with the crime she 
would have made him commit. Potiphar, 
incensed against Joseph, cast him into prison, 
where he remained for at least two year.s, 
and perhaps longer. In the pris<in, as in 
Potiphar’s house, Joseph was found worthy 
of complete trust, and the keeper of the 
prison placed everything under his control. 
After a while. Pharaoh was incensed against 
two of his officers, ** the chief of the cup- 
bearers ** and the “ chief of the bakers,** and 
cast them into the prison where Jo.seph w as. 
Each dreamed a prophetic dream, which 
Joseph interpreted. “ After two years,** 
Joseph’s deliverance came. Pharaoh dreamed 
two prophetic dreams. **He stood by the 
river [the Ifile]. And, behold, coming up 
out of the river seven kine [or * heifers *], 
beautiful in appearance and faUfleshed ; and 
they fed in the marsh-grass. And, behold, 
aeven other kine coming up after them out 
of the river, evil in appearance, and lean- 
flesbed*’ (xli. 1-3). These, afterwards de- 
scribed still more strongly, tne up the first 
•even, and yet, as is said in the second ac- 
count, when they had eaten them remained 
U laiuai as before (xli. 1-4, 17-21). Then 


Pharaoh had a aeoond dtoam* — ^**Beholcl« 
seven oara of corn coming up on one stalk* 
Iht [ot * IhlU* ver. 22] and good. And, be- 
hold, seven ears, thin and blasted with the 
east wind, sprouting forth after them ’* (ver. 
fl, 6). Those, also described more strongly 
in the second account, devoured the first 
seven cars (ver, 5-7, 22-24). In the morn- 
ing Pharaoh sent for the “ scribes ** and the 
“ wise men,” and they were unable to give 
him an interpretation. Then the chief of 
the cupbearers remembered Joseph, and totil 
Pharaoh how a young Hebrew, ** servant tc 
the captain of the executioners,” had inter- 
preted his and his fellow-prisoner's dreams. 

' Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph, and 
they made him hasten out of the prison : 
and he shaved [himself], and changed his 
raiment, and came unto Pharaoh** (ver. 14). 
The king then relatcil his dreams, and Joseph, 
when ho bad disclaimed human wisdom, de- 
clared to him that they were sent of Go<l lo 
forewarn Pharaoh. There w'as essentially 
but one dream. Both kine and ears sym- 
bolized years. There were to be seven years 
of great plenty in Egypt, and after them 
seven years of consuming and “ very heavy 
famine.” On the interpretation it may be 
remarked, that the kine represented the 
animal products, and the cars of corn the 
vegetable products, the most important object 
in each class representing the whole class. 
Having interpreted the dream, Joseph coun- 
selled Pharaoh to choose a wise man and set 
him ower the country, in order that he should 
take the fifth part of the produce of the seven 
years of plenty against the years of famine. 
To this high post the king appointed Joseph, 
made him not only governor of Egypt, hut 
second only to the sovereign. He also 
'* gave him to wife Asenath daughter of Poti- 
pberah, priest [or ‘ prince *J of On,” Joseph’s 
first act was to go throughout all the land of 
Egypt. During the seven plenteous yeuri* 
there was a very abundant produce, and he 
gathered the fifth part, as he had advis<‘d 
Pharaoh, and laid it up. Before the year of 
famine Asenath bare Joseph two sons. When 
the seven good years had passed, the famine 
began (Gen. xli. 54-57). Famines are not 
very unfirequent in the history of Egypt. 
[Famixk.J After the famine had lasted for 
a time, apparently two years, Joseph gathered 
up all the money that was found in the land 
of Egypt, and In the land of Canaan, for the 
corn which they bought: and Joseph brought 
tho money into Pharaoh's house (xlvij. 1 3, 
14). / When all the money of Egypt and 
Canaan was exhausted, barter became neces- 
sary. Joseph then obtained all tho cattle of 
Egypt, and in the next Fcar, all the land- 
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except that of the prieetii, and opparenttjt m 
a oonsequenect the Egyptiane thomeelTei. 
He demanded, however, only a fifth part of 
the paoduce as Pharaoh’s right. Early in 
the time of famine, whieh prerailed equally 
in Canaan and Egypt, Jacob reproved his 
helpless sons and sent them to Egypt, where 
he knew there was com to be bought. Ben« 
janiin alone he kept with him. Joseph was 
now governor, an Egyptian in habits and 
speech. His brethren did not know him, 
grown from the boy they had sold Into n 
man, Joseph remembered his dreams, and 
behavod to them as a stranger, using, as we 
afterwards learn, an interpreter, and spoke 
hard words to them, and accused them of 
being spies. In defending themselves they 
spoke of their household. The whole story 
of Joseph’s treatment of his brethren is so 
graphically told in Gen. xlii.-xlv., and Is so 
familiar that it is unnecessary here to repeat 
it. After the removal of his family into 
Kgypt, Jacob and bis house abode in the 
land of Goshen, Joseph still ruling the 
country. Here Jacob, when near his end, 
gave Joseph a portion above his brethren, 
doubtless including the “parcel of ground*’ 
at Sbechem, his futtire burying^place (comp. 
Johniv, 5), Then he blessed his sons, Joseph 
most earnestly of all, and died in Egypt. 
“ And Joseph fell upon his face, and wept 
i)|M)n him, and kissed him** (1. 1). When 
he had caused him to be embalmed by “ his 
si'rvants the physicians *’ he carried him to 
Ganaan, and laid him in the cave of ^taeh- 
pelah, the burying-pln^e of his fathers. Then 
it was that his brethren feared that, their 
father being dead, Joseph would punish 
them, and that ho strove to remove their 
fears. We kfiow no more of Joseph than 
that he lived “a hundred and ten years,** 
having been more than ninety in Egypt; 
that he “ saw Ephraim’s children of the 
third ” [generation], and that “ the children 
of .\fachir the son of Manasscb were 
borne uixm Joseph’s knees ; ** and that dying 
he tfmk an oath of his brethren that they 
should carry up his bones to the land of pro* 
mise : thus showing in his latest action the 
f.iitU tlleb. xi. 22) which had guided his 
whole life. Idke his father he was em- 
balmed, “ and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt** (1. 26). His trust Moses kept, and 
laid the bones of Joseph in his inheritance in 
Shcchcm, in the territory of Ephraim his 
olfspring. As to the dynasty which ruled In 
Egypt during Joseph’s residcnco, see Eovpt. 
— fi, Kon of Ileli, and reputed father of 
Jeeus Christ. All tliat is told us of Joseph 
In the N. T. may bo summoil w? in a few 
words. He was a Just man, and a* the house 


and lineage of David. The pnbUe reglstera 
also contained his name under the reekoidng 
of the house of David (John i* * Luke 
Ui. ; Matt. i. 20 ; Lake U. 4). He lived 
at Naxareth In Galilee, and It is prohable 
that his family had been settled tlisre for 
at least two preceding generations, possibly 
from the timo of Mattbat, the common grand- 
father of Joseph and Mary, since Mary lived 
there too (Luke i. 26, 27). Ho espoused 
Mary, the daughter and heir of bis uncle 
Jacob, and before be took her home as his 
wife received the angelic communication re- 
corded in Matt. 1. 20. When Jesus was 12 
years old Joseph and Mary took him with 
them to keep the Passover at Jerusalem, and 
when they returned to Nazareth he continued 
to act as a father to the child Jesus, and was 
reputed to be so indeed. Hut here our know- 
ledge of Joseph ends. That he died before 
our lord’s crucifixion, is indeed tolerably 
certain, by what is related, John xix. 27, 
and i;>erhaps Mark vi. 3 may imply that he 
was then dead. But where, when, or how 
he died, we know not. — 3. Josrph op Arx- 
MATHAEA, a Hch and pious Israelite, is de- 
nominated by Mark (xv. 43), an honourable 
counsellor, by which we are probably to 
understand that he was a member of the 
Great Council, or Sanhedrim. He is further 
characterised as ** a good man and a Just *’ 
(Luke xxiii. 50), one of those who, bearing 
in their hearts the words of their old pro- 
phets, were waiting for the kingdom of God 
(Mark xv. 43 ; Luke it. 25, 38, xxiii. 51). 
We are expressly told that he did not “con- 
sent to the counsel and deed” of his col- 
leagues in conspiring to bring about the death 
of Jesus ; but he seems to have lacked the 
courage to protest against their judgment. 
At all events we know that he shrank, 
through fear of his countrymen, from pro- 
fessing himself openly a disciple of our Lord. 
The crucifixion seems to have wrought in 
him the same clear conviction that it wrought 
in the Centurion who stood by the cross ; for 
on the very evening of that dreadfhl day, 
when the triumph of the chief priests and 
rulers seemed complete, Joseph “ went in 
boldly unto Pilate and craved the body of 
Jesus.” Pilate consented. Joseph and 
Nicodemus then having enfolded the sacred 
body in the linen shroud which Joseph had 
bought, consigned it to a tomb hewn in a 
rock, a tomb where no human corpse hud 
ever yot been laid. The tomb was in a 
garden belonging to Joseph, and close to the 
place of crucifixion. There Is a tradition 
that he was one of the seventy disciples.^ 
4 . JosKpn, called Barsabab, and surnamed 
Justus; one of the two persons chosen hj 
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the eieembled church (Acta !• S8) as worthy 
to SU the place In the Apoatolio company 
Ihnn which Judaa had fallen* 

JOSU'UA. whoee name appeara in the 
Taiioimtoma of IIoshxa. Osbea. JaHosHVA* 
Jaamilrand Jaaca. waa the son of Nun, of 
the tribe of 

waa nearly forty years old when he shared in 
the hurried triumph of the Exodus. He is 
mentioned first in connexion with the fight 
against Amalek at Kephidim, when he was 
Chosen by Moses to lead the Israelites (Ex. 
XTii. 9). When Moses ascended Mount 
Sinai to receive for the first time the two 
Tables, Joshua, who is called his minister or 
aerrant, accompanied him part of the way, 
and was the first to accost him in his descent 
(Ex. xxxii. 17). Soon afterwards he was 
one of the twelve chiefs who were sent 
(Num. xiii. 17) to explore the land of Canaan, 
and one of the two (xiv. 6) who gave an en- 
couraging report of their journey. The 40 
years of wandering were almost passed, and 
Joshua was one of the few survivors, when 
Moses, shortly before his death, was directed 
(Num. xxvii. 18) to invest Joshua solemnly 
and publicly with definite authority, in con- 
nexion with Eleazar the priest, over the 
people. And after this was done, God Him- 
self gave Joshua a charge by the mouth of 
the dying Lawgiver (Dcut. xxxi. 14, 23). 
Under the direction of God again renewed 
(Josh. i. 1), Joshua assumed the command 
of the people at Shittim, sent spies into 
Jericho, crossed the Jordan, fortified a camp 
at Cilgal, circumcised the people, kept the 
passover, and was visited by the Captain of 
the Lord*s Host. A miracle made the fall of 
Jericho more terrible to the Canaanites. In 
the first attack upon Ai the Israelites were 
repulsed : it fell at the second assault, and 
the Invaders marched to the relief of Gibcon. 
In the great battle of Bethhoron the Amorites 
were si^ally routed, and the south country 
was open to the Israelites. Joshua returned 
to the camp at Gilgal, master of half of 
Palestine. In the north, at the waters of 
Merom, he defeated the Canaanites under 
Jabin king of Hazor ; and pursued his suc- 
cess to the gates of Zidon and into the valley 
of l^^banon under Hermon. In six years, 
six tribes with thirty-one petty chiefs were 
conquered ; amongst others the Anakim-*- 
the old terror of Israel — are especially re- 
corded as destroyed everywhere except in 
Phillstla. Joshua, now stricken in years, 
proceeded in conjunction with Eleaxar and 
the heads of the tribes to complete the divi- 
sion of the conquered land; and when all 
was altoCted, Timnatb-serah in Mount 
tph y ai m was assigned by the people as 


Joehua*s peculiar inberitanoe. After an 
interval of rest. Joshua convoked an as- 
sembly firom all Israel. He delivered tw^ 
solemn addresses reminding them of the 
marvellous ftilfilment of God*s promises to 
their fathers, and warning them of the con- 
ditions on which their prosperity depended ; 
and lastly, he caused thorn to renew their 
covenant, with God, at Sheohem, a place 
already famous in connexion with Jacob 
(Oen. XXXV. 4), and Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 32). 
lie died at the age of 110 years, and was 
buried in his own city, Timnatb-serah. 

JOSirUA, BOOK OP. This book has 
been regarded by many critics as a part of 
the Pentateuch, forming with the latter one 
complete work ; but there do not appear to 
be suffleient grounds for this opinion. The 
fact that the first sentence of Joshua begins 
with a conjunction docs not show any closci 
connexion between it and the Pentateuch 
than exists between Judges and it. The re- 
ferences in i. 8, viii. 31, xxlii. 6, xxiv. 26, 
to the ** book of the law ’* rather show that 
tkat book was distinct ftom Joshua. Other 
references to events recorded in the Penta- 
teuch tend in the same direction. No quo- 
tation (in the strict modern sense of the 
word) from the Pentateuch can be found in 
Joshua. — The book may be regarded as con- 
sisting of three parts : (1.) The conquest of 
Canaan, (II.) The partition of Canaan, (HI.) 
Joshua's farewell. — I. The preparations for 
the war and the passage of the Jordan, ch. 
1-5 ; .liC capture of Jericho, 6 ; the conquest 
of the south, 7-10 ; the conquest of the 
north, II ; recapitulation, 12. — II. Territory 
assigned to lleubcn, Gad, and half Manasseh, 
13; the lot of Caleb and of the tribe of 
I Judah, 14, 15; Ephraim and half Manassen, 
16, 17; Benjamin, 18; Simeon, Zebulun, 
jlssachar, Asher, Naphtali and Dan, 19; the 
appointment of six cities of refuge, 20; the as- 
signment of forty-eight cities to Lc%i, 21 ; the 
departure of the transjordnnio tribes to their 
homes, 22. This part of the book has been 
aptly compared to the Domesday-book of the 
Norman conquerors of England. The docu- 
ments of which it consists were doubtless the 
abstract of such reports as were supplied by 
the men whom Joshua sent out to describe 
the land. In the course of time it is pro- 
bable that changes were introduced into their 
reports by transcribers adapting them to tbe 
actual state of the eemntry in later times, 
when political divisions were modified, new 
towns sprang up and old ones dlsappe^d. 
—Hi:. Josbua’b eottvooaUoA of the people 
and ftmt address^ 23 ; Me se^d addreia ai 
Sheehem, and hie deetl^ 24. Npthifig is 
really known ee to dbe enfbotslil^ of the 
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book. Joshua himself is generally named as 
ike author by the Jcirish writers and the 
Christian Fathers ; but no oontemporary 
assertion or sufficient historical proof of the 
fact exists, and it cannot be maintained with- 
out qualification. The last verses (xxiv. 29- 
83) were obviously added at a later time. 
Some events, such as the capture of Hebron, 
of Dcbir (Josh. xv. 13-19, and Judg. 1. 10-15), 
of Leshem (Josh. xix. 47, and Judg. xviii. 7), 
and the Joint occupation of Jerusalem (Josh. 
XV. 63, and Jud^. i. 21) probably did not 
occur till after Joshua’s death. 

JOSl'AH. The son of Amon and Jedidah, 
succeeded his father b.c. 641, in the eighth 
year of his age, and reigned 31 years. His 
history is contained in 2 K. xxli.-xxiv. 80 ; 
2 Chr. xxxiv., xxxv. ; and the first twelve 
chapters of Jeremiah throw much light upon 
the general character of the Jews in his days. 
He began in the eighth year of his reign to 
seek the Lord ; and in his twelfth year, and 
for six years afterwards, in a personal pro- 
gress throughout all the land of Judah and 
Israel, he destroyed everywhere high places, 
groves, images, and all outward signs and 
relics of idolatry. The temple was restored 
under a special commission ; and in the 
course of the repairs Ililkiah the priest found 
that book of the Law of the I^ord which 
quickened so remarkably the ardent seal of 
the king. The great day of Josiah’s life was 
the day of the Tassover in the eighteenth 
year of his reign. After thi.s, his endcavt>ur8 
to abolish every trace of idolatry and sowr- 
stition were still carried on. But the time 
drew near which had been indicated by 
Huldah (2 K. xxii. 20). When Tharaoh- 
Necho went from Egypt to Carclieinish to 
carry on his war against Assyria, Josiah, 
|)f>ssibly in a spirit of loyally to the Assyrian 
king, to whom he may have been bound, 
opi>oscd his march along the sca-cojist. 
Nceho reluctantly paused and gave him battle 
in the valley of Esdraclon. Josiah was mor- 
tally wounded, and died before he could 
reach Jerusalem. He was burled with ex- 
traordinary honours. 

JO'TIIAM. 1. The youngest son of 
Gideon (Judg. lx. 5), who osca|>ed from the 
massacre of his brethren. Ills parable of 
the reign of the bramble is the earliest 
example of the kind. — 8. The son of king 
Usxiah or Asariah and Jeruahah. After 
administering the kingdom for some years 
during his father’s leprosy, ho succeeded to 
the throne b.c. 758, when he was 25 years 
old, ahd reigned 16 years in Jerusalem. He 
WM donUmporary with Tckah and with the 
propbfti Isaiah. His history is contained in 
8 K. .xv« and 2 Chr. xxvii. 

Bit. D. B. 


JU'BAL, a son of Lamech by Adah, and 
the inventor of the ** harp and organ (Gen. 
iv. 21), probably general terms for stringed 
and wind instruments. 

JUBILEE, THE TEAR OF, the fiftieth 
year after the succession of seven SabbaticaJ 
years, in which all the land which had been 
alienated returned to the families of those to 
whom it had been allotted in the original 
distribution, and all bondmen of Hebrew 
blood were liberated. The relation in which 
it stood to the Sabbatical year and the general 
directions for its observance are given Lev. 
XXV. 8-16 and 23-55. Its bearing on lands 
dedicated to Jehovah is stated Lev. xxvii. 
16-25. There is no mention of the Jubilee 
in the book of Deuteronomy, and the only 
other reference to it in the Pentateuch is in 
Num. xxxvi. 4. The year was inaugurated 
on the Day of Atonement with the blowing 
of trumpets throughout the land, and by a 
proclamation of universal liberty. Josephus 
states that all debts were remitted in the 
year of J ubilce ; but the Scripture speaks of 
the remission of debts only in connexion with 
the Sabbatical Year (Deut. xv. 1, 2), and the 
Jewish writers say expressly that the remis- 
sion of debts was a point of distinction be- 
tween the Sabbatical year and the Jubilee. 
The Jewish writers in general consider that 
the Jubilee was observed till the destruction of 
the first temple. But there is no direct his- 
torical notice of its observance on any one 
occasion, either in the books of the O. T., or 
in any other records. Tlie only passages ix 
the Prophets which can be regarded with 
much confidence, as referring to the Jubilee 
In any way, are Is. v. 7, 8, 9, 10, Ixi. 1, 2 ; 
Ez. vii. 12, 13, xlvi. 16, 17, 18. The Ju- 
bilee is to be regarded as the outer circle of 
that great Sabbatical sjrstem which comprises 
within it the Sabbatical year, the sabbatical 
month, and the sabbath day. But the Jubilee 
.8 more immediately connected with the body 
politic ; and it was only as a member of the 
state that each person concerned could parti- 
cipate in its provisions. It was not distin- 
guished by any prescribed religious observance 
peculiar to itself, like the rites of the sabbath 
day and of the sabbatical month. As far as 
legislation could go, its provisions tended to 
restore that equality in outward circum- 
stitnccs which was instituted in the first set- 
tlement of the land by Joshua. 

JU’CAL, son of Shclemiah (Jer. xxxvlii. I) 
JU'DA, one of the Lord’s brethren, enu* 
merated in Mark vi. 8 . [Judas, p. 280.] 
JUDAE'A, or JUDE'At a territorial divi- 
sion which succeeded to the overthrow of 
the ancient landmarks of the tribes of Israel 
and Judah In. their reax>eoUve captivitiea 

X 
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The word first oocors Dan. t. 13 (A.V. 
** Jewry*’), and the first mention of th< 
** province of Judaea ” is in the book of Ears 
(t. 8) ; it is alluded to in Neh. xi. S (A. Y. 
” Judah ”), and was the result of the diTision 
of the Persian empire mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (iil. 89-97), under Darius (comp. Esth. 
▼Ui. 9; Dan. t 1. 1). In the Apocrypha] 
Books the word “ province ” is dropped, and 
throughout the books of Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 
and Maccabees, the expressions are the ** land 
of Judaea,” “Judaea” (A. V. frequently 
Jewry ”), and throughout the N. T. In a 
wide and more improper sense, the term 
Judaea was sometimes extended to the whole 
country of the Canaanites, its ancient Inhabi 
tants ; and even in the Gospels we seem to 
read of the coasts of Judaea “beyond Jor- 
dan” (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1). Judaea 
was, in strict language, the name of the third 
district, west of the Jordan, and south of 
Samaria. It was made a portion of the 
Roman province of Syria upon the deposition 
of Archelaus, the ethnarch of Judea in a.d. 
6, and was governed by a procurator, who 
was subject to the governor of Syria. 

JU'DAH, the fourth son of Jacob and the 
fourth of I^ah, the last before the temporary 
cessation in the births of her children. His 
whole-brothers were Reuben, Simeon, and 
Levi, elder than himself — Issachar and Ze- 
bulun younger (see Gen. xxxv. 23). Of 
Judah’s personal character more traits are 
preserved than of any other of the patriarchs, 
with the exception of Joseph, In the matter 
of the sale of Joseph, he and Reuben stand 
out in favourable contrast to the rest of the 
brothers. When a second visit to Egypt for 
corn had become inevitable, it was Judah 
who, as the mouthpicee of the rest, headed 
the remonstrance against the detention of 
Benjamin by Jacob, and finally undertook to 
be responsible for the safety of the lad (xliii. 
3-10). And when, through JoscpJi’s artifice, 
the brothers were brought back to the p.ilace, 
he is again the leader and spokesman of the 

band. So too it is Judah who is sent before 
Jacob to smooth the way for him in the land 
of Goshen (xlvi, 28). This ascendancy over 
his brethren is reflected in the laftt words 
addressed to him by his father. His sons 
were five. Of these, three were by his 
Canaanite wife Bath-shua. Tliey are all in- 
significant : two died early ; and the tliird, 
SiiRLAn, does not come prominently forward, 
either in his person or his family. The other 

two, Pkarbz and Zkrah, were illegitimate 
sons by the widow of Er, the eldest of the 
former family. As is not unfrcqucntly the 
case, the illef^timate sons surpassed the legi- ^ 
timate, and from Pbarez, the cider, were dc- | 


soended the royal and othei^Ulostrious families 
of Judah. The three sons went with their 
father into Egypt at the time of the final 
removal thither (Gen. xlvi. 12; Ex. i. 2). 
When we again meet with the families of 
Jndah they occupy a position among the 
tribes similar to that which their progenitor 
had taken amongst the patriarchs. The 
numbers of the tribe at the census at Sinai 
were 74,600 (Num. i. 26, 27), considerably 
in advance of any of the others, the largest 
of which — Dan— numbered 62,700. On the 
borders of the Promised Land they were 
76,500 (xxvi. 22), Dan being still the 
nearest. During the march through the 
desert Judah’s place was in the van of the 
host, on the oast side of the Tabernacle, with 
his kinsmen Issachar and Zebulun (ii. 3-9, x. 
14). During the conquest of the country 
the only incidents specially affecting the 
tribe of Judah are — (1) the misdeed of 
Achan, who was of the great house of Zerah 
(Josh. vii. 1, 16-18) ; and (2) the conquest 
of the mountain district of Hebron by Caleb, 
and of the strong city Debir, in the same 
locality, by his nephew and son-in-law 0th- 
niel (Josh. xiv. 6-15, xv. 13-19). — The 
boundaries and contents of the territory 
allotted to Judah are narrated at great 
length, and with greater minuteness than 
the others, in Josh. xv. 20-63. The north 
boundary, for the most part coincident with 
the soutn boundary of Benjamin, began at 
the cmboiichure of the Jordan, entered the 
hills apparently at or about the present road 
froiif Jericho, ran westward to En-shemesh, 
probably the present Aitt-Haud, below Be- 
thany, thence over the Mount of Olives to 
Enroffel, in the valley beneath Jerusak-m ; 
rent along the ravine of Ilinnom, under the 
precipices of the city, climbed the hill in a 
N.W, direction to the water of the Nei>htoah 
(probably ), and thence by Kirjath-Jea- 
rim (probably A'Nrief-^ei-JCn/ib)^ BethsheriK'sh 
Tiinnath, and Kkron to Jab- 
neel on the sea-coast. On the east the Dead 
Sea, and on the west the Meditorraneau 
formed the houndarii's. Ilie southern line 
Is hard to determine, since it is denoUMl by 
places many of which have not been iden- 
tified. It left the Dead Sea at its extreme 
ftTNitb end, and joined the Mediterranean at 
the Wady el~Arhh, This territory is in 
.verage length about 45 miles, and in 
rveragft breadth ab<mt 50 . 

JU*X)AH, KINGDOM OP. When the dis- 
uptlon of Solomon’s kingdom took place at 
{hechem, only th© tribe of Judah followed 
.6e houHc of David. But almcmt immediately 
tfterwards, when Rehoboain conceived th« 
design of et^tabiishing hh authority ovei 
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Israel hy force of arms, the tribe of Ben- 
jamin also is recorded as obeying his sum- 
mons, and contributing its warriors to make 
up his army. Two Benjamite towns, Bethel 
and Jericho, were included in the northern 
kingdom. A part, if not all, of the territory 
of Simeon (1 Sam, xxvii. 6 ; 1 K. xix. 3; 
comp. Josh. xix. 1) and of Dan (2 Chr. xi. 

10 ; comp. Josh. xix. 41, 42) was recognised 

as belonging to Judah ; and in the reigns of 
Abijah and Asa the southern kingdom was 
enlarged by some additions taken out of the 
territory of Ephraim (2 Chr. xiii. 19, xv, 3, 
xvii. 2). Ttie kingdom of Judah possessed 
many advantages which secured for it a 
longer continuance than that of Israel. A 
frontier less exposed to powerful enemies, a 
soil less fertile, a population hardier and 
more united, a fixed and venerated centre of 
administration and religion, an hereditary 
aristocracy in the sacerdotal caste, an arniy 
always subordinate, a succession of kings 
which no revolution interrupted : — to these 
and other secondary causes is to he attri- 
buted the fact that Judah survived her more 
populous and more powerful sister kingdom 
by 13o years, and lasted from w.c. 975 to 
ii,c. 53G. (a.) The first three kings of Judah 

M'cin to have elierishod tlic hope of re-estab- 
lishing tlieir autliority over the 'I'en Tribes; 
for sixty yoars there was war between ihc.ii 
and the kings of Israel. Tlie victory achieved 
by the daring Abij.ih brought to Judah a 
Umporary accessbiu of tetnlory. Asa ap- 
pears to have erjlargM it still farther, (b.) 
IJanani's remonslr.ujoe (2 Chr. xvi. 7) ]»re- 
pares us for lli^ reversal by Jehoshaphat 

the polity wliic'h Asa pursued towards 
Israel and Damascus. A close alliano 
up with strange rapidity between 
.Jiiil'ih and Nr.U’L .lehoshapliat, active ami 
[Ut'-'ix'idus, repel leil noiiiail invaders from 
iht' dest-rt, embed the aggres‘«ive spirit of 

11 - lu'aier iieighl'niiis, ami made his infin- 
eme flit <‘\en aumng the riiilistines ami 
Aiabians. Amaydah, flushed with the re- 
covery of Mdoin, provoked a war with his 
nmre pow i i I'ul conteiuporary Jehoash the 
eoTi'juemr of the Syrians ; and Jerusalem 
was eutero<l ami plunderc<i by the Israelites, 
t’mler ry./iaU ami J<itham, Jmluh long en- 
jayed political and religious prosperity, till 
Airaz hec.ime the tvihutary and >assal of Tig- 
lath-I'ileser, (e.) Already in the fatal grasp 
i f '\>fAyiia, Judah was yet Spared for a clie- 
{|uertd exisienee of almost another century 
and u half after the termination of the king- 
dom of Israel. The consummation of the 
ruitt came upon them in the destruction of 
the Temple by the haml of Is’cbii^caradan, 
amid the wailings of prophets, and the taunts 


of heathen tribes released at length from the 
yoke of Darld. 

JU'DAS, sumamed BAR'SABAS, a leading 
member of the Apostolic church at Jeru- 
salem (Acts XT. 22), endued with the gift 
of prophecy (ver. 32), chosen with Silas to 
accompany Paul and Barnabas as delegates 
to the church at Antioch, to make known 
the decree concerning the terms of admission 
of the Gentile converts (ver. 27). After em- 
ploying their prophetical gifts for the con- 
firmation of the Syrian Christians in the 
faith, Judas went back to Jerusalem. 

JU'DAS OF GALILEE, the leader of a 
popular revolt '* in the days of the taxing *' 
(f.e. the census, under the prefecture of P. 
Sulp. CJiiirinus, a.d. 6, a.u.c. 759), referred 
to by Gamaliel in his speech before the San- 
hedrim (Acts V. 37). According to Josephus, 
Judas was a Gaulonite of the city of Gamala, 
probably taking his name of Galilacan from 
his insurrection having had its rise in Ga- 
lilee. His revolt had a theocratic character, 
the watchw'ord of which was, “ We have no 
Lord or master but God.*' Judas himself 
perished, and his followers were dispersed. 
With his fellow-insurgent Sadoc, a Pharisee, 
JiMlas is represented by Josephus as the 
founder of a fourth sect, in addition to the 
Pharisees, Sadducces, and Essones, The 
Claulonitcs, as his followers were called, may 
be regarded as the. doctrinal ancestors of the 
Zealots and Sicarii of later days. 

JU'DAS ISCAKTOT. He is sometimes 
called “ the son of Simon ** (John vi. 71, xiii. 
2, 20), but more commonly called (the three 
Synoptic Gospels give no other name) Isca- 
riotes (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 
10, &c.). In the three lists of the Twelve 
there is added in each case the fact that he 
was tlie betrayer. The name Iscariot has 
rcceivctl many interpretations more or less 
conjectural. The most probable are — (1) 
From Kcrioth (Josh. xv. 25), in the tribe of 
Judah. On this hypothesis his position 
among the Twelve, the rest of whom be- 
longed to Galilee (Acts ii. 7), would be ex- 
ceptional ; and this has led to (2) From 
Kartha in Galilee (Kartan, A.V. Josh. xxi. 
32). (3) From srorira^ a leathern apron, 

the name being applied to him as the bearer 
of the bag and=- Judas with the apron. — Of 
the life of Judas, before the appearance of hU 
name in the lists of the Apostles, we know 
absolutely nothing. What that appearance 
implies, however, is that he had previously 
deedared himself a disciple. He was drawn# 
ns the others were, by the preaching of the 
Bajitis^ or his own Messianic hopes, or the 
“ gracious words ** of the new Teacher, to 
leave his former life, and to obey the call of 
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IlM Fropliel of Naimth* The oholoe wm 
not iiiade» we muel remember, without a pre- 
rision of its Issue (John t 1. 64). The germs 
of the evil, in all likelihood, unfolded them- 
selves gradually. The rules to which the 
Twelve were subject in their first Journey 
(Matt. X. 9, 10) sheltered him from the 
temptation that would have been most dan- 
gerous to him. The new form of life, of 
which wc find the first traces in Luke riii. 8, 
brought that temptation with it. As soon as 
tho Twelve were recognised as a body, travel- 
ling hither and thither with their Master, 
receiving money and other offerings, and re- 
distributing what they received to the poor, 
it became necessary that some one should act 
as the steward and almoner of the small 
society, and this fell to Judas (John zii. 6, 
xiii. 29). The Galilean or Judaean jicasant 
found himself entrusted with larger sums of 
money than before, and with this there came 
covetousness, unfaithfulness, cmbeszlcment. 
It was impossible after this that he could 
foci at case with One who asserted so clearly 
and sharply the laws of faithfulness, duty, 
unselfishness. The narrative of Matt, xzvh, 
Mark xi v., places this history in close connexion 
with the fact of tho betrayal. It leaves the 
motives of the betrayer to conjecture. During 
tho days that intervened between the supper 
at Bethany and the Paschal or quasi-Paschal 
gathering, he appeared to have concealed his 
treachery. At the last Supper be is present, 
looking forward to the consummation of his 
guilt as drawing nearer every hour. Then 
come the sorrowful words which showed him 
that his design was known. ** One of you 
shall betray me.” After this there comes on 
him that paroxysm and insanity of guilt as 
of one whose human soul was posKcsscd by 
the Spirit of Kvil— “ Satan cntcrod into him ” 
(John xiii. 27). He knows that garden in 
which his Master and bis companions had so 
often rested after the weary work of the day. 
He comes, accompanied by a band of officers 
and servants (John xviii. 3), with the kiss 
which was probably the usual salutation of 
the disciples. The words of Jesus, calm and 
gentle as they were, showed that this was 
what embittered the treachery, and made the 
suffering it inflicted more acute (Luke xxii. 
48). What followed in the confusion of that 
night the Gospels do not record. The fever 
of the crime passed away. There came back 
on him the recollection of the sinless right- 
eousnessof the Master he had wronged (Matt, 
xxvii. 8). He repented, and his guilt and 
all that had tempted him to it became hate- 
ftil. He carried hack the thirty pieces of 
Mirer to the chief priests, and confessed his 
alib hoping perhaps that good might yet he i 


done iy this assertion of Christ's innooenoe. 
Their only answer was to throw the responsi- 
bility upon him ; and easting down the money 
on the pavement of the Temple he went and 
hanged himself. His death was made more 
horrible to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
by the circumstance recorded by St. Luke in 
the Acts ; but most awfUl of all is the sen- 
tence which was more than once pronounced 
upon him by tbo Lord, and with which Peter 
dismisses his name from the apostles' list, 
**f!rom which Judas by transgression fell, 
that As might go to his oum place,** With a 
scrupulousness which is tho most striking 
example of religious formalism glossing over 
moral deformity, the chief priests decided 
that the thirty silver pieces, as the price of 
blood, must not be put back into the treasury, 
so they purchased with them the potter's 
field, without the city, as a burial place for 
strangers. It seems to ho implied in tho 
narrative that the field thus purchased was also 
the place where Judas committed suicide, and 
the double memorial of the scene and the price 
of blood was preserved by its name, Aceldama, 
the field of blood (Matt, xxvii. 3-10; Acts i. 
18, 19). It is hardly necessary to point out 
that ** purchased " in tho latter passage is 
an instance of a common figure of spoccii, 
implying indirect agency. [AcKimAaiA.} 
JUDE, or JU'DAS, LEBBE'US and TIIAD- 
DE*US (A. V. Judas the brother of James 
one of the Twelve Apostles ; a member, toge - 
ther Tvith his namesake ** Iscariot," James 
the son of Alphacus, and Simon Zclotcs, of 
the last of the three sections of the Apostolic 
body. Tho name Judas only, without any 
distinguishing mark, occurs in the lists given 
by St. Luke vi. 16 ; Acts i. 13 ; and in .)ohn 
xiv. 22 (where wc find ** Judas not Iscariot " 
among the Apostles), but the Ai>ostle ha^ 
been generally identified with “ I.rhbeu§ 
whoso surname was Vbaddous " (Matt. x. 3 ; 
Mark iii. 18). Much difference of opinion 
has existed from the earliest times as to the 
right interpretation of the words 'lovfiov 
*la#rfa^ov• Tlic generally received opinion is 
that the A. V. is right in translating Judas 
the brother of James,** But we prefer to 
follow nearly all the most eminent critical 
authorities, and render the words ** Judas 
the son of James." The name of Jude occurs 
only once in the Gos|»e] narrative (John xiv. 
22). Nothing is certainly known of the later 
history of the Aflietlo. Tradition connects 
him with the foundation of the church at 
Edessa. 

JU»DAS MACCABAE’US. [Macca»kj«.1 

JU'DAS, THE LORD’S BROTHER. Among 
:he brethren of oar Lord mentioned by the 
people of Rarareih (Matt. xiR. 88 $ Mark vL 
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8) occora a ** Judas,** who has been some- 
times identified with the Apoi^e of the same 
name. It has been eonsidem with more 
probability that he was the writer of the 
Epistle which bears the name of ** Jude the 
brother of James.’* 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF. Its author was 
probably Jude, one of the brethren of Jesus, 
the subject of the preceding artrcle. Although 
the canonicity of this Epistle was questioned 
in the earliest ages of the Church, there never 
was any doubt of its genuineness. The ques- 
tion was never whether it was the work of 
an impostor, but whether its author was of 
sufficient weight to warrant its admission 
into the Canon. This question was gradually 
decided In its favour. There are no data 
from which to determine its date or place of 
writing. The object of the Epistle Is plainly 
enough announced, ver. 3 : the reason for 
this exhortation is given ver. 4. The re- 
mainder of the Epistle is almost entirely 
occupied by a minute depiction of the adver- 
saries of the faith. The Epistle closes by 
briefly reminding the readers of the oft-re* 
peated prediction of the Apostles — among 
whom the writer seems not to rank himself 
— that the faith would bo assailed by such 
enemies as ho has depicted (ver. 17-19), ex- 
horting them to maintain their own stead- 
fastness in the Lilith (ver. 20, 21), while they 
earnestly sought to rescue others from the 
corrupt example of those licentious livers 
(ver. 22, 23), and commending them to the 
power of God in language which /orcibly 
recalls the closing benediction of the Epistle 
to the Romans (ver. 24, 25; cf. Rom. xvi. 
25-27). This Epistle presents one peculiarity, 
which, us we learn from St. Jerome, caused 
its authority to bo impugned in very early 
times — the supposed citation of apocryphal 
waitings (ver. 9, 14, 15), The former of 
these passages, containing the reference to 
the contest of the archangel Michael and the 
devil ** about the body of Moses,” w;is sup- 
posed by Origen to have been founded on a 
Jewish work called the “ Assumption of 
Moses,** Ah regards the supposed quotation 
from the JhKik of Enoch, the question is not 
Mi clear whether St. Jude is making a cita- 
tion from a work alrea^ly in the hands of his 
readers, or is employing a traditionary x)ro- 
ph€*cy not at that time committed to writing. 
The largor portion of this Epistle (ver. 8-16) 
is almost identical in latiguago and subject 
with a part of the Second Epistle of Teter 
(2 Pet. it, 1-19). This question is examined 
in the article Piitku, Skconu Eiusti.k of. 

JUDiGES. The Judges were temporary 
and apeeiat deliverers, sent by God to deliver 
the iaraelites from their oppressors, not su- 


preme magistrates, succeeding to the authority 
of Moses, and Joshua. Their power only 
extended over portions of the country, and 
some of them were contemporaneous. Their 
name in Hebrew is Shophetitn, which is the 
same as that for ordinary jttdges, nor is it 
applied to them in a different sense.'*’ For, 
though tneir first work was that of deliverers 
and leaders in war, they then administered 
justice to the people, and their authority 
supplied the want of a regular government. 
But the only recognised central authority 
was still the oracle at Shiloh, which sunk 
into a system of priestly weakness and dis- 
order under Eli and his sons. Even while 
the administration of Samuel gave something 
like a settled government to the South, there 
was scope for the irregular exploits of Sam- 
son on the borders of the PhHistiiies; and 
Samuel at last established his authority as 
Judge and prophet, but still as the servant of 
Jehovah, only to see it so abused by bis sons 
as to exhaust the patience of the people, who 
at length demanded a Kino, after the pattern 
of the surrounding nations. The following 
is a list of the Judges, whose history U given 
under their respective names : — 

First Servitude, to Mesopotamia-— 

First Jiidpe: Otmnikl. 

Second Servitude, to Moab — 

Second Jiulge : Eiivn ; 

Third Judge : Suamuae. 

Third Servitude, to Jabin and Sisera — 
Fourth Judge : Deuokaii and Barak. 

Fourth Servitude, to Midiaii — 

Fifth Judge: Giukon ; 

Sixth Judge : Auimelecii ; 

Seventh Judge : Tola ; 

Eighth Judge : Jaiu. 

Fifth Servitude, to Ammon — - 
Ninth Judge: Jefiithau ; 

Tenth Judge: Iuzan ; 

Etvrenth Judge : Eluk ; 

Twelfth Judge : A boon. 

Sl.xth Servitude, to the Philistines 
Thirteenth Judge : Samson ; 

Fourteenth Judge : Eli. 

Fifteenth Judge : Samvel. 

On the Chronology of the Judges, see the 
Tollowing article. 

JUDGES, BOOK OF, of which the book of 
Ruth formed originally a part, contains the 
history firom Joshua to Samson. As the history 
af the Judges occupies by far the greater part 
af the narrative, and is at the same time the 
listofy of the people, the title of the whole 
Uook is derived from that portion. The book 

* Tli« Htibrpw word la tho Muos m that of the Can 
thaglnUii Hullktea,*' tha nsmo of ths moglatrataa whost 

wo find In iho tlmo of tba Funic wara. 
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maj be dWided into two parts — (I.) Oh. 
l.-xvi. — The subdivisions are — (a) i.-ii. 5, 
which may be considered as a first introduc- 
tion, giving a summary of the results of the 
war carried on against the Canaanites by the 
several tribes on the west of Jordan after 
Joshua's death, and forming a continuation 
of Josh. xii. (6) ii. 6-iii. 6. — This is a second 
introduction, standing in nearer relation to 
the following history, (e) iii. 7-xvi. — The 
words, •• and the children of Israel did evil 
in the sight of the Lord,” which had been 
already used in ii. 11, are employed to intro- 
duce the history of the thirteen J udges com- 
prised in this hook. An account of six of 
these thirteen is given at greater or less 
length. The account of the remaining Hcvcn 
is very short, and merely attached to the 
longer narratives. We may observe in ge- 
neral on this portion of the book, that it is 
almost entirely a history of the wars of 
deliverance. (II.) Ch. xvii.-xxi. — This part 
has no formal connexion with the preced- 
ing, and is often called an appendix. No 
mention of the Judges occurs in it. It con- 
tains allusions to “ the house of God,” the 
ark, and the high-pricst. The period to 
which the narrative relates is simi}ly marked 
by the expression, when there was no king 
in Israel” (xix. 1 ; cf. xviii. 1). It records 
(a) the conquest of Laish by a portion of the 
tribe of Dan, and the establishment there of 
the idolatrous worship of Jehovah already 
instituted by Micah in Mount Ephraim. (/>) 
The almost total extinction of the tribe of 
Benjamin. The dale is marked by the men- 
tion of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron 
(xx. 28). From the above account it will be 
observed that the history ceases with Samson, 
excluding Eli and Samuel ; and then at this 
point two historical pieces are added — xvii.- 
xxl. and the book of Iluth — independent of 
the general plan and of each other. This 
is sufficiently explained by the supposition, 
that the books from J udges to 2 Kings formed 
one work. [Kings, Books of.] In this 
case the histories of Eli and Samuel, so 
closely united between themselves, are only 
deferred on account of their close connexion 
with the rise of the monarchy. And Judg. 
xvii.-xxi. is inserted both as an illustration 
of the sin of Israel during the time of the 
Judges, in which respect it agrees with i.-xvi., 
and as presenting a contrast with the better 
order prevailing in the time of the kings. 
If we adopt the view, that Judges to 2 Kings 
form one book, the final arrangement of the 
whole must have been after the thirty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin's captivity, or n.c. 662 
(3 K. XXV. 27.) — The time commonly assigned 
to the period contained in this book is 209 


years. ' The dates which are given amount to 
410 years whfn reckoned consecutively ; and 
Acts xiii. 20 would show that this was the 
computation commonly adopted, as the 450 
years seem to result from adding 40 years for 
Eli to the 410 of this book. But a difficulty 
is created by xi. 26, and In a still grcatci 
degree by I K. vi. I, where the whole period 
from the Exodus to the building of the 
Temple is stated as 480 years. On the 
whole, it seems safer to give up the attempt 
to ascertain tlie chronology exactly. The 
successive narratives give us the history o. 
only parts of the country, and some of the 
occurrences may have been contemi)orarv 
(X. 7). 

JUDGMENT-IIALL. The word Praeto. 
rittm is so translated five times in the A. V. 
of the N. T. ; and in those five passages it 
denotes two different places. 1. In John 
xviii. 28, 33, xxix. 9, it is the residence 
which Pilate occupied when he visitetl Jeru- 
salem. The site of Pilate’s praetorium in 
Jerusalem has given rise to much dispute, 
some supposing it to be the j^alace of king 
Herod, others the lower of Antonia ; but it 
was probably the latter, which was then and 
long afterwards the citadel of .lerusalem. 
2. In Acts xxiii, 35 ITerod's judgment-hall 
or praetorium in Caesarea was douhtle'is a 
part of that magnificent range of building**, 
the erection of which by king lleriid is d<*- 
scribed in Josephus. — The word “ palace,” 
or “Caesar’s court,” in ih.e A. V. of Phil, i, 
13, is a translation of the same word prae- 
toriuin. It may litre have denoted the 
quarter of that detachment of the i’raelorian 
Guards which w'as in immediate attendamt* 
upon the emperor, and had barracks in Mount 
Palatine. 

JU'DITH, the heroine of the apoorvfdiai 
bo<ik which bears her name, who appeals a‘> 
an ideal type of piety (Jud. viii. ft), b* awi\ 
(xi. 21), courage, and chastity (xvi. 22 If i. 

JU’DITH, THE B(J(>K uK one of ihc 
booJi.s of the Apocrypha, like tliiit. of 
belongs to the speeirnen^ of fiistorn al 

fiction. The narrative of the n igri of “ N< - 
buchadnezzar king of ” (i. 1), the 

campaign of Ilolofernes, and the deliverurue 
of Bcihulitt, tlirough the stiatugem and c«iur- 
age of the Jewdsh heroine, eonuiiiis too many 
and too serious difficuHies, fioth historie.d 
and geogra})hical, to allow' of the supposition 
that it is either literally true, or even <ure- 
fully moulded on truth. It belongs to the 
Muccabucan period, which it rcfiects not only 
in its general spirit but even in its snialle* 
traits. The text exists at present iit two 
distinct recensions, the Greek and the Latin. 
The former evidently i» the truer repre^^enu- 
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tive of tho OTlg:lnal, and it Becms cortaln that 
the Latin was derived, in the main, from the 
Greek by a series of sueoeBsive alterations. 

JU'LIA, a Christian woman at Rome, pro- 
bably the wife, or perhaps the sister, of Philo- 
logus, in connexion with whom she is saluted 
by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 15). 

JU'LIUS, the centurion of ** Augustus* 
band,** to whose charge St. Paul was de- 
livered when he was sent prisoner from 
Caesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, 3). 

JU*NIA, a Christian at Rome, mentioned 
by St. Paul as one of his kinsfolk and fellow- 
prisoners, of note among the Apostles, and 
in Christ before St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 7). 

JUNIPER (I K. xix. 4, 5 ; Ps. cxx. 4 ; 
Job XXX. 4). The word which is rendered 
in A. V. juniper is beyond doTiht a sort of 
broom, Genista monospcrina, G. racUun of 
Forskkl, answering to the Arabic Rethem, It 
is very abundant in the desert of Sinai, and 
affords shade and protection, both in heat 
and storm, to travellers. The Rothem is a 
loguminous plant, and bears a white flower. 
It is also found in Spain, Portugal, and 
Palestine. 

JU'PITER (the Greek Zeus). Antiochus 
Rpiphancs dedicated the Temple ut Jerusalem 
to the service of Zeus Olympius (2 Marc. vi. 
2), and at tho same time the rival temjdc on 
Gerizim was devoted to Zeus Xenius {Jupiter 
hospitality Vulg. ). The Olympian Zeus was the 
national god of the Hellenic race, as will as 
the supreme ruler of the heathen world and 
as such formed the true opposite to Jehovah. 
The application of the second epithet, “ the 
God of hospitality,** is more obscure. Ju- 
piter or Zeus is mentioned in one passage of 
the N. T., on the oecasion of St. Paul’s visit 
to Lystra (Acts xiv. 1 2, 13), where the expres- 
jiion ^‘Jupiter, wliich was before their city,** 
means that his temple was outside the city. 

JUfST'UiS. 1, A siirnameof Joseph culled Bar- 
sabufl (Acts i. 23). — 2. A Christian at Corinth, 
svith whom St. Paul lodged (Acts xviii. 7). — 
a. A surname of Jesus, a friend of St. Paul 
(Col. iv. 11). 


r^ABZEE*L, one of the “cities’* of the 
IV tribe of Judah (Josh, xv, 21 ), the native 
place of the great hero Renaiah-ben-Jehoiada 
(2 Sam. xxiil. 20; I CUr. xi. 22). After the 
captivity it was reinhabitod by the Jews, and 
appears as Jkkabxkki.. 

KA'OKSH. KA*I)ESn-BARNE*A (Kadesh 
means holp : it is the same w^ord as the 
Arable name for Jerusalem, El-Khudt), This 
place, the scone of Miriam’s death, was the 
farthest point which the Israelites reached in 


their direct road to Canaan ; it was also that 
whence the spies were sent, and where, on 
their return, the people broke out into mur- 
muring, upon which their strictly penal term 
of wandering began (Num. xiii. 3, 26, xiv. 
29-33, XX. 1 ; Dcut. li. 14). It is probable 
that the term “ Kadesh,’* though applied to 
signify a “ city,** yet had also a wider appli- 
cation to a region, in which Kadesh-Meribah 
certainly, and Kadesh-Bamea probably, indi- 
cates a precise spot. In Gen. xiv. 7 Kadesh 
is identified with En-Mishpat, the “ fountain 
of judgment,’* and is connected with Tamar 
or Ilazazon Tamar. Precisely thus stands 
Kadcsh-Barnca in the books of Numbers and 
Joshua (comp. Eaek. xlvii. 19, xlviiL 28 ; 
Num. xxxiv. 4 ; Josh. xv. 3). The name of 
the place to which the spies returned is 
“ Kadesh ** simply, in Num. xiii. 26, and is 
there closely connected with the “ wilderness 
of Paran ;** yet the “wilderness of Zin ** 
stands in near conjunction, as the point 
whence the “ search ** of the spies commenced 
(vcr. 21). Again, in Num. xx., we find the 
people encamped in Kadesh after reaching 
the wilderness of Zin. Hence it has been 
supposed that there were two places of the 
name of Kadesh, one in the wilderness of 
Parun, and the other in that of Zin ; but it 
is more probable that only one place is meant, 
for whether these tracts were contiguous, and 
KadCwsh on their common border, or ran into 
each other, and embraced a common terri- 
tury, to W’Uich tbc name “ Kadesh,** in an 
extended sense, might be given, Is compara- 
tively unimportant. Kadesh must be placed 
in a site near where the mountain of the 
Amorites descends to the low region of the 
Arabah and Dead Sea ; but its exact locality 
cannot be ascertained. Dean Stanley would 
identify it with Petra. 

K AD' Ml EL, one of the Lovites who with 
his family returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Kzr. ii. 40 ; Neh. vii. 43). He and 
his house are prominent in history on three 
occasions (Kzr. iii. 9 ; Neh. ix. 4, 5, x. 9). 

K A D'M UNITES, THE, a people named in 
Gen. XV. 19 only ; one of the nations who at 
that time occupied the land promised to the 
descendants of Abram. The name is pro- 
bably a synonym for the Bkne-Kkdem — the 
“ children of the East.** 

KA’NAll. 1. One of the places which 
formed the landmarks of the boundary of 
Asher ; apparently next to Zidon-rabbah, or 
“great Zidon ** (Josh. xix. 28). — 2. The 
River, a stream falling into the Mediterra- 
nean, which formed the division between the 
territories of Ephraim and Manasseb, the 
former on the south, tbc latter on the norib 
(Josh. xvi. 8, xvii. 9L 
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KARE'AH, the ftither of Johanan and 
Jonatban, \rho supported Qedaliah’s autho- 
rity and arenged his murder (Jer. x1. 8, IS, 
15» 16, xU. 11, IS, 14, 16, xlii. i, 8, xliU. 2 
4, 5). 

KAR'KOR, the place in which Zebah an< 
Zalmunna were again routed by Gideon 
(Judg, Tiii. 10), must hare been on the east of 
Jordan. 

KE'DAR, the second in order of the son! 
of Ishmael (Gen. xxr. IS ; 1 Chr. I. 29), and 
the name of a great tribe of the Arabs, 
settled on the north-west of the peninsula 
and the confines of Palestine. The ** glory 
of Kedar *’ U recorded by the prophet Isaiah 
(xxi. 18-17) in the burden upon Arabia, 
and its importance may' also be inferred 
from the “ princes of Kedar ’* mentioned by 
£s. (xxYii. 21),* as well as the pastoral cha- 
racter of the tribe. They appear also to hare 
been, like the wandering tribes of the present 
day, “ archers ** and “ mighty men ” (Is. 
xxi. 17 ; comp. Ps. cxx. 5). That they also 
settled in villages or towns, we find from 
Isaiah (xlii. 11). The tribe seems to have 
been one of the most conspicuous of ali 
the Ishmaelite tribes, and hence the Rab- 
bins call the Arabians universally by thi: 
name. 

KE'DEMAII, the youngest of the sons ol 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15 ; 1 Chr. i. 31). 

K£' DEMOTH, one of the towns in the dis- 
trict cast of the Dead Sea allotted to the trilte 
of Reuben (Josh. xlii. 1 8) ; given to the 
Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 37 ; 1 Chr. vi, 
79). It possibly conferred its name on the 
“ wilderness,” or uncultivated pasture land, 
‘*of Kedemoth ** (Num. xxi. 23; Dcut. ii. 
26, 27, Ac.). 

KE'DESH. 1. In the extreme south of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 23). — 8. A city of Issaclmr, 
allotted to the Gershonite Levites (I Chr. vi. 
*72). The Kedesh mentioned among the 
cities whose kings were slain by Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 22), in company with Megtddo 
and Jokneam of Carmel, would seem to have 
been this city of Issachar. — 3. Kkdksh : also 
Kkoicsu rn Galilek : and once, Judg. iv. 0, 
Kkoksh-Naputali. One of the fortified 
cities of the tribe of Naphtali, named betwetm 
Ilaxor and Edret (Josh. xix. 87) ; appciinted 
as a city of refuge, and allotted with its 
"suburbs” to tlm Gershonito Levih's (xx. 7, 
xxi. 82 ; 1 Chr. vi. 76). It was the resi- 
dence of Barak (Judg. iv. 6), and there he 
and Deborah assembled the tribes of Zcbulun 
and Naphtali before the confiict, being pro- 
bably, as its name implies, a " holy ptiico ” of 
great antiquity. It was taken by Tiglath- 
Plieser in the reign of Pekab (2 K. xr. 29). 

It U identified with the village which 


lies 4 miles to the N.W. of the upper part of 
the Sea of Merom. 

KED'RON, properly Kidron. [Kmxoif.] 
KElLAH, a city of the Shefelah or low- 
land district of Judah (Josh. xv. 44). It 
main interest consists in its connection with 
David (1 Sam. xxiii. 7-13). It is reprcsentetl 
by Kila^ a site with ruins, on the lower road 
flrom Bdt Jibrin to Hebron. 

KEM'UEL, son of Nahor by Milcah, and 
father of Aram (Gen. xxii. 21). 

KEENAN = Caiman, the son of Enos (1 Chr. 
1. 2). 

KE'NAZ, son of Eliphaa, the son of Esau, 
was one of the dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
15, 42; 1 Chr. i. 53). 

KE'NEZITE,or KENIZZITE (Gen. xv. 19), 
an Edomitish tribe (Num. xxxii. 12 ; Josh. 

xiv. 6, 14). 

KE'NITE, THE, and KE'NITES, THE, a 
tribe or nation, first mentioned in company 
with the Kenixsites and Kadmonites (Gen. 

xv. 19). Their origin is hidden from iis. 
Rat we may fairly infer that they were a 
branch of the larger nation of Midi an — 
from the fact that Jethro, who in Exodus 
(see ii. 15, 16, Iv. 19, Ac.) is represented as 
dwelling in the land of Midian, and as priest 
or prince of that nation, is in Judges (i. 10, 
iv. 11) as distinctly said to have been a 
Kcnite. The important services rendered by 
the sheikh of the Kenites to Moses during a 
time of great pressure and difficulty, were 
reWiYded by the latter with a promise of 
firm friendship between the two peoples. 
The connexion then commenced lasted as 
firmly as a connexion could lust between a 
settled people like Israel and one whose ten- 
dencic?s were so ineradicably nomadic as the 
Kenites. They seem to have accompanied 
the Hebrews during their wanderings (Num. 
xxiv. 21, 22 ; Judg. i. IG ; comp. 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 15), liut the wanderings of Israel 
over, they forsook the neigh bourhfXHl of the 

owns, and ljet<N)k themselves to freer air — 
to "the wilderness of Judah, which is to the 
south of Arad” (Judg. I. 10). But one of 
the sheiklis of the tribe, Ileber by name, Imd 
wandered north instead of south (Judg. iv. 
II). The most remarkable development of 
bis people is to be fbundhi the sector family 
>f the RKcnAiiiTKs. 

KF/NIZZITE. (Gen. XV. 19). (Kkniwitm.) 
KF/REN-HAP^PUCH, the youngest of the 
daughters of Job, bom to him daring the 
period of his reviving prosperity (Job xlii^ 14). 

RKTU*BAH, the wito whom Abraham 
"added and totdt” (A^ T- again toedt”) 
tM»sides, or after the deaHi fiiurah (Gen. 
XV. 1 ; 1 Otr. i. S2k Hm# eritles think 
hat Abraham- miiitnih aftor 8arahV 
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death; but it is more probable that he took 
her daring Sarah*s lifetime (eomp. Gen. ztU* 
17; zYiii. 11; Rom. iy. 19; Heb. zi. 12)* 
That the was strictly speaking his wife is also 
yery uncertain. In the' record In 1 Chr. L 
82» she is called a ** concubine *’ (comp. Oen. 
zzy. 9 ). 

KEY. The key of a natire Oriental lock 
is a piece of wood, flrom 7 inches to 2 feet in 
length, fitted with wires or short nails, which, 
being inserted laterally into the hollow bolt 
which senres as a lock, raises other pins 
within the staple so as to allow the bolt to be 
drawn back. But it is not difficult to open 
a lock of this kind even without a viz. 
with the finger dipped in paste or other ad- 
hesive substance. The passage Cant. v. 4, 5, 
is thus probably explained. 

KEZl'A, the second of the daughters of 
Job, bom to him after his recovery (Job 
xlii. 14). 

KEZrz. of Benjamin (Josh. zvUi. 21) and 
the eastern border of the tribe. 

KIB'ROTH-UATTA'AVAII, Num. xl. 34 ; 
mai*g> ** the graves of lust’* (comp, .xxxiii. 
17). From there being no change of spot 
mentioned between it and Taberah in xi. 3, 
it is probably, like the latter, about three 
days’ Journey from Sinai (x. 33), and near 
the sea (zi. 22, 31). If J/tldherd be Haze- 
roth, then “ the graves of lust ” may be per- 
haps within a day’s journey thence in the 
direction of Sinai. 

KID. [Goat.] 

KIU’1U)N (or KED’RON), TITP: BROOK, 
a torrent or valley — not a “brook,” as in the 
A. V. — close to Jerusalem. It lay between 
the city and the Mount of Olives, and was 
crossed by David In his flight (2 Sum, xv. 23, 
comp. 30), and by our Lord on Ilis way to 
Geths<*mane (John xviii. 1 ; comp. Mark xiv. 
20 ; l^uke xxii. 39). Its connexion with these 
two occurrences is alone sufficient to leave no 
doubt that the Kidron is the deep ravine on 
the cast of Jerusalem, now commonly known 
us the “ Valley of Jehoshaphat.” (Map, p. 
249.] The distinguishing peculiarity of the 
Kidron valley — that in respect to which it is 
most frequently mentioned in the O. T.— is 
the impurity which appears to have been 
ascrilM'd to it. In the time of Josiah it was 
the common cemetery of the city (2 K. 
xxiil. 6 ; comp. Jer. zxvi. 23, “ graves of 
the common people ”)• At present it is the 
favourite rcstlng*place of Moslems and Jews, 
the fbrmer on the west, the latter on the oast 
of the valley. The ohannel of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat is nothing ntore than the dry 
bed of a wintry torrent, bcfitlng marks of 
bidng oecAsicmally swept by a largo 
volume of water. 


KINO, the name of the Supreuue Ruler of 
the Hebrews during a period of about 500 
years previous to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, B.o. 586. The immediate occasion of 
the substitution of a regal form of govern- 
ment for that of Judges, seems to have been 
the siege of Jabesh-Gilead by Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 1, zii. 12), and 
the refusal to allow the inhabitants of that 
city to capitulate, except on humiliating and 
cruel conditions (1 Sam. xi. 2, 4-6). The 
conviction seems to have forced itself on the 
Israelites that they could not resist their for- 
midable neighbour unless they placed them- 
selves under the sway of a king, like sur- 
rounding nations. Concurrently with this 
conviction, disgust had been excited by the 
corrupt administration of justice under the 
sons of Samuel, and a radical change was 
desired by them in this respect also (1 Sam. 
viii. 3-5). Accordingly the original idea of 
a Hebrew king was twofold : first, that be 
should lead the people to battle in time of 
war ; and, 2ndly, that he should execute Judg- 
ment and justice to them in war and in peace 
(1 Sam. viii. 20). In both respects the de- 
sired end was attained. To form a correct 
idea of a Hebrew king, we must abstract our- 
selves from the notions of modern Europe, 
and realise the position of Oriental sovereigns. 
Besides being commander-in-chief of the 
army, supreme judge, and absolute master, 
as it were, of the lives of his subjects, the 
king exercised the power of imposing taxes on 
them, and of exacting from them personal 
service and labour. And the degree to which 
the exaction of personal labour might be 
earned on a special occasion is illustrated by 
King Solomon’s requirements for building 
the temple. In adiiition to these earthly 
powers, the King of Israel had a more awful 
claim to respect and obedience. He was the 
vicegerent of Jehovah (I Sain. x. 1, xvi. 13), 
and as it were His son, if just and holy 
2 Sam. vil. 14 ; Ps. Ixxxix. 26, 27, ii. 6, 7). 
ilo bad been set apart as a consecrated ruler. 
Upon bis head had been poured the holy 
anointing oil, which had hitherto been re- 
served exclusively for the priests of Jehovah. 
Ho had become, in fact, emphatically “the 
Lord’s Anointed.” A ruler in whom so 
much authority, human and divine, was em- 
bodied, was naturally distinguished by out- 
ward honours and hixuries. Ho had a court 
of Oriental magnificence. When the power 
of the kingdom was at its height, he sat on 
a throne of ivory, covered with pure gold, at 
the feet of which were two figures of Bone, 
The king was dressed iu royal robee (I K* 
xzU. 10 ; 2 Chr. xviii. 9) ; his insiguia were* 
a crown or diadem of pure gold, or perhaps 
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radiant with precious gems (2 Sam. i. 10^ 
aii, 30 ; 2 K. zi. 12 ; Fs. zxi. 3), and a rojral 
sceptre. Those who approached him did 
him obeisance, bowing down and touching the 
ground with their foreheads (1 Sam. xziv. 8 
2 Sam. zix. 24) ; and this was done even by 
a king’s wife, the mother of Solomon (1 K. i. 
1 6). Their officers and subjects called them* 
selves his servants or slaves, though they do 
not seem habitually to have given way to 
such extravagant salutations as in the Cbal* 
daean and Persian courts (1 Sam. xvii. 32; 34, 
36, XX. 8 ; 2 Sam. vi. 20 ; Dan. ii. 4). As 
in the East to this day, a kiss was a sign 
of respect and homage (1 Sam. x. I, perhaps 
Ps. ii. 12). He lived in a splendid palace, 
with porches and columns (1 K. vii. 2-7 ). All 
his drinking vessels were of gold (1 K. x. 
21). He had a large harem, which in the 
time of Solomon must have been the source 
of enormous expense. As is invariably the 
case in the great eastern monarchies at pre- 
sent, his harem was guarded by eunuchs; 
translated “ officers ” in the A. V. for the 
most part (1 Sam. viii. 15 ; 2 K. xxiv. 12, 
15; 1 K. xxti. 9 ; 2 K. viii. 6, ix. 32, 33, 
zx. 18, xxiii. 11 ; Jer. xxxviii. 7). The law 
of succession to the throne is somewhat ob- 
scure, but it seems most probable that the 
king during his lifetime named his successor. 
This was certainly the case with David (I K. 
i. 30, ii. 22) ; and with Kehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 
21, 22). At the same time, if no partiality 
for a favourite wife or son intervened, there 
would always be a natural bias of affection in 
favour of the eldest son. 

KINGS, FIRST AND SECOND ROOKS 
OF, originally only one hook in the Hebrew 
Canon, form in the LXX. and the Vulgate 
the third and fourth books of Kings (the 
books of Samuel being the first and second). 
It must also be remembered that the division 
between the books of Kings and Samuel is 
equally artificial, and that in point of fact 
the historical books commencing with Judges 
and ending with 2 Kings present the appear- 
ance of one work, giving a continuous history 
of Israel the time of Joshua to the death 
of Jehoiachlu. The Books of Kings contain 
the history firom David’s death and Solomon’s 
accession to the destruction of the kingdom of 
Judah and the desolation of Jerusalem, with 
a supplemental notice of an event that oc- 
curred after an Interval of twenty-six years, 
via. the liberation of Jehoiachin from his 
prison at Babylon, and a still further exten- 
sion to Jehoiachin’s death, the time of which 
is not known, but which was probably not 
long after his liberation. Tbe history thcre- 
fwro comprehends the whole time of the Is- 
raelitish monarchy, exclusive of the reigns 


of Saul and David. As regards the authorship 
of the books, but little difficulty presents it- 
self. The Jewish tradition, which ascribes 
them to Jeremiah, is borne out by tbe strong- 
est internal evidence, In addition to that of 
the language. The last chapter, especially 
as compared with the last chapter of the 
Chronicles, bears distinct traoaa of having 
been written by one who did not go into cap- 
tivity, but remained in Judaea after the 
destruction of the Temple. This suits Jere- 
miah. The events singled out for mention 
in the concise narrative are precisely those 
of which be bad personal knowledge, and in 
which he took special interest. The writer in 
Kings has nothing more to tell us concerning 
the Jews or Chaldees in the land of Judah, 
w?*Jch exactly agrees with the hypothesis 
that he is Jeremiah, who we know was car- 
ried down into Egypt with the fugitives. In 
fact, the date of the writing and the position 
of the writer scorn as clearly marked by the 
termination of the narrative at v. 2G, as in 
the case of the Acta of the Apostles. But 
though the general unity and continuity of 
plan lead us to assign the whole history in a 
certain sense to one author, yet it must be 
borne in mind that the authorship of tho>e 
parts of the history of uhich Jeremiah was 
nrit an eye-witness^— that is, of all before the 
reign of J^siah — would have consisted merely 
In selecting, arranging, inserting the con- 
necting phrases, and, w hen necessary, slightly 
tiioderj’iising the old hi.storicH which had been 
drawn up by contemporary prophets through 
the whole period of time. fSee e.g. 1 K. 

xiii. 32.) For, as regards the sources uf 
iiformation, it may truly be said that we 

have the narrative of contejnporai y writer^ 
throughout. There wa.s a regiilar series oj 
state-annals both for the kingdom of Judali 
and for that of Israel, which emhraeed thf‘ 
whole time comprehended in the books K»t 
Kings, or at leant to the end of tiie rei^n of 
Jt'hoiakitn (2 K. xxiv. 5;. Thr-e annals are 
constantly cited by nuiTic us ** the l>(>ok 
he Acts of Soloiiion ” (1 K. xi. -11); and 
iftcr Solomon, “ tlic* Jiook of the (.’hronirf< -i 
»f the Kings of Judah, or, Israel g. i K. 

xiv. 29, XV. 7, xvi. 5, M, 20; 2 K.* x. 3 1, 
xxiv. 5, &c.) ; and it is matdfest that the author 
if Kings had them both before bim, while he 

drew up his hUtory, in which the reigns td 
he two kingdoms arc harmonized, and tln-se 
annals constantly appealed to, Jsut, In addi- 
tion to thcM* national annals, there were also 
extant, at the time that tbe Books of Kings 
were compiled, wparate works of the sererul 
prophets who had lived in Judah and Israel. 
Thus the acta^of IJEziah, written by Isaiah^ 
verre very likely idei»tica1 with the history 
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of his reign in the national chronicles ; and 
part of tte history of Ilczckiah we know 
is identical in the chronicles and in the pro- 
phet. The chapter in Jeremiah relating 
to the destruction of the Temple (lii.) is 
identical with that in 2 K. xxiv., xxv. — 
Relation of the Books of Kings to those 
of Chronicles . — It is manifest, and is uni- 
versally admitted, that the former is by fai 
the older work. The language, which is 
quite free from the Persicisius of the Chro- 
nicles and their late ortliography, clearly 
points out its relative superiority in regard to 
age. Its subject also, embracing the king- 
dom of Israel as well as Judah, is another 
indication of its composition before the king- 
dom of Israel was forgotten, and before the 
Jewish enmity to Samaria, which isappaicnt 
in such passages as 2 Chr. xx. 37, xxv., and 
in those chapters of K/.ra (i.-vi.) which be- 
loiig to Chronicles, w'as brought to maturity. 
While the Books of Chronicles therefore 
were written especially for the Jews after 
their return from Babylon, the lh>ok of Kings 
Mas written for the M'holc of Israel, before 
their comnion national existence was hope- 
lessly quenched. Another comparinon of 
considerable interest between the two his- 
tories may bo draMn in respect to the main I 
design, tlial de^ign having u marked relation j 
h(»th to the indiMclual station of the sui^posed 
M'riters, and the peculiar circumstances of 
their country at the time of their writing. 
Jeremiah was himself a jirophet. He lived 
while the propUtdic ollitc was in full vigour, 
in his own person, in Kzekicl, and Daniel, 
and many otlnu'^, both true and fal.se. Ac- 
cordingly, Me fimi in the Books of Kings great 
proniineiK e given to the prophetic ottice. 
Kzra, on the contrary, wa.s only a prii'.st. lij 
Ins days the prophetic ottice had mIioIIv fallen 
into libejanoo. 'J’hat evidence of the Jews 
bring the pettple <>f God, which consisted in 
tin* i>r(’senee of ])rophets among them, Mas 
no nun c. But to the men of his generation, 
the distinctive in.irk of tlie continuance of 
(iod’s favour to tlieii race was the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusab ni, the restoration of 
the daily sacrillee and the Lev itical wor.ship, 
ainl the wondei fi.l and providential rcncMiil 
of the Mosaic institutions. The chief in- 
siruniimt, too, for preserving the Jewish 
ronmunt from absorption into the mass of 
IfeaiheniBin, and for maintaining their na- 
tional life till the coming of Messiah, was the 
tti'iinienance of the Temple, its ministers, and 
llM services. Hence wc see at once that the 
chief care of a good and enlightened Jew of 
the age of Kzra — and all the more If he were 
himtudf a priest — would naturally bo to en- 
ik Alice the value of the licvltical ritual, and 


the dignity of the Levitioal caste. And in 
compiling a history of the past glories of hi.s 
race, he would as naturally select such pas- 
sages as especially bore upon the sanctity of 
the priestly office, and showed the deej^ oon- 
cern taken by their ancestors in all that 
related to the honour of God*B House, and 
the support of his ministering servants. 
Hence the Lcvitical character of the Books of 
Chronicles, and the prc.'^cnce of several de- 
tailed narratives not found in the Books of 
Kings, and the more frequent reference to 
the Afosaic institutions, may most naturally 
and simply be accounted fur, without resort- 
ing to the absurd hypothesis that the cere- 
monial law w'as an invention subsequent to the 
Captivity. (2 Chr. xxlx., xxx., xxxi., com- 
pared with 2 K. xviii. is perhaps as good a 
specimen as can be selected of the distinctive 
spirit of the Chronicles. Sec also 2 Chr. 
xxvi. lG-21, compared with 2 K. xv. 5 ; 2 
Chr. xi. 13-17, xiii. 9-20, xv. 1-15, xxiii. 
2-8, compare with 2 K. xi. 5-9, and vers. 18, 

1 9, compare with ver. 1 8, and many other pa.s- 
sages.) Moreover, ui)on the principle that 
the sacred writers were influenced by natural 
h*olingt< in their selection of their materials, 
it seems most appropriate that while the 
prophetical writer in Kings deals very fully 
with the kingdom of I.sracl, in which the 
prophets %verc much more illustrious than 
in Judah, the I.evitical writer, on the con- 
trary, should concentrate all his thoughts 
rouiul .Jerusalem, where alone the Lcvitical 
ca.ste had all its power and functions, and 
should dM'cll upon all the instances preserved 
in exi.sting muniments of the deeds and even 
the minutest ministrations of the priests and 
Levites, as Mell as of their faithftilncss and 
suJferings in the cause of trutli. From the 
comparison of parallel narratives in the two 
books, it appears that tlie results arc precisely 
what would naturally arise from the circum- 
stances of the case. The waiter of the Chro- 
nicles, having the Books of Kings before him, 
made those books to a great extent the basis 
of bis ow'n. But also having his owm per- 
sonal vicMvs, predilections, and motives in 
writing, composing for a different age, and 
for people under verydiflerent circumstances; 
nd, moreover, having before him the 
original authorities from wdiich the Books of 
Kings were compiled, as well us some others, 
he naturally rearranged the older narrative as 
suited his purpose and his taste. He gave 
in full passages which the other had abridged, 
inserted what had been wholly omitted, 
omitted some thing.s which the other had in- 
serted, including nearly everything relating 
to the kingdom^ of Israel, and showed the 
colour of his own mind, not only in the na* 
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tare of the passages wbloh be selected from 
the aneient doeaments, but in the reflections 
which be fk^eqaently adds upon the events 
which he relates, and possibly also in the 
tum^ven to some of the speeches which he 
records. 

K1R«HARA'SETII (2 K. iii. 2ft). KIR- 
HA'RESH (Is. xvi. ll). KIH-IIARE'SETn 
(Is. XTi. 7). KIK-IIE'RES (Jer. xlviii. 31, 
36). These four names are all applied to 
one place, probably Kir-Moab. 

KIR'IAII, apparently an ancient or archaic 
word, meaning a city or town. It may be 
compared to the word burg ” or “ bury ** in 
our own language. Closely related to Kiriali 
is Kercth, apparently a Phoenician form, 
which occurs occasionally (Job axis. 7 ; 
ProT. viii. 3). This is familiar to us in the 
I.atin garb of Curtha^i\ and in the Parthian 
and Armenian names Oirta, Tigrano>Cerf/i. 
As a proper name it appeairs in the Bible 
under the forms of Kerioth, Kartah, Kartan ; 
besides those immediately following. 

KIRIATHA'IM. [Kiiuathaim.] 

KIR'IOTII, a place in Moab, the palaces of 
which wore threatened by Amos with de- 
struction by fire (Am. ii. 2) ; unless indeed 
the word means simply ** the cities ** — which 
is probably the case also in Jer. xlviii. 4. 

KIKOaTII, the last of the cities enumo* 
rated as belonging to the tribe of Benjamin 
(Josh, xviii. 28), probably identical with the 
better known place Kirjatii-Jkarim. 

KIIUATIIA'IM.— 1. On the east of the 
Jordan, one of the places which were taken 
possession of and rebuilt by the Kcubenites, 
and had fresh names conferred on them (Nura. 
xxxii. 37, and see 33), the first and lost of | 
which are known with s/)rne tolerable degree 
of certainty (Josh. xii. 19). It existed in 
the time of Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 23) and Eze- 
kiel (xxv. 9 — in these three passages the 
A. V. gives the name KraiATiiAiu). By Euse- 
bius it ap(>ear8 to have been well known, 
lie describes it as a village entaely of Chris- 
tians, 10 miles west of Medeba, “close to the 
Baris.’* — 2.^A town in Nuphtali not men- 
tioned in the original lists of the possession 
allotted to the tribe (see Josh. xlx. 32-39), 
but inserted in the list of cities given to the 
Oersbofiite Invites, in I Clir. (vi. 70), in 
place of Kartan in the parallel catalogue, 
Kartan being probably only a contraction 
thereof. 

KIR'JATII-AR'BA, an early name of the 
city which after tho conquest is generally 
known oa IIrbron (^osh. xiv. 1ft ; Judg. I. 
10)^ The identity of Kirjath-Arba with 
Hebron is constantly asserted (Gen. xxiii. 
2, XXXV. 27 ; Josh. xiv. 1ft, xv. 13, 51, xx. 
7,xxl. U). 


KIRVATH-AUlM, an abbreviated form 
of the name Kzrjatu-Jkarim, which oeeun 
only in Ear. ii. 2ft. 

KIR'JATH-BA'AL, [KiRJATii-jRABiif.] 

KIU'JATU-HU'ZOTIl, a place to which 
Balak accompanied Balaam immediately after 
his arrival in Moab (Num. xxii. 89). 

KIR^JATH-JE'ARIM, first menUoned as 
one of the four cities of the Gibeonites (Josh, 
ix. 17) : it next occurs as one of the land- 
marks of the northern boundary of Judah 
(xv. 9) and as the point at which the western 
and southern boundaries of Benjamin coin- 
cided (xviii. 14, 1ft) ; and in the two last 
puss;iges we find that it boro another, perhaps 
earlier, name — that of the great Canaanite 
deity Baal, namely BAAi.Aif and Kihjath- 
Baal. It is reckoned among the towns of 
Judah (xv. CO). It is included in the genea- 
logies of Judah (1 Chr. ii. ftO, 52) as founded 
by, or descended from, SiioiiAr., the son of 
Culeb-bcn-IIur. “Behind Kirjath-jearim *’ 
the band of Danites pitched their camp before 
their expedition to Mount Kpbraim and 
Lai.*«h, leaving their name attached to the 
spot f^or long after (Judg. xviii. 12). [Ma* 
iiANKii-i>AN.] Hitherto beyond the early 
sanctity implied in its bearing the name of 
Baal, there is nothing remarkable in Kir- 
jath-jearitn. It was no doubt this reputaimn 
for sanctity which made the people* of Ih-th- 
shemesh ai»pcal to its inhabitants to relieve 
them of the Ark of Jehovah, which was bring- 
ing such calamities on their untutored inev- 
pei'tence (I Sam. vi. 20, 21). In this high 
place the ark remained fur tw'cnty years (vu. 
2). At tho close of that time KirjiUh-jearim 
lo.st its Kocred treasure, on Its removal by 
David to the hou^te of Gbed-edom the GittiP' 
(I Chr. xiii. ft, fi ; 2 Chr, i. 4 ; 2 Sam, vi. 2, 
&c.). To KuHC'bius and Jerome it appear'* to 
have l>cen well known. They di’scribti it a-, 
a village at the ninth mile l)etween Jtru.'.aU ni 
ami I>ioi»p<*liH (I.ydfla). These requirenn'iit-^ 
are exactly fulfilled in the modern vilUige of 
KuricUrl- Enah -now u'juully known a« Ahu 
Ooah^ from the robber-eiiief whose head-qu:tr- 
ters it wiis — on the road from Jaffa to Jt rti- 
salem. 

KIH'JATU-SAN'NAH. [Drwni.j 

KIUMATII-SE niEU. (Judg. i. 11, 12.) 

[Dkbih.] 

KIR OP MOAB, one of t)»e two chief 
strongholds of Moab, the other being Au of 
Moau. The name occurs only in Is. xv. 1, 
though the place is probably referred to under 
he names of KiR-fiKaas, Kiii-marasktu, Are. 
t is almost i<lentteal with tho name 
by which the site of an Important city in a 
high and very strong position at the H-E. of 
the Dead flea is known at this day. Ju 
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fdtuatioD Is truly remarkable. It is built 
upon Ibe top of a steep hill, surrounded on 
all sides by a deep and narrow valley, which 
again is completely inclosed by mountains 
rising higher than the town, and overlooking 
It on all sides, 

KlSri. 1. The father of Saul; a Bcn- 
lamito of the family of Matri, according to 1 
Sam. X. 21, though descended from Bccher 
according to 1 Chr. vii. 8, coiu]>aTed with 

1 Sam. ix. 1. — 2. Son of Jehicl, and uncle 
to the preceding (1 Chr. ix. 36). — 3. A Ben- 
jamite, great grandfather of Mordccai (Ksth. 
ii. 5). — 4. A Meruritc, of the house of Mahli, 
of the tribe of I.evi. II is sons married the 
daughters of his brother Eleazar (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 21, 22, xxiv. 28, 29), apparently about 
the time of King Saul, or early in the reign 
of David, since Jcduthim the singer was the 
wm of Kish (1 Chr. vi, 44, compared with 

2 Chr. xxix. 12). 

KlSiriO.N, one of the towns on the bonn- 
dury of the tribe of Issiichar (Josh. xix. 20), 
which with its suburbs was allotted to the 
Ciershonite Levites (xxl. 28 ; A. V. Kishon)* 

Kl'SIlO.N, Till-: UlYKR, a torrent or 
winter stream of eenlral Palestine, the scene 
of two of the grainiest a<‘hk‘veim*nts of Is- 
raelite history— the defeat of Sisera (Judg. 
iv,), and the dcHlruotion of the i*rophetH of 
Baal by Elijah (I K. xviii. 40). The Ao/ir 
Mukiittu, the modern reprcsentalivc of the 
Kishon, is the drain by -which the watcr« of 
the plain of Esdraelon, and ol the mountaihs 
which enclose that plain, find their way t# the 
Mediterranean. Like most of the so-called 
“rivers” of ralestiiie, the perennial stream 
forms but a small ]»art of the Kishon. During 
the greater part of the year its upper portion 
is dry, and the stream confined to a few miles 
next the 8t‘a. The pari of the Kishon at 
w hieli the prophets of Baal were slaughtered 
by Elijah W’us doubtless close below the spot 
on Carmel where the sacrifice had taken 
place. 

KTSON, an inaccurate mode of represent- 
ing the name Kisiios (r». Ixxxiii. 9), 

KISS. Kissing the lii>s by way of affcc- 
lioaate salutation was customary amongst 
Cr^ar relatives of both sexes, both in l*atri- 
tohal and In later times (Gen. xxix. 11; 
Cant. viii. 1). Between individuals of the 
same sex, niid in a limited degree between 
those of different sexes, the kiss on the cheek 
as a murk of respect or an act of salutation 
has at all times lieeii customary in the l^ust, 
and can hardly be said to be extinct even in 
Europe. In the Christian Church the kiss 
of charity was practised not only a« a friendly 
eulutation, but a« an act symbolical of love 
And Cbrifttian brotherhood [Hou. xvi. 16 ; 1 


Cor. xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor, xl!l. 1 2 ; 1 ThoM. t, 
26 ; 1 Pei. v. 14). The written decrees of a 
sovereign are kissed in token of respect; 
even the ground is sometimes kissed by 
Orientals in the fulness of their submission 
(Gen. xli. 40; 1 Sam. xxiv. 8; Ps. Ixxii. 
9 ; &c.). Kissing is spoken of in Scripture 
as a mark of respect or adoration to idols 
(1 K. xix. 18; llos. xiii. 2). 

KITE (Ilcb. ayyah). The Hebrew word 
thus rendered occurs in three passages, Lev. 
xi. 14, Dcut. xiv. 13, and Job xxviii. 7 : in 
the tw’o former it is translated “ kite ” in the 
A. V., in the latter “ vulture.” It is enume- 
rated among the twenty names of birds men- 
tioned in Dcut. xiv. (belonging for the most 
part to the order Raptores)^ which were con- 
sidered unclean by the Mosaic Law, and for- 
bidflcn to be used as food by the l.sruclitcs. 
The allusion in Job alone affords a clue to its 
identification. The deep mines in the re- 
cesses of the mountains from which the 
labour of man extracts the treasures uf the 
earlli are there described as “ a track which 
the bird of prey hntli not known, nor hath 
the eye of the ayyah looked upon it.” The 
ayyah may possibly be the “kite,” but there 
is no certainly on the subject. 



Kite. 

KIT'UON, one of the towns from which 
Zebulun did not expel the Cauoanites (Judg. 
i. 30). In the Talmud it is identified with 
“ Zippori,” ».c. Seppheris, now Sejfktrieh, 
KIT'TIM. Twice written in the A. V. foi 
Chittim (Gen. x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. T). 
KNEADING-TKOUGHS. [BaxAn.] 
KNOP. A word employed in the A. V. tn 
translate two ’tennis which refer to some 
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architectural or ornamental object, but which 
haye nothingr in common. 1. Caphtor, This 
occurs in the description of the candlestick 
of the sacred tent in Ex. xxr. 31-36, and 
xxxvii. 17-22. 2. The second term, Peka^im^ 
18 found only tn I K. vi. 18, and rii. 24. 
The word no doubt signifies some globular 
thing resembling a small gourd, or an egg, 
though as to the character of the ornament 
we are quite in the dark. The following 
woodcut of a portion of a richly ornamented 
door-step or slab from Kouyunjik, probably 
represents something approximating to the 
** knop and the flower ** of Solomon’s Temple. 



Border of a Slab from Kouyunjik. 


KO'IIATH, second of the three sons of 
[.evi, from whom the three principal divisions 
of the Levites derived their origin and their 
name (Gen. xlvi. II; Kxo<i. vi. 16, 18; 
Num. lil. 17 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 12, &o.). Ko- 
hath was the father of Amrani, and he of 
Moses and Aaron. From him, therefore, 
were descended all the priests ; and lienee 
those of the Kohathites who were not priests 
vere of the highest rank of the Levile.s, 
though not the sons of Levi’s fir.'t-horn. In 
the joumeying.H of the Tabernacle the sons of 
Kohath had charge of the most holj» portions 
of the vessels (Xmn. iv,). It ajipcars fn 
Ex. vl. 18 — 22, comiiarcd with 1 (;hr. xxiii. 
12, xxvi. 23-32, that there ^erc four families 
of sons of Kohath — Amramites, izharites, 
Ilebronite.s, and Uzzielitcs, Of the pcr^tonal 
*hi.story of Kohath we know nothing, e-xcept 
that he came down to Egyjit with I.evi and 
Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 11), that his sister was 
Jochebed (Ex. vi. 20), and that he lived to 
the age of 133 years {Kx. vi. 18). 

KO^KAII. 2. Third son of P)saa by Ahoii- 
bamah (Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18 ; I Chr. i. S.O). 
He was born in Canaan before Esau migrated 
to Mount Seir (xxxvi. 5-9), and was one »if 
the ** dukes ” of Edom. — 2, Another Edom- 
Itishduke of this name, .sprung from Klipha/, 
Esau’s son by Adah (fien. xxxvi. 16). 3. 

Son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of 
liCvi. He was leader of the famous rcdwllion 
against his cousins Moses and A«iron in the 
wilderness, for which he paid the penalty of 
perishlAf with his followers by an earthquake 


and flames of firs (Num. xvi. xxvi. 9-11). 
The particular grievance which rankled in 
the mind of Korah and his company was 
their exclusion from the office of the priest- 
hood, and their being confined— those among 
them who were Levites — to the inferior ser- 
vice of the tabernacle. Kurah’s position as 
leader in this rebellion was evidently the 
result of his personal character, which was 
that of a bold, haughty, and ambixioiis man. 
From some cause which docs not clearly ap- 
pear, the children of Korah were not involved 
in the destruction of their father [Num. xxvi. 
11). Perhaps the fissure of the ground which 
swallowed up the tents of Dathan and Ahi- 
ram did not extend beyond those of the Reu- 
benites. P'rom ver. 27 it soems clear that 
Korah himself was not with Dathan and 
Abiram at the moment. He himself was 
doubtless with the 250 men who bare cen- 
sors nearer the tabernacle (ver, 19), and 
perished with them by the “fire from Jeho- 
vah ” w*hich accompanied the earthquake. 
In the N. T. (Jude 11) Korah is coupled 
with Cain and Balaam. 

KOR’AIIITE (I Cbr. ix. 19, 31), KOR'- 
HITE, or KOK'ATHITP:, that portion of the 
Kohathites who were descended from Korah, 
and are frequently styled by the synonymous 
phrase Sons of Korah. They were an im- 
portant branch of the singer.-i (2 Chr. xx. 
19). Ill nee wo find eleven Psalms (or 
tuelve, if Ps. 13 is included under the same 
title us Ps. 42) dedicuU-’d or assigned to the 
sons^-if Korah, viz. Ps. 42, 44-49, 84, 8.% 
87, 88. 


r A'BAN, Mon of Ilcthuel, broth^T of Krhe- 
J kah, and father of r><;ih an<l Kachtd, 
Tlie elder branch of the fuinily reinuintd at 
Ilaran when Abralmm removed to the hiTid 
of Canaan, and it is there that w'o fir‘t noM-t 
with L.’iban, us taking tlie leading part m 
tbo betrothal of hi*« sister Ih-bekah to hei 
eousin Isaac ( 0 ^ 11 . .xxiv. 10, 29 - 60 , xwii 
13, xxix. 4L Th^‘ next time T.ahan apia'urji 
in the s,'ier»-d narrative it Is us the hi»-»t of his 
nephew .liteiib at Ilaran (fien. xxiv. 13, 14'. 
Ttic siib«equent transaetions by which he 
secured tlic valuable services of Li'S nephew 
are related under J^eou, 

LACEDEMt/NlANS, the inhabdant’^ of 
Sparta or l.aee/lacmon, w ith wh{^m the 
claimed kindred (I Mace, xd. 2, 5, 0, 20, 
21 ; xiv, 20 , 23; xv. 23 ; 2 Marc. v. 9;, 
I.A'CHLSIT, a city of the A monies, the 
king of which joined with four others, at the 
invitation of Adonizedek king of Jerusalem, 
to chastise the Oibconito?? for their league 
with Isiwcl (Josh. X. S, 5). They were 
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routed by Joshua at Bethhoron, and the 
king of Lnchish fell a Tictim with the others 
under the trees at Makkcdah (vcr. 26). The 
destruction of the town shortly followed the 
death of the king (vcr. 31-33). In the spe- 
cial statement that the attack lasted two days, 
in contradistinction to the other cities which 
were taken in one (see ver. 35), we gain our 
first glimpse of that strength of position for 
which Lachish was afterwards remarkable. 
Lachish was one of the cities fortified and 
garrisoned by Kehoboam after the revolt of 
the northern kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 9). It 
was chosen as a refuge by Amasiah from the 
conspirators who threatened him in Jeru- 
salem, and to whom he at last fell a victim 
atl^hish (2 K. xiv. 19; 2 Chr. xxv. 27). 
In the reign of llczekiah, it was one of the 
cities taken by Sennacherib when on his way 
from Phoenicia to Egypt. This siege is con- 
sidered by Layurd and Hincks to be depicted 
on the slabs found by the former in one of 
the chambers of the palace at Kouyunjik. 
But though the Assyrijin records appear to 
assert the capture of Lachish, no statement 
is to be found cither in the Bible or Josephus 
that it was taken. After the return from 
captivity, Lachish with its surrounding 
** delds ” was re-occupied by the Jew's (Neh. 
xi. 30). By Eusebius and Jerome, in the 
Onomaaticijny Lachish is mcntioneil as “ 7 
miles from Kleuthoropolis, towards Daroma,** 
i.e, t<)wards the south, 

LAHA'I-KO'I, THE WET.L. In Ihi^ form 
is given in the A. V. of Gen. xxiv. 02, and 
xxv. 11, the name of the famous w t il of 
n agar's relief, in the oasis of vi rdurc round 
which Isaac aft<'rw'ards resided. 

LA'ISH, the city whieh was taken by the 
Dunitos, and under its n<'W name of Dan be- 
came fanunis as the norlhern limit of the 
nation (Judg. x\iii. 7, II, 27, 29). [Dan.] 
In the A. V, r.iiish is again mentioned in the 
account of Sennacherib's march on Jerusalem 
‘^Is. X. 30). This Laish is inobably the 
Muall village, Lnishah, lying between Galliin 
and Anutnoth, and of wbieh hitherto no 
trrues have been fouml. 

LA'lSM, father of Phaltiel, to whom Saul 
md given Mfolial, David's wife (I Sam. xxv. 
'll ; 2 Sam, iii. 1 5). 

i.A K KS. [Pai.ksunk..] 

properly LAKKUM, one of the 
'piru ('a whieh formed the landmarks of the 
Umndnry of Naphtali (Josh, xix, 33). 

LXMliS fonne<l an important part of al- 
mo.^^t every sacrifice (Ex, xxi.x. 38-41 ; Nuni. 
xvviii. <J, 11, xxlx. 2, 13*40, &c.). On the 
pMsedud Lamb see 2 'assovkr. 

LA'MECH, properly Lemceb. — 1. The fifth 
lineal desf endaiit from Cain (Oon. iv. 18-24). 


He is the only one except Enoch, of the 
posterity of Cain, whose history is related 
with some detail. His two wives, Adah and 
ZUlah, and his daughter Naarnah^ are, with 
Ere, the only antediluvian women whose 
names are mentioned by Moses. His three 
sons — J abai., Jubai^ and Tubal-cain, are 
celebrated in Scripture as authors of useful 
inventions. The remarkable poem which 

1. amcch uttered has not yet been explained 
quite satisfactorily. It may be rendered : — 

Adah and Zlllah t hear mj voice. 

Ye wives of l.afnech t i^ve ear unto my q^eeeh. 

For a man had I slain for smiting me, 

And a youth for wounding me : 

Surely sevenf3*d shall Cain be avenged. 

But Lamech seventy and seven. 

It may perhaps be regarded as Lamech*s 
song of exultation on the invention of the 
sword by his son Tubal-cain, in the possession 
of which he foresaw a great advantage to 
himself and his family over any enemies. — 

2. The father of Noah (Gen. v. 29). 

LAMENTATIONS OK JERfMlAH. The 

Hebrew title of this Book, is taken, 

like those of the five Books of Moses, from 
the Hebrew word with which it opens. It 
contains the utterance of Jeremiah’s sorrow 
upon the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Temple. It consists of 
five chapters, each of which, however, is a 
separate poem, complete in itself, and having 
a distinct subject, but brought at the same 
time under a plan which includes them all. 
The book has supplied thousands with the 
fullest utterance for their sorrows in the 
critical periods of national or individual 
suffering. We may well believe that it 
soothed the w'cary years of the Babylonian 
exile. On the ninth day of the month of Ab 
(July-.\ugust), the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
were read, year b}' year, with fasting and 
weeping, to commemorate the misery out of 
whieh the peojde had been delivered. It 
enters largely into the order of the Latin 
Church for the services of Passioii-wcck. 

LAMP. 1. That part of the golden candle- 
stick belonging to the Tabernacle which bore 
the light ; also of each of the ten candlesticks 
yilaced by Solomon in the Temple before the 
Holy of Holies (Ex. xxv. 37 ; IK. vii, 49 ; 
2 Chr. Iv. 20, xiii. ll ; ZeeU. Iv. 2). The 
lumps were lighted every evening, and 
cleanM'd evoiy morning (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). 2. 

A torch or flambeau^ such as was carried by 
the soldiervS of Gideon (Judg. vii. 16, 20 ; 
comp. XV. 4), The use of lamps fed with oil 
in marriage processions is alluded to in the 
parable of the ten virgins (Matt. xxv. 1). 
Modern Egyptian lamps consist of small glass 
vessels with a tube at the bottom containing 
a cotton-wick twisted round a piece of straw. 
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For ni^ht-travelUnfir, a lantern composed of 
waxed cloth strained over a eort of cylinder 
of wire-rings, and a top and bottom of per- 
forated copper. This would, in form at 
least, answer to the lamps within pitchers of 
Gideon. 



I.ANCET. This word is found in 1 K. 
xviii. 28 only. The Hebrew term is Romachy 
which is elsewhere rendered, and appears to 
mean a javelin, or light spear. In the 
original edition of the A. V. (1611) the word 
is “ lancers.” 

LANGUAGE. [Tongues, Confusion of.] 

LAODICE'A, a town in the Homan pro- 
* vince of Asia, sitnated in the valley of the 
Maeandcr, on a small river called the Lycus, 
with CoLOSSAE and IIiekapolxs a few miles 
distant to the west. Built, or rather rebuilt, 
by one of the Seleucid monarchs, and named 
in honour of his wife, lAiodicca became under 
the Roman government a place of some im> 
portance. Its trade was considerable : it 
lay on the line of a great road ; and it was 
the seat of a conventus. From llev. ill. 17, 
ire should gather it was a place of great 
wealth. It was soon after this occurrence 
that Christianity was Introduced into I^ao- 
dicca, not, however, as it would seem, 
through the direct agency of St. I’aul. We 
have good reason for believing that when, in 
writing from Rome to the Christians of 
Colossae, he sent a greeting to those of 
Laodijcea, he had not personally visited either 
place. But the preaching of the Gosi>el at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19-xix. 41) must in- 
eidtahly have resulted in the formation of 
churches in the neighbouring cities, especi- 
ally where Jews were settled : and there 
were Jews in Laodicca. In subsequent times 
It became a Christian city of eminence, the 
■ee of a bishop, and a meeting-place of 
councils. The Mohammedan invaders de- 
stroyed it ; and it is now a scene of utter 
de8<^tion: but the extensive mins near 
'DeiUilu justify all that we read of Laodicea 
in Qreek and Itoman writers. One Biblical 
sul^set of interest is connected with Laodicea. 
From 06L ir. le It appears that St. Paul 
wrote a letter to this place when he wrote 
llbt letter to Ooteesae. The quesUon arises 


whether we can give any account of this 
Laodicean epistle. Wieselcr’s theory ie that 
the Epistle to Philemon ig meant. Another 
view maintained by Paley and others, is that 
the Epistle to the Ephesians is intended. 
Ussher's view is that this' last epistle was a 
circular letter sent to Laodicea among other 
places. The apocryphal Spiatola ad Lao* 
dieensea is a late and cluihsy forgery. 

LAP'IDOTH, the husband of Deborah the 
prophetess (Jttdg. iv. 4). 

LAPWING (Heb. duefyAbM) occurs only 
in Lev. xl. 19, and In the parallel passage 
of Deut. xiv. ia» amongst ihe list of those 
birds which were forbidden by the law of 
Moses to be eaten by the Israelites. Oom- 
mentators generally agree that the Moopoe is 
the bird intended. The hoopoe is not now 
eaten cxccjit occasionally in those countries 
where it is abundantly found — Egypt, France, 
Spain, &c., &c. The hoopoe is an occasional 
visitor to this country, arriving for the most 
part in the autumn. Its cTcst is very 
elegant, the long feathers formipg it arc each 
of them tipi>cd with black. 
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LASJ'/A (Acts xxvU. 8), a q]ty of Crete, the 
ruins of which were discovered in 1856, a few 
niles to the eastward of Pair Havens. 

LA'SIIA, a place noticed In Gen. x. 19 as 
narking the limit of the country of the 
!)uiiaanites* It lay somewherh fsi the south- 
east of Palestiue. Jerome and other writers 
dentify it with Callirhoi^, a spot famous for 
tot springs near the eastern shore of the 
.)cad Sea. 

LATCIIET^ the thong or Isetening by 
which the sandal was attaehed th the foot. 
It occurs in the provmrbW enp r es atott In Gen. 
xiv.^8,ii&d Is thmuisd 
trivial or woiNShliiiiii* ansiiLpro* 

verbial enpmdkn .lg^ldi^ liL l« ywi&ti to 
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the fact that the office of bearing and un 
fastening the shoes of great personages fell 
to the meanest slaves. 

LATIN, the language spoken by the Ro- 
mans, is mentioned only in John xix. 20, 
and Luke xxiii. 38. 

LATTICK. The rendering in A. V. ol 
three Hebrew words. 1. Eshndb^ which oc- 
curs but twice, .Tudg. v. 28, and Prov. vii. 6. 
and in the latter passage is translated “ case- 
ment” in the A. V. In both instances it 
stands in parallelism with “ window.” 2. 
Khflracchn (Cant. ii. 9), is apparently synony- 
mous with tlie preceding, though a word of 
later date. 3. Seimcfth, is simply “a net 
work ” placed before a window or balcony. 
Perhaps the network through which Ahaziah 
fell and received his mortal injury was on 
the parai>cl of his palace (2 K. i. 2). 

T.AVKll. 1. In the Tahernaclc, a vessel 
of bra‘JS containing w’ater for the priests to 
wash their hands and feet bcf<»rc otfering 
saerirtce. It stood in the court between the 
altar and the door of the Tabernacle (Ex. 
\\x. 19, 21). It rested on a basis, •*. e. a 
foot, though by some explained to be a co\er 
of copper or brass, which, as well as the 
lavcr itself, was made from the mirror.s of 
the women who asv.omble<i at the door of the 
Tabern.'tcle-rourt (Ex. xxxviii. 8). The form 
of the laver i« not sj)crirte(l, but may b<’ as- 
sumed to have been circular, lake the other 
vessels Iwlouging to the Tabernacle, it was, 
together with its fiKit,” con.^ecratcil witli 
oil (I.pv. viii. 10, li). 2, In Sol-moii’s 
Temple, besides the great molten sea, there 
Wore ten la vers of brass, raised on bases 
(1 K. vii. 27, .39,1, five on the N. and S. sides 
rc'jpeetively of the c(»urt the priests. Each 
laver contained 4 0 of the measures called 
“bath.” They uere u^cd Am washing the 
animals to be ott‘err<l in burnt - offerings 
(2 (’hr. iv. 0). 'I’he dimensions of the bases 
with tl»o lavers, as given in the Hebrew text, 
are 1 cubits In length and breadth, and 3 in 
height. There were to each 4 wheels of Ij 
ouhit in diameter, with spokes, &c., all cast 
in one piece. 

l..\\V. The word is projierly used, in 
Scripture as elsewhere, to express a definite 
ctmimamlnumt laid dow'ii by any recognised 
uutliority. The eommandmciitmaybc general, 
or (as in Lev, vi, 9, H, &c., “the law of the 
ton nt-offering,*’ A’c.) particular in its bear- 
ing; the authority either human or divine, 
lint wdieri the word is used with the article, 
and without any w'oi-da of liinitntioii, it refers 
to the expressed will of Clod, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, to the Mosaic Law, or to 
the Pentatettch, of which It forms the chief 
oortlon The Hebrew word, (ordh, lays 


more stress on its moral authority, as teach- 
ing Abe truth, and gviiding in the right way ; 
the Greek nomos {v6tJitK), on its constraining 
power, as imposed and enforced by a recog- 
nised authority. The sense of the w’ord, how- 
ever, extends its scope, and assumes a more 
abstract, character in the writings of St. Paul. 
A’bwos, when used by him with the article, 
still refers in general to the Law of Moses; 
but w'hcn used without the article, so as to 
embrace any manifestation of “ law,” it in- 
cludes all powers which act on the will of 
man by compulsion, or by the pressure of 
external motives, whether their commands 
lie or be not expressed in definite forms. 
The occasional use of tlie word “ law ” (as in 
Kom. iii. 27, “ law of faith ;”) to denote an 
internal principle of action, docs not really 
militate against the general rule. It should 
also be noticed that the title “ the Law ” ii 
occasionally used loosely to refer to the whole 
of the Old Testament (as in John x. 31, re- 
ferring to Ps. Ixxxii. C ; in John xv, 25, 
referring to Ps. xxxv. 19 ; and in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21, referring to Is. xxviii. 11, 12). — 
The question has bt^en frequently diseus.scd 
how far the Mosaic Law has any obligation 
or existence under the di.spensation of the 
Gospel. As a means of ju.stificution or salva- 
tion, it ought never to have been regarded, 
even before Christ : it needs no proof to show 
that still loss can this be so since He has 
■omc. Hut yet the question remains whether 
it is binding on Christians, even when they 
do not depend on it for salvation. It seems 
clear enough, that its formal coercive au- 
hority as a whole ended with the close of 
the Jewish dispensation. It referred through- 
out to the Jewish c«)vcnant, and in many 
points to the constitution, the customs, and 
even the local circumstances of the people. 
That covenant was preparatory to the Chris- 
tian, in which it is now absorbed ; those 
customs and observances have passed away. 

It follows, by the very nature of the case, 
.hat the formal obligation to the Law must 
have ceased with the basis on which it is 
grounded. But what then becomes of the 
declaration of our Lord, that He came “ not 
:o ilestroy the Law, but to perfect it,” and 
.hat “ not one jot or one tittle of it shall pass 
away”! w’ha^ of the fact, consequent upon 
it, that the I/aw has been reverenced in all 
Jhristian churches, and had an Important 
nflucnce on much Christian legislation ! 
The explanation of the apparent contradic- 
.ion lies in the differmco between positive 
nd moral obligation. To apply this principle 
iractically there is need of much study and 
discretion, in order to distinguish what is 
local and temporary from what is universal, 
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and what is mere external form from what is 
the essence of an ordinance. ^ 

LAWYER. The Utle ♦‘lawyer” is gene- 
rally supposed to be cqulyalent to the title 
♦‘ scribct” both on account of its etymological 
meaning, and also because the man, who is 
also called a “lawj’cr” in Matt. xxii. S5 
and Luke x. 25, is called “one of the 
scribes” in Mark xil. 28, If the common 
reading in I.ukc xi. 4-i, 45, 4G, be correct, it 
will be decisive against this. By the use of 
the word »*o/xMt6s (Tit. iii, 9} as a simple ad- 
jective, it seems more x>robab)c that the title 
*♦ scribe ’* w;is a legal and official designation, 
but that the name vofttKoc was properly a 
mere epithet signifying one “ learned in the 
law,” and only used us a title in common 
parlance (comp, the use of it in Tit. iii. 13, 
•• Zenns the lawyer ”). 

LAYING ON OF HANDS. [Baptism.] 
LAZ'AUUS, another form of the Hebrew 
name Elcazar. — 1. Lazarus of Bethany, the 
brother of Martha and Mary (John xi. 1). All 
that we know of him is derived from the Gospel 
of St. John, and that records little more than 
the facts of his death and resurrection ; but 
wc may, with at least some measure of pro- 
bability, fill up these scanty outlines. (1.) 
The language of John xi. 1, implies that the 
sisters M*cre the better known. Lazuru.s is 
“of Bethany, of the village of Mary and 
her sister Martha.” From this, and from 
the order of the three names in John xi. 5, 
we may reasonably infer that L'l/arus m'us 
the 5'oiingcst of the family. (2.) In Luke 
X. 38 and John xii. 1, 2, a feast is gh*en to 
Jesus by Martha and Mary ; but in Mutt, 
xxvi. 6, Mark xiv. 3, the same feast appears 
as occurring in ” the house of tsiiuon the 
Icjicr.” A leper, as such, would have been 
compelled to lead a separate life, and certainly 
could not have given a fca.st and received u 
multitude of guests. Among the conjectural 
Explanations which have been given of this 
difference, the hy]>oihcsis that this Simon 
was the father of the two sisters and of 
LazaruH, that he had been smitten with 
leprosy, and that actual dc'ath, or the civil 
death that followed on his disease, hutl left 
his children free to act fnr theinselves, is at 
least as probable as any <»ther, and has some 
support in early occlesiaHtical traditions. 
(3.) All the circumstances of John xi. and 
xii., iioint to wealth and social fuisition above 
the average. (4.) A comparison of Mutt, 
xxvi. G, Mark xiv. 3, with Luke vii. SG, 44, 
suggests another conjecture that harmonises 
with and in part explains the foregoing. If 
Simon the leper were also the Pharisee, it 
would explain the fact just noticed of the 
fHen^bip between the sisters of Lazarus and 


the members of that party in Jerusalem. It 
would follow on this assumption that the 
Pharisee, whom we thus far identify with 
the hither of Laaartis, was probably one of 
the members of that sect, sent down from 
Jerusalem to watch the now teacher. (5.) 
One otlicr conjecture may yet be hazartled. 
There are some coincidences which suggest 
the identifleation of I.aaarua with the young 
ruler that had great possessions, of Mutt, 
xix., Mark x., Luke xviii. The age (Matt, 
xix. 20, 32) agrees w ith whut has been be- 
fore inferred (sec above, 1), as docs the fact 
of wealth above the average with whut we 
know of the condition of the family at 
Bethany (sec 2). If the father were an in- 
ffucntial I'harisee, If there were ties of some 
kind uniting the family with that body, it 
w'ould be natural enough that the son, even 
in comparative youth, should occupy the 
position of a ” ruler.” But further, it is of 
this rich young man that 8t. Mark uses the 
emphatic word (” Jesus, beholding him, loved 
him”) wiiich is used of no others in the 
Gosjicl-history, save of the beloved apostle 
and of Lazarus and his sisters (John xi. 6), 
— Combining these inferences then, w’c get 
an insight into one aK|>cet of the lifo of the 
Divine Teacher and Friend, full of living 
iiitcrc.<;t. The village of Bethany and its 
neighbourhtKxl were a frequent retreat from 
the controversies and tumults of Jerusalem 
(John xviii. 2 ; Luke xxi. 37, xxii. 39). At 
some time or other one household, wealthy, 
honou sable, belonging to the belter or Nieo- 
demus section of the Pharisees (sec above, 
I, 2, 3) le.»rns to know and reveicncc hifii. 
DiKcuse or death removes the father from the 
scene, an<l the two sisters arc left with their 
j'ounger brother to do as they think right. 
Ill them and in the brother over wtuun they 
watch, He finds that W'hich is W’orlby of His 
love. But two at least need an education in 
the spiritual life. A few weeks pass away, 
and then comes the sickness of John xi. 
One of the sharp inaUgnant fevers of.J’a- 
l€*stinc cuts off the life that W'as so precious. 
'I'hc sisters know how truly the Divine Friend 
has loved him on whom their loro and the ir 
hopes centered- They send to him in the 
belief that the tidings of the sickness will at 
once draw Him to them (John xi. 3). Slowly, 
and in words which (though after wa ids 
understood otherwise) must at the time hme 
seemed to the disciples ihoae of one u|K»n 
whom the truth coiite not at once btii by 
degrees, he prepares them for the w*«rst. 

‘ This slckneiis U not unto death ” Out 
friend i:4UixrfUi Laxarus is 

dead.” Tl)^ doifig as i 
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barm, or the other Ilethanj (John x; 40 and 
1» 28), was not interrupted, and continues for 
two days after iho message reaches him. 
Then comes the journey, occupying: two days 
more. When He and His disciples come, 
three days have passed since the burial. 
The friends from Jerusalem, chiefly of the 
J'harisec and ruler class, arc there with their 
consolatiofib. The sisters receive the Pro- 
phet, each aceordingr to her character. His 
sympathy with their sorrow leads Him also 
to weep. Then comes the work of might as 
the answer of the prayer which the Son offers 
to the Father (John xi. 41, 42). The stone 
is rolled away from the moutli of the rock- 
chamher in which the body had been placed. 
•* He that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave-clothes ; and liis face 
was hound about with a napkin.** One scene 
more incTcts us, and then the life of the family 
which has come before ns with such daylight 
clearness lapses again into obscurity. In 
the lumso which, though it stilt bore the 
father's name (sup. 1), was the dwelling of 
the sisters and the brother, there is a 8upi>cr, 
and I.axuriis is there, and Martha serves, no 
longer jealously, and Mary pours out her 
love in the costly offering of the spikenard 
ointment, ami finds herself once again mis- 
judged and hastily condemned. After this 
all direct knowle«lgo of I.;ixarus ceases. The 
resurrection of Laxarus is recorded only hy 
St. John. The >vrilcrs of the first three 
<ios|K.ds cimfined themselves, as by a deli- 
berate plan, to the miracles wroi.^ht in 
Galilee (that of the blind man at Jericho 
being the only exception). — 2. The name of 
a t)<s>r man in the well-known iwirablc of 
Liikc xvi. lU-31. The name of Lazarus has 
been pertwttiateil in an institution of the 
OhriiStian Church. The leper of the Middle 
Ages uppeavs us a Lazzaro. Among the 
orders, lialf-military and half-monastic, of 
the lith century, was ono which lx>ro the 
title of the Knights of St. T.aKarus (a.p. 
n lb), whose special work it was hi minister 
to the iejK'rs, first of Syria, and afterwards 
of Luro|M?. The \iso of laznrHto and lazar» 
house for the lcper-ho.Hpitiils then founded in 
all parts of Western Christendom, no less 
than that of lazaarons for the mendicants of 
Italian towns, arc indications of the effect of 
the parable upon the mind of Europe in the 
M i<ldl« Ages, and thence upon Sts later speech, 
I.EAT), one of the most common of metals, 
found gcnctally in veins of rooks, though 
seldom in a metallic state, and most com- 
monly in combination with sulphur. It was 
early known to the andenti, omi the allosiona 
to It In SoflptuvnMibnln tlint the Hebrews 
wm wslt aonnnlwlaa vHh im nm. The 


rocks in the neighbourhood of Binul yielded 
it in large quantities, and it was found fn 
Egypt. That it was common in Palestine is 
shown by the expression in Kcclus. xlvii. 18 
(comp. I K. X. 27). It was among the 
spoils of the Midianites which the children 
of Israel brought with them to the plains of 
Moab, afU;r their return from the slaughter 
of the tribe (Num. xxxl. 22). The ships of 
Tarshlsh supplied the market of Tyre with 
lead, as with other metals (Ez. xxvii. 12). 
Its heaviness, to which allusion is made in 
Ex. XV. 10, and Kcclus. xxii, II, caused it to 
bo used for weights, which were either in 
the form of a round flat cake (Zeeb. v. 7), or 
a rough iinOishioned lump or “stone** (ver. 
8) ; stones having in ancient times served 
the purpose of weights (comp. Prov. xvi. 11), 
In mo<iern metallurgy lead is used with tin 
in the composition of solder for fastening 
metals together. That the ancient Hebrews 
wero acquainted with the use of solder is 
evident from Isaiah xli. 7. No hint is 
given as to the composition of the solder, 
but in all probability lead was one of the 
materials employed, its usage for such a pur- 
pose being of great antiquity. In Job. xix, 

21 the allusion is siip(K>scd to lie to tiie prac- 
tice of carving inscriptions upon atone, anti 
lH>tiring molten lead into the cavities of the 
letters, to render them legible, and at the 
same time preserve them from the action of 
the nir. In nuHlern metallurgy lead is em- 
ployed for the purpose of purifying silver 
horn other mineral protlucts. 2*he alloy is 
mixed with lead, exposed to fusion upon an 
earthen vessel, and aubinittcd to a blast of 
air. lly this means the dross is consumetl. 
This proces.s is called the cu|>elling operation, 
with which the description in Ez. xxii. 18- 

22 accurately coincides. 

LK.\F, LEAVES. The word occurs in the 
A, V. either in the singular or plural number 
in three different senses. 1. Lkak of a tree. 
The olive leaf is mentioncnl in Gen. viii. 11. 
Fig-leaves formed the first covering of our 
parents in Eden, The barren fig-tree (Matt, 
xxl. 19 ; Mark xi. 13) on the road between 
Bethany and Jerusalem, “had on it .nothing 
but fcotjca.** The oak-leaf is mentioned in 
Is, 1. 30, and vi. 13. The righteous are often 
compared to green leaves (Jer. xvii. 8). The 
imgCKlly on the other hand are “as an oak 
whose leaf fadeth ** (Is. i. SO). In Ea. xlvii. 
12 ; Rev. xxii. i, 2, there is probably an aU 
luaion to some tree whose leaves were used 
by the Jews as a medicine or ointment ; in- 
deed, it la very likely that many planU and 
leavea were thus made use ckf by them, at by 
the M Enklieh herbalUte, 8. Lxatm of 
fNiore, The Hebrew word» whieb oeeuit 
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Yciy many times in the Bible, and which in 
1 K* Ti. 39 (margin) and* 34 is translated 

leaves ” in the A* V., signifies fieams, H3«, 
tides, Sto, 3* Lkavbs of a book or roll occurs 
in this sense only in Jer. zzxvi. 23. The 
Hebrew word (literally doon) would perhaps 
be more correctly translated columns* 

LE’Ail, the daughter of Laban (Gen. xxiz. 
16). The dulness or weakness of her eyes 
s'as so notable, that it is mentioned as a con- 
trast to the bcautifhl form and appearance of 
her younger sister Rachel. Her father took 
advantage of the opportunity which the local 
marriugc-ritc afforded to pass her off in her 
sister’s stead on the unconscious bridegroom, 
and excused himself to Jacob by alleging that 
the custom of the country forbade the younger 
sister to be given first in marriage. Jacob's 
preference of Rachel grew into hatred of 
Leah, after he had married both sisters. 
Leah, however, bore to him in quick suc- 
cession Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, tlicn 
Issachar, Zcbulun, and Dinah, before Itacho) 
bad a child. She died some time after Jacob 
reached the south country in which his father 
Isaac lived. She was buried In the family 
grave in Machpolah (ch. xlix. 31). 

LEASING, ** falsehood.’* This word is re- 
tained in the A. V. of Ps. iv. 2, v. 6, from I 
the older English versions ; but tlie Hebrew 
word of which it is the rendering is else- j 
where almost uniformly translated “ lies ’ 
(Pa. xl. 4, Iviii. 3, Ac.). 

I.RATIIEri. The notices of leather in the 
Bible are singularly few ; indeed the word 
occurs but twice in the A. V., and in ouch • 
instance in reference to the same object, a I 
girdle (2 K, 1. 8 : Matt. iii. 4.). There are, 
however, other instances in which the word 
** leather ** might with propriety be substi- 
tuted for “skin** (Lev. xi. 32, xiii. 48; 
Num. xxxi. 20). 

LEAVEN. Various substance's were know n 
to have fermenting qualities; but the or<li- 
i.ary leaven consisted of a lump of old dough 
in a high stuto of fermentation, which was 
inserted into the mass of dough prepared for 
baking. The use of leaven was strictly for- 
bidden in all offerings irjadc to the Lord by 
flro. It is in reference to these prohibitions 
that Amos (iv. 5) ironically bids the Jew’s of 
hiS day to “ offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
with leaomj* In other instances, w here the 
offering was to be consumed by the priests, 
and not on the altar, leaven might be used, 
t'arious ideas were associatccl with the pro- 
hibition of leaven in the instances above 
quoted. But the most promJncot idea, and 
the one which applies equally to all the cases 
of prohibition, is connected with the ror- 
T^(^Hon whick leaven itself had andrrgoiie, 


and whieb it oommonicated to bread in tho 
process of fermentation. It is to this pro- 
perty of leaven that our Saviour points when 
he speaks of tho “ leaven (i.s. the corrupt 
doctrine) of tho Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
cces ** (Matt. xvi. 6) ; and St. Paul, when he 
s|)eaka of the “ old leaven ** (1 Cor. v. 7), 
LEB'ANON, a mountain range in tho 
north of Palestine. Tho name Lebanon sig- 
nifies “ white,” and was applied either on 
account of the snow, which, during a great 
part of the year, covers its whole summit, or 
on account of the white colour of its lime- 
stone cliffs and peaks. It is tho “ white 
mountain ” — tho Mont Blanc of Palestine. 
Lebanon is represented in Scripture as lying 
upon the northern border of the land of 
Israel (Dcut. i. 7, xi. 24 ; Josh. I, 4). Two 
distinct ranges bear this name. They run 
In parallel lines from S.W. to N.E. for about 
90 gcog. miles, enclosing between them a 
long fertile valley from 5 to 8 miles wide, 
anciently called Coele-Syria, The western 
range is the “ Lihanus ** of the old geogiii- 
phers, an<l the Lebanon of Scripture. The 
eastern range w'as called “ Anti-Libanus *’ by 
geographers, amt “ Lebanon toward the suti- 
rising ” by the sacred writers (Josh. xiii. 5:. 
1 . Lebanon — the western range — commenei 
on the south of the deep ravine of the Litany, 
the ancient Leontes, which drains the 

valley of Coelc-Syria, and falls into the .Medi- 
terranoun five miles north of Tyre. It runs 
N.E. in a straight line parallel to the coast, 
to the opening from the Mcdilerraniun into 
tho pljui of Emesa, called in Scripture the 
“Entrance of Hamath’* (Num. xxxiv. 8}. 
Here Nahr ct-Krlir — the ancient river Kleu- 
thoius — sweeps round its northern end, a** 
the Leontes «h>es round its southeju. lln' 
average elevation of the range is from 00 (Mi 
to 8000 ft. ; but two peaks rise considerabiy 
higher. On the summits of both llieM* ju aks 
the snow remain.s in patches dtiiing tli4‘ whoh* 
Miminor. The line of cuUivatItm nin^ aloo: 

. at the height of alroui 0000 ft. ; and below 
this the featuies of the we^te^^ shipcs are 
entirely different. 'J’lte ruggid liniestime 
banks arc scantily clothed with tlie vxi r- 
grecn ouk, and the sandstone with pin 
■W'hilc every uvatiublc spot is carefully culti- 
vated, The cultivation is wontlertul, ur.d 
shows what all Syria itiighi be if under :i 
good government. Fig-trees cUng to t'/ie 
naked rock ; vines ore trained along narrow 
ledges ; long ranges of mulbt rries, on tei - 
races -tike steps of stairs, cov'er the mote 
gentle declivities ; and dense groves of oiiv< » 
fill up the bottoms of tho glens. Hundreds 
of villages aie oeeii-^horo built amid laby- 
riiiibs of roak3| «liiiging like swallawf* 
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nestfi to the sides of cliffs ; while convents, 
no less numerous, arc perched on the top of 
every peak. The vine is still largely culti- 
vated in every part of the mountain. Leba- 
non also abounds in olives, figs, and mulber- 
ries ; while some remnants exist of the 
forests of pine, oak, and cedar, which for- 
merly covered it (1 K. v. 6 ; Pa. xxix. 5 ; 
la. xiv. 8; Ear. iil. 7). Considerable num- 
bers of wild beasts still inhabit its retired 
glens and higher peaks ; the writer has seen 
jockals, hyenas, wolves, bears, and panthers 
f2 K. xiv. 9; Cant. iv. 8; Hab. ii. 17). 
Along the base of I.cbanon runs the irregular 
plain of Phoenicia ; nowhere more than tw'o 
miles wide, and often interrupted by bold 
rocky spurs, that dip into the sea. The main 
ridge of Ix^banon is composed of Jura lime- 
stone, and abounds in fossils. I^ng belts of 
more recent sniulstone run along the w’estern 
8loi>cs, which is in places largely impreg- 
nated with Iron. l-.cbanon was originally 
iiihahited by the Ilivitcs and (iiblitcs (Judg. 
iii. 3 ; Josh. xiii. 5, 6). The whole moun- 
tain range was assigned to the Israelites, but 
was never conquered by them (.Tosh. xiU. 
2-C ; Judg. iii. 1-3). During the Jewish 
monarchy it niqicars to have been subject to 
the PlirH^nieians (I K. v. 2-0 ; Kxr. iii. 7). 
From the Greek conquest until modern times 
Lebanon had no seiMimte history. — 2. ylnfi- 
— *1 he main chain of Anti-Libanns 
coituiiences in the plate«au of llashan, near 
the parallel of Caesarea^ Philippi, runs north 
to llormoii, and then north-east in a atffiight 
line till it sinks down into the great plain of 
Fmesa, not far from the site of lliblah. 
Ukhmon is the loftiest iK^ik ; the next 
highest is a few miles north of the site of 
.\bila, beside the village of Ulu^dn, and has 
an elevation of altout 7000 feet. The rest of 
the riilge averages about 5000 ft. ; it is In 
general bleak and barren, with shelving gray 
ch’divities, gray cliffk, and gray rouiuhsl 
‘^tinnniis. Here and there we meet with 
thin fiwests nf dwarf oak and Juniper. The 
uevtm n slopes descend abruptly into Iho J&m- 
ku'ft ; bn I tim features of the eastern arc 
entirely dilTereiit. Three side ridges here 
radiate from llennon, tike the rihs of an 
open fan, and form the supimrting walls of 
three great terraces. AnU-Libanus is only 
once distinctly nictiUoncd In Scripture, where 
it Is accurutcly described tm “ Leltanon toward 
t)i« sun-rising ** (Josh. *Ui. 5). The tower 
of l^fibanon which looketh toward D.'immiciis 


sixth century, and in the received Text. In 
Mark 111. 18, it Is substituted in a few unim- 
portant MSS. for Thaddaeos. [Judb.] 
LEECH. [IIobsk-Lkkou.] 

LEEKS (lleb. ehHtstr), The word ehdttXr^ 
which in Num. xi. 5 is translated leeks, occurs 
twenty times in the Hebrew text. The He- 
brew term, which properly denotes grass, is 
derived from a root signifying “ to be green.** 
and may therefore stand in this passage for 
any green food, lettuce, endive, &c. ; it 
would thus be applied somewhat in the same 
manner as we use the term “ greens ; *’ yet 
as the chdtsir is mentioned together with 
onions and garlick in the text, and ns the 
most ancient versions unanimously under- 
stand leeks by the Hebrew word, we niay be 
satisfied with our own translation. There is, 
however, another and a very ingenious inter- 
pretation of chdtsir, first proposed by Hengs- 
tenberg, and received by Dr. Kitto (Pietor. 
Bible, Num. xi. 5), which adopts a more 
literal translation of the origin.al word, for, 
s:iy8 Dr. Kitto, •• among the wonders in the 
natural history of Egypt, it is mentioned by 
travellers that the common people there cut 
with special relish a kind of grass similar to 
clover,^* Tl'his plant (of which the scientific 
name is 7\dgo$iclla foefwm Oraecum) is si- 
milar to clover, but its leaves more iK)inte<l, 



Trigonell* tftonnm-grManm 


and great quantities of it are eaten by the 


CCant. vU. 4) is dmibtlemi Hennon, which 
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people. The leek is too well-known to need 
deacrlpllon. lU botanical name i« Aliium 
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to ** lees ” from the custom of allowing the 
wine to stand on the lees in order that its 
soljur and body might he better preserved, 
lienee the expression ** wine on the lees,’* ns 
meaning a generous full-bodied liquor (Is. 
xxY. 6). Before the wine was consumed, 
it was necessary to strain off tho lees ; such 
wine was then termed **wcll refined** (Is. 
XXV. 6). To drink the lees, or “ dregs,** was 
an expression for the endurance of extreme 
punishment (Ps. Ixxv. 8). 

LEGION, the chief sub-division of the 
Roman army, containing about 6000 in- 
fantry, with a contingent of cavalry. The 
term does not occur in the Bible in its pri- 
mary sense, but appears to have been adopted 
In order to express any large number, with 
the accessory ideas of order and subordination 
(Matt. xxvi. S3 ; Mark v. 9). 

LE'IIABIM, occurring only in Gen. x. 13, 
the name of a Mizraitc people or tribe. There 
can be no doubt that they are the same as 
the ReBU or LeBU of the Egyptian in'^crip- 
tions, and that from them Libya and the 
Libyans derived their name. These iirimi- 
tive Libyans appear to have inhabited the 
northern part of Africa to the west of Egypt, 
though latterly driven from the coast by the 
Greek colonists of the Cyrenaica. 

LE'III, a place in Judah, probably on the 
confines of the Philistines’ country, between 
it and the cliff Etam ; the scene of Samson’s 
well-known exploit with the jawlxjnc (Jtidg. 
XT. 9, 14, 19). It contained an eminence — 
Ramath-lehi, and a spring of great and last- 
ing repute — En-hak-kore. It may jierhaps be j 
identified with BeiULiktyeh^ a village about j 
3 miles below the upper Beth-horon. 

LEM'UEL, the name of an unknowm king 
to whom bis mother addressed the prudential 
maxims contained in Prov. xxxi. 1-9. The 
Rabbinical commentators identified Lentuel 
with Solomon. Others regard liim as king 
or chief of an Arab tribe dwelling on the 
borders of Palestine, and elder brother of 
Agur, whose name stands at the head of 
Prov. XXX. 

LENTILKS (Hcb. ^ndfUkim). The word 
occurs in the four following passiiges : — Gen. 
XXV. 31, 3 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiil. 11, and Ez. 
iv. 9. There are three or four kinds of [en- 
tiles, alt of which are still much teemed in 
those countries where they are grown, viz. 
the South of Europe, Asia, and North Africa : 
the red lentile is still a favourite article of | 
f<iod in the East ; it is a small kind, the | 
seeds of which after being decortic;itcd, arc j 
oummoiily sold in the bazaars of India. The 
modern Arabic nomc of this plant is Identical 
with the Hebrew ; is known in Egypt and 
ArablOf Byriov name *^aa«. 


Lentile bread la still eaten by the poor of 
Egypt. 



L«uUJ« {Krvum Um.) 


leopard (Hcb, namu) is invaiinbiy 
given by the A, V. as the traa.slatiou oi the 
Hebrew word» which occurs in the seven fol- 
lowing paHvagCH,-- Is, xh 6 ; Jer, v. 6, xiii. 
23 ; fian. vii. 6 ; Has. xUi, 7 ; Cant. iv. 8 ; 
H.ib. 1. 8. Leopard occurs aNu in Kcclii . 
xxvHi. 23, and in licv. xiii. 2. From Cant, 
iv, 8 , we h’arn that the hilly rangt"* of Le- 
banon were in ancient times fM-quented by 
these animals. They are now not uncon:- 
nionly seen in and about Lebanon, and the 
Houthfifn maritime mountains of Syria, lender 
the name ndwiV, which jneann “ gtptnted,' 
it t.*i not improbable that another animal, 
namely the cheetali {Gueparda juitaia\^ jnay 
be included ; which is tame d by the Maho- 
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metans of Syrla» who employ it in hunting: 
the gazelle. 

LEPER, LEPROSY. The predominant 
and chaructcristio form of leprosy in Scrip- 
ture is a white variety, covering either the 
entire body, or a large tract of its surface ; 
which has obtaineJ the name of lepra Mo~ 
saica. Such were the cases of Moses, Miriam, 
Naaman, and Qehazi (£z. iv. 6 ; Num. xii. 
10 ; 2 K. V. 1, 27 ; comp. I^v. xiil. 13). 
But, remarkably enough, in the Mosaic ri- 
tual-diagnosis of the disease (Lev. ziii., xiv.}, 
this kiiid^ when overspreading the whole sur- 
face, api>cai s to be regarded as “ clean ” (xiii. 
12, 13, 16, 17). The Egyptian bondage, 
W'ilh its studied degradations and privations, 
and especially the work of the kiln under an 
Kgyidian sun, must have had a frightful ten- 
dency to generate this class of disorders ; 
hence Manetho asserts that the Egyptians 
drove out the Israelites as infected with 
leprosy — a strange reflex, perhaps, of the 
Mosiiic narrative of the “ plagues** of Egypt, 
yet probably also containing a germ of truth. 
Mie sudden and total change of food, air, 
<lwclliug, and mode of life, caused by the 
Exoilus, to this nation of iiewly-ernancipaled 
slaves, may ptw-Kibly have had a further ten- 
<lency to prudure hkin-disuialors, and severe 
rejires-^ive measures may have been required 
ill the deserl*moving camp to secure the 
j)uhho health, or to allay the panic of info'’- 
, 00 . Heuee it is possible that many, per- | 
aps nn>*>l of this rejiertoiy of symptoms may j 
<ii*^ippeaT ed with the i>oriod of lhe*l\x- 
odos, aiul the hnow-wliitc form, which had 
pro-existed, may alone liave ordinarily oon- 
tiouetl in a later age. But it is observable 
that, amongst these Levitieal symptoms, the 
"caiing, or jua-ling off of the sui face, is no- 
w luue mentioned, m»r is there any expression 
Hi the flehitw text whieh points to exfoUa- 
iit>n of the cuiielo. The priucipal mcuhid ; 
hatuns aie a nsirg or sw'cUing, a scab 

and a hught or white spot (xiii. 

2 . r.ut {-pf-e hilly a whit.‘ Nrt filing in the 
si.;;., ^^lth . I change of the hair of the pari 
n.iluial black to whiti* or )elh>\v j 
: i. Id, I, 2a, an -, i>r an appeuranee of a 
taint g-nng dec|K r llum the skiu,*^ or again, 
rav' flesh ** appearing in the swelling (10, 
14, la), were critical signs of pollution. The 
mme swtdling, «i scab, or bright spot, was 
Ti mantled fnr ^ wet’k as doubtful (4, 21, 26, 
;n ), nml for a S£*eond such period, if H had 
ntd \et pronounced (5). If it then sproud 
(7, 22, 27, 3.:>), It was decided oft polluting. 
But if after the M‘coiia periml of quurantlno 
ih«» (race di^'rl awtiy and showed no aymptom 
of spreading, it was a mere iCttb, and the 
l^aUcut wa« adjudged clean (3, 23| 30* 


tendency to spread seems especially to have 
been relied on. A spot most innocent in all 
other respects, if it ** spread much abroad/* 
was unclean ; whereas as before remarked, 
the man so wholly overspread with the evil 
that it could find no farther range, was on 
the contrary “clean” (12, 13). These two 
opposite criteria seem to show, that whilst 
the disease manifested activity, the Mosaic 
law imputed pollution to and imposed segre- 
gation on the sufferer, but that the point at 
which H might be xdewed as having run its 
course was the signal for his readmission to 
communion. It is clear that the leprosy of 
Lev. xiii., xiv. means any severe disease 
spreading on the surface of the hotly in the 
way described, and so shocking of aspect, or 
so generally suspected of infection, that pub- 
lic feeling called for separation. — It is now 
undoubted that tlic “ leprosy ** of modern 
Syria, and w'hich has a wide range in Spain, 
Greece, and Norway, is the Elephantiasis 
Oraecorum. It is said to have been brought 
home by the crusaders into the various coun- 
tries of Western and Northern Europe. It 
certainly w.as not the distincti^'e wdiite le- 
prosy, nor do any of the described symptoms 
in Lev. xiii. point to elephantiasis. “ White 
as snow ** (2 K. v. 27) would be as inapplic- 
able to elephantiasis os to small-pox. — There 
remains a curious question as regards the 
leprosy of garments and houses. Some have 
thought garments w'orn by leprous patients 
intended. This classing of garments and 
housewulls w’ith the human ci»iderrais, as 
leprous, has moved the mirth of some, and 
the wonder of others. Yet mmlern science 
has established what goes far to vindicate 
the Mos.'iic classification as more philoso- 
phical than such cavils. It is now known 
that there arc some skin-diseases which ori- 
ginate in an acarus, and others which proceed 
from a fungus. In these we may probably 
tliid the solution of the tiaradox. The ana- 
logy h< tween tlie insect which frets the 
human skin and that which frets the garment 
that covers it, between the fungous growth 
that linos the crevices £»f the epidermis and 
that which creeps in the interstices of ma- 
sonry, is close enough for the purposes of a 
eereinonial law. It is manifest also that a 
dis<‘nsc in the human subject causi’d by an 
acarus or by u fungus would be certainly 
contagious, since the propagative cause could 
be transferr<‘<I from person to person, 

LE'SIIKM, another form of I.aisii, after- 
wards D.vn, occurring in Josh. xix. -I?. 

LKT'GSllIM, the name of the second of 
the sons of Dedan, son of Jokshau (QeiL 
XXV. 3). 

LK'UMMIM, the name of the third of the 
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dcMeiMlantii f»r l)HbUi> mb Bf Jokshan, Oon. 
xxv. 9, betng In Ihd plural form Uko hia 
Ihrethren, Aoskurlm and Letusbim. 

LE'VI. 1* The name of the third son of 
Jacob hj his wife Leah« The name, dcrlrcd 
from ** to adhere,** gave utterance to 

the hope of the mother that the affections of 
her husband, which had hitherto rested on the 
faroured Rachel, would at last be drawn to 
her. **This time will my husband be joined 
unto me, because I have borne him three 
sons** (Gen. xxix. 34). The new-bor« child 
was to be a firesh link binding the parents 
to each other more closely than before. 
Levi, with his brother Simeon, nvengctl 
with a cruel slaughter the outrage of their 
sister Dinah. [Dinah.] Levi, with his three 
sons, Oershon, Kohath, Mcrari, went dowm 
to Egypt with his father Jacob (Gen. xlvii. 
11). When JacoVs death draws near, and the 
sons are galliciTd round him, I.evi and Si- 
meon hear the old crime brouglit up again to 
receive its sentence. They, no less tlian Ueii- 
ben, the incestuous first-iwrn, bad forfeited 
the privileges of their birthright (Gen. xiix. 
f 5-7). [Lkvites.] — 2. Son of Alphaeus (Mark 
H. 1-1 ; Luke v. 27, 29). [Matthkw.] 

LKVI*AT1IAN occurs five times in the text 
of the A. Wf and once in the margin of 
Job iii. 8, where the text has “ niouriiing.’* 
In the Hebrew Bible the word Ihynthant 
which is, with the foregoing exception, always 
left untranslated in the A. V., is found only 
in the following passages : Job iii. 8, xll. I ; 
Ps. Ixxiv. 14, civ. 26; Is. xxvii. 1. In the 
margin of Job iii. 8, and text of Job xll. 1, 
the crocodile is most clearly the animal de- 
noted by the Hebrew wonl. l*s. Ixxiv. 1 1 
also clearly points to thi.s same saurian. 
The context of l*s, civ, 20 seems to show 
that in this passage the name represents 
some animat of the whale tribe ; but it is 
somewhat uncertain what animal is denoted 
in Is. xxvii. I. 


As tbe term Imnaihmn is crldenUy used in 
no limited sense, it is not improbable tbnt 
the **leYiatba]i the piercing serpent,’* or 
** leviathan the crooked serpent,** may denote 
some species of the great rock-snakes which 
are common in South sn^Wost Africa, 

LE*VIS, improperly glBni os a proper name 
in 1 ICsd. ix. 14. It is simply a corruption of 
•* tho [.evito ** in Ear. x. 15. 

LE'V'ITES. The analogy of the names of 
the other tribes of Israel would lend ns to in* 
elude under these titles the whole tribe that 
traced its descent from Levi. The existence 
of another division, however, within the tribe 
itself, in the higher offlco of tho priesthood 
as limited to ** the sons of Aaron,** gave to 
the common form, in this instance, a peculiar 
meaning. Most frequently the Levites are 
distinguisbetl, as such, from tho priests ( 1 K. 
viii. 4 ; Kxr. it. 70 ; John I. 19, d:c.), and this 
is tho meaning wdiich has perpetuated itself. 
Sometimes the word extends to tho whole 
tribe, tho priests included (Xuin. xxxv. 2 ; 
Josh. xxi. 3, 41 ; Ex. vi. 25 ; Ia!v. xxv. 32, 
&c.). Sometimes again it is added ns an 
epithet of the smaller portion of the tribe, 
and we read of “ the priests the r.eviles ** 
(Josh, ill, 3; Ez. xliv. 15). The history of 
the tri!>c and of the functions attached to its 
ac^'cral orders is essential to any right appre. 
hension of the histm^y of Israel as a people. 
It will fall naturally into four great periods. 
I. The time of the Kxodtis — There is no trace 
of the consecraUui character of the T.eviies till 
the tnstilution of an hereditary prtcstliood in 
the family of Aaron, during the first with- 
drawal of Moses to the solitude of Sinai 
(x.\viii, 1). The next extension of tho idea of 
tho priesthood grew out of the terrible crisis 
of Ex. xxxii. The trilie stood forth, separate 
and apart, recognising even in this stern 
w'ork tiic spiritual as higher than the natural. 
From this time they occupied a clirilinct 
position.. The tribe of I,evl was to take the 



place of that earlier priesthfNxI of tho first- 


born as representatives of the holiness of the 
|K*ople. As the Taticrnuclo was the sign of 
the presence among the iieople of their unKOi H 
King, Ml tho Levites were, nniong the other 
trilu^s of Israel, as tho royal guard that waited 
exclusively on Him. Wlien the r^oplc weie 
at rest they encamped as gnanlians round the 
saored tent (Nnm. I, 51, xvlit, 22). When 
OB the march no bajqda but theirs inigld 
strike tent at the 4umufcenccmcht of the 
day’s Journeys or tbo parts of its struc* 
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lines of tho organization which afterwards 
became permanent. The division of the tribe 
Into the three sections that traced their 
desoent from the sons of Levi, formed the 
groundwork of it. The work which they all 
had to do required a man*s fhll strength, and 
therefore, though twenty was tho starting- 
point for military service (Num. 1.), they 
were not to enter on their active service till 
they were thirty (Num. iv. 2S, 30, 35). At 
fifty they were to be frcic from all duties but 
tliose of superintendence (Num. viii. 25, 2G). 
The Kohathites, as ncni*cst of kin to the 
priests, held from the first the highest offices. 
They were to bear all the vessels of tho sanc- 
tuary, the ark itself included (Num. Hi. 31, 
iv. 15 ; Dcut. xxxi. 25), after the priests had 
covered them with the dark-blue cloth which 
was to hifio them from all profane gaze. 
The Geriihonites had to carry the tent-hang- 
ings ami curtains (Niini. iv. 22-26). The 
heavier burden of the boards, bars, and 
pillars of the tabernnelo fell on the sons of 
5ferari. The I.ovitcs w'erc to have no terri- 
tiirial posscKsions. In place of them they 
were to receive from the others the tithes of 
the proiliicc of the land, from which they, in 
their turn, offered a lithe to the priests, as 
a recognition of their higher consecration 
(Num. xviii. 21, 24, 26 ; Nch. x.S7). When 
the wanderings of the i>coplo should be over 
and the tabernacle have a settled place, grcat^i 
part of the labour that had fallen on them 
would e(»mc to an end, and they too would 
need a fixetl abode. Distinctness and diidu- 
sion were both to he secured by the assign- 
ment to the whole tribe of forty-eight cities, 
with an outlying •‘suburb” (Num. xxxv. 2) 
of meadow- lumi for the pasturage of their 
Hocks and herds. Tho i-cvcrenco of the 
(K'oplc for them was to be heightened by 
the sel<‘ctu»n of six of these os cities of re- 
fuge. Through the w hole land the Devites 
were to take the place of the old household 
priests, sharing in all festivals and rcjoloings 
(Dcut. jsii. 19, xiv. 26, 27, xxvi. 11). Every 
third year they were to have an additional 
share in tho produce of the land (Deut* xiv. 
2H, xxvi. 12). To “the priests tho Le- 

vites ” was to belong the office of preserving, 
transcribing, and intei*preting tho law (Dent, 
xvii. 9'12, xxxi. 20). 11. STAtf jm'imt o/ 

— The successor of Moses, though lip- ■ 
longing to another tribe, did ihithfuUy all j 
that could be done to convert this idea into 
a reality. The submJssiott of the Oibeocites 
piiubled him to relievo tho trlbo-dlvisloiui of 
Gershots and Morari of the most burdonsoino 
of their duties. The oonq^iierod Mivitos bo- 

oamp “hewers of of 
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tho congregation (Josh. ix. 27). As soon 
as the conquerors had advanced far enough 
to proceed to a partition of the country, 
the forty-eight cities were assigned to them. 
III. The Mdnarehy. — The rule of Samuel, 
hUnsolf a Lovitc, tended to give them the 
position of a ruling caste. The reign of 
Baul, in its later period, was tho assertiou 
of a self-willed power against the priestly 
order. The reign of David, however, 
wrought the change from persecution to 
honour. When his kingdom was established, 
there came a fuller organisation of the w'hole 
tribe. Their position in relation to the 
priesthood was once again definitely recog- 
nised. When the ark was carried up to its 
new resting-place in Jerusalem, their claim 
to be the Iwurcrs of it was publicly acknow- 
ledged (1 Chr, XV. 2). In the procession 
which attended the ultimate conveyance of 
the ark to its new resting-place the I«evitcs 
were conspicuous, wearing their linen ephods, 
and appearing in their new charactt*r as 
minstrels (I Chr. xv. 27, 28). In the worship 
of the tabernacle under David, as afterwards 
In that of the Temple, we may trace a de- 
velopment of tho simpler arrangements of the 
wilderness and of Shiloh. Tho Levites were 
the gatekecjwrs, vergers, sacristans, chorist- 
ers of the central sanctuary of the nation. 
They were, in the lunguago of 1 Chr. xxiii. 
24-32, to whicli wc may refer as almost tho 
loeue classictis on this subject, •* to woit on 
the sons of Aaron for the service of the house 
of Jehovah, in the courts, and the chambers, 
and the purifying of all holy things.” This 
included tho duty of providing ‘‘for the 
shew-bread, and tho fine flour for meat-offer- 
ing, and for tho unleavened bread.” They 
were, besides this, “ to stand every morning 
to thank and praise Jehovah, and likewise at 
even.” They wxtc lastly “ to offer ” — i , e , to 
assist tho priest in offerings” all burnt- 
sircrifices to Jehovah in tho sabbaths and on 
the set feasts.” They lived for tho greater 
part of tho year in their own cities, and 
€;imo up at fixed periods to take their turr 
of w'ork (1 Chr. xxv. xxvi.). The educa- 
tion which tho Levites received for their 
peculiar duties, no less than their comic xior 
more or less intiinato with the schools o. 
the prophets, would tend to make them the 
teachers of tho others, the transcribers and 
interpreters of the 1..UW, the chroniclers of the 
times in which they lived. Wo have some 
striking instances of their aptiearuiicc In this 
new character. The two books of Chronicles 
bear unmistakable marks of having been 
written by men ^hose interesta werO all ga- 
tUered round the services of the Tcmt>lo, and 
Who wore familiar with Its reeorda. Thr 
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reToIt of the ten tribes, and the policy pur- 
sued by Jeroboam, led to a great change in 
the position of the Lerites. They were the 
witnesses of an appointed order and of a 
central worship, lie wished ts make the 
priests the creatures and instruments of the 
king, and to establish a provincial and di- 
vided worship. The natural result was, that 
they left the cities assigned to them in the 
territory of Israel, and gathered round the 
metropolis of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 13, 14). In 
the kingdom of Judah they were, from this 
time forwanl, a powerful body, politically, 
as well as ecclesiastically. IV\ AJter the 
OipVwiUj, — On the return from Babylon, the 
Lovites t-akc their old places in the Temple 
and in the villages near Jerusalem (Xeh. xii. 
29), and arc present in full array at the great 
feast of the Dedication of the Wall. The two 
prophets who were active at the time of the 
Return, Haggal and Zechariah, if they did 
not belong to the tribe, helped it forward in 
the work of restoration. The last prophet 
of the O. T. secs, as part of his vision of the 
latter days, the time when the Lord “ shall j 
purify the sons of Levi ” (Mai. iii, 3). Dur- 
ing the period that followed the Captivity 
they contributed to the formation of the so- 
callcd Great Synagogue. They, with the 
priests, formed the majority of the permanent 
Sanhedrim, and as such had a large share in 
the administration of Justice even in capital 
cases. They take no prominent part in the 
Maccabaean struggles, though they mu-st 
have been present at the great purification of 
the Temple. They appear but seldom in the 
history of the N, T, \Vi>crc wc meet with 
their names it is as the type of a formal 
heartless worship, without sympathy and 
without love (Luke x. 32). The mention of 
a I.evite of Cyprus in Acts iv. 30 shows that 
the changes of the previous ccnttiry ha«l 
carried that tribe also into “ the dispcistsl 
among the Gentiles.” 

LEVincUS. The Book, which is so 
called because it relates principally to the 
Ixjvites and Priests, consists of the following 
principal sections ; — I. The laws touching 
sacrifices (chap, i.-vii.). II, An historical 
section containing, first, the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons (chap, vtii.) ; next, his 
first offering for himself and his people 
(chap, ix.) ; and lastly, the destruction of 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, for 
their presumptuous offence (chap. x.). III. 
The laws concerning purity and impurity, 
and the appropriate sacrifices and ordinances 
for putting away impurity (chap. xi.-xvL). 
IV. Laws chiefly intended to mark the separa- 
tion between Israel and the heathen nations 
(chap, xvii.-xx.). Y. Laws concerning the 


prieHa (xxi.^ xxli.) ; and certain holy dajc 
and festirala (xxili., xxv.), together with an 
episode (xxiv.). llie section extends firom 
chap. xxi. 1 to xxvi. 2. VI. Promises and 
threats (xxvi. 2-46). VII. An appendix 
containing the laws concerning vows (xxvii.). 

LIB'ANUS. [LaiiANroN.] 

LIBERTINES. This word, which occurs 
once only in the N. T. (Acts vi. 9), is the 
Latin Libertini^ that is “ frecdincn.” They 
were probably Jews who, having been taken 
prisoners by Pompey and other Roman 
generals in the Syrian wars, had been re- 
duced to slavery, and had afterAvards been 
emancipated, and returned, i>crmancntly or 
for a time, to the country of their fathers. 

LIB'N.AII. 1. A city which lay in the 
wjuth-woht part of the Holy Land, Ukon by 
Joshua immediately after the rout of Bcth- 
horon. It belonged to the maritime lowland 
of Judah, among the cities of which district 
it is cnumer.atod (Josh. xv. 42). It was ap- 
propriated Avith its “ suburbs to the prio.ns 
(Josh. xxi. 13 ; I CUr. vi. 57). In the reign 
of Jehoram the son of Jchoshapliat it ** re- 
A'olted ” from Judah at the same time with 
Kdom (2 K. viii. 22 ; 2 Chr. xxi. 10). <>n 

completing or rclinqAiishing the siege c»f 
Luchish — which of the tAvo is not quite cer- 
tain — Sennacherib laid siege to Lihnah (2 K. 
xix. 8 ; Is. xxxvii. 8). It was the native 
place of Ilarnutal, or Ilumital, the queen of 
Josiah, and mother of Jehoalrtx (2 K. xxiii. 
31) and Zodeki.ih (xxiv. 18; Jer. lii. 1). 
Its«>xact site is uncertain.— 2. One of the 
htatioris ut which the Israelites encamped, on 
their journey bet aa eon the wilderness of Sjnai 
and Kadesh (Num. xxxiii. 20, 21); and the 
only conjecture which upi>Ciirs to haAc* het-n 
made concerning it is that it was identical 
w ith Laban, mentioned in Detit. i. 1. 

I.IB'NI, eldest son of flershon, the son of 
I>'vi (Mx. vi. 17; Num. iii. 18; 1 Cfir. vi. 
17, 2o), and ancestor of the family of tl.c 
Lihnites (Num. iii. 21, xxvi. 58}. 

LITi'YA iMJCiirn only in Acts ii. I0, in toe 
periphrasis ** the parU of Libya about (' yrone,” 
which obviously moans the Cyronaica. Tltc 
name Libya is njjplied by the Greek and 
Homan writers to the African continent, 
generally howTver excluding Egypt. 

liICK (Ileb. cinninif cinnam). q'lds Avonl 
occurs in the A. V. only in Kx. viii. 16-18, 
and in !*«. cv. 31 ; both of which pasyiqrcs 
liavfj reference to the third great plague of 
Kgj'pt. I'he Hebrew word has given oeeasion 
to whole pages of dtscitssion. S<uue c<uu- 
mentators, and indeed modern writers g(*Me- 
rally, suppose thtli gnats are the attimals 
intended by the original word ; while, on the 
other hand^ th# :J^flirish Rabbis, Josephus and 
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othen, are in farour of the translation of the 
A« V« Upon the whole It appears that there 
Is not sufficient authority for departing from 
the translation of the A* V. 

LIGN ALOES. [A lobs.] 

LIGURE (Ilcb. leshem), a precious stone 
mentioned in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxlx. 12, as 
the first in the third row of the high-priest’s 
breastplate. It is impossible to say, with 
any certainty, what stone is denoted by the 
Ileb. term ; but perhaps tourmaline^ or more 
definitely the red variety known as rubellitt 
has better claims than that of any other 
mineral. Kubcllitc is a hard stone and used 
as a gem, and U sometimes sold for red 
gapphire, 

LILY (Ileb. shtUhdn, ghdghanndh). Al- 
though there is little doubt that the Hebrew 
word denotes some plant of the lily species, 
it is by no means certain W’hat individual 
of this cla-is it especially designates. If the 
ghtlshtUi or shoshaundh of the O. T. and the 
Kpivov of ti»c Sermon on the Mount be iden- 
tical, which there seenjs no reason to doubt 
the plant designated by these terms musi 
have been a can‘5picuourt object on the shores 
of the Lake of CJennesaiet (Matt. vi. I 
Luke xii- 27) ; it must have flonrishcd in 
the deep broad valleys of ralestine (Cant. ii. 
1), among tiie thorny shrubs (<&. ii, 2) and 
pastures of the desert (iA. ii, Li, iv. 5, vi. 3), 
and must have been reinarkahle for its rapid 
and luxuriant gri>wth (Ilos. xiv. 5 ; Kcclus. 
xxxis. 11). That its flow'era were brilliant 
ill o<dour would seem to be indicated in 
vi, 2H, where it is eoniparcd with the gor- 
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geotts rohei of Solomon ; and that this colour 
was scarlet or purple is implied in Cant. t. 
IS. There appears to be no species of lily 
which so completely answers all these re« 
qnirements as the Lilium Chalcedonicum^ or 
Scarlet Martagon, which grows in profusion 
in the Levant. But direct evidence on the 
point is still to be desired from the observa- 
tion of travellers. — The rhocnician architects 
of Solomoirs temple decorated the capitals of 
the columns with “ lily-work,” that is, with 
leaves and fiowers of the lily (1 K. vii.), cor- 
responding to the lotus-beaded capitals of 
Egyptian architecture. The rim of the 
** brazen sea ” w'as possibly wrought in the 
form of the recurved margin of a lily flower 
(1 K. vii. 26). 

LINEN. 1. As Egypt was the great centre 
of the linen manufacture of antiquity, it is in 
connexion with that country that we find the 
first allusion to it in the Bible, Joseph, 
when promoted to the dignity of ruler of the 
land of Egypt, was arrayed “ in vestures of 
Jtne Imen ” [shegh^ marg. “ silk,” Gen. xli. 
42), and among the offerings for the taber- 
nacle of the things which the Israelites had 
brought out of Egypt were “blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and Jine linen ” (Ex. 
XXV. 4, XXXV. 6). — 2. But in Ex. xxviii. 42, 
and Lev. vi, 10, the drawers of the priests 
and their flowing robes arc said to be of 
linen {bad) ; and the tunic of the high-priest, 
his girdle and mitre, which he wore on the 
day of atonement, were made of the same 
material (T.cv. xvi. 4). From a comparison 
of ICx, xxviii. 42 with xxxix. 28 it seems 
clear that had and shesJi were synonymous, 
3. Buts^ always translated “fine linen,” 
except 2 Chr. v. 12, is apparently a late 
word, and probably the same with the Greek 
/3vrro-o9, by w'hich it is represented by the 
LXX. It was used for the dresses of the 
Lovitc choir in the temple (2 Chr, v. 12), 
for the loose upper garment worn by kings 
over the close-fitting tunic (I Chr. xv. 27), 
and for the vail of the temple, embroidered 
by the skill of the Tyrian artificers (2 Chr. 
lii. 14). The dress of the rich man in the 
parable was purple and fine linen 
Luke xvi. 19). “Fine linen,” with purple 
and silk, arc enumerated in Rev. xviii. 12 
as among the merchandise of the mystical 
Babylon. — 4, 5. BUdn (Trov. vii. 16) and«a(fm 
Jiidg. xiv. 12, 13) also signify linen. But the 
general term which included all those already 
[iicntioned was pishtehf which was employed — 
ike our “ cotton ” — to denote not only the 
flax (Judg. XV. 14) or raw material from 
which the linen was made, but also the plant 
Itself (Josh. ii. 6),‘ and the manufheture trom 
It. It Is generally opposed to wool, as a 
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TegetaUe prodoet to an animal (Lav. xiii. 47. 
48, 52, 58 ; Deot. zxiL 11 ; ProT. aczxi. IS 
llos. U. 5, 9), and was used for nets (Is 
xiz..9), girdles (Jer. ziil. 1), and measoringw 
lines (£a. xl. 8), as well as for the dress of 
the priests (Ea. xliv. 17, 18). 

LPNUS, a Christian at Rome, known to 
f»8t. Paul and to Timothy (2 Tim. It. 21) 
who was the first bishop of Rome after the 
apostles. 

LION. At present lions do not exist in 
Palestine; but they must in ancient times 
hare been numerous. The names Lebaoth 
(J,osh. XT. S2), Beth-Lehaoth (Josh. xix. C) 
Arieh (2 K. xt, 25), and Laish (Judg. xviii 
7 ; 1 8am. xxt. 44), were probably derived 
from the presence of or connexion with lions, 
and point to the fact that they were at one 
time common. They had their lairs in the 
forests which have vanished with them (Jer 
% 6, xii. 8 ; Am. iii. 4), in the tangled 
brushwood (Jer. iv. 7, xxv. 38 ; Job xxxviii. 
40), and in the caves of the mountains (Cant, 
iv. 8 ; £x. xix. 9 ; Nah. ii. 12). The cane- 
brake on the banks of the Jordan, the 
“pride” of the river, was their favourite 
haunt (Jer. xlix. ID, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 3) 
The lion of Palestine was in all probability 
the Asiatic variety, described by Aristotle 
and Pliny as distinguished by its short curly 
mane, and }f§ being shorter and rounder in 
shape, like the sculptured lion found at Ar- 
ban. It was less daring than the longer 
maned species, but when driven by hunger 
It not only ventured to attack the Hocks in 
the desert in presence of the shepherd (Is. 
XX xi* 4 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 31), but laid waste 
towns and villages (2 K. xvii. 25, 26 ; Prov. 
xxii. 13, xxvi. 13), and devoured men (I K. 
xtii. 24, XX. 36; 2 K. xvii. 25; Kx. xix. 
3, 6). The shepherds sometimes ventured 
to encounter the lion single-handed (1 Sam. 

» \vii. 34) ; and the vivid figure employed by 
Amos (iii. 12), tho herdsman of Tekoa, was 
but tho transcript of a scene which he must 
have often witnessed, ^t other times they 
pursued tho animal in large bunds, raising 
loud shouts to intimidate him (Is. xxxi. 4), 
and drive him into the net or pit they hud 
preptu^d to catch him (Kx. xix. 4, 8). BC' 
noiah, one of David's hcroio bf^ly-guard, had 
disUnguished himself by slaying a lion in his 
deli (2 Mam. xxiii. 20). TJic kings of Persia 
had a menagerie ot Rons (Dun. vi. 7, Ac.), 
captured alive they were put in a cage 
dlx. 9), hut it does not amicur that they 
were tamed* The atrength (Judg. xiv. 18 ; 
Prov. XXX. 80 1 i 8am. i. 23), courage 
(2 8am. xvii. ID ; Prov. xxvilU 1 ; Is. xxxi* 

9 ; Nah.iL li), moA femity (Gen. xlix. 9; 
Nmm xfilv* 4 ) of tbD Uoa were proverbial. 


The “lion-fooed” warriors of Oad were 
among David’s most valiaiit tro^s (1 Cbr. 
xii. 8); and the hero Judas ^ooefibeus is 
described as “ like a lion, and like a lion’s 
whelp roaring for his prey ” (I Haco. lU, 4). 
Among the Hebrews, and thiuughout the 
O. T., the lion was tho achievement of* the 
princely tribe of Judah, while in the closing 
book of the canon it received a deeper signi- 
ficance as tho emblem of him who “prevailed 
to open the book and loose tho seven seals 
thereof” (Rev. v. 5). On the other hand its 
fierceness and cruelty rendered Jt an appro- 
priate metaphor for a fierce and malignant 
enemy (Ps. vii. 2, xxiL 21, Ivil. 4 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 17), and hence for the ar(!b-ficnd himself 
(1 Pet. T. 8). The figure of the lion was 
employed as an ornament both in architec- 
ture and sculpture. ^ 
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LTz'ARD (Ileb. htftfih. Lev. xi, SO), 
l.t/ards of various kinds abound in Egypt, 
I’aU»hline, and Arabia. The lizard denoted 
by (ho Hebrew word is probably the Fan- 
Foot Li/.ard {Pti/mlactylus (Jecka)^ which is 
common in Egypt and in parts of Arabia, 
and perhaps is also found in Palestine, li 
is reddish brown, siuitted with white. The 
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Gcckotf lire on insects and worms, which 
thojr swallow whole. They derive their 
name from tb<f peculiar sound which some of 
the species utlor. 

LO-AM*Ml, I. c. “not my people,” the 
fiKurativc name piven hy the prophet Hos(m 
to his second son by Corner, the daughter of 
Diblaim (I I os. i. 9), to denote the rejection 
of the kingdom of Israel by Jehovah. Its 
.igniflcance is explained in vcr. 9, 10. 

LOAN. The Law strictly forbade any 
interest to be taken for a loan to any poor 
person, and at first, as it seems, even in tlie 
case of a foreigner ; but this imdiibition was 
afterwards limited to the Hebrews only, 
front wltom, of whatever rank, not only was 
no usury on any pretence to be exacted, but 
relief to the poor by way of loan was en- 
joiiied, and excuses for evading this duty 
wt'ie forbidden (Kx. xxii. 25 ; Lev. xxv. 35, 
37; Dent. w. 3, 7-10, xxiii. 19, 20). As 
cofiimrrce increased, the practice of usurj*, 
Hinl so also of suretyship, grew up ; but the 
ex;4Clion of it from a Hebrew appears to 
have been regaixled to a late peiiod as dis- 
ereditablc (Trov. vi. 1, 4, xi. 15, xvii. 18, 
x\, 10, xxiU 20; Ts. xv. 5, xxvii, 13; Jer. 
XV. 10; r.K. xviii. 13, xxii. 12). Syslciualic 
breach of the law in this respect was cor- 
rected by Nebemi.ili after the return from 
c.iptivity (Neb. v. 1, 13). The luoney- 
ehamrers, who bad seats and tables in the 
T<'inple, were traders wbo^=e profits aro‘-e 
vUiehy fiom the e-\ehun^^e of money with 
tlu»'!e who cuHU’ to jtay lluir annual half- 
shekel. The .lewish law di<l not forhid Um- 
p<U'ary bondage in tlie last* of debtors, but it 
for!?adc u IIeble^4 (iel)tor to be detained as a 
boiitlsman longer than Die 7Di year, or at 
taitlicst the year of Jubilee (Kx. xxi. 2; 
l,» v. \\v. .30, -12; Dtut. XV. 9). 

10A\KS. (HitJAn.j 

LOi rsr, a Mt’ll-know'n insert, wbieb C(>m- 
inits L n ibU* rav.ige- on vegetalum in the 
fountri('s wldeli it visits. In tlie IJiblc there 
ar(“ fia'qmTit alluNions to locusts ; and there 
are nine or ten lit brew words which are 
^upp^sed t<» denote diltVrent vaiieties or 
spt'rirs 4»f this family. 3 he most destructive 
ot the locust tribe that occur in tlie Bible 
lands arc the Otdipnda mipritoria and the 
AtHdiam ja’ref/rtn>o«, and as both these 
species <H:cur in .Syiiii and Arabia, &c., it is 
most probable that one oi other is denoted in 
thfise passage’s which speak of the dreadful 
itevastaiions coinmitb'd by these inHccta. 
Locusts occur in great numbers, and some- 
times obscure the sun (Kx. x. 15 ; Jcr. xlvl. 
23; Ju’lg. vi. 5. vU. 12; Joel ii. 10; Nah. 
hi. 15). Their voracity Is alluded to In £x. 
X. 12, 15 ; Joel L 4, 7, t2| and iU 3 ; Pent. 

JSm. V. U* 


zxviii. 88 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 46, cv. 84 ; la. 
X xxiii. 4. They arc compared to horaea — 
Joel ii. 4 ; Kcv. ix. 7. They make a fearful 
noise in their flight (Joel ii. 5 ; Uev. ix. 9)* 



Lucuft {Oedipoda migraforta). 


They have no king (Prov. xxx. 27). Thcii 
irresistible progress is referred to in Joel ii. 

8, 9. They enter dwellings, and devour even 
the wcKKlwork of houses (Ex. x. 6 ; Joel ii. 

9, 10). They do not fly in the night (Nah. 
iii. 17). The sea destroys the greater num- 
ber (Kx, X, 19; Joc‘1 ii. 20). Their dead«^ 
bodies taint the air (Joel ii. 20). The flight of 
locusts is thus described by M, Olivier 
{Voj/nt/r dans V Empire Ot?ioinnfif ii. 424): 

“ With the burning south w-inds (of Syria) 
there come from the interior of Arabia and 
from the mo.st southern parts of Persia clouds 
of locusts {Acridium peregrinum)^ whose 
ravages to these countries arc as grievous 
and nearly as sudden as those of the heaviest 
hail in Europe. We witnessed them twice. 
It is difficult to express the ctfect produced 
on us by the sight of the whole atmosphere 
filled on all sides and to a great height by an 
innumerable quantity of these insects, w hose 
flight was slow and uniform, and whose noise 
rescmblc<l that of rain : the sky was dark- 
ened, and the light of the sun considerably 
weakened. In a moment the terraces of the 
houses, the streets, and all the fields were 
covered by these insects, and in two days 
they had nearly devoured all the leaves of 
the plants. Happily they lived but a short 
lime, and seemed to have migrated only to 
reproduce themselves and die ; in fact, nearly 
all those wc saw the next day had paired, 
and the day following the fields were covered 
with their dead bodies. “ — Locusts were used 

I as f<K)d (T.<cv. xi. 21, 22 ; Matt. iii. 4 ; Mark 

I i. C). There arc differout w'ays of prejiaring 
locusts for food : sometimes tlicy arc ground 
md pounded, and then mixed with flour and 
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water and made into cakes, or they are salted 
and then eaten ; aomeUmes smoked ; boiled 
or roasted ; stewed, or ftried in butter. From 
ignorance of this fact, some persons hare erro* 
neously asserted that the locusts which formed 
part of the food of the Baptist were not the 
insect of that name, but the long sweet pods 
of the locust-trcc, “ St. John's bread,” as the 
monks of Palestine call it. 

X»OD. [Lywia,] 

JBlO'-DEBAK, a place namc<l with Ma- 
hanaim, Rogelim, and other truiis-Jordanie 
towns (2 Sam. xvii. 27), and therefore no 
doubt on the eastern side of the Jordan. It 
was the native place of Machir-beo-Ammiel 
(ix. 4, 5). 

LOO. [WsiCiUTS AND MSASVRi:6.] 

LO'IS, the grandmother of Timothy, and 
doubtless the mother of bis mother Evnicb 
(2 Tim. i. 5). It seems likely that Lois had 
i^l^ded long at Lystra ; and almost certain 
that from her, as well ns from Eunice, 
Timothy obtained his intimate knowledge of 
the Jewish Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15). 

LOOKING-GLASSES. LMirrors.) 

LORD. [God.] 

LORD’S DAY, THE (v Ki/ptasi, ^Ufitpa, 
Roy. i. 10 only), the weekly festival of our 
Ijord’s resurrection, and identified with “ the 
first day of the week,” or “ Sunday,” of 
every age of the Church. Scripture sjiys 
very little concerning this day. But that 
little seems to indicate that the divinely in* 
spired ajKNitles, by their practice and by their 
precepts, marked the first day of the week as 
a day for meeting together to break bread, 
for communicating and receiving instruction, 
for laying up offerings in store for charitable 
purposes, for occupation in holy thought and 
prayer. The first day of the week so de- 
voted seems also to have been the day of the 
Lord's Kesunrcction. The Lord rose on the 
'first day of the week, and appeared, on the 
very day of His rising, to His followers on 
|(Ye distinct occasions— to Mary Magdalene, 
to the other women, to the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, to 8t. Peter separately, 
to ten Apostles collected together. After 
eight days, that is, according to the ordinary 
reckoning, on the first day of the next woek. 
He appeared to the eleven. On the dayitf 
Pentecost, which in that year fell on the first 
vday of the wedc, tliey were all with one 
- accord in one pHaee,” had spiritual gifts eon* 
ferred on them, and in their turn began to 
communicate those gifts, as accompaniments 
of instruction, to others. At Troas { Acts 
7), many years after the oeonrrenee at 
FontOBOst» wlM Christianity had begun to 
anhmtfi something Bite a settled form, fit. 
records the followint eircumstanoes. 


St. Paul and his companions arrived there, 
and ” abode seven days, and upon the first 
day of the week when the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread, ]*aul preached unto 
them.” In 1 Cor. xvL 1, 2, that same St. 
Paul writes thus: **Now concerning the 
collection for the saints, as I have given 
order to the churches in Galatia, even so do 
ye. Upon the first day of the week, lot 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prosiiered him, that there be no gather- 
ings when 1 come.” In lieb. x. 25, the 
eorrespondents of the writer are desired 
** not to forsake the assembling of thcmsclveft 
together, as the manner of some is, but to 
exhort one another,” an injunction which 
seems to imply that a regular day for such 
assembling existed, and was well known ; 
for otherwise no rebuke would lie. Ami 
lastly, in the passage given above, St. John 
describes himself as being in the Spirit “on 
the Lord’s Day.” Taken seiKirately, perhaps, 
and even all together, these* passages seem 
scarcely adequate to prove that the dedica- 
tion of the first day of the week to the ]>ur- 
poses above mentioned was a matter of 
apostolic institution, or even of apostolic 
practice. But, it may be observed, that it 
is at any rate an e.\traordioary udncidcricc, 
that almost iaiiiicdiatcly wc emerge from 
Scripture, we fijud the same day mentioned 
similar manner, and directly associated 
with the I^rd’.s ItcsutTCction ; that it is an 
extraordinary fact that W'C never find its 
dedication questioned or argued about, but 
accepted as something equally apostolic with 
(Confirmation, with Itifani Baptism, with 
Ordination, or at least spoken of in the same 
way. The results of our examination of 
the principal writers of the two centuries 
after the death of 8t. John ai*o as follows. 
The Lord’s Day (a name which has now 
come out more promineRtly, and is eonneteted 
more cxplicRly with out lA>rd’s resm rection 
than before) existed during these two cen- 
turies as a part and parcel of atK>stolicat, and 
so of Bcriptural Christianity. It wtis never 
defended, for it was never impugned, or ut 
least only impugned as other things received 
from the apostles were. It was 2 iev<T con- 
founded with the Sabbeih, bdt carefully dis- 
tlngcdshed firmn it« Belji^cmsly regarded, it 
was a day of adlemn meeting for the Holy 
Eucharist, fur united prayer, for instruction, 
for aUna-glTing. [fisBgATB.] 

^KD’S 8UPPJBK (Kvpuuete. Ulwov), 
The words whleb thus desearlbe the great 
oentrsl set .pf ^Se.wdmhlp of the Christian 
Cbitreh oofifit^M slngle passi^ of the 
N. T. (1 It was iBsUtuted 

and his dMifies ' 
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met together to eat the PusiioTer (Matt. xxvU 
19; Mark ziv. 16; Luke xxii. IS). The 
Patichal feaat 'uras kept by the Jews of that 
period in the following order. (1) The 
members of the company that were Joined 
for this purpose met in the evening and re* 
elined on couches (oomp. Matt. xzvi. 20 ; 
Luke xxU. 14 ; and John ziii. 23, 25). The 
head of the household, or celebrant, began 
by a form of blessing ** for the day and for 
the wine,” pronounced over a cup, of which 
lie and the others then drank. (2) All who 
wci-o present then washed their hands ; this 
also having a special benedicUon. (3) The 
table was then set out with tlie paschal lamb, 
unleavened bread, bitter herbs, and the dish 
known as Charoseth, a sauce made of dates, 
figs, raisins, and vinegar, and designed to 
commemorate the mortar of their bondage in 
Kgypt. (4) The celebrant first, and then the 
others, dipped a portion of the bitter herbs 
into the Charoseth and ate them. (5) The 
dishes were then removed, and a cup of wine 
again brought. Then followed an interval 
which was allowed theoretically fur the ques- 
tions that might be asked by children or 
proselytes, who were astonished at such a 
strange Wgiiining of a feast, and the cup was 
passed round and drunk at the close of it. 
(6) The dishes being brought on again, the 
celebrant repeated the comincmoralivc words 
wrhich opened *wliat wsis strictly the paschal 
aupf>cr, and pronounced a solemn Uiattks- 
giving, fullowxd by Ps, cxiii. ami cxiv. (7) 
Then cstinc a second w;ishtng of the haniN, 
with a sliort ft>rm of blessing as lK*foVe, and 
the celebrant broke one of the two loaves or 
cukes of unleavened bread, and gave Uiaiiks 
over it. All then took j)ortions of the bread 
and dipped them, together with the bitter 
herbs, into the Charoseth, and so ale them. 
(8) After this they ate the flesh of the paschal 
lamb, with bread, us they liked ; and 
Hft<*r another blessing, a third cup, known 
especially as the ‘‘cup of blessing,” w^as 
handed round, (9) This wn8 succeeded by a 
fourth cf^p, and the recital of Ps. cxv.-cxviii. 
foll4>wcd by a prayer, aud this was accord- 
ingly known as the cup of the Hallcl, or of 
the Bong. (10) There might be, in con- 
clusion, a fifth cop, provided that the ** great 
llullel*’ (possibly Psalms czz.-czxxvJii.) was 
sung over it. — Coih|)ariiig the ritual thus 
gathered from Rabbinic writers with the 
N. T*, and assuming thsS it represents sub- 
stantially the common pmtlce of bur i.ora*s 
time ; that the ol wiiJch He and 
His durable* partook^ - was either the paesover 
itself, or an antkipation of conducted ac* 
eordtng to the same rtdes^’we are able to 
poiat, thiyoyli «(a( 4i«rta to 


the points of doiiarturc which the old praetioo 
presented for the institution of the new. To 
(1) or (3), or even to (8), we may refer the 
first words and the first distribution of the 
cap (Luke xxii. 17, 18); to (2) or (7), the 
dipping of the sop of John xlii. 20 ; to (7), 
or to an interval during or after (8), the dis- 
tribution of the bread (Matt. xxvi. 2G ; Murk 
ziv. 22 ; Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi, 23, 24) ; 
to (9) or (10) (“after sux^per,” Luke xxii. 
20) the thanksgiving, and distribution of the 
cup, and the h 3 Uiin with which the whole 
was ended. — The nan u lives of tlie Gospels 
show how strongly the disci xiles were im- 
pressed with the words which had given a 
new meaning to the old familiar acts. They 
leave unnoticed all the ceremonies of the 
Passover, except those w hich had thus been 
transferred to the Christian Church and per- 
petuated in it. Old things were 
away, and all things becoming new. They 
had looked oil the bread and the W'ine as 
memorials of the deliverance from Kgypt. 
Tlicj’ were now told to x>artakc of tlicm “ in 
remembrance ” of their Master and Lord. 
The festival had been annual. No rule was 
given as to the time and frequency of the 
new feast that thus supervened on the old, 
but the command “ Do this as oft as ye drink 
it” (I Cor. xi. 25), suggested the more con- 
tinuul recurrence of that which was to be 
their memorial of one whom thej' would wish 
never to forget. The words, “This is my 
body,” gave to tlio unleavened bread u new 
character. The^’ had been prexiared for 
language that would otherwuso have been so 
sUirtUng, by the teaching of John (vi. 32-58), 
and they were thus taught to sec in the bread 
that w as broken the w itness of the closest |>os- 
sible union aud incorxmrutlon with their Lord. 
The cup which was “the new testament in 
His blood,” would remind them, in like 
manner, of the w’oiiderful prophecy in which 
lliat new covenant had been foretold (Jcr. 
xxxi. 31-34).— II. In the account given by 
tho writer of Nie Acts of the life of the first 
disciples at Jerusalem, a x^vominent xdace is 
given to this act, and to tho x>hriise vrhich 
indicated it. He describes the baptised 
members of the Church as continuing stead- 
fast in or to the teucliing of the apostles, in 
, fellowship with them and with each other, 

I and in breaAinff of bread and in prayers 
(Acts ii. 42). We cun scarcely doiibt that 
j this implies that the chief actual meal of each 
was one in which they met as brothers, 
[and which was either preceded or followed 
by the more solemn commemorative acts of 
the breaking of the bread and the drinking 
of the cup. It will be convenient to antici- 
pate the language and the thoughts of a 
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tomtwhat later date, and to say that, ap- 
parently, they thus united erery day the 
Agapd or feast of Love with the celebration 
of the Eucharist. It would be natural that 
in a soci^y consisting of many thousand 
inoinbcrs tnere should be many places of 
meeting. The congregation assembling in 
each place would come to be known as “ the 
Church” in this or that man*s house (Kom. 
xvi. 5, 23 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; 

rhitem. rer. 2). When they met, the place 
of honour would naturally be taken by one 
of the apostics, or some elder representing 
him. It would belong to him to pronounce 
the blessing ami thanksgiving, with which 
the meals of devout Jews always began and 
ended. The bread (unless the converted 
Jews were to think of themselves as keeping 
a perpetual iKissovcr) would be such as they 
habitually used. The wine (probably the j 
common red wine of Palestine, Prov. xxiii. ; 
81) would, according to their usual practice, | 
be mixed with water. At some time, before | 
or after the meal of which they partook as j 
such, the bread and the wine w'ould be given 
with some special form of words or acts, to 
indicate its character. New converts wotild 
need some explanation of the moaning and 
origin of tlie observance. AVhat woiihl bo 
80 fitting and .so much in harmony with the 
precedents of the Paschal feast as the nar- 
rative of what hud passed on the night of its 
institution (1 Cor. xi. 23-27) ? With this 
there would naturally be associated (as in 
Actsii. 42) prayers for themselves and otln rs. 
Their gladness would show itself in the 
psalms and hymns witli which they praised 
God (lleb. ii. 4G, 47 ; James v. 13). The 
analogy of the Pa.ssovcr, the general feeling 


and blessing the cup (1 Cor. x. 16). The 
table on which the bread was placed was the 
Lord's Tabic. But the practice of the Agap^, 
as well as the observance of the commemora- 
tive feast, had been transferred to Corinth, 
and this called for a special notice. Evils 
had sprung up which had to be checked at 
once. The meeting of friends for a socrial 
meal, to which all contributed, was a siiftl- 
ciently familiar practice in the common life 
of Greeks of this period ; and the club- feasts 
were associated with plans of mutual relief 
or charity to tho poor. The Agapt' of the 
new society w'OuUl seem to them to be such a 
feact, and hence came a disorder that alto- 
gether frustrated the object of the Church in 
in.stituting it. What was to be the remedy 
for this terrible and growing evil St. Paul 
does not state explicitly, lie reserves formal 
icguhitiens for a later personal visit. In the 
mean time he gives a rule wiiich would make 
the union of the Agap(> and the T^ord's Supper 
possible without the risk of profanation. 
They were not to come even to tlie former 
with the keen edge of appetite. They vrere 
1 to wait till all were met, instead of scrambling 
[ tumultuously to help themselves (1 Cor. x;. 

! 33, 3 4). In one point, however, the custom 
’ of the C'luMch of Corinth differed apparently 
I from that of Jerusalem. U’hc meeting for the 
I Loni’s Sujipf r was no longer daily M (a)r. xi. 
20, 33). The directionn given in I Cwr. x\i. 
2 , «uggest the cinjstitution of a cehbrati'ni 
c*n the fir<t day of thowtek. 'I'he tiu-eiiiig 
I at Troas is on the same day (.\cts xx. 7 .. 

; A change gradually takes place. Tho I.ord’s 
[ Supper is separated frorn the Agrij»v^, and Iht' 

■ latter finally dies out. The morning ct h h:.i- 
[ titm of the Suj»p<‘r takes tlio place of thv 


of the Jews, and the practice of the E'^-^enes 
may |>os8ibly have suggested ablutions, partial 
or entire, as a preparation for the fea>*t (Heb. 
Xi 22 ; John xiii. 1-15). At some point in 
the feast those who were present, men and 
women sitting apart, would rise to salute 
each other with tho ** holy kiss ” (1 Cor. xvi. 
20 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12). The next truces that 
meet us are in 1 Cor., and the fact that we 
And them is in itself signiftcant. The com- 
memorative feast has not been conftiird to 
the personal disciples of Christ, or the Jewish 
converts whom they gathered round tliem at 
Jerusalem!. The title of the “cup of bless- 
ing” (I Cor. X. 16), bas been imiiortcd into 
the Greek Church. The synonym of ” the 
cup of the Lord ” (1 Cor. x. 21) di.stinguih.hcs 
It from the other cups that bedonged to the 
Agapft, or Love feast. The word “ fcllow- 
lAilp ** is passing by degrees Into the sjM^clal 
•ignification of “ Communion.” The apostle 
refers to his own office as breaking the bread 


evening. In Acts xx. 11 we liavc an t v- 
ample of the way in which the transifiou 
may have been effected. The 
Troas meet together to break nr< ad. Tit-- 
hour i.i not definitely st.itod, but thr^ f.iet tli.ti 
St. Paul's discourse was prolraitccl till pa''l 
midnight, and the mention of the many 
lamps indicate a later time than that e-un- 
monly fixed for the Greek i><lrrvutf. 'I'lnn 
came the teaching an<l the prayers, and tliPii, 
tow'ards cfurly dawn, tlie breaking of br^'.id, 
which constituted the I.ord'» Supper, and for 
1 which they were gathered together. If Ihi-^ 
! midnight meeting may be taken as indicuthor 
I a common jiractice, originating in rovereneo 
for an ordinance which Christ had enjoined, 
we can ca.sily understand how tlie next step 
would!* be to transfer the celebration of tiic 
Eucharist permanently to the morning hour, 

! to which it hod gradually been approximating. 
[ LO-KUHA*MAH» L e. ** the nncompft''- 
^ sionftted,^’ tbo ftoineof the €* ugh tor of iTo^va 
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the prophet, (^iven to denote the utterly 
ruined condition of tlic kingdom of Israel 
(llos. i. G). 

LOT, tlic son of Ilaran, and therefore the 
nephew of Abraham (Gen. xi. 27, 31). His 
sisters were Milcah the wife of Nahor, and 
IscAii, by some identified with Sarah. Haran 
died before the emigration of Terah and hts 
family from Ur of the Chaldees (ver. 28), and 
Lot was therefore born there, lie removed 
\\ith the rest of his kindred to Cbarran, and 
agiiin subsequently with Abraham and Sarai 
to Canaan (xii. 4, 5). With them he took 
refuge in Egypt from a famine, and with 
them returned, first to the “South’* (xiii. 1), 
and then to their original settlement betwwn 
Bethel and Ai (ver. 3, 4). But the pastures 
of the hills of Bethel, which had with ease 
contained the two strangers on their first 
arrival, were not able any longer to bear 
them, so miitli had their possessions of shecq), 
goats and cattle increased. Accordingly they 
separated, l.ot choosing the fertile plain of the 
Jordan, and advancing as far as Sodom (Gen. 

xiii. 10-14). The next occurrence in the 
life of Lot is his capture by the ft»ur kings of 
the Lust, and lus rescue by Abram ((ien. 

xiv. ). For details see .Vu it a ham. The last 

scene preserved to us in the history of Lot is 
t(M well known to need repetition. He is 
htill living in Sodom (Gen. xix.). But in 
t)u' of the licentious corruption of that 

city, he preserves some of the delightful 
characteristics of his wandering lif»‘, his 
fi I vent and chivalrous hospitality (..ix. 2, 
8}, the unleavened bread of the tent of the 
wilderness, the water for the feet of the w’ay- 
farers, att’ording his guests a reception iden- 
tual with that which they had experienced 
that very morning in .Abraham’s tent on the 
heights of Ili-hnm (comp, xviii. 3, G). His 
deliverance from the guilty and condemned 
city ptdiits the allusion of St. Teter (2 Pet, 
11 , G-D). Where Zoar was situated, in which 
lie fouml a temporary refuge during the 
th nlruction of the other cities of the plain, 
we tlo not know with absolute certainty. — 
The end of Lot’s wife Is commonly treated as 
one of the difilcuUies of the Bible. But it 
surely need not Iw so. It cannot bo neces- 
sary, as some have done, to create the details 
of tlic story where none are given. On these 
}>oints the. record is silent. The value and 
the significance of the story to us are con- 
tained in the allusion of Christ (Luke xvil. 
32). Later ages have not been siitisfied so 
to leave tbo matter, but have Insisted on 
identifying the “ pillar ” with tome one of 
the fleeting forms wUkh the perishable rook 
of the south end of the Dead Sea is constantly 
seaming in its proeess of decomposition and 


liquefaction. — From the incestuous inter- 
course between Lot and his two daughters 
sprang the nations of Moab and Ammon. 

LOT. The custom of deciding doubtful 
questions by lot is one of great extent and 
high antiquity. The religious estimate of 
them may be gathered from Prov. xvi. 33, 
The following historical or ritual instances 
are — 1. Choice of men for an invading force 
(Judg. i. 1, XX. 10). 2. Partition (a) of the 

soil of Palestine among the tribes (Num. 
xxvi. 55 ; Josh, xviii. 10 ; Acts xiii. 19). 
(6) of Jerusalem ; a e. probably its spoil or 
captives among captors (Obad. 11); of the 
land itself in a similar way (1 Macc. iii. 36). 
(c) Apportionment of possessions, or spoil, or 
of prisoners, to foreigners or captors (Joel 
iii. 3 ; Nab. iii. 10 ; Matt, xxvii. 35). 3 

(rt) Settlement of doubtful questions^ (Prov. 
xvi, 33, xviii. 18). (5) A mode of divination 

among heathens by means of arrows, two 
inscribed, and one without mark (Hos, iv. 
12; Ez xxi. 21). (c) netection of a criminal 
(Josh. vii. 14, 18). (r/) .Appointment of per- 

sons to ofilccs or duties, as above in Achan’s 
case, (e) Selection of the scape-goat on the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 8, 10). 4. 

The use of words heard or passages chosen 
at ramlom from Scripture. 

LO*TAN, the eldest son of Seir the llorite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22, 29 ; 1 Chr. i. 38, 39). 

LOTS, FEAST OF. [PtniM.] 

LOVE-FEASTS (Jude 12, and 2 Pet. ii. 13). 
[Lord’s SurrKR.] 

I.U'BIM, a nation mentioned as contribut- 
ing, together with Cushites and Sukkiim, to 
Shishak’s army (2 Chr. xii. 3) ; and appar- 
ently as forming with Cushites the bulk of 
Zerah’s army (xvi. 8), spoken of by Nahum 
(iii. 9) with Put or Phut, as helping No-Amon 
(riiebcs), of which Cush and Egypt were the 
strength ; and by Daniel (xi. 43) as paying 
court with the Cushites to a conqueror of 
Egypt or the Egyptians. Upon the Egyptian 
monuments we find representations of a people 
called IIebit, or Lkuu, who correspond to the 
Liibim, and who may be placed on the Afri- 
can coast to the westward of Egypt, perhaps 
extending far beyond the Cyrenaica. 

LU'CAS (Philem. 24). [Luke.] 

LU'CIFER, found in Is. xlv. 12, coupled 
with the epithet “ son of the morniif^,” 
clearly signifies a “ bright star,'* and pro- 
bably what we call the morning star. In this 
pc^sage it is a symbolical representation of 
the king of Babylon, in his splendour and iu 
his fall. Its application from St. Jerome 
downwards, to Satan In his fall from heavea. 
ailses probably flrom the fact that the Baby- 
lonian Empire is in Scripture represented as 
the type of tyrannical and self-idoUiUig 
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poweTt Mid Mpeelally eonnected with the 
emfiire of the Evli One in the Apocalypse. 

J.U'ClUS. 1, A Roman consul who is said 
to hare written the letter to Ptolemy (Euer- 
getes)y which aesured Simon 1. of the protec- 
tion of Rome (oir. b.c. 139-8 ; 1 Mace. xt. 
10, 15*34). The whole form of the letter 
chows that it cannot be an accurate copy of 
the original document. Lucius may i)erhaps 
be identified with Lucius Calpurnius ri.so, 
who was consul b.c. 139. — 9. Lucius op Cy- 
RBKB is first mentioned in the N. T. in com- 
pany with Barnabas, Simeon, called Niger, 
Manaen, and Saul, who arc described as pro- 
phets ond teachers of the church at Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 1). Whether Lucius was one of 
the seventy disciples, is quite a matter of 
eonjecture; but it is highly probable that he 
formq^ one of the congregation to whom 
St. Peter preached on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. -10); md there can hardly be a 
'doubt that he was one of “the men of Gy- 
rene” who, being “scattered abroad upon 
the persecution that arose about Stephen,” 
went to Antioch preaching the Lord Jesus 
(Acts xi. 19, 20). It is commonly supposed 
that Lucius is the kinsman of St. raul, inen> 
tioned by that Apostle as joining with him In 
his salutation to the lloinan brethren (Uom. 
xvi. 21), and who is said by tradition to 
have been ordained bishop of the church of 
Cenchreae. 

LUD, the fourth name in the list of the 
children of Shorn (Gen. x. 22 ; comp. 1 Chr. 
i. 17), supposed to have been the ancestor of 
the I.ydians. 

LU'DIM (Gen, x. 13 ; 1 Clir. i. 11), a 
Mizraitc people or tribe. From their position 
at the head of the list of the Mizraites, it is 
probable that the Ludim were settled to the 
west of Kgypt, perhaps further than any 
other Miziaitc tribe. I.ud and the Ludim 
are mentioned in four passages of the pro* 
phets (Is. Ixvi. 19; Jer. xfid. 0; Kz. xxvif. 
10, xxxviii. 5). There can he no doubt 
that but one nation is intended in these 
passages, and it seems that the prepomler- 
anee of evidenoe is in favour of the Mixruitc 
Ludim. 

LU'IlItH, THK ASCENT OP, a place in 
Mmih, oeeurs only In Is. xv. 5, and the pa- 
nml passage of Jaremiah (xlvlii. 5). In the 
da 3 » of Eusebius and Jerome it was still 
l(ao#ii, and etoocl beHreen Areopolir (Kabbath- 
lieib) and Eoar, 

'1»UKE, or LUCAS, Is on abbreviiiied form 
Of iManiti* It Is not to be eonibunded with , 
Lnefns (Aels ntif. It Rom. nvl. 31), which 
; Nlmigli ib n dWnrsnt peirnn; The nimif 
OMm tfam tfmH the K.T.(Coi.ifw 
iWl J Ttai. !▼. m Ph^ 34), nnd pito^ 


babl j in all three, the third evangeUst is the 
person spoken of. Combining the traditional 
element with the soriptural, we are able to 
trace the following dim outline of the Evan- 
gelist's life. lie was bom at Antioch in 
Syria, and was taught the science of medicine. 
The well known tradition that Luke was also 
a painter, and of no mean skill, rests on the 
authority of late writers. He was not born 
a Jew, for he is not reckoned among them 
“of the circumcision” by St. Paul (comp. 
Col. iv. 11 with ver. 14), The date of his 
eonversion is uncertain. He joined 8t, Paul 
at Troas, and shared his journey into Mace- 
donia. The sudden transition to the first 
person plural in Acts xvi. 9, is most natu- 
rally explained, after all' the objections that 
have been urged, by supposing that Luke, 
the writer of tlie Acts, formed one of St. 
PauPs company from this point. As far as 
Philippi the Evangelist journeyed with the 
Apostle. The resumption of the third person 
on PauPs departure from that place (xvil. 1) 
would show that Luke was now left behind. 
During the rest of St. PauPs second mission- 
ary journey we hear of I.ukc no more. But 
on the third journey the same indication 
reminds us that Luke is again of the company 
(Acts XX. 5), having joined it apparently at 
Philippi, where* he had been left. With the 
Apostle h'* passed through Miletus, Tyre, and 
Caesarea to Jerusalem (xx, 5, xxi, 18). Be- 
tween the two visits of Paul to Philippi seven 
years hml elapsed (a.d. 51 to a.d. 58), whieh 
the hfVangclist mr.y have spent in I'hiltppi 
and its neighbourhood, preaching the Gosp«:d. 
There remains one passage, which. If it refers 
to St. Luke, must bclbng to this jieriod. 
“ We have sent with him ” («. e, Titus) “ the 
brother whose praise Is in the gospel througli- 
out all the churches” (2 Cor. vlU. 18), The 
subscription of the Epistle sets forth that it was 
“ written from Philippi, a city of Macedonia, 
by 2*itus ttwilMcns** and it is an old opinion 
that J.wkc was the companion of TUuh, aU 
thotigU he is not named in the Uofly of the 
Fplstlc. If this be »o, wc are to supimsc^ 
that during the “three months” of PauPs 
sojourn fit Philippi (Acts xx. 3) Luke was 
stmt from that place to Corinth oh this 
errand. He agiMn fippcare la the 
of Paul in the mehtoraMe Joamey tb Romo 
(Acts xxTil. )}. He mneined at his side 
during hU liini taipetaMUMBf (Gel. Iv. M ; 
Philem. 34) ; tad If l||i to- be eabpoMd that 
ttm fioeand Kpistle te wrHieti 
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bopelcMly obscure to us. In the wclUknown 
passa^ of Bpiphanius, we find that Lake* 
receiving the commission to preach the Oos* 
fiCL pleaches first in Dalmatia and OalUa. 
As to his age and death, there is the utmost 
uncertainty. He probably died a martyr, be- 
tween A.D. 75 and a.d. 100. 

LUKE, GOSPEL OP. The third Gospel 
is ascribed, by the general consent of ancient 
Christendom, to “ the beloved physician,” 
Luke, the friend and companion of the 
Apostle Paul. From Acts i. 1, it is clear 
that the Gospel described as ** the former 
treatise *’ was written before the Acts of the 
Apostles ; but how much earlier is uncertain. 
Perhaps it was written at Caesarea during 
St. PaViPs imprisonment there, A.n. 58-60. 
The preface, contained in the first four verses 
of the Gospel, describes the object of its 
writer. Hero arc Be%*eral facta to be ob- 
served. I'here were many narratives of the 
life of our Lord current at the early time 
when Luke wrote his Gospel. 'The ground 
of fitness for ilte task St. Luko places in his 
having carefully followed out the whole course 
of events from the beginning. He does not 
claim the character of an eye-witness from 
the first ; but possibly he may have been a 
witness of some part of our Lord’s doings. 
The ancient opinion, that Luke wrote his 
Gospel under the influence of Paul, rests on 
the authority of Ircnacus, TertuUian, Origen, 
and Eusebius. The two first assert that W'c 
have in Luko the Gosiwl preached by Paul ; 
Origen calls it “ the Gospel quoted by ’^*aul,” 
alluding to Horn. il. 10 ; and ElUHebius refers 
PauPs words, according to my Goaiwl” 
(3 Tim. ii. 8), to that Of Luke, In which Je- 
rome concurs. The language of the preface 
is against the notion of any exclusive influ- 
ence of St. Paul. The four verses could not 
have been put at the head of a history composed 
under the exclusive guidance of Paul or of 
any one apostle, and as little could tlicy have 
introduced a gospel simply communicated by 
another. The truth seems to be that St. 
T.uke, seeking Information from every quarter, 
sought H from the preaching of his beloved 
maatt^r, St. Paul ; and the apostle in his turn 
employed the knowledge aequired i^om other 
sources by his disciple. Upon the question 
whether Luke made use of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark see Goainsin«---The Svan* 
gelfst pitdkMNMi ^ wHIa Umt theophlitta 
” might know the certainty of thosO' things 
wherein ho had been liistntetsd ” 4). This 

Thocqiihiliis was prolwlity a mlitiTO of Italy, 
and perhapa an fnhahltMU of Bomsi for in 
traetng fHi, -p««Pi;.ian|^. plaeas 

whiohdn- fhDakur'7al|&v&; aos to 

lAMwara' ' Asairtlieiil' ii» 


15, 16) ; hut when he comes to Sicily and 
Italy this is neglected. ITcnce it would ap- 
pear that the person for whom Luke wrote in 
the first instance was a Gentile reader ; aiid 
accordingly we flu'* traces in the Gospel of a 
leaning towards Gentile rather than Jewish 
converts. It has never been doubted that the 
Gospel was written In Greek. Whilst He- 
braisms are frequent, classical idioms and 
Greek compound words abound. The num- 
ber of words used by Luke only is unusually 
great, and many of them are compound 
words for which there is classical authority. 
On comparing the Gospel with the Acts it is 
found that the style of the latter is more 
pure and free from Hebrew idioms. 

LUNATICS. This word is used twice in 
the N. T. (Matt. iv. 24, xvii. 15). It la evi- 
dent that the word itself refers to some dis- 
ease, affecting both the body and the mind, 
which might or might not bo a sign of pos- 
session. By the description of Mark lx. 
17-26, it is concluded that this disease was 
epilepsy. 

LUZ. It seems impossible to discover 
with precision whether Lux and Bethel re- 
present one and the same town — the former 
the Canaanitc, the latter the Hebrew name— 
or whether they were distinct places, though 
in close proximity. The latter is the natural 
inference from two of the passages in which 
Luz is si>oken of (Gen. xxviii. 19 ; Josh. x^i. 
2, xvili. 13). Other passages, however, 
seem to speak of the two as identical (Gen, 
XXXV. 6 ; Jiidg. i. 23). The most probable 
conclusion is that the two places were, during 
the times pi'eceding the conquest, distinct, 
T.ux being the city and Bethel the pillar and 
altar of Jacob ; that after the destruction of 
Luz by the tribe of E^phraim the town of 
Bethel arose. — 2. When tho original Luz 
was destroyed, through the treachery of one 
of its inhabitants, the man who had intro- 
duced the Israelites into the town xvent into 
the ** land of the Hittites” and built a city, 
which he named after the former one (Judg. 
i. 26). Its situation, as well as that of tho 
** land of the Hittites,” has never been dis- 
covered, and is one of the favourite puzzles 
of Soripture geographers. 

LYCA(/NIA, a district of Asia Minor. 
From what is said in Acts xl v. 1 1 of ” the 
speech of Lyoaonia,” it is evident that the 
Inhabitanta of the district, in St. Paul’s day, 
spoke aomething very different from ordinary 
Gmk; Whether this language was Some 
Syrlaft dialect, or a corrupt form of Greek, 
has.bcMui much debated. The fiict that the 
Lyoacmiaiia were fkmiliar with tho Greek 
saytholdiy^li eonidsteni with either lupposi^ 

tfpgU LyNmlaUibr the moM part 
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plain, bare of trees, destitute of fresh water, 
and with seyeral salt lakes. After the pro- 
Tinoial system of Home had embraced the 
whole of Asia Minor, the boundaries of the 
proTlnces were variable ; and Lycaonia was, 
politically, sometimes in Cappadocia, some- 
times in Galatia. It is interesting to see 
these rude country people, when Paul and 
Barnabas worked miracles among them, 
rushing to the conclusion that the strangers 
were Mercury and Jupiter, whose visit to 
this very neighbourhood forms the subject of 
one of Ovid's most charming stories (Ovid, 
Metam, viii. 626). Nor can we fail to notice 
how admirably St* Paul's address on the 
occasion was adapted to a simple and im- 
perfectly civilised race (xiv. 15- 1 7). This 
was at TjTstra, in the heart of the country. 
Further to the east was Drkrr (ver. 6), not 
far from the chief pass which leads up 
through Taurus, from Cir icia and the coast, 
to the central table-land. At the western 
limit of Lycaonia was Iconium (ver. 1), in the 
direction of Antioch in Pisidia. A good 
Roman rorid intersected the district along 
the line thus indicated. On St. Paul’s first 
missionary journey he traversed Lycaonia 
from west to east, and then returned on his 
steps (ver. 21 ; sec 2 Tim. iii. 11). On the se- 
cond and third journeys he entered it from the 
east; and after leaving it, travelled in the 
one case to Troas (Acts xvi. 1-8), in the other 
to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 23, six. 1). 

LYC'IA is the name of that south-western 
region of the peninsula of Asia Minor which 
is immediately opposite the island of Rhodes. 
The Lycians were incorporated in the Persian 
Empire, and their ships were conspicuous in 
the great war against the Greeks (Herod, vii. 
91, 92). After the death of Alexander the 
Great, Lycia was included in the Greek Sc- 
leucid kingdom, and was a part of the terri- 
tory which the Romans forced Antioch us to 
cede. It was not till the reign of Claudius 
that Lycia became part of the Roman pro- 
vincial system. At first it was combined 
with Pamphylia. Such seems to have been 
the condition of the district when St. Paul 
visited the Lycian towns of Patara (Acts xxi. 
1), and Myra (Acts xxvil. 5). At a later period 
of the Roman empire I^ydia was a separate 
province, with Myra for its capital. 

LYD'DA, the Greek form of the name 
(Acts ix. 32, 35, 38), which appears in the 
Hebrew records as Lon, a town of Benjamin, 
founded by Shamed or Shamer (1 Chr. viti. 
12 ; Ear. il. 83 ; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 35). It is 
still called LidA, or Xddd, and stands in 
part of the great maritime plain which an- 
ciently bore the name of Sharon. It is 9 
miles from Joppa, and is the 6rst town on the , 


northernmost of the two roads between that 
place and Jerusalem. The watercourse out- 
side the town is said still to bear the name 
of Abi^Butna (Peter), in memory of the 
Apostle. It was destroyed by Vespasian, and 
was probably not rebuilt till the time of Ha- 
drian, when it received the name of Diospolis. 
When Eusebios wrote (a.d. 320-330) Dios- 
polis was a well-known and much-frcqiientcd 
town. The modern town is, for a Mohair - 
medan place, busy and prosperous. 

LYI/IA, a maritime province in the west 
of Asia Minor, bounded by Mysia on the 
N., Phrygia on the E., and Caria on the S. 
The name occurs only in 1 Macc. viii. 8 (the 
rendering of the A. V. in Ez. xxx. 5 being 
for Liulim) ; it is there enumerated among 
the districts which the Romans took away 
f^om Antiochus the Great after the battle of 
Magnesia in b.c. 190, and transferred to Et>- 
incnes II. king of Pergamus. For the con- 
nexion between Lydia and the Liid and Ludim 
of the O. T., see Ludim. Lydia is included in 
the “ Asia ” of the N, T. 

LYD'IA, the first European convert of St. 
Paul, and afterwards his hostess during his 
first stay at Philippi (Acts xvi, 14, 15, aUo 
40). She was a Jewish proselyte at the time 
of the AfKistle's coming ; and it was at tlie 
Jewish Sabbath-worship by the side of a 
stream (ver. 13) that the preaching of the 
Gospel reached her heart. Her native 
was TirvATiiiA, in the province of (ver, 
14 ; Rev. ii. 18). Thyatira was famous for 
its c\yeing.works ; and I.vdia was connected 
with this trade, cither as a seUer of dye, 
or of dyed goods. We infer that &he was 
a person of considerable wealth, 

LYSA'NIAS, mentioned by St. Luke in ore 
of his chronological passages (iii. 1) as ho hr/ 
tctrarch of Anir.rNK (#. e. the rlj-Tnct 
Abila) in the 15th j’^ear t>f Tiberius, a* fa- 
time when Herod Anti pas was telran h .d 
Galilee, and Herod Philip t'drarch of lini lea 
and Trachonitis. 

LYS'lAS, a nobleman of the blood- roy.fi 
(I Macc. iii. 32; 2 Macc. >;i. 1), who wa^ 
entrusted by Antiochus Epiphanes (rir. n.e. 
166) with the government of southern Syii;’*, 
and the guardianship of his son Antiochus 
Eupator (i Macc. iii. 32; 2 Macc. x. 11). 
He carried on the war against Jmlns Maee.t- 
baeus. After the death of Antiofduts I'.pi- 
phancs B.c. (164), Lysias assumed the go- 
vernment as guardian of his son, w-ho wai* 
yet a child (I Maoc. vK 17). The war against 
tUj Jews was renewed ; and I-yHius wtvs be- 
sieging Jemsalom. when he received lidintjs 
of the apprCA^br. W Ptjillip, to whom Antiochus 
had traitsfsnad'^6 ghardlansbip of the pnneo 
(1 Mace. vl. .H i 2 Macc. xflL). netlefc*<t<Hl 
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Philip (b.o. 168), and waf supported at Romo; irrandson Asa she occupied at the court of 
out in the next year, together with his ward, Jndah. the high position of ** King’s Mother ” 
fell into the hands of Demetrius Soter, who (eomp« 1 R. ii. 19), which has been compared 
put them both to death (1 Macc. vii. 2-4 ; with that of the iSn/fatm Fa /ids in Turkey. It 
2 Maoc. xiv. 2). may be that at Abijah’i death, after a short 

LY*SIAS, CLAU'DIUS, •• chief captain of reign of three years, Asa was left a minor, 
the band,” that is, tiibunf^^of the Roman co- and Maaehah acted as regent, like Athaliah 
hort, who resenod 8t. Paul from the hands under similar circumstances. If this conjec« 
of the infuriated mob at Jerusalem, and sent turo be correct, it would serve to explain the 
him under a guard to Felix, the governor or influence by which she promoted the practice 
proconsul of Caesarea (Acts xxi. 81, seq., of idolatrous worship. 

xxiii. 26, xxiv. 7). MA'ALEII-ACRAB'BIM, the Bill form of 

LYSIM*ACT1US. 1. ** A son of Ptolcmaeua the name (Josh, xv, 3) which in its other oc- 
of Jerusalcm,”^tho Greek translator of the ourrcnccsisgftvenlnthoA.V.as” theascentof, 
book of Esther (comp. Kstb. ix. 20). — 2. A or the going up to, Akrabbim.” [Aksahbih.] 
brother of the high-priest MeneluUs, who was MACCABEES, THE. This title, which 
left by him as his deputy during his absence was originally the surname of Judas, one of 
at the court of Aiitiochus. He fell a victim the sons of Mattalhlas, was afterwards cx- 
to the ftiry of the people (2 Macc. iv. 20-42). tended to the heroic family of which he was 
LYS*TttA has two points of interest in con- one of the noblest representatives. The origi- 
nexion res])cctivcly with St. Paul’s first and nal tcun Maccahi was probably formed from 
secotiil missionary Journeys — (1) ns the place Makkabnhy “a hammer,” giving a sense not 
where divine honours were offered to him, and unlike that in which Charles Martel derived a 
where ho Wcos presently stoned (Acts xlv.) ; surname from his favourite weapon. Although 
(2) as the home of his chosen companion and the name Marcnbeea has gained the widest 
fellow-missionary Timotiikcs (Acts xvi. 1). currency, that of AamonaeanSy or Haamonae^ 
l.ystra was in the eastern part of the great mw, is the proper name of the family, 
plain of T.yeaonta ; and Its site may be iden- which is derived from Cashmon, great 
tifled with the ruins called grandfather of Mattathias. 1. The causes of 

at the base of a conical mountain of volcanic the Maccubaoan war are pointed out under 
■tructiire, named the Karttd^tgK Antiochus IV. (I Macc. v. 62). The stand- 

ard of independence was first raiseil by 
Ma'i-tatiitas, a priest of the course of Joiarib, 

M A*ACAII. 1, Tho mother of Absalom, also which was the first of the twenty-four courses 
caUedMAACitA}i (2Sain. iii. 3). — 2 ^^.Maa- (I Chr. xxiv. 7), and consequently of the 
CAH, ond (in Chr.) MAACiiAff. A small kingdom noblest blood. He seems, however, to have 
ill close proximity to Palestine, which appears been already advanced in years when the 
to have Iain outside Argob (Deut. iii. 14) and rising was made, and he did not long survive 
Baslinn (Josh. xii. 5). These districts, pro- the fatigues of active service. lie died b.c. 
bably answering to the Lejah and Jautdn of 166, and ” was buried in the sepulchre of his 
modern Syria, occupied the space from the fathers at Modin.” — 2. Mnttatliias himself 
Jordan on the west to Salcah on the east and named Juijas — apparently his third son — os 
Mount lirrmon on the north. Maacah nnist his successor in directing tho war of inde- 
tlierefore bo placed somew'hero t6 the cast of pendence (1 Macc. li. 06), The energy and 
the Lejah, The Ammonite war was tho only skiP of “tub Maccabkk,” as Judas is often 
occasion on wliich tho Maocatbites came into called in 2 Macc., fully justified his father’s 
contact with Israel, when their king assisted preference. After gaining several victories 
tboAminonitesagainst Joab withaforcewhioh over the other generals of Antlochus, and 
he led himself (2 Sam. x« 6, 8 ; \ Chr. xlx. 7). defeating I*ysias, whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
MA'AOUAH. I. Tho daughter of Nahor left in the government of the Palestinian 
by his concubine Keumah (Oen. xxii. 24).'— provinces, Judas was able to occupy Jerusa- 
2« The daughter, or more probably grand- lem, except tho •* tower ” (1 Mace. vi. 18, 
daughter, of Absalom« named after his mo- 19), and purifled the Temple (1 Maeo. iv. 86, 
ther ; the third and fhVonrite wilb of Reho- 41-83) on the 25th. of Oislcu, exactly thr^ 
boom, and mother bf AbiMib (1 X. xv. 2; years after its proflination (1 Mace. I. 59)., 
2 Chr. xi. 20-22); ThemOUier of. Abljah is The accession of Demetrius brought with it 
elsewhere called of troubles to the patriot Jews. A large 

Uriol pr Qibeah” j|i}r Xt is pro- of their countrymen, with Aumetrs at 

bable that tyaa- head» gitlned the ear of tbb kii^, and 

ierlber, and tlte> Mo ho seiit Nioanor^d^inst Judas. lAdamwas 

reiuttngin sB olr>&sr, doibalcd, tat iB 
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field of Betbhoron (b.c* 161) on the 13th 
Adar (1 Macc. vii. 49; 9 Mace. zv. 36), 
where he was alain. This victory was the 
greatest of Judas’s successes, and practically 
decided the question of Jewish independence, 
but it was followed by an unexpected reverse. 
A new invasion under Bacchldes took place. 
Judas was able only to gather a small force 
to meet the sudden danger. Of this a large 
part deserted him on the eve of the battle ; 
but the courage of Judas was unshaken, and 
he fell at Eleasa, the Jewish Thermopylae, 
fighting at desperate odds against the invad- 
ers. His body was recovered by his brothers, 
and buried at Modin ** in the sepulchre of 
his fathers” (b.c. 161).— 3. After the death 
of Judas the patriotic party seems to have 
been for a short time wholly disorganised, 
and it was only by the pressure of unpara- 
lelled sufferings that they were driven to 
renew the conflict* For this purpose they 
offered the command to Jonathan, surnamed 
Apphus {th€ v'ary)^ the youngest son of 
Mattathias. After two or three campaigns 
Baccbidcs accepted terms which Jonathan 
proposed ; and upon his departure Jonathan 
“judged the people at Michmash ” (1 Macc. 
iz. 73), and gradually extended his power. 
The claim of Alexander Balas to the Syrian 
crown gave a new importance to Jonathan 
and his adherents. The success of Alexander 
led to the elevation of Jonathan, who assumed 
the high-priestly office (I Macc. x. 21) ; and 
not long after he placed the king under fresh 
obligations by the defeat of Apollonius, a 
general of the younger Demetrius (1 Macc. x.). 
After the death of Alexander, Jonathan at- 
tached himself to Antiochus VI. Tie at last 
fell a victim to the treachery of Tryphon, 
who put him to death b.c. 144 (1 Macc. xi. 
8-xii. 4). — 4. As soon as Simon, the last 
^ remaining brother of the Maccahucan family, 
beard of the detention of Jonathan in Ptole- 
mals by Tryphon, he placed himself at the 
head of the patriot party. lie made over- 
tures to Demetrius II. (b.c. 143), which were 
favourably receiveil, and the independence of 
the Jews was at length formally recognised. 
The long struggle was now triumphantly 
ended, and it remained only to reap the 
fruits of victory. This Simon hastened to 
do*' The prudence and wisdom for which he 
was already distinguished at the time of his 
father’s death (1 Macc. il. 65), gained for the 
Jews the active support of Koine (1 Macc. 
jcv. 16-21), in addition to the confirmation 
of earlier treaties. A Her settling the ex tenml 
relations of the new state npon a sure basis, 
Mmon regulated its internal administration. 
WHb two of his sons he was murdered at 


11-16). — 5. The treason of rtolemaeus failed 
in its object. Johannes Hyrcanus, one ot 
the sons of Simon, escaped from the plot by 
which his life wos threatened, and at once 
assumed the government (b.c. 135). At first 
he was hard pressed by Antiochus Sidetes, 
and only able to preserve Jerusalem on con- 
dition of dismantling the fovtiftcutiuns and 
submitting to a tribute, b.c. 133. He reduced 
Idumaea, confirmed the alliance with Rome, 
and at length succeeded in destroying Sama- 
ria, the hated rival of Jerusalem, b.c. 109. 
The external splendour of his government 
was marred by the growth of internal divi- 
sions ; but John escaped the fate of all the 
oUler members of his family, and died ia 
peace, b.c. 106-5. His eldest son Aristo- 
bulus T., who succeeded, was the first who 
assumed the kingly title, though Simon had 
enjoyed the fulness of the kingly power. -- 
The great outlines of the Maccahaean contest, 
which arc somewhat hidden in the annals 
thus briefly epitomised, lulmit of being tracer', 
with fair distinctness. The disputed succes- 
sion to the Syrian throne (u.c. 153) was the 
political turning-point of the struggle, which 
may thus be divided into two great periods. 
During the first period (b.c. IG8-153) the 
patriots maintained their cause with varying 
success against the whole strength of Syiia : 
during the second (b.c. 153-139) they were 
c<»urted by rival factions, ami their iauh - 
pcndcncc was acknowledged from time to 
tiin^, though pledges given in times of daiig< r 
were often liraken when the danger wa^* orer, 
The war, thus brought to a noble if 

Ic'-s famous is not less glorUnis than any of 
those in which a few brave men have Mie- 
cessfuUy maintained the cause of freedom or 
religion again.st ovcipiiweriiig might, i’nr a 
is not only in their vichiry o^er extern.-tl 
difficultie.s tliat the heroism of the rs 

is conspicuous: thidr real suecess wa** ;n 
much imperilled by internal ilivi-ioiis a-, l.> 
foreign force. 

MA(;CAB1':KS, RODKS of. Fmir hnoki 
which btiar the common title of “ M.ieea- 
boes” arc found in some MSS. </f ttic I.W. 
Two of these were included in the early < U('- 
rent Latin versions of the IJible, and thc-m e 
pa.sscd into the Vulgate. As forming part 
the Vulgate they were received as canouirui 
by the council of Trent, and retained umung 
the apocrypha by the reformed chuiclu's. 
The two other books obtained no such whls 
circulation, and have only a secondary con- 
nexion with t|M» Maccahaean history. 1. 
Thb FricsT Boiot or Maccabefs contains a 
hiaUnry of ibe patfiotle struggle, f^om the 
ftral ^ HMtaUdas to the sedtied 
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noTereignty and death of Simon, a period of 
thirty-three years (b.c, 168-135). The open- 
ing chapter gives a short summary of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, and de- 
scribes at greater length the oppression of 
Anliochus Kpiphancs. The great subject of 
tlic book begins with the enumeration of the 
Maccabacan family (ii. 1-5), which is followed 
by an account of the part which the aged 
Mattathias took in rousing and guiding the 
spirit of his countrymen {ii. 6-70). The re- 
mainder of the narrative is occupied with the 
exploits of his five sons. Each of the three 
divisions into which the main portion of the 
book thus naturally falls, is stamped with an 
individual character derived from its special 
hero. The great marks of trustworthiness 
are everywhere conspicuous. Victory and 
failure and despondency are, on the whole, 
chronicled with the same candour. There is 
no attempt to bring into open display the w*ork- 
ing of providence. The testimony of antiquity 
leaves no doubt but that the b^k was first 
written in Hebrew. Its whole structure points 
to Palestine as the place of its composition. 
'Pherc is, however, considerable doubt as to its 
<Lite. Perhaps we may place it between b.c. 

1 20-100. The date and person of the Greek 
tl•an^‘lator are wholly undetermined. — 2. The 
s ICON I) Hook or Maccabees. — The history 
of the Second Book of the Maccabees begins 
Mime years earlier than that of the First 
T’.-'ok, and closes with the victory of Judas 
Maecabaeus o\er Nicanor. It thus embraces 
a period of twenty yearr, fifini n.c. 180 (?) 
to H.r. 101. For the few events noticed 
dining the earlier years it is the chief autho- 
rity ; during the remainder of the time the 
n.irrative goes over the same ground as 1 
.Mace., but with very considerable diftVrences. 
Tiie lir^t two chapters are taken up by two 
letters ^uppn.sf'd to be addre.ssed by the Pales- 
iniian to the .Me\jindrinc Jew.s, and by a 
-kt'teh of the author’s plan, W’hich proceeds 
uithout iin\- perceptible break from the close 
uf t!\e M'cviud letter. The main narrative 
n cupit-s the remainder of the book. This 
presents several natural divisions, which 
ai»peiir to coincide with the “five books” of 
on which it was based. The first 
(e. iii.) contains the history of Heliodorus 
(eir. B c. 180). The second (iv.-vii.) gives 
varied details of the beginning and course of 
ihe gr<‘ut pev<!eeution (n.c. 175-167), The 
.bird (viii.-x, 0) follows the fortunes of Judas 
to the tiiumphant restoration of the Temple 
service 106, 105). The fourth (x. 10- 
xiii.) includes the reign of Antlochus Eupator 
(u r. 104-1652). The fifth (xlv., xv.) record® 
the treachery .Melmtis, the mission of Ni- 
*K»m»r, and the crowning sueoess of ducUis 


(b.c. 162, 161). The writer himself dis- 
tinctly indicates the source of his narrative 
— the five hooks of Jason of Gyrene ” (li. 
23), of which he designed to furnish a short 
and agreeable epitome for the benefit of those 
who would be deterred from studying the 
larger work. His own labour, which he de- 
scribes in strong terms (ii. 26, 27 ; com. xv. 
38, 39), was entirely confined to condensa- 
tion and selection ; all investigation of detail 
ho declares to be the peculiar duty of the 
original historian. Of Jason himself nothing 
more is known than may bo gleaned from 
this mention of him. The district of Gyrene 
was most closely united with that of Alex- 
andria. In both the predominance of Greek 
literature and the Greek lang^uagc was abso- 
lute. The work of Jason must therefore 
have been composed in Greek ; and the style 
of the epitome proves beyond doubt that the 
Greek text is the original. It is scarcely less 
certain that the book was compiled at Alex- 
andria. — The Second Book of Maccabees is 
not nearly so trustworthy as the First. In 
the Second Book the groundwork of facts is 
true, but the dress in which the facts arc 
presented is due in part at least to the nar- 
rator. It is not at all improbable that the 
error with regard to the first campaign of 
Lysias arose from the mode in which it was 
introduced by Jason as a prelude to the more 
important mea.sures of Lysias in the reign of 
Antiochus Kupator. In other places (as very 
obviously in xiii. 19 if.) the compiler may 
have disregarded the historical dependence 
of events while selecting those w'hich were 
best suited for the support of his theme. 
Tlic latter half of the book (cc. viii.-xv.) is 
to be regarded not ns a connected and com- 
plete history, but as a series of special inci- 
dents from the life of Judas, illustrating the 
providential interference of God in behalf of 
His people, true in substance, but embellished 
in form. — 3. The Third Boor of the Mac- 
cabees contains the history of events which 
preceded the great Maccabacan struggle, be- 
ginning with B.c. 217. — 4. The Fourth 
Book op Maccabees contains a rhetorical 
narrative of the martyrdom of Elcazer and 
of the ** Maccabacan family,” following in 
the main the same outline as 2 Macc. 

MACF.DO'NlA, the first part of Kuro]7e 
which received the Gospel directly from St. 
Paul, and an important scene of his sub- 
sequent missionary labours and those of 
bis companions. It was bounded by the 
range of Haem us or the Balkan northwards, 
by the chain of Pindus westwards, by the 
Camhunian hills southwards, by which it is 
separated from Thessaly, and is divided on 
the cast from Thrace by a less definite monor 
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tain-boiittdiiry nmning south wArds from Uao< 
mus. Of the space thus enclosed, two of tl 
most remarkable physical features are twi 
gxeat plains, one watered by the Axiita, 
which comes to the sea at the Thormaio gull 
not for from Thessalonica ; the other by the 
Strymon, which, after passing near Philippi 
flows out below AmphiiM>lis. Between thi 
mouths of these two rivers a remarkable pc 
ninsula projects, dividing itself into three 
points, on the farthest of which Mount Atkos 
rises nearly into the region of pcri)ctual sno^ 
Across the neck of this peninsula St. Pan 
travelled more than once with his companions. 
This general sketch sufficiently describes th 
Macedonia which was ruled over by Philip 
and Alexander, and which the Homans con< 
quered from Perseus. At first the conquered 
country was divideil b)’ Acmiliiis Paulus inlt 
four districts. This division w;is only tom 
porary. The whole of Macedonia, along with 
Thessaly and a large tract along the Adriatic, 
was made one province and centralised under 
the jiirisrliction of a proconsul, who resided 
at Thessalonica. We have now rcaclictl the 
definition W'hich corrcspomls w'itb the usage 
of the term in the N. T. (Acts xvi. 9, 10, 12 
Ac.). Three Roman provinces, all very fa- 
miliar to us in the writings of St. Paul, 
divhled the whole sfwcc between the basin of 
the Danube and Cape Matapan. The bor- 
der town of Illtoicum was JJssus on the 
Adriatic. The boundary-lino of Aouaia 
nearly coincided, except in the western iior- 
tion, with that of the kingdom of mmiern 
Greece, and ran in an irregular line from 
the Acrocerawriian promontory to the bay of 
Thermopylae and the north of Kulsica. Uy 
subtracting these two provinces, we define 
Macedonia. The account of St. I'aurs first 
journey through Macedonia (Act.s xvi. 10- 
xvii. 1^) is marked by copious detail and 
well-defined incidents. At the close of this 
Journey be returned from Corinth to Syria 
by sea. On the next <x:casion of visiting 
Europe, though he both went and returned 
through Maceilonla (Acts xx. 1-C), the nar- 
rative is a very slight sketch, and tiie route 
fs left uneertain, except as regards Philippi. 
The character of the Macedonian Christians 
is set he/ore us in Scripture in a very fit- 
TOitvable The candour of the Be- 

reaiii Is higl^y eommended (Acts xvil. 11) ; 
the Thessalbnlfiiis were evidently objects of St. 
Pa4*s peculiar alfectton (I These, ii. », 17-Ce, 
ill. 10} 1 and the FhlUpplans, be^des their 
general liwadam ISraoi blames are noted as re* 
ttarlialflis ,lhr thHr liberality and self-denial 
(PhiL |V. 10/l4a|Pt 0 Cor^ i«. 2, %L 0). 

MACO'llk i* The el^tsofi (Josh. xvii. 1) 
flif Ih# by an Aramite or 


Syrian ooneubine (1 Chr. vii. 14). Ills chil- 
dren are commemorated as having been ca- 
ressed by Joseph before bis death (Gen. 1. 
23). At the time of the conquest the family 
of Machir had become very powerful^ and a 
large part of the country on the cast of Jor- 
dan was subdued by them (Num. xxxii. 80 ; 
Dcut. iii. 15). So great was their imwer 
that the name of Machir occasionally super- 
sedes that of Manasseh. — 0. The son of Am- 
micl, a powerful shej'kh of one of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes, who rendered essential service 
to the cause of Saul and of David succt^ssively 
— in each case when they were in difficulty 
(2 Sam. lx. 4, 5, xvii. 27-29). 

MACU'PELAH. [Hebaon.] 

MADAT (Gen. x. 2) is usually called the 
third son of Japhet, and the progemitor of 
the kfedos. But probably all that is intended 
is, that the Me<ic.H, as well as the Goinerites, 
ireeks, Tibarcni, Moschi, Ac., descended from 
Japhet. 

MA'DIAX, Acte ril. 29. [Mioiav.] 
MAI)"MANNAH, one of tho towns in the 
south distiict of Judah (Josh. xv. 31). In 
.ho time of Eusebiu.H and Jerome, it was 
;allcd MenoYft, and was not far from Gaxa. 
The first stage southward from Gaaa is now 
'/-.tlf/wyoy, which is perhaps the inwlern rc- 
tresenteiive of Menois, and therefore of 
.Madmannuh. 

MAD'MKNAII, one of the Re^amitc vil- 
lages north of JerusKdem, the inhabitants of 
hich were frightened away by the approach 
>f 84‘ntiacherib along the uortberii road (Is. 
.3iT 

MA'DC.V, one of tho pri«eii>al citi<.*s of 
^n4tan l^efore the conquest, probably in the 
.orth. lu king joined Jabin and his eonfe- 
Icrates in their attempt eguaitet Joshua at 
.he waters of Merom, and like the rest wa^ 
iUed (Josh. xl. 1, xii. 19). 

MAO'BlSll, a proper name in Ear. It. 30, 
mt whether of a man or of a place is doubt- 
ful ; probably the latter, ns all the names 
'rom £xr. ii, 20 to 34, except Klam and 
Uarim, arc names of phiees, 

MAGTIAX.A. The name Magdala doc^ 
not really exist in the Bible. It is found in 
the received Cfmk text end the A. V. of 
Mott. XV. 39 eSy ; but the citb^f MIkS. end 
rersions exiiitflt the flame os ** Mogsilan.*' 
;nto the Bmiti of Mhflfldan Chrisl; came by 
i>oat, over the of niter Ilia 

miracle of INr thcHtMiKl oit the 

mountoui of the eiutifirfl Mde (MmU, xr, 29) i 
and fram thciiee, 2||i|r- * a4lon tflcoiifttcr 
with the He re- 

turned ift .Umi - j fii i ie iNMd .10 tho oppovtip 
•hoifl. io of ow phranei 

uumtii# flnr iua the 
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parts of Daiiiiunutha,” on tho wostorn edge 
of the lake of Oenneaareth. The Magdala, 
which conferred her name on **Mary the 
Magdal-enc," one of the numerous Migdols, 
i,e, towers, which stood in Palestine, was 
probably the place of that name which is 
mentioned in the Jerusalem Tahnud as near 
Tiberias, and this again is as probably the 
modern eUMiJdel, a miserable little Muslim 
village, on tho water’s edge at tho south-east 
corner of the plain of Oennesarcth. By the 
Jews the word tncgaddeld is used to denote a 
person -who platU'd or twisted hair, a prac- 
tice then much in use amongst women of 
Uk>sc character. Mugdalum is mentioned as 
between Tiberias and Capernaum, as early as 
by Willibald, a.d. 722. 

MAG'DIKL, one of the “ dukes” of Edom, 
descended from Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 43 ; I 
Chr. i. 61). 

MAGI (A, V. “wise men”). I. In the 
Hebrew text of the O. T. the word occurs 
but twice, and then only incidentally. In 
Jer. xxix. 3 and 18 we meet, among the 
Clialdacan officers sent by Nebuchadnezzar 
to Jerusalem, one with the name or title of 
Kab-Mag. This word is interpreted, as equi- 
yalent to chief of the Magi. Historically the 
Itlagi arc conspicuous chiefly as a Persian 
rotigiems caste. Herodotus connects them 
with another people by reckoning them 
among the six tribes of the Modes (1. 101). 
They appear in his history of Astyages as 
interpreters of dreams (i. 120), the name 
having apparently los^ its ethnological and 
acquired a caste significance. But as they 
ap})ear in Jeremiah among the retinue of the 
Chaldaean king, we must suppose Nebuchad- 
nezzar's conquests led him to gather round 
him the wise men suid' religious teachers of 
tho nations wfach ho subdued, and that thus 
the sacred tribe of the Modes rose under his 
rule to favour and power. The Magi took 
their places among “the astrologers and 
Star-gazers and monthly prognosticators.” 
It is wuth ^uch men that we have to think 
of Huuiel and his fellow-exiles as associated. 
The office which Hanlel acoi^pted (Dan. v. 
II) was probably identical with that of the 
Kab-Msg who first cauic bcAire us. I'he 
name of the Magi docs not meet us in the 
Biblical account of the Mcdo-lNnraian kings. 
— II. Tlio word prewmted Itself to the Greeks 
as connected with a foreign system of divina- 
tion* and it soon became a by-word fiwr the 
worst form of impostfite* This Is the pawdo- 
mtlkant mcanixig of the word as ii appears In 
the K. T* The and the terb derived 
ftWttk it are uatd dbi 
lb# libiimHibri; 


Another of the same class (Bor-Jesus) is de- 
scribed (Acts xiii. 8) as having, in his cog- 
nomen Elymas, a title which was equivalont 
to Magus. — 111. In one memorable instance^ 
however, tho word retains its better mean- 
ing. In the Gospel of St. Matthew (ii. 1-12), 
the Magi appear as “ w ise men ” — properly 
Magians — who were guided by a star from 
“ the East ” to Jerusalem, where they sud- 
denly appeared in tho days of Herod the 
Great, enquiring for the newborn king of the 
Jews, whom they had come to w'orship. As 
to the country from which they came, opi- 
nions vary greatly ; but their following the 
guidance of a star seems to point to the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, where astronomy 
was early cultivated by the Chaldacans. The 
religion of Zoroaster remaining i)iiro from 
the grosser forms of idolatry, preserved the 
hope of a great deliverer, who should reform 
the world, and establish a reign of universal 
peace. That some tradition, influenced possi- 
bly by tbc Jews of the dispersion, went so far 
as to make this deliverer a “ King of tho Jews,” 
seems a fair inference from the direct form 
of their enquiry for Him. As to the sign 
which guided them, the chief difficulties have 
arisen from tho attempt to find a natural 
explanation ; for tho plain narrative of bt. 
Matthew evidently represents it as a miracle 
vouchsafed for the occasion. The ingenious 
conjecture of certain astronomers, that the 
appearance of the star was caused by a re- 
markable conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 
is now cxidoded. The approach of tho two 
planets was not at all near enough for them 
to be mistaken for a single star ; nor could 
habitual observers of the heavens fail to re- 
cognise tho positions of such well-known pla- 
nets. Besides, their “standing over the 
place where tho young child was,” so as to 
define the spot on the surface of the earth, is 
utterly inconceivable. It only remains for 
us to be content with the obvious explana- 
tion, that some now luminary, whether me- 
teoric or celestial, was made to appear, in a 
manner distinct enough to the eyes of prac- 
tised astrooomers, expressly to guide the 
sages on their way. Their arrival and en- 
quiries tlu'cw Jerusalem into commotion. 
AVlth his usual craft, Herod summoned the 
Sanhedrim, and learnt that the Messiah was 
to bo bom at Bethlehem. Having enquired 
from the Ma|^i the time of the star’s appear- 
ance, aa a guide to that of the child’s birth, 
be professed his desire to worship the new- 
born king, and sent them on to discover his 
ab^e. The star again guided them over the 
live miles from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and 
at leng^ stood still above the house where 
Jesim v/M* They paid Him t liety idUing 
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homage, and presented their eoatly gifts, the 
first-fruits of the 'wealth and wisdom of the 
Gentile world. By means of a dream, a form 
of divination which they were wont to follow 
with implicit faith, they were warned by God 
not to return to Herod, and they departed 
into their own country by another route, 
perhaps by Hebron and round the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. According to a lute 
tradition, the Magi are represented as three 
kings, named Caspar, Melchior, and Bcltha* 
sar, who take their place among the objects 
of Christian reverence, and are honoured as 
the patron saints of travellers. Among other 
relics supplied to meet the demands of the 
market which the devotion of Helena had 
created, the bodies of the Magi were dis- 
covered somewhere in the East, were brought 
to Constantinople, were thence transferred to 
Milan, and were in 1162 Anally deposited in 
the cathedral of Cologne, where the shrine of 
the Three Kings is shown as the greatest of 
its many treasures. 

MAGIC, MAGICIANS. [Divination ; 
Magi.] 

MA'GOG. In Gen, x. 2 Magog appears as 
the second son of Japheth in connexion with 
Corner (the Cimmerians) and Madai (the 
Medcs) ; in Ez. xxxviii. 2, xxxix. 1, 6, it 
appears as a country or i)Coplc of which Gog 
was the prince, in conjunction with Meshech 
(the Moschici), Tubal (the Tibarcni), and 
Rosh (the Roxolani). In the latter of these 
senses there is evidently implied an etymo- 
logical connexion between Gog and Ma-gog, 
the Ma being regarded by Ezekiel as a prcAx 
significant of a country. In this case Gog 
contiiins the original element of the name, 
which may possibly have its origin in some 
Persian root. The notices of Magog would 
lead us to fix a northern locality : it is ex- 
pressly stated by Ezekiel that be w as to come 
up from “ the sides of the north ” (xxxix, 2), 
from a country adjacent to that of Togarmah 
or Armenia (xxxviii. 6), and not far from 
“ the isles ** or maritime regions of Europe 
(xxxix. 6). The people of Magog further 
appear as having a force of cavalry (xxxviii. 
15), and as armed with the how (xxxix. 3), 
From the above data^ we may conclude that 
Magog represents the important race of the 
Scythians. 

MAHA'LALEEL, the fourth in descent 
Jrom Adam, according to the Sethi te genea- 
logy, and son of Cainan (Gen. v. 12, 13, 15- 
17 ; 1 Chr. i. 2). 

MAIl'ALATH, the title of Ps. Hii., and 
MAM'A LATH-LEA N'NOTII, the title of Ps. 
Uxxvili. The meaning of these words is 
uncertain. The conjecture is, that Maholatk 
is a guitar, and that Leannoth has reference i 


to the character of the psalm, and might bo 
rendered *'to humble, or afflict,” in which 
sense the root occurs in verso 7. 

MAHANA'IM, a town on the ogst of the 
Jordan, signifying two hosts or two cain/M, a 
name given to It by Jacob, because he tJiere 
met ” the angels of God ” (Gen. xxxii. 1, 2). 
Wc next meet with it in the records of the 
conquest (Josh. xiii. 26 and 29), It was 
within the territory of Gad (Josh. xxi. 38, 
39), and therefore on the south side of tlic 
torrent Jabbok. The town with Its ** sub- 
urbs” was allotted to the service of the 
Mcruritc Invites (Josh. xxi. 39 ; 1 Ghron. 
vi. 80). From some cause — the sanctity oi 
its original foundation, or the strength 
of its position — Mahanaim had become in 
the time of the monarchy a place of mark 
(2 Sam. ii. 9, 12, iv. 6). The same causes 
which led Abner to fix Ishbosheth's residence 
at Mahanaim probably induced David to Uke 
refuge there when driven out of the western 
part of his kingdom by Absalom (2 Sam. 
xvii. 24 ; 1 K. ii. 8). Mahanaim was the 
seat of one of Solomon’s commissariat officers 
(1 K. iv. 14) ; and it is alluded to in the 
Song which ^ars bis name (vi, 13), There 
is a place called Mnhurh among the villages 
of the cast of Jordan, though its exact posi- 
tion is not certain. 

MAIPANEII-DAN (the “Camp-of-Dan 
the position of wiiich is specified with great 
precision, as “behiiul Kirjath-jearifn ” (Judg. 
xviii. 12), and as “between Zorah and Ksh- 
taol ” (xiii. 25). 

MATlER-SH A'EAL - HASH - UAZ. i. c., 
hasUm-hoottfy speefl-sjmily whoso lumie was 
given by Divine direction, to indicate that f>a- 
mascus and Samaria were soon to he plunde red 
by the king of Assyria (Is. viii. l-4j. 

MAIPLAH, the eldest of the five daughters 
of Zclophohatl, the grandson of Martasst-h 
(Num. xxvii. 1-11). 

MAIPLI. 1. Son of Merari, the sou of 
I.ori, and ancestor of the family of the .Mah- 
f.iTKB (Nuni. iii. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 19, 29, xxiv. 
26). — 2, Son of Mushh ami grumlson of 
Merari (1 Chr. vi. 47, xxiii. 23, xxiv. 30). 

MAHXON, the first husband of Ruth. He 
and his brother Chilion were sons of Eh- 
mcIecU and Naomi, and are described as 
“Epbrathltes of Bethleheni-Judah ” (Ruth i. 
2, 5 ; iv. 9, 10; comp. 1 Sam. xvH. J2}. 

MAK'KEDAH, a place memorable in the 
annals of the conquest of C'anttan as the 
scene of the execution by of the five 

confederate kings (Josh. x. 10-30). The 
catalr>gue of the cities of Judah in Jc^^huo 
(xv. 41) place it in the maritime plain, but 
its site is uncertain, 

MAK'TESHi a place, evidently in Jeru: 




■alem, thehilifibitaiits of which are denonnoed 
I^Sephaalah (L 11). Ew aid eoi^eotitrea that 
It was the ** Phoenician quarter ** of the cHy. 
The iiieaiiin|[^ ** Maktesh is probahlj a 
deep hollow, Hterally a ** mortar.** This the 
Targum identiliea with the torrent Kedron. 

MALACHX (that is, the ang^ or meuenger 
ef Jeh&Pah) is the last, and is therefore 
called "the seal** of the prophets, and his 
prophecies constitute the closing book of the 
canon. Of his personal history nothing is 
known. Tliat Malachi was contemporary 
with Nchomiah is rendered probable by a 
comparison of ii. 8 with Nch. ziii. 15 ; il. 
10-10 with Nch. xiii. 23, Ac . ; and iii. 7-12 
with Nch. aili. 10, Ac. That be prophesied 
after the times of Haggai and Zeehariah is 
inferred from his omitting to mention the 
restoration of the Temple, and from no allu- 
sion being made to him by Eara. The 
captivity was already a thing of the long 
piist, and is not referred to. The existence 
of the Temple-sc^ioc is presupposed Sn i. 10, 
iii. 1, 10. Tke Jewish nation had still a 
political chi^ (i. 8), distinguished by the 
same title as that borne by Nebcmiah (Neli. 
xii. 20). Itence we may conclude that 
Malachi delivered bis prophecies after the 
second return of Kehcmiah from Persia 
(Nch. xiii. 6), and subsequently to the 32nd 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus (n.o. 420) 
From the striking parallelism between the 
state of tbiiigs indicated In Malacbi’s pro- 
phecies and that actually existing on Nche- 
iiiiuh*8 return from the c'^urt of Artaxerxes, 

It is on ail accounts highly probable that ihc 
efTorts of the secular governor were on this 
occasion seconded by the preaching of ** Je- 
hovah’s messenger,” and that Malachi oc- 
cupied the saihe position with regard to the 
reformation under Nchcmiah, which Isaiah 
held in the time of Ilexekiah, and Jeremiah 
in that of Josiuh. The lost chapter of canon- 
ical Jewish history is the key to the Iasi 


Imke xxii. 49-51 ; John xviii. 10). He was 
the personal servant of the high-priest, and 
not one of the bailiffs or apparitors of the 
Sanhedrim. It is noticeable that I.ukc the 
physician is the only one of the writers whe 
mentions the act of healing. 

MALLOWS (Job xxx. 4). By the Hebrew 
word mdHHach we are no doubt to under- 
stand some species of Oraehe^ and in all pro- 
bability the Atiiplex haUmtte ofbotanists. 
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chapter of its prophecy. The whole pro- 
phecy naturally divides itself into three MAM*MON (Matt. vi. 24 ; Luke xvi. 9), a 
s(«etions, in.^Jthc first of which Jehovah is wonl which often occurs in the Chaldee Tar- 
fcprescnt^ -im the loving father and ruler ol^ gums of Onkclos, and later writers, and In 
tlis people (1, 2-11. 9) ; to the second, as the ;ho Syriac Version, and which signiflos 
supmne Odd; mid father of all (U. 10-18); ’‘riches.” It is uscil In St. Matthew as a 
anti ip tim third, us their righteous and flnal lersoniftcatlon of riches, 
judge (to 17^em). The prophecy of Malachi MAM'KB, an ancient Amorltc, who with 
alluded the N. T. (comp, Mark i. 2, lis brothers Eshcol and Ancr was in alU- 

iau II, l^lce L 17 ; Kom. ix. 13). .nee with Abram (Gen. xlv. 13, 24), and undei 

one of the sons of king the sliade of whose oak-grove the patriarch 
kiv. 49, xaptoS; 1 Chr* vUi, dwelt to the interval between his residents 
wrfto ^ nt Bethel and at Beersheba (xill. 18, xviii. 1). 

tbe mimo ol the kmont of In the subsequent ohapters Mamre is a mere 
vrhoae rto&t 4ut loeiid appellation (xxiU. 17, 19, xxv. o, xlto. 

-I. toenUonca in AeU siU..! u 
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one of the teachers and prophets in the 
ohurch at Antioch at the time of the appoint** 
mont of Saul and Barnabas as missionaries 
to the heathen. He is said to hare been 
brought up (overpo^cK) with Herod, that is 
Herod Antipas. There are ta*o interpreta- 
tions of orwTpo^ ; one that it means edu- 
cated with another ; and the 8ccond» that it 
denotes foster-brother, brought up at the 
same breast, so that Manaen*s mother would 
have been also Herod’s nurse. 

MANAS'SEIl, that is, forgetting^ the eldest 
son of <*oscph, by his wife Asenath (Gcii. xli. 
51, zlv4. 20), so called by Joseph because 
**God hatb»made-me-forgct all my toil and 
all my father’s house.’^ Both he and Eph- 
raim were bom before the commencement of 
the famine. Whether the elder of the two 
sons was inferior in form or promise to the 
younger, or whether there was any external 
reason to justify the preference of Jacob, wc 
are not told. [Ephraim.] The position of 
the tribe of Munossch during the march to 
Canaan was with Ephraim and Benjamin on 
the west side of the sacred Tent. The Chief 
of the tribe at the time of the census at Sinai 
was Gamaliel ben-Pcdahzur, and its numbers 
were then 32,200 (Num. i. 10, 3d, ii. 20, 21, 
vii. 54-59). In the division of the Promised 
l^nd half of the tribe of Manassoh settled 
east of the Jordan, in the district embracing 
the hills of Gilead with their inacce.ssiblc 
heights and impassable ravines, an<l the al- 
most impregnable tract of Argob (.h»sh. xiii. 
29-33). Here they throve exceedingly, 
pushing their way north waid over the ricii 
plains of Jaulan and JMnr to the foot of 
Mount Jlcnnon (1 Cljr. v. 23). iSnt they 
gradually assimilated tlicniseives to the old 
ifdiabitants of the country, and on them 
descended the punishment which was 
ordained to be the inevitable consequerjce of 
such misdoing. They, fiist of all Israel, 
were carried away by Pul and 'J'iglath-lTlescr, 
and settled in the Assyrian territories (I Chr. j 
V. 25, 26). The other half tribe settled to 
the west of the Jordan, north of Ei>hraim 
(Josh. xvii.). For further particulars, see 
Ephraim. 

MANA.S’'SEn, the thirteenth king of Judah, 
son of llezckiah and lleph/ibah (2 Iv. xxl, 
1), ascended the throne at ll»c age of 12. 
His accession was the signal f<jr an entire 
change in the religious administration of the 
kingdom. Idolatry was again established, 
and he consecrated idolatnjus altars in the 
Sanctuary Itself (2 Clir. xxxiii. 4). Every 
faith was idlerated hut the old faith of Israel. 
This was aliandfriied and pioscribed. The 
aged Isaiah, aecarding to the old Jewish 
traOitioot was put to death. [Isaiah. ] But 


tlie* persecution did not stop there. It at- 
tacked tlie whole order of the true prophets, 
and those who followed them. Ketribution 
came soon in the natural sequence of events. 
The Babylonian alliance, which the king had 
formed, bore the fruits which had been pre- 
dicted. The rebellion of Merodach-Baladan 
was crushed, and then the wrath of the As- 
syrian king fell on those who bad supported 
him. Judaea was again overrun by the 
Assyrian armies, and this time the invasion 
was more succcssihl than that of Hennucherib. 
The city apparently was taken. The king 
himself was made prisoner and carried off to 
Babylon In the 22nd year of his reign, ac- 
cording to a Jewish tradition. There his 
eyes were opened, and he repented, and hU 
prayer was heard, and the Lord delivered 
him (2 Chr. xxiii. 12-13). The i>eriod 
that followed is dwelt upon by the writer of 
2 Chr, as one of a great change for the 
better. The compassion or death of J')s:ir- 
haddon Ictl to his release, and he returned 
after some uncertain interval of lime to Jeru- 
salem. The old faith of Israel was no longer 
persecuted. Foreign idolatries were no longer 
thrust, in all their foulness, into the Sanc- 
tuary itself. The altar of the Lonl was again 
rc>tored, and peace-offerings and thank- 
offerings saenfieed to Jehovah (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
15, 161. lJut beyond this the reformation 
di<I not go. The other facts known of 
ManussclPs reign connect themselves with 
the state of the world round him. The 
Assyrian nmnarchy was tottering to its f.ill, 
andPthe king of Judah seems to luive thought 
that it was still possible for him to rule as 
the head of a strong and indepemhmt kin#^ 
dom. He fortified Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxvd. 
3), and put capUdns of war in all tlie b tuod 
cities of Judah. There was, it niU't be ir- 
meiiibered, a special rea>r»n. Egypt 'v..s 
fiecomc strong and aggressive under r^amim- 
tiebus. About Ibis time we find the tbouirlit 
of an Egyptian alliance again biginning tv) 
gain favour. The very name (»f Majia-'ic b’^i 
son. Anion, id'^ntical in form and soiiiui with 
ttiat of the great sun-god of Egyj;t, )in»- 
bahly an indication of the gladness vjtii 
W'hiclt the atliancc of ISammitiehus wlk-i \^f'U 
corric<l. As one of its coiisi'quefices, it in- 
volved probably the supply of troops fimn 
Juilah to serve In the .armies of the Egyptian 
king. If this was the close of Manasst*h‘« 
reign, we c.au understand how ii w^as that on 
his death he w'os buried as Ahaz had bei'n, 
mot with the burial of a king, in the sepul- 
chres of the bouse of Ihuid, but in the gr.nh n 
of Czza (2 K. xxL 26), and that long aftn- 
wards, in spite of his repimtanee, the .Jew^n 
held bi« in abhorrence. He was suc' 
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oecded by his son Amon^ b.c. 642. Little if 
Added by later tradition to the O. T. nar- 
rative of Manassch*8 reign. The prayer that 
bears his name in the Apocrypha cannot be 
considered as identical with that referred to 
in 2 Chr. xxxiii. The original is extant in 
Greek ; and it is the work of a later writer, who 
las endeavoured to express, not without true 
feeling, the thoughts of the repentant king. 

MANASS'ITKS, THK, that is, the members 
of the tribe of Manasseh. The word occurs 
but thrice in the A. Y. via. Dcut, iv. 43; 
Judg. xii. 4 ; and 2 K. x. 33, 

MAN'DRAKES (Heb. duddtm) are men- 
tioned in Gen. xxx. 14, 15, 16, and in Cant, 
vh. 13. From the former passage we learn 
that they were found in the fields of Mesopo- 
tamia, where Jacob and his wives were at 
one time living, and that the fruit was ga- 
thered “ in the days of wlieat-harvCst,” t.s. 
in May. From Cant. vii. 13 we learn that 
the plant in question was strong-scented, and 
that it grew in ralostinc. The translation 
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in the A. V. is probably correct. It has been 
objected that the mandrake is far from odori- 
ferous, the whole plant being, in European 
estimation at all events, very fetid. But, oil 
the . other hand, it is well known that the 
mandrakes are prised by the Arabs for their 
odour, and that Orientals set an especial 
value on strongly-smelling things that to 
more delicate European senses are uii pleas- 
ing. That the fruit was fit to be gathered at 
the time of w^heat-harvest is clear from the 
testimony of several travellers. Schultze 
found mandrake-apples on the 15th of May. 
Ilassclquist saw them at Nazareth early in 
May. Dr. Thomson found mandrakes ripe 
on the lower ranges of Lebanon and Ilcrnion 
towards the end of April. The mandrake 
{Atropa mandraffora) is closely allied to the 
well-known deadly nightshade (A, hella* 
donna) ^ and belongs to the order Solanaeeae. 

MA'NEII. [Weights and Measures.] 

MANGER. This w'ord occurs only in con- 
nexion with the birth of Christ In Luke ii. 

' 7, 12, 16. The original term is which 

is found but once besides in the N. T., viz. 
Luke xiii. 15, where it is rondcri>d by 
** stall.” The word in classical Greek up- 
doubtedly means a manger, crib, or feeding 
trough ; but according to Schlcusner its real 
signification in the N. T. is the oj>cn conrt- 
3 'ard, attached to the inn or khan, into whicli 
the cattle would be shut at night, and where 
the poorer travellers might unpack their ani- 
mals and take up their lodging, when they 
were cither by want of room or want of 
means excluded from the house. 

MAN'NA (licb. Man), The most impor- 
tant passages of the O. T. on this topic arc 
the following; — Ex. xvi. 14-30; Num. xi. 
7-9; Dcut. viii. 3, 16; Josh. v. 12; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 24, 25 ; Wisd. xvi. 20, 21. From 
these passages wc learn that the manna came 
every morning cxccjrt the Sabbath, iu the 
form of a small round seed resembling the 
hoar frost; that it must be gathered early, 
before the sun became so hot as to melt it ; 
that it must be gathered every day except 
the Habbath ; that the attempt to lay aside 
for a succeeding day, except on the day im- 
mediately preceding the Babbath, failed by 
the substance becoming wormy and offen- 
sive ; that it was prepared for food by grind- 
ing and baking ; that its taste was like fresh 
oil, and like wafers made with honey, equally 
agreeable to all palates ; that the whole nation 
suVwistcd ujHin it for foity years; that it sud- 
denly ceased when they first got the new 
corn of the land of Canaan ; and that it was 
always regarded as a miraculous gift directly 
from God, and iiot as a product of nature. 
The natural products of the Arabian deserts 
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and otlMr OtUKnial regions, whleli bear the 
name nf manna, hatn not the qualities or 
uses asoribed to the manna of Scripture. The 
iminna of Scripture we regard as wholly mU 
raeulotts, and not in any respect a product of 
nature. The Hebrew word mdn, by whMi 
this substance is always designated in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is the neuter interro- 
gattre pronoun (whatt); and the name U 
derired from the inquiry [mdn bti, what Is 
thiit) which the Hebrews made when tlioy 
f rst saw it upon the ground. The substance 
now eal.ed manna in the Arabian desert 
through which the Israelites passed, is col- 
'lected in the month of June from the tar/a 
or tamarisk shrub (Tamarix gaUiea), Ac- 
cording to Burekbardt it drops from the 





thorns on the sticka and leaves with wbieb 
the ground is eomed, and must bo gathered 
early in the day, or it will be melted by the 
sun. The Arabs cleanse and boil it, strain it 
throQgb a elotb, and put it in leathern hot** 
ties ; and in this way it can be kept unin- 
Jured for several years. They use it like 
honey or butter with their unleavened broad, 
but never make it Into cakes or cat it by 
itself. The manna of Kurojman commerce 
comes mostly from Calabria and Sicily. It 
is gathered during the months of June and 
July from some species of ash ((bwfM 
ropaea and OmUM rotimdifolia)^ from which 
it drops in consequence of a puncture by an 
insect resembling the locust, but distfuguished 
from it by having a stlng undcr its body. The 
substance is fluid at night, and resembles the 
dew, but in the morning it begins to harden. 

MANCf AH, the father of Samson ; a Danite, 
native of the town of Zorah (Judg. xiit. 2). 
[Samsoh.] 

HA'ON, one of the ciUes of the tribe of 
Judah, in the district of the mountains 
(Josh. XV. 55}. Its interest for us lies in its 
connexion with David (1 Sam. xxiii. 24, 25). 
The name of Maon still exists in Matn, a 
lofty conical hill, south of, and about 7 miles 
distant from, Hebron. 

MA'KAII, that is hUterness^ a place which 
lay in the wilderness of Bhur or Ktbam, three 
days' Joumoy distant (Ex. xv. 23-24, Num. 
xxxiii. 8) from the place at which the Is- 
raelites crossed the Bed Sea, and where was 
a spdng of bitter water, sweetened subsc- 
quenu^y by the easting in of a tree which 

the Lord showed ” to Moses. It has been 
suggested that Moses made use of the berries 
of the plant Qhdrkdd, JTowarah^ diBtiint 
16i hours f^om Agoim Jlfat*9n^ has been by 
many Idcntlfled with it, apparently because 
it is the bitterest water in the neigbbourhoo<l. 

MARAN'ATIIA, an expression used by 8t. 
Paul at the concltision of hU first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (xvi. 22), It is a Grooised 
form of the Ani^e words mdran dikd, ** our 
Lord oomeOi.*** 

MAECHESEVAN. [Moktiis.] 

MAK'CUS, thp jpvangelUfl Mark (Col. Iv. 
10; PhUem. 24 ; 1 Pet. v. 18). [Mahk.] 

MAB'BSHAQ, mie of the cities of Judah 
in the dlstr^.^ the flhelbtah or low country 
(Jorii. XT. 14). It was one of the citirs for- 
tified and gnndjM^ by IlelioboBm after the 
rupture wlm^Kg^ kingdom [2 Chr. 

xi. 8). „ It tg.tsfMK|oii0d emee or twice in the 
liistoiy of the Mn riiabnea n straggies (I Mace. 
V. 68; 2 Hm. xfi. «8}« About 110 b.c. it 
was taken firam She IdaB u eo am by John Hyr. 
eanuB. It waa.tii mui In fte 4th century, 
wlkon describe it as in 
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the second mile from Eleutheropolls. S.S.W. 
of Beiijibrin — in ell probability Elentbcro- 
polis-^and a little orer a Roman mile there- 
from, is a site ealled Marash^ which is very 
possibly the representative of the ancient 
llareshah. 

MARK. Mark the Evangelist is probably 
the same as **John whose surname was 
Mark*’ (Acts ail. 12. 25). John was the 
Jewish name, and Mark (Marcus), a name 
of frequent uso among the Romans, was 
adopted afterwards, and gradually superseded 
the other. John Mark was the son of a cer* 
tain Mary, who dwelt at Jerusalem, and was 
therefore probably born in that city (Acts xli. 
12). lie was the cousin of Barnabas (Col. 
iv. 10 ), It was to Mary’s house, as to a 
familiar haunt, that Peter came after his de. 
livernnee from prison (Acts xii. 12), and 
there found ** many gathered together pray- 
ing;” and probably John Mark was con- 
verted by Peter from meeting him in his 
mother’s house, for he speaks of “Marcus 
my son ” (I Pet, v. 13). The theory that he 
was one of the seventy disciples is without 
any warrant. Another 1110017 , that an event 
of the night of our Lord’s betrayal, related 
by Murk alone, is one that befell himself, 
must not be so promptly dismissed (Mark 
xiv. 51, 52). The detail of facts is remark- 
ably minute, the name only Is wanting. The 
most probable view Is that St Mark sup- 
pressed bis own name, whilst telling a story 
which he lui<l the bi^st means of knowing. 
Anxious to work for Christ, he went with 
Paul and Barnabas as tlrlr “ minister ” on 
their first journey ; but at Perga, be turned 
back (Acts xii. 25, xiii. 13). On tbo second 
jtmrnoy Paul would not accept him again as 
a coiupaiiion, but Barnabas his kinsman was 
more imlulgcnt; and tlius ho became the 
cause of the memorable Bh*arp contention ” 
betwooii Uiem (Acts xv. 36-40). Whatever 
was the cause of Mark’s vacillation, it did 
not separate him for ever from Paul, for we 
find him by the side of that. Apostle in his 
first imprisonment at Rome (Col, iv. 10 ; 
Phileiu. 24). In the former place a possible 
inurnoy of Mark to Asia injpokeu of. Some- 
what later he is with Pi3& at Babylon (1 
Pet. V, 13), On bis return to Asia he seems 
to have been with Timothy at Ephesus when 
Paul wrote to him during his second impri- 
sonment (2 Tim, iv^ 11).-— relation of 
Murk to Peter is of giceht Imjmteiiee for our 
view of his Anidofil; iRfriters with 

one consent make, the BvmifeUsk the 
jwitfer of the Apeiilie Petw* . Gome explain 
ihia word to me«n thet the .efliie of Mark 
was to translate ilftlQ, the 

Aramaic ataci«ir^> 


others adopt the more probable view that 
Mark wrote a Gospel which conformed more 
exactly than the others to Peter’s preaching, 
and thua “ interpreted ” it to the church at 
large. The report that Mark was the com- 
panion of Peter at Romet is no doubt of great 
antiquity. Sent on a mission to Egypt by 
Peter, Mark there founded the church of 
Alexandria, and preached in various places, 
then returned to Alexandria, of which church 
he was bishop, and suffered a martyr’s death. 
But none of these later details rest on sound 
authority. 

MARK, GOSPEL OF. The characteristic 
of this Gospel, the shortest of the four in« 
spired records, will appear from the discus* 
sion of the various questions that have beea 
raised about it. — I. Sources of this Gospel , — 
The tradition that it gives the tubing of 
Peter rather than of the rest of the Apostles, 
has been alluded to above. Moreover thert 
are peculiarities in the Gospel which are best 
explained by the supposition that Peter 
some way superintended its composition. 
Whilst Mark goes over the same ground for 
the most part as the other Evangelists, and 
especially Matthew, there are many facts 
thrown in which prove that wc are listening 
to an independent witness. Thus the bum- 
ble origin of Peter is made known througlt 
him (i. 16-20), and his connexion with Ca- 
pernaum (i. 29) ; he tells us that Levi was 
“the son of Alphacus” (ii. 14), that Peter 
was the name given by our Lord to Simon 
(iii. 16), and Boanerges a surname added bv 
Him to the names of two others (iii. 17); 
he assumes the existence of another body of 
disciples wider than the Twelve (iii. 32, iv. 
10, 36, vili. 34, xiv. 51, 52) ; we owe to 
him the name of Jairus (v. 22), the word 
“ carpenter ” applied to our Lord (vi. 3), the 
nation of tbo “ Syrophoenician ” woman (vii. 
26) ; he substitutes Dalmamitha for the 
“ Magdala” of Matthew (viii, 10) ; he names 
Bartimaeus (x. 46) ; ho alone mentions that 
our Lord would not suffer any man to carry 
any vessel through the Temple (.\I. 16) ; and 
that Simon of Cyrene was the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus (xv. 21). All these are 
tokens of an independent writer, different 
from Matthew and Luke, and in the absence 
of other traditions It is natural to look to 
Peter.-— II. I%is Gospel written primarily for 
The Evangelist scarcely refers to 
the O. T. in his own person. The word Law 
does not once occur. The genealogy of our 
Lord is likewise omitted. Other matters in- 
teresting ebielly to the Jews are likewise 
omitted ^ iueh as the references to the O. T. 
mid Law in Matt. xii. S-7, the reflexions on 
tite requestor the Scribes and Pharlsees.for ^ 
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sigrn. Matt. xlL 88-45 ; the parable of the 
king's son. Matt. nxii. 1-14 ; and the awfhl 
denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees in 
Matt. zxiH. Explanations are given in some 
places which Jews could not require ; thus, 
Jordan is a ** river (Mark i. 5 ; Matt. iii. 
6) ; the Pharisees, &c., “ used to fast ” 
(Mark ii. 18 ; Matt. ix. 14), and other cus- 
toms of theirs are described (Mark vii. 1-4 ; 
Matt. XV. 1, 8) ; ** the time of figs was not 
yet,” f. e. at the season of the Passover 
(Mark xi. 13; Matt. xxi. 19); the Saddu* 
cecs' worst tenet is mentioned (Mark xii. 
18); the Mount of Olives is “over against 
the temple *’ (Mark xiii. 3 ; Matt. xxiv. 3) ; 
at the Passover men eat “ unleavened bread ” 
(Mark xiv. 1, 12; Matt. xxvi. 2, 17), and 
explanations arc given which Jews would not 
need (Mbrk xv. 6, 16, 42 ; Matt, xxvii. 15, 
27, 57). From the general testimony of 
these and other places, w'hatever may be ob- 
jected to an inference from one or other 
amongst them, there is little doubt but that 
the Gospel was meant for use in the first 
instance amongst Gentiles. — 111. Time tchett 
the Oaspet tcaa wrilteti . — This is uncertain. 
It is not likely that it dates before the refer- 
ence to Mark in the epistle to the Colossians 
(iv. 10), where he is only introduced as a 
relative of Barnabas, as if this were bis 
greatest distinction; and this epistle was 
written about a.d. 62. On the other hand it was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem 
(xiii. 13, 24-30, 33, Ac.). Probably, there- 
fore, it was written between a.d. 63 and 70. 
— IV. Language,— The Gospel was written 
in Greek ; of this there can be no doubt if 
ancient testimony is to weigh. — V. Ocnuinc^ 
nesa of the OoapeL — All ancient testimony 
makes Mark the author of a certain Gospel, 
and that this is the Gospel which has come 
down to us, there is not the least historic;d 
ground for doubting. — VI. Style ana Diction, 
The purpose of the Evangelist seems to be to 
place before us n vlviil picture of the earthly 
acts of Jesus. Tho style is peculiarly suit- 
able to this. Me uses the present tense in- 
stead of the narrative aorist, almost in every 
chapter. Precise and minute details as to 
persons, places, and numbers, abound in the 
narrative. All these tend to give force and 
vividness to the picture of tho human Ufb of 
our Lord. On tho other side, tho facts are 
not very exactly arranged. Its conciseness 
sometimes makes this Gcjepel more obscure 
than tho others (1. 13, Ix. 5, 6, iv. JO-34). 
Many peculiarities of diction maybe noticed; 
amongst them the following : — 1. Hebrew 
(Aramaic) words are used, but explained for 
0«uiUe readers (iii. 17, 22, v. 41, \*ii. U, 34, 
48» x« 46, xiv. 30, xv, 22 34). 2, Latin 


words are very frequent. 3. Unusual words 
or phrases are found here. 4. Diminutives 
are frequent. 5. The substantive is oAcn 
repeated instead of the pronoun ; as (to cite 
from oh. ii. only) 11. 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28. 
6. Negatives are accumulated for the sake of 
emphasis (vii. 12, ix. 8, xii. 34, xv. 5, i. 
44). 7. Words are often added to adverbs 

for the sake of emphasis (ii. 20, v. 2, vi. 25, 
also vii. 21, viii. 4, x. 20, xiii. 29, xiv. 30, 
43). 8. The same idea is often ropcutocl 

under another expression, as i. 42, ii. 25, 
viii. 15, xiv. 68, Ac. 9. And sometimes the 
repetition is effected by means of the opposite, 
as in i. 22, 44, and many other places. 10. 
Sometimes emphasis is given by sirnjde icitc- 
ration, as in ii. 15, 19. 11. The elliptic use 

of iva, like that of in classical writers, 

is found, V. 23. 12. The word circpwr^i* ia 

used twenty-five times in this Gos{>el. 13. 
Instead of avp^ovhioy hapfidytiv of Matt. 
Mark has ovppQvhioy noitty, iii. 6, xv. 1,14. 
There are many words peculiar to Mark. 
The diction of Mark x^resents the difficulty 
that whilst it abounds in Latin words, and in 
expressions that recall Latin equivalents, it is 
still much more akin to the Hebraistic diction 
of Matthew than to the |)urrr style of Luke. 

M.4RK1AGK. The topics W'hicb Ibis sub- 
ject presents to our consideration in con- 
nexion with Biblical literature may l>o ai- 
ranged under five heads : — I. Its origin and 
history, — The Institution of marriage tlates 
from the time of man’s original creation. No 
sorm^r was the formation of woman effocloil, 
than Adam recognised in that act the will of 
tlic Creator as to man’s social condition. 
“ Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
bis mother, and shall cUrave unto hU wife : 
and they shall be one flesh” (ii. 2A), From 
these words, coupled with the circumstaru cs 
attendant on the formation of the flr.-t wom in, 
VC may evolve lUcJ following prineiphvs : — 
j (1) The unity of man and wife, as iiiiplii'd 
j in her being formcil out of m;in, and 
expressed in the worils “one “ (2) 

the indissolublcness of tho niurriage l>oinl, 
except on the strongest grounds (comp. Matt, 
xix. 0) ; (8) moupgaiuy, as tite 4)riginul Jaw 
of marriage; (4) the social equality of man 
and wife ; (5) the subordination of the \^ir'e 
to the husband (1 Cor. xL B, 0 ; 1 'I'iin, ii. 
18); and (6) the respective ilntieH of man 
and wife. In the patriarehal age Tolygare.y 
prevailed (Gen. xvi. 4, xxv. I, 6, 
xxix. 23, 28 ; 1 Chr. vii. 11), but to a gr< at 
extent divested of the dcgiadation wltkh ;ri 
modern times attaches to that practice, 
verce also prevailed in the puti larcbal age. 
Uioogb but Wh initaitce of it is recorded 
(GeiL nu f lip Musflla law aimed at 
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mitigating rather than rcmoylng eylls which 
were Inseparable from the state of society in 
that day. Its enactments were directed (1) 
to the discouragement of polygamy ; (2) to 
obviate the injustiee frequently consequent 
upon the exercise of the rights of a father or 
a master ; (3) to bring divorce under some 
restriction ; and (4) to enforce purity of life 
during the maintenance of the matrimonial 
bund. In the post- Babylonian period mono- 
gamy appears to have become more prevalent 
than at any previous time : indeed we have 
no instance of polygamy during this period 
on record in the Bible, all the marriages 
noticed being with single wives (Tob. I. 9, ii. 
11; Susan, vers. 29, G3 ; Matt, xviii. 25; 
Luke 1. 5 ; Acts v. 1). The practice of poly- 
gamy ncYcrtheloss still existed; Herod the 
Great had no less than nine wdves at one 
time. The abuse of divorce continued un- 
abated. Our Lord and His Apostles rc-es- 
tiiblished the integrity and sanctity of the 
marriage-bond by the following measures : — 
(1) by the confirmation of the original char- 
ter of marriage as the basis on which all 
regulations were to be framed (Matt. xix. 4, 
5) ; (2) by the restriction of divorce to the 
case of fornication, and the prohibition of re- 
marriage in all persons divorced on improper 
grounds (Matt. v. 32, xix. 9 ; Uoin. vii. 3 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 10, 11) ; and (3) by the enforce- 
ment of moral purity generally (Ilcb, xiii. 4, 
&e.), and especially by tlio formal condem- 
liiiti'Ui of fornication, which appears to have 
iK'cn classed among acts morally indifferont 
by a certain party in the Church (Acts xv. 
20). — II. The condithus cf legal marriage 
are decidetl by the prohibitions W'hich the 
law of any country imposes upon its citizens. 
In the Ilehiew commonwealth these prohi- 
bitions were of two kinds, according as they 
regulated marriage (i.) bctw'cen an Israelite 
and a ncn-Tsi aelilo, and (ii.) lictwccn an Israe- 
lite and one of his own community. — (1.) The 
prohibitions relating to foreigners were based 
nil that instinctive feeling of exclusiveness, 
which forms one of the bonds of every social 
b(Mly, and which prcvaiils with peculiar 
«li<ngt!i in a rude state of society. The 
only distinct prohibition in the Mosaic law 
trfti'H to the CaimanitcH, with whom the Is. 
vavdites were not to marry on the ground 
th.it it Wtodd lend them into idolatry (Kx. 
xNxiv. 10; Ueut, vii. 3, 4), But beyond 
tjus, the legal disahiUtles to which the Am- 
OJonitt'M and Moabites wrcrc subjected (Dcut. 
XX id. 3), acted us a virtual bar to intermar- 
riage with them, totally preventing the mar- 
riage of Isruelltish w'omen with Moabites, 
but fiormitting that of IsraoUtct with Moa- 
bite womcn« such as that of MalUpii with 


Ruth. The prohibition against marrlagee 
with the Edomites or Egyptians was less 
stringent, asi^ male of those nations received 
the right of marriage on his admisston to the 
full citizenship in the third generation of 
proselytisni (Dent, xxiil. 7, 8). There were 
thus three grades of prohibition — total in 
regard to tlic Cnnaanites on either side ; 
toLil on the side of the males in regard of 
the Ammonites and Moabites ; and temporary 
on the side of the males in regard of the Edo- 
mites and Egyptians, marriages with females 
in the two latter instances being regarded as 
legal. The progeny of illegal marriages be- 
tween Israelites and non-Israelites W'as de- 
scribed under a peculiar term mamzer (A. V'. 
“ bastard ** ; Dcut. xxiii. 2). — (ii.) The regu- 
Intion.s relative to marriage between Israelites 
and Israelites were based on considerations 
of relationship. The most important passage 
relating to these is contained in Lev. xviii. C- 
18, wherein we have in the first place a general 
prohibition against marriages, ^tween a man 
and the ** flesh of his flesh,*’ and in the second 
place special prohibitions against marriage 
with a mother, stepmother, sister, or half-sis- 
U'r, whether “ born at home or abroad,” grand- 
daughter, aunt, whether by consanguinity on 
either side, or by marriage on the father’s 
side, duughter-ni-law, brother’s wife, step- 
daughter, wife’s mother, step-grand-da ugh ter, 
or wife’s sister during the lifetime of the 
wife. An exception is .subsequently made 
(Deut. XXV, 5-9) in favour of marriage with 
a brother’s wife in the event of his having 
lied childless. The law which regulates this 
has been named the “ Levirate,” from the 
Latin /enV, “ brother-in-law.” The first in- 
stance of this custom occur.s in the patriarchal 
period, whore Onan is called upon to marry 
his brother Er’s widow (Gen, xxxviii. 8). 
The Levirate marriage was not peculiar to 
the Jews ; it has been found to exist in many 
eastern countries, particularly in Arabia, and 
among the tribes of the Caucasus. — III. The 
modes hg which marriage was effected ^ — The 
customs of the Hebrews and of Oriental na- 
tions in regard to mariiuge, differ in many 
re.specls from those with which we are fami- 
liar. In the first place, the choice of the 
bride devolved not on the bridegroom him- 
self, but on his relations or on a friend de- 
puted by the brWogroom for this purpose. 
The consent of the maiden was sometimes 
asked (Gen. xxiv. 58) ; but this appears to 
have been subordinate to the previous consent 
of the father and the adult brothers (Gcii. 
xxiv. 51, xxxiv. II). Occasionally the whole 
business of selecting the wife wos left in the 
hands of a friend. The selection of the bride 
was followed by the espousal, whioU a 
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Airjiiid pmo 9 ediiiff» iiadentlm by a friend or 
legal lepreaenUtiTe on Ibe part of the bride* 
groom^.aiid by Uw patents en tj|f part of the 
bride t'^pbas eonflrmed by omthsb and aecom* 
panlcd wtth. ptesents to the bride. These 
presents arm deseribed by different terms, 
that to the bride by moJkar (A. V. ** dowry **), 
and that to the relations by wuUtdn. Thus 
Sheehem offers ** nercr so much dowry and 
gift** (Gen. zxxtT. 12), the former for th 
bride, the latter for the relations. It woul 
nndonbtedly be expected that the meiUir 
should be proportioned to the position of the 
bride, and that a poor man could not on tha 
account afford to marry a rich wife (1 Sam 
xviii. 22). The act of betrothal was ccle 
orated by a foast, and among the more 
modem Jews it is the custom in some parts 
for the bridegroom to place a ring on the 
bride*s linger. Some writers have endca 
Youred to prove that the rings noticed in the 
O. T. (Ex. xxxr. 22 ; Is. iii. 21) were nttp* 
tial rings, but there is not the slightest evi 
dence of this. The ring was nevertheless 
regarded among the Hebrews as a token oi 
fidelity (Gen. xU. 42), and of adoption into a 
fomily (Luke xv. 22). Between the be 
trothal and the marriage an interval elapsed, 
▼crying from a few days In the patriareha 
age (Gen. xxiv. 55), to a full year for virgins 
and a month for widows in later times. I)ur* 
ing this pbriod the bride-elcct lived with her 
friends, and all communication between her- 
self and her future husband was carried on 
through the merlium of a friend deputed for 
the purpose, termed the ** friend of the bride- 
groom (John ili. 29). SIic w'as now virtually 
regarded as the wife of her future husband. 
Hence faithlessness on her part was punish- 
able with death (Deui. xxU. 23, 24), the 
husband having, however, the option of 
putting her away” (Matt. i. 19; Dent. 

* xxiv. 1).— Wc miw come to the wedding 
itself; and in this the most observable point 
is, that there were no definite religious cere- 
monies connected with it. It is probable. In- 
deed, that some formal ratification of the 
espousal with an oath took placse, as implied 
in §ome allusions to marriage (Es. xvi. 8 ; 
Mai. li. 14), particularly In the expression, 
'♦the covenant of her God*' (Prov. il. 17), 
aa^applied to the marriage bond, and tliat n 
blessing was pronounced (Gen. xxlv. GO ; 
Ruth It. Jlf 13)» sometimes by the parents 
(Tob. vIL 13). But the essence of the mar- 
riage ceremony eonristedi in the removal of 
the bride from ber Ihthet^e house to that of 
the bridegroom or his fiither. The bride- 


deseribed by the term jiefo (Is. IxL Xd ; A. V« 
** ornaments’*), and a oup^ crown or gar- 
land (OantilL II) : he was redolent of myrrh 
and frankincense and "all powders of the 
merchant ” (Cant. ill. fi). The bride prepared 
herself for the ceremony by taking a bath, 
generally on the day preceding the wedding. 
The notices of U tn the Bible are so fow os to 
have escaped general observation (Riitb til. 
S ; Ex. xxiii. 40 ; Eph. v. 26, 37). The dis- 
tinctive feature of the bride’s attire was tiio 
M veil ” — a light robe, of ample dlmcnslonfi, 
which covered not only the fooe but the 
whole person (Gen. xxiv. 65 ; comp. xxxvUi. 
14, 15). Tills was regarded as the symbol 
of her submission to her husband (I Cor. xi. 
10). She al5M> wore a peculiar girdle, named 
khhshurim^ the " attire ” (A. V.), which no 
bride coiild.forgct (Jcr. U. 32) ; and her head 
was crowned with a chaplet, which was again 
so distinctive of the bride, that the Hebrew 
term eaUah^ " bride,” originated from it. If 
the bride were a virgin, she wore her hair 
flowing. Her robes were white (Rev. xix. 
8), and sometimes embroidered with gold 
thread (Ps. xlv. 13, 14), and cox'crod with 
perfumes (Ps. xlv. 8) : she was further 
decked out with Jewels (Is. xlix. 18, Ixi. 10; 
Rev. xxi. 2). When the fixed hour arrived, 
which was generally late in the evening, tho 
bridegroom set forth from bis house, attended 
by bis groomsmen (A. V. "companions,” 
Judg. xiv. 11 ; " children of the bridc-cliam- 
ber,” Matt. IjT. 15), preceded by a band of 
musHans or singers (Oen. xxxl. 27 ; Jer. vii. 
34, xvi. 6 ; 1 Macc. ix. 39), and acoompaniod 
by persons bearing flambeaux (2 Ksilr. x. 2 ; 
Matt. XXV. 7 ; compare Jer. xxv. 1 0 ; Rev. 
xviii. 23, " tbe light of a candle "). Having 
reached the house of tho bride, who with ber 
maidens anxiously expected his mrivai (Matt, 
xxv. G), be conducted the whole party back 
to bis own or bis father’s house, with every 
demoustration of gladness (Ps. xlv. 15). On 
their way back they were Joined by a party 
of maidens, friends of the bride and bride- 
groom, who were in watting to catch tlie 
procession as it passed (Matt. xxv. 6). The 
^habitants of tbe place pressed out Into the 
itreots to watch the proec<^ion (Oint. Hi. 11). 
At tho house a feast was prepared, to which 

all tbe frlen-* -* — — . 

(Gen. xxlx. 23 ; Matt ixJL 1-16? Luke xiv. 

3 ; John 11. and the feMivltfox were pvo- 

tiwetesjt foreeyeiHor 6^ 

x^y. The-fiteatB wefe 
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the Joy of the friend was ** fulfilled** at 
hearing the rolce of the bridegroom (John 
hi. 29} eonrersing with her, which he re* 
garded as a satisfactory ^stimoiiy of the 
success of bis share in the work. The last 
act in the ceremonial was the conducting 
of the bride to the bridal chamber (Judg. 
XT. 1 ; Joel ii. 16), where a canopy was pre* 
pared (Ts. xix. 6; Joel ii. 16). The bride 
was still completely reiled, so that the 
deception practised on Jacob (Oen. xxix. 
23) was very possible. A newly married 
man was exempt fi*om military service, or 
fnnn any public business which might draw 
him away from his home, for the space of a 
year (Dent. xxiv. 6) : a similar privilege was 
granted to him who was betrothed (Deut. xx. 
7); — IV. 17te social and domeatie eondiiionsof 
mat'rird life . — We must in tjie first phicc 
take into account the posltmn assigned to 
women generally in their social scale. There 
is abundant evidence that women, whether 
married or unmarried, went about with their 
faces unveiled (Gen. xii. H, xxiv. 16,65, xxlx. 
11 ; 1 8am. i. 13). Women not unfrequcntly 
hold imi>ortant offices. They took their part 
in matters of public interest (Kx. xv. 20 ; 

I Sam. xviii. 0, 7) ; in short, they enjoyed 
as much freedom in ordinary life ns the 
women of our own country. If such was 
her general position, it is certain that the 
wife must have exercised an important in- j 
flucnce in her own home. She appears to j 
have taken her part in family affairs, and ■' 
even to have enjoyed a consi<lerahlc amount 
of independence (2 K, iv. 8 ; Judg. iv. 18 ; | 
1 Sam. XXV. §4, &c.}. In the N. T. the 
mutual relations of Itusbund and wife arc a 
subject of frequent exhortation (Ivph. v. 22, 
S3 ; Col. lii, 18, 19 ; Tit. ii. 4, 5 ; 1 Pot. iii. 
1-7). The duties of the wife in the Hebrew 
household were multifarious : in addition to 
the general superintendence of the domestic 
arrangements, such as cooking, from which 
even women of rank were not exempted (Gen. 
xviii. 6 ; 2 Sam. xlii. 8), and the distribution 
of food at ineal-timos (Prov. xxxi. 15), the 
luanufacture of the clothing and the various 
hwLiircm required in an Kastern establishment 
ch volv<*tl njxm her (Prov. xxxi. 13, 21, 22), 
and if Abe Wei's a nimlcl of activity and skill, 
she produced a iwgrplus of fine lineti shirts 
and girtlles, which she sold, and so, like a 
wclU helghtcHl merebant-shlp, brought in 
wealth to her busband firom afar (fniv. xxxi. 
H, 34). The legid rigti^ of the wifb are 
noticed tn Kg. xxh 10, uiider three heads 
of fijidd, xahncitt, end, dhUf ^ tnarriage or 
eifnyiiqrri. righW^V. 3% mtd t$h 


splritaal relationship between God end his 
people. The earliest form, in which the 
image is implied, is in the expressions ** to 
go a whoring,*’ and ** whoiedom„'’ as descrip- 
tive of the rupture of that relationship by 
acts of idolatry. These expressions have by 
some writers been taken in their primary and 
literal sense, as pointing to the licentious 
practices of idolaters. But this destroys the 
whole point of the comparison, and is opposed 
to the plain language of Scripture. The 
direct comparison with marriage is confined 
in the O. T* to the prophetic writings, unless 
wo regard the Canticles as an allegorical 
work. In the N. T. the image of the bride- 
groom is transferred from Jehovah to Christ 
(Matt. ix. 15 ; John iii. 29), and that of the 
bride to tlic Church (2 Cor. xi. 2 ; Rev. xix. 
7, xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17), and the comparison 
thus established is converted by St. Paul into 
an illustration of the position and mutual 
duties of man and wife (Kph. v. 23-32). The 
breach of the union is, as before, describetl 
as fornication or whoredom in reference tor 
the mystical Babylon (Rev. kvil. 1, 2, 5). 

MAKS* HILL, the Hill of Mars or Ares 
better know'n by the name of Areopagus, of 
which the Hill of Mars or Ares is a trans- 
lation. I'lio Areopagus was a rocky height 
In Athens, opposite the western end of tlie 
Acropolis, from w'hich it is separated only by 
an elevated valley. It rises gradually from 
the nortlicrn end, and terminates abruptly 
on the south, over against the Acropolis, at 
which point it is about fifty or sixty feet 
above the valley already mentioned. Ac- 
cording to tnidition it was called the hill of 
Mars (Ares), because this god W'as brought 
to trial here before the assembled gods by 
Neptune (Poseidon), on account of bis mur- 
dering Ilalirrhothius, the son of the latter. 
The 8i>ot is memorable as the place of mcH.*t- 
ing of the Council of Areopagus, hrcxiuently 
culled the Upper Council, to distinguish ‘ it 
from the Council of Five Hundred, which 
held its sittings in the valley below the hill. 
It existed as a criminal tribunal before the 
time of Solon, and was the most ancient and 
venerable of all the Athenian courts. It 
eonsisted of all persons who had held the 
office of Archon, and who wore members of 
it for life, unless expelled for misconduct. 
It cnjo}*cd a high reputation, not only in 
Athens, but throughout Greece. Before the 
time of Solon the court tried only coses of 
wilAil murdOT, wounding, poison, and arsbn ; 
but he gave it extensive pow'ers of a censorial 
and political nature. Ilio CounSU continued 
to exist even under llie Roman emperors. 
Its meetings firere held j& the soutb-eastem 
raninit of the took. MIR rigUeii 
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Stone steps out in the rock» leading up to the 
hill flraai the valley of the Agrra below ; and 
immediately above the steps is a bench of 
stones excavated in the roca, forming three 
sides of a quadrangle^ and facing the south. 
Here the Areoiiagites sat as Judges in the 
open air. On the eastern and western side 
is a raised block. The Areopagus possesses 
peculiar interest to the Chri tian, as the spot 
from which St. Paul delivered his memorable 
address to the men of Athens (Acts xvii. 22- 
31). It has been supposed by some com- 
mentators that St. Paul was brought before 
the Council of Areopagus ; but there is no 
trace in the narrative of any Judicial proceed- 
ings. St. Paul disputed daily in the 
••market** or Agora (xvil. 17), which was 
situated south of the Areopagus in the valley 
lying between this hill and those of the Acro- 
t>oUs, the Pnyx and the Museum. Attracting 
more and more attention, •• certain philoso- 
phers of the Epicureans and Stoicks’* brought 
him up from the valley, probably by ihc 
stone steps already mentioned, to the Areo- 
pagus above, that they might listen to him 
more conveniently. Here the philosophers 
probably took their seats on the stone benches 
nsnally occupied by the members of the 
Council, while the multitude stood upon the 
steps and in the valley below. 

MAR'THA, the sister of Lazarus and Mary. 
[Laza&vs.] The facts recorded in Luke x. 
and John xi. Indicate a character devout 
after the customary Jewish type of devotion, 
sharing in Messianic hopes and accepting 
Jesus as the Christ. When she first comes 
before us in Luke x. 38, as receiving her 
Lord into her house, she loses the calmness 
of her spirit, is “ cumbere with much serv- 
ing,** is “ careful and troubled about many 
things.’* She needs the reproof ** one thing 
is needful ; ** but her love, though imperfect 
in its form, is yet recognised as true, and 
the too, no less than I.uzarus and Ufary, has 
the distinction of being one whom Jesus 
loved (John xt. 3). Her position here, it 
may be noticed, is obviously that of the ehler 
sister, the bead and manager of the house- 
hold. In the supper at Bethany (John xti. 
2], the old character shows itself still, hut it 
has been freed from evil. She Is no longer 
•‘cumbered,** no longer Impatient. Activity 
has ^en calmed by trust. When other 
voices are raised against her sister’s over- 
flowing love, hers is not beard among them. 

MART OF CLEOPllAS. So in A. V., but 
aecuiately •‘of Clopas.** In St. John’s 
Gospel we read that •* thare stood by the 
eross of Jesus HU mother, and Ills mother’s 
•Uter, Mary of ClojUt, and Mary Mugdulcno** 
(John xlx. Ttu aami group of women i 


is described by St. Matthew as consisting of 
•• Mary Magdalene, and Mary of James and 
Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s children ** 
(Matt, xxvil. 36) ; and by St. Mark, as 
•* Mary Magdalene, and Mary of James the 
little and of Joses, and Salome ** (Mark xv. 
40]. From a comparison of these passages, 
it appears that Mary of Clopas, and Mary 
of James the Little and of Joses, are the 
same person, and that she was the sister of 
St. Mary the Virgin. Mary of Clopas was 
probably the elder sister of the Lord’s 
mother. It would seem that she had mar- 
ried Clopas or Alphacus while her sister was 
still a girl. She had four sons, and ut least 
three daughters. The names of the daugh- 
ters are unknown to us ; those of the sons 
arc James, Joses, Jude, Simon, two of whom 
became enrolled among the twelve apostles 
[James], and a third (Simon), may have suc- 
ceeded his brother in the charge of the 
Church of Jerusalem. Of Joses and the 
daughters we know nothing. Mary herself 
is brought before us for the first time on the 
day of the Crucifixion — in the parallel pas- 
sages already quoted from St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John. In the evening of the 
same day wo find her sitting desolately at 
the tomb with Mary Magdalene (.Matt, xxvii. 
61 ; Mark xv. 47), and at the dawn of 
Easter morning she was again there with 
sweet spices, which she had prepared on the 
Friday night (Matt, xxviil. 1 ; Mark xvi. 1 ; 
Luke xxiii. 36), and was one of those wh*: 
had ** a vision of angels, which said that lie 
was alive” (Luke xxiv. 23). These arc al. 
the glimpses that we have of her. Clopas or 
Alphaeus is not mentioned at oil, except as 
designating Mary and James. It is probable 
that he was dead before ilio ministry of our 
Lord commenced. Jowph the liushuud of 
St. Mary the Virgin, was likewise d^ad ; and 
the two widowed sisters, as was natural boih 
for comfort and for protection, were in the 
custom of living together in one bouse. 

MARY MAGDALE'NK. Different expla- 
nations have been given of this name ; but 
the most natural is, that nlie eaim* from the 
town of Magdala. She a^jpears before us lor 
the first time In Luke vlii. 2, among ti»e 
womeu who “ ministered unto Him of ilu-ir 
substance.** All appear to have occ-upletl a 
position ef coinparuiive weiillh. With uU 
the chief motive was that of gratitude for 
their deliverance from ** evil spirits and In- 
firmities.” Of Mary it is H.aid sf»ccdany that 
“ seven devils went out of her,” and the 
number indicates, as in Matt. %iU 43 , end 
the •• Legion ” of the Gadarcne demoniac 
(Mark r. 0), ^ fMtuUm of m^re than ordi- 
nary malSgntlY* This life of minUtratioii 
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must liuvo brought Marj Magdalene into 
companionship of the closest nature with 
Salome the mother of James and John (Mark 
XV. 40), and even also with Mary the mother 
of the Lord (John xix. 25). The women 
who thu«' devoted themselves are not pro- 
minent in the history : we have no record of 
their mode of life, or abode, or ho|)es or fears 
.luring the few momentous days that preceded 
the crucifixion. They stood afar off, be- 
holding these things*’ (Luke xxiii. 4b) dur- 
ing the fdoeing hours of the Agony on the 
Cross. The same close association which 
tli-cw them together there is seen afterwards. 
She remains by the cross till all is over, waits 
till the body is tnkeii down, and wrapped in 
the linen cloth and placed in the garden- 
sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathca (Matt, 
xwii. G1 ; Mark xv. 47 ; Luke xxiiL 55). 
The sabbath that followed brought an en- 
forced re>t, but no sooner Is ^e sunset over 
than she, with Salome and Mary the mother 
of James, bought sweet spices that they 
luigiit come and anoint ” the body (Mark 
1). The next morning accordingly, in 
the earliest dawn (Matt, xxviii. 1; Mark 
xvi. 2) they come with Mary the mother of 
James, to the sepulchre. Mary Magdalene 
had been to the tomb and had found it 
empty, had seen the ‘‘vision of angels” 
(Mutt, xxviii. 5 ; Mark xvi. 5). She went 
with her cry of sorrow to Peter and John 
(John XX. 1, 2). lint she returns there. 
She follow's Peter and John, and remains 
when they go hack. The one thought that 
dlls her mind is still that the bcxly Is not 
there (John xx. 13). The utter stupor of 
her grief is shown in her want of power to 
recognise at first cither the voice or the form 
of the Lord to whom she had ministered 
(John XX. H, 15). At last her own name 
uiterc<l by her I.ovd, recalls her to conscious- 
ness ; and then follows the cry of recogni- 
tion, with the strongest word of reverence 
which a woman of Israel could use, ‘‘ Rab- 
boni,’* ami the rush forward to cling to His 
feet,--(l) Mary Magdalene has liecome the 
type of a class of repentant sinners ; but there 
is no authority fur Identifying her with the 
** .sinner” who anoints the feet of Jesus in 
Luke viL 3d-50. When the name of Mary 
Magdalene npi>ears in Luke viii. 3 there is 
not one worti to connect it with the hisU»ry 
that immediately precedes. Never, perhaps, 
has a figment so utterly baseless <fbtuined so 
wide an acceptanco ns that w hich w e con- 
nect with the name of the “ penitent Mng- 
datene,” H is to be regretted that the 
chapter-heriding of the A. V. of Luke vll. 
should seem to give a. quas>autboritatlvc 
aauctiou to a iraditioh »o uttotV^ uncertain, 


and that it should have been perpetuated in 
connexion with a great work of mercy. — (2) 
It bae also been believed that Mary Magda* 
lene is the same as the sister of Laxarus. 
But this stipposition is still more startling. 
Not one single circumstance, except that of 
love and reverence for their Master, is com- 
mon. The epithet Magdalene, whatever may 
be its meaning, seems chosen (or the express 
purpose of distinguishing her from all other 
Maries. No one Evangelist gives the slight- 
est hint of identity. The Gospels record 
two anointings of our Saviour, one by the 
” sinner,” in some city unnamed during our 
lord’s Galilean ministry (Luke vii.), the 
other at Bethany, by Mary, the sister ol 
Lazarus, before the l.*ist entry into Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxvi. ; Mark xiv. ; John xii.). The 
only passage adduced in favour of the sup- 
position that in these tw*o narrations one 
woman is intended, is John xi. 2. But the 
words which we find there, ‘‘It was that 
Mary which anointed the I^rd with oint- 
ment whose brother Lazarus was 

sick,” evidently refer by anticipation to the 
history which w'as about to follow in ch. xii. 
MortH)ver there is not the slightest trace of 
the life of Mary of Bethany ever having been 
one of open and flagrant impurity. 

MARY, MOTHER OF MARK, The wO- 
man known by this description must ha^ 
been among the earliest disci)>lcs. We Icarfi 
from Col. iv. 10 that she was sister to Barna- 
bas, and it would appear from Acts Iv. 87, 
xii. 12, that, while the brother gave up his 
land and brought the proceeds of the sale 
into the common treasury of the Church, the 
sister gave up her house to be used as one of 
its chief places of meeting. The fact that 
Peter goes to that house on his release from 
prison, indicates that there tras some special 
intimacy (Acts xii. 12) between them, and 
this is confirmed by tlic language which he 
uses tow ards Mark as being his ** son ” 
(1 Pet. V. 13). 

MARY, SISTER OF LAZARUS. She and 
her sister Martha appear in Luke x. 40, as 
receiving Christ in their house. Mary sat 
listening eagerly for every word that fell 
from the Divine Teacher. i>he had chosen 
the gvH>d part, the life that has found its 
unity, the ‘‘ one thing needful,” in rising 
from the earthly to the heavenly, no longer 
distracted by the ” many things” of earth. 
The same cbaructer show’s itself in the his* 
tory of John xi. Her grief is deeper but less 
active. Her first thought when she sees the 
Teacher In whose pow’cr and love she bad 
trusted, is one of complaint. But tbe great 
joy and love which her brother’s return to 
life calU u|> in hofi thomioLm out (A 
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Urfer moMore than had been seen before. [ Magmtilhat (Lake 1. 46). Her fhlth and 
The treaaiired alabaster-box of ointment is | hnmility exhibit themselyes in her immoditite 
Inroaght forth at the final feast of Bethanjr, surrender of herself to the Divine will, though 
John xiL S. [See farther. Mart Maodalbnx.] ignorant how that will should be aooompllshed 
MAET THE VIRGIN, the mother of our (Luke i. 38) ; her energy and earnestness, in 
Lord. We are whcdly ignorant of the name her journey from Naaareth to Ilelwfin (Luke 
and oeeupation of St. Mary’s parents. She i. 39) ; her happy thankfulness, in her song 
was, like Joseph, of the tribe of Judah, and of joy (Luke 1. 48) ; her silent musing 
of the lineage of David (Ps. oxxxii. 11; thouglitfhlness, in her pondering over the 
Luke 1. 32 ; Rom. i. 3). She had a sister, shepherds* visit (Luke U. 19), and in her 
named like herself, Mary (John xix. 25), keeping her Son’s words in her heart (Luke 
and she was connected by marriage (Luke i. ti. 51), though she could not fUlly under- 
36) with Elisabeth, who was of th$ tribe of stand their import. In a word, so far as 
Levi and of the lineage of Aaron. This is SL Mary is portrayed to us in Scripture, she 
all that we know of her antecedents. Her is, as we should have expected, the most 
betrothal to Joseph, and the circumstances tender, the most faithfUl, humble, patient, 
connected with her becoming the mother of and loving of women, but a woman still, 
our Lord are related elsewhere. [J»»us The legend of the Aastmptian of St. Mary 
CuniST.] From the time at which our Lord’s first appears in an insertion (now recognised 
ministry commenced, St. Mary is withdrawn on all hands to be a forgery) in Eusebius* 
almost wholly from sight. Four times only Chronicle, to J^e effect that “ in the year 
is the veil removed. These four occasions a.d. 48 Mary*^o Virgin w.a8 taken up into 
arc, — 1. The marriage at Cana of Galilee heaven, as some wrote that they hml bad it 
(John ii.). 2. The attempt which she and revealed to them.** Thus the legend crept 

his brethren made “ lo speak with him** into the Church during the 6th and 7th 
(Matt. xiL 46; Mark iil. 21 and 31 ; Luke centuries, and was finally ratified by the 
^i. 19). 3. The Crucifixion. 4. The days authority both of Rome and Constantinople, 

sneoeeding the Ascension (Acts I. 14). If The sinlcssncss of Rt. Mary, which has issued 
to these we add two references to her, the in the dogma of the Immaculate Cbtiception, 
first by her Noaarene fenow-oitizens (Mutt, was Hkewiso of Into origin. It became al- 
*l<i. 54, 55 ; Mark vl, 1-3), the second by a most universal in the 1 2th century, and the 
^ wdman in the mnititude (Luke xi. 27), wo schoolmen further maintained the idea of an 
have specified every event known to us in Immaculate Conception, which would exempt 
heir Itfe. We have no record of her presence Rt. Mary from original as well as actual sin. 
at tke Ascehslon, or at the descent of the This doctrine was affirmed by the Papal 
Holy Spirit on'^the day of Pentecost. Wliat decrcifof Dec. 8, 1854. 
we do read of her is, that she remained sted- MARY, a Roman Christian who is grceletl 
fast in prayer in the upper room at Jeiu- by St. Paul in his Kpintle to the Romans 
Salem with Mary Magdalene and Salome, and (xvi. 6) as having toiled hard for him. 
those known as the Lord’s brothers and the MAS'CIIIL. The title of Udrtecn Psalm-s ; 
apostles. This is the last view that wo have xxxU., xlil., xliv., xlv., lii.-lv., Ixxlv., 
of her. Holy Scripture leaves her engaged Ixxviii., IxxxYRf., Ixxxix., cxllL Ewald 
^In prayer. From this point forwanls we regard.^ Ps. xlvii. 7 (A. V. ‘•sing ye praises 
know nothing of her. It is proliablo that wi/^ underatajidinp ; ** Ileb. maechii), as the 
the rest of her life was spent in Jerusalem key to the meaning of Maschil, which in 
with St. John. According to one tradition his opinion is a musical term, denoting a 
the beloved disciple would not leave I*alestine melody requiring great skill iA its execu- 
until she had expired In his arms. Other tion. 

tradlUotts make her journey with St. John to MASH, one of the sons of Aram (Gen. x. 
EphAniii^ and there die in extreme old age. 23). In 1 Chr. I, 17 the name appears as 
The eharacier of St. Mary is not drawn by Mcshoch. The name Mash U probably n*- 
•ny of the Evangelists, but some of Its Unea. presented by the Mone Maaiue of elnssicai 
memU are incidentally .manifested in the writers, a range which forme the northern 
*Iregtnenterf re^rd which is given of her. boundary of Mesopotmia, between tl« Tigris 
-Mi Is clear from SL Luke’s account, though and Euphmiea. 

Vmunti ai^ soek inUmation wo might rest MATREKAH^ an aiwltnt |dai% the native 
asKnred of the fhet, that her youth had been imci^ of Uftmieb u o iw* of" old- kSnsa -d the 
0p»nt fn m Hwif of tto Holy fleriptare., 

^ t*" MompI^ MA8^ a wm of IiAuMM) iOoa. «*t, 14 ; 

or ttw iMly wpmoB cif tbo 01d TeitaiMnt a# IChr. 1, ••). Hio *MMmdrat» Hot i»- 
MOM. :XUo, from ttif probaUy tlw jiwialt ti^ PtoloM;^ te 
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the ciiBst of Arabia, near the borders of Baby- 
lonia* 

MAS'SAH, i, 0 . temptation,** a name 
giren to the spot, also ealled Mkribah, where 
the Israelites tempted JehoToh (Ex. ZTi. 7 ; 
Fs. xcr. B|9; Heb. iil. 8). 

MASTIOH-TBEE ocenrs only in the Apo- 
crypha (Susan. Ter. 54), where the margin 
of the A. V. has lentisk. The flagrant resin 
known in the arts as ** mastich,** and which 
is obtained by incisions made in the trunk in 
the month of August, is the produce of this 
tree, whose scientific name is PUtaekia 
lentiseu 0 . It is used with us to strengthen 
the teeth and gums, and was so applied by 
the ancients, by whom it was much prised 
on this account, and for its many supposed 
medical virtues. 
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MAT'TANAII, a station In the latter part 
of the wanderings of the Israelites (Num. 
xxi. 18, 19). It was probably situated to 
the B.E. of the Bead Sea. 

MATTAKFAH. 1. The original name of 
Zedekiali king of Itidah, wbioli was changed 
when NebuobadnemEar placed him on the 
throne (9 K; xzIt. I7)««*-B. A Levite singer 
of the sons of Asaph (1 Cht. ix« 15). Jle 
is described as the son of Mioab^ Mieha (Neb. 
xi. 17), or Miehalah (Nelu xil 85), and after 
the reuim from Babyhm ttved In t^ Tillages 
Of the Kctophathitei Ohn U- 16) ot Keto- 
photlii (Nehu ntl. 98), Tflilob ^ siiifereliad 
botli in' ^e . 


(Keh. xil. 29). As leader of the Temple 
choir after its restoration (Neh. zi» 17, zii. 
8) in the time of Nchcmlah, he took part in 
the musical service which accompoaied the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. zit. 
25, 85). 

MATTATHI'AS. 1. The fhtber of the 
Maccabees (1 Macc. ii. 1, 14, 16, 17, 19, 24, 
27, 89, 45, 49, xiv. 20). — 2. The, son of 
Simon Maccabaeus who was treacherously 
murdered, together with his father and 
brother, in the fortress of Docus, by Ftolo- 
meus the son of Abubos (1 Macc. xvi. 14). 
[MACCAnxxs.] 

MAT'TIIEW. Matthew the Apostle and 
Evangelist is the same as Levi (Luke t. 27- 
29) the son of a certain Alphaeus (Mark ii, 
14). His call to be an Apostle is related by 
all three Evangelists in the same words, 
except that Matthew (ix. 9) gives the former, 
and Mark (ii. 14) and Luke (v. 27) the latter 
name. The publicans, propenly so called 
{pttbHeani)t were persons who farmed the 
Homan taxes, and they were usually, in later 
times, Roman knights, and persons of wealth 
and credit. They employed under them 
inferior officer^ natives of the province 
where the taxes were collected, called pro- 
perly poriitoreSf to which class Matthew no 
doubt belonged. The traditions respecting 
the later life of St. Matthew are various ; 
but nothing whatever is really known. 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF. The Gospel 
which hears the name of St. Matthew was 
w-ritten by the Apostle, according to the 
testimony of all antiquity. I. Langtiage in 
which it ica3 Jirst written. — Every early 
writer w'ho mentions that St. Matthew wrote 
a Gospel at all says that he wrote in Hebrew 
(that is in the Syro-Chaldaii:^ in Palestine 
in the first century. Moreover every early 
writer that has come down to us uses the 
Greek of St. Matthew, and this with the 
dcflnlto recognition that it is a trandation ; 
hcncc we may be sure that the Greek copy 
belongs to the Apostolic age, having been 
thus authoritatively used ffom and up to that 
time. Thus the question is not the atUhoritg 
of the Greek translation, which comes from 
the time when the Churches ei^oycd Apos- 
tolic guidance, but whether there was a 
Hebrew original from which it had been 
translated. The witnesses to the Hebrew 
original were men suffleicntly competent 
attest so simple a fhet, especially seeing tbar 
they are relied on in what is far more im» 
portant,— that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel 
at aU. There is in fket no evidence whateo« 
eter that St. Matthew wrote In Gredt.*-l|. 
Stgk and JHeHon.-^U Matthew usee ihe 
ezpreidon, <* that it might be fhlMM 
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was apoken of the Lord by the prophet*^ 
(i. 22, U. 15). In li. 5, and in later pas- 
•ages of Matt, it is ahbreyiated (ii. 17, iii. S, 
ly. 14, yUi. 17, xii. 17, xUL 14, 35, xxi. 4, 
xxyi. 56, xxTii. 9). 2. The reference to the 

Messiah under the name Son of Pavid,** 
occurs in Matthew eight times; and three 
times each in Mark and Luke. 3. Jeru- 
salem is called •• the holy city,** “ the holy 
place** (iy. 6, xxir. 15, xxvii. 55). 4. The 

expression tow oiwwor is used five 

times; in the rest of the N. T, only once, in 
Kp. to Hebrews. 5. The phrase “ kingdom 
of heaven,” about thirty-three times; other 
writers use “kingdom of God,** which is 
found also in Matthew. 6. “Heavenly 
Father,** used about six times ; and “ Father 
in heaven ** about sixteen, and without ex- | 
planation, point to the Jewish mode of speak- ' 
ing in this Gospel. — III. Gmuitieness of the 
Gospel, — ^Tho genuineness of the two first 
chapters of the Gospel has been qiicstiuncd, 
but is established on satisfactory grounds. 
1. All the old MSS. and versions ton lain 
them ; and they are quoted by the Fathers 
of the 2nd and 3i-d centuries. 2. Their con- 
tents would naturally form part of a Gospid 
intended primarily for the 'Jews. 3. The 
commencement of ch. iii. is dcpcinlcnt on 
ii. 23 ; and in iv. 13 there is a reference to 
IL 23. 4. In constructions and expressions 

they are similar to the rest of the Gospel. — 
IV. Time when the Gospel was written , — 
Nothing can be said on this point with cer- 
tainty. The most probable supiK)sition is 
that it was written between 50 and GO. — V. 
Purpose of the Gospel, — Tlic Gospel itself 
tells us by plain internal evidence that it was 
WTitten for Jewish converts, to show them in 
Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah of the O. T. 
whom they expected, Jewish converts over 
all the world seem to have been intended, 
and not merely Jews in Palestine. It is 
> pervaded by one principle, tlic fulflimciit of 
the I.aw and of the Messianic prophecies in 
the person of Jesus. 

MATTIII'AS, the Apf>stlc elected to fill the 
place of the traitor Judas (Acts 1. 20). All 
beyond this that we know of him for certainty 
Is that ho had been a constuf it attendant u|H>n 
the Lord Jesus during the wliolc course of 
His ministry ; for such was declared by 
fit. Peter to be the necessary qualification of 
ond who WHS to be a witness of the rcsurrec- 
It is said that be preached the Gospel 
and suffered martyrdom In Kthiopla. 

MATS'EAIIOTIL The margin of the A. V, 
Of Job xxxviiL 32 gives “ the twelve signs” 
as the equivalent of “ Maszarotli,** and this 
U In ail probability Its true meaning. 

MK*AiI, THE TOWER OF, one of the 


towers of the wall of Jerusalem when rebuilt 
by Nehcmiah (UL 1, xii. 39), appears to 
have been situated somewhere at the north- 
east part of the eity, outside of the walla of 
Sion. 

MEALS. Our information on this subject 
is but scanty: the early Hebrews do not 
seem to have given special names to their 
several meals, for the terras rendered “dine** 
and “dinner** in the A. V. (Gen. xUli. 10 ; 
Prov. xv. 17) are in reality general expres- 
sions, which miglit more correctly be ren- 
dered “ cal ** and “ portion of food.** In the 
N. T. we have the Greek terms apitrrov and 
Ociwvor, which the A. V. renders respectively 
“dinner” and “supjMJr” (Luke xlv. 12; 
John xxi. 12), but which are more properly 
** breakfast ** and “ dinner.” There is some 
uncertainty as to the hours at which the 
meals were taken ; the Egyptians undoubtedly 
took their principal meal at noon (Gen. xUii. 
16) ; labourers took a light meal at that time 
(Uuth ii. 14 ; comp. ver. 17) ; andtPScasion- 
i ally that early hour was dcvotcti to excess 
and revelling (1 K. xx. 16). It bus been 
inferred from those passages (somewhat toe 
, hastily, wc think) that the principal niea) 
generally tf)<)k place at noon : the Egyptians 
jdo indeed still make a substantial meal at 
I that time; but there are Indications tliat the 
Jcw.s rather followed the custom that prevails 
among the Bedouins, and made their principal 
meal after sunset, and a lighter tnoul utabmit 
9 or 10 A.M. The posture »t meals Vtoied 
at various pcjriods : there is Rufficient evidmee 
ilimt flic old Hebrews were in the habit of 
[siffi/tp (Gen, xxvii. 19 ; Judg. xix. G ; 1 Sam. 
XX. 5, 2'4 ; 1 K. xiii. 20), but it does ru't 
hence follow that they wit on chairs; they 
'may have squatted on the ground, us was tlu 
'occasion.al, tliongh not iKThups the g<aier.»*. 
'custom of the ancient Egyptians. The tahh.* 
was in thiH case but slightly elevatf^d al^.w 
the ground, as Is still the case in Eg\pt. A< 
lu.xiiry increased, the practice of .-itting w:m 
exchanged for that of reclining : the 
intimation of this occurs In the ptoplucit of 
Amos (iii. 12, vl. 4). The cuAtom may * 
been lK»rrowcd in the first instance ftom U'- 
Babylonians and Syrians, among wh<tiu 
pre^alleil at an early jMTirKl (Ksih, i. G, v h. 
8), In the time of our i^aviour reclining w j** 
the universal custom, as is implied in 
terms used for ** sitting at meat,” a^ the 
A. V. incorrectly ha.^ it. The couch iUr'd 
only once nwntioned (Mark vii. 4 ; A. V 
“ table **), but there can Iw Hitle doubt ti 
tho Itoinan triaNnium bail been intrcaUui d, 
and that the arrangements of the re 

Ifembled thonq described by ettiMsIcat wriurs. 
OcneraUy only three m imms rth 
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eljncii on each couch, but occasionally four 
or even five. The couches were provided 
with cuslilons on which the left elbow rested 
In support of the upper part of the body, 
while the arm remained free : a room 

provided with these was described as i«rTp<a- 
fjLcVot', lit. “spread” (Mark xlv. 13; A. V. 

furnished **). As several guests reclined 
on the same couch, each overlapped his 
neighbour, ns it were, and rested his head 
on or near the breast of the one who lay be- 
hind him ; he was then said to “ lean on the 
bosom ** of his neighbour (John xiii. 23, xxi. 
20). The ordinary arrangement of the 
couches was in three sides of a square, the 
fourtli being left open for the servants to 
bring up the dishes. Some doubt attends 
the question whether the females took their 
meals along with the males. The cases of 
Kuih amid the reapers (lluth ii. 14), of Kl- 
kanah with his wives (1 Sam. i. 4), of Job’s 
sons and daughters (Job i. 4), and the general 
intci mix.turc of the sexes in daily life, make ^ 
it more than probable that they did so join ; . 
at the same time, as the duty of attending 
upon the guests devolved upon tlicin (Luke 
X. 40), they probably look a somewhat irre- i 
^»^lar and briefer repast. Before commencing 
the meal, the guests washed their hands. 
Tills custom was founded on natural decorum; 
not only was the hand the 8ubs%tUutc fi»r our | 
knife anil fork, but the haiids of all the 
guests were dipped into one and the same 
tiKsh. Another preliminary step was the 
grace or b1e<sifig, of which w’c have hut one 
inMance in the O. T. (1 Sarn. ix. U,, and, 
more than one pronounced by our laird ; 
IliiiiNelf in the T. (Malt, xv. 30 ; l.uUc ix. ' 
10 ; John vi. 11). The mode of taking the' 
fotnl differed in no material point from the 
'm.dern usages of the Kast ; generally there 
M lo u singde dish into which each guest 
dipped his hantl (Matt. xxvi. 23) ; occasion- 
ally separate iiortions were served out to 
r.u h (tien. xhii. 3 4 ; Kuth ii. 1 4 ; 1 Sam. i. 
I'. A piece of hnuul was held between the 
thumb and two fingers of the right hand, and 
as <Iipped either into a bowl of molted 
Cl ease (in u hirh case it was termed “ a sop,“ 
John \ivr. 2<i}, or into the dish of meat, 
M hence A piece was c<mvey<td to the mouth 
tuei'u the layers of hreail. At the coiudu- 
sii)n of llie meal, gntec was again said in 
ciwtfnnuity with I'oul. viii. 10, and the hands 
were ag nn washed. Thus far we have rte- 
^cri^HU the *n *linary meal ; on state occasions 
rnoje ec reinony was used, uiid the meal was 
eidivenctl iti varitms ways. Such occasions 
wete nuinetous, tn connexion partly with 
publie, pmlly with private event*. On these 
ocoasivins a sumptuous lepasi wa<r prcpuriK! ; 


the guests were previously invited (Esth. v. 
8; Matt. xxii. 8), and on the day of the 
feast a second invitation was issued to those 
that were bidden (Esth. vi. 14 ; Prov. ix. 8 ; 
Matt. xxii. 3). The visitors were received 
with a kiss (Tob. vii. 6 ; Luke vii. 45) ; water 
was produced for them to wash their feet 
with (Luke vii. 44) ; the head, the beard, 
the feet, and sometimes the clothes, were 
perfumed with ointment (Ps. xxiii. 5 ; Am. 
vi. 6 ; Luke vii. 38 ; John xii. 3) ; on special 
occasions robes were provided (Matt. xii. 11) ; 
and the head was decorated with wreaths 
(It. xxviii. 1 ; Wisd. ii. 7, 8 ; Joseph. Ant. 
xix. 9, § 1). The regulation of the feast was 
under the superintendence of a special officer 
(John ii. 8 ; A. V. “ governor of the feast ”), 
whose business it w’^as to taste the food and 
the liquors before they were placed on the 
table, and to settle about the toasts and 
amusements ; he was generally one of the 
guests (Kcclus. xxxii. 1, 2), and might there- 
fore take part in the conversation. The 
places of the guests were settled according to 
their respective rank (Gcii. xliii. 33 ; 1 Sam. 
X. 22 ; Luke xiv. 8 ; Mark xii. 39 ; John 
xiii. 23) ; portions of food were placed be- 
fore each (1 Sam. i. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 40 ; 1 Chr. 
xvi. 3), the most honoured guests receiving 
cither larger (Gen. xliii. 34 ; comp. Herod, 
vi. 67) or more choice (1 Sain.ix. 24) portions 
than the ic?t. The meal was enlivened with 
music, singing, and dancing (2 Sam. xix. 36; 
Ps. Ixix. 12 ; Is. V. 12; Am. vi. 5), or witb 
riddles (Judg. xiv. 12); and amid these cn 
tertaininents the festival w'as prolonged foi 
several days (Esth. i, 3, 4). 

MK'AUAll, A place named in Josh. xiii. 4 
only. The word means in Hebrew a cave, 
audit is commonly assumed that the reference 
Is to some remarkable cavern in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zidon. 

MKASUKKS. ' [WKionTS AND Mrasvrrs.] 

MEAT. It docs not appear that the word 
** meat *’ is used in any one instance in tha 
A. V, of either the O, or N. Testament, In 
the sense wdtich it now almost exclusively 
bears of animal foot!. The latter is denoted 
uniformly by “flesh.” The only possible 
exceptions to this assertion in the O. T. arc : 
— («.) Gen. xxvii, 4, &c,, “savoury meat.” 
(6.) lb. xlv. 23, “ corn and bread and meat.” 
The only real and inconvenient ambiguity 
causetl^by the change which has taken place 
in the meaning of the word is in the care of 
the “ meat-offering,” which consisted solely 
of fine flour, seasoned with salt, and mixed 
with oil and frank incciiso. It Udcscribei ]« 
l^. Ii. and vi. 1J.23. 

MEAT-OEFERlN«^ [Meat.] 

‘ if K'DAD. [Emiad Vid ] 
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lOfDANf a Mor AMham and Keturah Median monardhe reigned there ooil8eeiitlroly« 
(Qen. UT. f ; 1 Chr* t $S)« U has been oTcr a epaoe S34 yeara. The deepest ob- 
mppoaedt ftnm the similaritj of the nsmet senritj hangs, however, over the whole his* 
that the tribe deseended from Medan was Unrj of the Medea Drom the time of their 
more eloaely allied to MlUKan than by mere bearings sway in Babjdonla (B.e, 4458*3284) 
blood<relatioh, and that it was the same as, to their drat appoaranee in the enneilbna 
or a portion of, the latter. There is, how- inscriptions among the enemies of Assyria, 
ever, wo groimd for this theory beyond its about b.o. 880. Herodottas represents the 
planslbllity. decadence of As^^ as greatly accelerated 

ME*PBBA, a town on the eastern side of by a formal revolt ot the Medes, and places 
Jordan, first alluded to in Num. xxL 80. this revolt about b.o. 708. He gives a stie* 
Here it seems to denote the limit of tho ter* cession of klogs^-Dclooes, Phraortes, Cyax- 
ritovy of Heshbon. It next occurs in ^ arcs, and Astyages. But the cuneiform 

enumemtion of the country divided among records of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Ksar* 

the Transjordanio tribes (Josh. xiii. 0), as had<ion clearly show that the Me^un kfng- 
giving its name to m district of level downs dom did not commence so early as Herodotus 
called ** the Mishor of Medebo,’* or ** tho imagined. Tlicsc three princes, whose reigns 
Mishor on Medcba.** At the time of the cover the space extending from b.C. 720 to 
conquest Medeba belonged to the Amorites n.c. OCO, all carried tbeir arms deep into 
apparently one of the towns taken from Moab Media, and found It, not under the dominion 
by them. In the time of Ahos Medcba was of a single powerfitl monarch, but under the 
a sanctuary of Moab (Is. xv. 2). It has rule of a vast number of petty chieftains. It 
retained its name down to our own times, and cannot have been till near tho. middle of the 
lies 4 miles S.B. of Heshbon^ on a rounded 7 th century B.e, that the Median kingdom 
but rocky hill. was consolidated, and became formidable to 

MEDES, ME'DIA. Media lay north-west its neighbours. Cyaxarcs, the third Median 
of Persia I^per, south and south-west of the monarch, took Nineveh and conquered As- 
Ca^ian, east of Armenia and Assyria, west syria, B.e. 625, The limits of tlie Median 
and north-west of the great salt desert of Empire cannot be definitely fixed. From 
Iram. Its greatest length was from north to north to south its extent was In no plscc 
south, mid In this direction it extended from great, since It was certainly confined between 
the 82nd to the 40th parallel, a distance of the Persian Uulf and tho Euphrates On the 
550 miles. In width it reached from about one side, the Black and Caspian Seas on the 
long, 45^ to 53^; but its average breadth was other. From east to west it had, however, a 
not more than from 250 to 800 miles. Tlic wide ^pansion, since It reached from the 
division of Media eommonly recognised by Ilalys at least as for as the Caspian Oates, 
the Greeks and Romans was that into Media and possibly farther. It was separated from 
kfagna and Media Atropatene. 1. Media aabylon!aoitherbytheTigrls,ormorepro- 
Atropatene corresponded nearly to the modern bably by a line running about half-way 
Agerbyan^ being the tract situated between between that river and the Euphrates. Of 
the Caspian and the mountains which run all the ancient Oriental monarchies the Me- 
north from Zagros. 2. Media Magna lay dU\n was the shortest in duration. It was 
south and east of Atropatene. It containc<l overthrown by the Persians under Cyrus, 
greql part of Kurdistan and LurUtan, with s.c. 558. — The treatment of tho Medes by 
att Arddan and Irak AJemi. It is indicative the victorious Fendans was not that of an or- 
oCthe divlsioii, that there were two P^ebaUnas dinary conquered natlofu Tho two nations 
the northern, at TakhUA^SuUimfm t were closely akin ; they hud the same Aryan 
the other, tlie soothem, at Kamadan^ on the or Ironic origin, the same early traditions, 
flasiliB of hfount Orontes — respectively the tho same langttajps, nearly the soiim rcUgiioii, 
oopitals of two districts. [Rcsatxna.J and ultimateljr tha tamo mannefs and eus- 
llextlcfMIWO Ebbatanas, tbe chief town in toms, dress, and gi^^l mod# of life.. 
Idedfowimohiicml^ Rhages— the Uapa of were advanecd tokjbtems of Itoorntfipil 
Um ifiierifliiM«--*li may be gathered from imifort'inee under Cyme and hJa sooebssoe*. 
■%h4 Medes, by Moses, among — ^'I'ho enstanurof tho Medea nearly foaomUed 

doseended from Japhet [Mabai], th<iso of their ncigfiboiirii, the AtmOidaiia «nd 
1^4 ihi^ woiw h natlosi of very high anti- tbe PeraiaAa ; tmt Ih^ wore yvfayded wi the 
ittd Itli Inooeordaitoe with this view inwnfora, their aeytbbm •• iho eopybts. 
that wo find a mitleoof thorn in the priaritivo They wm briivo . jMi .Whorlftb, exesStent 
Erbylmilafi IM^ rid^mid roovuted^.s^^ 

:v ''|jb4 llsdse oniqneradf ‘Babylo|i ml; n wny Tho fiowteg (he 

ttnwto period POfaq^oBWl ^ 
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dreMf Mid wu Mrtainlj imong the pointf 
ibr which the Porslaiui were behoiden te 
them. M^erenen to ths Medet. — The refer- 
ences to the Modes in Che eanonlcal Scriptures 
ere not very numerous, but they are striking. 
We first hear of certain cities of the Modes,** 
In which the eaptlre Israelites were plac^ 
by ** the king of Assyria '* on the destruction 
of Samaria, b.c. 721 (2 K. zvii. 6, ztIU. 11). 



ll«itl«A UrcMkr OPtM Kcavmanti.l 


Tliis implies the subjection of Media to As- 
syria at the time of Shalmaneser, or of Sar- 
gon, his sueeeaeor, and accords very closely 
witli Che account giren by the hitter of certain 
miUiary colonies which he planted in Che 
Mof^n eountry. Soan^ffcerwnrds Isaiah 
eropheaies the part wlili& Mie Medea shall 
take in the destructioit of Babylon (Is. xiii. 
ir^liCki fi) ; which is agulu stUl more dis- 
^nd^ decUfhd by Jotemiadi (tt. II and 29), 
who itffilidMitly indicates the tudependence 
d liMBa In hie day {gnY^ W* Daniel re* 
dMi eoo^uost (n 

01}# giftlW «a attoottttt <tf tho reign of 
Oarltta the MeOh Who OBimM to bUTe been 


where the decree of Cyrus was found (vi. 
2*-S ) — a notice which accords with the known 
fhets Chat the Median 0 |pital was the seat 
of goremment under l^rus, but a royal 
residence only and not the seat of go« 
rernment under Darius Hystaspis. Finally, 

In Esther, the high rank of Media under 
the Persian kings, yet at the same time its 
subordinate position, are marked by the fre- 
quent combination of the two names in 
phrases of honour, tho precedency being ic 
ercry case assigned to the Persians. In the 
Apocrypha tho Modes occupy a more pro- 
minent place. The chief scene of one whole 
book (Tobit) is Media ; and In another (Jud- 
ith) a Tery striking portion of the narrative 
belongs to the same country. The mention 
of Rbages in both narratives as a Median 
town and region of inii>ortancc is geographi- 
cally correct ; and it is historically true that 
I’hraortes siifTercd his overthrow in the liha- 
gian district. 

MEDICINE. Egypt was the earliest home 
of medical and other skill for the region of 
the Mediterranean basin, and every Egyptian 
mummy of the more expensive and elaborate 
sort, involved a process of anatomy. 8til] 
wo have no trace of any philosophical or 
rational system of Egyptian origin; and 
ine<Ucine In Egypt was a mere art or profes- 
sion. The practice of physic was not among 
the Jea^ n privilege of the priesthood. Any 
one might practise it, and this publicliy 
must have kept it pure. Nay, there was no 
Scriptural bar to its practice by resident 
aliens. We read of “physicians,” “ healing,*’ 
&c., in Ex. xxi. 19; 2 K. viii. 29; 2 Chr. 
xvi. 12; Jerem. viii. 22. .At the same time 
the greater leisure of tho Levites and their 
other advantage's would make them the 
students of the nation, as a rule, in all science, 
and their constant residence in cities would 
give them the o))portunity, if carried out in 
fact, of a far wider field of observation. The 
reign of peace of Solomon’s days must bane 
opene<l, est>cciaHy with renewed EgyptUu 
intercourse, new facilities for the study. 
himself seems to have included in his favour- 
ite natural history some knowledge of the 
mediolnal uses of the creatures. His works 
show him conversant with the notion of 
remedial treatment (Prov. Ui. 0, vi. 15, 
zii. 18 , ztU. 22, xx. 30, zxix. 1 ; Eccles. lit. 

8} ; and one passage indicates oonslaerible 
knowledge Kd anatomy. The statement that 
King Am (0 Chr. xvi. 12} “sought not to 
Jehovah M to the physicians,” may seem to 
eimntinaiioe the notion that a rivalry of > 
afitiiill worahip# based on soma medical fhn* 
10(4 be^ net up. Tbo oaptlvlty ral ^ 
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new sphere of thought. We know too UtUe 
of the preoise state of medioine in Eabylon» 
Susa* and the ** eitlea of the Modes,’* to de- 
termine the direotSdli in which the impulse 
so deriTod would hSTO led the exiles. The 
book of Eeeleriastieus Aows the increased 
regard given to the distinct study of medi- 
ei^ by the repeated mention of physicians, 
dee., which it contains, and which, as pro- 
bsMy bdonglttg to the period of the Ptolemies, 
it might be expected to show. Rank and 
honour are said to be the portion of the 
physician, and his office to be ft'om the Lord 
(xxxriii. 1, 8, 12). The repeated allusions to 
sickness in Til. 35, xxx. 17, xxxi. 22, xxxvii. 
80, xxxviii. 9, coupled with the former re- 
cognition of merit, have caused some to sup- 
pose that this author was himself a physician. 
In Wisd. XTi. 12, plaister is spoken of ; anoint- 
ing, as a means of healing, in Tob. tI. 8. To 
bring down the subject to the period of the 
N- T., St- Luke, “the beloved physician,” 
who practised at Antioch whilst the body 
was his care, could hardly have failed to be 
conversant with all the leading opinions cur- 
rent down to his own time. The medicine 
and surgery of St. Luke were probably not 
inferior to those commonly in demand among 
educated Asiatic Greeks, and must have been, 
as regards their basis, Greek and not Jewish. 
— Among special diseases named in the O. T. 
are, ophthalmia (Gen. xxix. 17), which is 
perhaps more common in Syria and Egypt 
than anywhere else in the world ; especially 
in the fig season, the juice of the ncwly-ripc 
fruit having the power of giving it. It may 
occasion partial or total blindness (2 K. vi. 1 8 ) . 
The eye-salVe (Rev. iii. 18), was a remedy 
common to Orientals, Greeks, and Romans. | 
Several diseases are mentioned, the names of 
which are derived from various words, sig- 
nifying to bum or to be hot (Lev. xxvi. 16 ; 
Deut. xxviii. 22). The “burning boil,” or 
of a boil ” (Lev. xlii. 23) is merely marked 
by the notion of an effect resembling that of 
fire, like onr “ carbuncle it may possibly 
an equivalent in the Damascus boil of 
present time. The diseases rendered 
scab ” and “ scurvy ” in Lev. xxi. 20, xxU. 
22, Dent, xxviii. 27, may be almost any skin 
disease. Some of these may be said to ap- 
proach the type of leprosy. The “ botch 
(sheehin) of Egypt” (Deut. xxviii. 27), is so 
vague a term as to yield a most uncertain 
sense ; the plague, as known by its attendant 
bubo, has been suggested. It is possible that 
the il^hantkuis Oraecorum may he intcutded. 
The same word Is used to express the “ boU ” 
of Heaekiah. In Deut. xxviii. 35, is men- 
tioned a disease attacking the “knees and 
. legi^” consisting in a “ sore botch which 


cannot bo healed,’* but extended, In the sequel 
of the verse, firom the “ sole of the foot to 
the top of the head.” The latter part of the 
quotation would certainly accord with ff/#- 
phantioMU Oraecorum* The Slephantiaeie 
Oraecorum Is what now passes under the 
name of “ leprosy ” — the lepers, e. g, of the 
huts near the Zion gate of modem Jerusalem 
are elephantiasiaca. [Lbprost.] The disease 
of king Antiochus (2 Mace. ix. 5-10, &o.) is 
that of a boil broking worms. There is 
some doubt whether this disease be not allied 
to phthiriasis, in which lice are bred, and 
cause ulcers. In Deut. xxviii. 65, it is pos- 
sible that a palpitation of the heart is in- 
tended to be spoken of (comp. Gen. xlv. 26). 
In Mark xi. 17 (comp. Luke ix. 38) we have 
an apparent case of epilepsy. The expres- 
sion of Ex. ix. 10, a “boil” flourishing, or 
ebullient with blalns, may perhaps be a 
disease analogous to phlegmonous erysipelas, 
or even common erysipelas. The “ withered 
hand” of Jeroboam (1 K. xlii. 4-6), and 
of the man, Matt. xii. 10-13 (comp. Luke 
vi. 10), is such an effect as is known to 
follow from the obliteration of the main 
artery of any member, or from paralysis of 
the principal nerve, either through disease 
or through injury. The case of the widow’s 
son restored by Elisha (2 K. iv. lU), was 
probably one of sunstroke. The disease of 
Asa “ in his feet ” which attacked him in his 
old age (1 K. xv. 23 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 12), and 
became exceeding great, may have been cither 
oedema ^ swelling, or podagra^ gout. The 
discars of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iv. 33) 
may be viewed as a species of the melancholy 
known as Lycanthropia, Persons so affected 
wander like wolves in sepulchres by night, 
xind imitate the howling of a wolf or a dog. 
Here should be noticed the mental ntalatly 
of Saul. Ills melancholy seems to have had 
its origin in his sin. Music, which soothed 
him for a while, has entered largely into the 
milder mwlcrn treatment of lunacy. The 
palsy meets us in the N. T. only, and in fea- 
tures too familiar to need special rcnmrk. 
Gangrene, or mortification in its various 
forms, is a totally different disorder from the 
“canker” of the A. V. in 2 Tim. ii. 17. 
Both gangrene and cancer wore common in 
all the countries familiar to the ScrlplutaJ 
writers, and neither differs from the modern 
disease of the same name. The bite or sting 
of venomous beasts can hardly be treated as 
a disease ; but in connexion with the ** fiery 
(f. e. venomous) serpents” of Num. xxi. 6, 
and the deliverance from deatli of those 
bitten, it deserves a notice. The brazcTi 
figure was symbqllfMii waseustom* 

ary to tbc affiictlon. 
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either in ite oatue or In Ita effect, ai In the j 
folden emerods, golden mice, of 1 Sam. ri. 

8, and in the ex-votos common in Egypt, 
CTcn before the Exodus; and these may be 
compared with this setting up of the braacn 
serpent. The scorpion and centipede are 
natives of the Levant (Rev. lx. 5, 10), and, 
with a large variety of serpents, swarm there. 
— Among surgical instruments or pieces of 
apparatus the following only are alluded to 
in Scripture. A cutting instrument, sup- 
posed a “sharp-stone” (Ex. iv. 25). The 
“knife” of Josh, v, 2 was probably a more 
refined instrument for the same purpose. An 
“awl” is mentioned (Ex. xxi. 6) as used to 
bore through the car of the bondman who 
refuse<l release, and is supposed to have been 
a surgical instrument. The “ roller to bind ” 
of Ez. XXX. 21 was for a broken limb, as still 
used. A scraper, for which the “ potsherd ” 
of Job vas a substitute (Job ii. 8), — Ex. xxx. 1 
23-25 is a prescription in form. An occa- 
sional trace occui*s of some chemical know- \ 
ledge, e. g» the calcination of the gold by | 
Moses ; the effect of “ vinegar upon natrum” j 
(Ex. xxxll. 20; Prov. xxv. 20; comp. Jer. 
ii. 22); the mention of “the apothocarj*” 
(Ex. XXX. 35 ; Ecclcs. x. 1), and of the mer- 
chant in “ i)owdera ” (Cant. iil. 6), shows 
that a distinct and important branch of trade j 
was set up in those wares, in which, os at a | 
modern druggist’s, articles of luxury, &c., j 
are combined with the remedies of sickness. | 
Among the most favourite of external reme- j 
dies has always been the bath. There were ^ 
special occasions on which the bath wn»' cere- j 
monially enjoined. The rharisces and Ks- 
senos aimed at scrupulous strictness of all 
such rules (Matt. xv. 2 ; Mark vii. 5 ; Luke 
xi. 3S). River-bathing was common, but 
houses 80 on began to include a bath-room 
(Lev. XV. 13; 2 K. v. 10 ; 2 8um, xi. 2; 
Susanna 15). 

MEtJID'DO was in a very inaiked position 
OTi the southern rim of the plain of Esdraelon, 
on the frontier-line of the territories of the 
tribes of issnehar and Manasseh, and coni- 
nianding one of those passes from the north j 
nlo the hill-country which w^ere of such ‘ 
entiral importance on various occasions in 
the history of Judaea (Judith iv. 7). The ; 
first mention occurs In Josh. xii. 21, where 
Megidiio appears as the city of one of the _ 
kings whom .loshua defeated on the west of 
the Jordan. I'lie song of Deborah brings the \ 
place vividly before us, ns the scene of the j 
great conflict belwct n Sisej a and Barak. The j 
charifdft of Slsora were gutheicd “ unto the 
river of Kismon ” (Judg. iv. 13) ; Barak ! 
wetit down with hU men “ from Mount | 
Tsuoa” Into the plalA {iv; 14) j “then* 


foughi the kings of Canaan in Taanaeh by 
the watera of Megiddo” (v. 19). The chief 
historical interest of Megiddo is concentrated 
in Josiah’a death. When Pharaoh-Neoho 
came from Egypt against the king of Assyria, 
Josiah Joined the latter, and was slain at 
Megiddo (2 K. xxiii. 29), and his body wae 
carried Brom thence to Jerusalem (ib. 80). 
The story ia told in the Chronicles in more 
detail (2 Chr. xxxv. 22-24). There the fatal 
action is said to have taken place “ in the 
valley of Megiddo.” This calamity made a 
deep and permanent Impression on the Jews. 
Thus, in the language of the prophets (Zech. 
xii. 11), **tho mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
the valley of Megiddon” becomes a poetical 
expression for the deepest and most despair- 
ing grief; as in the Apocalypse (Rev. xvi. 
16) Aruackuuon, in continuance of the same 
imagery, is presented ns the scene of terrible 
and final conflict. Megiddo is the modern 
el^LrJjunt which is undoubtedly the Legto of 
Eusebius and Jerome. There is a copious 
stream flowing down the gorge, and turning 
some mills before joining the Kisbon. Here 
are probably the “waters of Megiddo” of 
Judg. V. 19. 

ME'llUNlMS, THE, a people against whom 
king tJzziah waged a successful war (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 7). Although so different In its English 
dress, yet the name is in the original merely 
the plural of Maon [MaonJ. The latest ap- 
pearance of the name Meiicnims in the Bible 
is in the lists of those who returned from 
the Captivity with Zcrubbabel (Ezr. ii. 50, 
A. V. “Mehuniiu;” Keh vii 52. A V. 
“ Meunim ”), 

MEI.CUIZ’EDEK, king of Salem and priest 
of the Most High God, who met Abram in 
the valley of Shavch, which is the king's val- 
ley, brought out bread and wine, blessed 
Abram, and received tithes from him (Gen. 
xiv. 18-20). The other places in which Mel- 
chizedek is mentioned are Ps. ex. 4, where 
Messiah is described as a priest for ever, 
“after the order of Melchizcdek,” and Ileb. 
V,, vi., vii., where these two passages of the 
O.T. are quoted, and the typical relation of Mel- 
chizedek to our Lord is stated at great length. 
There is something surprising and mysterious 
in the first apticarance of Melchizcdek, and 
in the subsequent reference to him. Bearing 
a title w Inch Jews in after ages would rccog 
nisc as designating their own sovereign, bear- 
ing gifts which recall to Christians the Lord's 
Supper, this Canaanite crosses for a moment 
the path of Abram, and is unhesitatingly re- 
cognised as a person of higher spirlt||al rank 
than the firiend of God. Disnpiiearing as 
suddenly as he came in, be Is lost to the 
fact xi w ritings for a thousand years. The 
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Adtli of eorly ago* tdi por- 

■oo with a ap er t^ t k W M |/%’p% Jowlih tcadi- 
tion proBooaoot MaiahlMak to bo o ooriiTor 
of tho IM«go» fho potriiMoh Shorn. The wajr 
in which ho to tnentlotiod in Oeneslo would 
rothof load to the ini^renee that Melehiaedek 
wa« of one blood with the children of Ham, 
among whom he lived, chief (like the King of 
Sodom) of a settled Canaanitish tribe. And 
08 Balaam was a prophet, so klelcbisedek 
was o priest among the corrupted heathen, 
not aelf^ippointcd, but constituted by a spe- 
cial gift from God, and recognised ns such by 
Him. The ** order of Mclehizedek,*' in Ps. 
ex. 4, is explainctl to mean “ manner ** = 
likeness In official dignity^a king and priest. 
The relation between Melehiaedek and Christ 
as type and antitype is made in the £p. to 
the Hebrews to consist in the following par- 
ticulars. Each was a priest, (1) not of the 
liCTitical tribe ; (2) superior to Abraham ; 

(3) whoso beginning and end are unknown ; 

(4) who is not only a priest, but also a king 
of righteousness and peace. — A fruitful source 
of discussion has been found in the site of 
Salem. [Salkm.] 

MEL'ITA, the modem Malta. This island 
has an illnstrious place in Scripture, as the 
scene of that shipwreck of St. Paul which is 
described in such minute detail in the Acts of 
the Apostles (Acts xxvii.). Tho wreck pro- 
bably happened at the place traditionally 
known as St. PauPs Bay. Malta is in the 
track of ships between Alexandria and Pu- 
teoli : and this corresponds with the fact that 
the “Castor ond Pollux,” an Alexandrian 
vessel, which ultimately conveyed St. Paul 
to Italy, had wintered in the island (Acts 
xxviii. 11). As regards the condition of the 
island of Melita, when St. Paul was there, it 
was a dependency of .the Roman province of 
Sicily. Its chief officer (under the governor 
of Sicily) appears from inscriptions to have 
had the title of vpairov M^Airauji/, or Primun 
MeHUnsiumt and this is the very phrase 
which St. Luke uses (xxviii. 7). Melita, 
from its position in the Mediterranean, and 
the excellence of its harbours, has always 
been important both in commerce and war. 
It was a settlement of the Phoenicians at an 
early period, and their language, in a cor- 
rupted form, continued to be spoken there in 
0t. BauPs day. 

IIELOKS (Heb. abaitichim) are mentioned 
only in Hum. xi. 5. By the Hebrew word 
we are probably to understand both the 
Melon iOucumU mtio) and the water Melon 
(rifrwr|to rffrirffirir) The water-melon, 
wUeb ^now extensively cultivated in aU 
hot oonntriet, U a fruit not unlike the com- 
ffihn meloii, but the leaves, are deeply lobed | 


mid gwAffidt lledli is plnk or wMieionii 
eonlMnk h Irnigo guwitily of eold watery lolee 
withom BMMili lovoDr; tho seodt are bKacAh 
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MEM'l'IIIS, a city of ancient Egnd, situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Nile in lati- 
tude 30* 6* N. It is mentioned by ls:iiah 
(xix. 13), Jeremiah (ii. 16, xlvi. 14, 19), and 
Ezekiel* (xxx. 13, 16), under the ruime of 
Nopii ; and by Hosca (ix, 6) under the name 
of Moph in Hebrew, and Mkmphis in our 
English version. Though some regard Thebes 
as the more ancient city, the monuments of 
Memphis are of higher antiquity than thotw; 
of Thebes. Ilerodotfw dates its fotandation 
from Menes, the hist king of Egypt. The 
city is said to have had a circumference of 
about 19 miles. Its ovenrthrow was distinctly 
predicted by the Hebrew prophets (Is. xix. 
13 ; Jer. xlvi. 19). The latest of these pre- 
dictions was uttered nearly 606 years before' 
Christ, and half a century before the invasion 
of Egypt by Cambyses (cir. ».c. 323)* Hero, 
dotus Informs us that Oaml^ses, entiiged at 
the opposition he encountered at Memphis, 
committed many outrages upon, the eiiy. The 
city never recovered fjmm the blow 
by Cambyses. Tho rise of Alegaasdrla has* 
tened its declhwU' The oOhdi^rere 

founded Fost4i (Old Cairo) upm the oppoelto 
bank of tbe Kile, a Ibw mSee north Of ilmi- 
phi^ and borought mOIMials ttom Ihe wA cHy 
to build their new engllnl (A-n. At 

length so 
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tM for 4 long time tte fery 'elte wee lost 
Remft exi^oratkiiui Imte brought to light 
mmf of its intlqnif ies* 

MEN'AlfEMt son of Oadi, who tlra the 
usurper Sballnm and seised the yacanfwone 
of Israel, b.o. 772, His reign, which lasted 
ten years. Is briefly recorded in 2 K. zt. I4« 
22. It has been inferred from the expression 
In rerse 14, from Tirzali,*’ that Menahem 
was a genera] under Zechariab stationed at 
Tirsnh, and that he brought up his troops to 
Samaria and arenged the murder of his mas- 
ter by Shallum. lie maintained the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam. The contemporary 
prophets, Hosea and Amos, have left a melan- 
choly picture of the ungodliness, demoralisa- 
tion, and feebleness of Israel. In the brief 
hist^ of Menahem, his ferocious treatment 
of Tiphsah occupies a conspicnous place. But 
the most remarkable event in his reign is the 
first appearance of a hostile force of Assyrians 
on the north-cast ftronticr of Israel. King 
I*ul, however, withdrew, having been con- 
verted from an enemy into an ally by a timely 
gift of 1000 talents of silver. 

MENE' (lit. ** numbered ”). The first 
word of the mysterious inscription written 
n|)on the wall of Bel»hassar*8 palace, in which 
Oaniel read the doom of the king and his 
dynasty {Don. v. 25, 26). 

M ENEL A' US, a usurping high-pricst who 
obtained the ofllco from Antiochus Kpipbancs 
(about B.c. 172) by a largo bribe (2 Macc. iv. 
28-25), and drove out Jason, who had obtained 
it not long before by similar means, met 
with a violent death at the hands of Autlov aus 
Eupator (cir. n.o. 163), which scorned in a 
peculiar manner a providential punishment 
of his sacrilege (xiil. 8, 4). According to 
Josephus he was a youu^r brother of Jason 
and Onias, and, tike Jastm; changed his pro- 
per name Onias, for a Greek name. In 2 
Maccabees, on the other hand, ho is called 
a hrotlier of Simon the Bciijamite (2 Macc. 
iv. 23). 

MEPHA'^ATH, a city of the Reubenites, 
one of the towns dependent on llesUbon (Josh, 
aiii. 1 8), lying In the district of the Mishor 
(comp. IT, and Jer. xlviil. 21, A. V. plain”), 
which, probably ahirwetod to the modern 
It one of the cities allotted with 
their suborbe to the Mierarlte X^evites (Josh, 
zzl. 87 ; I C&jf. ^ 72). Its site is uncer- 
tain. 

the nama tome by 
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the daqgbtair of Aiah, jbla uonottblna (2 Sam. 
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tbbm erudfled in wacrifice to Jehovah, to 
ayert a fhmina fhnn. which the country was 
aulfering. — O. The eon of Jonathan, grandMn 
of Saul, and nephew of the preceding. His 
life seems to haye been, from beginning to 
end, one of trial and discomfort. The name 
of his mother Is unknown. When his father 
and grandfather were slain on Gilboa he was 
an infant but five years old. He was then 
living under the charge of his nurse, probably 
at Gibeah, the regular residence of Saul. 
The tidings that the army was destroyed, the 
king and bis sons slain, and that the Philis- 
tines were sweeping all before tlicm^ reached 
the royal household. The nurse fled, carry- 
ing the child on her shoulder. But in her 
panic and hurry she stumbled, and Mephi* 
bosheth was precipitated to the ground with 
such force as to deprive him for life of the 
use of both feet (2 f^am. Iv. 4). After the 
accident which thus embittered his whole ex- 
istence, Mephibosheth was carried with the 
rest of his family beyond the Jordan to the 
mountains of Gilead, where he found a refuge 
in the house of Machir bcn-Ammicl, a power- 
ful Gciditc or Munassite sheykh at Lo-debar, 
not far from Mahanaim, which during the 
reign of his uncle Ishbosheth was the head- 
quarters of his family. By Machir he wa» 
brought up, tliero he married, and there he 
was living at a later period, when David 
having completed the subjugation of the ad- 
versaries of Israel on every side, h^ard of his 
existence from Ziba. David Invited him to 
Jerusalem, and there treated him and his eon 
Micha with the greatest kindness. From 
this time forward he resided at Jerusalem. 
Of MephiboshetU’s behaviour during the re- 
bellion of Absalom we possess two accounts 
— his own (2 Sam. xix. 24-30), and that of 
Zibji (xvi. 1-4). They are naturally at 
variance with each other. In consequence 
of the story of Ziba, he was rewarded by the 
possessions of his master. Mephibpshetfl^s 
story — which, however, he had not the op- 
portunity of telling until several days later, 
when he tnct David returning to hU kingdom 
at tile western bank of Jordan — was very dif- 
ferent tp Ziba*s. That David did not dis- 
believe it is shown by his revoking the 
Judgment he had previously given. That he 
did not entirely reverse his decision, but 
allowed Ziba to retain possession of half the 
lands of Mephibosheth, Is probably due partlj 
to weariness at the whole transaction, but 
mainly to the conciliatory firame of mind in 
which he was at that moment. ** Shall ^ there 
any man bo put to^ death this day t la thq 
kciy-^te of the whole proceeding. 

, MISfKAB, the eldest daughter of king Saul 
{I* Sam. zlv. 49). In aocordanee with the ' 
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imniiiM which he made^tkofore the engage- 
nmut with Goliath (xtU. 85), Saul betrothed 
Merab to David (xviiS. 1 7). Before the mar- 
riage MeraVa younger sister Michal bad dis- 
played her attachment for David, and Merab 
was then married to Adricl the Mebolathite, 
to whom she bore five sons (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

MERAl'OTH, a descendant of Eleasar the 
son of Aaron, and head of a priestly house 
(1 Chr. vi. 6, 7, 52). It is apparently an- 
other Meraioth who comes in between Zadok 
and Ahitub in the genealogy of Asariah (1 
Chr. ix. 11, Neh. zi. ll), unless the names 
.\hitab and Meraioth are transposed, wliich 
is not improbable. 

MER'AKl, third son of Levi, and head of 
the third great division of the Levites, rue 
Mkkaritv:8. lie was born before the descent 
of Jacob into Egypt, and w*as one of the 
seventy who accompanied Jacob thither (Gen. 
zlvi. 8, 11). At the lime of the Exodus, and 
the numbering in the wilderness, the Mera- 
rites consisted of two families, the Mahlites 
and the Mushites, Mahli and Mushi being 
either the two sons, or the son and grandson, 
®f Merari (1 Chr. vi. 19, 4 7). Their chief 
at that time was Zuriel. Their charge 
was the boards, bars, pillars, sockets, pins, 
and cords of the tabernacle and the court, 
and all the tools connected with setting them 
up. Owing to the heavy nature of the mate- 
rials which they had to carry, four waggons 
and eight oxen were assigned to them ; and 
in the maPeh both they and the Gershonites 
followed immediately after the standard of 
Judah, and before that of Reuben, that they j 
might set up the taljernacle against the ar- 
rival of the Kohathites (Num. iii. 20, 33-37, 
iv. 29-33, 42-45, vU. 8, x. 17, 21). In the 
division of the land by Joshua, the Merarites 
had twelve cities assigned to them, out of 
Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun, of which one was 
Ramoth -Gilead, a city of refuge, and in later 
times a frequent subject of war between Israel 
and Syria (Josh. xxi. 7, 34-40 ; I Chr. vi. 
63, 77-81). In the days of Ilexekiah the 
Merarites were still flourishing (2 Chr. xxix. 
12, 15). After the return, from captivity 
Shemaiah represents the sons of Merari, in 
1 Chr. ix. 14, Kch. xi. 15. There were also 
at that time sons of Jedutbun under ObacUah | 
or Abda, the son of Shemaiah (I Chr. ix. 16 ; 
Keb. xi. 17). 

MERCU'RIUS, properly Hermes, the Greek 
deity, whom the Romans identified with their 
Mercury the god of commerce and bargains. 
Hermes was the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Maia the daughter of Atlas, and is constantly 
represented as the companion of his father in 
bis wanderings upon earth. The episode of 
Battels and Tbilemon (Ovid, iftfam, viii. 620- 


724) appears to have formed part of the folk- 
lore of Asia Minor, and strikingly illustrates 
the readiness with which the rimple people 
of Lystra recognised in Barnabas and Paul 
the gads who, according to their wont, hat) 
come down in the likeness of men (Acts xiv. 
11). They called Paul **Mercurius, because 
he was the chief speaker identifying in him 
as they supposed by this characteristic, the 
herald of the gods and of Jupiter, the eloquent 
orator, inventor of letters, music, and the arts. 

MERCY-SEAT (Ex. xxv. 17, xxxvii. 6; 
Heb. ix. 5). This apj^oars to have been 
merely the lid of the Ark of the Coveaant, 
not another surface affixed thereto. It was 
that whereon the blood of the ycarJy atone- 
ment was sprinkled by the high-priest ; and 
in this relation it is doubtful whether the 
sense of the word in the Ilcb. is based on the 
material fact of its “covering” the 4rk, or 
derived from this notion of its reference to 
the “ covering” (i. e, atonement) of sin. 

MER'IBAII. In Ex. xvii, 7 wc road, 
** he called the name of i\ e ]>lace Massah 
and Meribah,” where the people niuriitured, 
and the rock was smitten. [For the situa- 
tion sec Rkpiudim.] The name is also given 
to Kadesh (Num. .xx. 13, 24, xxvii. H; 
Deut. x\ii. 51 “ Mciibah-kadcsh ”), because 
there also the people, when in want of water, 
strove with God. 

MEKIB-BA'AL, son of Jonathan the son 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 34, ix. 40), doubtless 
the same person wlio in the rinrrative of 
2 San^juel is called Nri piiinosiiKiii. 

MP^U'OD.ACII, a Rabvloiiiun god (Jtr. 

1 . 2 ). 

MElCODACir-RAI/AltAN is mentioned 
king of Babylon in the days of iJeKeki.d), 
both in the second book of Kings (xx. i J, 
and in l.saiah (xxxlx. 1). Iji the formoi 
place he is called RercKlach-Ualadan. I lif 
orthography “ Merodach ” is, howeve r, to be 
preferred. The name of Mertxhtch-liaUwian 
has been recognised in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. It appears there were two reigns of 
this king, the first from n.c. 721 to u.c. 709, 
when he wan deposed ; and the second, after his 
recovery of the throne in b.o. 702,whML^laftted 
only half a year. There ia some doubt as 
the time at which he sent hie ambassadors to 
Ilexekiah, for the purpose of enquiring an to 
the astronomical marvel of which Juflaea had 
been the scene (2 Chr. xxxii. 31), hut it 
api>ears to have been n.c. 718. The real 
object of the mission was most likely to elTec 
a league between Babylon, Judaea, md 
Eg^pt (Is. XX. 5, 6), in Older to cheek the 
growing power of the Asi^kma. The league, 
however, thoni^ not seem to 

bttva takm -at MfictUthiM 
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both into Syria and Babylonia^teiied the 
•tronghold of Ashdod in the one» and com- 
pletely defeated Merodach-Baladan in the 
other. That monarch songht safety in Sight, 
and Ured for eight years in exile. At last 
he found an opportunity to return. In b.o. 
708 or 702, Babylonia was plunged in anarchy 
—the Assyrian yoke wiis thrown off, and 
yarious native leaders struggled for the 
mastery. Under these circumstances the 
exiled monarch seems to have returned, and 
recovered his throne. Merodach-Baladan bad 
obtained a body of troops from his ally, the 
king of Susiana ; but Sennacherib defeated 
the combined army in a pitched battle. 
Merodach-Baladan fled to the islands at 
the mouth of the Euphrates.” lie lost his 
recovered crown after wearing It for about 
six months, and spent the remainder of his 
days in exile and obscurity. 

iME'ROM, THE WATERS OF, a place 
memorable in the history of the conquest of 
Palestine. Here, after Joshua had gained 
possession of the southern portions of the 
country, a confeileracy of the northern chiefs 
assembled under the leadership of Jabin, 
king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 6), and here they 
were encountered by Joshua, and completely 
Touted (ver. 7). It is a remarkable fact that 
though by common consent the ” waters of 
Merom ” are identified with the lake through 
which the Jordan runs between Banias and 
the Sea of Ctulilec — the l^ahr ef^Huhk of the 
moflcrn Arabs yet that Identity cannot he 
provc<i by any ancient record. In fori', the 
lake is not far from a triangle, the bose’be' '.g 
at the north and the apex at the south. It 
measures about 3 miles in each direction, 

*i he water is clear and sweet ; it is covered 
in parts by a broad-leaved plant, and abounds 
in w:<ter«fowl. 

MK’KOZ, a place mentioned only in the 
Song of Dehonih and Barak in Jiidg. v. 23, 
and there denounced because its inhabitants 
had refu'^ed to take any part in the struggle 
With si-sora. Meros must have been in the 
neighbourhood of the Kishon, but Its real 
position is not known : possibly it was dc- 
strriyed in obedience to the curse. 

ME'SEOH, Mb/SHKCir, a son of Japheth 
(Gun. X. 2 ; I Chr. 1. 5), and the progenitor 
of a race frequently noticed in Scripture in 
connexion with Tubal, Magog, and other 
northern nations. They appear as alUos of 
Gog (Ea. xxxviil. 2, 8, xxxlx. 1), and as 
»>q>plying the Tyrians with copper and slaves 
(E«* xxvil, 13) ; in Fs. cxx. 6, they are 
tlced as one of the remotest, and at the some 
time rudest nations of the world. Both the 
name and the associaUpiti are . in fb''^onr of 
^he Identmeationof Maej^bchnilt^ 


a people on the borders of Colchis and Ar* 
menia. 

ME'SHA. 1 . The name of one of the geo* 
graphical limits of the Joktanites when they 
first settled in Arabia (Oen. x. 80), probably 
in north*western Yemen. — 2. The king of 
Moab in the reigns of Ahab and his sons 
Abaziah and Jehoram, kings of Israel (2 K. 
iii. 4), and tributary to the first. When 
Ahab had fallen in battle at Ramoth Gilead, 
Mesha seized the opportunity afforded by the 
confusion consequent upon this disaster, and 
the feeble reign of Ahaziah, to shake off the 
yoke of Israel and free himself from the 
burdensome tribute of ”a hundred thousand 
wethers and a hundred thousand rams with 
their wool.” When Jehoram succeeded to 
the throne of Israel, one of his first acts was 
to secure the assistance of Jeboshaphat, his 
father’s ally, in reducing the Moabites to 
their former condition of tributaries. The 
united armies of the two kings marched by a 
circuitous route round the Dead Sea, and 
were joined by the forces of the king of Edom. 
The Moabites were defeated, and the king 
took refuge in his last stronghold and de- 
fended himself with the energy of despair. 
With 700 fighting men he made a vigorous 
attempt to cut his way through the beleaguer.* 
ing army, and when beaten back, he with- 
drew to the wall of his city, and there, in 
sight of the allied host, offered his first-born 
.son, his successor in the kingdom, as a burnt- 
offering to Cheniosh, the ruthless fire-god of 
Moab. His bloody sacrifice had so far the 
desired effect that the besiegers retired from 
him to their own land. 

ME'SIIACH, the Chaldacan name given to 
Mishael, one of the three friends of Daniel 
miraculously saved from the fiery furnace 
(Dan. i. 6, 7, iii.). 

MESOPOTA'MIA, is the ordinary Greek 
rendering of the Hebrew Aram-^Naharaim^ 
or ” Syria of the two rivers.” If wo look to 
the signification of the name, we must re- 
gard Mesopotamia as the entire country 
between the two rivers — the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. This is a tract nearly 700 miles 
long, and from 20 to 250 miles broad, ex- 
tending in a south-easterly direction from 
Telek (lat. 88® 23', long. 89® 18") to Kxtrnah 
(lat. 31®, long. 47® 80'). The Arabian geo- 
graphers term it ** the Island,” a name which 
is almost literally correct, since a few miles 
only intervene between the source of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates at Tk/e*. But the 
region which bears the name of Mesopotamia, 
par excellence, both in Scripture, and in the 
classical writers, is the north-western portion 
of this tract, or the country hetw on the 
great bend* of the Euphrates (lat. to 
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S7^ SO*) and the upper Tigris. We first easier to think with Calvin that mankind^ 
hear of Mesopotamia in Scripture as the after they are gathered into one army hy 


eountry where Nahor and his family settled 
alter quitting Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. zxiv, 
10)« Here lived Bethuel and Laban; and 
hither Abraham sent his servant, to fetch 
Isaac a wife ** of his own kindred ** (ib. ver. 
38). Hither too, a century later, came Jacob 
on the same errand ; and hence he returned 
with his two wives after an abr.cnee of 21 
years. After this we have no mention of 
Mesopotamia, till the close of the wanderings 
in the wilderness (Dcut. xxiii. 4). About 
half a century later, we find, for the first 
and last time, Mesopotamia the seat of a 
powerful monarchy (Judg. iii.). Finally, 
the children of Ammon, having provoked a 
war with David, ** sent a thousand talents of 
silver to hire them chariots and horsemen 
out of Mesopotamia, and out of Syria-Ma- 
achah, and out of Zobah** (1 Chr. xix. 6). 
According to the Assyrian inscriptions Meso- 
potamia was inhabited in the early times of 
the empire (b.c. 1200-1100) by a vast num- 
ber of petty tribes, each under its own prince, 
and all quite independent of one another. 
The Assyrian monarchs contended w ith these 
chiefs at great advantage, and by the time of 
Jehu (b.c. 880) hod fully established their 
lominlon over them. On the destruction of 
the Assyrian empire, Mesopotamia seems to 
have been divided between the Medes and 
the Babylonians. The conquests of Cyrus 
brought it wholly under the Persian yoke ; 
and thus it continued to the time of Alex- 
ander. 

MESSl'AH. This word {Mashiiu:h) which 
answers to the word Christ (Xpeo-rov) in the 
M. T., means anointed; and is applicable in 
Its first sense to any one anointed with the 
holy oil. It is applied to the high-priest in 
Lev. It. S, 5, 16. The kings of Israel were 
called emtdnted, from the mode of their con- 
secration (L Sam. ii. 10, 35, xii. 3, 5, &c.). 
This word also refers to the expected Prince 
of the chosen people who was to complete 
GodV purposes for them, and to redeem 
them, and of whose coming the prophets of 
the old covenant in all time -spoke. It is 
twice used in the N. T. of Jesus (John i. 41, 
iv. 23, A. V. “ Messias ”) ; but the Greek 
equiv^ent the Chritt^ is constantly applied, 
at flrw with the article as a title, exactly the 
AnoUsAed One^ but later without the article, 
as a proper name, Jesus Christ, The pre- 
sent article contains a brief survey of the 
expeetatfem of a Messiah among the Jews. 
The earliest gleam of the Gospel is found in 
the account of the fall (Gen. 111. 15). Many, 
interpreters would understand by the seed of 
tke #Gman, the Messiah only ; but It Is 


Jesus the Christ the Head of the Church, are 
to achieve a victory over evil. The blesidngs 
In store for the children of Shem are re« 
markably indicated |g the words of Noah, 

** Blessed be Jehovi^ the God of Shem ** 
(Gen. ix. 26). Next follows the promise to 
Abraham, wherein the blessings to Shem are 
turned into the narrower channel of one 
family (Gen. xii. 2, 8). The promise is still 
indefinite; but it tends to the undoing of 
the curse of Adam, by a blessing to all the 
earth through the seed of Abraham, as death 
had come on tlm whole earth through Adam. 

A great step is 'made in Gen. xlix. 10, **The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver IVom between bis feet, until Shiloh 
come ; and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be.** This Is the first cose in 
which the promises distinctly centre In one 
person. The next passage usually quoted is 
the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17-19). 
The star points indeed to the glory, as the 
sceptre denotes the power of a king. But it 
is doubtful wrhether the prophecy is not ful- 
filled in David (2 Sam. viii. 2, 14) ; and 
though David is himself a type of Christ, tho 
direct Messianic application of this place is 
by no means certain. Tho prophecy of 
Moses (Dcut. xviii. 18) claims attention. 
Does this refer to the Messiah T The refer- 
ence to M(»ses in John v. 45-47, ** lie wrote 
of me,** seems to point to this passage. The 
passives in the FentateucU which relate to 
theTAngel of the Lord ** have been thought 
by many to bear reference to the Messiah. 
The second period of Messianic iwopheey 
would include the time of David. FassagcH 
the Psalms are numerous which are ap- 
plied to the Messiah in the N. T. ; such as 
Ps. ii., xvi., xxii., xl., ex. The advance in 
clearness in this period is great- The name 
of Anointed, i, e. King, Cf>mes in, and the 
Mesiuah is to come of the lineage of David. 
He is described in Ills exaltation, with His 
great kingdom that shall be spiritual rather 
than temporal, Ps. it., xxi., xl., ox- In 
other places VLo in seen in sufilbring and 
humiUatiw, Pa. xxiL, xvl-, xL Afost the 
time of David the predictions of the hfesMah 
ceased for a Hme ; until those pn^ihets arcsie 
whose wtgka we possesa in the canon oi 
Serlptuxa; ! The Memddh U k king and' 
of DidrM*S hatuMi to relbmi 

and restore the Jewtah natkm.end purSiy the 
Qhaaeh , aa In ly. si., sL4»ieL The bieasinga 
of Che restoradoa, howiiBViBr, irUI not. be tfbn^ 
fined to Jews; the hjgtfMHri 'are made to share .. 
them fully <|a, il. The postage of 

Micuh V. 2 Vsft no doubt 
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in the mind of the Sanhedrim as to the birth* 
place of the Messiah. The lineage of David 
is again alluded to in Zechariah zU. lO^H. 
The time of the second Temple is iized by 
Ilaggai ii. 9 for Messiah’s coming ; and the 
coming of the Forerunner and of the Anointed 
are clearly revealed in Mai. lii. 1, iv. 5, 6. 
The fourth period after the close of the canon 
of the O. T. is known to us in a great measure 
from allusions in the N. T. to the expectation 
of the Jews. The Pharisees and those of 
the Jews who expected Messiah at all, looked 
for a temporal prince only. The Apostles 
themselves were infected with this opinion, 
till after the Resurrection, Matt. zx. 20, 21 ; 
Luke zxiv. 21 ; Acts i. 6. Gleams of a 
purer faith appear, Luke ii. 30, xxlii. 42 ; 
John iv. 25. On the other hand there was a 
sceptical school which had discarded the 
expectation altogether. The expectation of 
a golden age that should return upon the 
earth, was common in heathen nations. 
This hope the Jews also shared; but with 
them it was associated with the coming of a 
particular Person, the Messiah. Tt has been 
asserted that in Him the Jews looked for an 
earthly king, and that the existence of the 
hope of a Messiah may thus be accounted for 
on natural grounds and without a divine 
revelation. But the prophecies refute this : 
they hold out not a Prophet only, but a King 
and a Priest, whose business it should be to 
set the people free from sin, and to teach 
them the ways of God, as in Ps. xxii., xl., 
ex. ; Is. ii,, xi., liii. In these and other 
places loo the power of the coming Quo 
reaches beyond the Jews and embraces all 
the Gentiles, which is contrary to the ex- 
clusive notions of Judaism. A fair consider- 
ation of all the passages will convince that 
the growtli of the Messianic idea in the pro- 
phecies is owing to revelation from God. 

METll’KQ-AM'MAH, a place which David 
took from the Philistines, apparently in his 
last war with them (2 Sam. viU. 1). AmmaU 
may be taken as meaning ** mother -city ’* 
or ♦‘metropolis” (comp, 2 Sam. xz. 19), and 
Methog-ha-Animah “ the bridle of the mothcr- 
eiiy vl«. of Gath, the chief town of the 
rbilletittes. 

AfBTHU'SAKL, the son of Mehujael, fourth 
in descent from Cain, and father of Lainech 
(Oen* lv« 13)« 

^M«Ttti;»SELAH, the son of Enoch, sixth 
in descent from Seth, and father of Lomeoh 
(Gen. V. 

^IVAU same name as Micalab) 
Plilomit]* !• An larimltte, whose fiiniiUar 
story ia preserved In the zvUth and nvliitb 
eha^ra of Jndjyenk ; 
narrative ern'M 


of the most solemn and characteristic enact* 
ments of the Law had become a dead letter. 
Micah was evidently a devout believer In 
Jebovab. Hia one anxiety is to enjoy tbe 
fiivoar of Jehovah (xvii. IS) ; the formnia of 
blessing used by his mother and his priest 
invokes the same awfiil name (zvU. 2, xvili. 
6) ; and yet so completely ignorant is he of 
the Law of Jehovah, that the mode which he 
adopts of honouring Him Is to make a molten 
and graven image, tcraphlm or imagea of 
domestic gods, and to set up an unauthoriseil 
priesthood, first in his own family (xvii. 5), 
and then in the person of a Levite not of the 
priestly line (ver. 12). (2.) The story also 

throws a light on the eondilion of the Levites. 
Here we have a Levite belonging to Beth- 
lehcm-Judah, a town not allotted to his tribe ; 
next wandering forth to take up his abode 
wherever be could find a residence; then 
undertaking the charge of Micah’s idol- 
chnpcl ; and lastly, carrying off the property 
of his master and benefactor, and becoming 
the first priest to another system of false 
worship. But the transaction becomes still 
more remarkable when we consider (3.) that 
this w’as no obscure or ordinary Levite. He 
belonged to the chief family in the tribe, 
nay, we may say to the chief family of the 
nation, for though not himself a priest, be 
was closely allied to the priestly bouse, and 
was tbe grandson of no less a person than 
the great Moses himself. (4.) The nar- 
rative gives us a most vivid idea of the 
terrible anarchy in which the country was 
placed, when “ there was no king in Israel, 
and evctf-y man did what was right in his 
own eyes,” and shows how urgently neces- 
sary a central authority had become. A 
body of six hundred men completely armed, 
besides the train of their families and cattle, 
traverses the length and breadth of the land, 
not on any mission for the ruler or the 
nation, as on later occasions {2 Sam. ii. 12, 
Arc,, XX. 7, 14), but simply for their private 
ends. Entirely disregarding the rights of 
private property, they burst in wherever 
they please along their route, and plunder- 
ing the valuables and carrying oft persons, 
reply to all remonstrances by taunts and 
threats. As to the date of these interesting 
events, the narrative gives us no direct in- 
formation ; but we may at least infer that it 
was also before the time of Samson, beoanse 
in this narrative (xvili. 12) we meet with the 
origin of the name Mohanch-dan, h place 
which already bore that name In Samson’s 
childhood (xiU. 25).-»il. The sixth in order 
of the minor prophets. To distingui^ htm 
from Mleaiah4ihe- son of Imlah, the eontem- 
porary of Elijah, he is called ll^ iioaAeritH% 
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teiiiftaaltwoi dr.Hiu» plaM 

of oimflor nwa p , whkli Joraoio uid Eueebliu 
ooQ MoroaUii tndidontli^ with o nnall village 
oesr EteothmpoUs to the east* where for- 
merly the prophet*e tomb woe ihown» though 
in t^ daye of Jerome it hod been succeeded 
by 0 church. It is stated in the superscrip- 
tion to his prophecies that Micah exercised the 
prophetical office during the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahas» and Ilesekiah, kings of Judah, giving 
thus a maximum limit of 59 years (b.c. 756- 
697), from the accession of Jotham to the 
death of Hesekinh, and a minimum limit of 
16 years (b.c. 742-726}, from the death of 
Jotliam to the accession of Ilczektah. In 
either case he 'irould be contemporary with 
Ilosea and Amos during part of their ministry 
in Israel, and with Isaiah in Judah. With 
rcsticct to one of his prophecies (iii. 12} it is 
distinctly assigned to the reign of Iltzekiah 
(Jer. xzvi. 18), and was probably delivered 
before the great paasover wlticb inaugurated 
the reformation in Judah. According to the 
most probable arrangement ch. i. was de- 
livered in the contemporary reigns of Jotham 
hing of Jndah and of Tekah king of Israel ; 
li. 1 — Iv. 8 in those of Ahaz, IVkah, and 
Ilosca; iii. 12 being assigned to the last! 
year of Ahaz, and the rciiitiinder of the bf>r>k | 
to the reign of liczekiah. Hut, at whatever j 
time the several prophecies were first de- 
livered, they appear in their present fonn as 
an organic whole, marked by a ccrtiin re- 
gularity of development. Three sections, 
omitting the superscription, are introduced 
by the same phra.se, “hear ye,” and rcprc.scnt 
three natural division.s of the prophecy — i., 
ii., iii.-v., vi.-vii. — each commencing with 
rebukes and.threatenings and closing with a 
promise. The style of Alicah has Ijecn com- 
pared with that of Jlosca and Lsaiah. Ilia 
diction is vigorous and forcible, soinetiines 
obscure from the abruptne.ss of its transi- 
tions, but varied and rich in figures derived 
from the pastoral (i. 8, ii. 12, v, 0, 7, 8, 
vii. 14) and rural Life of the lowland country 
(i. 6, iii. 12, iv. 3, 12, 13, vL 15), whose 
vines and olives and fig-trees were celebrated 
. (I Chr. xxvii. 27, 28), and supply the pro- 
phet with so many striking allusions (i. 6, 
iv. 3, 4, vi. 15, Til. 1, 4), as to suggest that, 
like Amos, he may have been either a herds- 
man or a vine-dresser, who had heard the 
howling of the jackals (i. 8, A. V. ** dragons *’} 
as he watched his flocks or his vines by 
night, and had seen the lions slaughtering 
the sheep (v. 8). The language of Micah 
is quoted in Matt. 11. 5, 6, and his prophecies 
•re alluded to in Matt. x. 35, 86 ; Mark xUi. 
12 ; Lidie xil. 53 ; John vii. 42. 

MICAT'AH, the same name as Micah, both 


meaning Iht nmb UrtPift ^Wko like Jete» 
vab!*’-*-llioalili» mm of Ikiilab, wai a 
prophet of Samaria, who, in the last year of 
the reign of Ahab, king of Israel, predieted 
his deibat and death, n.o. 897 (1 K. xxU. 
1-85 ; 2 Chr. xvili.}. 

MI'CHABT^ •• one,” or *• the first of the 
chief princes” or archangels (Ban. x. 13; 
comp. Jude 9), described in Dan. x. 21 as the 
“prince” of Israel, and In xil. 1 as “the 
great prince which standeth” in time of 
conflict “ for the children of thy people.” All 
these passages In the O. T. belong to that 
late periotl of its Revelation, when, to the 
general declaration of the angelic oflice, was 
added the division of that office into part'^, 
and the assignment of them to individual 
angels. As Gubriel represents the iiiini.'^tra- 
tion of the angeU towards man, so Michael 
is the tyi>c and leader of their *trifc, in tJod’# 
name and Ilis strength, against the power of 
.Satin. In the (). T. therefore he is the 
guardian of the Jewish people in their an- 
tagoiiinm to godles-s power arut heathenism. 
In the N. T. (.sec Rev. xii. 7) ho fights in 
heaven against the dragon — “ that ohl ser- 
pent culled the Devil and Satan, which de 
ceiveth fUe tchole world ;** and so takes part 
in that struggle, which is the work of the 
Church on earth. There remains one passage 
(Jude 9 ; comp. 2 Pet. ii. 11) in which we are 
told that “Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the devil he disputed about the 
b<Mly of Moses, durst not bi ing against hisn 
a railjjng accusation, but said, The I.ord 
rebuke thee.” The allusion seems lo be to 
a Jesvish legend attached to I Unit. .wxiv. C. 

MI^CHAf., the youugiT of Suui’s two 
daughters (I Sam. xiv. 40j. The kin? hid 
proposed to Vicstow on DavifI hiS eldest 
daughter Mkuah ; but before the niurii-kge 
could be arranged an unexpreted turn w 
given to the matter by the bcha\ iou r <^f .M ich.d, 
who fell violently in love with tue young 
hero. The marriage with her elder bk-ter 
was at once put aside, Saul eagerly caugnt 
at the opjmrtunity wrhich the change afibi dt‘«l 
him of ex|>osirig his rival to the risk of 
death. The price fixed on MichaPs hand 
no leas than the slaughter of a hundred 
Philistines. David by a brilliant feat doubled 
the tale of victims, and MicUal became his 
wife. Shortly artcrward.s «!io saved David 
from the assassins whom her father had 
sent to take bis life (1 Sam. xlx. 11-17). But 
when the rupture between Saul and David had 
become open and incurable, she was married 
to another man, PhalU or Phaltiel of Oallim 
(1 Sam. xxT* 44), Alter the death of Iter 
father and hrothera at Gtlboa, David com- 
pelled her new buahaftd to surrender Mlchal 
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to liSm (3 8ua. Hi. How Mtoltol 

otooportod lieri^ ,4ik tbo tltored eironm- 
itonoto of Darld^s household we ere not told ; 
but it is plain from the subsequent occur* 
fences that something hod happened to alter 
the relations of herself and Darid. It was 
the daj of David’s greatest triumph, when 
he brought the ark of Jehovah from its tern* 
porary rcsting-pluco to its home In the newly* 
acquired city. Michul watched the procesnion 
approach fi otn tlie window of her apartment ; 
the motions of her husband shocked her as 
undignified and Indecent, ** she despised him 
in her heart,” After the exertions of the 
long day were over, the king was received 
by his wife with a bitter taurit. David’s re* 
tort Mas a tremendous one, conveyed in 
words which once spoken could never be 
recalled. All intercourse between her and 
David ceased fiom that date (2 Sam. vi. 
20-23). Her name appears (2 Sam. xxi. 8) 
as the mother of five of the grandchildren of 
Saul. But it is probably more correct to 
Rulmtitutc Mfrah fur Michul in this place. 

MICIl’MASlI, a town which is known to 
«s almost Rtdely by its conncNion with the 
rhilistine u'ar of and Jonathan (1 Sum. 
xiii., xiv.). It hats been identified with 
trveat probability in .a village which still 
hears the iianie of about 7 miles 

north of Jerusalem. The place M*as thus si* 
mated in the very middle of the inhe of 
Benjamin. In the invasion of Sennacherib 
in the reign of lle/.ekiah, it is mentioned by 
fsaiah {x. 28). After the captivity Ih^ iiu 
of the place returned (Kxr. ii. 27 ; Neli. vii. 
31). At a later date it became the residence 
ol Jonathan ^iHCOabucus, and the scai of his 
government (IMacc, ix. VS). In the lime 
of Kuseblus and Jerome it was “ a very large 
village retaining ita ancient name, and lying 
near Uamith in the district of Aeliu (Jerusa- 
lem) at 9 miles di‘<tance therefrom.” Im- 
mediately below the village the great wady 
spreads out to a con*<iderable w idth — perhaps 
half a mile ; and its bod is broken up into an 
intricate of hummoeka and mounds, 

some two of which, before the torrents of 
3000 winters had reduced and rounded their 
forms, were probably the two ** teeth of 
cUif'* — the Bozcas and Seneh of Jonathan’s 
adventure. lUght opposite is Jeba (Gcha) on 
a curioufUy terraced hill. 

MICII'METIIAH, a place which formed 
one of the landmarks of the boundary of the 
territories of Ephraim and ManaaseU on the 
western side of Jordan (Josh. xvil. 7). The po- 
sition of the place must be somewhere on the 
east of and not far distant from Shechem. 

MICU^AM. This word occurs in the 
titles of six Psalms all of 


wbieb are aaeribed to David. The margliiid 
roadtng of our A. Y. is o goldm Psaliii,^ 
whilo in the Genova version it is deseribed as 
<< aoertain tune/’ From the position which 
it ooonples in the title we may infer that 
wdchtam is a term applied to these Psalms to 
denote their musical character, but beyond 
this everything is obscure. 

MID'IAN, a son of Abraham and Keturah 
(Gen. XXV. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32) ; progenitor of the 
Midianites, or Arabians dwelling principally in 
the desert north of the peninsula of Arabia. 
Southw'ards they extended along the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Eylch (Sinus Aelaniticus ) ; 
and northwards they stretched along the 
eastern frontier of Palestine. Midian is first 
mentioned, as n people, when Moses fled, 
having killed the Egyptian, to the “ land of 
Midian ” (Ex. ii. 15), and married a daughter 
of a priest of Midian (21). The ” land of 
Midian,” or the portion of it specially referred 
to, was probably the peninsula of Sinai. The 
next occurrence of the name of this people 
in the sacred history murks their northern 
settlement on the border of the Promised 
Land, “on this side Jordan [by] Jericho” 
in the plains of Moab (Num. xxii. 1-4). It 
was “on this side Jordan,” that the chief 
doings of the Midianites with the Israelites 
took place. The influence of the Midianites 
on the Israelites was clearly most evil, and 
directly Uuided to lead them from the injunc- 
tions of Moses. The events at Shittim occa- 
sioned the injunction to vex Midian and smite 
them. Twelve thousand men, a thousand 
from each tribe, went up to this war, a war 
in which all the males of the enemy were 
slain. After a lapse of some years, the 
Midianites appear again as the enemies of 
the Israelites. They had recovered from the 
devastation of the former war, probably by 
the arrival of fresh colonists from the desert 
tracts over which their tribes wandered ; and 
they now were sufficiently powerful to be- 
come the oppressors of the children of Israel. 
Allied with the Amalekites, and the Bene* 
Kedem, they drove them to make dens in the 
mountains and caves and strongholds, and 
wasted their crops even to Gaza, on the 
Mediterranean coast, in the land of Simeon. 
The Midianites had oppressed Israel for seven 
years ; but were finally defeated with great 
slaughter by Gideon. [Oidkon.] — The Mi- 
dianitCB are described us true Arabs. The 
spoil taken in both the war of Moses c.nd 
that of Gi(lM|i is remarkable. The gold, 
silver, brass, iKii, tin, and lead (Num. xxxi. 
22), the “jewels of gold, chains, and brace* 
Iqt^ rings, earrings, and tablets ” (50) taken 
by looses, is especially noteworthy ; and it 
U confirmed by the booty taken by Qideor 
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(Jiidff. tiIL S4-26). We hftTe here a 
wealthy Arab nation, living by plunder, de- 
lighting in finery ; and, where (braya were 
impossible, earrying on the traffic southwards 
into Arabia, the land of gold—if not natn- 
rally, by trade — and across to Chaldaea ; or 
into the rich plains of Egypt. 

MIG'DAI.>£L, one of the fortified towns of 
the possession of Xaphtali (Josh. ala. 38 
only), possibly deriving its name from some 
ancient tower— the “ tower of El, or God.” 

MIG'DAL-GAD, a city of Judah (Josh. av. 
37) in the district of the ShefeUth, or mari- 
time lowland. 

MIG'DOL, the name of one or two places 
on the eastern frontier of Egypt, cognate to 
Jftpda/, which appears properly to signify a 
military watchtower, or a shepherd’s look- 
out. 1. A Migdol is mentioned in the ac- 
count of the Exodus (Ex. xiv. 2 ; Num. 
xxxiii. 7, 8). We suppose that the position 
of the encampment was before or at Pi- 
hahiroth, behind which was Migdol, and on 
the other hand Baal-zephon and the sea, 
these places being near together. The place 
of the encampment and of the passage of the 
sea we believe to have been not far from the 
Persepolitan monument, which is made in 
Linani’s map the site of the Serapeum. A 
Migdol is spoken of by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The latter prophet mentions it as a boundary- 
town, evidently on the eastern border, corre- 
sponding to Seveneh, or Syenc, on the southern 
(xxix. 10, XXX. 6). In the prophecy of Jere- 
miah the Jews in Egypt are spoken of os 
dwelling at Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, 
and in the country of Putbros (xliv. 1) ; and 
in that foretelling, apparently, an invasion of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, Migdol, Noph, and 
Tahpanhes arc again mentioned together (xlvi. 
14). It seems plain, from its being spoken 
of with Memphis, and from Jews dwelling 
there, that this Migdol was an important town, 
and not a mere fort, or even military settle- 
ment. After this time there is no notice of 
any .place of this name in Egypt, excepting of 
MagdOlus, by Hecataeus of Miletus, and In 
the IHnsrary Antoninus, In which Magdolo 
is placed twelve Roman miles to the south- 
ward of Pelusinm, in the route from the Sera- 
penm to that town. This latter place most 
prol|abiy represents the Migrlol mentioned by 
Jeremiah and . Eaektol. Its position on the 
mile to Palestiiie would make it both strate- 
t H ee U y important and populous, neither of 
%hlch would he the case wlfl||Ktawn in the 
poaltien of the Migdol of the HHateuch. 

MIG'BON, a town or a' spot — for there Is 
nothing to iiidieate which — ^in the aelghbour- 
haod of flaal*li city, Olbeah, on the very edge 
.uf thr- distrfsl belonging to it (1 Rsm. alv. 


2). Migron Is also mentioned in the Eat of 
the places disturbed byi^. Sennacherib’s ap« 
proach to Jerusalem (Is. x. 28). But here 
its position seems a little further north than 
that indicated in the former passage* In 
Hebrew, Migron may mean a ** precipice,” 
and it Is not impossible, therefore, that two 
places of the same name are intended. 

MIL'COM. The ” abomination ” of the 
children of Ammon, elsewhere called MoLxen 
(I K. xi. 7, ftc.) and Maixham (Zepb. i. 6, 
marg. ” their king ”), of the latter of which 
it is probably’a dialectical variation. 

MILE, a Roman measure of length, oquat 
to 1 6 18 English yards. It is only once noticed 
in the Bible (Matt. v. 41), the usual method 
of reckoning both in the N. T. and in Josephus 
being by the stadium. The mile of the Jews 
is said to have been of two kinds, long or 
short, dependent on the length of the pace, 
which varied in dilTcrcnt pacts, the long pace 
being double the length of the short one. 

MILE'TUS (Acta xx. 15, 17, less correctly 
called Miletum in 2 Tim. iv. 20). In the 
context of Acts xx. G we have the geogra- 
phical relations of Miletus brought out as 
distinctly as if it were St. Luke’s purpo^-c to 
state them. In the first place it lay on the 
coast to the S. of Ephesus. Next, it was a 
day’s sail from TrogylUum (vcr. 15), More- 
over, to those who arc sailing from the north, 
it is in the direct line for Cos. All tiicse 
details correspond with the geographical facts 
of the case. The site of Miletus has now re- 
ceded /en miles from the coast, and even in 
the Apostle’s time it must have lost its strictly 
maritime {wsition. Tire passage in the second 
Epistle to Timothy, where Miletus ts men- 
tioned, prcBCiits tt very serious difficulty to the 
theory that there was only one Roman im- 
prisonment. As to the Jklstory of Miletus 
itself, it was far mope famous five hunclrt^ 
years before St. Raul’s day, than it ever 1 k‘- 
came afterwards. In early times it was the 
most flourisbing city of the Ionian Greeks. 
In the natural order of events, it was absorbed 
in the Peridan empire. After a brief period 
of spirited iratependenee, it reeeivcd a blow 
from whieb ft never reeovelwd. In the Megs 
conducted by Alexander, when on his Eastern 
campaign. But still it held, even through 
the Roman period, the ranh of a «e 0 Oii|b<rtile 
trading town, and Bthiha mea&Mili Ua hmr 
barhcium. At this H In 
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although it is naturally the characteristio food 
ef childhood, both from its simple and nutri- 
tive qualities (1 Pet. ii. 2), and particularly 
as contrasted with meat (1 Cor. iii. 2 ; Heb. 
▼. 12) ; but beyond this it is regarded as sub- 
stantial food adapted alike to all ages and 
classes. Not only the milk of cows, but of 
sheep (Deut. xxxii. 14), of camels (Gen. 
xxxii. 15), and of goats (Prov. xxvii. 27) 
was used ; the latter appears to hare been 
most highly prised. Milk was used some- 
times in its natural state, and sometimes in a 
sour coagulated state : the former was named 
chdldbt and the latter ehemah. In the A. V. 
the latter is rendered “ butter,” but there 
can be no question that in every case (except 
p<*rhaps Prov, xxx. 33) the term refers to a 
preparation of milk well known in Eastern 
countries under the name of lebeii. The 
method now pursued in its preparation is to 
boil the milk over a slow fire, adding to it a 
small piece of old liAeti or some other acid in 
order to make it coagulate. The refreshing 
draught which Jacl offered ” in a lordly dish ” 
to Sisera (Judg. v. 25) was tehen. Lebeti is 
still extensively used in the East : at certain 
seasons of the year the poor almost live upon 
it, while the iipi>er classes cat it with salad 
or meat. It is still offered in hospitality to 
the passing stranger, exactly as of old in 
Abraham*H tent (Gen. xviii. 8). 

MILL. The mills of the ancient Hebrews 
probably differed but little from those at pre- 
sent ill UNO in the East. These consist of 
lAvo circular stones, about 18 inches or two 
feet in diameter, the lower of which is f!^cd, 
and has its upper surface slightly convex, 
fitting into a corrcsi>onding concavity in the 
upf>ev stone. The latter has a hole in it 
through whicli the grain pusses, immediately 
above a pivot or shaft which rises from the 
centre of the lower stone, and about which 
the upper stone is turned by means of an uii- 
right handle fixed near the edge. It is worked 
by Avomen, sometimes singly and sometimes 
two together, who are usually seated on the 
bare ground (Is. xlvil. l, 2) •‘facing each 
other ; both have hold of the handle by wiiioh 
the upper is turned round on the ‘ nether ^ 
millstone. The one whose right hand is dis- 
engaged throws In the grain as occasion re- 
quires through the hole in the upper stone. 
It ia not correct to say that one pushes it 
half round, and then the other seines the 
balidle. This would be stow work, and would 
give a spasmodle motion to thelftone. Hotb 
reilUti their hold* end ptill or 
as imm do with Pf orossent eaw. 

Jtjtfly, 41} 
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the mill.” (Thomson, 7%s Zand and tkt 
Bookt o. 84.) The labour is very hard, and 
the task of grinding In consequence perfonned 
only by the lowest servants (Ex. xi. 5), and 
captives (Judg. xvi. 21 ; Job xxxl. 10 ; Is. 
xlvii, 1, 2 ; Lam. v. 18). So essential were 
mill-stones for daily domestic use, that they 
were forbidden to be taken in pledge (Dcut. 
xxiv. 6), in order that a man’s family might 
not be deprived of the means of preparing 
tbeir food. The hand-mills of the ancient 
Egyptians appear to have been of the same 
character. ** They had also a large mill on 
a A'ery similar principle ; but the stones were 
of far greater power and dimensions ; and 
this could only haA'e been turned by cattle or 
asses, like those of the ancient Romans, and 
of the modern Cairenes” (Wilkinson). It 
was the millstone of a mill of this kind, driven 
by an ass, which is alluded to in Matt, xviii. 
6. With the moveable upi)cr millstone of 
the hand-mill the woman of Thebex broke 
Abimclcch’s skull (Judg. ix. 53). 

MILLET (Ilcb. dochan) occurs only In Ex, 
iv. 9. Dr. Iloylc maintains that the true 
diikhun of Arab authors is the Panicitm milia» 
cenm^ which is universally cultivated In the 
East. It is pi*obabIc that both the Sorghum 
vulgaref and the Panictim miliaceum^ were 
used by the ancient Hebrews and Egyptians, 
and that the Ilcb. dochan may denote either 
of these plants. 

MIL'LO, a place in ancient Jerusalem. 
Both name and place seem to have been 
already in existence when the city was taken 
'rom the Jebusites by David (2 Sam. v. 9 ; 

1 Chr. xi. 8). Its repair or restoration was 
one of the gi*eat works for which Solomon 
raised his ” levy *’ (I K. lx.- 15, 24, xi. 27) ; 
and it formed a prominent part of the fortift- 
entions by which Hexekiuh prepared ter the 
approach of the Assyrians (2 Chr. xxxil. 5). 
The last passage seems to show that ** the 
Millo ” was part of the “ city of David,” that 
is of Zion (comp. 2 K. xii. 20). If ” Millo ” 
be taken as a Hebrew word, it would be de- 
rived from a root which has the fot'ce of ” fill- 
ing ; ” but the only ray of light which we 
can obtain as to the meaning of the word is 
from the LXX. Their rendering in every 
case (excepting only 2 Chr. xxxii. 5) is q ducgo, 
a word which they employ nowhere else in 
the O. T. Now V Japot means ** the citadel*” 
and It ix remarkable that it is the word used 
with unvarying persistence throughout fhe^i 
Books of MaccabXM for the fortress on Mowt v? 
Zion. It lx tlMplibre perhaps not too mneh 
to axBittno thai 'Sb word MUio was employed 
in the Behretr original of 1 Maeoabe^ 

WL'IA THKjROpSEOF* 
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SO oiily» In eonnoxioii iriUi the men or lords 
of ShooUom. — ^8. The ** house of Millo that 
goeth down to Silla** was the spot at which 
king Joash was murdered by his slares (S K. 
xii* S0}« There is nothing to lead us to sup- 
pose that the murder was not committed in 
Jerusalem, and in that case the spot must be 
connected with the ancient Millo (see pre- 
eoding article). 

MINGLED PEOPLE. This phrase, Uke 
that of ** the mixed multitude,’* which the 
Hebrew closely resembles, is applied in Jer. 
zxT. 20, and £a. xxx. d, to denote the 
miscellaneous foreign population of Egypt 
and its ftrontlcr-tribes, including every one, 
says Jerome, who was not a native Egyptian, 
but was resident there. It is difficult to 
attach to it any precise meaning, or to iden- 
tify with the mingled people any race of 
which we have knowledge. The kings of 
the mingled people that dwell in the desert,** 
are the same apparently as the tributary kings I 
(A. V. ** kings of Arabia **) who brought pre- • 
■ents to Solomon (I K. x. 15) ; the llcbrew 
in the two cases Is identical. The mingled 
people ** in the midst of Babylon (Jer. 1. 37), 
were probably the foreign soldiers or merce- 
nary troops, who lived among the native 
population. 

MINISTER. This term is used in the 
A.V. to describe various officials of a religious 
and ciidl character. In the O. T. it answers 
to the Hebrew mesharM, %Yhich is applied 

(1) to an attendant upon a person of high 
rank (Ex, xxiv. 13 ; Josh, i, 1 ; 2 K. iv. 43} ; 

(2) to the aiiachis of a royal court (1 K. x. 

6 ; 2 Chr. xxiL 8 ; comp. Ps. civ. 4), where, 
it may be observed, they are distingTiished 
from the “ servants ** or officials of higher 
rank ; (3) to the Priests and I.evites (Is. Ixi. 
6; Ex, xUv. 11; Joel i. 9, 13; Ezr. viii. 
17 ; Neh. x, 36). In the N. T. we have 
three terms, each with its distinctive meaning 
— XciTovpyo;, vinjpen]?, and 5ta<oi/09. The first 
answers most nearly to the Hebrew meskd^ 
rSth, and is usually employed in the LXX. as 
its equivalent. It betokens a subordinate 
public administrator (Horn. xiii. 6, xv. 16; 
Heb. viii. 2). In all these Instances the ori- 
ginal and special meaning of the word, as 
used by the Athenians of one who performs 

’ certain gratuitous public services, U pre- 
served. The second term, differs 

from the two others in that it contains the 
idea of actual and personal attendance upon 
superior. Thus it is used of the attendant 
In the synagogue, the e/iaxamga( the Talmu- 
dit>ts (Luke iv, 20), whoso ^Uty it was to 
0|icn and close the building, to produce and 
replace the books employed in the service, 
and generally to wait on the officiating priest , 


or teaeher* The idea of perttmai offsfidhfies 
cornea prominently forward In Luke 1. 2 ; 
Acta xxvi. 16. In all these eases the etymo- 
logical sense of the word (veb literally 

a •* 11^5-roiosr/* one who rows under oom* 
mand of the steersman) comes out. The 
third term, 3iflucovo«, is the one usually em- 
ployed in relation to the ministry of the Gos- 
pel : its application Is twofold. In a general 
sense to indicate ministers of any order, whe- 
ther superior or Inferior, and in a special 
sense to indicate an order of inferior ministers. 
[Deacon.] 

MIN'NITIT, a place on the east of the Jor- 
dan, named as the point to which Jephthah*s 
slaughter of the Ammonites extended (Judg. 
xi. 33). A site bearing the name Metyah, is 
marked in Van dc Velde’s Map, at 7 Roman 
miles oast of Heshbon. The “ wheat of Min- 
nith ** is mentioned in Ex. xxvii. 17, as being 
supplied by Judah and Israel to Tyre ; but 
there is nothing to indicate that the same 
place is intended, and indeed the word is 
thought bv some not to be a proper name. 

MINSTREL. The Hebrew word in 2 K. 
Hi. 15 properly signifies a player upon a 
stringed instrument like the harp or kirinor 
[Harp]. The “minstrels’* in Malt. ix. 23, 
were the flute-players who were enij»loyed as 
professional mourners to whom frequent allu- 
sion is made \ Eccl. xii, 5 ; 2 Chr, .vxxv. 25 ; 
Jer. lx. 17-20). 

MINT occurs only in Mutt, xxiii. 23, and 
Luke xi. 42, as one of those herbs, the tithi 
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of which the Jews were mott compalooelj 
exact in paying. The woodcut represenU 
the horse mint (If, syfcestri^) which is com- 
mon In Syria. 

MIRACLES. The word miracle” is the 
ordinary translation, in our Authorised Eng- 
lish version, of the Greek word^ dtewcton 
((T^/iACiov), which signiftcs ” a sign.” The 
habitual use of the term “ miracle ” has 
tended to fix attention too much on the phy- 
sical strangefte^M of the facts thus described, 
and to divert attention from what may be 
called their signality, A miracle may be de- 
fined to be a plain and manifest exercise by a 
man, or by God at the call of a man, of those 
powers which belong only to the Creator and 
I^rd of nature ; and this for the declared ob- 
ject of attesting that a divine mission Is given 
to that man. It is not therefore the wonder ^ the 
exception to common expcnence, that consti- 
tutes the miracht as is assumed both in the 
popular use of the word, and by most ob- 
jectors against miracles. No phenomenon in 
nature, however unusual, no event in the 
course of God’s providence, however unex- 
pected, Is a miracle, unless it can be traced 
to the agency of man (including prayer under 
the term agency), and unless it be put forth 
as proof of a divine mission. Prodigirt and 
ftpecAal providenees are not miracl<‘8. On the 
other hand, it is a mere pditio principii^ to 
argue against all miracles, on the ground 
that if we could see the secret manner of 
God’s working, we might find them to be 
consistent with some highci law unknown to 
our experience. For it is not so muc*/ the 
violation of law, as tho manifest application 
of it to a special occasion, that attests the 
immediate power of God. — In the case of tho 
Old J'estnmpnt Miracles^ in order fully to 
understand their evidential character, wo 
ir.ust consider the general nature and design 
of the dispensation with which they were 
counocted, 'ihe general design of that dis- 
pensation api)ear3 to have been to keep up in 
one particular race a knowledge of the one 
true Go(l, and of tho promise of a Messiah in 
whom ” all the families of the earth ” should 
bo ** blessed.” And in order to this end, it 
apiwais to have been necessary that, for some 
hine, God should have assumed the character 
of the local tutelary Deity and I’rince of that 
piirticular people. And from this peculiar 
velatf^n in which He stood to the Jewish 
l)eoplo rosiiUcd the necessity of frequent 
iniraolos, Ui ruanifest and make sensibly per- 
04 ptiblo Ills actual presensd among and gn- 
vernmentover them. The miracles, tborefore, 
of the Old Tcsttiincnt are to bo regarded as 
erldential of the theocratic government ; and 
this fkgair Is to bo oonecivifd M subordinate 


to the further purpose of preparing the way 
for Christianity, by keeping up in the world 
a knowledge of the true God and of His pro- 
mise of a Redeemer. With respect to the 
character of the Old Testament miracles, we 
must also remember that the whole structure 
of the Jewish economy had reference to the 
peculiar exigency of tho circumstances of a 
people imperfectly civilized, and is so dis- 
tinctly dCRcribcd in th© New Testament, as 
dealing with men according to the ** hardness 
of their hearts,” and being a system of ” weak 
and beggarly elements,” and a rudimentary 
instruction for ” children ” who were in the 
condition of ” slaves.”— The New TestamefU 
Miracles do not seem to have been generally 
denied by the opponents of Christianity. 
They appear to have preferred adopting the 
expedient of ascribing them to art, magic, 
and the power of evil spirits. We know 
that in two instances, in the Gospel narrative, 
the cure of the man born blind and the Resur- 
rection, the Jewish -priests were unable to 
pretend such a solution and were driven to 
maintain unsuccessfully a charge of fraud. 
The circumstances of the Christian miracles 
arc utterly unlike those of any pretended in- 
stances of magical wonders. This difference 
consists in (1.) The greatness, number, com- 
pleteness, and publicity of the miracles. (2.) 
Tiie natural beneficial tendency of the doc- 
trine they attested. (3.) The connexion of 
them with a whole- scheme of revelation ex- 
tending from tho first origin of tho human 
race to the time of Christ. The Ecclesiastical 
Miracles arc not delivered to us by inspired 
historians ; nor do they seem to form any 
part of the same series of events as the mira- 
cles of the New Testaments The miracles of 
the New Testament (setting aside those 
wrought by Christ Himself) appear to have 
been worked by a power conferred upon par- 
ticular persons according to a regular law, in 
virtue of which that power was ordinarily 
transmitted from one person to another, and 
the only persons privileged thus to transmit 
that power were the Apostles, The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule were, (1.) the Apostles 
themselves, and (2.) tho family of Cornelius, 
who were the first-fruits of the Gentiles. In 
uU other cases, miraculous gifts were con- 
ferred only by tho laying on of the Apostles* 
hands. By this arrangement, it is evident 
that a provision was made for the total ceas- 
ing of that miraculous dispensation within a 
limited period i because, on the death of the 
last of the Apostles, tho ordinary channels 
would be all stopped through which such 
gifts were transmitted in tho Church. One 
passage has, Indeetl, been appealed to ae 
ing to indicate^ the permanent rcsldenoe 
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of mlrooolooo poworo tn the CSkurlatloa Churoli 
CfaRHlgll 9X1 9g99^ ITork xrl. If, 19. But — 
(1.) Thit ptsnge itself Is of doobtftil suUio- 
ri^, sinee wo know that it wss omitted in 
most of the Qtttk MSS* which Eusehiuc was 
able to examine in the 4th century ; and it 
IS still wanting in some of the most Important 
that remain to ns. (2.) It docs not neces- 
sarily imply more than a promise that such 
miraculous powers should exhibit themselves 
among the immediate converts of the Ai^ostles. 
And (S.) this latter interpretation is sup- 
* ported by what follows — ** And they went 
forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and eottjirming the word 
with the accompanying signs. ** Moreover, 

the ecclesiastical miracles are improbable (1.) 
as varying from the analogy of nature ; (2.) 
as varying from the analogy of the Scripture 
miracles ; (3.) as resembling those legendary 
stories which are the known product of the 
credulity or imposture of mankind* 

MIR'IAM, the sister ^of Moses, was the 
eldest of that sacred family ; and she first 
appears, probably as a young girl, watching 
her infant brother’s cradle In the Nile (Ex. 
fi. 4), and suggesting her mother as a nurse 
(ib. 7). The independent and high position 
g^ven by her superiority -of ago she never 
lost. ** The sister of Aaron ” is her Biblical 
distinction (Ex. xv. 20). In Num. xii. I she 
is placed l^fore Aaron ; and In Mfc. vi. 4 
reckoned as amongst the Three Deliverers. 
She Is the first personage In that household 
to whom the prophetic gifts are directly as- 
cribed — ** Miriam the Prophetess ” is her 
acknowledged title (Ex. xv. 20 ). The pro- 
phetic power showed itself in her unrler the 
same form as that which it assumed in the 
days of Samuel and David, — poetry, accom- 
panied with music and processions (Ex. xv. 
1-19). She took the lead, with Aaron, in 
the complaint against Moses for his marriage 
with a Cushite. ** Hath .Irhovau spoken by 
Moses T Hath He not also spoken by us ? ” 
(Num. xii. 1, 2). A stern rebuke was ad- 
ministered in front of the sacred Tent to both 


and was buried there (Kuin. xx. \V Her 
tomb was shown near Petra in the days of 
Jerome. Aooording to Josephus, %he was 
married to the fkmoas Hug, ud, through 
him, was grandmother of the architect Bssa- 

LXXL. ^ 

MIRROR. Two Hebrew words in Ex. 
xxxviii. 8, and Job xxxvii. 18 are rendered 
** looking glass ” In the A. V., but Mm the 
context evidently denote a mirror of polished 
metal. The Hebrew women on coming out 
of Egypt probably brought with them mirrors 
like those which were used by the Egyptians, 
and were made of a mixed metal, chiefly 
copper, wrought with admirable skill, and 
susceptible cf a bright lustre^ The metal ol 
which the mirrors were comx>oscd, ficing 
liable to rust and tarnish, required to be 
constantly kept bright (Wisd. vii. 26 ; Ecclus. 
xii. 11). The obscure image produced by a 
tarnished or im|>erfect mirror, ap^H^ars to be 
alluded to in 1 Cor. xiii. 12l 



Aaron and Miriam. But the punishment fell 
«m Miriam, as the chief ofTcndcrl The hatc- 
ihl Egyptian leprosy, of which for a moment 
the had been seen on the hand of her 
'youniref brother, broke out over the whole 
pefUan of the proud prophe^ss. How grand 
^ was her positloii, and ho# heavy the Mow, it 
^^Implisd is the ery of anguish which goes up 
-'liroitt both her brothers. And it is not less 
ffridentin the silent grief of the tiatios (Num. 
siL This ‘stroke, and Its removri, 

wMMb took phem at Baieroth, form the last 
poMli event of. Bdiriam^s 1i|7* She died to« 
j 9^^ IMffdb ! 


I^prytian Mirror. 

Minn^AUL. ^ 

MlS'KEmOTlI-MA^M, a place in north- 
em Paleetiue, In close cemnexion with Zldosi- 
rabbah, 4. e. Mdon (Josh. xL A, x0i. «}* 
Taken as Hebrew, the Rtsml meai^g of the 
name Is bumfhlrs wmbirSjf** tmd tamrS* 
ingly it Is takim by tha ghi isMsmeleff ib 
mean ^ warm wnbt^^ gAtttrid, a 

hot baths 
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mu the sea-ehore, dose under the Ma$ en. 
JTaAhtfra but this bas the disadTentage of 
being Terp far from Sidon. Maj it not 
ntlier be the place with which we are 
familiar in the later historp as Zarephatht 
llITEt a coin current in Palestine in the 
time of our Lord (Mark xii* 41-44 ; Luke 
nxi* 1-4). It seems in I’alcstine to hare 
been the smallest piece of money, being the 
ealf of the farthing, which was a coin of verj 
low Talue* From St. Mark*s explanation, 
two mites, which make a fhrthlng ** (rer. 
12), it may perhaps be inferred that the 
Tar thing was the commoner coin. In the 
Qraeco-Roman coinage of Palestine, the two 
unallest coins, of which the assarion is the 
nore common, seem to correspond to the 
hrthing and the mite, the larger weighing 
ibout twice as much as the smaller. 

MITRE. [Crown.) 

MITYLE'NE, the chief town of Les- 
iKMi, and situated on the east coast of 
,he island. Mltylene is the intermediate 
dace where 6t. Paul stopped for the night 
Nitween Assos and Chios (Acts xx. 14, 15). 
The town itself was celebrated in Roman 
imes for the beauty of its buildings. In 
It, Paul's day it hud the privileges of a free 
ity. 

MI^tKD MUX.TITUDE. When the Israel- 
tes journeyed from Uamcscs to Succoth, 
he first stage of the Exodus firom Egypt, 
here wcnt#p with them **a mixed multU 
udo*» (Ex. xU. 3»; Num. xi. 4). The> 
rere probably the offspring of marri.^^cs 
lontractcd between the Israelites and the 
Cgyptians ; and the term may also Include 
11 those who were not of pure Israelite 
lood. 

MPZAR, THE HILL, a mountain ap- 
larently in the northen|^ port of trans- 
ordanio Palestine, from Which the author 
Psalm xlii. utters his pathetio appeal 
▼cr. 6). 

MIZ'PAH, and MXZ'PKH, "a watch- 
ower,’* the warns of several plaees in 
WlcsUne^ — 1. The earliest of all. In order of 
lie i^rative, is the heap of stones piled up 
^y Incob andi liSban (Gen. xxxi. 48} on 
Icunt Oilcftd (irmr. 85), to servo both as a 
Htness to ooveuiint thou entered into, 
dkd4b*8ss a landmark of tlio boundary be** 
wesu thciu (vor. 83). This hoap reeoived a 
HMOe oodi of 4hi9 two cdiief actoni in 
hu IkptisAold^iv^ land JgoAfi SAitA<* 


their conference had been held became a 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and a place for soleina 
ConcUve and deliberation in times of diillealty 
long after. On this natural ** watoh**ower,’* 
did the children of Israel assemble for the 
choice of a leader to resist the children o« 
Ammon (Judg. x. 17} ; and when the out- 
lawed Jephthah had l^n prevailed on to 
leave his exile and take the head of his 
people, bis first act was *to go to ** the 
Mixpah,** and on that consecrated ground 
utter all his words “before Jehovah.’* At 
Mixpah he seems to have henceforward 
resided ; there the fatal meeting took place 
with his daughter on his return ft'om the 
war (xi. 34), and we can hardly doubt that 
on the altar of that sanctuary the fhther’s 
terrible vow was consummated. It seems 
most probable that the “ Mizpch*Gilead *’ 
which is mentioned here, and here only, is 
the same as the ham-Mixpah of the other 
parts of the narrative ; and both are pro- 
bably identical with the Rauath-Mixpkh 
and ItAMOTit-GiLKAD, so famous in the later 
history. Mizpah still retained its name in 
the days of the Maccabees, by whom it was 
besieged and taken with the other cities of 
Gilead (1 Macc. v. 35). — 2. A second Alix- 
peh, on the cast of Jordan, was the Mizpbii- 
Moau, where the king of that nation was 
living when David committed his parents to 
bis care (1 Sam. xxii. 3). — 3. A third was 
Tuk Land op Mizpru, or more accurately 
“ OF Mizpah,’* the residence of the Hivites 
who joined the northern confederacy against 
Israel, headed by Jabin king of Hazor (Josh, 
xi, 3). Ko other mention is found of this 
district in the Bible, unless it be identical, 
with — 4. Tub Vallrv op Mizfrii, to which 
the discomfited hosts of the same confederacy 
were chased by Joshua (xl. 8), perhaps iden« 
Gcal with the great country of Coole-Syria. 
— 3. MizPKn, a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 88) ; 
in the district of the Shefelnh or maritime 
lowland.-*0. MtzpRii, in Josh, and Samuel; 
elsewhere Miepah a “ city ” of Benjamin, 
named in the list of the allotment between 
Beeroth and Clicphirah, and in apparent 
proximity to llamali and Oibcon (Josh. 
xvUi. 26). Its connexion with the two last* 
named towns is also implied in the later 
history (I K. xv. 22 ; 3 Chr. xvi. 6 ; Noh. 
ill. 7). It was one of the places fortified by 
Asa against the Incursions of the kings of 
the northern Israel (t K. xv. 23; 2 Chr. 


i||nt ^ liidl also n ihMl» lEta. Mix'- xvl. fi-; Jor. xll. 9) ; and after the destruo* 
H liijiiiiNi Iwltt Iki tema of the tkm^MlC.Jerasalinn it became the realdanoeof 
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of Nethaniah. But Miapab was more than 
this. In the earlier perils of the history of 
Israel, at the first foundation of the monarchy, 
it was one of the three holy cities which 
Samuel Yisited in turn as judge of the people 
(vii. 6, 16), the other two being Bethel and 
Oilgnl. But, unlike Bethel and Ollgal, no 
record is preserved of the cause or origin of 
a sanctity so abruptly announced, and yet so 
fhlly asserted. With the conquest of Jeru- 
salem and the establishment there of the 
Ark, the sanctity of Mizpah, or at least its 
reputation, seems to have declined. We 
hear of no religious act in connexion with 
it till that affecting assembly called to- 
gether thither, as to the ancient sanctuary of 
their forefathers, by Judas Maccabacus, 
“when the Israelites assembled themselves 
together and came to Mussepha over against 
Jerusalem ; for in Maspba was there afore- 
time a place of prayer for Israel** (I Macc. 
lit. 46). The expression ** over against,** no 
less than the circumstances of the story, 
seems to require that from Mizpah the City 
or the Temple was visible. These conditions 
are satisfied by the position of Scopus, the 
broad ridge which forms the continuation of 
the Mount of Olives to the north and east, 
from which the traveller gains, like Titus, 
his first view, and takes his last farewell, of 
the domes, walls, and towers of the Holy 
City. 

MlZ'rETT. [MrzpAif,] 

MI5J*nAIM, the usual name of Egypt in 
the O. T-, the dual of Mazor, which is less 
frequently employed. It is probably derived 
from the Arabic word J//:3r, which signifies 
“red earth or mud.” Mizraim first occurs 
in the account of the Hatnites in Cm, x., 
where we read, “ And the sons of Ham ; 
Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan ** 
(ver. 6; comp. I Chr. i. 8j. In the use of 
the name Mizraim for Egypt there can 1 k.‘ no 
doubt that the <lunl indicates the two regions 
(Upper and I.owor Egypt) into whkh liie 
country has always been divided by nature 
as well as by its inhabitants. 

MNA'SOX is honoutably mcntiorie<J In 
Scripture, like Gains, I.ydia, and otiiers as 
one of the liosts of the A[)ostIe Taiil (Acf/i 
xxi. 16). It is most likeiy thirt bis re*'!- 
denee nt this time W'ns not CaesarcM, but 
Jerusalem. He was a Cyprian by birth, and 
may havo liern a friend of llainabris (Acts 
iv. 36), and possibly brought to the know- 
ledge of Christianity by him. 

MO'AB, M(/A BITE^. Moub was the son 
of Lot's eldest daughter, the pr(;^eiiifOT of 
til* Moabites, and the elder brother of Ben- 
Amini, the progenitor of the Amni'niitei (Ccn. 

JkHur WM Ui6 eridle of the race of 


Lot. From this centre the brother-triboe 
spread themselves. The Moabites first in- 
habited the rich highlands which ^rown the 
eastern side of the chasm of the Dead Sea, 
extending as far north as the mountain of 
Qilead, from which country they expelled 
the Kmims, the original inhabitants (Deul. 
ii. 11). But they themselves were after- 
wards driven southwards by the warlike 
Amorites, who had crossed the Jordan, and 
were confined to the country south of the 
river Arnon, which formed their northern 
boundary (Niim. xxi. 13; Judg. xi. 18). 
The territory occupied by Moab at the period 
of its greatest extent, before the invasion of 
the Amorites, divided itself naturally into 
three distinct and independent portions. 
Each of these portions apjicars to have had 
its name by which it is almost invariably 
designated. (1) The enclosed corner or 
canton south of the Arnon was the “ field of 
Moab** (Iluth i. I, 2. 6, &c.). (2) The more 

open rolling country north of the Arnon, 
opposite Jericho, and up to the hills of 
Gilead, was the “land of Moab** (Dout. i. 5, 
xxxii. 40 &c.). (3) The sunk district m 

the tropical depths of the Jordan valley, tak- 
ing its name from that of the great viilb y 
itself -the Arabuh — was the Arboib-M<Mb, 
the dry regions — in the A.V. very inotureitly 
rendered the “plains of Moib** (Num. \\\i, 
I, Ac.). — The Isiaelitos, in entering ilui 
Promised I.and, did not pass through tSi 
Moabites (1 Judg. .\i. 18), but conquen*d ibe 
Amorites, who occupied the couiPry fiom 
wb :h the Moabites h:ul been po bite 
pellvd. After the conque-t of Can.vaU lh»» 
“l.uions of Moab with I>rati weie 
mixed character. With the tribe of [;• 
Jaiiun, whose posses^ifjns at tlo ir i i\ 1 

were separated faun lho5C of f>rily by 

tl.e Jojtfan, they had at Ic.*"! one 
-triiggl*', in union vvith kreli-rd tkf* 

(Judg, iii. IJ-iO;, i iiC f' sd 
Cfintiniird Wjfh t/ue fJurul.d pertioa/vS 'n 
toe llmo of Sa.-iL Of r 

Ammonites wc hare Pm dcr«ii*t m 1 
xi , and iimong'-t h;** otiu r for.ipo ■<», 
f-i»eciaHy ir.entioued {i im. \: •/. 17 . i.,.t 

while such wuo tindr to t'Vi- ‘-d r 

’>f Benjamin, the htory of itu+h, on 
hand, testifies to the existence of n fi.i ooiy 
iutercutirse Mnib aitd 

oue of the towns of Jud ih. By h:s i* 
from lEuth, HavUl may W i*aid u» hai?e has 
Moabite bb^Ml In hl» veins. The r^bdlou- 
ship was ttulfieh r*t lo warrikfU bis 
the land, and comiuitUug hi* parents to the 
protection of the king of Moab, when hard 
preased by Bnnl (t Siam, xxil 4). tot 
here aU frtodly ndatott:* alciy Ihr f f«r. Thf 
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next time the name Is mentioned Is in the 
account of David’s war, who made them tri- 
butary (2 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chr. xviii. 2). 
At the disruption of the kingdom, Moab 
seems to have fallen to the northern realm. 
At the death of Ahab, eighty years later, the 
Moabites threw off the yoke (1 K. i. 1, ill. 4). 
They afterwards fought against the united 
forces of Israel, Judah, and Kdom, but were 
defeated with great loss (2 K. ill. ; 2 Cbr. 
XX. 1). Isaiah (xv., xvi., xxv. 10-12) pre- 
dicts the utter annihilation of Moab ; and 
they are frequently denounced by the sub- 
sequent prophets. For the religion of the 
Moabites sec CiiKMOsn, Molkcii, Feoe. 

MO'DIN, a place not mentioned in either 
Old or New Testament, though rendered im- 
mortal by its connexion with the history of 
the Jews in the interval between the two. It 
was tlic native city of the Maccabaean family 
(1 Mace, xiii. 25), and aa a necessary conse- 
quence contained their ancestral sepulchre 
fii. 70, lx. 10, xiii. 2.'>-30). At Modin the 
Maccabaean armies encamped on the eves of 
two of their mo'it memorahlc vielories — that 
of Judas over Antioehua Kupator (2 Macc. 
xiii, 11), and that of Simon over CcndelMuis 
(I Mace. xvi. ti, the la*-! b.dtle of llie veteran 
vhiif hvtojc his ass.i^sination. The only 
indication of the jwsition of the place to be 
gathercii from the above notiee.s is c<.ntained 
in the l.i'it, fnnn x^hich we may hif«'r that it 
was near “the plain” i. e. the great m.iri 
time hjwl.and of Fhil’^lia (vcr. 5). Mv Ku- 
du hius and Jerome it is .specified e. mar 
l>ios(ioli.‘», I. r. Lyrhla ; while the notice i the 
Mislina state's that it xvaa I (Homan) mile 
from Jerusalem, At Iho same lime the dcs- 
erijdioii of the monument seems to imply 
that tlio spot was so lofty as to l>c visible 
from tlie .se.i, and so near that even the 
details of the sculpture were discernible 
theitfrom. All these conditions, excepting 
the last, are loloriibly fulfilled in either of 
the two Kites called Latrun and JTuArtA, The 
nu diaeval nnd modern tradition places Modin 
at an eminenec south of Ki4nct<*!^rnnb ; 

!ujt this being not more than 7 miles from 
Jenisidem, while it is as much a« 25 from 
Uydda and 30 from the sea, nnd also far re- 
moved from tho plain of Thilistia, is at 
variance xviih every one of the condiliona 
uii plied in the rt»cor<i8. 

MU'LADAH, a city of Judah, one of those 
which lay in the district of “ tho aouih,” 
next to Kdom (.Tosh. xv. 2<T, xlx. 2). In 
the lalU*r tribe It remained at any rate till 
the reign of David (I Chr. iv. 28), but by 
Che titno of the captivity It to hove 

come back into the hantHT of Judah^ by 
#l>om it waft roinhabited after the captivity 


(Neh, xl. 26). In the Onomastiean a plane 
named Malatha U spoken of as In the in- 
terior of Daroma; and further it is men- 
tioned as 4 miles from Arad and 20 from 
Hebron. It may be placed at el-Milh, which 
is about 4 English miles from Tell Aradf 17 
or 18 from Hebron, and 9 or 10 due east of 
Beersheba. 

MOLE. 1. Tinshemeth (Lev. xl. 30). It 
is probable that Ihc animals mentioned with 
the tinshemeth in the above passage denote 
diOferent kinds of lizards ; perhaps, there- 
fore, the chameleon may be the animal 
intended. — 2. Ch^phor peroth is rendered 
“ moles ” in Is. ii. 



The ChHnuOeon. {(Jhatmrfeo vuIfaeU.) 


MO’LKCir. The fire-god Molech was the 
tutelary deity of the children of Ammon, 
.and essentially identical with the Moabitish 
Chemosh. Fire-gods appear to have been 
common to all the Canaanite, Syrian, and 
Arab tribes, who worshipped the destructive 
element under an outward symbol, with the 
mo< inhuman rites. Among these were 
htiman .sicrifices, purifications and ordcabs by 
fire, devoting of the first-born, mutilation, 
and vows of perpetual celibacy and virginity. 
The root of the word Molech is the same as 
that of mcleo or “king.” The first direct 
historical allusion to Molceh-worship is In the 
description of Solomon’s idolatry in his old 
age (I K. xL 7). Two verses before, the 
same deity Is called Milcom. Most of the 
Jewish Interpreters say that in the worsldp 
of Molech the children were not burnt, but 
made to pass between two burning pyres, as 
a purificatory rite. But tbo allusions to the 
actual shiiighter arc too plain to be mistaken. 
Compare Dcut. xii, 31 ; I’s. cvi. 37, 38 ; Jer. 
vii. 31, xix. 5; Ez. xvi. 20, 21, xxiii. 87. 
The worship of Moloch is evidently alluded 
to, though not expressly mentioned, in con- 
nexion with star-worship and the worship of 
Baal in 2 K. xvii. 16, 17, xxi. 3, 6, which 
seems to shorf that Molech, the tlame-fod« 
and Baal, the sun-goil, were worshipped 
with the sxme rites. According to Jewisli 
tradition, th6 image of Molech was of bnuMi 
hollow within, and was situated wlthoiii 
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to A,briliiattt (C^ az, 10)» and ttio lo jilm 

^ lir^ Sm^h was sold to lib* 

“ " -- - -- Hi) -ii^lBPobdUy 

'11^ wiilia noa^ 
fPlIMpB. .10 W 


to hfoL fim; a oi^ 
i to blm flTo; aa oiz» Oi^ ooto to 
•ad ao wboevor owed ton 
4liaf open to blm aeton. And bii Iboo liral 
(told) of a calf* and bia handa ctretobed totb 
torn a man who opens bis banda to rcedTO 
(aomctbittg) of bis neighbour. And fbep 
kindled it with lire* and the priests took the 
babe and put it into the handa of Moleeh* 
and the babe gaye np the ghost.** ** The 
tabernacle of Moloch** mentiimed in Acts 
tU. 4), was more probably a shrine or ark in 
which the figure of the god was carried In 
proeessione* Molech* *Uhe king,*’ was the 
lord and master of the Ammonites; their 
country was his possession (Jer. zUx. 1), as 
Moab was the heritage of Chemosh; the 
princes of the land were the princes of Mai- 
cham (Jer. zliz. 8 ; Am. i. 15). Ills priests 
were men of rank (Jer. xlix. 3), taking pre- 
cedence of the princes. The priests of Molech, 
like those of other idols, were called Che- 
marim (3 K. zzlil. 8; Hos. z. 8; Zeph. 1. 4). 

MCyLOCH, the same as Molkcu. 

MONEY. MTe have no eridence of the nse 
of cekttd money before the return firom the 
Babylonian captivity ; but silver was used for 
money* in quantities determined by weight* 
at least as early as the time of Abraham ; and 
its earliest mention is in the generic sense of 
the firiee paid for a slave (Gen. zvii. 13). 
The 1000 pieeei of tiher paid by Ablmelech 
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ibr dm 
weight 

the ineftomt f«*tondf^ 
nal: OeiL ssiiL Ifi, The abe^ 
of silver was the naU jof valuo tbxoogb the 
whole age ef Hebmr liletoiiy^ down to toe 
Babylonian eiMittvItsr. Iwmdfmie place Is 
there amentisii ef mthidj ahbkelaof gold 
aa a sum of money (I (Aur. zzi. 38)* and 
even here* in the older pandld passage^ silver 
only is mentioned (3 Baau xziv. 9). In the 
transaction between Naaman and Gehaai* 
the ^*sU thousand of gold’* (3 K. v. 8* 
where pieeee is not In the original) probably 
denotes shekels* like the f*siz hundred of 
gold** in 1 K. X. 16.—- AllerfheCaptivlty we 
have the earliest mention of emneif meiiey, 
in allusion* as might have been expected, 
to the Persian eoitiage* the gold Doric 
(A. V. dram: Exra U. 69* viU. 37; Neh. 
Til. 70, 71, 72). tDARic.1 No native JewUh 
coinage appears to have existed UU Anti- 
Qchtts TIL fiidetea granted filmon Mecca* 
baeus the licence to coin money (it.c. 140) ; 
and it is now geaeimny agreed that the oldest 
Jewish sifwr eetof bai^ to this penod. 
They are atotofs and A^*stoMs of the 
weig^^ of 330 and 110 gndns. Vfiih this 
sUvei there was assorted a copper coinage* 
some pieces of which have been supposed to 
reach as high as Judas Maeeabaeus; but 
probably none are really olte thmi John 
Hyreaaui (mo. ISJ}* ftom whom the serlea ia 
eonttoued* alnmto wiUiimttoterrup^* toihe 
end of toe Aamonaean Imnae. Most of them 
are marked as the helfia imrier (doubtless 
of the their evii^ge wd^t being 

338|.and ill.gra^; and there is a third 
pieoeofabowt fi3 gra^ irblch seems to be 
the sixth of a'phekeL The hlmuflant money 
of Ared O# Whito to of • tber^ 
Greek obaraeter^ and of etwjyer ooift toams 
to have been a eenttoiu^^ ef toe eepper 
coinage pf toe Jdaaeahto%\^to totoo edapta- 
tion to toiBeem etotototd* In toe money 
of toff New Tto ti man» .^'wii:^ee»-.' toe naUve 
epppoBt ednaito 4^ :j|iw;jdfde Ovaeco* 

Htmmn eoiQpiri Antotertot- 

tog 

eommlMkm to the jffMlmi. fit Matthew 
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^Ueh Ibnned tho common mitifn ear* 
moy. 81^ XfUko (ix. 9) omo ist^ 

wwd te "W 


mm. sr^tfS’aRfesfis 

.fl!|Pilin'9HPimyb Xum OO' -OTHrMIMW 

tto'trltel^lfat Bi. ViMir. 

trtildLBi tir oor XiM 
W&lBJ8r(MBtt.xTlLf4-9f^ Thoiteter 
im «tttii 4 rii^ m ii 14 irate- 

wyprtlqr t%|t «A ihif |wriod Blorate' tira only 
Oteeli Itej^erial fUrer ooin la wm a 

toteodrm^tiit tbo didraebm being jpndMbly 
naioidvi^ or Yery Utile eofned* The di- 
dSrpdtei le mentioned ee n money of eooonnt 
la the pierage ebbre eited» m the eoiilYileiit 
of the Itebrew thekel. The dmat^, or 
Bomen penny, as weU aa the Greek draehmt 
then of about the rame weight, are a i^eh of 
aa current coina (Matt^ xxiL 15-21 ; Luke 
XX. 10-25). Of copper eolna the farthing and 
ita half, the mite, are epoken of, and those 
probably formed the chief natlre currency. 

MONBT-CIIANQ£BS(Matt.xU. 12; Mark 
xi. 15 ; John li. 15). According to Ex. xxx. 
15-15, CTcry Israelite who had reached or 
passed the age of twenty must pay into the 
sacred treasury, whenever the nation was 
numbered, a half-ahekel aa an oiTering to 
JehoTah. The money-changers whom Christ, 
for their impiety, aTarioe, and fraudulent 
dealing, expeUed (bom the.Temple, were the 
dealers who suppUed half-shekels for such a 
premium aa they might be able to exac^, to 
the Jews from aU parts of the world, ^who 
assembled at Jerusalem during the great fes- 
tivals, and were required to pay their tribute 
or Taiwom money in the Hebrew coin, 
MONTH. The terms for month*’ and 
** moon ” have the same eloae eonnexlon in 
the Hebrew language, aa In our own. From 
the time of the instituUon of the Mosaic law 
downwards the month was a lunar one. Tho 
cyeto'br religious feasts commencing with the 
Passover, depended not simiay on the month, 
btit on the moon ; the 14th of Ahtb was co- 
incident with tho tbU moon; and the new 
moons themsdivee were the occasions of regu- 
lar fteiltiili ^nm. x^ 10, xxTiil. 11-14). 
The eomnraaeamoal dr the month was gene- 
rally deeldedi by obsdhtetlMi of th^iraw 
moolu Tim cf monM In c 

your tros twcltn^ 04 ImUpd te l K, t ; 
I ^ ^ ^ 
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modem Jewish calendar the Intercalary 
month la Introdneed seven ttmes In orecy 19 
yoanff Tha usual method of designating the 
gmilte Jli# % teate nnmerical ordert «;#• 
nran^ (Gen. vtt. 11), Vfhe 
taribLOMMitli''. (2 K. xxT. S).; and Dda wid i 
fonendlir vetatead even when the nanrae 
Itece giTOB* e.p. In the nranlh Zlt, which is 
^•Mond month’* (1 K. tL 1), *^|n thetiilrd 
BBonth, .that is, the month Mtan*’ (Estli. vUi. 
9)« Aa exception ooenrs, however. In regard 
to Abib in the early portion of the Bible (Ex. 
xUL 4, xxUi. 15 ; Dent. xvi. 1), which is 
always mentioned by name alone. The 
pracUee of the writers of the post-Babylonian 
period in this respect varied : Ezra, Esther, 
and Zechariah specify both the names and 
the numerical order; Nehemiah only the 
former ; Daniel and Ilaggai only the latter. 
The names of the months belong to two dis- 
tinct periods ; in the first place we have those 
peculiar to the period of Jewish Independence, 
of which four only, even including Abib, 
which we hardly regard as a proper name, 
are mentioned, via. : Abib, In which the 
Passover fell (Ex. xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 
18 ; Deut. xvi. 1), and which was established 
os the first montb. in commemoTation of the 
Exodus (Ex. xil. 2) ; Zif, the second month 
(1 K. Vi. 1, 87); Bui, the eighth (I K. vi. 
38} ; and Ethanim, the seventh (I X.TiU.2). 
In the second place we have the names which 
prevailed subsequently to the Babylonish 
Captivity ; of these the following seven ap- 
pear in the Bible : — Nisan, the first, in which 
the Passover was held (Neh. U. 1 ; Esth. ill. 

7) ; Sivan, the third (Esth. viii. 9; Bar. i. 

8) ; Elul, the sixth (Neh. vi. 15 ; 1 Mace. xiv. 
27) ; Chlslou, the ninth (Neh. i. 1 ; Zech. 
vii. 1 ; I Mace. i. 54) ; Tebeth, the tenth 
(Esth. ii. 16) ; Sebat, the eleventh (Zeolu L 
7 ; 1 Maoc. xvi. 14) ; and Adar, the twelfth 
(Esth. iii. 7, viii. 12 ; 2 Mace. xv. 86). The 
names of the remaining five occur In the 
Talmud and other works ; they were, lyar, 
the second (Targum, 2 Chr. xxx. 2) ; Tam- 
mua, the fourth; Ab, the fifth; Ttsri, the 
seventh ; and Marcheshvan, the eighth. The 
name of the intercalary month was Yeadar, 
i, •• the additional Adar.-— SubsequenGy to 
the eetabUshment of the Syro-Maoedoniaa 
Bm|dre, the use of the Maoedonian oolendoi 
wus gradually adopted for purposes of litera- 
ture pr iuterconununioaGon with other eoun- 
Iries* The only Instanoe in which the Maoe- 
doulau mimes appear in the Bible is in 2 Maeo. 

80i 88, 88, where we have noGoa of 
JBapGdoue te eomhinaGon with another named 
(ver. 21), which does not ep- 
lteeedi»iia]i oahmdar. It iamost 
t^ author of 2 Maeo* Or o ^ 
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from Sinai to Kadcsh ; and the conquest of 
the Transjordanic kingdoms. Of hia natural 
gifts in this capacity, we have but few means 
of judging. The two main difficulties which 
he encountered were the reluctance of the 
people to submit to his guidance, and the im- 
practicable nature of the country which they 
had to travei*8e. The incidents with which 
his name was especially connected both in 
the sacred narrative, and in the Jewish, 
Arabian, and heathen traditions, were those 
of supplying water, when most wanted. In 
the Pentateuch these supplies of water take 
place lit Marah, at llorcb, at Kadcsh, and in 
the land of Moab. Of the three fir^t of these 
incidents, traditional sites, bearing his name, 
arc shown in the desert at the present day, 
though most of them arc rejected by modern 
travellers. The route through the wilderness 
is described as having been made under hU 
guidance. The particular spot of the en- 
campment is fixed by the cloudy pillar. Put 
the direction of the people first to the Red 
Sea, and then to Mount Sinai, is communi- 
cated through Moses, or given by him. On 
approaching Palestine the office of the leader 
becomes blended v%’ith that of the general or 
the conqueror. By jMoscs the spies were 
sent to explore the country. Against his 
advice took place the first disastrous battle 
at liormah. To his guidance is ascribed the 
circuitous route by which the nation ap- 
proached Palestine from the oast, and to his 
generalship the two successful carn[»aigns In 
which SiiioNT and Oo were dcf<^’ated. The 
narrative is told so shortly, that we are in j 
danger of forgetting that at this la'^t sfag^' of 
his life Moses must have been as n;uch a 
conqueror and victorious soldier as Jovima. 
(6.) Ilis character as a Projihet is, from the 
nature of the case, mcire distinctly brought 
out. IIo is the first as he is the greatest 
example of a prophet in the O. T. In a cer- 
tain sense, he appears as the ccntie of a 
prophetic circle, now for the first time name d. 
HU brother and sister were both endowed 
with prophetic gifts. The seventy elders, 
and EUiad and Medad also, all prophc.'-ied 
(Num. xi, 25-27). Put Mosw-s rose high 
above all these. With him the Divine revc- 
lationa were made, ** mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches, and 
the similitude of Jkiiovah shall he behold '' 
(Num. xii. fi}. Of the especial modes of this 
more direct communication, four great ex* 
ampics are given, corresponding to four 
critical epochs In his historical career. (I.) 
The appearance of the Divine presence in 
the flaming aeacia-tree has been already 
noticed. Ko form is described. ** Tbc 
AngeV' Of ** Messenger,** U spoken of as 


being ‘*in the flame** (Ex. iii. 2-6). (2.) 

In the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai, 
the outward form of the revelation was a 
thick darkness as of a thunder-cloud, out of 
which proceeded a voice (Ex. xix. 19, xx. 
21). The revelation on this occasion was 
especially of the Name of Jehovah. On two 
occasions he is described as having penetrated 
within the darkness, and remained there suc- 
cessively, for two periods of forty days, of 
which the second was spent in absolute seclu- 
sion and fasting (Kx. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 28). 
(3.) It was nearly at the close of those com- 
munications in the mountains of Sinai that 
an especial revelation was made to him 
personally. In the despondency produced by 
the apostacy of the molten calf, he besought 
Jkiiovaii to show him His glory.** The 
Divine answer announced that nn actual 
vision of God was impossible. Thou ean-st 
not see my face ; for there shall no man see 
my face and live.** He was cornmamlcd to 
hew two block.s of stone, like those which he 
had destroyed. He was to come absolutely 
alone. He took bis place on a well-known 
fkf prominent rock (“ the rock *’) fxxxiii. 21;. 
The cloud passed by 'x.\xiv. 5, xxxiii. 22). 
A voice proclaimed the two immutable attri- 
butes of find, Justice and I.ove — in woul 
which became part of the rcUgiotis creed of 
I.srael and of the world (xxxiv. C, 7). (4.1 

The fourth mode of Divine manifestation was 
that which is described as comiiu ncing at this 
juncture, and which continued with more 
or less continuity through the rest of bis 
career/ Immediately after the catastrophe 
of the worship of the calf, and aj>j>;uer.tly in 
consequence of it, Moses removed the chief 
tent out-idc the camp, and invested it wlih 
a sacred character under the nuu»c t f “ the 
Tent or Tabernacle of the congrejiation ** 
(xxxiU. 7). This tent became hcncethith the 
chief scene of bis comniJUijeatlons with 
It was during these comtiuiiufatiMri'. t‘, »i .i 
peculiarity is mentioned which appaientiy 
had not been seen before. U was on hii 
final descent from Mount i^lnai, after bU 
second long sccUision, that a splendour 
on his face, aa if ftrom the glory of the sfu 
rrcsence. — There Is another form of the p;* . 
phetie gift, in which Mosea mote s.f tfji 
resemble* the later prophets. It Uih 

the pruphcUcal office, as tvprf^^i uu i iu the 
history of Mose*, included lb**, f 

of composition which chafacterir#*s ih» .it w . 
iah prophecy generady. These (Hwtu ui tii. 
terances, whether eonttttted with Moists h* 
ascription or by actual authorship, cuicr so 
largely into the full Ihblieal eoneoptom 
hi* clmractor, that they must Ixj heir 
tionaO. I* «*Tlie ioag whitOi Moaent aiid the 
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children of Israel sung** (after the passage 
of the Rod Sea, Ex. xv. 1-19). 2. A frag- 

ment of a war-song against Amalck (Ex. xrii. 
16). 8. A fragment of a lyrical burst of 

indignation (Ex. zxxii. 18). 4. Probably, 

either from him or his immediate prophetic 
followers, the fragments of war-songs in 
Num. xxi. 14, 15, 27-30, preserved in the 
“book of the wars of Jehovah,** Num. xxi. 
14 ; and the address to the w’ell, xxi. 16, 17, 
18. 5. The Song of Moses (Dcut. xxxii. 

1-43), setting forth the greatness and the 
tailings of Israel. 6. The blessing of Moses 
on the tribes (Dcut. xxxiii. 1-29). 7. The 

90th Psalm, “ A prayer of Mo.scs, the man of 
God.*’ The title, like all the titles of the 
Psalms, is of doubtful authorit.v, and the 
Psalm has often been referred to a later 
author. Ilow far the gradual development 
of these revelations or prophetic utterances 
had any connexion with his own character 
and history, the materials are not such as to 
justify any decisive judgment. His Egyptian 
education must, on the one hand, have sup- 
plied him with much of the ritual of the 
I*iraelitc worship, 'flic coincidences between 
the arrangements of the priesthood, the dress, 
the sacritices, the ark, in the t^Yo countries, 
arc tiecisive. On the other hand, the procla- 
mation of the Unity of (Jod. implies distinct 
nntagvniism, almost a conscious recoil against 
the Egyptian system. And the absence of 
the doctrine of a future slate prove*, at least 
a remark:! hie independence of the Egyptian 
theology, in which that great do<t?l e held 
Si^ prominent a place. — The prcplu ic office 
of Moses can only lie fully considered In con- 
nexion w ith his whole character and appear- 
ame (fl-vs, xii. 13). He was in a sense 
peculiar to himself the founder aiul repre- 
sv'ntative of his peoj>le. And, in accordance 
with tins complete, hlontiftcatiou of himself 
\s'nh his nation, is the only strong personal 
li.at which we are able to gather from his 
In-torv (Num. xii. 8). The word “meek” 
is hanUy im ath quate reading of the Hebrew 
tr im, w hich slumld bo rather “ much endur- 
ing.’* It represents what wo should now 
desju'nnte by the Word “disinterested.” All 
ili.d is told ef him indicates n withdrawal of 
hi ;n. self, a preference of the cause of his 
nation to his own interests, which makes him 
the most complete example of Jewish patriot* 
— In exact conformity with his Ufois tli« 
aet'ount of liis end. *l’he Book of Deutero- 
nomy deserilwH, and Is, the long last farewell 
of the prophet to his people. It take* place 
«m the first day of the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year of the wanderings. In the plains 
of Moab‘(Deut. 1. 3, 5). He Is dewrlb^l as 
126 ytats of iigo, but With hU sight and hU 


flrcshncssof strength unabated (l)eut. xxxiv. 
7). The address from ch. i. to ch. xxx. con- 
tains the recapitulation of the Law. Joshua 
is then apjiointed bis successor. The Law is 
written out, and ordered to be deposited in 
the Ark (ch. xxxi.) The song and the bless- 
ing of the tribes conclude the farewell (ch. 
xxxii., xxxiii.). And then comes the my- 
sterious close. As if to carry out to the last 
the idea that the prophet was to live not for 
himself, but for his people, he is told that 
ho Is to sec the good land beyond the Jor- 
dan, but not to possess it himself. The sin 
for which this penalty was imposed on the 
prophet is difficult to ascertain clearly. He 
ascends a mountain in the range which rises 
above the Jordan valley. The mountain tract 
was known by the general name of thk 
risoAu. Its summits apparently were dedi- 
cated to different divinities (Num. xxiii. 14). 
On one of these, consecrated to Nebo, Moses 
took his stand, and surveyed the four great 
mas.ses of rulcstine west of the Jordan — so 
far as it could be discerned from that height. 
The view has passed into a proverb for all 
nations. “ So Moses the servant of Jehovah 
died there in the land of Moab, according to 
the word of Jehovah, and ho buried him in 
a ‘ravine’ in the land of Moab, ‘before’ 
Beth -poor —but no man knoweth of his se- 
pulchre unto this day , . • And the children 
of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days” (Dcut. xxxiv. 5, 8). This 
is all that is said in the sacred record. 
Jewish, Arabian, and Christian traditions 
have laboured to fill up the detail. Ilia 
grave, though studiously concealed in the 
sacred narrative, is shown by the Mussul- 
mans on the trest (and therefore the wrong) 
side of the Jordan, between the Dead Sea 
and St. Saba. — In the O, T. the name of 
Moses docs not occur so frequently, after the 
close of the Pentateuch, as might be expected. 
In the Psalms and the Prophets, however, he 
Is frequently named as the chief of the prophets. 
In the N. T. he is referred to partly as the re- 
prescntalivc of the I.aw — as in the numerous 
passages cited above — and in the vision of the 
Transfiguration, where he appears side by 
side w ith Elijah. As the author of the Law 
he is contrasted with Christ, the Author of 
the Gospel : “ The Law was given by Moses ” 
(John 1. 17). The ambiguity and transitory 
nature of his glory is set against the per- 
manenoe and clearness of Christianity (2 Cor 
iii. 18-18), and bis mediatorial charaeter 
against the unbroken communication of Qod 
in Christ (Gal. Hi. 19). His “service” 
God la contrasted with Christas aonahip (Heb» 
iii. 5, 6), But lic is also spoken of aa a Uko- 
neaa of Chriat; and aa thia la a point of 
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▼lew whloh bu been almoet loel in (h< ieoletedt nidi u l^iiuil« Gerisbn, Sbal, Zloni 
Cbnroby oompared with the more AunUle: and Olivet^ and Ibr nuigee,^ eneh as Lebanon. 
eompaiiMmaofChrialtoAdain, David, Jo8haa» Itlsaleo applied to a moontainotu oonntry 
and ^ baa aa Ibrm a baala in fact as any of or diatriet The breqnent oeenrrenee through* 
tbefn« it may be well to draw it out in detail out the Bcripturea of peraonification of the 
!• Moaea ia, aa it would seem, the only chiu natural featurea of the country ia very re* 
raeter of the O. T. to whom Christ expreasl; markable. The following are aU the worda 
likena Himaelf— ** Moees wrote of mo ( Johi need with thia otdeot in relation to mountalna 
It anggesta three main points ol or hills:— 1. Hiun, JtdtA, Gen. viil. 5; Ex. 
likerieaa s — (o.) Christ was, like Moses, th xix. 20 ; Dent, xxxiv. I ; I K. xviil. 42 ; 
great Prophet of the people — ^the last, (A. V. ** top '*). 2. Ears, Ainoth- 

Moaea was the first. (6.) Christ, like Moses, Tabor, Josh. xix. 34 : possibly In albmion to 
is a Lawgiver : “ Him shall ye hear.** (c, some projection on the top of the mountain. 
Christ, like Moses, was a Prophet out of th( 3. SnovLoxa, CSiMph. DeuL xxxiii. 12 ; 
midst of the nation—** /Tom their brethren.* Josh. xv. 8, and xviil. 16 (** side ’*). 4 

As Moses was the entire representative of his Sins, Ttad, Dsed in reference to a moun- 
pe<nile, IbcUng for them more than for him tain in 1 8am. xxili. 26 ; 2 Bam. xiil. 34. 
•elf, absorbed in their interests, hopes, and 5, Loins or Flanks, (XstSUL Chisloth* 
fears, so, with reverence bo it said, wai Tabor, Josh. xix. 12. It oecurs also in the 
Christ. 2. In Heb, iii 1-19, xii. 24-29, Acts name of a village, probably situated on this 
vii. 87, Christ is described, though more part of the mountain, Ha-Cetulloth, «• e. the 
obscurely, as the Mofios of the new dispensA' ‘loins** (Josh. xix. 18). 6. Rib, 

iion— -as the Apostle, or Messenger, oi Medi Only used once, in speaking of the Mount of 
ator, of God to the |)eople— as the Coniruller Olives, 2 Sam. xvi. 13, and there translated 
and Leader of the flock or household of God. ' side.** 7. Back, Shieem, Possibly the root 
3. The details of their lives are sometimes of the name of the town Sheehtm, which 
though not often, compared (Acts vii. 24-28, may be derived from its situatiofn, as it were 
35). In Jude 9 is an allusion to an alterca on the back of Gerixlm. 8. Tnios, Jaredh» 
tion between Michael and Satan over the body Applied to Mount Ephraim, Judg. xix. 1,18; 
of Moses. It probably refem to a lost apo- and to I.ehanon, 2 K. xix. 23 ; Is. xxxvii. 
cryphal book, mentioned by Origen, called 24. Used also for the ** sides** of a cave, 
the ** Ascension, or Aasumption of Moses.'* — 1 8am. xxlv. 3. 9. The word translated 

Bespectiiig the books of Moses, see Plnta- covert ” in 1 8am. XX v. 20 is Sitker^ from 
TKUCH. $Hthnr ** to bide ’* and probably refiers to the 

MOTH. By the Hebrew word we arc shrubbery or thickgl through which Abigail*# 
certainly to understand some species of path In this passage ** hill *’ should be 
clotbes-moth (ftneo). Reference to the de- ‘mountain.** The Chaldee fdr is the name 
stmetive habits of the clotbes-moth is made ^till given to the Mount of Olives, the Jebei 
in Job iv. 19, xiU. 28; Ps. xxxix. II, &c. cf-JIlr. 

In Job xxvll. 18, “ He buildclh his house as MOURNING. (1.) One marked feature 
a moth,** it is clear that allusion is made d Oriental mourning is what may be called 
cither to the well-known case of the Tinea ,ts studied publicity, and the careful obser- 
pelUtmeHa^ or some allied species, or else to anco of the prescribed ceremonies (Gen. 
the toaf-lmilding larvae of some other mem- xxiii. 2; Job 1. 20, it 3; la. xr. 3, Arc.), 
ber of the Lepidoptera, The clothcs-rnoths Among the parUcnlar forms ob^rved 
belong to the group Tineina, order Lepido- ;ho following may be mentioned ;— «* Rend- 
ptera» kUg the clothes (Gen. xxxvlt. 29, 34, xliv. 

MOTHER. The superiority of the Hebrew 3, Arc.). 3. Dressing in sackcloth (Oen. 
over all eofitemporaneous systems of legtsla- :xxvii, 34; 2 Bsfii. iit '31, xxt 10, Ac.), 
tion and of morals is strongly shown in the t. Ashes, dust, or earth sprbtktsd on the per* 
holier esiiittation of the mbther in the Jewish srm (2 Sam. xiil« 16, xr^ 62, A:e«)« d. Black 
family, as eontrasted with modem Oriental, or sad-eolourcd gameiUs (2 Bam. xlv. 2 ; 
aswell as^mdent Oriental and eUiMical usage, er. viil. 21, A(c.}» e« Removal of oma- 
The hinges nioCher, at appears in the case of ments oy ficgleet of perm (Dent. xxl. 1 2, 

, BatIuMK treated with espcetol honour 13, Ac.). /• Bbaving the bead, plnokfng out 

(1 H. Ilr I9i Ex. XX. 12; Lev. xix, 8; the hair of the Imad os hoard {Lair. x. 6; 
Deoh T, 16, 16, 21 ; Frov. x* I, xv. 20, fiein. xix* 24, Ase.). Lagliig base some 

IKcNMlMt. ]tSg$TAVK. Tlk.He1n«wvord 1. Fwrtiiit » lAtiMaw'i. 'MiM'MddHak 
Iflw !•' t Bm. U li, 4 

taOMMt non or Jm* ' ; 
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dlmtunttmi in offerings to Qod, snd prohiM* 
tion to partake In sacrificial food (Ler« tU. 30 ; 
UeuL zxri. 14). k. Corering the ** upper 
llp»’* s. the lower part of the fhoe, and 
sometimes the head, in token of silence (]>t* 
xiiL 45 ; 3 Sam. xt. SO, xix. 4). L Cutting 
the flesh (Jer. xrU 6, 7, xlL 5). Beating 
the body (£s. xxU 13 ; Jer. xxxt. 19). m. 
Emplc^ment of persons hired for the pur- 
pose of mourning (£ccl. xU. 5 ; Jer. lx. 17 ; 
Am. T. 10 ; Matt. ix. 38). n. Akin to this 
usage the custom for friends or passers-bj 
to Join in the lamentations of bereared or 
afliictod persons (Qen. 1. 8; Judg. xi. 40; 
Job il. 11, XXX. 25, &o.). o. The sitting or 
lying«posture in silence Indlcatire of grief 
(Gen. xxiii. 8 ; Judg. xx. 26, &c.}. p. 
Mourning feast and cup of consolation (Jer. 
xri. 7, 8). The period of mourning rarled. 
In the case of Jacob It wras seventy days 
(Gen. 1. 3) ; of Aaron (Num. xx. 20), and 
Moses (I>eut. xxxiv. 8), thirty. A further 
period of seven days in Jacob's case, Qen. 
.. 10. Seven days for Saul, which may have 
been an abridged period in time of national 
danger, I Sam. xxxl. 18. (3.) In the last 

place we may mention— «. The idolatrous 
mourning for Tammux," £s. vlii. 14, as 
indicating Identity of practice in certain cases 
among Jews and heathens ; and the custom 
in later days of offerings of food at graves, 
Ecclus. XXX. 18. 5. The prohibition, both 
to the high-priest and to Kaxarites, against 
going into mourning even for a father or 
mother, Lev. xxi. 10, 11 ; Jfunau 7. The 
inferior priests were limited to the ^Aes of 
their near relatives. Lev. xxi. 1, 2, 4. e. 
The food eaten during the time of mourhiag 
was regarded as impure, Deut. xxvl. 14; 
Jer. xvi. 5, 7 ; £s. xxiv. 17 ; Hos. ix. 4. — 
With the practices above mentioned, Oriental 
and other customs, ancient and modem, in 
great measure agree. Arab men are silent 
in grief, but the women scream, tear their 
hair, hands, and fSsoe, and throw earth or 
sand on their heads. Both Mahometans and 
Christinas In Egypt hire wailing women, and 
wail at stated Burokhardt says the 

women of Atbara In Nuhia riiate their heads 
on thw death of their imreit, relativet<--a 
custom pibvaleni also mnong eerend of the 
peasant Iribee of Upper Egypt. He also 
menthmii walifi^r wcment 8fld a man in dis* 
tress beemearing his Ihee with dirt and dust 
in Men of grief, jta the ^bjhn Nights 
are frmpidnl allnilbiMi to rimifer praetiees* 
they also inehtM ten iteye and fbriy days as 
JM4« i|»«fiijtln9ofilie 
nusibtrii ^ dooth thO 

women «| the r«hio orim tff Imeidh- 

the 


most piercing shrieks, and calling upon the 
name of the deceased, * O, my master I O, 
my resource 1 O, my misfortune! O, my 
glory I* (seOj^r. xxil. 18). The females of 
the nelghboiniiood come to Join with them in 
this oonclamation : generally, also, the family 
send for two or more nedddbehst or public 
wailing women. Each brings a tambourine, 
and bating them they exclaim, *Ala8 for 
him ! ’ The female relatives, domestics, and 
friends, with their hair dishevelled, and 
sometimes with rent clothes, beating their 
faces, cry in like manner, * Alas for him ! * 
These make no alteration in dress, but women, 
in some cases, dye their shirts, head-veils, 
and handkerchiefs of a dark-blue colour. 
They visit the tombs at stated periods*’ 
[Mod. JEg. iii. 152, 171, 195). 

MOUSE occurs in Lev. xi. 29 ; 1 Sam. vi« 
4, 5 ; Is. Ixvi. 17. The Hebrew word Is in 
ail probability generic, and is not intended to 
denote any particular species of mouse. The 
original word denotes a ficld-ravager, and 
may therefore comprehend any destruetive 
rodent. It is probable, however, that in 
1 Sam. vi. 5, ** the mice that mar the land ** 
may include and more particularly refer to 
the short-tailed field-mice (Arvieola agrestU^ 
Flem.}, which cause great destruction to the 
corn-lands of Syria. 

MOWING. As the great heat of the 
climate in Palestine and other similarly 
situated countries soon dries up the herbage 
itself, bay-making in our sense of the term 
is not in use. The term hay,*' therefore, 
in Prov. xxvii. 25, and Is. xv. 6 is incorrect. 
The king's mowings'* (Am. vii. 1), f. s. 
mown grass (Ps. Ixxii. 6), may perhaps refer 
to some royal right of early pasturage for the 
use of the cavalry. 

MO'ZAH, one of the cities In the allotment 
of Benjamin (Josh, xvlii. 26 only), named 
between hac-Cephirah and Rekem. No trace 
of any name resembling Moxah has hitherto 
been disoovered. 

MULBERRY-TREES (Hcb. heeSSm) oeour 
only in 2 Sam. v. 23 and 24, and 1 Chr. xlv. 
14. We are quite unable to determine what 
kind of tree is denoted by the Hebrew wot*d« 
Though there Is no evidence to show that the 
inulberry-trco occurs In the Hebrew Bible, 
yet the fruit of this tree is mentioned in 
1 Mace. vL 34. ^ 

MULE. It is an Interesting fhet that we 
do not read of mules till the time of David, 
Just at the time when the Israelites were be- 
Cdmtitg well acquainted with horses. After 
^ mules are in Seriptiure 
Aoned together. In SoMioii’a 
tlflr /'rwlkia .that mnlea from Egy|t 
iho jhoriM wHHH 
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wc know the king of Israel obtained (tom 
that country ; for though the mule is not of 
frequent occurrence in the monuments of 
it is not easy to believe that the 
Egyptians were not well acquainted with 
this animal. It would appear that kings and 
great men only rode on mules. We do not 
read of mules at all in the N. T., perhaps 
therefore they had ceased to be imported. 
Mules are mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. *24 : — 
** This was that Anah that found the mutes 
in the wilderness ns he fed the asses of Zibeon 
his father;” but the A. IT. is certainly in- 
correct; and the Hebrew word yemtm here 
translated ” mules,” pnibably means ” warm 
springs,” as the Vulg. has it. 

MUP'PIM, a Benjainite, and one of the 
fourteen doseenilants of Itachel who belonged 
tc- the original colony of the sons of Jacob in 
Egypt (Oon. xlvi. 21). In Nutn. xxvi. 39 
the name is written Shupham. In I Chr. 
vii. 12, 15, it is Shuppiin (the same as xwi. 
16), and \iii. 5 ShrphuplMn. Hence it is 
probable that Muppim is u corruption of the 
text, and that Shupham is the true fonn. 

MURDER. The principle on which the 
act of taking the life of a human being was 
regarded by the Almighty as a capital offence 
is stated on its highest ground as an oturage i 
on the likeness of God in man, to be puni?%he<l 
even when caused by an animal (Gen. ix. 5, 

6 ; see also John viii. 44 ; I John iii. 12, 15;. 
The I.aw of Moses, while it prote<tC(i the 
accidental homicide, defined with adriitional 
strictness the crime of murder. It pro- 
hibited compensation or reprieve of the 
murderer, or his protection if ho took rcTuge 
in the refuge-city, or even at the alfar «.f! 
Jehovah (Kx. x\i. 12, 14; I.ev. x\iv. I7, t 
21 ; IK. ii. 5, 6, 31). If an anim d km^wn 
to be vicious caused t!»e death <if any f»ne, 
not only was the animal de stroyed, but the 
owner also, if he h.ul taken no steps to le- 
strain it, was held guilty of murder (Kx. 'txi. 
29, 31). The duty (jf executing ptnuHlrnf nt 
on the murderer U .n the r.aw cxprc«-ly laid j 
on the revenger of blo<Hl ; ” but the ques- 
tion of guilt w’as to l>e previously derided by [ 
the Leviticiil tribunal. In regal tiiiK 
duty of c.xecution of justice on a rmud<rrr j 
seems to have been assumed to some extent 
by the sovereign, as well as the pririlrge of 
pardon ^ Sam. xiil. 39, .\iv. 7, U ; I K. ii. 
34). It Was ]aw*fal to kill a burglar taken at 
night in the act, but unlawful to do so aft'-r 
sunrise (Ex, x.xii. 2, 3). 

MC'HIH, the s«>n of Merarl the son t»f 
Kohatb (Kx. rl. 19; .Vum. Hi. 20; I Clir. 
ri. 10, 47, xxiH. 21, 23, xxiv. 26, 30). 

MUSIC. Iho Inventor of musical Instru- 
like the first noet and the first forger 


of metals, was a Cainito. We learn from 
Gen. iv. that Jubal the son of Lainech was 
“ the father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ,” that is of all players upon 
stringed and wind instruments. The first 
mention of music in the times after the 
Deluge is in the narrative of Laban's inter* 
view with Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 27). So that, 
in whatever way it was preserved, the prac- 
tice of music existed in the upland country 
of Syria, and of the three possible kinds of 
musical instruments, two were known and 
employed to accompany the song. The three 
kinds arc alluded to in Job xxi. 12. On the 
banks of the Red Sea .Moses and the children 
of Israel sang their triumphal song of do- 
liveraiicc from the hosts of Egypt ; and 
.Miriam, in celebration of the same event, 
exereised one of her functions as a prophetess 
by te.iding a proc-ession of the women of the 
camp, ch.'inting in chorus the bunlen to the 
song of Mose-H, ** Sing vc to Jehovah, for lie 
hath triumphed glwiously ; the hor-o and 
his rider hath He thrown into the 
'I'hc triumphal hymn of Mos(*s had unqiK’s- 
tionably a relitrious chavactor about it, hut 
the employment of mu>ic in re’igiuti^ sen vir 
though idolatrous, U more vli<tinctly marked 
in the festivities which attended the rifction 
of the golden c.ilf. The silver trum]** ?** made 
by the metal workers of »he t.iherp.u 
uhleh were iHcd to direct llie moveu o! 
the camp, point to of a xery mu. pie 

kiml (\urii. n. 1-10,. Tin- muis of Doiwji.ili 
and Bar.ik N cast in a d{»»irut!y ruvnicat 
foi m, «n4i was probably int» inU d to Im- 
uit’o a inu-ical acciimpammenl .!’* om- of tin* 

;h‘oi)1c> stmgs. The siuiplc-r ia.prompt i with 
which tn«* women from the f'difs '-r I-: a. I 
gret'te<l David after the r of ii,e 

Ihiiiid'me, was ftijparently ‘■tuick otf '>n t. »' 
spur of the moment, undt r * 1 ;^’ mi* - .d 
the wild joy with v\hh’h th< y a 

n.'ition.'d ehanifdon, “tin- d.iil<ng ai tie- 
of Israel” (I Sam. xvid, 0. 7-. t'p t - th s 
time we n;eet with no'himr tik" 

the e*itabii.-h:ri(.Td of the ;>o ; - uf ‘l.v ,m 
phet« .Tppears to have stippi:. d v, .n-, 

Wliati ver the nituderds of thc'-te nd-. j? .v 
have been taught, music w an I 
p rl of their practice. Ih ofi^-sstjuai ro . i » 
Si^on bt*came uttnehed to tlse covirt, Imv:i 
seems to have gathered rouiul nun 
nun and singing women"' (2 six. Ij; 

Solomon did the i^imc (Keel. li. 3), iddmg to 
the luxury of his court by his pairon ige d 
art, and obtaining a reputation himi^df as 
mean comp<>ser (I Iv. 32). But the 
Temple was the great scluwd of mode, siui if 
WM oottsecratcii ta Rs highest service in the 
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worship of Jehovah. Before, however, the 
elaborate arrangrcuicnto had been made by 
David for the temple choir, there mu^tt have 
been a considerable body of musiclana 
throughout the country (2 Sam. vl. 5), and 
in the procession which accompanied the ark 
fi-om the house of Obededom, the Levites, 
with Chenanlah at their head, who hud ac- 
quired skill from previous training, played 
on psalteries, harps, and cymbals, to the 
words of the psalm of thanksgiving which 
David had composed for the occasion (1 Chr. 
^v. xvi.). It is not improbable that the 
Levites all along had practised music and 
that some musical service was part of the 
worship of the tabernacle. The position 
which tliey occupied among the other tribes 
naturally favoured the cultivation of an art 
which is essentially characteristic of a leisurely 
and peaceful life. The three great divisions 
of the tribe had each a representative family 
in the choir, Asaph himself appears to have 
played on the cymbals (1 Chr. xvi, 5), and 
this was the case with the other leaders 
(I Chr. XV. 19), perhaps to mark the time 
more distinct ly, while the rest of the baud 
played on psalteries and harps. The singers 
were distinct from both, ns is evident in Ps. 
Iwiii. 2'), *Mhe singers went before, the 
lil.iyers on instruinentsi followed after, in the 
niid*'t of the d.uu'iels playing with timbrels.” 
'1‘iie “ players on in*»truments ” were the 
pej formers upon stringed instriunents, like 
til* ps.iltery and harp. The “ playcj *•’ on in- 
strurnen'** ” in Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, were different 
fr<»in thr'-c last, and were properly p’^»ers or 
pfi to? HUMS uu perloiated wind-'n''i uinents 
I K. i. -10). “ The damsels playing wdth 
tiinhidrt" (romp. I Chr. xiii. 8) seem to 
H’.dn ate tiuU women to(*k part in the temple 
t lu ir. 'I »u‘ tnini]>els, which arc mentioned 
aniMiu' tin* insii uinents iilayed before the ark 
w t lii'. 'ioi. 8;, appear tu have been reserve?! 

the piiesis alone (I ('hr. xv. 21, xvi, G). 
As ihey w're aNo used in royal proelaiua- 
fems .;2 K. xi. H), they were probably in- 
ii luled lo j»ei ft. Mb by way of symlml the 
: wf Jehovali, the throcvatic king of 

!((“• pe..|d*\ aw well as to soumi the alarm 
ji.roe.st Ills tnfinies ^2 Ohr. xiii. 12).— In 
riM' p( i\ ae as w<ll as in the rtdigious life of 
iju* Hebrews mnsie hold a pnnninent place, 
lb*' kings bud their court musjoians (Keel. 
)i N ; w Uh lH-wj»iled their death (2 Chr, xxxv, 
and in the luxurious limes of the later 
(uoiMfciiy *h,e elfeiuinatc gaUiinu of Israel, 
r«'* kijig with perfimies and strelehcxl upon 
ih<Mr vouches of ivory, were wont ut their 
banquets to accompany the nong with the 
tinkiuig the pnaltery or guitar (Am. vi. 
and amused tbcmfelveg with deviling 


musical instruments while their nation was 
perishing. But while music was thus mode 
to minister to debauchery and excess, it was 
the legitimate expression of mirth and glad- 
ness, and the indication of peace and pro- 
sperity. It W'as only when a curse was upon 
the land that the prophet could say, ** the 
mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them 
that rejoice endeth, the Joy of the harp 
ceaseth, they shall not drink wine with a 
song” (Is. xxiv, 8, 9). The bridal proces- 
sions as they passed through the streets were 
accompanied with music and song (Jer. vii. 
34), and these ceased only when the land 
was desolate (Es. xxvi. 13). The music of 
the banquets was accompanied with songs 
and dancing (Luke xv. 25). The triumphal 
jwocespions which celebrated a victory were 
enlivened by minstrels and singers (Ex. xv. 
1, 20; Judg. V. 1, xi. 34 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 
xxi. 11 ; 2 Chr. xx. 28 ; Jud. xv. 12, 13), 
and on extraordinary occasions they even 
accompanied armies to battle. Besides songs 
of triumph there were also religious songs 
(Is, XXX. 29 ; Am. v. 23 ; Jam. v. 13), 
“ songs of the temple ” (Am. viii. 3), and 
songs which were sung in idolatrous worship 
(Ex. xxxii. 18). Love songs are alluded to 
in Pa. xlv. title, and Is. v. 1. There were 
also the doleful songs of the funeral proces- 
sion, and the wailing chant of the mourners 
who wont about the streets, the professional 
** keening ” of those who were skilful in 
lamentation (2 Chr. xxxv. 25 ; Eccl. xii. 5; 
,Icr. ix. 17-20 ; Am. v. 16). The grape 
gatherers sang as they gathered in the vint- 
age, and the wine-presses were trodden with 
the shout of a song (Is, xvi, 10 ; Jer. xlviii. 
33) ; the women sang as they toiled at the 
mill, and on every occasion the land of the 
Hebrews during their national prosperity was 
a land of music and melody. — The instru- 
ments of music which have been represented 
our version by some modern word, are 
j treated umler their respective titles. 

I MUSTARD occurs in Matt. xiii. 31, xvii, 
20 ; Mark iv. 31 ; Luke xiii. 19, xvii. 6. 
The mustard- tree of Scripture is maintained 
by Dr. Hoyle to be the Salvadora persica^ 
which he supposes to be the same as the tree 
called Kltardal (the Arabic for mustard), 
seeds of which are cmploj’cd throughout 
Syria as a substitute for mustard, of which 
they have the taste and properties. ThU 
tree is found all along the banks of tbi 
Jordan, near the lake of Tiberias, and near 
Damascus, and is said to bo generally re- 
cognised In Syria as the mustox'd-tree of 
Scripture. But notwithstanding all that hat 
been adducetl by Dr. Koyle in support of hia 
argument, it will bo well to eomdder wtietbov 
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Bom«.. iinustafd-pliuii {SwapU) may not after aiao whieh the mustard-plant attains te 
all l^' the muetard-tree of the parable. The Palestine. In their journey firom J'^ysan to 
objection commonly made against any Sinapis Atiyeloun, In Uie Jordan ralley, they crossed 
being the idant of the parable Is, that the a small plain very thickly covered u ith her* 
seed grew Jnto **a tree," or» as St. Luke has hage, particularly the mustard-plant, which 
it, •* a great tree," in the branches of which reached as high as their horses* hcmN. Dr. 
the fowls of the air are said to come and Thomson also says ho has seen the W'iM 
lodge. Nowin answer to the above objec- Mustard on the rhh plain of Akkur as tall 
tion it is urged with great trtitli, that the as the horse and tbe rider. If then, ths 
eapression is figurative and Oriental, and wild plant on the rich plain of Akk»r grows 
tl&at in a proverbial simile no literal accuracy as high as a man on horseback, it might 
is to be expected. It is an error, for which attain to the same or a greater heiglit when 
the language of Scripture is not accountable, in a cultivated garden. The exj>re8sion 
to assert, as Dr. Royle and some others have ** which is indeed the least of all sct ils,'* is 
done, that the passage implies that birds in all probability hyperbolical, to dejiote a 
built their nests ” in the tree, tlie Greek very small seed indeed, as there are many 
word has no such meaning, the word merely seeds which are smaller than mustard, 
means "to settle or rest upon** any thing **The Lord in his popular teaching,** says 
for a longer or shorter time; nor is there Trench (Aofes on jParabUs^ 108), "adhered 
any oeeasion to suppose that the expression to the popular langnage;" and the mustard* 


** fowls of the air ’* denotes any other than 
the onialler iMjesforfol kinds, linnets, finches, 
expilaiiatloa Sa prol^y the 
the birda come andaettied 
' €a 0»iii«stod*^aat ibr tbe sake of the seed, 
d^'wlikb they are fond. Again, what* 
#T«r the Skm^ may be, it is expressly said 
to be a herb, or more properly a garden 
herb." Irby and Wangles mention the large 












iiimpU Nipra* 


seed was used proverbially Co may* 

thing very minute. w / ^ 

betwseett XiLtm and fiCAUOUHuasMlt,. ..Vb 
Mnd to 1 Xaoa, aw. Sift . tliat It vna thoiMr. 
deneo of a Jewidi popolatlon* ^ 

MT'RA, an Smpmrtaot town in ‘L'ieii,fia4 
interesting to ns aa tbe plaee whore St. 
on his voyage to Borne (Acts sxviU5), vu 
removed from the AdramytUaa Ship vrliJeh 
had brought him firom Caesarea, and entered > 
the Alexandrian ship In srhtch he vras vnMked 
on the coast of Mal[|a. Myra (ealted Semkra 
by the Greeks) Is remarkable sli|| for ;ita 
remains of varlotis periods of Idsiery. 

MY mill, is mentioned in Ex. xxx. 1t3t ah 
one of the ingredients of the ** oil of holy 
ointment;" In £sth. ii. 13, as one of the 
subiitances used in the purlfl<»tloii ^ smmen ; 
in l»s, xlv. 8, rrov. vii. 17, and in several 
passages in Caniicies, ns a perfuma; The 
Srcck occurs in Matt. il. 11 amongst., thaj' 
gifts brought by the wise men to tbd Ittlhilt 
Jesus, and in Mark ny. 23, it is said thfif 
** wiue mingled with myrrh *’ was otteyed to, 
but refused by, our Xgwd on the enisib Myrrh 
was also used for embatminir fsetyiniM xix* 
39, and Herod, ii. 30). The 

I mprrha^ which produces iHe mynft: 
fueree^has a wood and 
strong odour ; the gtem whhdt- 
tbe hark is at ftmC oily, but be ea is»g ;|(iagd by 
exiKwure to the air: it beWngs jU» U^.||^dkt4. 
order Terobinthaetaii, For tha 
with myrrh," ae» Oaw* 
mentloDod bi the A* V* ift Oaii# 

^ii. r a ' < 

1 ^ (k la MftaSr'TOWi "ftt 
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ciinnot sijfnify •• myrrh,” wlilch i» not pro- 
iluccd in PaleMtinc. There can be no doubt 
tiiat the Hebrew lot, the Arabic ladan, tho 
(ircek Xr'i^avov, tho Latin and English /«- 
(fanum, arc Identical. 



Mifrrha. 


MYRTLE is mentioned in Xeh. viii. i5 ; 
Is. xlt. 10, Iv. 13 ; Zech. i. 8, 10, 11. The 
modern Jews still adorn with myrtle the 
booths and sheds at the hVast of Tabernacles. 
Fi>niirrly, as we learn from Nehorniah (viii. 

I A), myrties jrrew on the hills about Jeru- 
Milem. ** On Oliset,” says Dean Stanley, 

nothing is to be seen but the olive and 
the hg tree : *’ or. «v>ine of the hills, however, 
near Jeru^aloui, llasseUjuist observed the 
inyrile. Dr. IloohiT says it i.s not uncom- 
mon in Samaria and tialiloe. "1 he Myrtus 
mmmnvi. U the kind denoted by tbc Hebrew 

MYS'IA (Act’S wi. T, 8) Avas the region 
alK>iit tho frontier of the province* of Asia j 
and Ithhynia. I'he term is evidently usod 
In tin ethuologi'.?al, uol a political sense. 


N aMMATI [lorcHtu ss). 1, One of the four 
W'oinch \vbt>8e naiues are preserved in 
the recorl:}* of the world before tho Fl^od ; 
alt <e-aeept Eve being Oainites, She wa.s 
daugUtor Of Lam^ch by his wife Zillah, an«l 
•«i8ter« AS !a expressly mentioned, to Tubnicairi 

fciMii). TL r- 


(Gen. Iv. 22 only). — 2. Mother of king lie* 
hoboam (I K. xiv. 21, 31 ; 2 Chr. xii. 13). 
On each occasion she is distinguished by the 
title “ the (not * an,’ as in A. V.) Ammonite.” 
She was therefore one of the foreign women 
whom Solomon took into his establishment 
(1 K. xi. 1). 

NA'AMAH, one of the towns of Judah in 
the district of the lowland or Shefelah (Josh. 
XV. 41). 

NA*AMAN {plcasrtntrif^ss), 1. •* Naaman 
the Syrian ” (Luke iv. 27). A Jewish tradi- 
tion, at least as old as tiic time of Josephus, 
and which may ACry Avell be a genuine one, 
identities him Avith the archer whose arrow, 
whether at random or not, struck Aluib with 
his mortal w’ound, and thus “gave deliver- 
ance to Syria.” The expression in 2 K. v. 
1 is remarkable — ” because that by him Je- 
hovah had given deliverance to Syria.” The 
most natural explanation perhaps is that 
Naaman, in delivering Ms country, had killed 
one who was the enemy of Jehovah not less 
than he was of Syria. Whatever the par- 
ticular exploit referred to was, it had ^ven 
Naaman a great position at the court of Ben- 
hadad. Ho w^as commander-in-chief of the 
army, and was nearest to the person of the 
king, whom he accompanied officially, and 
supported, when he went to worship in the 
temple of Rimmon (vcr. 18), lie was afflicted 
with a leprosy of the white kind (ver. 27), 
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which had hitherto defied oare. The circam< nation (xxt. 29). At thU monirnt, aa It 
etaneee of hla Tislt to Elisha are related else- would seem» Abi^l appeared, tbrrw herself 
where. [£u8HA,p. I5fi.] — B. One of the family on her fhoe beihre him, and poured forth her 
of Bepjamin who came down to Egypt with petition in langnage which both in form and 
Jacob, as read in Gen. xlri. 91. He was expression almost assomes the tone of poetry, 
the eon of Bela, and head of the (ismllj of 8he returns with the news of Darid^e recan- 
the Naamitea. (Ntim. xxri. 40 ; 1 Chr. rlii. tatUm of his tow* Nabal is then in at the 

a, 4). height of htsjrgiss, and his wifo dared not 

iUA*llATHITE, the gentOie name of oos imnnl^Vlitm stther hli dnnger or his 
Boji^ar the Kaamathits (Job espi^ (old 

l» XX. t, xlli. 9). There is no himboUi. Tlio shhiplH 
r^diisr trass of this nam r ei i se i ..io n annis of thUi.whi^^ 

' town whence It is deilTed, is nnknown. orer^him. "Hii hssA dM Wf thuSlnb >nd 
NArBAL /jfbef; was a sheepmaster on the As bsoame as a Hone.** It was as tf a strobe 


confines of Judaea and the desert, in that 
part of the country which bore from ite great 
conqueror the name of Caleb (1 Sam. xxx* 
14, xxT. 8). His residence was on the 
southern Carmel, in the pasture lands of 
Maon. His wealth, as might be expected 
frmn his abode, consisted chiefly of sheep and 
goats. It was the custom of the shepherds 
to drive them into the wild downs on the 
slopes of Carmel; and it was whilst they 
were on one of these pastoral excursions, 
that they met a band of outlaws, who showed 
them unexpected kindness, protecting them 
by day and night, and never themselves com* 
mitting any depredations (1 Earn. xxv. 7, 15, 
16). Once a year there was a grand ban- 
quet, on Curmel, “ like the feast of a king 
(xxv, 2, 4, 36). It was on one of these occa- 
sions that Nabal came across the path of the 
man to whom he owes his place in history. 
Ten youths from the chief of the freebooters 
approached hhu with a triple salutation — 
enumerated the services of their master, and 
ended by claiming, with a mixture of cour- 
tesy and defiance, characteristic of the East, 
“whatsoever cometh into thy hand for thy 
servants and ferr thy son David. “ The great 
sheepinastcr was not disposed to recognise 
this unexpected (parental relation. On hear- 
ing the demand of the ten petitioners, he 
broke out into fury, “ Who Is David ? and 
who is the son of Jesse 1 ** — “ What runaway 
slaves aie these to interfere with ray own 
domestic arrangements!” (xxv. 10, 11). 
The moment that the messengers were gone, 
the shepherds that stood by perceived the 
danger that their master and themselves 
would incur. To Nabal himself they durst 
not speak (xxv. 17). To hU wife, as to the 
good angel of the household, one of the shep- 
herds to]d the state of affairs. She, with 
the offerings usual on such occasions, loaded 
the asses of Nabars targe establishment— 
herself mounted one of them, and, with her 
attendants running before her, rode down, 
the hill towards David^s encampment. David 
had alrcadT made the fktal vow of exterml- | 


of atpapleaLf or parm^ndb had IhUea upon 
him. Ten daya ho Uliqptfod, “and the J^otd 
sniott Kabal, and he died “ (xxr. 37, J8). 

KA'BOTli^ victim of Ahab and jcxebe!, 
was the owner of a amaU vineyard at Jexro^ 
close to the royal palaea of Ahab (1 K. xxi. 
1, 2). It thus became an object of desire to the 
king who offered an equivalent in money, or 
another vineyard, in exchange for this. Na- 
both, in the indejiendent spirit of a Jewish 
landholder, refOsed. “ Jehovah forbid it to 
me that I should give the inheritance of my 
^athers onto thee.” Ahab was cowed by 
his reply; but the proud spirit of Jexcbcl 
was roused. Slic took the matter into her 
•wn hands. A solemn fast was proclaimed 
s on the announcement of some great calu- 
fnity. Naboth was “ set on high ” in the 
;iubUc place of Samaria : tw'o men of worth- 
css character accused him of having “cursed 
God and the king.” He and his chiUinu 
3 ITix. 26) were dragged out of the city 
and dcsj>atcbed the same night. The place 
rf execution there, was by the large tank or 
reservoir, which still remains on the slope of 
.he uni of Hamaria, Immediately outside the 
allH. The usual punishment tor blasphemy 
was enforced. Naboth and his w^us wcic 
atoned; and the blood from Uicir woumU 
(town into the waters of the tank 
N A BUCHODi »NO'.SOK. [ Nreveu » x- 

AR], 

NA»CIION^S nrUESHlNG-rhOOIt, the 
dace at which the ark had arrived In its 
irogress from KiijHtb-jearim to Jerusalem, 
rhen Usaah lont his life in hU too hXTiiiy 
seal for Sts satoty (3 Sam. ri, 6). 

NA'CIfOK. [NAJtoft.l 
NA'DAlB {Khtrai), J. The eldest sen of 
Uron and Elisbeba, (Ex. vi. 28 ; Nunx^^ iii. 
). He, his fatb4!;r «nd brother, and eerenty 
M men of laruel were lad mi from the midst 
►f the assembkd pctqde (Ex. xxiv. I), and 
were spommanded th atoy and worship God 
“ ator Off;” bHnw Bw kffiy summit of fiinal, 
where Hoses wws to come near to the 
Ix»rd. (Un l) Nodah and 
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kiin brother wore f^irtick (load before the eano- SSeruUh and Ailgail were steters of Darfd 
tuary by flro from the r.ord. Their offence and the other cLildron of Jease. The qnea- 
was kindling tlic incense in their ceneera tion then aiiaea. How oould Abigail have 
with ** atrunge ’* Are, t.r., not taken Ar(M|a been at the aame time daughter of Nahaah 
that which burned r>crpetually (Lev. iC and sister to the children of Jeaae T To this 
18) on the altar. — O. King Jcrobom*s soBt two Answers may be given ; — 1. The nni* 
who succeeded to the throne of Israel B.e. veraal tradition of the Rabbis that Nahasit 
and reigned two years (1 K. nv. 85-3t). and Jesse were identical. 3. That Nabash 
At the siege of Qlbbethon a qons|draey broke was the king of the Ammonites, ard that the 
in ^iOie midst of the *nny» and the king same woman had first been his wif. or eoncu- 
iMid iiilll hy Bfiasha, a man of XssOObar. bfne^^ which capacity she had given birth 
KAO*0B» one of the aneestors of Ghrist to Abigail and Zerulah — and aftersrards wife 
(Lukeiti. 38). It represents Uie Ileb. iVbpoA to Jesse, and the mother of his children. 

(1 Chr. lii. 7). Nogge must have lived a^ut NA'IlATH, one of the ** dnkes ** or pby- 
the time of Onias I., and the commencement larchs 1% the land of Edom, eldest son of 
of the Macedonian dynasty. Rcuel the son of Esau (Gen. xzxvi. 18, 17 : 


NAlf*ALAL, one of the cities of Zebuhin, 
given with its ** suburbs** to the Merarite 
Levitca (Josh. xxL 38). It Is the same 
which in Josh. xix. 15 is inaccurately gi%'cn 
in the A. V. as NAtiALLAt., the Hebrew being 
in both cases identical. Elsowb-^re it is called 
Naiialol (Jndg. I. 30). The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud asserts that Nahalal was in post-biblical 
times called Mahlul ; and this is identifled 
with the modern Jfo/w/, a village in the 
plain of Ksdraelon. 

XAllATdKh {iorrrtits of Gofl)^ one of the 
halUng'places of Israel in the latter part of 
their progress to Canaan (Num. xxi. 19). 
It lay *• beyond,** that Is, north of the Arnon 
(ver. 13), and between Matlanah and Dumoth, 
(he next after Bamoth being risg..b. Its 
sotme seems to imply that it was a stream or 
wady, and it is not impossibly pirser-ed in 
that of the Wadjf whit U i ans into 

the itojeb, the ancient Arnon, a short dis- 
tance to the cast of the place at which the 
road between Kabba and Arocr crosses the 
ravine of the latter river. 

NAIVALGL. 

NA'IIASIX {serpeftt). X. King of the Am- 
monites, who dictated to the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Qilead that cruel altcrnati%’e of the 
loss of their right eyes or slavery, which 
roused the swift wrath of Saul, and caused 
the destruction of the Anunonite force (1 
Sam. zi. I, 2-11)^ «Nnha«h** would seem 
to hare bilen the title of the king of the 
Ammonites rather than the name of an indi* 
viduat. Kahash the Ihthcr of Hanun had 
rendered David some special and valuable 
scrrice, which David was anxious for an 
opportunity, of requiting (3 Bam. x. 2).— g. 
A mentionf^ once <mly (2 Bam. xvU. 

38) la smting the parentage of Amaaa, the 
commander • In * chief Abafaom^s jwmy. 
Anuum hi there scild lb have been |^;epn of 
a certain TUtra, Ab^nil, f dangbter. of 
Kahash, and' .Ih8. 

letMMlhgy Hi t €3icr. tL ^ 


.1 Chr. I. 37). 

NA'HOR, the name of two persons In^^the 
family of Abraham. — l. His grandfather: 
the son of Scrug and father of Tcrah (Gen. 
xi. 22-25). — 2. Grandson of the preceding, 
son of Tetuh and brother of Abraham an<l 
II.»ran (Gen. xl. 26, 27). The order of the 
^ of the family of Terah is not improbably 
in veiled in the narrative; in which case 
Nuhor, instead of being younger than Abra- 
ham, was really older, lie married Milcah, 
the daughter of his brother Huran ; and 
when Abraham and Ix>t migrated to Canaan, 
Nahor remained behind in the land of his 
birth, on the eastern side of the Euphrates. 
Like Jacob, and also like Ishmacl, Nahor was 
the father of twelve sons, and further, as in 
the case of Jacob, eight of them were the 
children of his wife, and four of a concubine 
(Gen. xxii. 21-2-i). Special care is taken in 
speaking of the legitimate branch to specify 
its descent from Milcah — “ the son of Milcah, 
which she bare unto Nahor.’* It was to this 
pure and unsullied race that Abraham and 
)tcl>ekah in turn had recourse for wives for 
their sons. But with Jacob's flight from 
Ilaran the intercourse ceased. 

NAII’SIION, or NAASirON, son of Am. 
minadab, and prince of the children of Judah 
(as he is styled in the genealogy of Judah, 
1 Chr. ii. IH>) at the time of the first number 
ing in the wilderness (Exod. vi. 28 ; Num. I. 
7, dec.). His sister, Elisheba, was wife to 
.Aaron, and his son, Salmon, was husband to 
Knhnb after the taking of Jericho. He died 
in the wilderness according to Num. xzvL 
C4, 65. 

NA'nUM (consolation). Nahum the El- 
koshito,” the seventh in order at the minor 
propels. His personal history is quite nil* 
known. The site of Blkosh, his native plaae, 
is disputed, some pls^g it In QelUeo, others 
in Assyria* Those who maintain ^ latter 
asaume that the prophet’s parenta wnrt 
eacriid into fiaptfvity by Tigiafk^jgUoaer, snA 
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that the prophet was born at the Tillage of 
Alknshy on the east bank of the Tigris, two 
miles north of Mosul. But there is nothing 
in the prophecy of Nahum to indicate that it 
was written in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Nineveh, and in full view of the scenes 
which are depicted, nor is the language that 
of an exile in an enemy's country. No allu- 
sion is made to the captivity ; while, on the 
other hand, the imagery is such as would be 
natural to an inhabitant of Palestine (i. 4), 
to whom the rich pastures of Bashan, the 
vineyards of Carmel, and the blossom of 
bunon, were emblems of all that was luxu- 
riant and fertile. The language employed in 
1. 15, ii. 2, is appropriate to one who wrote 
for his countrymen in their native land. In 
fact the sole origin of the theory that Nahum 
flourished in Assyria is the name of the village 
Alkush, which contains his supposed tomb, 
and from its similarity to Elkosh was appa- 
rently selected by mediaeval tradition as a 
shrine for pilgrims. The date of Nahum’s 
prophecy can be determined with as Little 
precision as his birth-place. It is, however, 
certain that the prophecy was written before 
the final downfall of Nineveh, and its capture 
by the Modes and Chaldaeans (cir. b,c. 625). 
The allusions to the Assyrian power imply 
that it was still unbroken (i. 12, ii. 13, 14, 
lii. 15-17). It is most probable that Nahum 
flourished in the latter half of the reign of 
Ilczckiah, and wrote his prophecy either in 
Jerusalem or its neighbourhoo<l. The sub- I 
ject of the prophecy is, in accordance with | 
the superscription, “ the burden of Nineveh,” | 
the destruction of which he predicts. 

NATN, a village of Galilee, tlie gate of 
which is made illustrious by the raising of 
the widow’s son (Luke vii. 12). The modern j 
iWi»‘ is situated on the north-western edge 
of the “ Little Ilermon,” or Jihpl-fd^Duhy^ 
where the ground falls into the plai.n of Lh- 
draelon. The entrance to the place, where 
our Saviour met the funeral, must probably 
always have been up the steep ascent from 
the plain ; and here, on the west side of 
the Tillage, the rock is full of sepulchral 
eaves. 

NA'IOTII, or more fully, ” Naioth in Ha- 
mah ; ” a place in which Samuel and David 
took refuge together, after the latter had 
made his escape from the jealous fury of 
Saul (1 Sam. xix. 18, 19, 22, 23, xx. 1). It 
Is evident from ver. 18, that Naloth was not 
actually in Karaah, Samuers habitual resi- 
dence. In its corrected form the name sig- 
nlfles ** habitations,” and probably means the 
huts or dwellings of a school or college of 
prophets over which Samuel presided, as 
KHidia did over tb^se at Gilgsl and Jericho. 


NANETA. The last mot of Antioohus £pi« 
phancs wae hia attempt to plunder the temple 
of Nanca at Blymais, whieh had been en- 
riched by the gifts and trophies of Alexander 
the Great (1 Macc. vi. 1-4 ; 2 Maco. i. 18-16). 
The Persian goddess Nanca is appai cntly the 
Moon-goddess. 

NA'OMl, the wife of EUmelcch, and mother- 
in-law of llnth (Ruth 1. 2, Ac., ii. 1, Ac., 
iii. 1, iv, 3, Ac.). The name is derived from 
a root sigrnifying sweetness or pleasantness ; 
w'hence we read : — ” Call me not Naomi 
(pleasant), call me Mara (bitter) .... why 
call ye mo Naomi when Jehovah had testified 
against me t ” 

NA'PIIISII, the last but one of the sons of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31). The 
tribe descended from Nodab was siib<lucd by 
the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half of 
the tribe of Manasseh, when they made war 
with the Ilagaritcs, with Jetur, and 
and Nodab” (1 Chr. v. 10). 

NAPII'TALI [wrestfiny). The fifth son of 
Jacob; the second child borne to him by Hil- 
hah, Rachel's slave. Ilis birth and the be- 
stowal of his name arc recorded in (icn. xxx. 
8: — “and Rachel said 'wrestlings (or con- 
tortions— of Cod liavc I wit‘.-tlrd 
{niphtalti) with my sister ami liavo pre- 
vailed.* And she callcrl bis uairn* Naphtali." 
At the migration to E?j>pl four .s(ins are .it- 
tributetl to Naphtaii ((icn. xlvi. 2 4 ; l.\. i. 
4; 1 Clir, vii. 13). When the censvi*, was 
taken at Mount Sinai the tribe nurjib^rid no 
less than 53,400 fighting men (Nam. i. IJ, 
ii. 30)> But when the bordcr.s of lue 
mised Land were reached, its numb* 
reduced to 45,400 (Num. xxvi 4S-5b;. in(r- 
ing the march through the wildcrnc'S N.ipb- 
tali occupied a position on the nottb of tii* 
Sacred Tent with Dan and A*<hi r (Nn 
25-31). In the apportionment of the lus-i, 
tlic lot of Naplitali was encb)''e<i in thro.‘ 
p-i<U'S by those of t»lher tribes, (ni iiu* vM -t 
lay Asher; on the south ZrbuIaTi, atol tht 
east the trans-jordanic Mana-^^^en. ‘i ln* noi tb 
terminated with the ravine of the /.rVa'ay oi 
Loonies, and opened into the spb ndid \ i!l. y 
which separates the two i ringed <.'f Ix lumm. 
The south Iwundavy was inobwhly vr ry 
the same as that wdiieh at a later timo f-op.*- 
rated Upper from Lower Galiicc. In the 
reign of Pekah king of Israel (cir. n.r. 
Tiglatb-Pilcser overran the whole of ilie 
north of Israel, swept off the population, and 
bore them away to Assyria. But though the 
history of the tribe of NaphtuU ends Inuc, 
yet under the title of Oai.ilkk the district 
whieh they had formerly oecuph d was 
lined to become in every way far moro i i - 
portant than it had ever before been. 
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NAPH^ALlp MOUNT. The moantaiiious 
dletriet whieh fonned the main part of the 
inheritanoe of Naphtall (Josh. ax. 7), aniswcr- 
ing to ** Mount Ephraim" in the centre 
and Mount Judah" in the south of Pa- 
lestine. 

NAPH'TUHlMp a Mizraite nation or tribe* 
mentioned only in the account of the descen- 
dants of Noah (Oen. x. 13; 1 Chr. 1. 11). 
If we may judge from their position in the 
list of the Mizraites* the Naphtuhlm were 
probably settled at first, either In Egypt or 
immediately to the west of it. 

NARCIS*SITS, a dweller at Rome (Rom. 
xTi. 1 1)* some members of whose household 
were known as Christians to St. Paul. Some 
have assumed the identity of this Narcissus 
with the secretary of the Emperor Claudiaa ; 
but this is quite uncertain. 

NAKD. [Spikenaud.] 

NA'TIIAN {a ffiver). 1. An eminent He- 
brew prophet in the reigns of David and 
Solomon. He first appears in the consulta- 
tion with David about the building of the 
Temple (2 Sara. vii. 2, 3, 17). lie next 
comes forward as the reprover of David for 
the sin with Bathsheba ; and his famous apo- 
logue on the rich man and the ewe lamb, 
which is the only direct example of his pro- 
phetic power, shows it to have been of a 
very high order (2 Sam. xii. 1-12). On the 
birth of Solomon he was either specially 
charged with giving him his name, jKoruAn, 
or else with his education (2 Sam. xii. 25). 
At any rate, in tiie last years of David, it is 
Nathan who, by taking the side So-jmon, 
turned the scale in his favoiir. lie advised | 
Bathsheba ; ho himself ventured to enter the 
loyal presence with a remonstrance against 
the king^s apathy ; and at David's request ho 
assisted in the inauguration of Solomon (IK. 
i. 8, 10, n, 22, 23, 24, 32, 34, 38, 45). 
This is the lust time that we hear directly of 
his intervention in the history. Ho left two 
works liehind him — ^ Life of David (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29), and a Life of Solomon ^2 Chr. ix. 
29). The last of these may have been in- 
complete, as we cannot be sure that he out- 
lived Solomon. But the biography of David 
by Nathan is, of all the Io8s<mi which anti- 
quity, sacred or profane* has sustained, the 
most deplorable. His gt*ave is shown at 
Hulhuti near Hehroii.^-4l* A son of David; 
one of the four who were bom to him by 
Bathsheba (1 Chr. yii. 8 ; comp. xiv. 4, and 
2 Sam* V. 14). Nithau s^pears U> h^ve 
iataa m jiart in ttsa avetits pf his flather*a or 
lie is hiteraatlAg to us 
Ails,; toroAtUmti 
it Jos0ph in' we :|:eiiefttogy of. St. Luhd (lii. 
ll).-*-4l, flon»«r biVdberV«<oimoftliencni« 


hers of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiU. 86 ; 1 
Chr. xi. 88). 

NATHAN'AEL, a disciple of Jesus Christ 
eonocruing whom, under that name at least, 
we learn from Scripture litt!e more than his 
birthplace, Cana of Galilee (John xxl. 2), 
and bis simple truthful character (John i. 
47). The name does not occur in the first 
three Gospels. But it is commonly believed 
that Nathanael and Bartholomew are the 
same person. The evidence for that belief is 
as follows: St. John, who twice mentions 
Nathanael, never introduces the name of Bar- 
tholomew at all. St. Matt. x. 3 ; St. Mark 
iii. 18; and St. Luke vi. 14, all speak of 
Bartholomew, but never of Nathanael. It 
may be, that Nathanael was the proper name, 
and Bartholomew (son of Tholmai) the sur- 
name of the same disciple, just as Simon was 
called Bar-Jona, and Joses, Barnabas. It was 
Philip who first brought Nathanael to Jesus, 
just as Andrew bad brought his brother 
Simon ; and Bartholomew is named by each 
of the first three Evangelists immediately 
after Philip, while by St. Luke be is coupled 
with Philip precisely in the same way as 
Simon with his brother Andrew, and James 
with bis brother John. 

NAZ'ARENE, an inhabitant of Nazareth. 
This appellative is applied to Jesus in many 
passages in the N. T. Its application to Jesus, 
in consequence of the providential arrange- 
ments by which Ilis parents were led to take 
up their abode in Nazareth, was the filling 
out of the predictions in which the promised 
Messiah is described as a ATcfser, i.e. a shoots 
sprout y of Jesse, a humble and despised de- 
scendant of the decayetl royal family. When- 
ever men spoke of Jesus as the Nazarenc, 
they either consciously or unconsciously pro- 
nounced one of the names of the predicted 
Messiah, a name indicative both of his royal 
descent and hia humble condition. Once 
(Acts xxiv. 5) the term Nazarmes is applied 
to the followers of Jesus by way pf contempt. 
The name still exists In Arabic as the ordi- 
nary designation of Christians, 

NAZ'ARETH, the ordinary residence of 
our Saviour, is not mentioned in the O. T., 
hut occurs first in Matt, ii. 23. * It derives 
its celebrity fh>m its connexion with the his- 
tory of Christ, and in that respect has a hold 
on the imagination and (helings of men which 
it shares only with Jerusalem and Bethlehem* 
It is situated among the hills which oonsti* 
tuto the south ridges of Lebanon, just before 
they sink down into the Plain of Eedraeloiu 
Of the identification of the ancient site there 
eaii he do doubt. The name of the pmeat 
viU8gp.M.e«i-JVi(iiitreA, the same, Uierefeve, M 
of old I H is formed on a hill or vmnnUiM 
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(Luka It. 39) ; it U within the limits of the 
pTOTinee of Galilee (Mark i. 9) ; it is near 
Cana, according to the implication in John ii. 
1, 3» 11 ; a precipice exists in the neighbour- 
hood (Lnke !▼. 29) ; and, finally, a scries of 
testimonies reach iMck to Eusebius, the father 
of Church history, which represent the place 
as haring occupied an invariable position, 
i^e modern Nasareth belongs to the better 
class of eastern villages. It has a population 
of 3000 or 4000 ; a few are Mohammedans, 
the rest Latin and Greek Christians. The 
origin of the disrepute in which Nazareth 
stood (John i. 47) is not certainly known. 
All the inhabitants of Galilee were looked 
upon with contempt by the people of Judaea 
because they spoke a ruder dialect, were less ; 
cultivated, and were more exposed by their j 
position to contact with the heathen. But I 
Nazareth laboured under a special oppro- I 
brium, for it was a Galilean and not a south- | 
cm Jew who asked the reproachful question 
whether “ any goo<l thing ** could come from | 
that source. — Among the “holy places*' 
which the legends have sought to connect with 
events in the life of Christ, two localities are of 
special interest. One of these is the “ Foun- 
tain of the Virgin,** situated at the north- 
eastern extremity of the town, where, accord- 
ing to one tradition, the mother of Jesus 
received the angeVs salutation (Luke i. 23). 
Tfhe other place is that of the attempted Pre- 
cipitation. Above the town are several rocky 
ledges over which a person could not be 
thrown without almost certain destruction. 
But there Is one very remarkable precipice, 
almost perpendicular, and forty or fifty feet 
high, near the Maronlto church, Avhich may 
well be supposed to be the identical one over 
which His infuriated townsmen attempted to 
hurl Jesus. 

NAZ'ARITE, more properly NAZ'IUITK I 
(one wpm'ated)^ one of either sex who was I 
bound by a vow of a peculiar kind to be set 
apart from others for the service of Gwl. 
ITie obligation was either for life or for a 
defined time. There is no notice in the Pen- 
tateuch of Naaarltes for life ; but the regu- 
^tions for the vow of a Nazarite of days are 
given Num. vl 1-21. The Nazarite, during 
the term of his consecration, was bmind to j 
abstain from wine, grapes, witii every pro- j 
ductlon of the rlne, and from every kind of 
intoxteating drink. He was forbidden to cut 
the hair of his head, or to approach any dead 
body, even that of his nearest relation. When 
the period of his vow was fulfilled, be was 
brought to the door of the tabernacle and 
was required to ofRsr a he lamb for a burnt- 
offering, a ewe-lamb for a sin-offering, and a 
ram for a peace-offering, with tbe usual oc- I 


companiments of peace-offerings (Lev* tU. 
12, 13) and of the offering made at the con- 
secration of priests (Ex. xxix. 2), “a basket 
of unleavened bread, cakes of fine flour min- 
gled with oil, and wafers of unleavened bread 
anointed with oil" (Num. vi. 13). He 
brought also a meat-offering and a drink- 
offering, which appear to have been presented 
by themselves as a distinct act of service 
(vcr. 17). He was to cut off the hair of 
“ the head of his separation ** (that is, tbe 
hair which had grown during the pcriotl of 
his consecration) at tbe door of the tuber- 
nacle, and to put it into the fire under the 
sacrifice on the altar. The priest then placed 
upon his hands the sodden left shoulder of 
the ram, with one of the unleavened cakes 
and one of tbe wafers, and then took them 
again and waved them for a wave-offering. 
Of the Nazarites for life three arc mcntl'>ned 
in the Scriptures ; Samson, Samuel, and St. 
John the Baptist. The only one of these 
actually called a Nazarite is Samson. We 
do not know whether the vow fur life was 
ever voluntarily taken by the individtial. In 
all the cases mentioned in the sacred history, 
it was made by the parents before the birth 
of the Nazarite himself.— Of Uio two vow> 
recorded of St. Paul, that in Acts xviii. 18 
certainly cannot be regarded as a regului 
Nazarite vow. All that we are told of it is 
that, on his way from Corinth to Jcriisalcm, 
he “ shaved his head in Cenchreae, for he 
had a vow.*' It is most likely that it was a 
sort of vow, modified from the proper Na/.a- 
rite %o\v, which had come into use at this 
time amongst the religious Jews who had 
been visited by tdekness, or any other cala- 
mity. The other reference to a vow taken 
by St. Paul is in Acts xxl. 24, here we find 
the brethren at Jerusalem e.vhorting In’m tn 
take part with four Christiun.s who hud a 
vow on them, to sanctify (not purify ^ us iu 
A. V.) himself with them, and to ui 
charges with them, Uiat they might >^have 
their heads. It cannot be doubted iliai tip.** 
was a HiricUy legal Nazarite vow. — 'J he mean* 
ing of the Nazarite vow has b(*en regtirded nt 
different lights. It may be regarded as a;* 
act of self-ftacrifico. That it w as e^'^ontialiy 
a sacrifice of the person to the J.ord is ob- 
viously in accordance with the tertns of the 
Lxw .(Num. vi. 2). As the Nazarite was 
witness for the straitnoss of the Law, ns di.s* 
tinguished from tbe freedom of the Gospel, 
his sacrifice of himself was a submission in 
the letter of the rule. Its outward manifcHtu- 
tions were restraints and ccecntricitieii. The 
man was separated from his filsihren that he 
might be peculiarly devoted to the lA»rd« 
This was eonsistent with the puiiXMie n1 
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divine vrUdom for the time for which it WM wm eepecially under hit protection, and the 
ordained. great temple there (the modern Bin^Nimrud) 


NEAr'OLIS, In the place in northern 
Greece where Paul and hie aasociates Are 
landed in Europe (Acts xvi. 11) ; where, nc 
doubt, he landed also on his second visit to 
Macedonia (Acts xx. 1), and whence certainlj 
he embarked on liis last journey through that 
province to Troaa and Jerusalem (Acts xx 
G). Philippi being an inland town, XeapoliL 
was evidently the port, and is represented 
by the present Karalla, 

NEKAroTII, NEBAJ'OTII, the “first 
born of Ishmael ** (Gen. xxv. 13 ; 1 Chr. i 
21»), and father of a j)astoral tiibe naincf. 
after him, the “ rams of Xebuioth ** being 
mentioned by the prophet Isaiah (lx. 7) with 
the rtocks of Kedar. P'rom the days of Jerome 
this projilo had been identified with the Na- 
bathaean**, of whom Petra was the capital. 

NEl'BAT, the father of Jeroboam (1 K. xi. 
2(5, xii. 2, 15, &c.), is described as an Ephra- 
tlute, or P'phrainiite, of Zereda. 

NP.'BO, MOPNT, the mountain from which 
Moses took his first and last view of the 
Promised Land (DcMit. xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1). 
U is described as in the land of Moab ; fac- 
ing Jericho ; the head or summit of a moun- 
tain called the Pisgah ; but notwithstanding 
the minuteness of this description, no one 
lias yet sueceoded in pointing out any spot 
which answers to X’ebo. 

NE'HO. 1. A town of Ileuben on the 
caNteni side of Ju'daii (Xum. xxxii. 3, 33). 
In the remarkable proj)hccy adep^ed by 
I'^aiah (xv. *2) and Jeremiah (xlviii, 1, 22) 
concerning Moab, Nebo is mentioned in the 
same eonnexion as before, but in the hands 

Moab, Eusebius aud lerome identify it 
with NobaU or Keuath, and place it 8 miles 
south of lleshbon, where the ruins of c/- 
Ifabis aj>pear to stand at present. — 2. The 
children of X'eho returned from Babylon with 
Zeruhbabel (E/.r. ii. 29, x. 43 ; Nch. vii. 33). 
riie name oecxirs betv^ ren Bethel and Ai, and 
Lydda, which implies that it was situated in 
the territory of Benjamin to the N.W. of 
.BTiisalem. This is possibly the modern 
iieit-Nilhah^ about 12 miles N.W. by W. of 
Jerusalem, 8 from I.ydda. — 3, Nebo, which 
occurs both in Isaiah (xlvi. 1) and Jeremiah 
(xlviii, 1) as ibc name of a Chaldaean god, 
is a well known deity of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. He was tho god who presided 
over learning and letters. His general cha- 
racter corresponds to that of the Egyptian 
Thoth, the Crock Hermes and the Latin 
Mercury. Astronomically he is identified 
with the planet nearest tho sun. In Baby- 
lonia Nebo held a prominent place ft’om an 
early time. The ancient town of Borslppa 


waa dedicated to him from a very remote 
age. He was the tutelar god of the most 
important Babylonian kings, in whose names 
the word NaBu^ or X*ebo, appears as an ele- 
ment. 

NEBUCIIADNEZ^ZAR, or NEBUCIIAD- 
ItEZ'ZAR, the greatest and most powerful of 
the Babylonian kings. Ilis name is ex- 
plained to mean “Nebo is the protector 
against misfortune.*' lie was the son and 
successor of X’abopolassar, the founder of the 
Babylonian Empire. In the lifetime of his 
father, N^ebuchadiiezzar led an army against 
Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, defeated bin; 
at Carchemish (b.c. 605) in a great battle 
(Jer. xlvi. 2-12), recovered Cocle-syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Palestine, took Jerusalem (Dan. i. 
1,2), pressed forward to Egypt, and was en- 
gaged in that country or upon its borders 
when intelligence arrived which recalled him 
hastily to Babylon. X’^abopolassar, after reign- 
ng 21 years, had died, and the throne was 
racant. In some alarm about the succession 
he hurried back to the capital, accompanied 
only by his light troops ; and crossing the 
desert, probably by way of Tadmor or 
Palmyra, reached Babylon before any dis- 
turbance had arisen, and entered peaceably 
on his kingdom (b.c. 604). Within three 
years of Nebuchadnezzar’s first expedition 
into Syria and Palestine, disaffection again 
ihowed itself in those countries. Jehoiakim, 
who, although threatened at first with cap- 
•ivity (2 Chr. xxxvi. 6) had been finally 
maintained on the throne as a Babylonian 
assal, after throe years of service “ turned 
and rebelled” against his suzerain, probably 
rusting to be supported by Egypt (2 K. 
sxiv. 1). Not long afterwards Phoenicia 
seems to have broken into revolt; and the 
[Chaldaean monarch, who had previously en- 
Icavoured to subdue the disaffected by his 
:eneral8 (ib. vcr. 2), once more took the field 
n person, and marched first of all against 
Tyre. Having invested that city, and left a 
lortion of his army there to continue the 
liege, he proceeded against Jerusalem, which 
submitted without a struggle. According to 
iosephus, who is here our chief authorltyt 
Nebuchadnezzar punished Jehoiakim with 
leath (comp. Jer. xxii. 18, 19, and xx.xvi. 
>0), but placed his son Jehoiachin upon 
ihe throne. Jehoiachin reigned only three 
lonths; for, on his showing symptoms of 
disaffection, Nebuchadnezzar came np against 
erusalcm for the third time, deposed the 
roang^ prince (whom ho carried to Babylon, 
ogether with a large portion of the popula- 
lon of the city, and the chief of the Temple 
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lenaalem had been totally destroyed. This 
eonsummattoa was owing to the folly of 
Zidcklah, who, despite the warnings of Jere- 
BSiah, made a treaty with Apries (Hophra), 
Ung of Egypt (Ea. ztU. 15), and on the 
strength of this allianee renonneed bis alls* 
gianoe to the king of Babylon. Kebuehad- 
nessar eommeneed the final siege of Jem- 
Salem In the ninth year of Zedekiah,— his 
own seventeenth year (b.c. 588), and took it 
two years later (b.c. 586). One effort to 
earry out the treaty seems to have been 
made by Apries. An Egyptian army crossed 
the frontier, and began its march towards 
Jerusalem ; upon which NebuchadneKssar 
raised the siege, and set off to meet the new 
foe. According to Josephus a battle was 
fonght, In which Apries was completely de- 
feated : but the Scriptural account scemi 
rather to imply that the Egyptians retired 
on the advance of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
reerossed the frontier without risking an 
engagement (Jer. zxxvii. 5-8). After an 
eighteen months* siege Jerusalem fell, Ze* 
dekiah escaped from the city, but was cap- 
tured near Jericho (ib. xzxix. 5) and brought 
to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah in the territory 
of Hamath, where his eyes were pot out by 
the king’s order, while his sons and his chief 
noblea were slain. Nebuchadnezzar then re- 
turned to Babylon with Zedekiah, whom he 
imprisoned for the remainder of his life; 
leaving Nebozar-adan, the captain of his 
guard, to complete the destruction of the 
city and the pacification of Judaea. Gcdaliah, 
a Jew, was appointed governor, but he was 
shortly murdered, and the rest of the Jews 
either fied to Egypt, or were carried by 
Nebozar-adan to Babylon, The military 
•uecesees of Nebuchadnezzar cannot be traced 
minately beyond this point It may be 
gathered from the prophetical Scriptures 
and from Josephus, that the conquest of 
Jemsalm was rapidly followed by the fall 
of Tyre and the complete submission of 
Phoenidnl (Ez. xxvi.-xxvili.) ; after which 
the Babylonians carried tbelr arms into 
%rpt, and Infiicted severe Injuries on that 
fimrtile country (Jer. xlvi. 18-20; Kz. xxlx. 
2*20).— We are told that the first care of 
Nebuehadnezzar, on obtaining quiet poases- 
dtok of hli kingdom after the first Syrian 
expedition, was to rebuild the temple of Bel 
iM^Mer^dack) at Babylon out of the spoils 
f the Syrian war. tie next proceeded to 
mngthea and heantify the city, which he 


of this palaet he ftmad the Mlebrated 
^hanging garden.** Biit he did not oontM 
his eft>rti to fheomameatatioiiiiid improve* 
mentofbIscapitaL TlfMghotitthe«mpiir% 
at Borsippa, Sippara, Cufha, Chilmad, Ha* 
rtba, Teredon, a mnltitnde of otiier 
places, he built or r^ullt clAes, repaired 
temples, construetod quays, reservoirs, canals, 
and aqueducts, on a scale of grandeur and 
magnificence surpassing everything of the 
kind recorded in history, unless it be the 
constructions of one or two of the greatest 
Egyptian monarehs. The wealth, greatness, 
and genera] prosperity of Nebuchadnezzar 
arc strikingly placed before us in the book of 
DanieL Towards the close of his reign the 
glory of Nebuchadnezzar suflbred a tem- 
porary eclipse. As a punishment for his 
pride and vanity, that strange form of mad- 
ness was sent upon him which the Greeks 
called Lycanthropy, wherein the sufferer 
imagines himself a boost, and quitting the 
haunts of men, insists on leading the life of a 
beast (Dan. iv. S3). After an interval of 
four or perhaps seven years (Dan. iv. 16), 
Nebuchadnezzar's malady left him. We are 
told that ” his reason returned, and for the 
glory of his kingdom bis honour and bright- 
ness returned;*' and he “was established 
in his kingdom, and excellent m^)e8ty was 
added ‘'to him" (Dan, Iv. 36). He died in 
the year n.c. 561, at an advanced age (83 or 
84), having reigned 43 yeara. A son, Eva.* 
Mkrouacii, succeeded him. 

NKBUSIIAS’BAN, one of the officers of 
Nebuchadnezzar at the time of the capiure 
of Jerusalem. He was Kah-saris, i. e. chief 
of the eunuchs (Jer. xxxlx. 13). Nebu- 
sbasbon's office and title were the same us 
those of Asb|>enaz (Dan. i. 3), whom be pro- 
bably succeeded. 

NEBUZAR'aDAN, the Kab-tabbachim, t.s. 
ihief of the slaughterers (A. V. ” eapUiu of 
the guard”) a high officer In the court of 
Nebimhadnezzar* On the capture of Jeru- 
salem he was left by Nebtwdmdnemr in 
charge of the city (oomp. Jer. xaxix. U). 
He seems to have qttlUed Judaea when he 
took down tht ehM of Jernsakr^ to 
his master at Bihlihip, fL xxv» 2if2ff). tp 
four yea» be III 80). 

Nebuchadnemr M year 

made a dessMi M tte fiftBM M 
ineludlng Am AmiMsiilii and IMiiAkNH who 
cseaped when- JhraMn . wm. dMroyeiL 
Thsm be jmsa e fid id ta 1|gyi>t> 



iJEOIlfAH / , nehemiah 

^ or oil tilft tfltttrl^ MfilKim ktng, as sood as tlis widlsTOMi 

-idua afilB paaaad thvoiigb tUsoiuilrj and soiaiplm^* The artftil letter of anfcaH^ n 
thanM off mor* eaiittros (te/ffi. 16). te wimflii upon Artaxemes, that be Ssmted 

; lfEO*INAH« properlj ATip'MuifAy ooeors in adeorsestoppbig the work tUlftirtheronlen* 
'‘Se etUe of Ps« UU» to the ehief mitideiaii It la probable that at the same time he re« 
apoo KeEinatb*’’ The LEE. and Vulg eel- called Nehemiah, or perhaps his leare of 
dmtlyread ** NeglnotU** in the plural, which aheenoe had previously expired. But after 
oceurs tn the titles of Pa. iv. vi, Uy. It* IzviL a delay, perhaps of several years, he u'as 
IxxtL, and the mar^ of Hab. Ul. 19, and is permitted to return to Jerusalem, and to 
pwhaps the true readingr* Whether the crown his work by repairing the Temple, 
word be singular or plural, it is the general and dedicating the walls. Nehemiah docs 
term by which all stringed Instruments are not indeed mention this adverse decree ; nor 
detfcriM. ** The chief musician on JVspIfiof A* should we have suspected his absence at all 
was therefore the conductor of that portion fi-om Jerusalem, but for the incidental allu- 
of the Temple-choir who played upon the sion In ch. ii. 6, xiii. 6, coupled with the 
stringed Instruments, and who are mentioned long interval of years between the earlier 
In 1^. Ixviii. 25. and later chapters of the book. It seems 

NbG'lNOTlI. [NkciImah.] that the work stopped immediately after the 

NEIIEMI’.AII, son of Ilachaliah, and ap- events narrated in vi. 16-19, and that chapter 
parently of the tribe of Judah. All that wo vii. goes on to relate the measures adopted 
know certainly concerning him is contained by him upon his return with fresh imw'crs. 
ill the book liich bears hla name. first — During his government Nehemiah firmly 

find him al Shushan, the winter residence of repressed the exactions of the nobles, and 
the kings of Persia, in high oflSce as the cup- the usury of the rich, and rescued the poor 
Usurer of king Artaxerxes Longimanus. In Jews from spoliation and slavery. He re- 
the 20th year of the king*s reign t. e. b.c. fused to receive his lawful allowance as 
145, certain Jews arrived from Judaea, and governor from the people, in consideration of 
gave Nehemiah a deplorable account of the their poverty, during the whole twelve years 
'*t;4te of Jeru.Hiilem. He iinmetliatoly con- that he was in office, but kept at his own 
ceived the idea of ifoing to JeruHalcm to charge a table for 150 Jews, at which any 
endeavour belter their state, and obtained who returned from captivity were welcome, 
the king^s consent to his mission. Having He made most careful provision for the 
received his apiMiintment as governor of maintenance of the ministering priests and 
Judaea^ he sturt^ u^ion his journt y : being Levites, and for the due and constant celc- 
under promise to return to Persiu within a bration of Divine worship. Beyond the 32nd 
given time. NeheminU’s great work was re- year of Artaxerxes, to which Ncbemiah'a 
building, for the first time since their dc- own narrative leads us, we have no account 
struction by Nebuzarudan, the Trails of of him whatever. 

Jerusalem, and restoring that city to its NEHEMI'AII, BOOK OF, like the pre- 
former state and dignity, as a fortified town, ceding one of Ezra, is clearly and certainly 
In a woudcrfully short time the walls seemed not all by the same hand. [Ezra, Book of.] 
to emerge fi-om the heaps of burnt rubbish, By far the principal portion, indeed, U the 
uud to encircle the city as in the days of old. work of Nehemiah ; but other portions are 
It soon became apparent how wisely Nehe- either extracts from various chronicles and 
miah had acted in hastening on the w'ork. registers, or supplementary narratives and 
On ills very first arrival, as governor, San- reflections, some apparently by Ezra, others, 
bnllat and Ti»biah had given unequivocal iwrbaps, the work of the same person who 
proof of their mortification at his appoint- insert^ the latest genealogical extracts from 
meat. But when the restoration was seen the public chronicles. — The main history con- 
to be rapidly progressing, their indignation tained in the book of Nehemiah covers about 
knew no boun^ They made o great con- 12 years, viz., from the 20th to the 32iid 
spiraoy to fall upon the builders with an year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, t. e. from 
armed force and ifiit A stop to the under- b.o. 445 to 433. The whole narrative gives 
taking* The project Vfas defeated by the us a graphic and Interesting account of the 
TigiloBoeand prudenOeOfKidtomiah. Various state of Jerusalem and the returned captives 
stratagei[nz were th<ia . remoHod to to get in the writer’s times, and, incidentally, of 
Nehemiah away hroni Jonisatm^ and if pos* the nature of the Persian government and 
iihle to take ida lil^ But that .which most the condition of its remote provinces* The 
ieariy tW hHiit doenments appended to it also give sewnf 

» kiih Persfai fhrthar information os to the times of Zernh* 

hahei on the one hana» snd as to tug eon 

' ■ ' . y. ■ 
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tlBoation of the genealogical registers anti 
the foeoeMion of the high-priesthood to the 
eloee of the Persian empire on the other. 
The Tiew given of the rise of two factions 
among the Jew»— the one the strict religious 
party; the other* the gentiliaing party* sets 
befbre ns the germ of much that we meet 
edth in nmore developed state in later Jewish 
Idetmry* Again* in this history as well as in 
the hook of Rara, we see the bitter enmity 
between the Jews and Samaritans acquiring 
strength and definitive form on both religious 
and political grounds. The book also throws 
much light upon the domestio institutions of 
the Jews. Some of its details give us inci- 
dentally information of great historical im- 
portance. 

NE'HILOTH. The title of Ps. v. in the 
A. V. Is rendered “ to the chief musician upon 
Nehiloth.’* It is most likely that Nebiloth 
is the general term for perforated wind- 
instruments of all kinds, as Neginoth denotes 
all manner of stringed instruments. 

NEHUSHTAN, the name by which the 
brasen serpent, made by Moses in the wilder- 
ness (Ntim. XX i. 9), was worshipped in the 
time of Ilcsekiah (2 K. xviii. 4). It is evi- 
dent that our translators by their rendering, 

* and be called it Nehushtan,” understock 
that the subject of the sentence is HezeUiah, 
and that when he destroyed the brazen ser- 
pent he gave it the numc Nehushtan, ** a 
brasen thing,” in token of his utter contempt. , 
But it is better to understand the Hebrew as 
referring to the name by whicli the seri>ent 
was generally known, the subject of the verb . 
being indefinite — ” and one called it * Ne- 1 
hush tan.’ ’* j 

NE'REUfi, a Cliristian at Rome, saluted by i 
St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 15. According to Ir.uU- 
lion he was beheaded at Tevratina, piobably 
in the reign of Nerva. 

NER^GAL, one of the chief Assyrian and 
Babylonian deities, seems to have corres- 
ponded closely to the classical Mars (2 K. 
xvil. 30). 

NER’GAL-SITARE’ZER occurs only in Jer. 
xxxix. 3 and 13. There appear to have 
been two persons of the name among the 
** princes of the king of Babylon,” who ac- 
tompanied Nebuchadnezzar rm his last ex- 
pedition against Jerusalem. One of these is 
not marked by any additional title ; but the 
other has the honourable distinction of Kab- 
mag, and it is to him alone that any parti- 
cular interest attaches. In sacred Scripture 
he appears among the i>ersons, who, by com- 
mand of Nebuchadnezzar, released Jeremiah 
from prison : profane history gives us reason 
to believe that he was a personage of great 
importance* who not long afterwards mounted 


the Babylonian throne. This ident ideation 
depends in part upon the exact resemblance 
of name, which is found on Babylonian bricks 
in the form of ^erpal-shar-usttr ; but mainly 
it rests upon the title of Ruhu’-smga^ or Rub- 
Mag* which thU king bears in his inscrip- 
tions. He Is the same as the monarch called 
Neriglissar or Nerigliseoor^ who murdered 
Evil-Merodaeh* the son of Nehuchadnessar* 
and sueeeeded him upon the throne. His 
reign lasted from n.c. 359 to b.c. 555. 

NETHINIM. As appUed specifically to 
a distinct body of men connected with the 
services of the Temple* ibis name first meets 
os in the later books of the O. T. ; in 1 Chr., 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. The word* and the 
ideas embodied in it may, however, be traced 
to a much earlier period. As derived from 
the verb nathan (=give, set apart, dedicate), 
it was applied to those who were specially 
j api>otntcd to the liturgical offices of the 
Tabernacle. W'e must not forget that the 
I Levites were given to Aaron and hia son**, 

[ I. e. to the priests as an order, and were ac- 
cordingly the first Nethinim (Nuin. iii. 9, 
viii. 19). At first they w'cre the only ur- 
tendants, and their work must have been 
laborious eno«igh. The fir^t conquests, 
ever, brought them their share of the cap- 
tive slaves of the Midianites, and 320 were 
giren to them as having charge of the Tivher- 
nriclc (Num. xxxi. 47j, while 32 only were 
assigned sMeoiali}” ihc priests. Thi< di*.. 
po.sition to dc\tdve the more laborious olliciM 
of their ritual uj^on slaves of another rate 
showed it.self again in the treatment of the 
Cibconites. No addiiion to the number tlnis 
employed apfH'ars to have l>eefi made during 
the perio<l of the Judgi S, and they coniijnstd 
to be known by thcir old name as the Gil>eori- 
ites. Eiither the iiiaHKicre at Nob had in- 
I vol' ed the fIil)eonitcs a** well as the pri< st s 
' (I Ham. xxil. 19], or else they h.ul fal-en 
! victims to some other outhur.-t »•!’ SauJ*'* fury,, 
! ami, thutigh there were survivorK (2 iS.tni. 

; \xi. 2), the number was likely to he quite 
j inadequate for the greater of th<* 

I new worship at Jerusalem. It is to 
]>orio(l accordingly that the origin of the r'uisn 
Ix-aring this name may be trotted. I he 
Netiitnim were those *' whom David and the 
princes appointed (Heh. gave) for the servue 
of the Xevites ” (Kzr. viii, 20). Analogy 
would lead u« to conclude that, in this as 
In the fonner instances, these were either 
prisoners taken in war, or else some of thw 
remnant of the Canaanltea, From this time 
the Nethinim probably lived within the pre- 
cincts of the Temple* doing its rougher work* 
and so enabling ^ l^tes to take a higher 
position as the religious rxprcfjeiitatives atid 
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Irnttructom of the people. The example sot 
by David was followed by his successor. As- 
suminfp, as is probable, that the later Rab- 
binic teaching represents the traditions of an 
earicr period, the Nethinim appear never 
to have lost the stigma of their Canaanite 
origin. They were all along a servile and 
fubjeet caste. The only period at which they 
rise into anything like prominence Is that of 
the retam from the captivity. In that re- 
tnm the priests were conspicuous and numer- 
ous, but the Levites, for some reason unknown 
to us, hong back. The services of the Nc- 
thinim were consequently of more importance 
(Ear. viii. 17), but in their ease also, the 
small number of those that joined (392 under 
Zerubbabel, 220 under Ezra, including ** So- 
1omon*s servants **) indicates that many pre- 
ferred remaining in the land of their exile to 
returning to their old service. Those that 
did come were consequently thought worthy 
of Hpecial mention. 

NET'OPTIAII, a town the name of which 
occurs only in the catalogue of those who 
returned with Zerubbabol from the Captivity 
(Kzr, ii. 22; Neb. vii. 26; I Esdr. v. IB). 
Rut* though not diieclly mentioned till so 
lute a period, N<'iopbnh was re:»lly a much 
ohl?r plate. Two of l^avid's guard (1 Chr. 
xxvii. l.v vreic Nelophalhites. The 

‘M illapres of the Notophathiics ” were the 
residence »'f the Levites (1 ('hr, ix. 16'. 
f- rom snother mdiee we learn that the parti- 
t ular lai^vites who inhabited tliese villages 
were singers (Neb. xii. 2HL To judt;^ from 
.Nell, vii. 26 the town was in the iieiurti aou^hood 
of, or closely connected with, Hethlchem. 

Nr' lTLK. The Hebrew word so tran.slated 
in Job x\x. 7 ; i'rov, xxiv. 31, W'as perhaps 
some spe<'irs of wild mustard. The Hebrew 
word tvansbiti’d neith in Is. xxxiv. 13 ; llos. 
i\. 6 ; Trov, ,\xiv. 31, may bo understood to 
fh'uote so'ue species of nettle {Vrtica). 

NM\N' jMt>ON. 'I'he lirst day of the lunar 
#aoi»th Wijs observed as n hoh’' day. In ad- 
ditiem to the <l;»ily sacrifice there were offered 
two young bul!(;clvS, a ram and seven lambs 
of the first year us a burnt-offering, wdlh 
tl e proper meat<off«*ring.s and drink-offerings, 
and a kul as a sin-offering (Nuin. xxviil. 11* 
lf»h Am on the Sabbath, trade and handi- 
craft work were stopped (Am. viii, 5), and the 
Temple waj opened for public w'orship (Ez. 
xlvi. 3; Js, Iwi. 23), The trumpets were 
blown at the oflering of the special sacrifices 
for the day, as on the solemn festivals (Xum. 
X, 10; Vs. IxxxL 3). It was an occasion 
for sute-banquets (I Sam. xx. 5-24), In 
later, if not In earlier times, fasting was 
intermitted at the new moons (Jud. viii. 6), 
The new moons are generally mentioned so 


as to show that they were regarded as a 
peculiar class of holy days, distinguished 
from the solemn feasts and the Sabbaths (Ea. 
xlv. 17 ; I Chr. xxiii. 81 ; 2 Chr. ii. 4, viii. 
13, xxxi. 3 ; £sr. iii. 5 ; Nch. x. 33). The 
seventh new moon of the religious year, 
being that of Tisri, commenced the civil 
year, and had a significance and rites of its 
own. It was a day of holy convocation. 

NEW TESTAMENT. [Bibl*.] 

NEW TEAR. [TauifPKTS, Frast of.] 

NIB'IIAZ, a deity of the A vites, introduced 
by them into Samaria in the time of Shal- 
maneser (2 K. xvii. 31). There is no certain 
information as to the character of the deity, 
or the fonn of the idol so named. The Rab- 
bins derived the name from a Hebrew root 
nabach^ “ to bark,” and hence assigned to it 
the figure of a dog, or a dog-headed man. 

NICA'NOK. 1. Son of Vatroclus (2 Maoc. 
viii. 9), a general who was engaged in the 
Jewish wars under Antiochus Epiphanes and 
DemetriuK I. (1 Macc. iii. 38, iv., vii, 26, 49), 
— 2, One of the first seven deacons (Acts vi. 
5). 

XICODK'MUS, a Pharisee, a ruler of the 
Jew’s, and teacher of Israel (John iii. 1, 10), 
w’ho'^e secret visit to our Lord was the occa- 
sion of the discourse rcconlcd only by St. 
John. A constitutional timidity is discernible 
in the chuiactcr of the inquiring Pharisee. 
Thus the few words which he interposed 
against the rash inju.stice of his colleagues 
arc cautiously rested on a general principle 
(John vii. 50). And even when the power of 
Christ’s love, manifested on the cross, had 
made the most timid disciple bold, Nicodemus 
does not come forward with his splendid gpfts 
of affection until the example had been set 
by one of his own rank, and w’calth, and 
station in society (xlx. 39). In these three 
notices of Nicodemus a noble candour and a 
simple love of truth shine out in the midst of 
hesitation and fear of man. We can llierc- 
fore easily believe the tradition that after the 
resurrection lie became a professed disciple of 
Christ, and received baptism at the hands 
of Peter and John. 

NICOLA'ITANS. [Nicolas.] 

NICHOLAS (Acts vi. 5), n native of An- 
tioch, and a proselyte to the Jew’ish faith. 
When the church was still confined to Jeru- 
salem, ho becumc a convert; and being a 
man of honest report, ftUl of the Holy Ghost 
and of wisdom, he was chosen by the whole 
multitude of the di.sciples to be one of the 
first seven deacons, and he wos ordained by 
the apostles. — A sect of Nicolaltans is men- 
tioned in Rev. ii. G, 1 5 ; but there is no 
reason except the similarity of name for 
iddntifjping Nicolas with the sect which our 
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twd drammeMi Ibr tk« tndlUona cm the 
■iil(|B8tu« 0 # HD Talne. It would leem ftrom 
Rct. It 14| Ihal tho Nkolaltenf held tli«t it 
WM towlbl ett tbingt ateriiioed to idols, 
tnd to oomniH (brnleatioii,** in opposition 
Id the decree of the church rendered in Acts 
AT. Id, SI. 

MICOF'OUS is mentioned in Tit iii. 12, 
M the piece where 8t Paul was intending 
to pass the ooming winter. Nothing is to 
Se fiHind in the Epistle itself to determine 
which Nloopolis is here intended. One Ni« 
copolis was in Thrace, near the borders of 
Mueedonia. The snbs^ption (which, how- 
ever, is of no authority) fixes on this place, 
calling it the Macedonian Nicopolis. But we 
little doubt that Jerome*s view is correct, and i 
that the Pauline Nicopolis was the celebrated 
city of Epirus. This city (the ** City of Vic- 
tory ”) was built by Augustus in memory of 
the battle of Actium. It was on a peninsula 
to the west of the bay of Actium. 

NTGER is the additional or distinctive 
name given to the Simeon who was oue of the ! 
teachers and prophets in the Church at Antioch 
(Acts xiij. 1). 

NIGHT. [Day.] 

NIGHT-HAWK. The Hebrew word so 
translated (Lev. xi. 16; Dcut. xiv. 15) pro- 
bably denotes some kind of owl. 

NILE, the great river of Egypt. Tlie 
word Nile nowhere occurs in the A. V. ; but 
It is spoken of nnder the name of Sibor 
[Siuoa], and “ the river of Egypt ** (Gen. xv. 
18). On the Inundation of the Nile see EuYrr. 
The Nile is constantly before us in the 
history of Israel in Egypt. Into it the male 
children were cast ; In it, or rather in some 
canal or pool, was the ark of Moses put, and 
found by Pharaoh’s daughter when she went 
flown to bathe. When the plagues were 
sent, the sacred river— a main supjiort of the 
people— and Its waters everywhere, were 
turned into blood. 

NIM'KAII, a place mentioned by this name, 
in Num. xxxii. 3 only. If it is the same os 
llETB-xiicaAii (vcr. 86) it iKdongcd to the 
tribe of Oiid. By Eusebius, however, it is 
cited as a “dty of Reuben in Gilead.” A 
wady and a town, both called Nimreh, have 
been met with in Betheniyehj east of the 
and five miles north-west of Kunn^ 

Ui&t 

^NIMlllM, THE WATERS OF. a stream 
or brook within the country of Moab, which 
Is mentioned in the denunciations of that na- 
tion by Isaiah (iv. 6) and Jeremiah (xlviil. 34). 
We thonld perhaps look for the site of Nim- 
rim in Moab proper, i, a. on Che south-eastern 
shoulder of the Dead Sea. 

NiM'ROD, a son of Cush and grandsoik of 


Him. Tim mnti ol hlAlilb in neorM te 
Gen. X. S, K, from which vi lem (1) Uml 
he wisiOuehlte; (I) fliit ho ectihlliliid in 
empire in Shiiiir (the dmieil 
the chief towni being Bibol, Erech, Aeea^ 
and GlUieh ; ind (8) thil ho extended this 
empire northwards ihm|f the eoorse of the 
Tigris lyver Assyris, where he Ibnnded a 
second group of capitals, Nineveh, Rchoboth, 
Cslab, and Resen. (In Terse 11 instead of 
**oot of that land went fbrtb Asshur,” wc 
ought to read “out of that land he went 
forth to Assyria,” os in the margin.) These 
events may be held to represent the salient 
historical facts connected with the earliest 
stages of the great Babylonian empire. 1. In 
the first place there is abundant evidence that 
the race that first held sway in the lower 
Ihihylonian plain was of Cushite or Hamitic 
extraction. The name Cush itself was i»rc- 
served in Babylonia and the adjacent coun- 
tries under the forms of Coss;;tci, Cissta, 
Cuthah, and Susiana or Chuzistan, 2. In 
the second place, the earliest scut of empire 
was in the south part of the Babylonian 
plain. The large mounds which for a vast 
number of centuries have covered the ruins 
of ancient cities, have already yielded sonic 
evidences of the dates and muncs of their 
founders, and we can assign the highest 
antiquity to the towns represented by the 
mounds of differ (perhaps the early Bub<d, 
though also identified with Calneb), Warku 
(the Biblical Erech), Muyheir (Ur), and Stn- 
kereh (EUasar), while the name of Accad is 
prcscr^d in the title Kinzi-Akkad^ by which 
the founder or embellisher of those towns 
was distinguished. The date of their founda- 
tion may be placed at about u.c. 2200. — 3. In 
the third place, the Babylonian umpire ex- 
tended its ftwuy northwards along the cour.sc 
of the Tigris at a period long anterior to tht 
rise of the Assyrian cmpiic in the 13th cen- 
tury B.C, 

NIM'.SHI. The grandfather of Jehu, who 
is generally called ” the xon of Niin.'^hi ” 
(I K. xls. 16; 2 K. U. 2, 14, 20; 2 Chr, 
xxii. 7). 

NIN’EVEFT, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom and empire of Assyria, The name 
appears to bo compounded Arum that of an 
Assyrian deity, “Nin,” corresponding, it is 
conjectured, with the Greek Heretii^ and 
ooeurring in Uie names xA imrarB) Aesyriw 
kings, os In “ Xluttg,*’ thi mythic ihuiuUr, 
according to Girnek traditfoii, of the city. 
Nineveh ts first menlioiild ti the 0. t. in 
connexion with tho pirimittvo dlq^oraement 
and migrations of the hmnaa tice. Anhur, 
or, aosording to th# nufgtmd reidlnt wtdol 
io fontrilly prcAvred, sfenrod. Is ttwre da 



-MM (0*11. X. 11} «t Mtending bit king* 
dfom Umm th* Imd ef Shtnar, or Bab 3 rloiiia» 
l 9 M aottfli, to AasTria in the norths and 
Mndlnf four oitio9» of which the moot 
fornouo nrmo Ninereh. Henoo Assyria was 
Moe^uantiy known to the Jews as 
land of Nimrod ** (cf. Mie. t. 6), and was he- 
lirred to hare been first peopled by a colony 
firom Babylon. The kingdom of Assyria and 
of the Assyrians is referred to in the O. T. as 
connected with the Jews at a very early 
period ; as in Num. xxir. 22, 24, and Ps. 
IxxxiiL 8 ; hut after the notice of the founda- 
tion of Nineveh in Genesis no ftirthcr men- 
tion is made of the city until the time of the 
book of Jonnh, or the 8lh century b.c. In 
this book ncitiier Assyria nor the Assyrians 
arc mrntluned, the king to whom the prophet 
was sent being tcruieti the **king of Nine- 
veh,** and his subjects ** the people of Nine- 
veh.** Assyria is first called a kingdom in 
the time of Menahom, about b.c. 770. 
Nahum (T b.c. 645) directs his prophecies 
against Nineveh ; only once against the king 
of Assyria, ch. lii. 18. In 2 K. (xix. 36) and 
Is. xxxvii. 37 the city is first distinctly 
iijcntioned as the rt^sidcjice of the monarch. 
Sennacherib was slain thore when worship- 
ping in the temple of Nisroch his god. Zopha- 
niuh, about u.c. 630, couples the capital and 
the kingdom together (ii. 13); and this is 
the last mention of Nineveh as an frisfing 
city. The destruction of Nineveh occurred 
B.c. 606. The city 'vns then laid waste, its 
inonunients destroyed, and its inhabitants 
scattered or carried away into capiivify. It 
never I'o.'^c again from its ruins. This total 
disapjienratjce of Nineveh is fully confirmed 
by the records of profane history. The poli- 
tical history of Nineveh is that of Assyria, 
of which a sketch has already bc»eu given. 
[Assyiua.] — Previous to wcent excavations 
and researches, the ruins which occupied the 
presumed site of Nineveh Hcemcd to consist 
^of mere shapeless heaps or mounds of earth 
and rubbish. Unlike the \Tist masses of brick 
muMmry which mark the site of Babylon, 
they showed externally no signs of artificial 
construction, except perhaps here and there 
the traces of a rude wall of sun-dried bricks. 
The only ditilculty is to determine which 
ruins are to he comprised within the actual 
limits of the ancient city. The principal 
ruins are^^-l, the group immediately opposite 
including the great mounds of iTowytm- 
Hk and Vttnu^i 2* that near the junc- 

tion of the Tigris and Zab, oojtnprislng the 
mounds of and Aihur ; Kh«r$($>- 

504^, about 10 miles to the oast of the foimer j 
river ; 4, ahQUt.d|;mU0a to the 

ttorthoftiouyuigik * | 


to tile Biorib of Nimroud. The first ttafoUer 
who eoretolly examined the supposed site of. 
Nittereb woe Mr. Rich, formerly poUtieol 
ogisnt for the Bast India Company at Bagdad ; 
but hla investigations were almost entirely 
confined to Kouyunjik and the surrounding 
mounds, of which he made a survey in 1820. 
In 1843 M. Botta, the French consul at 
Mosul, fully explored the ruins. They con- 
sisted of the lower part of a number of halls, 
rooms, and passages, for the most part wains- 
coted with slabs of coarse gray alabaster, 
sculptured with figures in relief, the principal 
entrances being formed by colossal human- 
headed winged bulls. No remains of exterior 
architecture of any great importance were 
discovered. The calcined limestone and the 
great accumulation of charred wood and 
charcoal showed that the building had been 
destroyed by fire. Its upper part had entirely 
disappeared, and its general plan could only he 
restored by the remains of the lower story. 
The collection of Assyrian sculptures in the 
Louvre came from these ruins. M. Botta*8 dis- 
coveries at Khorsabad were followed by those 
of Mr. loiyard at Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
made between the years 1845 and 1850. The 
mound of Nimroud was found to contain the 
ruins of several distinct edifices, erected at 
difiTerent periods. In general plan and in con- 
struction they resembled the ruins at Ivhorsa- 
bad — consisting of a number of halls, cham- 
bers, and galleries, panelled with sculptured 
and inscribed alabaster slabs, and opening one 
into the other by doorways generally formed 
by pairs of colossal humaii-hcaded winged 
bulls or lions. The exterior architecture 
could not be traced. — The Assyrian edifices 
were so nearly alike in general plan, con- 
struction, and decoration, that one descrip- 
tion will suffice for all. They were built 
! upon artificial mounds or platforms, varying 
in height, but generally from 30 to 50 feel 
above the level of the surrounding country, 
and solidly constructed of regular layers of 
sun-dried bricks, as at Nimroud, or consisting 
merely of earth and rubbish heaped up, as 
at Kouyunjik. This platforn. was probably 
faced with stone masonry, remains of which 
were discovered at Nimroud, and broad 
flights of steps or inclined ways led t^p to its 
summit. Although only the general plan of 
the ground-floor can now be traced, it is evi- 
dent that the palaces had several stories 
built of wood and sun-dried bricks, which, 
when the building was deserted and allowed 
to fall to decay, gradually buried the lower 
chambers with their ruins, and protected the 
•culptured slabs firom the effects of the 
weather. ’ llie depth of noil and rubbish 
uheve the alabaster slabs varied faom a fi»w 
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inches to about 30 feet. It is to this ae- 
eumulation of rubbish above them that the 
baa-rcUcfa owe their extraordinary preserra- 
Uon. The portlona of the edifices still re- 
mainiag eonalst of hallSy ohambers, and 
iaUetlea» opening Ihr the most part into large 
uueoeer^ courta* The wall, above the 
waleaeotiiig of alabaster, was plastered, and 
painted with figures and ornaments. The 
aeulptui^ with the exception of the hninan- 
headed lions and bulls, were for the most 
part in low relief. The colossal figures usu- 
ally represent the king, his attendants, and 
the g(^8 ; the smaller sculptures, which 
either cover the whole face of the slab, or 
are divided into two compartments by bands 
of inscriptions, represent battles, sieges, the 
chase, single combats with wild beasts, reli- 
gious ceremonies, &c. d:c. All refer to public 
or national events; the hunting-scenes evi- 
dently recording the prowess and personal 
valour of the king as the head of the people — 
“ the mighty hunter before the Lord.” The 
•culptures api>car to have been painted — 
remains of colour having been found on 
most of them. Thus decorated, without and 
within, the Assyrian palaces must have dls- 
playc<l a barbaric magnificence, not however 
devoid of a certain grandeur and beauty, 
which no ancient or modern edifice has pro- 
bably exceeded. These great edifices, the 
depositories of the national records, appear 
to have been at the same time the abode ’ 
of the king and the temple of the gods. — 
Site of the City . — Much diversity of opinion 
exists as to the identification of the riiin,'« 
which may be properly included within 
the site of ancient Nineveh. According to j 
Sir II, Hawlinaon and those who concur in 
his interpretation of the cuneiform characters, 
each group of mounds already mentioned 
represents a separate and distinct city. On 
the other hand, it has been conjectured, with 
much probability, that these groups of mounds 
are not ruins of separate cities, but of forti- 
fied royal residences, each combining palaces, 
temples, propylaca, gardens, and parks, and 
having its peculiar name ; and that they all 
formed part of one great city built and added 
to at different periods, and consisting of dis- 
tinct quarters scattered over a very large 
area, and frequently very distant one from 
the ^her. Nineveh might thus bet compared 
ivith Damascus, Ispahan, or perhaps more 
appropriately with Delhi. It is thus alone 
that the ancient descriptions of Nineveh, if 
any value whatever is to be attached to them, 
can be reconciled with existing remains. As 
at Bal^lon, no groat consecutive wall of 
hiolosiire comprising all the ruins has been 
discovered at Nineveh and no such wall 


ever existed . — Prophecies relating to Nineveh 
and Illustrations of the O. T , — These are 
exclusively contained in the books of Nahum 
and Zephaniah ; for although Isaiah foretells 
the downfall of the Assyrian empire (ch. x. 
and xiv.}, ha makes no mention of its capital. 
Nahum threatens the entire destr^tion of 
the city, so that it shall not rise again from 
its mins: soi overrunning fiood he 

will make an uUer end of the place thereof.” 
”He will make an utter end: affliction shall 
not rise up the second time ” (i. 8, 9). ” Thy 
people is scattered upim the mountains, and 
no one gathereth them. There is no healing 
of thy bruise” (iii. 18, 19). Some commen- 
tators believe that ” the overrunning flood ” 
refers to the agency of Water in (he destruc- 
tion of the walls by an extraordinary overflow 
of the Tigris, and the consequent exposure of 
the city to assault through a breach ; others, 
that it applies to a large and devastating 
army. Most of the edifices discovered had 
been destroyed by fire, but no part of the 
wails of cither Nlmroud or Kouyunjik appears 
to have been washed away by the river. The 
likening of Nineveh to ” a pool of water ” 
(ii. 8) has been conjectured to refer to the 
moats and dams by which a iKtrlion of the 
country around Nineveh could be floo<lcd. 
The city was to be partly destroyed by fire, 
‘The file shall devour thy bars,” thwi 
shall the fire devour thee” ^iii. 13, 15), The 
gateway in the n5)rtUcrn wall of the Kouyunjik 
inclosurc had been destroyed by fire us 
as the palaces. The i^opulatiou was to he 
»urpns<^’ when unprepared, “ while they ute 
drunk as druukartls they »hu:l be dt v;.-ar4<l 
as rttJibbJe fully dry ” (t. 10;. DioflonM 
that the last and fatal as'^auU w.is made 
they were overcome with wine. The cip- 
tivity of the InliabiUnts, and their rc juwvat 
to distant provinces, arc predicted (id. 1“^'. 
The palace -temples were to Ixi plunder d ,»f 
their idols, “out of the house r,f thy 
will I cvit off the graven image and ihenedt-u 
image” (i. 14), and the city tracked of it-* 
wealth: “Take ye the s]mii of silver, tnK-‘ 
the si»oil of gold” (ii. For 

Assyrian edifices have been despoiled of their 
sacred images. Only one or tw o 
of the precious metals were found m the 
ruins. Nineveh, after Its fall, was to h«.' 
“ empty, and void, and waste ” (ii. 10) ; “it 
shall conic to pass, that all they that look 
upon thee shall flee from thee, atrd say, 
Nineveh is laid waste” (iii. 7). 'I’hcse epl- 
tbets describe the present state of the site of 
the city. But the fullest and the mont vivid 
and poetical picture of its ruined and deserted 
condition is that given by Stephan iuh, aho 
probably lived to see its fall (U. IS, 14, 15). 
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Tho oiinals which once fcrtiliiied the soil are 
now dry. Except when the earth to green 
alter the periodical rains the site of the eity^ 
as well as the sarroanding country, to an 
arid yellow waste. Many alluifams In the 

0. ^ dress, arms, modes of watlhn% 

.^ Wad evston the people of Ninev^ aewMl 

deof'.lhe Jews, are explained by the Nineeeli 
ffflB i pn e ntfc Thns (Nah. tt. S), «*^tlie shleid 
. of hto mighty men to made red, the valiant 
'men are in eearlet.*’ The shields and the 
dteasas of the warriors are generally painted 
red in the seulptures. The mag^eent 
description of the assault npoa the city (itt* 

1, S, t) to iliostrated in almost every partfen- 
lar. irho mounds built up against the walls 
of a besieged town (Is. xxxvii. 33 ; 3 K. xtx. 
33 f Jer. xxxll. 34, drc.}, the battering-ram 
(Ea. Iv. 3), the various kinds of armour, hel* 
amts, shields, spears, and swords, used in 
hatUe during a siege ; the chariots and horses 
(Nab. ill. 3) are all seen in various has- 
rel||to« The Interior decoration of the 
Assyrian palaces to described by Eacklel, 
himself a eapUvi In Assyria and an eye- 

' witness of their magnificence (xxiil. 14, 13) ; 
a description strikingly illustrated by the 
sculptured likeneiisca of the Assyrian kings 
and warriors. The mystic figures scon by 
the prophet in his vision (ch. i.), uniting the 
man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle, may 
have been suggested by the eagle-headed 
idols, and man-headed bulls and lions, and 
the sacred emblem of the ♦♦wheel within 
wheel ’’ by the winged circle or globe fre- 
OnentTy represented in the hos-reliefs. ^ 
NrSAN. [Moxths.J 
NIH'HOCIl, an idol of Nineveh, in whose 
temple Sennacherib was worshipping when 
Assassinated by his sons, Adrommelcch and 
Sharescr (3 K. xlx. 87 ; la. xxxvii. 88). 
The word signifies “ the great eagle.** It is 
identified with the eagle-headed human figure, 
which to one of the most prominent on the 
earlleet Assyrian monuments, and to always 
represented as contending with and oonquer- 
ing the hoA or Uia hull. 

NiTKK occurs in Prov. xxv. 30, ** and as 
vinegar upon nitre ; and in JTer. ii. S3. The 
sulMtanfin denoted to not that which we now 


in the line of Seth, was tho son of Lameeh, 
and grandson of Methuselah. In the reason 
which Lamech gives for calling his son Noah, 
tiiere to a play upon the name wliich it to im* 
poaoihle to preserve in English. He <to!led 
Itto hamd Noah (Noeeh, rest), saying this 
gfiWdlhdl tuflt/brf us.** Of Noah himself - 
wo heaf ahMiig he to 500 years dtd« 
w1^ to to eald he begat three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japbet. In consequence' of the 
grtovoai and hopeless wickedness of the 
world at this time, Ood resolved to destroy 
to. ** My spirit,*’ He says, ♦♦ shall not always 
♦dwell’ or ’bear sway’ in man — inasmuch 
as he to but llesh.” The meaning of which 
seems to be that whilst God had put His 
Spirit in man, not only the breath of life, 
but a spiritual part capable of recognising, 
loving, and worshipping Him, man had so 
much sunk down into the lowest and most 
debasing of fleshly pleasures, as to have al- 
most extinguished the higher light within 
him. Then follows ; ♦♦ But his days shall be 
a hundred and twenty years,*’ which has 
been interpreted by some to mean, that still 
a time of grace shall be given for repentance, 
vto. 120 years before the Flood shall come; 
and by others, that the duration of human 
life should in future be limited to this term 
of years, instead of extending over centuries 
as before. This last seems the most natural 
interpretation of the Hebrew words. Of 
Noah’s life during this age of almost uni- 
versal apostasy we are told but little. It is 
merely said, that he was a righteous man and 
perfect in his generations (t.e. amongst his con- 
temporaries), and that he, like Enoch, walked 
with God. St. Peter calls him “ a preacher 
of righteousness ** (3 Pet, ii. 5). Besides this 
we are merely told that he had three sons, 
each of whom had married a wife ; that he 
built the Ark in accordance with Bivine direc- 
tion ; and that he was 600 years old when the 
I Flood came (Gen. vi. vli.). Both about the 
Ark and the Flood so many questions have 
been raised, that we must consider each of 
these separately. 3hs Ark , — The precise 
meaning of the Hebrew word (Ubdk) is un- 
eertain. The word occurs only in Genesis and 
in Exodus (11. 3). In all probability it to to 


by the term nlCrc, 1 , 0 , nitrate of 
potaiMa ♦♦ ttaUpetm”— hut the t&SHnm of the 
I^a^ie, send the weipoii «» native enrhonate of 
The totter part of 


the pmm ^ Fioverhe to well exf^tolned by 
Ifilxwv eaye (3Wie. ii. 337}^ ^the unault- 
Ote ofeeiige ten heavy 

toINhy hnily eoto^red te (he eontrw- 
to between vineiar and natron.** 

« In desoMto Irem AdaiOt 


the old Egyptian that we are to look Ito 
original form. Bunsen, in his voeabulary, 
gives ton, *'a chest,” ^ ♦♦a boat,” and in 
the Copt. Vers, of Exod. ii. 3, 5, tkM to the 
rendering of Mdh* This ♦* chest,” or ” boat,” 
was to be made of gopher (l.c. cypress) wood, 
e kind of timber which both for its lightness 
mid its durahUlty was employed by the Phoe« 
jitotoito for building thdr vessels. The planke 
Of tlinmrli, etteF being put together, were to 
he jprotmted by a ooetiug of pitch, or ratoiey 
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bitamcn, which was to be laid on both inside 
end oat^de» as the most effectual means of 
makiiif U water-tiglit» and peirhaps also as a 
piotsetlim against the attacks of marine ani- 
mals. Tlia ark was to cmisist of a number 
^mUs** cnt smidl compartments, with a 
Tioti wo#C^ to the eonrcBic&t distribntloa 
of Ikodlikawnlatil]^^ their food. These 
wore to bo arranged in three tiera, one aboTc 
another s ‘'with lower, seeond, and third 
(storiea) shalt thou make iL** Means were 
also to be prorided for lotting light into the 
ark. In the A. V. we read, A whuiow shall 
thou make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt 
thou finish it above : ” — w onls which it must 
be confessed convey no very intelligible idea. 
The original, however, is obscure, and has 
been dWerentlf interpreted. What the ** win- 
dow,” or ** light-hole ** was, is very puzzling. 
It was to be at the top of the ark apparently. 
If the words “ unto a cubit shalt thou finish 
it ohove,” refer to the window and not to the 
ark itself, they seem to imply that this aper- 
ture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of 
a cubit the whole length of the roof. But if 
so, it could not have been merely an open 
slit, for that would have admitted the rain. 
Are we then to suppose that some transparent, 
or at least translucent, substance was em- 
ployed T It would almost seem so. But be- 
sides the window there was to be a d<K»r. 
This was to be placed in the side of the ark. 
Of the shape of the ark nothing is said ; but 
its dimensions are given. It was to be 300 
cubits in length, 50 in br^^adth, and 30 in 
height. Taking 2 1 inches for the cubit, the 
ark would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 
6 inches in breadth, and 52 feet 6 inches in 
height. This is very considerably larger 
than the largest British man-of-war. It 
should he remembered that this huge struc- 
ture was only intended to float on the water, 
and was not in the proper sense of the w<ird 
a ship. It had neither mast, sail, nor 
rudder ; it was in fact nothing but an enor- 
mous floating house, or oblong l)ox rather. 
Two objects only were aimed at in its con- 
struction : the one was that it should have 
ample stowage, and the other that it should 
be able to keep steady upon the water. 
After having given Noah the necessary in- 
structions for the building of the ark, God 
tells him the purpose for which it w'as de- 
signed. The earth is to be deslroyetl by 
water. “ And I, behold I do bring the floo<l 
—waters upon the earth - to destroy all flesh 
wherein is the breath of life , , . but 1 will 
establish my covenant with thee, &c.” (vi. 
17, 18). The inmates of the ark are then 
speclfiedt They are to be Noah and his wife, 
%pd his three sous with their wives. Noah 


is also to take a pair of each kind iif anima. 
into the ark with him that he may preserve 
them alive; birds, domostio aniinuU, and 
ereeping things are particularly mentioned. 
He Is to provide far the wants of each of 
these stores of every kind of food that is 
eaten.** It is added^ **Thus did Noah ; ae* 
eordittg to all that Qod commanded him, so 
did he.** A remarkahle addition to these 
direetiotts oeettrs In the fbUowing chapter. 
The pairs of animals are now limited to one 
of umeletm animals, whilst of clean animals 
and birds (rer. fi), Noah Is to take to him 
seven pairs. — The Floods — The ark was 
finished, and all its living freight was ga- 
thered into it as In a place of safety. Jeho- 
vah shut him in, says the chronicler, speaking 
of Noah. And then there ensued a solemn 
pause of seven days before the threatened 
destruction was let loose. At last the Flood 
came ; the waters were upon the earth. The 
narrative is vivid and forcible, though en- 
tirely wanting in that sort of de'«criptio:i 
which in a rao<lem historian or poet w’ould 
have occupied the largest space. But oin* 
impression is left uitoh the mind with pe<'u- 
liar vividness, from the very sim pi icily of 
the narrative, and it is that of utter <leso- 
lutioii. From vii. 17 to the cud of the chap- 
ter a very simple but vrry powerful anU 
impr. esive description is given of the apfjai- 
Ung catastrophe. The waters of the FIo hI 
increased for a period of 190 days (4y-f 15*^ 
comparing vii. 12 and 24). And then “ (loti 
remembered Noah,*' ami made a wind to 
over the earth, so that the waters were as- 
suaged. The ark rested on the sovL-nteenth 
day of the seventh month on the niountuim* 
of Ararat. After this the wnt<‘r« gradually 
decreai»ed till the first day of the tenth luonili. 
when the tops of the mountains were 
It was then that Noah sent forth, the 

raven, which flew hither and thitl*or, k .“'tin-,: 
probably on the mountain-tops, but riot c - 
turning to the ark; and utier an in- 

terval of seven days (cf. ver. 10;, tlic 
“to see if the w'aters were abated froui ilif' 
ground” (i. e. the lower plain cnutitry}. 
‘♦But the dove found no for the M)h* 
of her foot, and she returncil unto him into 
the ark.” After waiting fm* another ^levt-n 
days he again sent forth the dove, woieh re- 
turned this time with a fresh olive-leaf in 
her mouth, a sign that the waters w ere sull 
lower. And once mure, after another inter- 
val of seven days, he sent forth ilie do%*<‘, 
and she “ returned not again unto him any 
more,” having found a home for herself upon 
the earth.-^ Whether the Flood was universe 
or partial has given rise to much oontro* 
versyr | but there can be no doubt Umt H wa» 
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imlvertal^ bo far as man 'a- as concerned : we 
mean that it extended to uil the thm known 
world. The literal truth of the narratiTe 
obliges os to belleye that the wkolo human 
rnoOf except eight persons, perished hj the 
waten( of the Floods In the New Testatnem 
oar Ukd gires the sanction of Bis own autho- 
rity to the historical truth of the narrative 
(Matt. xair. 37 ; Luke zvil. 36), declaring 
that the state of the world at His second 
ooiniing shall be such os It was in the days of 
Noah. 6t. Peter speaks of the ** long suffering 
of God,” which ” waited in the days of Noah 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, 
that is, eight souls, were saved by water,” 
Slid sees in the waters of the Flood by which 
the ark was borne up a type of Baptism, by 
which the Church is separated from the world 
(1 Pet. iii. 20, 21). And again, in his Second 
Kpistle (2 JVt. ii. 5), he cites it as an instance 
of the righteous judgment of God who spared 
not the old world. But the language of the 
Book of Genesis d<x>8 not compel us to sup* 
pose that the whole surface of the globe was 
actually cuveird with water, if the evidence 
of geology requires us to adopt the hypothesis 
of a partial deluge. It is natural to suppose 
that the writer, when he speaks of “ all 
** all in whose nostrils wirs the breath 
of life,” refers only to his own locality. This 
sort of language is coininon enough in the 
Bible when cr.ly a small part of the globe is 
intended. Thus, for instance, it is said that 
*"«// cotmtrit'S came into Egypt to Joseph to 
buy corn;” and that “a decree went out 
from Ca'sar Augustus that all the world should 
be taxed.” In these and many similar oas- 
(ciges the expressions of the writci arc ob- 
viously not to be taken in an exactly literal 
sense. Even the apparently very distinct 
idiiaso the high hills that were under 

the V hole henvt'fi were covered ” may be 
mati hed by another precisely similar, where 
It is said that God would put the fear and 
the dread of Israel upon every nation under 
heftren . — The truth of the Biblical narrative 
is conllnncd by the numerous traditions of 
Ollier nations, which have preserved the 
fneinory of a great and destructive flood, 
iiom which but a small part of mankind 
es(‘uped. They seem to point back to a com- 
mon centre, whence they were carried by 
the different fumilies of man, us they wan- 
dered cast and west. Them is a medal of 
Apameii in Phrygia struck as late as the time 
Bf SeptimiuB Severus, in which the Phry- 
gian deluge U coinnicmomtedk This medal 
represents a kind of square vessel floating in 
the water, t hrough an opening In it are 
mn two persons, a man and a woman, 
Uyea the top of thi« chest or ai k is perched 


a bird, whilst another flics towards it carry- 
ing a branch between its feet. Before the 
vessel are represented the some pair os having 
Just quitted it, and got upon the dry land. 
Singularly enough, too, on some specimens of 
this medal the letters NO, or NOB, have been 
found on the vessel, as in the annexed cni. 
— Jl//sr tho Flood. — Noah*B first act after he 
left the ark was to build an altar, and to 
offer sacrifices. This is the first altar of 
which we read In Scripture, and the first 
burnt sacrifice. Then follows the blessing of 
God upon Noah and his sons. All living 
creatures arc now given to man for food ; 
but express provision is made that the blood 
(in which is the life) should not be eaten 



Next, God makes provision for the security 
of human life. The blood of man, in which 
is his life, is yet more precious than the blood 
of beasts, lienee is laid the first foundation 
of the civil powder. Of the seven precepts of 
Noah, as they aro called, the observance of 
which was required of ail Jewish proselytes, 
three only are here expressly mentioned. It 
la in the terms of tho blessing and the 
covenant made with Noah after the Elood 
that we find tho strongest evidence that it 
extended to alt the then known world. Noah 
is clearly the head of a new human family, 
the representative of the whole race. It is 
as such tbat God makes His covenant With 
him ; and hence selects a natural phciiomyuou 
as the sign of that covenant. The bow in 
the cloud, seen by every nation under heaven, 
is an unfailing witness to the truth of Cod. — 
Noah now for the rest of his life betook him- 
self to agricultural pursuits. It is parti- 
cularly noticed that ho planted a vineyard. 
Whether in ignorance of its properties or 
otherwise, we are not informed, hut he drank 
of the Juice of the grape till he became in- 
toxicated and shamefully exposed himself In 
his own tenl« One of his sons, Ham| moekc4 
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•pmly at hU fiiUier’s disgraeo. The others, 
with datifhl care and reverence, endeavoured 
to hide II* When he recovered from the 
•flheta of hla intoxication, he declared that a 
enrae sboold rest open the eons of Ham. 
With the cone on his yoiingest son was 
idaed n tosesiiiff on the other two. AtUr 
Wssgfng we hear no more of 
hot dM sum of his years. 

: 1^ (Kah* lil* t), NO (Jer. slW, 
iV:ili$sitM. '3aau u, i$, t6), . .uy or 
; hetosr known ondmr the name of UmIms, or 
Dfoepolis Hagna, The eeeond part of tho 
drsi harm is the nsme of Amm^ the chief 
divinity oi Thebes, mentioned or alladed to 
in connexion with this place in Jeremiah, 
Behold, I will punish Amon In No^ and 
Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their gods, and 
their kings ; ** and perhaps also alluded to in 
Kxekiel (xxx. 15). There is a diffleulty as 
to the moaning of No. It aaems most reason- 
able to suppoee that No is a Shemitie name, 
and that Amon la added in Nahum (/.e.) to 
distinguish Thebes from some other place 
bearing the same name, or on account of tho 
rndturxion of Arnett with that city. The de- 
scription of No-Amon, as ** situate among the 
rivers, the waters round about it” (Nah. /,c,), 
remarkably ebaracterizes Thebes. 

NOB (1 Siim. xxiii. 11; Neh. xi. 32), a 
sacerdotal city in the tribe of Benjamin, and j 
situated on some eminence near Jerusalem. 
It was one of tho places where the tabernacle, 
or ark of Jehovah, was kept for a time eluring 
the days of its wanderings <2 Bam. vi. 1, 
kc.). But the event for which Nob was most 
not^ in the Scripture annals, was a frightful 
massacre which occurred there in the reign 
of Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 17-19). 

NO^BAII, an Israelite warrior (Num. xxxU. 
42), who during the conquest of the territory 
on the east of Jordan possessed himself of 
the town of Kenath and the villages or ham- 
lets dependent upon it, and gave them bis 
own name. For a certain period after the 
establishment of the Israelite rule the new 
name remained (Judg. viii. 11). But it is 
not again heard of, and tho original appella- 
tion, as Is usual in such cases, appears to 
have recovered its hold, which it has sineo 
, retafhed ; for in jthe slightly modified form of 
JlCunaw4i it is the name of tho place to the 
. present day. 

NOU. [Caw,] 

NO^B, the patriarch Noah (Tob. iv. 12; 
tf«ltt* xxlv« 27, 3$ ; Luke ill. 86, xvli. 26, 
ITS 

NCBPFL [IfmiFXiiu] 

NCMMMIWBL (Qua. nxlr. 32 s Ba* xxxt. 

U )b, 111. tl I Ikh uvl 13» 

tolls* 3pfrehuiid**)tU fUm 


sometimes of gold or silver, passed usually 
through the right nostril, and worn by way 
of ornament by women in the East. Upon 
it are strung beads, eoral, or Jewels. In 
Egypt it is now almost confined to the lower 

NOMBEEa!, «lto ftourtk Book of i«a lAw 
or Pentatoitoh^; H tokea Iti mm in the 
LXX. aiid.ipWi^ (^kiM osar «2taabera*) 
from the doubli wm/SbmHt *<* umnui of Urn 
peoido; tho BM of wklakkj||lvM; 

L4V., and tko sMaj In 
Cbnfenls.— The Book Btoy bo ifild to edolata 
generally the btstoiy of Urn iMelites from 
the time of their taring Btad, In the aaeoiMi 
yeer alter the Bxodiia^ IJU fhtor «niral at 
the borders of the Pkamlmd land in toe 
fortieth year oC tltar Jounwyfags. It con- 
sists of the Ibtlowing principal ^visions : — 
I. The preparations I6r the departure from 
Sinai (I. 1-x. 10). U. The Jountey from 
Sinai to the borders of Chnaan (x. ll-xiv. 
45). III. A brief notioe of laws given, and 
events which transpired, daring the thirty- 
seven years* wandering in the wilderness (xv. 
1-xix. 22). TV. The history of the last year, 
from the second arrival of the Israelites in 
Kadesh till they reach ** the plains of 5Ii>ab 
by Jordan nctir Jericho” (xx. l.-xxxv|. 13). 
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NUN, the father of the Jewish eaptoln 
Joshua (Ex. xxxlii. 11, &c.). Ills geneolo- 
gteal descent from Ephraim is recorded in 
1 Chr. Tli. 

NUKSE. It is clear, both from Scripture 
and from Greek and liomun writers, that in 
oneienl times the itosition of the nurse, 
whererer one was maintained, was one of 
.mneli hopdor and Importaaoim (See Goa* 
$} 3 Sam. It* d ; I K* xt 
^^sameternnlSiWlied 
: lO/# or mother, a#., Nam* xi* 

lt» Bntli if* ISi Xi. xlix. 3S. 

. NUTS are mentioned among the good 
things of the land which the sons of Israel 
were to take as a present to Joseph in Egypt 
(Gen. xtili. 11). There can scarcely be a 
donbt that the Hebrew word, here translated 
**nuts/* denotes the fruit of the Pistachio 
tree (JMocm ears), for which Syria and 
PalesUne have been long famous. In Cant, 
ri. 1 1 a different Hebrew word is translated 

nuts.** In all probability it here refers to 
the Waim^i-fres, According to Josephus the 
walnut-tree was formerl}* common, and grew 
most luxuriantly antund the lake of Genne- 
sareth* 

NYM'PIIAS, a wealthy and xetilous Chris- 
tian in LiiotUcea, Col. iv. 15. 


O AK. The following Hebrew words, wh*ch 
ap]M‘sr to be merely various forms of the 
sumo root, occur in the O, T. os the nan, os of 
some species of oak, rix.. e/, ^/dA, ClCn^ n\m, 
aliah^ and There is much diifisulty 

in determining the exact meanings of the 
sc^vrrai varieties of the term mentioned above, 
tiomo nminlain that e/fm, ^//»A, and 
ulldh^ all stand for the terobinth-tr*^c (PAr- 
iada ierdtnUhus)^ while aliSn denotes an oak. 
f$ut if we examine the claims of the terebinth 
to represent the ^/AA, we shall sec that in point 
of sixe it cannot complete with some of the oaks 
of Palestine* Dr, Thomson {The Land and 
the Baok^ p. 24$) remarks on this point : 
** There ate more mighty oaks here in this 
immediate \'icintty (M^dd ee^Sheme) than 
there arc terebinths in all Syria and Pales- 
tine together.’* Two ofcks {f^aereu* pseudo^ 
aoccifera and G* a^fUopt) are well worthy of 
the name of mighty trees; though it is 
equally true that over a greater part of the 
country the oaks of Patotine are at present 
merely bushes. T 
OATH. The principle on which an oath 
Is held to bo biiuUng is ineidentally laid down 
IhHeb. vi* 16, via, as on ultimate, iqppeal to 
divine authority lo ratiQratt.assenio0^ There 
jEhe.AIfnightjr It reprceeuted as 'promising or 
deueunclng with an oalh, f.«« doing so In the 


most positive and solemn manner. On the 
same principle, that oath has always been 
held most binding which appealed lo the 
highest authority, both as regards indivi* 
duals and communitiea. As a consequence 
of this principle, appeals to God’s name on 
the one hand, and to heathen deities on the 
other, are treated In Soriptnre as tests of 
idlagianoe (Ex. xxiil. 13, xxxiv. 6; Deut. 
xxtX. 13, 4^). 8o also the sovereign’s name 
la aomeOmea nsad as a f<»in of obligation 
{Gen. xlU. 13; 3 Sam. xi. 11, xir. 13)*— 
Other forma of oath, serious or IHvolons, are 
mentioned, aome of which arc condemned by 
onr Lord (Matt. v. S3, xxiil. 16-23 ; and aee 
Jam. V. 1 2). — The forms of adjuration men- 
tioned in Scripture are — 1. Lifting up the 
hand. Witnesses laid their hands on the 
head of the accused (Gen. xiv. 22 ; Lev. 
xxiv. 14 ; Deut, xxxiii. 40 ; Is. iii. 7). 2. 

Putting the band under the thigh of the 
person to whom the promise was made (Gen. 
xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29). 8. Oaths were sometimes 
taken before the altar, or, as some understand 
the passage, if the persons were not in Jeru- 
salem, in a position looking towards tho 
Temple (1 K. viii. 31 ; 2 Chr. vi, 22), 
4. Dividing a victim and passing between or 
distributing the pieces (Gen. xv. 10, 17 ; Jcr. 
xxxiv. 18). — As the sanctity of oaths was 
carefully inculcated by the Law, so the crime 
of perjury was strongly condemned ; and to a 
false witness the same punishment was as- 
signed which was due for the crime lojrhlch 
hb testified (Ex. xx. 7 ; Lev. xix. 12 ; Deut, 
xix. lG-19; Ps. xv. 4; Jer. v. 2, vii. 9; £i. 
xvi. 59; IIos. x. 4; Zech. viil. 17).— The 
Christian practice in the matter of oaths was 
founded in great measure on the Jewish. 
Thus the oath on the Gospels was an imitation 
of the Jewish practice of placing the hands on 
the book of the Law. — The stringent nature 
of the Homan military oath, and the penalties 
attached to infraction of it, are alluded to, 
more or less certainly, in several places in 
the N. T., e.y. Matt. viii. 9 ; Acte xU. 19, 
xvi. 27, xxvii. 42. 

OBADPAH {servant of tho Lord)^ the 
fourth of the twelve minor prophets. We 
know nothing of him except what wc can 
gather from the short book which beafb his 
name. Tho Hebrew tradition that he is the 
same person aa the Obadlah of Ahab’s reign 
(1 K. xviii. 7-16), is destitute of all founda* 
tion. The question of his date must depend 
upon the interpretation of tho 11th verse of 
his prophecy. He there speaks of the con- 
quest of Jerusalem and the captivity of Jacob. 
If he Is refcYritig to the well-known captivity 
Jof Nebuchadneasar he must have lived at 
the Ume of the Babylonish captivity, and 
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}itre pro|ihesied subsequently to the year 
mjo, ass. If, further, his prophecy agrainst 
. Edom found its first fhlfllment in the con* 
q^rest of that country by Nebuchadnessar in 
the year b.c. ASS, we hare its date fixed. It 
n' ust hare been uttered at some time in the 
fire years which intervened between those 
two dates. The only argrument of any weight 
for the early date of Obadiah is his position 
in the list of the books of the minor prophets. 
Why shonid he have been inserted between 
Amos and Jonah if his date is about b.c. 585 ! 
The answer seems to be that the prophecy of 
Obadiah is an amplification of the last five 
verses of Amos, and was therefore placed 
next after the book of Amos. The book of 
Obadiah is a sustained denunciation of the 
Edomites, melting into a vision of the future 
glories of Zion, when the arm of the Lord 
should have wrought her deliverance and 
have repiiid double upon her enemies. 

O' BED, son of Buaz and Uuth the Moabitess 
(Ruth iv. 17) .The name of Obed occurs only 
Ruth iv. 17, and in the four genealogies, Ruth 
iv. 21, 22; 1 Chr. li. 12; Matt. i. 5; Luke iii. 
32. In all these five passages, and in the first 
with peculiar emphasis, he is said to be the 
father of Jesse, 

O'BED-E'DOM. 1. A Levite, described as 
a Gittite (2 Sam. \i. 10, 11), that is, pro- 
bably, a native of the Lcvitical city of Gath- 
Rixnmon In Manawieh, which was assigned to 
the Kobathites (Josh. xxi. 45). After the 
death of' (Tsaah, the ark, which was being 
conducted from the hou.se of Abinadab in 
Gibcah to the city of David, was earned aside 
into the house of Obed-edom, where it con- 
tinued three months. It was brought tbcnco 
by D'lvid (I Chr. xv, 25 ; 2 Sam. vi. 12). - 
8. “ Obed-edom the son of Jeduthun ** (I Chr. 
xvl. 38), a Mcrarite Levite, appears to bo a 
different person from the l.v«t-mcntioned. 
lie was a Levite of the socon<l degree and a 
gatekeeper for the ark (1 Chr. xv. IH, 21), 
appointed to sound “ with harps on the 
Bheminith tr> excel ** (1 Chr. xv. 21, xvi. 5). 

ODOI/LAM. [Amr.f.AM.] 

OFFERINGS. [Sacripick.] 

OG, an Amoritish king of Bashan, wh«jMc 
rule extended over sixty cities (Josh. xiil. 
12). JJe was one of the last representatives 
of the giaTit-race of Kephaim, and was, with 
his children and hia people, defeated and et- 
termirrnted by the Israelites at Kdrcl, im- 
mcdlatety after the conquest of 8ihon (Dent. 
111. 1-13 ; Num. xxxii. 33. Also Dcut. i. 4, 
iv. 47, xxxl. 4 ; Josh. ii. in, lx, 10, xlit. 12, 
SO). The belief in Og*s enornioua stature is 
oorrobomted by an appeal to hts iron Y)ed- 
•tead preserved In * lUbbath of the children 
of Ammon •• (Deul. ill. 1 1 ). Some have sup- 


posed that this was one of the common fiat 
beds used sometimes on the housetops of 
Eastern oltiea, but made of Iron instead of 
palm-branches, which would not have sup- 
ported the giant's weight. It Is more pro- 
bable that the words mean a sarcophagus of 
black basalt,’* a rendering of which they un- 
doubtedly admit. 

OIL. [OuvK.] 

OIL-TREE (Ilcb. fts shemen). The He- 
brew words occur in Neh. viii. 15 (A. V. “ pinc- 
branches”), 1 K. vi. 23 (“olive-tree”), and 
in Is. xli. 19 (“ oil-tree ”). From the passage 
in Nehemiah, where the fts shemen is men- 
tioned as distinct from the “ olivc-treo,” it 
may perhaps be identified with the saekum- 
tree of the Arabs, the Balanites Aegypiiaca^ 
a well-known and abundant shrub or small 
tree in the plain of Jordan. The aackum-otl 
is held in high repute by the Arabs for its 
medicinal properties. [Oi.itk.] 





OlNTME.NT..-~l. Cnsmetle l 

Roman pr.'ictlce of anotntjng the he«Ml i 

clothes (trti festive oe«5«sions prev&iho 

among the Egyptians, and bi hate 

had place amci^ the ^ew« (Huih Ut. 3 ; EceL 
rlL 1 in. frov. nntii, 0. If,, fitc ). on 
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of myrrh, for liko purpoiics, is mentioned 
Bsib. il. 1 3. — 2. Funereal, Ointments as welt 
as oil were used to anoint dead bodies and 
the clothes in which they were wrapped 
(Matt. xxvi. 12; Mark xiT. 3, 8; Luke 
xsiii. 56; John xii. 3, 7, xix. 40).— 3. Medi* 
einal. Ointment formed an important feature 
in ancient medical treatment (Is. i. 6). The 
mention of balm of Gilead and of eye-salve 
{coUjfriu$n) points to the same method (Is. 
1, 6 ; John ix. 6 ; Jer. viil. 22 ; Rev. ili. 18, 
&c.). — 4 . Ritual, Besides the oil used in 
many ceremonial observances, a special oint- 
ment was appointed to be used in consecra- 
tion (Kx. XXX. 23, 33, xxix. 7, xxxvii. 29, 
xl. 9, 15). .Strict prohibition was issued 

ag. 'iinst using: this ung'ucnt for any secular 
purpose, or on the person of a foreigrner, and 
against imitating il in any way whatsoever 
(Ex. XXX. 32, S3). — A jierson whose business 
it was to compound ointments in general was 
called an “ apothecary ” (Neh. iii. 8 ; Keel. x. 
1 ; Kccliis. xlix. 1). The work was some- 
times carried on by women confectitinaries** 
(I Svun. viii. 13). In the Christian Church 
the ancient tiKusre of n?u»inting the bodies 
of the dead was long retained. The cere- 
mony of Clinsm ttr aiminting was also added 
to baptwm. 

OLD TI>TAMI:NT. fBinix.l 

Ol.ivr.. No tree is more closely as^ociated 
with the hi^t(•^/ and civilisation of r'nn. 
M.any of the Scriptural assoemtions of the 
olive-tree arc singularl} poetical. It h..s tliis 

r. ituirkable intcre^t, in the first place, that its 
foHaeo is tae earliest that is mention^l by 
name. wh« it th#* waters of the flood In-gan to 
retire (that. \hi. 11). Next wc tind it the 
rm>t proniim nt tree in the earliest allegory 
(Jndg. l\. 8, 9). NVith D.ivid it is the em- 
hhan of pio^pto'iiy and the divine blessing 
iVn. Iii. 8, cxwiii. 3). with the later 
prophets it is the symbol of beauty, luxuri- 
ance, and strength. We must bear in mind, 
in reading this im.igery, that the olive was 
among the most abundant and characteristic 
\egeUtion »‘f Judaea. Turning now U> the 
myKtic imagtny of /.<ch.iriali (iv. 3, 11-H), 
and of SL .hdin in the Apoendypse (Uev. xi. 
a, 4), wo find the olive-tree list'd, in both 
ra*e;\ m a '*ery remarkable way. Finally, 
in the ursnunontation of St. Taul concerning 
the i t'liitive position»4 of the Jews and Gentiles 
in tlH' counsels of Gmi, this tree supplies the 
basis of one of his most forcible allegories 
(Horn, xi, Hl-25). The OeuUlcs are the 
** wild olive’* grafted In npon the “good 
olive,*' to which once the Jews belonged, and 
with which they may again bo Incorporated. 
I'he olive tree gmws freely almost everywhere 
on the shores of the MetUterrancan, but it 


was peculiarly abundant in Palestine (see 
Deut. vi. 11, viil. 8, xxviii. 40). Olive-yards 
are a matter of course in descriptions of tbe 
country, like vineyards and cornfields (Judg. 
XV. 5 ; 1 Sam. vlii. 14). The kings had very 
extensive ones (I Chr. xxvii. 28). Even 
now the tree is very abundant in the country* 
Almost every village has its olive-grove. 
Certain districts may be specified where at 
various times this tree has been very luxuri- 
ant. The cultivation of tbe olive tree had 
the closest connexion with the domestic life 
of tbe Israelites (2 Cbr. ii. 10), their trade 
(Ke. xxvii. 17 ; Hos. xii. 1), and even their 
public ceremonies and religious worship. 
The oil was used in coronations : thus it was 
an emblem of sovereignty (1 Sam. x. I, xii. 
3, 5). It was also m'xod with the offerings 
in sacrifice (I^v. ii. 1, 2, 6, 15). For the 
burning of it in common lamps see Matt. 
XXV. 3, 4, 8. The use of it on the hair and 
skin was customary, ami indicative of cheer- 
fulness (Ps. xxiii. 5; Matt. vi. 17). It was 
also empU>ycd medicinally in surgical cases 
(Luke X. 34). See again Mark vi, 13; Jam. 
V. 14, for its use in combination with prayer 
on behalf of the sick. In Solomon’s temple 
the cherubim were “ of olive-tree” (1 K. vi. 
23), as also the doors (vcr.s. 31, 32) and the 
|)osts (ver. 33). As to the berries (Jam. iii. 
12 ; 2 ICsd. xvi. 29), which produce the oil, 
they w’cre sometimes gathered by shaking the 
tree (Is. xxiv. 13), sometimes by beating it 
(Deut. xxiv. 20). Then followed the tread- 
ing of the fruit (Deut. xxxili. 24 ; Mio. vi. 
15). Hence the mention of “ oil-fats ** (Joel 
ii. 24 ) , The wind was dreaded by the culti- 
vator of the olive, for the least ruffling of a 
breeze iw apt to csiuse the flowers to fall (Job 
XV. 33). It is needless to add that the locust 
was a formidable enemy of the olive (Amos 
iv, 9). U happened not unfrequcntly that 
hopes were disappointed, and that “ the 
labour of the olive failed ” (Hah. iii, 17), As 
to the growth of the tree, it thrives best in 
warm and sunny situations. It is of a mo- 
derate height, with knotty gnarled trunks, 
and a smooth aah-coloured bark. It grows 
slowly, but it lives to an immense ago. Its 
look is singularly indicative of tenacious 
vigour ; and this is the force of what is said 
in Scripture of its “ greenness,” as emblem- 
atic of strength and prosperity. The leaves, 
too, are not deciduous. Those who see 
olives for the first time are occasionally dis- 
appointeil by the dusty colour of their foliage ; 
but those who are familiar with them find an 
inexpressilde charm in the rippling changes 
of tbeir slender grey -green leaves. 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF. The exact expres- 
sion “the Mount of Olives” occurs in the 
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O. T. In Z*th» niT. 4 only; in tbn ^tber OAbum. 1, Of these the central ene die- 
plaeee of the O. T. in which it Is referred to» tingnished bj the minaret and domes of the 
the form employed is the ** ascent of the Chnrcb of the A8eension» is In erery any 
oUres (4 Bam^ xr, SO; A« Y. inaccurately the most Important. Three paths lead from 
the aaeent of Ifocmf Oliret *’), or simply the Talley to the summit. The first passes 
**the Mount” (Keh. tIU. 15), ”the mount under the north wall of the enclosure of 
fiudag Jerusalem” (1 K. xl. 7), or *^the Oethsemane, and follows the line of the 
mountain which is on the east side of the depression between the centre and the north- 
«l^” (Ss. xL Sd). In the N. T. three forms em hill. The eecond parts foom the first 
of the wmd occur: 1. The usual one, ” the about 60 yards beyond Gethseranne, and 
Mount of OUtcs.” %, By St. Luke twice striking off to the right up the Tcry breast of 
(xlx. SO, xxi. ST}* ** the mount called the the hill, surmounts the projection on which 
Koont of Olires.” S. Also by St. Luk< is the traditional spot of the I.amcntstioii 
fActs 1. 12), the mount called Oliret.” Bui over Jerusalem, and thence proceeds directly 
tn the Greek text, both in the Gospel ami upwards to the village. The third loaves 
the Acts, the same word Is used, translated the other two at the N.K. corner of Geth- 
by the Vulgate ** Olivetnm,” that is, thi semane, and making a considerable ddtour to 
Mount of Olivee. — It is the well-known enii the south, visits the so-called ” Tombs of the 
nence on the east of Jerusalem, intimatel Prophets,” and, following a very slight de- 
connected with some of the gravest events ol pression which occurs at that part of the 
the history of the Old Testament and the New mount, arrives in its turn at the village. Of 
Testament, the scene of the flight of Davi* these three paths the first, from the fact that 
and the triumphal progress of the Son ol it follows the natural shape of the ground, is 
Bavld, of the idolatry of Solomon, and iht unquestionably older than the others, which 
agony and betrayal of Christ. It is not so deviate in pursuit of certain artificial objects, 
much a ” mount” as a ridge, of rather more Every consideration is In favour of its being 
than a mile in length, running in general the road taken by David In his flight. It 
direction north and south ; covering thi Is, with equal probability, that usually taken 
whole eastern side of the city. At its north* by our I>ord and Ills disciples in their morn- 
em end the ridge bends round to the west, ing and evening transit between Jerusalem 
so is to form an endosure to the city on that aitd Bethany, and that also by which the 
side also. But there li this diffbrcnce, that Apostles returned to Jerusalem after the 
whereas on the mwth a space of nearly a Aseenslon. The central hill, which we are 
mUe of tolerably level surfoce intervenes be- now eonsideiing, purports to contain the sites 
tween the walls of the city and the rising of some of the most sacred and impressive 
ground, on the east the mount is close to the evefttfi of Christian history* The majority of 
walls, parted only by that which from the these sacred spots now command UtUe or no 
city itself seems no parting at all — the attentioa; but three still remain, suflieiently 
narrow ravine of the Kidron. It is this por- sacred — ^1/ auUientSe — to consecrate any place, 
tlon which is the real Mount of Olives of the These are : (1.) Getiissfiiaiie, at the foot of the 
history. In general height it is not very mount. (3). The spot from which our Saviour 
much above Uie city : 600 feet higher than ascended on the summit. (3.) The place of 
the Temjde mount, hardly more than 100 the LamenUtion of Oiifiit over Jerunalcias, 
above the so-ealled Zion. The word ” ridge ” halfway up. Of these, Gethsesfiaite ts 
hsi been used above as the only one available only one which has anyefoim to hcautliefiile. 
for an eminence of iome length and even 'Garxsxiiagg.)— 2. We have ofmkon of the 
height, but that word Is hardly accurate, emitral and pHndpat ponton of t$ie tnoiint. 
There is nothing ”ridge-Uke” in the appear* Next to It on the souihem sid^ la^PMuratod 
mice of the Mount of Olives, or of any other fipow H by a slighi dOfmiMdan, up urhtoh the 
ortimlimestoimhlUsof thtodlitiictof mentkmed above im tito Ihltd tohee 

One; all to founded, swelling, and regnlar In eomree, to n hBl whieb tppmo neither to 
form. At a dtotanaa Us outline to almost pee m s c i M to Itoto iMnMMd* any liudcpend*^ 
hcrigontal* gradually aloplag away at tie entname. Ittoreatonlb^ 
eontoem end; bat when seen fhan betow the that U eontidfia Maeoh^** 

eaetom well of JemseJem, U dlvldea Ueelf ktmwn aa the ”TMbi of the 
Into throe, or rather peihape four* tedepend* larchibty la idtoetoh th thh trMto uC Ohitot 
entoiiaiiiiUeto^emifieiMWi. SToetodtog fimm <Matt 91^^ inM ttoUMb 

norto to eouth tluee oeear In imp^etfiholMMilldr " 

otdmi Goiffea* or YM Oalflaet; Moaoi of kmwn m 
tlM Aiehmlim ; f^pheti^ eubordliiato to tb^ It idito 

lee^ bad atmoct opart of.dli Udant of ttatodi figd 
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more marked than the depressions between 
the more northern portions, runs the road 
ftrom Bethany, without doubt the 

rood of Christ’s entry to Jerusalem. The 
title Mount of Offence, or Scandal, was be- 
stowed on the supposition that it is the 
** Mount of Corruption ” on which Solomon 
erected the hii^h places for the gods of his 
foreign wires (2 K. xsiiil. 13; 1 K. xl. 7). 
The southern summit is considerably lower 
than the centre one. — 4. The only one of the 
four summits remaining to be considered is 
that on the north of the ** Mount of Ascen- 
sion the JCdrem e» Seyad, or Vineyard of 
the Sportsman; or, as it is called by the 
modern Latin and Greek Christians, the Viri 
OaiilaeU This is a hiU of exactly the same 
character as the Mount of the Ascension, and 
so nearly its equal in height that few travcl- 
lera agree as to which is the more lofty. 
The summits of the two are about 400 yards 
apart. It stands directly opposite the N.K. 
comer of Jerusalem, and is approached by 
the path between it and the Mount of Ascen- 
dott, which strikes at the top into a cross 
path leading to tUItawiyeh and Anata, The 
Arable name wuU reflects the fruitful cha> 
racter of the biU, on which there are several 
vineyards, heaidm much cultivation of other 
kinds. The Christian name is due to the 
singular tradition, that here the two angels 
addressed the Apostles after our l^ord’s 
ascension — “ To men of Galilee 1 ” This 
idea, which is so incompatible, on acc ount of 
the distance, even with the traditional spot of 
the Ascension, is of late existence anff Inex- 
plicable origin. — The presence of the crowd 
of churches and other edifices must have 
rendered the Mount of Olives, daring the 
early and middle ages of Christianity, en- 
tirely unlike what it was In the time of the 
Jewish kingdom or of our Lord. Except the 
high places on the summit, the only buildinga 
thou to be seen were probably the walls of 
the vineyards and gardens, and the towers 
and presses wliich were their invariable ac- 
companiment. But though the churches arc 
nearly all demoUahed there must be a con- 
siderable dillbrenee between Ihe aspect of the 
mountain now and In those days when it 
reeMvod Ita name jfkom the abundance of its 
(lUve^groyes. It doea not now stand so pre* . 
eminent in this rosFOot among the bills inJ 
the jMtighbaiirhood it Jemsatemf X% is only 
In the deeper and mre eeolud^^ leading 
ap to the novtheniiiiost etmunlt me these 
svnerabis tress sptbad Into aagHfidsiil Jlke a 
Ibfest. me esd^ the 

iMidl the 

theta 

It one sither.te he Hidthln ninny 


miles. Two religious ceremonies performed 
there must have done much to Increase the 
numbers who resorted to the mount. The 
appearance of the new moon was probably 
watched for, certainly proclaimed, from the 
summit. The second ceremony referred to was 
the burning of the lied Heifer. This solemn 
ceremonial was enacted on the central mount, 
and in a spot so carefully specified that it 
would seem not difficult to fix it. It was 
due east of the sanctuary, and at such an 
elevation on the mount that the officiating 
priest, as ho slew the animal and sprinkled 
her blood, could see the fa 9 ade of the sanctu- 
ary through the cast gate of the Temple. To 
this spot a viaduct was constructed across the 
valley on a double row of arches, so as to 
raise it far above all possible proximity with 
graves or other defilements. It was probably 
demolished by the Jews themselves on the 
approach of Titus, or even earlier, when 
Poinpey led his army by Jericho and over the 
Mount of Olives. This would account sa- 
tisfactorily for its not being alluded to by 
Josephus. 

OL'IVET (2 Sam. xv. 30; AcU i. 12). 
[Oi.ivF.8, Mount of.] 

OLYM'PAS, a Christian at Borne (Rom. 
xvi. 15), perhaps of the household of Philo- 
logus. 

O'MAR, son of EHphas the firstborn of 
Esau, and *<duke’* or phylarch of Edom 
(Gen. XXX vi. 11, 15 ; 1 Chr. i. 36). 

O'MKGA, the last letter of the Greek 
alphabet, as Alpha is the first. It is used 
metaphorically to denote the end of anything : 
** 1 am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 

the ending, the first and the last ** 

(Rev. i. 8, 11). 

OMER. [Wkiouts and Mkasuiiks.] 

OM'lil, originally ** captain of the host” 
to Er.Aii, W'as afterwards himself King of 
Israel, and founder of the third dsmasty. 
When Elah was murdered by Zimri at Tirjuth, 
then capital of the northern kingdom, Omri 
was engaged In the siege of Gibbethon, 
situated in the tribe of Dan, wldch had been 
occupied by the Philistines. As soon as the 
army heard of Elah’s death, they proolairocd 
Omri king. Thereupon he broke up the 
siege of Gibbethon, and attacked .Tirsab, 
where Zimri was holding his court as king 
•f Israel. The city was taken, and Zimri 
perished in the fiames of the palM, after a 
reign of seven days. Omiri, however, was 
not allowed to establish his dynasty without 
a struggle against Tibni, whom half the 
people” (I K. xvi, 21) desired to raise to 
the throne. . The civil war lasted fear years 
(of. I K, xvi. 15, with 28). After the defsat 
and death of Tihnlt Omri reigned Ibr 
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ynurt in Tinah $ but at tbe and of Ibat time 
be trmnaferred his reaidenee, probably from 
^ prorad iaabUitj of Tlraah to atand a eiegc, 
to tba mountaiA Sbonuron, better knoim by 
llaOradk nano Bamariat wbleh be bought for 
Iwotalanlaof allrmr firom a rich maa, other- 
wiaa nnlaMway called Shemer. At Samaria 
Omri raignad imt alx yeara more. He aeeras 
to haTO been a Tigoroua and unaerupulons 
ruler, anzioua to strengthen his dynasty by 
intercourse and alliances with foreign states. 
The probable date of Omri's accession (i. e. 
of the deaths of Elah and Zimri) was b.c. 
935 ; of Tibni’s defeat and the ‘beginning of 
Omri*s sole reign b.c. 931, and of hU death 
B.G* 9 1 9. 

ON, the son of Peleth, and one of the chiefs 
of tbe tribe of Keuben who took part with 
KoraU, Dathan, and Abiram in their revolt 
against Moses (Num. xvi. 1). Ills name 
does not again appear in the narrative of the 
conspiracy, nor is he alluded to when refer* 
encG is made to the final catastrophe. 

ON, a town of Lower Egypt, which is men- 
tioned in the Bible under at least two names, 
Betu*Shej«ksii (Jer. xliii. 13), currespomling 
to the ancient Egyptian sacrc<l nanic Ha-ra, 

‘ the abode of the sun,” and that aix>vp, 
corresponding to the common name As. On 
is better known under its Greek name lielio- 
{lolis. It was situate on the cast side of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, just beiow tlu* j 
point of the Delta, and about twenty null;-! | 
north-east of Memphis. The chief object of j 
worship at Heliopolis was the sun, whose 
temple, described by Strabo, is now only re- 
presented by tbe single beautiful obelisk, 
which is of red granite, 08 feet 2 inches high 
above tbe pedestal. Heliopolis was anciently 
fiunous for its learning, and Eudoxus and 
Plato studied under its prlcsls. TfiC first 
mention of this place in the Bible is in the 
history of Joseph, to whom we read Pharaoh 
gave “ to wife Asenath tlu; daughter of Boti- 
pherah, priest of On ” (Gen. xli. 45, comp, 
vcr. 50, and xlvi. 20). 

O'NAN, the second son of Judah by the 
Canaanitess, “ the daughter of Hhua ” ((ien. 
\xxviii. 4 ; 1 Chr. ii. 3), What he did 
was evil in the eyes of Jehovah, and He slow 
him also,*' as lie had slain his elder brother 
(Oen. xxxviiL 9). His death took place 
before tbe family of Jacob went down into 
Kyypt (G«i. xlvL 12 ; Num. xx\i. 19). 

ONE'SIMUS is the name of the servant or 
slave in whose behalf Paul wrote the Epistle 
to Philemon. He was a native, or certainty 
an inhabitant of Colossae, since Paul in writ- 
ing to the Church there speaks of him (Col, 
iv, 9) as “one of you.** .Slaves were nuiuei- 
ous in Phrygia, and the name itself of Phry- 


gian was almost synonymous with tnat of 
slsTo. Onsolmus was one of this unfortunate 
elats of persons, as U evident both tbe 
manifest impUeatfon in Fhil. 19» and firom 
the general lener of the epistle^ The men 
esca^ fipom hts mesler end Bed to Bomi^ 
where in the midet of Its ireet popi^datlon he 
eonld hope to be ecmoeeled. Though it mey 
be doubted whether Oneelmus heard the 
gospel for the first time et Home, it is beyond 
question that he wes led to embrace the 
gospel there through the apostle's instru- 
mentality. The language in rcr, 10 of the 
Utter is explicit on this point. After his 
conversion, the most happy and friendly rela- 
tions sprung up between the teacher and the 
disciple. The situatioa of the apostle us a 
captive and an indefatigable labourer for the 
promotion of the gospel (Acts x.xviii. 30, 31; 
must have made him keenly alive to the 
sympathies of Christian fiiend'^hip and dc- 
})endent upon others ft)r varicuis service^* nf 
a personal nature, important to his ftficieiuy 
as a minister of the word. Onesimu.s appeaj-i 
to have supplied thi«} twofold want in an 
eminent degree. Whether I'aul desired hi- 
prcKcncc a«* a pf rsonal altcjidant 
minisltT of the gospel, is not certain ftf 
ver. 13 of the Epistk. 

ONESiPH'OUrs U iKiimd twice only 
the N, T., viz., 2 Tim. i. and 

In the filmier pas.suge Paul mentions 
teims of gratedul love, as huvjriig 
courage and in his Iwhulf, 

hirt trials as a prmritr at K<»rne, when < 

from w4.orn he exfan'ted better tlanifs 
de.^erted him (2 lirn. iv. id' ; a/Kl in tl.e 
latter |»a~i8agf; he '^ii.gles out ‘‘ the hov. 
of Onedphorus as woriliy of u special gi 
ifig. It has been made a tpiesti'in wn* 
this friend c>f tlxc upO'^l^e was li 

when the Ictti r to 'iimotliy u w i it 
U^caiuwj in both indances wpeak" 

“the liou.'*chold *’ (in 2 Ti?n. i. ]*'•) and 
separately of Onesiphorus hiiosclf. "i iie 
bability is that other inemlMTH of the l.uoi 
were al.*w> active (,‘hristians ; and as P i 
wished to rcniembcr them at the to* * , 

he grouped them together (2 Tim. iv, iv , 
and thus deUeutdy recogniHccl tlie com toon 
merit, as a sort of family diwiinclion. It 
evident from 2 Tim. 1. 18, that Unesiphoru.- 
had his home at Ephesus; though if \\v 
restrict the salutation near the clo.^c ct t'u* 
Epistle (iv. 29) to his family, he hiniMdf m»y 
possibly have been with Paul at lUnue whe* 
the latter wrote to Tlniidhy. 

ON I* AS, the name of five high privjsti^ in 
the period lietwecn the Old and New Tc ^ia- 
menU. — 1. The son and huccessor of Jaddua, 
about B.c« 330-309. According Josephus 
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be was fistber of Simon the Just. — 0. The 
SOB of Simon the Just. He was a minor at 
the time of his father's death (about b.o. 
SIKI)t and the bCgh*priesthood was occupied 
In eaeceislon bj hU uncles Eleasar and 
Jianaaaeh te his ezcluston* He entered on 
the oHlce about b.o« and retained It tilt 
his death# about B.o. 326» when he was suc- 
eeeded by his son Simon 11. — 8. The son of 
Simon II.« who succeeded his father in the 
higb^piicsthood, about b.o. 198. Selcucus 
Phllopator was informed by 8iroon» gorernor 
of the Temple, of the riches contained in 
the sacred treasury, and be made an attempt 
to seize them by force. At the prayer of 
Onias, according to Uie tradition (2 Mace, 
iii.), the sacrilege was averted ; but the high- 
priest was obliged to appeal to the king him- 
self for support against the machinations of 
Simon. Not long afterwords Selcucus died 
(f.c. 175), and Onias found himself sup- 
pUntt’d in the favour of Antiochua Kpiphanca 
by his brother Jason, who received the high- 
priesthoiKl from the king. J.'ison, in turn, was 
displaced by hia ymingist brother Mcnelaus, 
who pr«H‘ui (d ihe murder t>f Onias (about li.e. 
171 ' .--4. '1 be \oungcKt brother of Onias HI., 
who bojo the same name, ^%hicll he after- 
wards cxch.niged for Menelaus. — 6. The son 
of III., N^ho sought a refuge in Kgypt 

from the sedition and sacrilege which die- 
tfvaeed .brusuloin. The immediate otiasion 
of hi*’ flight w.is the triumph of “the sons 
of Tob:a.<,’* giinctl by the intorfl r. nco of 
Afitioihus Kpii)hanes. Onias, recti ving the 
protection of Ttol. l^hilometor, endeavoured 
to give a unity to the llollonislio Jews. 
W ith thijs ohjecl ho founded the Temple at 
Leontojxdis. 

t>N10NS tHcur only in Nuni. xi. 5, as one 
the g(H»d things of Kgypt of which the 
KiailHrs U'gntttd the loss. Onions have 
iH*n frtnn time imnicmoiial a favourite 
iivticle v»f fnofl amongst the Egyptians, The 
onions of Kgypt are mueh milder in flavour 
and If'-s pungent than those of this country. 

()Nt), one of the towns of Benjamin, is 
flr'i fcHind in 1 C’hr. viii. 12, where Shamed 
or Simmer is said to have built Ono and 
\\ith their “daughter villages.” A plain 
attached to the town, called “the plain 
of Ono” (Noh. vi. 2), perhaps identical with 
“ valley of craftsmen” (Neh. xi, Sfl). 

ONVCHA occurs only in Ex. xxx. 84, as 
one of I nc ingredients of the sacred perfume. 
In Kcclua. xxiv. 15, Wisdom is compared to 
the pleasant odour yielded by “ galbanum, 
*>nyx, and sweet storax.” It is probably th® 
operculum of a SUrnmhus^ perhaxis 8. lenti» 

jj/rinnttuit. 

ONYX, ilio translation of the Ileb, sAo- 


ham : but there Is nothing in the contexts of 
the eeveral passages (Gen. il. 12 ; Ex. zxviil. 
9, 80; 1 Chr. xxix. 2; Ex. xxviii. 18) where 
ihe Hebrew term occurs to help us to de- 
termine its slgnifleation. Borne writers be- 
lieve that the beryl” is intended ; but the 
balanee of authority Is in favour of some 
variety of the onyx. 

OPHEL, a part of ancient Jerusalem. 
The name is derived by the loxicograpbert 
fhrni a root of similar sound, which has the 
force of a swelling or tumour. It does not 
come forward till a late period of Old Test, 
history. In 2 Chr. xxvli. 3, Jotham is said 
to have built much “ on the wall of Ophcl.” 
Manossch, amongst his other defensive works, 
“ compassed about Ophcl ” {Ibid, xxxiii. 14). 
From the catalogue of Nehemiah’s repairs to 
the wall of Jerusalem, it appears to have 
iK^n near the “water-gate” (Neh. iii. 26) 
and the “great tower that licth out” (ver. 
27). I.astly, the former of these two pas- 
sages, and Neh. xi. 21, show that Ophcl was 
the rcMclence of the I.cvites. Josephus in 
his account of the last days of Jerusalem 
mentions it four tunes as Oj>hIa. Ophel was 
th.e swelling declivity by which the Mount ct 
tljc Temple slopes off on its southern side 
into the Valley of llinnom — a long narrowisb 
rounded spur or promontory, which inter- 
venes between the mouth of the central 
valley of Jerusalem (the Tyropoeon) and the 
Kidron, or Valley of Jehoshaphat. Halfway 
down it on its eastern face is the “ Fount of 
the Virgin,” so called ; and at its foot the 
lower outlet of the same spring — the Pool of 
Si loam. 

O'PHIIl. 1. The eleventh in order of the 
sons of JokUn, coming imnicdiatcly after 
Sheba (Gen. x. 29; 1 Chr. i. 23). From the 
way in which the sons of Joktan arc here 
described, it is evident that this Ophir cor- 
responds to some city, region, or tribe in 
Arabia,— 8. A seaport or region from which 
the Hebrews in the time of Solomon obtained 
gold, in vessels wiiich went thither in con- 
junction with Tyrian ships from Ezion-geber, 
near Ehith, on that branch of the Bed Sea 
which is now called the Gulf of Akabah. 
The gold was proverbial for its fineness, so 
that “ gold of Ophir ” is several timps used 
os an expression for fine gold (Ps. xlv, 10; 
Job xxviii. 16 ; Is. xiii. 12 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 4) ; 
and in one passage (Job xxii. 24) the word 
“ Ophir ” by itself is used for gold of Ophir, 
and for gold generally. In addition to gold, 
the vessels brought fi'(>m Ophir almug-wood 
and precious stones. The precise geogra- 
phical situation of Ophir has long been a 
subject of doubt and discussion. The two 
countries which have divided the oplniuBS of 
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tb« lMnM 4 ta«« iMm AnMm aad India, 
addle «aM baTO plaaad tt in AlHna. There 
are wdr tea BaanBfia Ik lha bbtoitoal books 
»UAaiistaMi.O|lll* IqriMMwt 
Betia-alF JO^M al^tK X. 11 . zxit 

«•}. Ml .fs^cfta iftK aasto od CkraaMes 
(«ChinKii,'atfl£'i«,hc.l»). The Uttar vete 
pnW% aifUi IkMB Ifee fomer. In addl- 
IkHi to AM jMHfBiii the IbOowing Terse 
in the Booh of Kinge hee Terg IVeqiieiitly 
heeo vefamd to Ophir : ««For the king (<.«. 
Sohmon) bed at een e neTj of Tharshish 
with the nary of Hiram: once In three 
years came the navy of Tharshidi bringing 
gold and silTer, irory, and apes» and pca« 
cocks’* (1 K. z. 22). Bat there is not 
sufficient eTidenee to show that the ficct 
mentioned in this verse was identical with 
the fleet mentioned in 1 K. ix. 26-29, and 
1 K. x« 11, as bringing gold, almug-trces, 
and precious stones from Ophir. If tlie 
three passages of the Book of Kings are 
earefolly examined, it will be scon that all 
the information given respecting Ophir is, 
that it was a place or region accessible by 
sea flrom Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, from 
which imports of gold, almug-trccs, and 
precious stones were brought back by the 
Tyrian and Hebrew sailors. Now we hare 
seen above that the author of the 10th 
chapter of Genesis certainly regarded Ophir 
as the name of some city, region, or tribe in 
Arabia. And it is almost equally certain 
that the Ophir of Genesis is the Ophir of the 
Book of Kings. There is no mention cither 
in the Bible or elsewhere, of any other Ophir ; 
and the idea of there having been two Ophirs 
ovidently arose from a perception of the 
obriont meaning of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis, on the one band, coupled with the 
erroneous opinion on the other, that the 
Ophir of the Book of Kings could fwt have 
been In Arabia. Hence the burden of jn oof 
lies on any one who denies Ophir to have 
been in Arabia. There do not, however, 
appear to be sufficient data for determining 
In favour of any one emporium or of any one 
locality rather than another in Arabia, as 
haring been the Ophir of Solomon. The 
Book of Kings certainly suggests the,infer« 
ene^ that there was some oofmerion between 
.the visit of the Queen of Sheba and M voy- 
age to Opbir, but this would bo consistent 
with Ophir being either contiguous to Sabaea, 
or situated on any point of the southern or 
eastern coasts of Arabia ; as in either of these 
eases it wonld have Ijeen politic in Solomon 
to eoncSlIate the good will of the Babacaiis, 
who occupied a long tract of the eastern 
coast of the Bed Beib and who might pos- 
sibly have commanded the Straits of Bab-el- 


mandeb. In answer fle detections against the 
ohrioos me an in g of te tenth ehapter of 
QeneslA the dllciiiiaiisae nunr he aa 

foiim SUM 0«Mr» <te Jvito*. 

pradnenlgaUI aiil IniMbip 


have hem Aid t 
pndoitt stoim n» 

OPH'KI, a «om er Bea^aBi% nin^^ 
in Joah. zviil. 24, Ike sasSe as Aie Odphna of 
Josephus, a place wlddi at the ttine of Ves- 
pasian’s invasioa was ai^Nwently eo Importanf 
as to be second only to Jenneleitt. it still 
survives in the modem Jifita or J^fkOt Sf 
miles north-west of Bethel. 

oril^RAH. i. A town in the tribe of 


Benjamin (Josh. xviiL 23; 1 Sam. xiii* 17). 
Jerome places it 5 miles cast of Bethel. It 
is perhaps et^Taiyiheh, a small village on the 
crown of a conspicuous hill, 4 miles K.N.K. 
of Beiftn (Bethel). — 2. More fully OrnuAu 
OF TiiR ABi-KzniTrs, the native pl^^^ce of 
Gideon (Judg. vi, 11); the scene of his ex- 
ploits against Baal (vcr. 24) ; his residence 
after his accession to power {ix. 5), and the 
place of his burial in the family sepulchre 
(viii. 32). It was probably in Manasjieh (vi. 
15), and not fur distant from Sbcchom (lx. 
1, 5). 

ORATOR. 1. The A. V. rendering in Ip. 
Ri. 8, for what is literally ** skilful In whisper, 
or Incantation.” — 2. The title applied to Ter- 
tulliis, who appeared as the advocate or 
patronm of the Jewish accusers of Bt. I'aul 
before Felix, Acts xxlv. 1. 

ORCHARD. [Gsrukm.] 

O'REB, the ‘’raven” or “crow,” the ct»m- 
panion of Zeeb, the ” wolf,” was one of the 
chieftains of the Midianito host which in- 
vaded Israel, and was defeated and <lrivcn 
back by Gideon. The defeat is but slightly 
touched upon in the narrative of Judges, but 
the terms in which Isaiah refers to It (x. 26) 
arc such as to imply that it was a truiy awful 
slaughter. He plaeea it in the sain<! 
with the two most tremendous disasters to- 
corded In the whede of the history of Xsraei 
—the destruetioQ of the Egyptians in the 
Red Sen, and of the army of Bcunaeherib 
(comp. Pi. IxnxiiU). The slaughter wu» 
concentrated round the rock at which Orcb 
fell, and which was long known by his name 
(Judg. vii. 25 ; Xs. x« 24}« 

OBGAK (OoUk Iv. 21, Job xxl. 12, xxx. 
ii; PA cl. 4). The Hebrew word or 
thus reftoarsd in our verkmt, pro- 
bably denotes a pipe or perfliratod wtn^n* 
striiment,' as the root of the ttord Indicates. 
In Oen. iv. 21 it appeavs to be a fsnoml 
term tor oil wind-lftsthnnefilA In Job xai. 
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12 are enimieratAMl the thtce kinds of musical 
inatrumenU which are pctsible^ under the 
general terme of the tlmbrd^ harp, and eiigafi. 
done identify It with the Pandean pipes, 
epriem an instruineiii ci 
}!gK|||iil,Mdee^^ 

JtWi VhM ^ eonatelietiM ^leaewn 
I IMtewe by tin 1 ^^ 
ie that which the Oredta ea^ {Met, and 
the Arelie «*i1ie glant,^ there eeenis little 
reason to doubt (J<d» in. 9, xasTltt. 21 ; Am. 
▼« $)• The giant of Oriental aatronomy 
wae Nhnvod, the mighty hunter, who waa 
fabled to hare been bound in the aky fbr his 
Impiety. The two dogs and the hare, which 
are among the eonotaUatkma in the neigh- 
bourhood of Orion, made hia train complete. 
There U possibly an allusion to this belief in 
*‘the bands of cetU** (Job xxxriii. 31). 

Oil'NAN, the sumo as Araunah (1 Chr. 
sxL 15 ; 2 Chr. iii. 1), [Ahavnau.] 
OR'PAH, a Moabite woman, wife of Chilion 
•on of Naomi» and thereby sister-in-law to | 
lluTU (Ruth {. 4, 14). I 

OSUK’A. [JoKHUA.] 

OSrilAY (Ucb. oziut/t/rth). The Hebrew 
word occurs in T.ev. ai. 13, and Deut. xiv. 

1 2, as the name of stnne unclean bird. It 
piobably etiber Ihe ospray {Ptindioti haliat^ 
or the vhite-th't<l eij^lo 
aihtctffn)^ 



Ofjpfsy iPmdion 


OSSIFRAQB (Heb. psres). The Hebrew 
word ocouiw, as the name of an unclean birtl, 
in i^r. xL 13, and X>eut. air. 12. If much 
weight is to be allowed to etymology, tim 
jwsw of the Hebrew Scrlj^nrea may w^rw 
reprewtnted by the tissiliragb* <W boue<i'br«iiker ; 
fur parrs In HelMrew tomuiui ^ 

the ossllfago la well 

fhnliryliif of hia nme» The j^dsasi# ! ^ 


or bearded rulture, as it is sometimea eelled, 
ia one of the largest of the birds of prey. 



OMifrige iCntailut barintint). 


OSTRICH. There can be no doubt that 
the Hebrew words bath haya^andh^ yd’dn^ and 
rdndfif denote this bird of the desert.— 1. 
Path haya^andh occurs in Lev, xi. 16, Deut. 
xlv. 1 5, in Ibe list of unclean birds ; and in 
other passages of Scripture. The A. V. erro- 
ncoiisly renders the Hebrew expression, which 
signifies cither ** daughter of greediness” or 
** daughter of shouting,” by owl,” or, as in 
the margin, by ” daughter of owl.” in Job 
XXX. 29, Is. xxxiv, 13, and xHii. 20, the 
margin of the A. V. correctly reads ** os- 
triches.” I'lie loud crying of the ostrich 
seems to be referred to in Mio. i* 8.— 2. 
Td*dn occurs in Lam. iv. 3, where the con- 
text shows that the ostrich is intended.— S. 
Hdndfh occurs in Job xxxix. 18, wfhere it la 
clear from the whole passage (13-18) that 
ostriches are intended by the word. The 
A. V. erroneously translates the word •• pea- 
cocks ; ** but there is a different Hebrew 
name for peacocks, and this bird was pro- 
bably not known to the people of ArabiU or 
Syria before the time of Solomon. The 
<< ostrich*' of the A. V, In Job xxxix. Ilia 
Ibo roprfHWttt^yv* ^ 1*19 KobfreW ndfick. 
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** featben/*-— The following short account of the fact that the ostrich depoaito souie of het 


the nidifleatlon of the ostrich {Siruthio eatn^ 
Im) will elucidate those passages of Scripture 
which ascribe cruelty to this bird in neglect- 
ing her eggs or young. Ostriches are poly- 
gamous: the hens lay their eggs promis- 
cuously in one nest, which is merely a hole 
•eratched in the sand; the eggs are then 
eoTcred OTer to the depth of about a foot, and 
are, in the case of those birds which are found 
within the tropics, generally left fur the 
greater part of the day to the heat of the 
sun, the parenUbirds taking their turns at 
incubation during the night. Hut in those 
countries which hare not a tropical sun os- 
triches frequently incubate during the day, 
the male taking bis turn at night, and watch* 
ing over the eggs with great care and affec- 
tion, as Is evidenced by tlie fact that jackals 
and other of the smaller carnicora are occa- 
sionally found dead near the nest, having 
been killed by the ostrich in defence uf tlie 
eggs or young. The habit of the o-^trich I 
leaving its eggs to be matured by the stin'a j 
heat is usually appealed to in order to confirm 1 
tlic Scriptural account, ** she Icavcth her eggs • 
to the earth ; ” but this is probably the case | 
only with the tropical birds. And even if j 
the Hebrews were ac<{uuinted with the habits i 
of the tropical ostriches, how can it be said | 
that “she forgetteth that the foot may cni^h ** 
the eggs, when they arc covcrcfl a foot deep 
or more in the sand? We believe the true 
explanation <jf this passu^'c is to bo found in 



eggs not in the nest, but around it ; these Uf 
about on the surface of the sand, to all ap- 
pearance forsaken; they are, however, de- 
signed for the nourishment of the young 
birds. And this remark will hold good in 
the passage of Job which speaks of the ost|;ich 
being without understanding. It is a general 
belief amongst the Arabs that the ostrich is a 
very stupid bird : indeed they haA*e a pro- 
verb, “ Stupid as an ostrich." But it by no 
means deserves such a character, as travellers 
have frequently testifted. “ So wary is the 
bird,” says Mr. Tristram, “and so open aie 
the vast plains over wdiich it roams, that no 
ambuscades or artifices can be employed, and 
the vulgar resource of dogged {ierseverance 
is the only mode of pursuit.” The ostrich is 
the largest of all known birds, and i^erhaps 
the swiftest of all cursoual animals. The 
feathers so much prized are the long white 
plumes of the wings. The best come to us 
from Harbary and the west coast of Africa. 

OTITNIKL, Son of Kenaz, and younger 
brother of Caleb, Juah. xv. 17; Judg. i. 13, 
iii. 9; I Chr. iv. 13. But these pas-sages al! 
leave it doubtful whether Kenaz was his 
father, or, as is more probable, the more 
remote ancestor and head of the tribe, who-e 
descendant.; were called Kenezites {Num. 
x\xli. 12, &c.}, or Kems of Kenaz. If Je- 
phunneh was Caleb's father, then prob.i'j'.y 
he wa.« father of Oihniel alv>. The fij^t 
’ mention of Uthniel is on occ of the 

I taking of Kirjath-Sepher, or hchir, Sk-i it was 
j ufterwat'ls called. Debir w as include u ii: the 
Mnountainous territory near Hebron, witlun 
\ the IsudcT of Judah, a»t*igne<l to Caleb the 
j Koni’zite (.J«wh. xiv. 12-1 1; ; and in order to 
' stimulate the valour of the assailarit**, (’aleS 
promised to giv© his daughter » < 

whosoever should ami take *.hv < 

1 Othniel won the prize. '] he ru xt u.enth.Mi <>f 
him is in Judg. lii. 9, where he -s ,ts 

; the first judge of jHr;»el after the d< dU fd 
j .J^e«hiMi,anti their deliverer from tliC oppre.^ion 
■ of Chitshan-Kishalhaim. Th;- with his geneu- 
» 1 C’hr. iv, 13. it, whieli assigns huu a 

i son, TJuthath, i» all that wc ktmw of Othmeh 
I OVKiV. The Eastern own is of two kinds 
— il.\Ofl ind portable. The foimcr Is fouml 
only in towns, where regular bakers are em- 
ployed (Hos. vU. ^). The latter is adapted 
to the nomad state. It cop-sirtu of a large 
jar made of clay, atmat three feet high, and 
witteniiig towards the bottom, wUh a hole 
for Uie extraction of the aahea. J^ach 
hold poaaeMed cuotk ao articie (Rat. rlil. 3) ; 
and It wttB cmly in Unum of ratramo doartii 
that tliC cattto aren auttced lior acreral fan>i- 
(Ler, XMtU Z^)f U wte h(mp»4 with 
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dry twigs and grass (Matt. ▼!. 80) ; and the 
loaves were placed both inside and outside of it. 



in Is. xaxiT. 15:** There (l.e. in Edom) the 
kipf^ shall make her nest, and lay and hatch 
and gather under her shadow.*’ It is hope- 
less to attempt to identify the animal denoted 
by this word ; but it may denote some species 
of owl. — 5. LtlUh* The A. V. renders this 
word by “screech owl” in the, text of Is. 
sexxiv. 14, and by ** night-monster ** in the 
margin. According to the Kabbins the lUith 
was a nocturnal spectre in the form of a 
beautiful woman that oarried off children at 
night and destroyed them. If, however, 
some animal be denoted by the Hebrew term, 
tlie screech-owl {sti'ix Jlammen) may well be 
supposetl to represent it, for this bird is found 
in the llible lands, and is, as is well knawm, 
a frequent inhahiter of ruined places. 


Ovon. 

the representative in the A. V. of 
the ^brow words hath hnya'^andh^ yatuthdph^ 
cot, and ItlUh. 1. Bath haya'andh. 

[OsTlcff. j— 2. Tanxhuphf or ynnshdph^ oc- 
curs ]fc Lev. xi. 17, Deut. xiv. 16, as the 
namimsome unclean bird, and in Is. xxxiv. 

1 1, description of desolate Edom, “the 

and the raven snail dwell in it.” i 
The translates by “owl,” or i 

*‘^'reat The l.X.X. and Vulg. r< ad ; 

i.c.iie Ihis rrlig'tosa^ the sacred bird of j 
l'j7}Td. % Cdsy the name of an unclean bir»l | 
fLcv xi. ;>cut. xiv. Ki) ; it occurs a^-tin 
in rsVii.l The pas^a^o in Ts. cii. C point'* 
dt-citi« n%to i**inne kind of owl. The ov%'l wo 
ilthe Otua asealaphus^ the Kgypu.m 
and lepresonlative of onr great horned 

,.\vl ' 4. Kippdz oeeiff'^ only 






OX. There was no animal in the rural 
economy of the Israelites, or indeed in that 
of the ancient Orientals generally, that was 
held in higher esteem than the ox ; and de- 
servedly so, for tho ox was ihtt animal upon 
whoso patient labours depended all the ordi- 
nary operations of farming. Oxen were used 
for ploughing (Dent. xxil. 10; 1 Sam. xiv. 
14, &c,) ; for treading out corn (Dcut. xxv. 
4 ; Ilos. X. n, &c.) ; for draught purposes, 
when they were generally yoked in pairs 
(Num. vii. 3 ; 1 Sam. vi. 7, &c.) ; as beasts 
of burden (I Chr. xii. 40) ; tboir flesh was 
eaten (Deut. xiv. 4 ; I K. i. 9, &o.) ; they 
were used In tho sacrifices; they supplied 
inilk, butter,. &o* (Deut. xxxil4 14 ; la. vU. 
33 ; 3 Sam. xvii. 30). ConiMetdd with ttM 
ui|»ortanco of o^eu in Uio fWU OQOUoui^ of 
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the Jews le the elriet eode of letre which wee the left hand, pulled them forwetd^ and then 
moreiftiUr enaeted'hpGkid for their protection thrusting in at the eltemal eorher a hodkin 
and preserratlon. The on that threshed the which had been Immersed in- the soot, and 
com was hj no means to he mosslcd ; he was extracting it again, the partlcleh before ad« ^ 
to exdoj rest on the Sabbath as well as his hering to it remained within, and were pre-. 
master (Sx« nnUi. 12; Deut. r. 14). The sently ranged round the organv** The eycf, 
law whldtj^kProhibited the slaoghter of any were thus literally ** put in palat^*’ and wq/is. 
f4Nm anfanid, excepting as **an offering unto **i;ent ** open in the process. A broad U e 
the Xsnrd before the tabernacle,** during the was also drawn round the eye, as represenf d 
time that the Israelites abode in the wilder- in the aoeompanying eat. The eSbet was ,.n 
ness (liST. xvit. 1-6), no doubt contributed to 
the preaervation of their oxen and sheep. It 
seems clear from Pror. xr. 17, and 1 K. ir. 

23, that cattle were sometimes stall-fed, .. 

though as a general rule it is probable that they " * (Lamifp! S, newsdStk^) 

fed in the plains or on the hills of Palestine. 

The cattle that grazed at large in the open apparent enlargement of the eye ; and he 
country would no doubt often become fierce expression in Jer. ir, 30 has been by sme 
and wild, for it is to be remembered that in understood in this sense. The Bible give no 
primitive times the lion and other wild beasts indication of the substance but wf wblcl' the 
of prey roamed about Palestine. Hence the dye was formed. The old verstons ag d in 
force of the Psalmist's complaint of his ene- pronouncing the dye to have been prciiccd 
niies (Ps. xxii. 13). from antimony. Antimony is sUll usl for 

the purpose tn Arabia and In I^ecsfa', ut in 
Egypt the kohl is a soot produced by brning 

P A'DAN-AKAM. By this name, which either a kind of frankincense or the /ells of 
signifies ** the table-land of Aram,** the almonds. The dye-stuff was moisted with 
Hebrews designated the tract of country oil, and kept in a small Jar, wbicira may 
winch they otherwise called Aram-naharuiin, infer to have been made of hoim/ om the 
** Aram of the two rivers,’* the Greek Meso- proper name, Keron-happuch,' V'***'' ft>r 
potamia (Gen. xxiv. 10), and “the field (A.V. paint ** (J»>b xUi, 14). Whether;'* custom 
'country*) of Aram” (IIos. xil. 13). The of Ktaintng the hands and ’ 'tionlui !y 
term was perhaps more especially applied to the nails, now so prevalent in ^li ^a.t, was 
that portion which bordered on the Euphrates, known to the Hebrews, is doubt. The 
to distinguish it from tlie mountainous dis- plant, hvnnay which is used for Chaaurposc, 
tricts In the N. and N,K. of Mesopotamia. w;is c''’-tainly known (Cant. i. 1 in^aj" 
it is elsewhere called Padan simply (Gen. ” camphire **), and the expressior witliin 
xlvtif. 7). V. 1 4 may possibly refer to the ctiu-b the 

PAINT [as a cosmetic]. The use of cos- PALACE. The site of the Palrdor to* 


niiea (Ps. xxii. 13). 


xlvtif. 7). V. 1 4 may pos.*4ibly refer to the ctiu-b the 

PAINT [as a cosmetic]. The use of cos- PALACE. The site of the Palrdor to* 
rnetio dyes has pret'ailcd in all ages in mon was almost certainly in the, Calebf, 
I'^astem countries. Wc have abundant evi- on the brow opimsite to the fjr- 

dence of the practice of painting the eyes looking it and the whole city of lie ci^l'he 
both in ancient Egypt and in Assyria; and principal building situated withmtion face 
in modem times no usage is more general* was, as in all Eastern palaces, i>ears hall 
It does not appear, however, to have been by of state and audience, called ** tvai;tse 0 / 
any means nnivcrsal among the Hebrews, the Forest of Lebanon,** apparqtpre^h the 
The notices of it are few ; and in each in- four rows eC cedar pillars by Is gilt was 
stance it seems to have been used xis a mere- supported. It was tfiO cubits.^ wide, 
tricions art, unworthy of a woman of high j and 30 high. Next i» Impoi^^vas the 
^ character. Thus Jezebel "put her eyes in | Hall or ** Potidk of Judginph'* 
painting” (2 K. fx. 30, margin) ; Jeremiah gular^ bnf Iding mtppc^A og wo 

soys the harlot city, "Though thou learn flrourJoMi^iaa, 


rentest Oiy eyes wiih painting” {J«r. ir. on the other sldo of t 
80) ; and Exekfel again makes it m ehams- tbo Bouse of Cha Wi 
teristls of a harlot (£s. xxili. 4d). The ex- third cdfflss ts niia 
pre$9Ume need la these paisages at« worthy FiUanu” He ^41^ 
of ohsigvntifla^ as the mods in . eahAts, Ha .giMi.'.-iil 

wl^ the iKocess wras efiheted* It b itve doahM^ Jii;|ipsd^ 
dMfOed hr Chandler (2lw0s4^ ii. 140) 


on the other siteef thaj 

tb. Hmiw a* n. 

tblrd .4iiw to of 

pilittK." um ■ssiajfyww. SL’W *» . 


jgMt elosliig one of her toole the two ' pHwMi af hwwisig A 
Unheo hstorsm OMi of tto n 
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YisttOTB, and sat, except on great state ooca- aspeet, ollmste, physical eharacteristios, la 
atona, to transact the business of the kingdom, connexion with its history ; its strueturOi 
Behind this, we are told, was the inner court, botany, and natural history. 111. The Hia> 
adomed with gardens and fountains, and sur> tory of the country is so fully giren undet 
rounded by cloisters for shade ; and there Its Tarious headings throughout the work, 
were other courts for the residence of the that it la unnecessary to recapitulate it 
attendants and guards, and foFthe women o: here. 

his harem ; all of which are shown in th< 1. Tns Names. — Palestine, then, is dcsig- 
plan with more clearness than can be con- nated in the Bible by more than one name < 
Teyed by a verbal description. Apart from 1. During the Patriarchal period, the Con- 
this palace, but attached, as Josephus tell quest, and the age of the Judges, and also 
us, to the Hall of Judgment, was the palace where those early periods are referred to in 
of Pharaoh’s daughter : too proud and im the later literature (as Ps. ov. 11), it is 
portant a personage to be grouped with the spoken of as ** Canaan,” or more frequently 
ladies of the harem, and requiring a residence the I^and of Canaan,” meaning thereby tbe 
of her own. Solomon constructed an ascen' country west of tbe Jordan, as oppos^ to 
from his own house to the Temple, ” the the Land of Gilead ” on the cast. 2. Dur- 
house of Jehovah ” (1 K. x. 6), which was ing the monarchy the name usually, though 
a subterranean passage 250 feel long by 42 not frequently, employed, is ” land of Israel ” 
feet wide, of which the remains may still be (1 Sara. xiii. 19 ; 2 K.. v. 2, 4, &c.). It is 
traced. ExekiePs favourite expression. The pious and 

PALESTI'NA and PALESTINE. These loyal aspirations of Hosea find vent in the ex- 
two forms occur in the A. V. but four times pression, ”land of Jehovah” (Ilos. ix. S). 
in all, always in poetical passages; the first In Zecharlah it is **the Holy land” (Zech. ii. 
In Ex. XV. 14, and Is. xlv. 29, 31 ; the second, 12) ; and in Daniel ” the glorious land” 
Joel iii. 4. In each case the Hebrew is (Dan. xi. 41). In Amos (ii. 10) alone it U 
PeleahetK e word found, besides the above, ‘the land of the Amorite.” Occasionally it 
only in Ps. lx. 8, Ixxxiii. 7, Ixxxvii. 4, and apx>eani to be mentioned simply as *‘The 
cviii. 9, in all which our translators have Land as in Kutb i. 1 ; Jer. xxii. 27 ; 
rendered it by ” Philistia” or ** Philistines.” I Mace. xlv. 4 ; Luke iv. 25, and {>crhaps 
Palestine, in the A. V. really means nothing even xxiil. 44. 8. Between the Captivity 

bat Philistia. The original Hebrew word ind tbe time of our Lord the name “Judaea ” 
Peleaheth^ to the Hebrews signified merely had extended itself from the southern |)ortion 
the long and broad strip of maritime plain to the whole of the country, even that beyond 
inhabited by their encroaching neighbours; Jordan (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. I). In the 
nor does it appear that at first it signified book^'of Judith it Is applied to the i>ortion 
more to the Greeks. As lying next the sea, between tbe plain of Esdraeion and Samaria 
and as being also the high road from Egypt (xi. 19), as It is in Luke xxiil. 5 ; though ii is> 
to Phoenicia and the lichcr regions north of al«Q used in tbe stricter sense of Judaea 
it, the Philistine plain became so<jner known proper (John |v. 3, vii. 1). In this nurrnwf.‘»- 
to the western world than the country fur- sense it is employed throughout 1 Macc. 
ther inland, and was called by them Syria especially ix. 50, x. 30, 38, xi. 34). 4. 

Palaestina — Philistine Syria. Prom thence The Homan division of tbe country hardly 
it was gradually extended to tbe country coincided with the Biblical one, and it 
further inland, till in the Roman and later not appear that the Homans had any distrne: 
Greek authors, both heathen and Christian, name for that which we understand by 
It becomes the usual appellation for the whole tine. 5. Soon after the Christian era we tiTid 
country of the Jews, both west and east of the name Palaestina in posses4on oi 
Jordan. The word is now so commonly em* country, fi* The name most frequently u^c>d 
ployed in our more familiar language to tbrougiumt the middle ages, and down to our 
designate tbe whole country of Israel, that, own time, is Terru Holy Land, 

although biblically a misnomer, it has been :i. TiOt — The Holy Land Is md ir. 

chosen here as the most convenient heading sise or pbyideal efaaiwetefistics proportiotuni 
under which to give a general description of to its moi^ and hletodcai position, as 
TUB Holy Laki>, embracing those points theatre 6t the m«tst momentous events in thi) 
which have not b^n treated under tbe sepa- Hdd*e h^ito^. It is but a etrip of country 
rate headings of ciUes or tribes. This de^ plmi I3ie dl Wales, less than 149 mih s 
•oription will most oonreniently divide itaelf <19 fn average bteaclil^ 

into three svx^tions The Names applied tetf Idle Elaet, hemmed iu 

to the country of Israel in the Bible an4 bt^jeeii the Meditemmean fiea on the one 
eleewhere. 11. The Land : its dtuatioiu band, and the ewnrstoiu trench of the Joi dan 



3. iJan. 

4. TiiwrtaH. 

5 Tabor. 

r*. (.'iirmol. 

7. S.i maria. 
t». i*herUoiii. 

V. 

ll Itotblvliuiii. 
11 llubrrxi. 
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TAllej on the other, by whieh it is elTeotiially 
cut off hrom the mainland of Asia behind it. 
On the north it is shut in by the high ranges 
of Lebanon an^ anti-Lebanon, and by the 
chasm of the Lit&ny. On the south it is no 
1^ enclosed by the arid and inhospitable 
deserts of the upper part of the iteninsula of 
Sinai. — 1. Its position on the Map of the 
World — as the world was when the Holy 
Laud first made its appearance in history — is 
a remarkable one. (i.) It is on the very out- 
post— on the extremest western edge of the 
East. On the shore of the Mediterranean it 
stands, as if it had adranced as far as pos- 
sible towards the West, separated therefrom 
by that which, when the time arrived, proved 
to be no barrier, but the readiest medium of 
communication — the wide waters of the 
** Great Sea.” Thus it was open to all the 
gradual influences of the rising communities 
of the West, while it was saved from the re- 
trogression and decrepitude which have ulti- 
mately been the doom of all purely Eastern 
States whose connexions were limited to the 
East only. (ii.) There w'as however one 
channel, and but one, by which It could 
reach and be reached by the great Oriental 
empires. The only road by which the two 
great rivals of the ancient world could ap- 
proach one another — by which alone Egypt 
could get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt — 
lay along the broad flat strip of coast which 
formed the maritime portion of the Holy 
Land, and thence by the Plain of the Lebanon 
to the Euphrates, (iii.) After this the Holy | 
Land became (like the Netherlands in Europe) 
the convenient arena on which in successive 
ages the hostile iiowcrs who contended for 
the empire of the East, fought their battles. 
— 2. It is essentially a mountainous country. 
Not that it contains independent mountain 
chains, as in Greece for example, but that 
every part of the highland U in greater or 
less undulation. But it is not only a inoun- ' 
tainous country. The mass of hills which 
occupies the centre of the country is bordered 
or framed on both sides, east and west, by a 
broad belt of lowland, sunk deep Ijelow its 
own level. The slopes or cliffs which lorm, 
as it were, the retaining walls of this depres- 
sion, are furrowed and cleft by the torrent 
beds which discharge the waters of the hills, 
and form the means of communication be- 
tween the upper and lower level. On the 
west this lowland interposes between the 
mountains and the sea, and is the Plain of 
PniLisTiA and of SuAaoN. On the east it is 
the broad bottom of the Jorpam Vallry, deep 
down in which rushes the one river of Pales^ 
tine to its grave in the Dead flea, fluch is 
the first general impression of the physio- 


gnomy of the Holy Land. It is a physiognomy 
compounded of the three main features al- 
ready named — ^the plains, the highland hills, 
and the torrent beds : features which are 
marked in the words of its earliest desoribers 
(Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 16, xii. 8), and 
which must be comprehended by every one 
wrho wishes to understand the country, and 
the intimate connexion existing between its 
structure and its history. In the accompany- 
ing sketch-map an attempt has been made to 
exhibit these features with greater distinct- 
ness than is usual, or perhaps possible, in 
maps containing more detail. — 3. Al>out half- 
w’ay up the coast the maritime plain is sud- 
denly interrupted by a long ridge thrown out 
from the central nius.s, rising considerably 
above the general level, and teriniuating in a 
bold promontory on the very edge of IL** 
Mediterranean. This ridge is Mount Cau- 
MKu. On its upper side, the plain, as if to 
comiKMisate for its temporary displacement, 
invade? the centre of the country and forms 
an undulating hollow right across It from the 
Mediterranean to the Jordan valky. This 
central lowland, which divides with its broad 
depression the mountains of Epiiraim from 
the mountains of Galilee, is the 1 ’i.ain or 
Esoraklon or Jezuekl, the great battle-lkld 
of i’alestine. North of Carmel the iowhiTut 
resumes its position by the sea-side till it is 
again interrupted and finally pul an end to 
by the northern mountains which push tiieir 
say out of the sea, ending in the w hite pro- 
montory of the JV'aJiUura, Al>ove this is 
the ;jry^ient Phoenicia. — 4. The country thus 
roughly portrayed, and which, as l)efi»re 
stated, is less than 140 miles in length, untl 
not more than 40 in average hrr'adth, to 
all Intents and purposes the whoh-* l/.ind i*f 
Israel. The northern portion ts ; 

the centre, Samauia ; the south JiroAriA. 
is the loiiid of (’unuan which was botowct] 
Abraliam ; the covenanted home of h^ 
descendants. The two Inbes and a half re- 
mained on the uplufids beyond Ji^rdan ; and 
the result was, that these iribcn soon censed 
to have any close connexion W'lih the others, 
or to form any virtual part of the natjou. 
But even this definition might w ithout impro- 
priety be further circuiiMcribed ; fur during 
the greater part of the Old lestament times 
the chief events of the hUtiiry were c<mhncd 
to the district south of Esuraclon, which con- 
tained the cities of Hebron, Jerusalem, Bethel, 
Hhiloh, flheohem, and flainaria, the Mount of 
Olives, and Mount Carmel. The battles tut 
Ute Conquest andt the early struggles of the 
era of tlie Judges once passed, Galilee suh> 
sided into obscurity and unimportufiee tit 
the time of Christ.--^- The hjgldand itti- 
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iTtet, snrnmnded and Intersected bj its broa* 
lowland plains, prescrres from north to south 
a remarkably eren and borixontal profile, 
Itsarerage height maybe taken as 1500 tc 
1800 feet above the Mediterranean. It can 
hardly be denominated a plateau, yet so 
evenly is the general level preserved, and so 
Jiickly do the hills stand behind and between 
one another, that, when seen from the coasi 
or the western part of the maritime plain, il 
has quite the appearance of a wall. Thi^ 
general monotony of profile is, however, ac- 
centuated at intervals by certain centres oj 
elevation. ♦ Between these elevated points 
runs the watershed of the country, sending 
off on cither hand — to the Jordan valley on 
the cast and the Mediterranean on the west — 
the long tortuous arms of its many torrent 
beds. The valleys on the two sides of the 
watershed differ considerably in character. 
Those on the east are extremely steep and 
rugged. This is the case during the whole 
length of the southern and middle portions 
of the country. It is only w hen the junction 
between the Plain of Ksdraclon and the Jordan 
Valley is reached, that the slopes become gra- 
dual and the ground fit for the manojuvres 


farther removed from the drainage of the 
isi?untai»8, is drier and less productive than 
the north. The tract below Hebron, which 
forms the link between the bills of Judah and 
the desert, was known to the ancient Hebrews 
by a term originally derived from its dryness 
[Negeh), This was the south country. As 
the traveller advances north of this tract 
there is an improvement; but perhaps no 
country equally cultivated is more monoto» 
nous, bare, or uninviting in its aspect, than 
a great part of the highlands of Judah and 
Benjamin during the largest portion of the 
year. The spring covers even those bald 
grey rocks wdth verdure and colour, and fills 
the ravines with torrents of rushing water ; 
but in summer and autumn the look of the 
country from Hebron up to Bethel is very 
dreary and desolate. At Jerusalem this 
reaches its climax. To the west and north- 
west of the liighlands, where the sea-breezes 
are felt, there is considerably more vegeta- 
tion.— 7. Hitherto we have spoken of the 
central and northern portions of Judaea. Its 
eastern portion — a tract some nine or ten 
miles in width by about thirty-five in length 
-which intervenes between the centre and 


of anything but detached bodies of foot sol- 
diers. But, rugged and difficult as they are, 
they form the only access to the upper 
country from this side, and every man or 
lK)dy <.>f men who reached the territory of 
Judah, Benjamin, or Kphruim, from the Jor- 
dan Valley, in\ist have climbed one or other 
of them. The western valleys are more gra- 
dual in their sIojk*. 'fhe level of the external 
plain on tliis si<lc is higher, and therefore 
the fall less, while at the same time the dis- 
tance to be* traversed is much greater. Here 
again tim valleys are the only means of com- 
munication between the lowland and the 
highland. Prom Jaffa and the central part 
of the plain there arc two of these roads 
** going up to Jerusalem : ** the one to the 
right by Hnmhh and the Al\f ; the 

other to the left by Lydda, and thence by the 
Beth -borons, or the Tl'arfy SxdHman^ and 
Gibeon, 'i'he former of these is modern, but 
the latter is the scene of many a famous in- 
cident in the ancient history. — 6. When the 
highlands of the country are more closely 
examined, a considerable difference will be 
found to exist in the natural condition and 
appearance of their different portions. The 
south, as being nearer the arid deseit, and 


the abrupt descent to the Dead Sea, is far 
more wild and desolate, and that not for a ' 
portion of the year only, but throughout it. 
This must have been always w’hat it U now — 
an uninhabited desert, because uninhabitable. 
—-8. No descriptive sketch of this part of the 
country can be complete which does not 
allude to the caverns, characteristic of all 
imestone districts, but here existing in asto- 
nishing numbers. Kvery hiU and ravine is 
pierced with them, some very large and of 
curious formation — perhaps partly natural, 
partly artificial — others mere grottoes. Many 
of them are connected with most important 
and interesting events of the ancient history 
)f the country. Especially is this true of 
the district now under consideration. Mach- 
pelah, Makkcduli, Adullam, Kngedi, names 
Inseparably connected with the lives, adven- 
tures, and deaths of Abraham, Joshua, David, 
and other Old Testament worthies, are all 
within the small circle of the territory of 
Judaea. Moreover, there is perhaps hardly 
one of these caverns, however smalb which 
has not at some lime or other furnished a 
tiiding-place to some ancient Hebrew from 
.he sweeping incursions of Philistine or Ama- 
lekito. — 0. The bareness and dryncM which 


* Bsjdsiitng AK>m tha •outb, tbeis sIsvatloiMi art Ha- 
SOW lfM% abova iha aitdltatratisan ; Janiaalam 
.Ml and Kauncol (Mlvwi <784, wlUl AiSf sssiwtf an Um 
aonk, Htihal, 8400$ Mi Kbalaod G*. 
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of Ml 8tlfH 


prevail more or less in Judaea are owing 
partly to the absence of wood, partly to ita 
proximity to the desert, and partly to a wmr* 
eity of Water, arising flpoiii its distanee from 
the Lebanon. But to this disoounig^ 
•MP t MO eoiiio important ozoeptionm/ 
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The Telley of rHAt, eoath of Bethlehem* eon- 
tains springs which in eburidsnoe end excel 
lence rixel exen those ot NMiU; the huge 
*' Pools of Solomon ** are enough to supply a 
district for many miles round them $ and the 
eultiration now going on in that neighbour- 
hood shows what might be done with a soil 
which requires only irrigation and a mode- 
rate amotint of labour to evoke a boundless 
produce.— 10. It is obvious that in the ancient 
days of the nation* when Judah and Benjamin 
possessed the teeming population indicated in 
the Bible, the condition and aspect of the 
country must have been very different. O 
this there are not wanting sure evidences. 
There is no country in which the ruined 
towns bear so large a proportion to those 
still existing. Hardly a hill*top of the many 
within sight that is not covered with vestiges 
of some fortress or city. But, besides this, 
forests appear to have stood in many parts oj 
Judaea until the repeated invasions and sieges 
caused tlieir fall ; and all this vegetation 
must have reacted on the moisture of the 
climate, and, by preserving the water in 
many a ravine and natural reservoir where 
now it is rapidly dried by the fierce sun of 
the early summer, must have influenced ma- 
terially the look and the resources of the 
country. — 11. Advancing northwards from 
Judaea the country (Samakia) becomes gra- 
dually more open and pleasant. Plains of 
good soil occur between the hills, at first 
small, but afterwards comparatively large. 
The hills assume here a more varied aspect 
than in the southern districts, springs are 
more abundant and more permanent, until at 
last, when the district of Jeh^l Nablus is 
reached — the ancient Mount Kphraim — the 
traveller encounters an atmosphere and an 
amount of vegetation and water which is 
greatly superior to anything he has met with 
In Judaea, and even sufficient to recall much 
of the scenery of the Went. Perhaps the 
springs are the only objects which in them- 
selves, and apart from their associations, 
really strike an English traveller with asto- 
nishment and admirati<^n. Such glorious 
fountains as those of Ain-Jalnd or the Bas eU 
MukStta^ where a great body of the clearest 
water wells silently but swiftly out from deep 
bine recesses worn in the foot of a low elilf 
Umestono rock* and at onco forms a con- 
alderable stream— are very rarely to be met 
with out of irregular* rooky* roottntaifioue 
countries* and being such unusual sight# can 
hardly be looked on by the traveller without 


of the JsM contains some of the moot 

fertile and valuable spots in the Holy Land. 
Hardly less rich is the extensive region which 
lies north-west of the city of Sheohem ( jVVi6- 
/ds)* between it and Carmel, in which the 
mountains gradually break down into the 
Plain of Sharon. But with all its richness, 
and all its advance on the southern part of 
the country, there is a strange dearth of 
natural wood about this central district. It 
is this which makes the wooded sides of Car- 
mel and the parklike scenery of the adjacent 
slopes and plains so remarkable. — 12. No 
sooner, however, is the Plain of Esdraclon 
passed, than a considerable improvement is 
perceptible. The low hills which spread 
down from the mountains of Galilkk, nrxf 
form the barrier between the plains of Akka 
and Esflraelon, are eovered with timber, of 
moderate sixe, it is true, but of thick vigorous 
growth, and pleasant to the eye. Eastwar<l 
of these hills rises the round mass of Tabor, 
dark with its copses of oak, and set off by 
contrast with the bare slopes of Jebel ed- 
Duhy (the so-called “ Little Ilcrmon ’*) and 
the white hills of Nazareth. North of TalK)r 
and Nazareth is the plain of eUJinttaufy an 
upland tract hitherto very imperfectly de- 
scribed, but apparently of a similar nature tc. 
Ksdraelon, though much more elevated. The 
notices of this romantic district in the Biolo 
are but scanty; in fact till the date of the 
New Testament, when it had acquired the 
name of Galilee, it may be said, for all i»ur- 
poscs^i^of history, to be hardly mentioned. 
And even in the New Testament times ti « 
Interest is confined to a very small portion - • 
the south and south-west corner, containing 
Nazareth, Cana, and Nain, on the confinc^s of 
P:s<lraclon, Capernaum, Tiberias, and Genne- 
sareth, on the margin of the laike. — 13. bVv% 
things are a more constant source of eurpri'^e 
to the stranger in the Holy Land than the 
manner in which the hill tops arc, through- 
out, selected for habitation. A tf)nn itt a 
valley is a rare exception. On the other 
hand scarce a single eminence of the inulri- 
tude always in sight but Is crowned with its 
city or village, inhabited or in ruins, often so 
placed at if not aocessibility but inaccessi- 
bility bkd been the object of its buBders, 
And indeed eueh was their object. These 
gronpe of naked forlorn stmetares, piled 
irregolarly over the other on the curve 
of hre the llneiol deeioendantM* If 

Indeed thi^ ^ not eometlinee eontain the 
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aecmi of ^ me ** 

^rptise OBd emotion. The valJeye whleb and wn^ nn ta hoirf^eiit 
0^ down f^om the a|per levri in tbie die* | qnentlf indMOWMl In the rcdohle of ibe L 
the valley of the Jordan* are le« |iro<^ | midita. Theeo hlB-lowair wsto m 

thaii in Jaddea. The eaetam dietriet i what gavO the IbtaollM tiMr mata didtouh 
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In the ooottpation of the eoontrsr. Whererer 
strength of ann and flectneM of foot availed, 
there those hardy wairlors, fierce as lions, 
sadden and swift as eagles, sure-footed and 
fleet as the wild deer on the bills (1 Chron. 
xii. 8 ; 2 Sam. i. 23, il. 13). easily conquered. 
It was in the plains, where the horses and 
chariots of the Canoanites and Philistines 
had space to manosuvre, that they failed in 
dislodging the aborigines. Judah drove 
out the inhabitants of the mountain, but could 
not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, 
because they had chariots of iron . • . nei- 
ther could Manasseh drive out the inhabitants 
of Ucthshean . . . nor Megiddo,” in the 
Plain of Ksdraelon , , . nor could Ephraim 
drive out the Canaanites that dwelt in Geser,” 
on the maritime plain near llatnlch . . . 
** n«>r could Asher drive out the inhabitants 
of Accho ”...** and the Amorites forced 
the children of Dun Into the mountain, for 
they would not suffer them to come down 
into the valley” (Judg. i. 19-35). Thus in 
this case the ordinary conditions of conquest 
were reversed — the conqticiors took the hills, 
the conquered kept the plains. To a people 
wi exclusive as the Jews there must have 
been a constant satisfaction in the elevation 
and inacrossibility of their highland regions. 
This is evident in every page of their lite- 
rature, which is tinged throughout with a 
higldand colouring. The “ mountains ” were 
to “ bring peace,” the “ little hills, justice to 
the people ; ” when plenty came, the corn 
was to flourish on the “ lop of the moun- 
tains ” (P». Ixxii. 3, 16). In iike^manner 
the mountains were to bo joyful before Jeho- 
vah when lie came to judg« llis people (Ps. 
xevni. 8). What gave its Keenest sting to 
the Ituhylonian conquest, was the considera- 
tion that the ** mountains of Israel,” the 
ancient high places,” were become a “prey 
aind a derision ; ” while, on the other hand, 
one of the most joyful circumstances of the 
restairation is, that the mountains “shaU 
yield their fruit as before, and be settled 
after tholr old estates** (E*ek. xxxvL 1, 8, 
11). We have the testimony of the heathens 
that In their estimation Jehovah was the 
“ God of the mountains” (I K. xx. 28), and 
they showed their appreciation of the fact by 
flgUttng, when possible, in the lowlands. The 
oonirast is strongly brought out in the re- 
peated expression of the iwalmlatiu ” Some,” 
like the Canaanites end Phillstifies of the 
lowlands, ”ptit their trwt Ifi Ohartots, and 
sumo in horses ; but we we mountaineers, 
fifcrni our ” sanctuary” on the heigb^ of 
”2iiofi” — rmnemWr t&e nakne of Je* 
hoyah our God,” Opd of Jaeob out 
Ib^havt” the iheyhesd^wfiri^ whoso eoly 


weapons were sword and bow — ^the Ood who 
is now a high fortress for us — ^*at vhoeo 
command both chariot and horse are fallen,” 
” who burncth the chariots in the fire ” (Fs. 

XX. 1, 7, xlvi. 7-11, Ixxvi. 2, 6} 14. A few 

words must be said in general description of 
the maritime lowland, which intervenes be- 
tween the sea and the highlands. This 
region, only Slightly elevated above the level 
of the Mediterranean, extends without inter- 
ruption from eUArith^ south of Gaxa, to 
Mount Carmel. It naturally divides itself 
into two portions, each of about half its. 
length : the lower one the wider ; the upper 
one the narrower. The lower half is the 
Plain of the Philistines — Philistia, or, as the 
Hebrews called it, the Shefelah or Lowland. 
The upi>cr half is the Sharon or Saron of the 
Old and New Testaments. The Piiilxstink 
Plain is on an average 15 or 16 miles in 
width from the coast to the first beginning of 
the belt of hills, which forms the gradual 
approach to the high land of the mountains 
of Judah. The larger towns, as Gaza and 
Ashdod, which stand near the shore, are sur- 
rounded with huge groves of olive, sycamore, 
and palm, as in the days of King David (1 
Chron, xxvii. 28). The whole plain appears 
to consist of brown loamy soil, light, but rich, 
ami almost without a stone. It is now, as it*^ 
was when the Philistines possessed it, one 
enormous cornfield ; an ocean of wheat covers 
the wide expanse between the hills and the 
sand dunes of the sea-shore, without inter- 
ruption of any kind — no break or hedge, 
hardly even a single olive-tree. Its fertility 
is marvellous ; for the prodigious crops which 
it raises are produced, and probably have 
been produced almost year by year for the 
last forty centuries, without any of the ap- 
pliances which we find necessary for success, 
llie Plain op Sharon is much narrower than 
Philistia. It is about 10 miles wide from the 
sea to the foot of the mountains, which are 
here of a more abrupt character than those 
cf Philistia, and without the intermediate 
hilly region there occurring. — 15. The one 
ancient port of the Jews, the “beautiful** 
city of Joppa, occupied a position central 
between the Shefelah and Sharon. Roads 
led from these various cities to each other, 
to Jerusalem, NeapoUs, and Sebaste in the 
interior, and to .Ptolemais and Gaza on the 
north and south. The commerce of Damascus, 
and, beyond Damascus, of Persia and India, 
passed this way to Egypt, Home, and the 
infknt colonies of the west ; and that tmfiie 
and the constant movement of troops 'back* 
wards and forwards must have made this 
plain one of the busiest and most ponalotti 
of Syria at the time cf 
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M ilor ta nentions the laxurlenee of thete 
treat egida tad tgtln* (4.) The ntme of 
HAjnuoif-TAMAmy ** the felliaf of the palm* 
tree**’ la dear in its deriratlon. Tills pltee 
It mentioned In the history hoih of Abraham 
(Oen. zIt. 7) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
zx, 2), (5.) Another plate haring the same 

element In its name, and doubtless the same 
eharacterlstie in its scenery^ was Baal-Tamab 
(Judg. zz. 33). (6.) We most next men- 

tion the Tamar, ** the palm,” which is set 
before us in the vision of Ksekicl (xlrii. 19, 
xtviii. 28). (7.) There is little doubt that 

Solomon's Tahmor, afterwards the famous 
Palmyru, on another desert frontier far to 
the N.K. of Tamar, is primarily the same 
word, (8.) Nor again are the places of the 
N. T. without their associations with this 
characteristic tree of Palestine, IUtiiany 
means ** the house of dates ; ” and thus we 
are reminded that the palm grew in the j 
neiuhlMwirhood of the Mount of Olives. This 
help-» our realisation of Our Saviour’s entry 
into Jerusalem, when the people “took 
bratteftes of pnlm-trei>s and went forth to 
et Him ” (John xii. 13 ; comp. Neh. viii. 
15), (9.) ’I'lie word Phoenicia, which occurs 

twice in the N. T. (Acts xi. 19, xv. 3) is in 
all prohabilsty derived from the Greek word 
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lor a palm, (10.) Lastly, Pboenlz to tba 
idand of Ctfte, tlie harbour whleh St. Pam 
was preTented by the storm from rsaefalag 
(Acts zzTii« 12), hat donbtless the same 
deriTStlon. — From the passages where there 
is a literal reference to the palm-tree, we may 
pass to the emblematical uses of It In Scrip- 
ture. Under this head may be classed the 
following: — (1.) The striking appearance of 
the tree, its uprightness and beauty, would 
naturally suggest the giving of its name 
occasionally to women (Gen, xxxTiii. 6 ; 
2 Sam. xiii. 1, xiv, 27). (2.) We have 

notices of the employment of this form in 
decorative art, both in the real temple of 
Solomon and in the visionary temple of 
Ezekiel. This work seems to have been in 
relief. It was a natural and doubtless cus- 
tomary kind of ornamentation in Eastern 
architecture. (3.) With a tree so abundant 
in Judaea, and so marked in its growth and 
appearance, us the palm, it seems rather 
remarkable that it docs not appear more 
frequently in the imagery of the O. T, There 
is, however, in the Psalms (xcii. 12) the 
familiar comparison, ” The righteous shall 
Sourish like the palm-tree,” which suggests 
a world of illustration, whether respect be 
had to the orderly and regular aspect of tho 
tree, its fruitfulness, the perpetual greenness 
of its foliage, or the height at which the foli- 
age grows, as far as pos.'^ible from earth and 
as near as possible to hea%’en. Perhaps no 
point is mere worthy of mention, if we wish 
to pursue the comparison, than the elasticity 
of the fibre of the palm, and its determined 
growth upw’ards, even when loaded with 
weights, (4.) The passage in Rev, rii. 9, 
where tho glorified of all nations are des- 
cribed as “clothed with white robes and 
palms in their hands,” might seem to us a 
purely classical image. But palm-branches 
were used by Jews in token of victory and 
peace (1 Macc. xiii. 51 , 2 Macc. x. 7, xiv. 
4). As to the industrial and domestic uses 
of the palm, it is well known that they are 
very numerous : but there is no clear allu- 
sion to them in the Bible. That the ancient 
Orientals, however, made use of wine and 
honey obtained from the Palm-tree is evitlent 
from lIcnMlotus, Strabo, and Pliny^ It is 
indeed possible that the honey mentioned, in 
some places may be palm-sugar. (In 2 Chr. 
xxxi* 5 the margin has “dates.”) There 
may also In Cant. vii. 8, “I will go up to 
the palm-tree, I will take hold of the boughs 
thereof,” be a reference to climbing for the 
ftrulti So in ii*.3 and elsewhere {r.g, Ps. I. 3) 
the fruit of the palm may be Intended : bat 
this cannot be proved. It la curlons toot 
tlila tree» onoe so aboodant to ladaea, is now ^ 
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eomparatlTely rare, except in £he PhiUstiiK 
plain, and in the old Phoenlelt about Beyrouth 

PALST. The paley meets us in the N. T. 
onlj, and in features too faiuiliar to need 
special remark. The words “ grievously 
tormented” (Matt. ▼«!. 6), may refer t 
paralysis agitans, or even 6t. Vitus’ dance, 
in both of which the patient, being never 
■till for a moment save when asleep, mighi 
well be so described. The woman’s case who 
was “ bowed together ” by “ a spirit of in 
llrmlty,” may probably have been paralytic 
(Luke xiii. IJ.). 

PAMPHIX'IA, one of the coast-rcgions in 
the south of Asia Minor, having Cilicia on 
the cast, and Ltcia on the west. In St. Paul’s 
time it was not only a regular province, but 
the Emperor Claudius had united Lycia with 
it, and probably also a good part of Pisidia. 
It was in Pamphylia that St. Paul first 
entered Asia Minor, after preaching the 
Gospel in Cyprus. He and Barnabas sailed 
up tbe river Cestrus to Pkroa (Acts xiii. 13). 
The two missionaries finally left Pamphylia 
by its chief seaport, Atvalia. Many years 
afterwards St. Paul sailed near the coast 
(Acts xxvil. 5). 

PANNAO, an article of commerce exported 
from Palestine to Tyre (£z. xxvii. 17), tbe 
nature of which is a pure matter of con- 
jecture, as the term occurs nowhere else. A 
comparison of the passage in Ezekiel with 
Gen. xliii. 11, leads to the supposition that 
pannag represents some of the spices grown 
in Palestine. 

PAPER. [Weitino.] 

PAPHOS, a town at the west end of 
Cypeus, connected by a road with Salamjs 
at the east end. Puu! and Barnabas travelled, 
on their first missionary expedition, “through 
the isle,” from the latter place to the former 
(Acts xiii. 6). Tbe great charactcristio of 
Paphos was the worship of Aphrodite or 
Venus, who was here fabled to have risen 
from the sea. Her temple, however, was at 
**01d Paphos,” now called Kuklia, The 
harbour and the chief town were at “New 
Paphos,” at some little distance. The place 
is still called 

PAPY'RUS. [Rked.] 

PARABLE. The word Parable, in Or. 
Parahoti (iropa/SoA^), docs not of itself imply 
a ftarrative. Tb« Juxtaposition of two things, 
differing in most points, but agreeing In 
come, is sufileient to bring tbe comparison 
thtti produced within the etymology of the 
word, in Hell^lstie Greek it acquired a 
meaning# eo-ex|imiTe with that of the He- 
brew moMl, That word eimUUude) had 
a large range of application, and wae applied 
to the ahorteet proverbe (1 bian. ; 


X. 12, xxiv. 13 ; 2 Chr* vii. 20), sometimee 
to dark prophetic utterances (Num. xxili. 7, 
13, xxiv. 3 ; Ex. xx. 49), sometimes to enig- 
matic maxims (Ps. Ixxviii. 2 ; Prov. i. 6), cr 
metaphors expanded into a narrative (Ex. 

xii. 22). In the N. T. itself tbe word is used 
with a like latitude. By the Jewish Rabbis 
the parable was made tbe instrument for 
teaching the young disciple to discern the 
treasures of wisdom of which the “ accursed ” 
multitude were ignorant. The teaching of 
Our Lord at the commencement of His 
mir.istry was, in every way, the opposite of 
this. The Bennon on the Mount may be 
taken as the type of the “ words of Grace” 
which he spake, “ not as the scribes.” So 
fr>r some months He taught in the synagogues 
and on the sea-shore of Galilee, as 11c had 
before taught in Jerusalem, and as yet 
without a parable. But then there comes a 
change. The direct teaching was met with 
scorn, unbelief, hardness, and lie seems for 
a time to abandon it for that which took the 
form of parables. The question of the dis- 
ciples (Matt. xiii. 10) implies that they were 
astonished. Their master was speaking to 
the multitude in the parables and dark say- 
ings which the Kiihhis reserved for their 
chosen disciples. Here for them were two 
grounds of wonder. Here, for us, is the key 
to the explanation which He gave, that He 
had chosen this form of teaching because the 
people were spiritually blind and deaf {Matt. 

xiii. 13), and in order that they might re- 
main so (Mark iv. 1 2), The worth of parables, 
as instguments of teaching, lies in their l>eing 
at once a tost of character, and in their pre- 
senting each form of character with that 
which, as a jicnalty <>r blessing, is adapte<I to 
'll. They withdraw tbe light from tlun-c who 
ove darkness. They prtdecl the truth which 
they enshrine from the imwikery of the seotfor. 
They leave soroelhing even with the careless 
which may be Interpreted and understood 
afterwards. They reveal, on the other hand, 
the seekers after truth. These ask the mean- 
ng of the parable, and will not rest till tltc 
;cacher has explained it. In this way the 
parable did its work, found out the fit hearers 
and led them on. In tbe parables which 
remain it is possible to trace something Ukc 
an otderl (A.) There is the group which 
have for their subject the laws of the X>tvtn« 
Kingdom. Gtidei^ this bead' we havc-^1. 
The Bower (Matt, xtfi.; Markir.; Luke viiL). 

2. The Wheat Ufid the Taree (Matt. xiiL). 

S. MustariMta^ iriiL ; iAKatk iv.}. 

4. The Seed cael fitto the C^ouadCfltek iv.>. 

3. The X^ven xHi), 6. The 

Treasare (Malt. I 4 .The hf Oreat'^ 

Erire (Matt xliL). •« iatu the 
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8«a (Matt. xiil.). (B.) the next par* 

ablee meet ne they are of a different type and 
occupy a different position. They are drawn 
from the life of men rather than from the 
world of nature. They are such as these — 
9. The Two Debtors (Luke vii.). 10. The 
Merciless Servant (Matt, xviii.). 11. The 
Good Samaritan (Luke x.). 12. The Friend 

at Midni^rht (Luke xi.). 13. The Rich Fool 

(Luke xii.). 14. The Wedding Feast (Luke 
xii.). 15. Fig-Tree (Luke xiii.). 16. 
The Groat Supper (Luke xiv.). 17. The 
T.ost Sheep (Mutt, xviii. ; Luke xv.). 18. 

The Lost Piece of Money (Luke xv.). 19. 

The Pn»iliiral Son (Luke xv.). 20. The Un- 

just Steward (Luke xvi.). 21. The Rich 
Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi.). 22. The Un- 
just Judge (Luke xviii.). 23. The Pharisee 
and the Publican (Luke xviii.), 24. The 
Labourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx.). (C.) 

Towards the close of Our Lord’s ministry, 
the parables are again theocratic, but the 
phase of the Divine Kingdom, on which they 
chiefly dwell, is that of its final consumma- 
tion. To this class wo may refer — 25. The 
Pounds (Luke xix.). 26. The Two Sons 
(Matt. xxi,). 27. The Vineyard let out to 
Husbandmen (Matt, xxi. ; Mark xii. ; Luke 
XX.). 28. The Marriage-Feast (Matt. xxii.). 

29. The Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. 
XXV,). 80. The Talents (Matt. xxv.). 31. 
The Sheep and the Goats (Mutt, xxv.). It is 
characteristic of the several Gospels that the 
greater part of the purnblos of the first and 
third groups belong to St. Matthew, eraphati- 
cully the Evangeiist of the kingdom. Those 
of tiio second arc found for the most part in 
St. l.ukc. — Lastly, there is the law of inter- 
pretation. It has been urged by some writers, 
that there is n scoia; or purpose for each 
jiurable, and that our aim must be to discern 
this, not to find a sp<Hual sigraificanco in each 
circumstance or incident. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether this canon of in- 
terpretation is likely to lead us to the full 
uR'aning of this portion of Our Lord’s teach- 
ing. It must be remembered that in the 
great patterns of interpretation which He 
himself has given us, there is more than 
this. Kot only the sower and the sc^ed and 
the several soils have their counterparts in 
the spiritual life, but the birds of the air, the 
thorns, the aoorching heat, have each of them 
a significance. It may be inferred from these 
two instances that we arc, at least, Justified 
in looking for a meaning even in tbe seeming 
aecesAories of a parabla* The very form of 
teaching makes . protmbiis ijiat there 
may be, in any oase» mM than mte licgiti* 
fixate explanation^. A. pe^^ may be at oiteii 
eihicij, and In ihe blgkeit emsa of the 


propheUo. There is thus a wide field open 
to the discernment of the interpreter. There 
are also restraints upon the mere fertility o* 
his imagination. (1.) The analogies must be 
real, not arbitraky. (2.) The parables are 
to be considered as parts of a whole, and the 
interpretation of one is not to over-ride or 
encroach upon tbe lessons taught by others. 
(3.) The direct teaching of Christ presents 
the standard to which all our interpretations 
are to be referred, and by which they are to 
be measured. 

PARADISE i.s a word of Persian origin, 
and is used in the Septungitit as the transla- 
tion of Eden. [Edrn.] The Rabbis in tbe time 
of our Saviour taught that there was a region 
of the world of the dead, of Sbeol, in tno 
heart of the earth. Gehenna was on one 
side, with its flames and torments. Paradise 
on the other, the intermediate home of the 
blessed. Rut in the common belief Paradise 
was a far-off land, a region where there was 
no scorching heat, no consuming cold; and 
the common prayer for tbe dying or the dead 
was that their souls might test in Paradise, 
in the garden of Eden. It is with this 
popular belief, that the language of the N. T. 
connects itself. Tbe old word is kept, and is 
raised to a new dignity or power. It is 
significant, indeed, that the word ** paradise ” 
nowhere occurs in the public teaching of our 
Lord, or in His intercourse with His own 
disciples. Connected as it had been with the 
thoughts of a sensuous happiness, it was not 
the fittest or the best word for those whom 
He was training to rise out of sensuous 
thoughts to the higher regions of tbe spiritual 
life. For them, accordingly, the kingdqgi of 
Heaven, the kingdom of God, are the words 
most dwelt on. With the thief dying on the 
cross the case was different (Luke xxiii. 43). 
We can assume nothing in the robber-outlaw 
but tho most rudimentary forms of popular 
belief. The answer to his prayer gave him 
what he needed most, the assurance of im- 
mediate rest and peace. The word Paradise 
spoko to him, as to other Jews, of repose, 
shelter, joy— the greatest contrast possible 
to the thirst, and agony, and shame of the 
hours upon tho cross. There is a like signi- 
ficance in tho general absence of* the word 
from tbe language of the Epistles. Here also 
it is found nowhere in the direct teaching. 

It occurs only in passages that are apo- 
calyptic, and therefore almosi^of necesdty 
syniboUo (2 Cor. xii. 3 ; comp. Rev. ii. 7).' 

PA'RAK, EL-PA'RAN. L The name 
Faran corre4><md$ probkbiy In genera) ont» 
line with the desert [fUimaff.T ^ 

Betwi^ii the wddertiess of Paran and ihfit df i 
lEta no ilclbt demareation esis^^ the niurAj^ 
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tiTtt nor do fbe smtoral features of the region 
yield a weU-deflned boundary. The name of 
Paran seems, as in the story of Ishmael (Oen. 
axi. 21), to hare predominated towards the 
western extremity of the northern desert 
frontier of Af-7'iA, and in Num. xxxir. 4 the 
wilderness of Zln, not Paran, is spoken of as 
the Boutbem border of the land or of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xr. 3). ^yas there, then, a 
Paran proper, or definite spot to which the 
name was applied! From Deut. i. 1 it should 
seem there must have been. This is con- 
firmed by 1 K. xi. 18, from which we further 
learn the fact of its being an inhabited 
region; and the position required by the 
context here is one between Midian and 
Egypt. Padan proper is probably the Wady 
Feit'an, — 2. “Mount” Paran occurs only in 
two poetic passages (Deut. xxxiii. 2 ; Hab. 
iii. 3). It probably denotes the north-western 
member of the Sinuitic mountain -group, 
which lies adjacent to the Wady Feiran* 
PARCHMENT. [Writing.] 

PAR'MENAS. One of the seven deacons, 
^*men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom ” (Acts vi. 5). There is 
a tradition that he suffered martyrdom at 
Philippi in the reign of Trajan. 

PARTHIANS occurs only in Acts ii. 9, 
where it designates Jews settled in Parthia. 
Parthia Proper was the region stretching 
along the southern flank of the mountains 
which separate the great Persian desert from 
the desert of Rharesin. It lay south of 
Hyrcania, east of Media, and north of Sagar- 
tia. The ancient Parthians are called a 
“Scythic” race, and probably belonged to 
the great Turanian family. After being sub* 
Ject in succession to the Persians and the 
Seleucidae, they revolted in u.c. 258, and 
under Arsaccs succeeded in establishing their 
independence. Parthia, in the mind of the 
writer of the Acts, would dc.^^ignate thi> 
empire, which e.\tcnded from India to the | 
Tigris, and from the Chorasmian desert to ; 
the shores of the Southern Ocean, lienee 
the prominent position of the name l*arthians 
In the list of those present at I’entecosi. ! 
Parthia was a power almost rivalling Rome : 
—the only existing power whicii had tried ■ 
Its strength against Koine and not been 
worsted in the encounter. The Parthian | 
dominion lasted for nearly five centuries, \ 
•ommeneing in the third century licfore, ( 
and termiaalJiif in the third century after, | 
our era. 

PABTRIDOE (Heb. kSri) occurs only 1 
xxyL 20, and Jer. xrii. 11. The 
tUt bird upon the mountaiiis” 
ft 0 m. ixyt 10) outlvily agrees with the 
Aabfte al t wawti Maiiewn e t i edia i of gartridie, I 


Til. Oaeeabis saxatUis (the Greek partridge) 
Ammoperdix JTeyii. The expression in 
Ecclus. xi. 30, “like as a partridge taken 
(and kept) in a cage,” clearly refers to “ a 
decoy partridge.” Our common partridge 
(ibrdsx cinerea) does not occur in Palestine. 
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PAUVA'IM, the name of an unknown 
place or country whence the gold was pro- 
cured for the decoration of vSolomon's 
(2 Chr. iii. d). We nmy notice the conjecture 
that it is derived from the S'.inHcrit punn. 
“eastern,” and is a general term fur the 
East. 

PAS-DAM^MIM. [Kimiks-iiammimO 

PASH I’ll. 1. One of the of 

priests of the chief liou»*e of MalchijAh J- r. 
xxi. J, xxxviii, 1 ; 1 Chr, ix. 12, xxiv. U ; 
Nch. xi. 12). In tlie time of Nehrmiah ih:** 
fiimily apjM'ars to have become a chief ?i' 
and its head the Inwl of a rour'-c K/r. ii. .Ji ; 
Nch. vii. -11, X. 3), The individual ft 
rhom the family was nAjned prc'a'iiy 
Pashwr the non of Matchiah, whn m the 
ofZedC'ktah wms one of ttie chief prinv^'t 
the court {.ler, xxxviii. 1 ). lie 
with others, by Zrdekiah to Jerc.ni ;>» at ll.e 
time wrhen Nebuel»adne*/./.ur was prcpoirnr 
his attack upon Jerusalem ';Jcr. xxi.) 
somewhat later, Pashur joined with «rv< rai 
other chief men in petitioning the Win'r tint 
Jeremiah might be put to death as a traitor 
(Jer. xxxviti.). 2, Another petsoa of liot 
name, also a priest, and “chief governor of 
the house of the liord,” Is meiitionvd m Ji r. 
XX. 1* He is deacribeti as “the son of 
Immer” (1 Chr. xxIt* 14), probably tlxe 
eune as Amsriab (Nt^. x* 3, xii. 2, Ac.). In 
Ike reign <ffisiu»ial(tei be stwiMl bimseir ub 
hoMd te Jermlkb as Ids nameeake tbn soa 
atf Makbiall did idbeewatife, and put bba la 
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tbe stocks by the gate of Benjamin. For tbUH Jain, and the blood sprinkled, and In the 
indignity to God’s propl'*et, Pashur was told | following evening, after the fifteenth day 
by Jeremiah that bis name was changed to of the month had commenced, the first pas- 
Magor-missabib ( Terror on every side), and ' chal meal was eaten. At midnight the first- 


that he and all his bouse should be carried | 
captives to Babylon and there die (Jer. xx. 
1 - 6 ). 

I’ASSOVEK, the first of the three great 
annual Festivals of the Israelites, celebrated j 
in the month Nisan, from the 14th to the 
2lBt. The following arc the principal pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch relating to the Pass- 
over; — Ex. xii. 1-51, xiii. 3-10, xxiii. 14-1^, 
xxxiv. 18-26; Lev. xxiii. 4-14; Num. ix. 
1-14, xxviii. 16-25; Deut. xvi. 1-6. — I. In- 
stitution ANI> FlllST CKI.E11RATION OP THE 
Passovku. — \Vlien the chosen people were 
al)oul to be brought out of Egypt, the word 
of the Lord came to Moses and Aaron, com- 
manding them to instruct all tbe congrega- 
tion of Israel to prepare for their departure 
by a solemn religious ordinance. On the 
tenth dny of the month of Abib, the head of 
each family was to select from the fiock 
either a lamb or a kid, a male of the first 
year, without blcmieh. If his family was 
t(^o small to eat the whole of the lamb, he 
MUH permitted to invite his nearest neighbour 
to the parly. On the fourteenth day of 
the n^onth he was to kill his lamb, while the 
sun wii.s setting, lie was then to take blood 
in a basin, and with a sprig of hyssop to 
sprinkle it on the iw’o side-posts and the 
linirl of the d<H»r of tlio house. The lamb 
was then thoroughly roasted, whole. It was 
expressly forbidden that it should boiled, 
or that • N)ne of it sliould be broken. 
Tnleavcivvl bieatl and biiK r herbs were to 
In- eaten with the flesh. No male who was 
un> ircumei-^ed was to join the company. 

I aeh one was to have his loins girt, to hold 
M stall' in his hand, and to have slices on hU 
{* I t. lie was to eat in haste, and it w’ould 
rein that he was to stand during the meal, 
i lie number of the party was to be calculated 
as nearly as possible, so that all the flesh of 
the iamb might he eaten ; but if any portion 
ijf ii happened to remain, it was lobe burned 
in ttu' morning. No morsel of it was to be 
iarrud out of the bouse. The '.cgislator was 
further diroeted to inform the people of God’s 
V‘Uip<*se to smite the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, to declare that the Passover was to be 
to them oti ordlmuuc for ever, to give them 
dirertfons reti(M?cting the order and duration 
td the f(stiva.i in future times, atul to onjcin 
uiMiu them to UnicU their children Us mean- 
ing, from generation to generation. When 
the tnoHsago w as delivered to tbe people they 
b»»wi‘d ihoir heads in worship. Tbe lambs 
am on the fourteenth th^F vexp 


born of the Egyptians were smitten. The 
king and his people were now urgent that 
the Israelites should start immediately, and 
readily bestowed on them supplies for the 
journey. In such haste did the Israelites 
depart, on that very day (Num. xxxiil. 3), 
that they packed up their kneading-troughs 
containing the dough prepared for the mor- 
row’s provisions, which was not yet leavened. 

— 11. OaSEllVANCK OKTllK PaSSOVER IN LATER 

TIMES. — 1. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters of Exodus there are not only distinct 
references to the observance of the festival in 
future ages {e. g. xii. 2, 14, 17, 24-27, 42, 
xiii. 2, 5, 8-10), but there are several injunc- 
tions w hich were evidently not intended for 
the first passover, and which indeed could 
not possibly have been observed. In the 
later notices of the festival in the books of 
the law there are particulars added which 
appear as modifications of the original insti- 
tution (I..ev. xxiii. 10-14; Num. xxviii. 16- 
25 ; Deut. xvi. 1-6). Hence it is not with- 
out reason that the Jewish writers have laid 
great stress on the distinction between ** the 
Egyptian Passover ” and “ the perpetual 
Passover.’^ 2, The following was the gene- 
ral order of the observances of the Passover 
In later times ; — On the 1 4th of Nisan every 
trace of leaven was put away from the houses, 
and on the same day every male Israelite 
not labouring under any bodily infirmity or 
ceremonial ^impurity, was commanded to 
appear before the l.ord at the national sanc- 
tuary with an offering of money in proportion 
to his means (Ex. xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 16, 
17). Devout women sometimes attended, as 
is proved by the instances of Hannah and 
Mary (1 Sam. i. 7 ; Luke ii. 41-42). As the 
sun w as setting, the lambs were slain, and 
the fat and blood given to the priests (2 Chr. 
XXXV. 5, 6). The lamb was then roasted 
whole, and eaten with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs ; no portion of it was to be left 
until the morning. Tkc same night, after 
the 15th of Nisan had commenced, the fat 
was burned by the priest and the blood 
sprinkled on the altar (2 Chr. xxx. M, xxxv. 
H). On the 15th, the night being passed, 
there was a holy convocation, and during 
that clay no work might be done, except the 
preparation of necessary food (Ex. xii. 16), 
On this and the six following days an offer- 
ing in addition to the daily soorilice wue 
made of (wo, young bullocks, a ram, and 
seven Iambs of the first year, with meat* 
oibrti|gs» Gar a bumt^iolfbrifigt stnd a gnai ftv 
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ft slftHoANrtiig (Niim. zxTiU, 19«2S). On the 
ISth of the month, ** the morrow after Uu 
• Mhbftth ** (t*.e. alter the day of holy convoea* 
Uon), the first aheaf of harvest was offered 
and waved by the ^est before the Ixird, and 
ft male lamb was otfiBred as a burnt sacrifice 
with a meat and drink offering. Nothing 
neeessarily distingni^ed the four followini 
days of the festival, except the additional 
burnt and sin-offerings, and the rcstmint 
from some kinds of labour. On the seventh 
day, the 21st of Nisan, there was a holy con- 
vocation, and the day appears to have been 
one of peculiar solemnity. As at all the 
festivals, cheerfulness was to prevail during 
the whole week, and all care was to be laid 
•sidle (Deut. xxvU. 7). S. (o.) The Ptueha' 
Lamb , — After the first Passover in Egypi 
there is no trace of the lamb having been 
selected before it was wanted. In later 
times we are certain that it was sometimes 
not provided before the 14 th of the month 
(Luke xxii. 7-9; Mark xiv. 12-16). The 
law formally allowed the alternative of a kid 
(Ex. xii. 6), but a lamb was preferred, and 
was probably nearly always chosen. It was 
to be faultless and a male, in accordance with 
the established estimate of animal perfection 
(see Mai. 1. 14). Either the head of the 
ftunily, or any other person who was not 
ceremonially unclean (2 Chr. xxx. 17), took 
it into the court of the Temple on his shoul- 
ders. As the pasclial lamb could be legally 
slain, and the blood and fat offered, only in 
the national sanctuary (Deut. xvi. 2), it of 
eourse ceased to be offered by the Jews after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The spring 
festival of the modern Jews strictly consists 
only of the feast of unleavened bread. (6.) 

Unleavened Bread , — It might be made 
of wheat, spelt, barley, oats, or rye, but not 
of rice or millet. It appears to havo been 
usually made of the finest wheat flour. It 
was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, 
not unlike those used by the modem Jews, 
(s.) The Biller Serbs and the Sauce, — Ae- 
cording to the Misbna the bitter herbs (Ex. 
xU. B) might be endive, chicory ‘ wild lettuce, 
or nettles. These plants were imporunt 
aiUdes of food ui the ancient Egyptians. 

. The into the. herbs, the bread, 

fta# the ffieat were dipped as they wore eaten 
(John gilL 2d ; IjlBiL xx vL 23) is not men- 
ttoned in the Pentateueh. (d.) The Jfogr 

^ IPIee^nere is no mention of wine 
in eommlofi with the Pftesover in the Penta- 
leoeh ; but* the Hiihna etrklUy ei^Joitts that 
V inert newsr ilt Ipi than four eupe of 

UpmllM tven of the 

Twoof tluM^ eppeair to he 

Lnht nxii, I7» If* ^ 


[♦The cup of blessing” (1 Cor. x. 16) was 
probably the latter one of these, and is gene- 
rally considered to havo been the third of the 
series, after which a grace was said ; though 
a comparison of Luke xxii. 20 (where it is 
called ” the cup after supper ”) with a passage 
in the Talmud, and the designation ” eup of 
the Jlallel^'* suggests that it was the fourth 
and last cup. (s.) The SalM , — ^The service 
of praise sung at the Passover is not men- 
tioned in the I.aw. The namo is contracted 
from Salleh^ah, It consisted of the scries 
of Psalms from cxiii. to oxviii. The first 
portion, comprising Ps. cxiii. and cxiv., was 
sung in the early part of the meal, and the 
second part after the fourth cup of wine. 
This is supposed to have been the ” hymn ** 
sung by our Lord and His Apostles (Matt, 
xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 26). (/.) Mode and 

Order of the Paschal Meat , — ^Adopting as 
much from Jewish tradition as is not incon- 
sistent or improbable, the following appears 
to have been the usual custom ; — All work, 
except that belonging to a few trades con- 
nected with daily life, was suspended foj 
some hours before the evening of the 14 th 
Nisan. It was not lawful to cat any ordinary 
food after mid-day. No male was admitted 
to the table unless he was circumcised, even 
if he was of the seed of Israel (Ex. xli. 48}. 
It was customary for the number of a party 
to be not loss than ten. When the mcsal wits 
prepared, the family was placed round the 
ible, the paterfamilias taking a place of 
honour, probably somewhat raised above tlie 
rest. 'IJ/^ere is no reason to doubt that the 
ancient Hebrews sat as they were accustomed 
:o do at their ordinary meals. Our Lord and 
':1U A]>ostlcs conformed to the uaual custom 
if their time, and reclined (Luke xxii. 14, 
Ac.). %Vlicn the party was arranged the 
first cup of w'inc was filled, and a btcs>«ing 
was asked by the Lead of the family on the 
feast, as well as a special one on the cup. 
be bitter herbs wore then placed on the 
table, and a |)ortion of them eau*n, either 
with or without the sauce. The unteavened 
bread was handed round next, and after- 
warda the lamb was placed on the table in 
'rout of the bead of the foinlly. Before the 
lamb was eaten the aeefind clip of wine was 
died, and thB eon, in acoonl^nee with Ex. 
;ii. 26, aaked hia father the tLoaning of the 
feast, in r«|>ly» nn «e<90ttbt was of 
the f uiforinga iff tiie taraettfea in IS|^t, atNi 
of their deliv«r*iieei with a partlciilftr explo- 
nfttion of OenL xxel^ 3^ md Iho fimi pait 
of f^e tUMi oaiiHiL^ tnfiNr.) ytm aong^ 
Tl^a bdngrgdiio aorved 

and 'octcal.. Tiib- • enp. dr was 
pWilll emt fttti 4ritBk» tad ftom ftltfirworde 
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se fbarth. The eeoond part of the Hallel 
\*B, cxT. to cxYiil.) was then sung* A fifth 
ine-cnp appears to hare been occasionally 
rodncedy but perhaps only in later times, 
^^hat was termed the greater Ilailel (Ps. 
ax. to exxxTiii.) was sung on such occasions, 
he Israelites who lived in the country ap- 
ear to have been accommodated at the feast 
y the inhabitants of Jerusalem In their 
ouses, so far as there was room fbr them 
Luke xxii. 10-12; Matt. xxvi. 18). Those 
rho could not be received into the city en- 
sraped without the walls in tents, as the 
ilgidms now do at Mecca, (y.) The firet 
heaf of Harvest, — ^The offering of the Omer, 
r sheaf, is mentioned nowhere in the Law 
xcept Lev. xxiii. 10-14. It is there com- 
landed that when the Israelites reached the 
md of promise, they should bring, on the 
6th of the month, ** the morrow after the 
atbbath ” (i. e, the day of holy convocation), 
le first sheaf of the harvest to the priest, to 
e waved by him before the Lord. The sheaf 
^as of barley, as being the grain which was 
rst ripe (2 K. iv. 42). (A.) The Chagignh, 

he daily sacrifices are enumerated in the 
*entateuch only m Num. xxviii. 19-23, but 
eference is made to them Lev. xxiii. 8. 
(esides these public offerings, there was 
Qother sort of sacrifice connected with the 
asHOver, as well as with the other great fes- 
vals, called in the 9'almud 0tnffigah, i. e. 
festivity.** It was a voluntary peace-offer- 
ig made by private individuals. The victim 
light be taken either IVom the flock or the 
cnl. It might be either male or fer;ale, but 
; must be without blemish. The offerer laid 
is hand upon its head, and slew it at the door 
f the sanctuary. The blootl was sprinkled 
n the almr, and the fat of the inside, with 
:ie kidneys, was burned by the priest. The 
roast was given to the priest as a wave- 
fieri ng, and the right shoulder as a heave* 
fferlng (l^v. iii. 1*5, viL 29-34). What 
pmained of the victim might be eaten by the 
fferer and his guests on the day on which it 
rus slain, and OD the day following ; but If 
ny portion w‘aa left till the third day it was 
umed {I^v. vil, 16^18). The eating of the 
hftgigah was an oocaaion of social festivity 
annecUMl with tho festivals, and especially 
rith the Passover* (f.) Metease of Prisoners, 
t Is a question whether the release of a 
risen# at the Paasovor (Matt* xxvii. 15 ; 
lark XV. 6 ; Luke xxiii* 1 7 ; John xvlU. 88) 
rae e custom of Romen origin fesemhling 
?hat took place at the lecttcternlum (Ltv, v* 
5), and, In later tjtmei, on Itie birthday of en 
(opmri or vrhei^ R wee 
sage belottglflg to the ilntlvat wfilch PUate 
Uowed the Jtwi to reteltt. ths 


or XAJUle Passover, — ^When the Passover was 
celebrated the second year, in the wilderness, 
certain men were prevented firom keeping it, 
owing to their being defiled by contact wins 
a dead body. Being thus prevented from 
obeying the Divine command, they cam# 
anxiously to Moses to inquire what they 
should do. He was accordingly instructed 
to institute a second Passover, to be observed 
on the 14th of the following month, for the 
benefit of any who hod been hindered from 
keeping the regular one *n Nisan (Num. ix. 
11). The Talmudists ca led this the Little 
Passover. (L) Observances of the Passover 
recorded in Seripture.^Ot these, seven are 
of chief historical importance: — 1. The first 
Passover in Egypt (£x. xli.). 2. The first 
kept in the desert (Num. ix.). 8. That cele- 
brated by Joshua at Gilgal (Josh. v.). 4. That 
which Hexekiah observed on the occasion of 
bis restoring the national worship (2 Chr. 
XXX.). This Passover was not held till the 
second month, the proper time for the Little 
Passover. 5. The Passover of Josiah in the 
eighteenth year of his reign (2 Chr. xxxv.). — 
6. That celebrated by Ezra after the return 
from Babylon (Ezr. vi.), 7. The last Passover 
of our Lord*8 life. — 111* Thk Last Suppxr.-^ 
Was the supper which our Lord ate with his 
disciples on the Thursday evening the true 
Paschal Supper, or did the latter fall on the 
following evening, the same as that of Hla 
crucifixion T (No point in the Gospel history 
has been more disputed.) The truth of the 
former view could never have been ques- 
tioned, had we possessed the first three 
Gospels only. They expressly call the Supper 
of the Thursday evening the Passover ; and 
even if St. John does not so call it, no infer- 
ence can be drawn from his silence, any 
more than ft'om his not mentioning the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, considering 
the supplementary nature of his Gospel. 
There are, however, other passages in St. 
John's narrative of our Saviour*# passion, 
which seem to suggest the inference that the 
Passover was yet to be eaten on the Friday 
evening; but all these passages admit of 
another explanation. [For the detailed argu- 
ment the reader Is referred to the larger Dic- 
tionary.] The crowning application of the 
paschal rites to the truths of which they were 
the shadowy promises appears to be that which 
is affbrded by the fhet that our Lord's death 
occurred during the festival. According to 
the Divine purpose, the true Lamb of God Was 
slain «t nearly the same time aa **tho Lord'a 
Passover,** to obedience to the letter of toe 
law. It do^ not teem nesfdtol toet^ to oeder^ 
to gite point to tola cntoeldenee, wbehtfiibl 
some hfivedone) (Itnw fvm 

*.4 '•'WitidS.-'. . ' 
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"to Amm of our X<ord*s mdixta 
talwiipImcmtlieHtoQfin^ It 
if ciMM^ to know that our own Holy MTeok 
•nd Baiter atand as the anniirenary of the 
eame great (kets aa were fbresbown in thooe 
eeenta of which the yearly PaaaoTer waa a 
eommeinoration* 

PAT'ARA* a Lycian city situated on the 
aouth-westem ahore of Lyoia, not far from 
the left bank of the riirer Xanthua. The 
ooaat here la rery mountainotia and bold. 
Immediately opposite is the island of Rmodks. 
Patara waa practically the seaport of the city 
of Xanthua, which waa ten miles distant. 
These notices of its position and maritime 
importance introduce us to the single men- 
tion of the place in the Bible (Acts xxL 
1 . 2 ). 

PATH'ROS, gent, noun Pathrosim, a part 
of Egypt, and a Mixraite tribe. In the list of 
the Mixraitcs, the Pathrusim occur after the 
Naphtuhim, and before the Caslubim ; the 
latter being followed by the notice of the 
Philistines, and by the Caphtorlm (Gen. x. 
13, 14 ; 1 Chr. i. 12). Pathros is mentioned 
in the propnecies of Isaiah (xi. 11), Jeremiah 
(xliv. 1, 15), and Ezekiel (xxix. 14, xxx 
13-13). It was probably part of or all 
Upper Egypt, and we may trace its name in 
the Pathyrite nome, in which Thebes was 
sitnate. 

PATH'RUSIM. [Pathros.] 

PAT'MOS (Rev. i. 9), a rugged and bare 
island, is one of the Sporodes, and in that part 


St. FMd Muds hit attototloii (Bom. Xfi H)« 
Lflit oitny othtr namts mentiontd to Bom. 
xvi., this wis borne by at least cme nomber 
of the emperor^s household (Suet 
90 ; Martial, JB^, ii. 83, 8). 

FAU, bat In 1 Chr. i. 80, Pai, the eapital 
of Hadar, king of Bdom (Gen. xxxVi. 39). 
Its position is unknown. 

PAUL, the Apostle of Jesus Christ to the 
Gentiles. FrominttU poitUt in fAs Zife , — 
Foremost of all is his Oonvertion* This was 
the main root of his whole life, outward and 
inward. Next after this, we may specify his 
Labourt at AtUioek» From these we pass to 
the Missionary Journey^ in the eastern 
part of Asia Minor. T7te Fisit to Jerusalem 
was a critical point, both in the history of the 
Church and of the Apostle. The introduction 
of the Oospel into £uropet wilh the memorable 
▼isits to Philippi, Athens, and Corinth, was 
the boldest step in the carrying out of St. 
Paul’s mission. A third great missionary 
journey, chiefly characterized by a long »tay 
at EphesuSt Is further interesting from its 
connexion with four leading Epistles. This 
was immediately followed by the appreheftsion 
of St, Paul at Jerusalem^ and his imprison • 
tnent at Caesarea, And the last event of 
which we have a full narrative is the Foyage 
to Rome, — Saul of Tarsus, before his Copt^ 
version, — Up to the time of his going forth as 
an avowed preacher of Christ to the Gefitiies, 
the Apostle was known hy the name of Sual, 
This was the Jewish name w'hich he received 


of the Aegean which is called the Icarian ^a. 
Such a scene of banishment for St. John in 
the reign of Uomitian is quite in harmony 
with what we read of the custom of the 
period. Patmos is divided into two nearly 
equal parts, a northern, and a southern, by a 
very narrow Isthmus, where, on the east side, 
are the harbour and the town. On the hill 
to tho south, crowning a commanding height, 
is the celebrated monastery, which bears the 
name of •• John the Divine.** Halfway up 
the ascent is the cave or grotto where tradi- 
tion says that St. John received the Revela- 
tion. 

PATRIARCHS. The name PaiHarek U 
applied in the N. T. to Abraham (Ueb. viL i), 
to the^ sons of Jacob (Acts vH. 8, 9), and to 
Dqyid (A'Cts ii. 39) ; and Is apparently 


from his Jewish parents. But though a 
Hebrew r-f the IlebrewM, he was born in a 
Gentile city. Of his parents wc know no- 
thing, except that his father was of the tr»{»a 
of Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5), and a Pharisee 
(Acts xxiii. 6), that he had acqtiired by 
some means the Roman franchise (“1 was 
free born,” Acts xxii. 23;, and tiiut he was 
settled in Tarsus- ” I am a Jew of Turnup, a 
'city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city 
'Acts xxi. 89). At Tarsus he miHt have 
learnt to use the Greek language with I'ree- 
jdom and mastery in both speaking uiid 
writing. At Tarsus also he learnt that trade 
of **tentmaker ** (AcU xvUl. 3), ut which ho 
[alterwards ocoasioimlly wrought with his own 
heads. Inhere was a goaPs-halr cloth calUd 
OitMumf manufactured in Cilicia, and largely 


intended to bo oqiriraleiit to tho phmso, tho 
bead ** or ** prtooo of a tribe,** so often 
fooml in tkb'O. T. It U used in this aenso 
by the LXll. iti t Chr. xxir. 81, nxvU. 33; 
9 Ohnv ^gRl. 3^ 19. In common 

fiigrft Jto/rttob of potrihbto i» assigned 
Brqo m recorded 

' to whom 


iisc4 tor tents. SauPs trade was probably 
that of making tents of this haircloth. %hoa 
' St.I’attl makes his detonce before his country- 
men at Jerusalem (Acts xxii.), he tells them 
that though born in Tarsus, he had hcpu 
' hrottght up ** in Jerusalem. He mum, 
theretoio, have been yet a boy, when ho was 
I removed, in all probability tor thn sak>^ c f his 
ediioaiion, to Wolf Ciiy of hlo tothprst 
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teamtt lie MiTe, •• at the feet of Gamaliel.** 
who wae to leelet eo stoutly the usurpa- 
A of the law, had for his tcaeher one of 
most eminent of all the doctors of the 
. Saul was yet « a young man ** (AcU 
58), when the Church experienced that 
ien expansion which was connected with 
ordaining of the Seven appointed to servo 
es, and with the special power and inspi- 
cn of Stephen. Amongst those who 
uted with Stephen were some of them 
i^iltcia.** We naturally think of Saul as 
Ing been one of these, when we find him 
rwards keeping the clothes of those 
>rncd witnesses who, according to the law 
jt. xvii. 7), were the first to cast stones 
tephen. “ Saul,” says the sacred writer, 
iftcantly, ** was consenting unto his 
h.” — SauVM Coftversion . — ^The persecnlor 
to be converted, llaving undertaken tt> 
w up the believers “ unto strange cities,” 
naturally turned his thoughts to Da-- 
lus. What befell him as he journc 3 -cd 
icr, is related in detail three times in the 
, first hy the historian in his own person, 
in the two addresses made by St. Paul 
Tusalem and before Agrippa. St. Luke’s 
incut is to bo read in Acts ix. 3-19, 
•e, however, the words ** It is hard for 
to kick against the prieks,” included in 
KngUsh version, ought to ho omitted, 
sudden light from heaven ; the voice of 
» speaking with authority to 11 is pei\-^c- 
' ; Saul struck to the ground, bhiidoii, 
roine ; the three daj’s' suspense ; the 
'ig of Ananias as a messengec^f the 
; and Saurs baptism; — these were the 
ig fe.iturea of the great e%*ent, and in 
we must look for the chief significance 
‘ conversion. The manifestation of .lesus 
tt Sun of God is clearly the main point in 
larralivp. It was in Damascus that he 
rt'ceived into the Church bj’ Ananias, 
*?re i<i the ttHionishment of all his hearers 
roclairned Jesus in the synagogues, 
dng him to bo the Son of God, The 
live in the Acts tell* us simply that hc 
occupied in this work, with increasing 
r, for “many days,” up to the time 
imminent danger drove him front Da- 
is. From the Kplstle to the Galatians 
, IS) wo learn that the many days 
at least a good part of ** three years,” 
hat Saul, not thinking it necessary to 
TO authority to preach from the Apostlee 
'‘ere before him, went after his conver- 
lio Arabia, and returned from thence to 
iciuu We know noiUUig whatever of 
idt to Arabia ; but upoii hla depariiire 
JEamanena, we are again upon historical 
S, and have the doiMa ovideiioe of BU 
Bit, D. f}« 


j Lnko In the Acts, and of the Apostle in his 
‘ Slid Epistle to the Corinthians. According 
to the former, the Jew$ lay in wait for Saul, 
intending to kill him, and watched the gates 
of the city that he might not escape firom 
them. Knowing this, the disciples took him 
by night and let him down in a basket from 
the wall. According to St. Paul (2 Cor. xL 
82) it was the ethnarch under Aretaa the 
king who watched for him, desiring to 
apprehend him. There is no diflElculty in 
reconciling the two statements, llaving 
escaped from Damascus, Saul betook himself 
to Jerusalem, and there ** assayed to join 
himself to the disciples ; but they were ail 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a 
disciple.” Barnabas became his sponsor to 
the Apostles and Church at Jerusalem, as- 
suring them — from some personal knowledge, 
we must presume — of the facts of Saul’s 
conversion and subsequent behaviour at 
Damascus. Barnabas’s introduction removed 
the fears of the Apostles, and Paul “ was 
with them coming in and going out at 
Jerusalem.” liis Hcllenistical education 
made him, like Stephen, a successful disputant 
against the “ Grecians ;” and it is not strange 
that the former persecutor was singled out 
from the other believers as the object of a 
murderous hostility. Ho was therefore 
again urged to fiee ; and by way of Caesarea 
betook himself to his native city Tarsus. In 
the Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul adds 
certain particulars. lie tells us that his 
motive for going up to Jerusalem rather than 
anj'whcre else was that hc might see Peter ; 
that he abode with him fifteen days ; that the 
only Apostles he saw were Peter and James 
the Lord’s brother ; and that afterwards he 
came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, 
remaining unknown by face, though well- 
known fur his conversion, to the Churches in 
Judaea which were in Christ.— -iSf. I^aul at 
Antioch , — While Saul w-aa at Tarsus, a move- 
ment was going on at Antioch, which raised 
that city to an importance second only to that 
of Jerusalem itself In the early history of the 
Church. It was there that the Preaching of 
the Gospel to the Gentiles first took root, 
and ftrom thence that it was afterwards pro- 
pagated. There came to Antioch, when the 
perseoution which arose about Stephen scat- 
tered upou their different routes the disciples 
who had been assembled at Jerusalem, men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, eager to tell all who 
would hear them the good news concerning 
the Lord Jesus. A great number believed ; 
and when this, was reported at Jerusalem, 
Barnabas was sent on a special mission to 
AntifMh. As the work grew under his hand% . 
he Ml the need ot help, went blanself ti 
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Tkrsaii to seek Saol, and saeeeeded in bring- 
ing him to Antioch. There they laboured 
together unremittingly for ** a whole year.** 
AU this time Saul was subordinate to Barna- 
bas. An opportunity soon occurred for 
proring the affection of these new disciples 
towards their brethren at Jerusalem. There 
came ** prophets ** from Jerusalem to Antioch: 
** and there stood up one of them, named 
Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that 
there should be great dearth throughout all the 
world.** It is obvious that the fulfilment 
followed closely upon the intimation of the 
coming faniiise. For the discip'cs at Antioch 
determined to send contributions immediately 
to Jerusalem ; and the gift was conveyed to 
the elders of that Church by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. Having discharged their 
errand, Barnabas and Saul returned to 
Antioch, bringing with them another helficr, 
John surnamed Mark, sister’s son to liarna> 
has. The work of prophesying and teaching 
was resumed. Antioch was in constant com> 


wished to see them and sent for them* The 
impostor, instinetiTely hating the Apostlss, 
and seeing his influence over the proconsul in 
danger of perishing, did what he could to 
withstand them. Then Saul, ** whorls also 
called Paul,'* denouncing Elymas in remark 
able terms dec ared against him God's sentence 
of temporary blindness. The blindness im- 
mediately fulls upon him ; and the proconsuL 
moved by the scene and persuaded by the 
teaching of the Apostle, becomes a believer. 
This point is made a special crisis in the his- 
tory of the Apostle by the writer of the Acta. 
Saul now becomes Paul, and begins to take 
precedence of Burnabos Nothing is suid to 
explain the change of name. No reader 
could rcf^ist the temptation of sup]K>sing that 
there niu>t be some connexion between SauPs 
new name and that of his distinguished . 
Roman convert. But on reflection it does 
noi Hccin probable that St. Paul would eitiier 
hat'e wished, or have con.scnte(l, to change 
lis own name for that of a distinguished con- 


munication with Cilicia, with Cyprus, with 
all the neighbouring countries. The qm^stion 
must have forced itself upon hundreds of the 
Christians ** at Antioch, “ What is the 
meaning of this faith of ours, of this baptism, 
of this incorporation, of this kingdom of the 
Sou of God, for the world ? The Gosfiel is 
not for Judaea alone : here are wo called by 
it at Antioch. Is it meant to stop here?** 
The Church was pregnant with a great move- 
ment and the time of her delivery was at hand, j 
Something of direct expectation seems to be 
implied in what is said of the leadert of the 
Church at Antioch, that they were ** minis- 
tering to the Lord, and fasting,** when the 
Holy Ghost spoke to them. “ Separate me 
Barnabss and Saul for the work whcrcunto j 
I have called them.’* Kvery thing was done 
with orderly gravity in the sending forth of 
the two missionaries. Their brethren, after 
fasting and prayer, laid their hands on them, 
and so they departed. — The fret Afis»ymary 
Journey . — As soon as Barnabfis and Saul 
reached Cyprus, they began to ** announce 
che word of Qod," but at th<;y delivered 
their message in the synagogues of the Jews 
only. When they had gone through the 
isli^ from flalainii to Paphos, they were 


rert. There is no reason, therefore, why 
Saul should not have bij’. ne from infancy the 
ther name of Paul. In that case be would 
be Saul amongst his own countrymen, Paulun 
amongst the Gentiles. The conversion nf 
Sergius Paulus may be said, perhaps, to mark 
the begiariing of the work amongst the Gen- 
iles ; otherwise, it was »<»t in Cyprus that 
any change took place in the method hitherto 
'oLlowed by Barnabas and Saul in preaching 
he Gospel. Their public addrettses were as 
yet conllned to the synagogues ; but it was 
soon to be otherwise. Frotn i’apbos “ Paul 
nd hifl^lmmpttny ’* wt sail for the mainland, 
ml arrtverl at Pergu in Pamphylia. Mere 
he heart of their eompauion John failed linn, 
and be returned U* Jerusalem, prom Perga 
they tnivi'Ued on Ui a place, obscuTC in 
secular history, but most memorable In tiie 
history of the kingdom of Christy — Antioch 
in Pisidia. litre “they went into the 
synagogue on tire eabbaih'day, and 
th*wn.“ ftniall os the place was, it contaliu'«1 
Its colony of Jews. Wfmt UMk place here m 
the synagogue and In the city. Is inhtrniwtmg 
to us not only on aitcooni of its Waiting on 
the history, but also because it rupreaente 
more or Usie eaaetiy what aflcrrwarde uccu 


called tipon to explain their doctrine to an in inany « cAlier pUcem. The ApcM«iett of 
eminent Gentile, flerglus Paulus, the pro- Christ sat nftlB ndUt the rent of ilm Meortdys 
flOMlh A JnWf named Barjeaus, or Elymes, whi^ thp m4 
« mdyuM end flOee prophet, had eUneiied IJmmi irnkiw of 
Itlinielf to the govetnor, end had no doubt In^ thmdb 
Intfltteted hie mind with whet he had uMd eiNHih 

him of the hiatery eii#>tiopei of the Jewe« tm in them to ting wwiiini fttal sm. : 




/ the eiihiiie teetdtem who itere announcing m epeeelh Aem wM, Thn^ 

•-.-a.^teJewe thw advent of their trae Meeaiehf he eottnw pfcNhMfNf » Hmg jjjwpfwiiiiii t 'i0- 
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the hearere (not ** the Gentllee reqnetted 
the Apoetles to repeat toeir message on the 
next sabbath. During the week so much ia« 
tercst was excited by the teaching of the 
Apostles, that on the sabbath-day ** almost 
the whole city came together, to hear the 
Word of God.” It was this concern of the 
Gentiles which appears to have first alienated 
tbo minds of the Jews from what they had 
heard. They were filled with envy, and 
set themselves to oppose bitterly the words 
which Paul spoke. The new opposition 
brought out new action on the part of the 
Apostles. Kcjected by the Jews, they became 
bold and outspoken, and turned from them 
to the Gentiles. At Antioch now, as in every 
city afterwards, the unbelieving Jews used 
tiicir influence with their own adherents 
amongst the Gentiles, to persuade the 
authorities or the populace to persecute the 
Apostles, an<l to drive them from the place. 
Paul and Barnabas now travelled on to 
Iconiuin, where the occurrences at Antioch 
were repeated, and from thence to the 

I. Tcaonian country which contained the cities 

J. ystra and Uerbe. Here they had to deal 
with unciviU/.e<l heathens. At Lystra the 
oealtng of a cripple took place. Thereupon 
these pagans took the Apostles for gods, 
eatUng Barnabas, who w*tt8 of the more 
imposing presence, Jupiter, and Paul, wrho 
was the chief speaker, Mercurius. This mis- 
take, followed up by the attempt to oifer 
sacrifices to them, gives occasion to the 
recording of an address, in which we see a 
type of what the Ai>ostles would aay to an 
Ignorant pagan audience. Although the 
people of I.ystrn had been so ready to wor- 
ship Paul an<l Burnahas, the repulse of their 
idolatrous iri>liiicts appears to have provoked 
them, aiul they allowed themselves to be 
persuaded into hosidity by Jews who came 
from Antioch ami Icouiutn, so that they 
attacked Paul with stones, and thought they 
had killed him. lie recovered, however, as 
the disciples were standing round hitii, and 
went again into ttie city. The next day ho 
left it with Barnabas, and went to Dcrbc, and 
Iheneo they ret united once more to Lystra, 
and so to Iconlum and Antioch. In order to 
astabllfth the Cb arches after their departure, 
they solemnly appointed ” elders ” in every 
olty. Then they oaiue down to the coast, and 
ffM AtUUin they sailcil home to Antioch in 
nyvin, where they related the sueoesses which 

been grnnted to them, and espeohiUy the 
of the door of fisith to the Oea- 
■ lubfi/* And so the First Missionary Journey 
GiMmeU M /sniepilMfi, (Ante 
Caiatiiias U.) Whiiat Faol and bariiahie ' 
wimm etaytog at Aatiodt* *^eeriMli men/ftma I 


Judaea ” came there ana taught the brethren 
that, it was necessary fer the Gentile con* 
verts to be oircumclsed. This doctrine wiis 
vigorously opposed by the two Apostles, and 
it was determined that the question should be 
referred to the Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas themselves, 
and certain others, were selected for this 
mission. The Apostles and elders came 
together, and there was much disputing. 
At length, St. James gives a practical judg- 
ment upon the question. The Judgment was 
a decisive one. The injunction that the 
Gentiles should abstain from pollutions oi 
idols and from fornication explained itself. 
The abstinence from things strangled and 
from blood is desired as a concession to the 
customs of the Jews, who were to be found 
in every city, and for whom it was still right, 
when they had believed in Jesus Christ, to 
observe the Law. St. Paul had completely 
gained his point. The judgment of the 
Church was immediately recorded in a letter 
addressed to the Gentile brethren in Antioch 
and Syria and Cilicia . — Second Mitiionarff 
Journey , — The moat resolute courage, indeed, 
was required for the work to which St. Paul 
was now publicly pledged. lie would not 
associate with himself in that work one who 
had- already shown a want of constancy. 
This was the occasion of what must have 
been a most painful difference between him 
and his comrade in the faith and in past 
perils, Barnabas (Acts xv. 35-40). Silas, or 
Siivanus, becomes now a chief companion of 
the Apostle. The two went together through 
Syria and Cilicia, visiting the churches, and 
so came to Dcrbe and Lystra. Here they 
find Timotheus, who had become a disciple 
on the former visit of the Apostle. Him St. 
Paul took and circumcised. Paul and Silas 
were actually Mcllvering the Jerusalem decree 
to all the churches they visited. They were 
no doubt triumphing in the freedom secured 
to the Gentiles. Yet at this very time our 
Apostle had the wisdom and largeness oT 
heart to consult the feelings of the Jews by 
circumcising Timothy. St. Luke now steps 
rapidly over a considerable space of tlie 
Apostle's life and labours. ♦♦They went 
throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia” 
(xvi. 6), At this time St. Paul was* founding 
♦♦ tho ohurohes of Galatia ” (Gal. 1. 2). He 
himself gives us bints of the oirouuisiaiu f ' of 
his preaching in that region, of the rScepUoc 
he met with, ^and of the ardent, though un* 
stable, eharacterofthe people (OsA^ tv. 13-ISj 
fit, Paul at this time bad not indulged the 
ambition of pre^hig his Oosj»el in Bufope. 
HU viewa were limited to the penuiMila el 
Asia Minor* Having goal' through FkiygU 
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«iid Oalatlft be intended to Tielt tbe western j ratiTe tells of the earthquake, the Jailor’s 
; but they were forbidden bj the Holy terror, his conrersion, and baptism (ari. 26- 
Ohoet lo preach the word ** there. Then, 34). In the morning the magistrates sent 
being on the borders of Mysia, they though word to the prison that the men might be let 

of going back to the north-east into Bithynla go. But St. Paul denounced plainly their 

but again the Spirit of Jesua ** suilhred them unlawful acts, Informing them moreover 
not.** So they passed by Mysia, and oam< that those whom they had beaten and im- 
down to Troas. St. Paul saw in a vision prisoned without trial were lioinan citizens, 
man of Macedonia, who besought him, saying The magistrates, in great alarm, saw the 
** Come over into Macedonia and help ns.* necessity of humbling themselves. They 
The vision was at once accepted as a heavenly came and begged them to leave the city, 
intimation ; tbe help wanted by the Mace- Paul and Silas consented to do so, and, after 
donians was believed to be the preaching o! paying a visit to ** the brethren ** in the 
the Gospel. It is at this point that the his> house of Lydia, they departed. Leaving St. 
torian, speaking of St. Paul's company, sub- Luke, and perhaps Timothy for a short time, 
stitutes “ ive ** for “they.” He says nothing at Philippi, Paul and Silas travelled through 
of himself; we can only infer that St. Luke, Amphipolis and Apollonia, and stopped again 
to whatever country he belonged, became a at Thcssalonica. At this important city 
companion of St. Paul at Troas. The party, there was a synagogue of the Jews. True 
thus reinforced, immediately set sail from to his custom, St. Paul went in to them, and 
Troas, touched at Samothrace, then landed on for throe Sabbath-days proclaimed Jesus to be 
ibe continent at Neapolis, and from thence the Christ, os ho would have done in a city 
Journeyed to Philippi. There were a few of Judaea. Again, as in Pisidian Antioch, 
Jews, if not many, at Philippi ; and when the envy of the Jews was excited. The mob 
the Sabbath came round, the Apostolic com- assaulted the house of Jason, with whom 
pany joined their countrymen at the place by Paul and Silas were staying as guests, and, 
the river-side where prayer was wont to be not finding them, dragged Jason himself aiul 
made. The narrative in this part is very some other brethren before the magistrates, 
graphic (xvl. 13). The first convert in But the magistrates, after taking security of 
Macedonia was but an Asiatic woman who Jason and tne rest, let them go. After these 
already worshipped the God of the Jews ; signs of danger tbe brethren immediately 
but she was a very earnest believer, and sent away Paul and Silas by night. They 
besought the Apostle and his friends lo next came to Beroea. Here they found the 
honour her by staying in her house. They Jews more noble than those at Thebsulonica 
could not resist her urgency, and during had been. Accordingly they gained many 
their stay at Philippi they were the guests of converts, both Jews and Greeks ; but the 
Lydia (ver. 40). But a proof was given ews of * fheasalonica, hearing of it, sent 

before long that the preachers of Christ were smissaries to stir up the people, and it was 
come to grapple with the powers in the bought best that ht. Paul should himself 
spiritual world to which heathenism was then cave the city, whilst Silas and Timolf.y 
doing homage. A female slave, who brought -emained behind. Some of “the brcTlireu " 


gain to her masters by her powers of predic- 
tion when she was in the posscs^sed state, 
beset Paul and his company. Paul was 
vexed by her cries, and addressing tbe 
spirit in tbe girl, he said, ” I command thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of 
her.** The girl's masters saw that now tbe 
hope of their gains was gone. Paul and 
Silas were dragged before the magistrates, 
the multitude clamouring loudly against 
t^em, uixm the vague charge of “ troubling 
the city," and introducing observances which 
were ufilawfbt for Bomans. The magistrates 
yielded without inquiry to the clamour of the 
inhabitants, caused tbe clothes of Paul and 
nUs to be torn from them, and themselves 
fo be beaten, and then committed them to 
priioa. This eruei wrong was to be the 
^ ooeaskm of a eignai appearance of the iJod 
nghteousacis and deliverance* The nar- 


Tnt with 8t. Paul us fur us Alh'-ns, where 
hey left him, carrying buck a request lo 
lilas and Timothy that they would t^peediiy 
oin him. There he witnc^.sed the mo^t iti o- 
use idolatry side by side with ilsc moat pn* • 
mtious philosophy. Kither of thei^e uuuUl 
ittvo been enough to stimulate his spin I . To 
dolaters and philojwjphers he felt equally 
trged to proclaim his Muster and tbe Living 
God. So he went to his own countrymen and 
the proselytes in the synagogue and declaix^d 
to them that the Messiah luid come ; but he 
also spoke, like another Socrates, with people 
in the market, and with the followers of the 
two great schools of philosophy. Epicureans 
and Stoles, naming to all Jesus and the 
Resurreelion. The philosophers encoimteted 
him with a mixture of curiosity atideoii- 
tempL But any one wiUi a novelty was w«4* 
oome to those who ** spent their Ume m 
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nothing else but either to hear or to tell aome 
new thing.’* They brought him therefore to 
the Areopagus, that he might make a formal 
exposition of bis doctrine to an assembled 
audience. Here the Apostle delivered that 
wonderful discourse, reported in Acts xvii. 
22-31, He gained but few converts at 
Athens, and he soon took his departure and 
came to Corinth. Athens still retained its 
old intellectual predominance : but Corinth 
was the political and commercial capital of 
Greece. Here, as at Thcssalonica, he choso 
to earn his -jwn subsistence by working at his 
trade of tent-making. This trade brought 
him into close connexion with two persons 
who became distinguished as believers in 
Christ, Aquila and Priscilla. Labouring thus 
on the six days, the Apostle went to the 
synagogue on the Sabbath, and there by ex- 
pounding the Scriptures sought to win both 
Jews and proselytes to the belief that Jesus 
was the Christ, lie was testifying with un- 
usual effort and anxiety, when Silas and 
Timothy came from Macedonia and joined 
him. Their arrival was tlio occasion of the 
writing of tlie P'irst Kpistlo to the Thessa- 
lonians. This is the first extant example of 
that work by which the Apostle Paul has 

f^erved the Church of all in an eminent 

a degree as he laboured at the founding of it 
in his lifetime. It is notorious that the 
order of the Epistles in the book of the N. T. 
is not their real, or chronological order. The 
(ivo Tpisflt's to i?ie Thessaf&nintm Delong — 
and these alone -to the present Missionary 
Journey. Tlie Epistles to the f alatians, 
Ihnnans, and Corinthians, w'orc w'ritten 
during the no \t journey. Those to Philemon, 
the Colossiuns, the Ejihesians, and the Phi- 
lippians, belong to tlie captivity at Kome. — 
When Silas ami q'i mol hens came to Corinth, 
St. P.aul was te^tifyimt to the Jews with great 
earnestness^ but with little success. 8o 
when thoy opposetl tluMiiselves and blas- 
])homed, he shook out his raiment,” and said 
to them, in words of warning taken from 
their own pnM»hets (Exek. xxxiii. 4) ; “ Your 
hhsMl be upon your own heads ; I am clean, 
and hcnecfoi th w ill go to the CJcutiles.” The 
Apostle w'ent, as he threatened, to the Con- 
ti and iH'gnn preach in the house of a 
firosolyte uainod Justus. Corinth was the 
chief city of the province of Achala, and the 
residence of the proconsul, Htirlng 8t. Paul’s 
stay, we find the proconsular otUce held by 
(iaUio, a brother of the philosopher Seneca. 
Pefore him the Apostle was summoned by his 
Jewish cneiuics, who hoiked to bring the 
l^pman authority to bear upon him as an 
Innovator in religion. But OaUio peroktred 
at onoe, before Paul eould ** open hUmooih ” 


to defend himself, that the movement was doe 
to Jewish prejudice, and refused to go into 
the question. ** If it be a question of words 
and names and of your law,” he said to the 
Jews, speaking with the tolerance of a Roman 
magistrate, ” look ye to it ; for I will be no 
judge of such matters.” Then a singular 
scene occurred. The Corinthian spectators, 
either favouring St. Paul, oractuaUgionlyfcby 
anger against the Jews, seized on the 
principal person of those who had brought 
the charge, and beat him before the Judg- 
ment-scat. Gallio left these religious quarrels 
to settle themselves. The Apostle, therefore, 
was not allowed to be “liurt,” and remained 
some time longer at Corinth unmolested. 
Having been the instrument of accomplishing 
this work, St, Paul took his departure for 
Jerusalem, w ishing to attend a festival there. 
Before leaving Greece, he cut off his hair at 
Cenchrcac, in fulfilment of a vow fActsxviii. 
18). He may have followed in this instance, 
for some reason not explained to us, a custom 
of his countrymen. [See Nazxrxtk, p. 372.] 
When he sailed from the Isthmus, Aquila 
and Priscilla went with him as far as 
Ephesus. Paul paid a visit to the syna- 
gogue at Ephesus, but would not stay. Leav- 
ing HphesuA, ho sailed to Caesarea, and from 

thene’e went up to Jerusalem and ” saluted 
the Church.” It is argued, from considera- 
tions founded on the suspension of naviga- 
tion during the winter months, that the 
festival was probably the Pentecost. From 
Jerusalem, almost immediately, the Apostle 
went down to Antioch, thus returning to the 
same place from which he had started with 
Silas . — 'Third Miseiotiary Journey, including 
the stay at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 23-xxi. 17). 
The great Epistles which belong to this period, 
those to tlio Galatians, Corinthians, and Ro- 
mans, show how the ** Judaiziug ” question 
exercised at this time the Apostle’s mind. St. 
Paul •* spent some time ” at Antioch, and, 
during this stay, as we arc inclined to believe, 
his collision with St. Peter (Gal. ii. 11-14), 
took place. When he left Antioch, he ” went 
over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia 
in order, strengthening all the disciples,” and 
giving orders concerning the collection for 
the saints (1 Cor. xvi. 1). It is prol^ablc tha 
tlhc Epistle to f/M Galatians w as written Boot. 
after this visit. This Letter was, In all pro- 
bability, sent from Ephesus. This was the 
goal of the Apostle’s journcyings through 
Asia Minor. He came down to Kphesua, 
from the upper districts of Phrygia, llere he 
entered upon usual work. He went into 
the synagogue, and fof three months, he spoke 
openly, disputing and persuading oonoernihg 
•* the kingdom of God.” At the end of thin 
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time the otetinacy and opposition of eome of 
the Jews led him to give up frequenting the 
•ynagogruot and be established the beliereta 
as a separate society* meeting ** in the school 
of Tyrannus.'* This continued for two years* 
During this time many things occurred, of 
which the historian of the Acts chooses tw< 
examples, the triumph over magical arts, am 
the great disturbance raised by the silver- 
smiths who made shrines for Diana ; amongst 
which we are to note further the writing ol 
the First Epistle to the (Jorinthians, Befon 
leaving Ephesus he went into Macedonia 
where he met Titus, who brought him newi 
of the state of the Corinthian church. There- 
upon he wrote the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, and sent it by the hands of Titui 
and two other brethren to Corinth. The par- 
ticular nature of this Epistle, as an appeal tc 
- facts in favour of his own Apostolic authority, 
leads to the mention of many interesting fea- 
tures of St. Paul’s life. Ills summary, in xi. 
23-28, of the hardships and dangers through 
which he had gone, proves to us how little 
the history in the Acts is to be regarded as 
a complete account of what he did and suf- 
fered. The mention of “ visions and revela- 
tions of the Jx)rd,*’ and of the “ thorn (or 
rather stake) in the flesh,” side by side, is 
peculiarly characteristic both of the mind and 
of the experiences of St. Paul. As an in- 
stance of the visions, he alludes to a trance 
which had befallen him fourteen years before, 
in which he had been caught up into para- 
dise, and had heard unspeakable words. But 
he would not, even inwardly with himself, 
glory in visions and revelations without re- 
membering bow the Lord had guarded him 
from being puffed up by them. A thorn in 
the flesh was given him, a messenger of Satan 
to buffet him, lest he should be exalted abrjve 
measure. Different interpretations have pre- 
vailed of this ” thorn ; ” but it is almost the 
unanimous opinion of modem divines that 
the *• stake ” represents some vexatious bodily 
infirmity. After writing this Epistle, 8t. Paul 
travelled through Macedonia, perhaps to the 
borders of lllyricum (Rom. zv. 19), and then 
came to Corinth. The narrative in the Acta 
tells that ** when he had gone over those 
parts (Macedonia), and had given them much 
ezht^Uofi, he came into Greece, and there 
abodv ihree months ** (xz«. 2* 3). There is 
only one incident which we can connect with 
this visit to Greece, hut that is a very impor- 
tant one-^the writing of his Epistle to the 
ASemsMs, That this was written at this time 
from Coriiith appears from pomegen in the 
Epistle itself; and has never been doubted. 
Tito ktter is a substitute for the tK^rsonalj 
vfift editcii he had longed ** (hr many years*' | 


to pay. Before his departure from Corinth, 
8t. Paul was Joined again by 8t. Luke, as we 
infer from the change in the narrative from 
the third to the first person. He was bent 
on making a journey to Jerusalem, for a spe- 
cial purpose and within a limited time. Witb 
this view be was intending to go by sea to 
Syria. But he was made aware of some plot 
of the Jews for his destruction, to be carried 
out through this voyage ; and he determined 
to evade their malice by changing his route. 
Several brethren were associated w’ith him 
in this expedition, the bearers, no doubt, of 
the collections made in all the Churches for 
the poor at Jerusalem. These were sent on 
by sea, and probably the money with them, 
to Troas, where they were to await St. Paul. 
He, accompanied by St. Luke, went north- 
wards through Macedonia. During the stay 
at Troas there was a meeting on the first day 
of the week “ to break bread,” and Paul was 
discoursing earnestly and at length with the 
brethren. He was to depart the next morn- 
ing, and midnight found them listening to 
his earnest speech. A youth named Eutychus 
was sitting in the window, and was gradually 
overpowered by sleep, so that at last he fell 
into the street or court from the third story, 
and was taken up dead. The meeting was 
interrupted by this accident, and Paul went 
down and fell upon him and embractHl hi»n, 
saying, ” Be not disturbed, lii.s life is in him.” 
His friends then appear to have taken charge 
of him, whilst Paul wont up again, first pre- 
sided at the breaking of- bread, afterwards 
took a in il, and continued conversing until 
daybreak, and ho departed. Whilst the ves- 
sel which conveyed the rest of the party sailed 
from Troas to Assos, Paul gjiined some time 
by making the journey by land. At Assos 
he went on board again. Coasting along by 
Mitylenc, Chios, Samos, and TrugylHuin, they 
arrived at Miletus. At Miletus, however, 
there was time to send to Ephesus ; and the 
elders of the Church were invited to come 
down to him there. This meeting is made 
the occasion for rc*cording anetthor cbarac- 
tcrislic and representatire atldress of 8t. Puul 
Acts XX. 18-35), This sjKiken adilre«» to 
he elders of the Ephesian Church may he 
ranked with the Epistles, and throws the 
^ame kind of light ufKiti HU Paul’s ApostoUcal 
‘clations to the Churc hes. The course of iho 
voyage from by Coos and Rhodes 

to Patara, and from Potara in another vessel 
paat Cyprtta to Tyre. Hara Paul and his 
sompatiy apent seven dayfl. From Tyre they 
sailed to Ptolemafs, wbeire tibey spent otm 
day, and from Ploleakala iirocNMed* appa* 
by land, to Oamnrem. In cbla plaea 
was sattled Flktiip the BtaageJ^ 
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seven, and he became the host of Paul and 
his friends. Philip had four unmarried 
daufrhters, who prophesied,** and who re- 
peated, no doubt, the warnings already heard, 
They now “ tarried many days ** at Caesarea. 
During this internal the prophet Agabus 
(Acts xi. 28) came down from Jerusalem, 
and crowned the previous intimations of 
danger with a prediction expressively deli- 
veTcd. At this stage a final effort was made 
to dissuade Paul from going up to Jerusalem, 
by the Christians of Caesarea, and by his 
travelling companions. After a while, they 
went up to Jerusalem, and were gladly re- 
ceived by the brethren. This is St. Paul's 
fifth and last visit to Jerusalem. — St. PauPs 
Imprisonment : Jertisaletn and Caesarea. — lie 
who was thus conducted into Jerusalem by a 
company of anxious friends had become by 
this time a man of considerable fame amongst 
his countrymen. lie was widely known as 
one who had taught with pre-eminent bold- 
ness that a way into God's favour was opened 
to the Gentiles, and that this way did not lie 
through the door of the Jewish Law. lie 
had thus roused against himself the bitter 
enmity of that unfathomable Jewish pride 
which wiis almost as strong in some of those 
who had professed the faith of Jesus, as in 
their unconverted brethren. He was now 
approaching a crisis in the long struggle, and 
the shadow of it has been made to rest upon 
his mind throughout his journey to Jeru- 
salem. He caine “ ready to die for the name 
of the l.ord Jesus." The history of the t^- 
mnlt** which arose, and in which *'t. Paul 
wii-^ only saved by the Roman soldiers fi*om 
being torn in pieces, are related at length in 
the Acts, and need not be repeated here. At 
length a conspiracy was formed, by wore than 
foity of the Jews, -who bound themselves 
under a curse neither to eat nor to drink 
until they had killed Paul, The plot was 
discovered, and St. Paul was hurried away 
from Jerusalem. The chief captain, Claudius 
Lysias, determined to send him to Caesai*ca, 
to Felix the governor, or procurator, of Ju- 
daea. He therefore put him In charge of a 
strong guard of soldiers, who took him by 
night as far as Antipatris. From thence a 
STnallct detachment conveyed him to Cae- 
sarea, where they delivered up their prisoner 
into the hands of the governor. — JmpWson- 
mmt of Oaesarm. — St. Paul was henceforth, 
to the end of the period embraced in the 
Aots, If not to the endi of his life, in Roman 
eust^y* This custody was in fact a protee* 
iim to him, withont which ho wornld 
Ihtten a vlotim to tbse 
HO liooms to have b^n 
with hutniiaity and eondUerntlOflu tte fxa* 


vernor before whom he was now to bo tried, 
according to Tacitus and Josephus, was a 
mean and dissolute tyrant. After hearing 
St. PauPs accusers, and the Apostle's defence, 
Felix made an excuse for putting off the 
matter, and gave orders that the prisoner 
should be treated with indulgence, and that 
his friends should be allowed free access to 
him. After a while, he heard him again. 
St. Paul remained in custody until Felix left 
the province. The unprincipled governor 
had good reason to seek to ingratiate himself 
with the Jews ; and to please them, he handed 
over Paul, as an untried prisoner, to his suc- 
cessor Festua. Upon his arrival in the pro- 
vince, Feslus went up without delay from 
Caesarea to Jerusalem, and the leading Jews 
seized the opportunity of asking that Paul 
might be brought up there for trial, intending 
to assassinate him by the way. But Festus 
W’ould not comi)ly with their request. He 
invited them to follow him on his speedy 
return to Caesarea, and a trial took place 
there, closely resembling that before Felix. 

“ They had certain questions against him," 
Festus says to Agrippa, "of their own super- 
dition (or religion), and of one Jesus, who 
was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 
And being puzzled for my part as to such 
inquiries, I asked him wdiethcr ho would go 
to Jerusalem to be tried there." This pro- 
posal, not a very likely one to be accepted, 
was the occasion of St, Paul's appeal to 
Caesar. The appeal having been allowed, 
Festus reflected that he must send with the 
prisoner a report of " the crimes laid against 
him.'* He therefore took advantage of an 
opportunity which offered itself in a few days 
to seek some help in the matter. The Jewish 
prince Agrippa arrived with his sister Bere- 
nice on a visit to the new governor. To him 
Festus communicated his perplexity. Agrrippa 
exiiressed a desire to hear Paul himself. Ac- 
cordingly Paul conducted hU defence before 
the king ; and when it was concluded Festus 
and Agrippa, and thetr companions, consulted 
together, and came to the conclusion that the 
accused was guilty of nothing that deserved 
death or imprisonment. And Agrippa’s final 
answer to the inquiry of Festus was, ** This 
man might have boon set at liberty, if bo 
bod not appealed unto Caesar.** — Tbe Vayags 
#0 JStome* —No formal ' trial of St. Paul had 
yet taken place. After a while arraiigemente 
rere made to carry " Paul and certain other 
prisoners,*’ tn the custody of a centurion 
named Julius into Italjr; and ammiiilt the 
company, if>cthcr' by fk^our: oy b»y 
other reason^ ini Ihid tho hIstosM 
Acts. The , 

h^ly minute 
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amst vritor the rmimr to srtidet ie this Die* 
ttonarf <m the nemee of places which occur 
in the narrative. The land on which the 
wreck took place was found to belong to 
hlalta. The inhabitants of the island re- 
ceiTcd the wet and exhausted voyagers with 
no ordinary kindness, and immediately lighted 
a fire to warm them. This particular kind- 
ness is recorded on account of a curious inci- 
ient connected with it. The Apostle was 
helping to make the fire, and had gathered a 
sundle of sticks and laid them on it, when 
a riper came out of the heat and fastened 
on his hand. Mlicn the natives saw the 
creature hanging from his hand they be- 
lieved him to be poisoned by the bite, and 
said amongst themselves, ** No doubt this 
man is a murderer, whom, though he has 
escaped from the sea, yet Vengeance suffers 
not to live.” But when they saw that no 
harm came of it they changed their mind- 
and said that he was a god. This circum- 
stance, as well as the honour in which he 
was held by Julius, would account for St. 
Paul being Invited with some others to stay 
at the house of the chief man of the island, 
whose name was Publius. After a three 
mouths* stay in Malta the soldiers and their 
prisoners left in an Alexandrian ship for 
Italy. They touched at Syracuse, where 
they stayed three days, and at Khegium, 
from which place they were carried with a 
fair wind to Puteoli, where they left their 
ship and the sea. At Puteoli they found 
“ brethren,” for it was an important place, 
and especially a chief port for the traffic be- 
tween Alexandria and Rome ; and by these 
brethren they were exhorted to stay a while 
with them. Permission seems to have been 
granted by the centurion ; and whilst they 
were spending seven days at Puteoli news of 
the Apostle’s arrival was sent on to Rome. — 
St, Paul at Rome , — On their arrival at Rome 
the centnrion delivered up his prisoners into 
the proper custody, that of the praetorian 
prefect. Paul was at once treated with spe- 
cial consideration, and was allowed to dwell 
by himself with the soldier who guarded 
him. He was now therefore free “ to preach 
the Gospel to them that were at Rome 
also;** and proceeded without delay to act 
upon bis vule — ” to the Jew first.” But, as 
of old, the reception of his message by the 
Jews was not favourable. He turncfl there, 
fore again to the Gentiles, and for two years 
he dwelt in bis own hired house. These are 
the last words of the Acts. But 6t. Paul’s 
career Is not abruptly closed. Before he , 
himself fades out of our sight in the twilight 
of eociesiastical tradition, we have letters 
wrCttea by bimself, whigh pontribfite some , 


paiUciilm to bis blograpby.'^ibrMitf lbs 
laUt that Imprisonmeiit to 

which St, Luke has Introdnced us — ^tho Im* 
prisonment which lasted for such a tedious 
time, though tempered by much indulgence 
— ^belongs the noble group of iMert to PhU 
lemon^ to the CblaesianSf to the Epheeiamf and 
to the Philippiane, The three former of 
these were written at one time and sent by 
the some messengers. W’hethcr that to the 
Philippians was written before or after these, 
we cannot determine ; but the tone of it seems 
to imply that a crisis was approaching, and 
therefore it is commonly regarded as the 
latest of the four. — In this Epistle St. Paul 
twice expresses a confident hope that before 
long he may be able to visit the Philippians 
in person (i. 25, ii. 24). M'hcther this hope 
was fulfilled or not, has been the occasion of 
much fcontro%*crsy. According to the general 
opinion, the Apostle was liberated from his 
imprisonment and left Rome, soon after the 
writing of the letter to the Philippians, spent 
some time in visits to Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Spain, returned again as a prisoner to 
Romo, and was put to death there. From 
the Pastoral Epistles we may draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions :—(l.) St. Paul must 
have left Rome, and visited Asia Minor, and 
Greece ; for he says to Timothy (1 Tim. i. 3), 
” 1 besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, 
when I was petting out for Macedonia.” 
After being once at Ephesus, he was pur- 
posing to go there again (1 Tim. iv, 13), and 
he spent a considerable time at Ephesus (2 
Tim. i, ]^), (2.) He paid a visit to Crete, and 

left Titus to organize Churches there (Titus 
i. 5). He w'.is intending to spend a winter 
at one of the places named Ni<*opolis (Tit. iij. 
12). (3.) He travelled by MiirtuH (2 Tim. 

iv. 20), Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), wheio he h ft 
a cloak or case, and siane hooks, and Corinth 
(2 Tim. iv. 20). (4.) He is u prisoner at 

Rome, ** suffering unto bonds as an il- 
doer ” (2 Tim. ii. 0), and expecting to !*»' 
soon condemned to death (2 'J im. iv. <i,. At 
this time he felt deserted and soljt.uy, h.ivjntr 
only Luke of his old assoeiutes, to keep him 
company; and he was very anxious th.it 
Timothy should come to him without, delay 
Vorn Ephesus, and bring Mark with him < 2 
Tim. i. 15, iv. 16, 9-12), We conclude then, 
that after a W€*aring imprisonment of two 
rears or more at Jtome, St. Paul Mas set fuc, 
ind spent soma years in x'arious journe\'ing» 
eastwards and westwards. Towards the close 
of this time he pours out his warnirtgK in the 
Letters to Timothy and Titvs, The first to 
Timothy and that to Titus were evidently 
written at very nearly the same time. After 
these were written, be was apprehended again 
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Bat be wee m% leait ellowed la write tw 
Seeood Letter Co ble «*iie«ijr belovail ees** 
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thought it eumdentlg iMwbeble UmI H mlfbl i 
00 delavod for eome Ume» to werteai bim la 
urging Timothy to eome to bin ftron B|dMene* 
Meanwhile, though be Ifell bie feoletloa, be 
woe not in the lent daunted by bie danger, 
lie wan more than ready to die {W, 6), and 
Lad a au!>taining eaperionce of not being de- 
serted by Ul» Lord. Once already, in this 
second imprisonment, he had appeared before 
the authorities; and ‘Mho l>ord then stootl 
by him and strengthened him,*' and gave 
him a favourable opportunity for the one 
thing always nearest to bis heart, the public 
declaration of his Gospel. Thia Epistle, 
surely no unworthy utterance at such an age 
and in such an hour even of a 8t. Paul, brings 
us, it may well be presumed, close to the end 
of his life. For what remains, we have the 
concMirrcnt testimony of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, that he was beheaded at Rome, about 
the same time that St. Peter was crucified 
there. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (a.h. 
17<n, says that Peter and Paul went to Italy 
and tauglit there together, and suffered mar- 
tyrdojii about the same time. Eusebius hira- 
s<»lf a<lopts the tradition that St. Paul was 
beheaded under Nero at Rome. — Chronoio^j/ 
of St. VnuVs Life . — There are two prir ipal 
esents which serve as fixed dates for deter- 
mining the Pauline chronology — the deutli of 
Herod Agripi)a, and the accession of Festus. 
Now it has Ix^en proved almost to certainty 
that Felix was recalled from Judaea and suc- 
ceeded by Festus in the year GO. In the 
autumn, then, of a.i». 60 St. Paul left Caesa- 
rea. In the sijring of 61 he arrived at Home. 
There ho lived two years, that is, til! the 
spring of 63, with much freedom in his own 
hiietl house. After this we depend \ipon 
conjecture ; but t)ic Pastoral Epistles give us 
K'asons for deferring the Apostle’s death until 
67 , with EuKcbiiiK, or 68, with Jerome. Simi- 
larly we can go hocl wards from a.d. 60. St. 
Paul was two years at Caesarea (Acts xxlv, 
27) ; thendbro ho arrived at Jerusalem on 
his last visit by the Pentecost of 58. Before 
this he hud wintered nt Corinth (Acts xx, Sf 
3), having gone from Ephesus to Greece. lie 
left Ephesus, then, in the latter part of 57, 
and us he stayed 3 years at Ephesus (AoU > 
XX. HI), ho must have come thither In 54. i 
Jh eviottsly to this journey he had spent ' 
*‘some time** at Antioch (Acts xrRL: |IH)t 
and onr chronology hecoibos Inde^riiiisb^ 
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10 ytiarc tbe moet importMnt to is 
that of the third Visit te Jwuiialwii ; end 
there U a great oonrurreitee of the best ettlbo* 
Hues in pludng this visit In either 50 or SI* 
St. Paul himself (Qal. iJ. I) places this eieiC 
** 14 years after " either his conversion or 
the first visit. In the former case we have 
37 or 38 for the date of the conversion. The 
conversion was followed by 3 years (Gal. i. 
18) spent in Arabia and Damascus, and end- 
ing with the first visit to Jerusalem; and 
the space between the first visit (40 or 41) 
and the second (44 or 45) filled up by an 
indeterminate time, presumably 2 or 3 years, 
nt Tarsus (Acts ix. 80), and 1 year at An- 
tioch (Acts xi. 26). The date of the martyr- 
dom of Stephen can only be conjectured, and 
is v<?ry variously placed between a.d. 30 and 
the year of St. Paul’s conversion. In the 
account of the death of Stephen St. Paul is 
called “ a young man ” (Acts vii. 58). It is 
not improbable therefore that ho was born 
between a.i>. 0 and a.d. 5, so that he might 
be past 60 years of age when he calls himself 
“ Paul the aged ” in Philemon 9. 

PAVEMENT. [Gabhatiia.] 

PEACOCKS (Hcb. tnrefyywi). Amongst 
the natural products of the land of Tarshish 
which Solomon’s fleet brought home to Jeru* 
sulcm, mention is made of ” peacocks ** (1 K. 

X. 22 ; 2 Chr. ix. 21), which is probably the 
correct translation. The Hebrew word may 
be traced to the Taniul or Malabario /ogei, 

“ peacock.” 

PEARL (Ilcb. pdftfsA). The Ilcb. word in 
Job xxviii. 18, probably means ** crystal.” 
Pearls, however, arc (i*equontly mentioned in 
the N.T..(Matt. xlii. 45 ; I Tim. ii. 9 ; Rev. 
xvil. 4, xxi« 21) . ** The pearl of great price ” 

Is lUmbtless a flne specimen yielded by the 
pearl oyster ( A vieola ' inori^aritiferajt still 
found in abtipdanco in the Persian Gulf, which 
has long broo eelebrated for its pearl fisheries. 

VWKAHf son of RemalUh, originally a, 
captain of Pckldlfa^ murdered 

his mastet) sgiaq4 thV^i¥oiie, aful became the 
1 8th sovereign of the northin' ^gdom (b.o. 
757-740). iptider his plttdU^ssors. 
had hesn weekhfted^ l^ 
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menl of enormous tribute to the Assyrians PELICAN (Heb. kdath). Amongrst the 
(see espedally 2 K. xr. 20), and by internal nnolean birds mention is made of the IcAUh 
wars and conspiracies. Pehah seems steadily (Lev. xi. 18 ; Dent. xiT. 17). The suppliant 
to hsTe applied himself to the restoration of psalmist compares his condition to ** a k/iath 
its power. For this purpose he sought for in the wilderness ’’ (Ps. cii, 6). As a mark 
the support of a foreign alliance, and fixed of the desolation that was to come upon 
his mind on the plunder of the sister kingdom Edom, it is said that ** the kSath and the 


of Judah. He must hare made the treaty b^ 
which he projioseA to share its spoil wit^ 
Resin king of Damascus, when Jotham was 
still on the throne of Jerusalem (2 K. xv. 
87) ; but its execution was long delayed, 
probably in consequence of that prince’s 
righteous and rigorous administration (2 
Chr, xxvii.). When, however, his weak son 
Ahas succetHied to the crown of David, the 
allies no longer hesitated, and formed tho 
siege of Jerusalem (b.c. 742). The history 
of the war is found in 2 K. xvi. and 2 Chr. 
.xxviii. It is famous as the occasion of the 
great prophecies in Isaiah vii.-ix. Its chief 
result was the capture of the Jewish port of 
Elath on the Red Sea; but the unnatural 
alliance of Damascus and Samaria was pun- 
ished through the final overthrow of the fero- 
cious confederates by Tiglath-pilcscr. The 
kingdom of Damascus was finally suppressed, 
and Rexin put to death, while Pekah was dc- 
piired of at least half his kingdom, including 
all the northern portion, and the whole dis- 
trict to the east of Jordan. Pekah himself, 
now fallen into the position of an Ass3rrian 
vassal, was of course compelled to abstain 
from further attacks on Judah. Whether 
his continued tyranny exhausted the patience 
of his subjects, or whether his weakness em- 
boldened them to attack him, we do not 
know ; but, from one or tho other cause, | 
Hoshea the son of Elah conspired against 
him, and put him to death. 

PEKAHl'AH, son and successor of Mena- 
hem, was the 17 th king of the separate king- 
dom of Israel (b.c. 769-757). After a brief 
reign of scarcely two years a conspiracy was 
organiaed against him by Pekah, who mur- 
dered him aiid seized the throne. 

PEKO'D, an appellative applied to the 
' Chaldaeans (Jer. 1. 21 ; Kz, xxiii. 23). Au- 
*Jiorltlo8 are undecided as to the meaning of 
the term. 

PEHLEO, son of Eber and brother of Joktan 
(den. jc. 29, xi. IG). The only incident oon« 
nected with his hiirtory is the statement that 
••in his days was tho earth divided ”--an 
event which was embodied in his name, Polag 
ifieanfnf ** division.*^ IThls refdrs to a divi- 
sidn of the family # Eber himself^ the 
ybunfsr branch of 4hlm (the Joktanids) 

. lit^ jMatherh Ar#bi% whRe the 
«difir trained in lifesopoio^ 


bittern should possess it’* (Is. xxxiv. 11). 
The same words arc spoken of Nineveh (Eeph. 
ii. 14). In these two last places the A. V. 
has cormorant ” in the text and “ pelican ” 
in the margrin. The best authorities are in 
favour of the pelican being the bird denoted 
by k/iath. The psalmist, in comparing his 
pitiable condition to the pelican, probably 
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has reference to it* general aspect as it «iU 
in apparent melancholy mood, with Us bill 
resting on its breast. 

PEl/ONITE, THE. T^-o of Daxid’s mighty 
men, XIclcz and Ahijah, are called PelonUcs 
(1 Chr. xi. 27, 36). From \ Chr. xxvU. 10, 
It appears that the liarmer was of the tribe of 
Ephraim, and. ‘fFeloiiiie” would therefore 
be an at^ilatjlon his of 

birth or resid«tteo« ^^Ah^ the 
appears til % Hhiin. 44 a4 the 

son of Ahithop,h<d;ih« iho 

former is a oorHij^oiji, 

PEN. [Wsmiro.j 

PENUEL^ tho uufie wJMt 4io«ih favo to 
tho plaoo in whM ho Mt wMhd istih 
Oad'; 
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* Vmoe of £1,’ for I hare seen Elohim face to 
fiuso*’ (Gen. xxxii. 80). In xxxii. 81, end 
the other passages in which the name occurs, 
Its form is changed to Penubi.. From the nar* 
rative it is evident that Pcniel lay somewhere 
between the torrent Jabbok and Succoth. 

PENNY, PENNYWORTH. In the A.V. 
of the N. T., penny,*’ either alone or In 
the compound ** i>ennyworth,” occurs as the 
rendering of the Roman denarius (Matt, xx 
2, xxii. 19; Mark vl. 37, xii. 18; Luke xx. 
24 ; John vl. 7 ; Rev. vi. 6). The denarius 
was the chief l^man silver coin, and was 
worth about 9^. 

PENTATEUCH, THE, is the Greek name 
given to the five books commonly called the 
“ Five Books of Moses.” * In the time of 
Kara and Nehemiah it was called ** the Law 
of Moses ” (Exr, vii. 6) ; or “ the book of the 
Law of Moses” (Neh. viii. 1); or simply 
”the book of Moses” (E 2 r. vl. 18; Neh. 
xiii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 4, xxxv. 12). This 
was beyond all reasonable doubt oar existing 
Pentateuch, The book which wa^ th»*covcrcd 
in the temple in the reign of Josiah, and 
which is entitled (2 Chron. xx.xiv* 14) “the 
book of the Law of Jehovah by the hand of 
Moses,” ■was substantially, it would seem, the 
same volume, though it may afterwards have 
undergone some revision by Exm. The pre- 
sent Jews usually culled the whole by the 
name of Torah^ i.e. ”the Law,” or Torath 
” the Law of Moses,” The division 
of the whole work into five parts was r'ro- 
bably made by the Greek translators ; for the 
titles of the several books are not Hebrew 
but of Greek origin. 'I’he Hebrew names are 
merely taken from the first words of each 
book, and in the first instance only designated 
particular nectifnis and not whole books. The 
MSS. of the Pentateuch form a single roll or 
volume, and are divided, not into books, but 
Into the larger and smaller sections called 
l^irshiyoth and Sedarim, The Five Books of 
the Pentateuch form a conscr.utiYe whole. 
The work, beginning with the record of Crea- 
tion, and the history of the primitive world, 
passes on to deal more especially with the 
early history of the Jewish family. It gives 
St length the personal history of the three 
great Fathers of the family : it then describes 
how the family grew into a nation in Egypt, 
tells us of its oppression and deliverance, of 
Its forty years* wandering In the wilderness, 
of the giving of the I.aw, with all its enact- 
ments/ both civil and religious, of the con- 
struction of the tabernaeie, of the numbering 
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of tne people, of the rights and duties of the 
priesthood, as well as of many important 
events which befell them before their entrance 
into the Land of Canaan, and finally concludes 
with Moses* last discourses and his death/ 
The unity of the work in Its existing form is 
now generally recognised. It is not a mere 
collection of Loose fragments carelessly put 
together at different times, but bears evident 
traces of design and purpose in its compo- 
sition. Even those who discover different 
authors in the earlier books, and who deny 
that Deuteronomy was written by Moses, are 
still of opinion that the work in its present 
form is a connected whole, and was at least 
reduced to its present shape by a single re- 
viser or editor. Till the middle of last cen- 
tury it was the general opinion of both Jews 
and Christians, that the whole of the Penta- 
teuch was written by Moses, with the excep- 
tion of a few manifestly later additions — such 
os the 84 th chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
gives the account of Moses’ death. The first 
attempt to call in question the popular belief 
was made by Astruc, Doctor and Professor of 
Medicine in the Royal College at Paris, and 
Court Physician to Louis XIV.’*' He had ob- 
served that throughout the book of Genesis, 
and as far as the 6th chapter of Exodus, 
traces were to be found of two original docii- 
inents, each characterised by a distinct use of 
the names of Gon ; the one by the name JS’/o- 
Atm, and the other by the name Jehovah 
[God]. Besides these two principal docu- 
ments, he supposed Moses to have made use 
of ten others in the comiwsition of the earlier 
part of his work. The path traced by Astruc 
has been followed by numerous German 
writers ; but for the various hypotheses which 
have been formed upon the subject we. must 
refer the reader to the larger Dictionary. It 
is sufficient here to state that there is suffi- 
cient evidence for believing that the main 
bulk of the Pentateuch, at any rate, was 
written by Moses, though he probably availed 
himself of existing documents in the compo- 
sition of the earlier part of the work. Sqme 
detached portions would api>ear to be of later, 
origin ; and when we remember bow entirely, 
during some periods of Jewish history, the 
Law seems to have been forgotten, and again 
how necessary it would be after the seventy 
years of exile to explain some of its archaisms, 
and to add here and there short notes to make 
it more intelligible to the people, nothii||p can 
be more natural than to suppose that such laWi 
additions were made by J^ra and Nehemiah. 
For , an account 'of the separata hooka auf 
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Gsivmnit Esoi>im» Lxnricus^ NvMBvits, Dev- 

TBRONOMT. 

PENTECOST, Chat is, th$ fiftieth day* or 
HARTsar Fsast, or Feaat op Wekkr, may be 
regarded aa a anpplement to the Passover. 
It lasted only for one day; bat the modern 
Jewa extend it over two. The people, having 
at the Passover presented before God the first 
sheaf of the harvest, departed to their homes 
to gather it in, and then returned to keep 
the harvesUfeast before Jehovah. From the 
sixteenth of Nisan seven weeks were reckoned 
inclusively, and the next or fiftieth day was 
the Day of Pentecost, which fell on the sixth 
of Si van (about the end of May) (Kx. xxiii. 
16, xxxiv. 22 ; Lev. xxiii. 15-22 ; Num. 
xxviii. 26-31 ; Deut. xvi. 9-12 ; 2 Macc. xii. 
32; Acts ii. 1, xx. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 8). The 
intervening period included the whole of the 
grain harvest, of which the wheat was the 
latest crop. Its commencement is also 
marked as from the time when “ thou bc- 
ginnest to put the sickle to the corn.** The 
Pentecost was the Jewish harvest home, and 
the people were csiiecially exhorted to rejoice 
before Jehovah with their families, their ser- 
vants, the Levite within their gates, the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, in 
the place chosen by God for His name, as 
they brought a freewill-offcring of their hand 
to Jehovah their God (I)cut. xvi. 10, 11). 
The great feature of the celebration was the 
presentation of the two loaren^ made from 
the first-fruits of the wheat-harve«t, and lea^ 
vened, that is, in the stale fit for ordinary 
food. In this point, as contrasted with the 
unleavened bread of the i'assovrr, we .see the 
more homely and social nature of the Feast; 
while its bounty to the poor is connected with 
the law which secures them plenty of glean- 
ings (Lev. xxiii. 22). With the loaves two 
lambs were offered as a pcace-offcriiig ; and 
all were waved before Jehovah, and given to 
the priests ; the loaves, being leavened, could 
not be offered on the altar. The other sacri- 
fices were, a burnt-offering of a young bul- 
lock, two rams, and seven lambs, with a meat 
and drink-offering, and a kid for a sin-offer- 
ing (Lev. xxiii. 18, 19). Till the pcntccostal 
loaves were offered, the produce of the har- 
vest migbt not be eaten, nor could any other 
first-fruitg be offered. The whole ceremony 
was the completion of that dedication of the 
harvest to God, as its giver, and to whom 
both tl|e land and the people were holy, which 
was begun by the offering of the waveshcaf 
at the Passover. The interval is still re- 
garded as a religious season. — The Pentecost 

* This OrMk asms Is not the translation of anj 
corntpondfof word In tlio Pentatoneht but tbo l»Ur 
nsnio of iho faaat, which natumtij grow out of tho , 
• s i onfal ls n of Its Ints^al from ths Psssovpr. { 


is the only one of the three great feasts which 
is not mentioned as the memorial of events 
in the history of the Jews. But such a sig- 
niflcance has been found in the fact, that the 
Law was given from Sinai on the fiftieth day 
after the deliverance from Egypt (comp. Ex. 
xii. and xix.). In the Exodus, the people 
were offered to God, as living first-fruits ; at 
Sinai their consecration to Him as a nation 
was completed. The typical significance of 
the Pentecost is made clear from the events 
of the day recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles (Acts li.). The preceding Passover had 
been marked by the sacrifice upon the cross 
of the true Paschal I.amb, and by his offering 
to his Father as “ the first-fruits of them 
that slept.** The day of Pentecost found his 
disciples assembled at Jerusalem, like the 
Israelites before Sinai, waiting for ** the pro- 
mise of the Father.** Again did God descend 
from heavcMi in fire, to pour forth that Holy 
Spirit, which gives the spiritual discernment 
of llis law ; and the converts to Pclcr*8 
preaching wore the first-fruits of the spiritual 
harvest, of which Christ had long before as- 
sured his disciples. Just as the appearance 
of God on Sinai wa.s the birthday of the Jewish 
nation, so was that Pentecost the birthday of 
the Christian Cliurch. The Pentecost was 
j the last Jewish feast that Paul was anxious 
I to keep (1 Cor. xvi. 8), and Whitsuntide, its 
successor, was the first annual festival adopted 
ill the Christian Church. 

PKN'UEL. [Pkniki,.] 

PE'OR, 1. A mountain in Moah, from 
whence, gfter having ascended the lower t»r 
less sacred summits of Hamoth-Ihial and 
I’isgali, the prophet Balaam was coridurtf*d 
by lialak for his final conjurations (Num. 
xxiii. 28 only). Poor wim ** facirtg Jesfii- 
mon.** The same thing is saifl uf I’i-gah. 
But unfortunately we are as rt-i ’gn^rant of 
the position of all throe, so that notiiiug o.in 
be inferred from this speciaualitjn. In the 
Onomnsticofi it is stated to be above the town 
of Libias (the ancient Beth-aram), and op- 
posite Jericho. — 2. In four pas^ai^cfi (Num. 
XXV. IS twice; xxxi, 16 ; Josh, xxii. 3 7) J’eur 
occurs as a contraction for Baal-peor. [Baat,. ) 
PER'AZIM, MOUNT, a name which incurs 
in Is. xxviii. 21 only, — unless the place w hich 
it designates be identical with the BAAt- 
Pkraxim mentioned as the scene of one 4»/ 
David*s victories over the Philistines, 

PEIIFUMES, The free use of perfumes 
was peculiarly grateful to the Orientals 
(Prov. xxvii. 0), whose olfactory nerves are 
more than asnally sensitive to the offensive 
smells engendered by the heat of their 
climate. The Hebrews manufactured thear 
perfomes chieny from spices imported Horn 
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Aut, tUs a ae ca M i M co to olliaii:"' ^rnw 
dateatad Qroaaiiib and added fha LydUui am* 
pira to hla daniiiiloiis. Thia eonqnast iraa 
fbUotred eloaely by the subminioa of tba 
Greek aetUenienta on the Aaiatle coast, and 
by the rednetion of Carla and Lyda. The 
empire was soon afterwards extended frreatly 
towards the north-east and east. In b.o. 
6)9 or 598, Babylon was attacked, and after 
a stoat defence fell before his irresistible 
bands. Thia Tietory first brought the Per- 
sians into contact with the Jews. The con- 
qaerors found in Babylon an oppressed race — 
like themselTcs, abhor rers of idols — and pro- 
fessors of a religion in which to a great extent 
they could sympathize. This race Cyrus de- 
termined to restore to their own country; 
which he did by the remarkable edict re- 
corded in the first chapter of Ezra (Ezr. i. 
2-4). Ue was slain in an expedition against 
the Massagetae or the Derbices, after a reign 
of twenty-nine years. Under his son and 
snceessor, Cambyses, the conquest of Egypt 
took place (b.c. 525). This prince appears 
to be the Ahasuerus of Ezra (Iv. 6). In 
the absence of Cambyses with the army, a 
conspiracy was formed against him at court, 
and a Magian priest, Gomates by name, pro- 
fessing to be Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
whom his brother, Cambyses, had put to 
death secretly, obtained quiet possession of 
the throne. (Cambyses despairing of the re- 
corery of his crown, ended his life by suicide. 
Uis reign had lasted seven years and five 
months. Gomates the Magian found himself 
thus, without a struggle, master of Persia 
(b.c. 522). His situation, however, was one 
of great danger and difficulty. There is 
reason to believe that he owed his elevation 
to his fellow-religionists, whose object in 
placing him upon the throne was to secure the 
triumph of Magianlsm over the Dualism of 
the Persians; lie reversed the policy of 
Cyrus with respect to the Jews, and forbad 
by on edict the further building of the Temple 
(Kz. iv. 17-22). Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, headed a revolt against him, which in 
a short time was crowned with complete suc- 
oeM. The reign of Gomates lasted seven 
months. The first efforts of Darius were 
4ltrected to the re-establishment of the Oro- 
moidian rbligion in all its parity. Appealed 
to, in his second year, by the Jews, who 
wished to resume the construction of their 
Temple, he not only allowed them, confirming 
the decree of Cyrus, but assisted the work by 
grants firom his own revenues, whereby the 
Jews were able to complete the Temple as 
early as his sixth year (Ear. vi. 1-18). ; 
Dtufiig ths test part of the reign of partus | 
Ik#' tea n qu iU il y 4^ tho empire was disturbed I 


by numerous revolts. After five or six ytm 
of struggle, he beeame as firmly seated on bis 
throne as any previous monarch. The latter 
part of his reign was, however, clouded hj 
reverses. The disaster of Mardonius at 
Mount Athos was followed shortly by the 
defeat of Datis at Marathon ; and before any 
attempt could be made to avenge that blow, 
Egypt roee in revolt (b.c. 486), massacred its 
Persian garrison, and declared Itself inde- 
pendent. When, after a reign of thirty-six 
years, the fourth Persian monarch died (u.c. 
485), leaving bis throne to a young prince of 
strong and ungoverned passions, it was evi- 
dent that the empire hud reached its highest 
point of greatness, and was already verging 
towards its decline. The first act of Xerxes 
was to reduce Egypt to subjection (b.o. 484), 
after which he began at once to make pre- 
parations for his invasion of Greece.v It is 
probable that he was the Ahasuerus of Esther. 
It is unnecessary to give an account of the 
well-known expedition against Greece, which 
ended so disastrously for the invaders. A 
conspiracy in the seraglio having carried off 
Xerxes (b.c. 465) Artaxerxes his son, called 
by the Greeks “ Ixmg-llanded,** succeeded 
him, after an interval of seven months, during 
which the conspirator Artabanus occupied the 
throne. This Artaxerxes, who reigned forty 
years, is beyond a doubt the king of that 
name who stood iit such a friendly relation 
towards Ezra (Ezr. vU. 11-28) and Nehemiah 
(Keh. ii. 1-9, Ac.). He is the last of the 
Persian kings who had any special connexion 
with tbezlcws, and the loAt hut one men- 
tioned in Scripture. IDs successors were 
Xerxes II., Sogdianus, Darius Moth us, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochua, and 
Darius Codomannus, who is probably the 
“ Darius the Persiap” of Nchcmiah (xij. 22). 
These moiiarchs reigned from b.c. 424 tc 
B.c. 330. The collnpHO of the empire untUu 
the attack of Alexander is well known, arnl 
requires no description here. On j.he dl vision 
of Alexunder’s diniiinions among bis generalf 
Persia fell to the Seleucidae, under whom it 
continued till after tho death of AnthKihus 
Epiphanes, when tlie conquering Parthians 
advanced their frontier to the Euphrates, and 
the Persians bcK^ame included among their sub- 
ject-tribes (b.c. 164). «tiU their ttatioiiaUty 
was sot obliterated. In a.n. 226, the Per- 
sians shook off the yoke of their oppressors, 
and once more beeame a nation. 

PEE'Slfi, a Christian woman at Home 
(Horn* xvi. 12) whom St. Paul aalutea. 
aPESTILBKCB. [PiutooB,} 

PBTEH, Ilia Qiigttml name was, 
i, e. liearer lie was the son of a 
aamed Jonaa (Matt* vvi. \7 ; 1 46- 
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jlmL 16 )» and was brought up la his father’s 
oeeupation, a fisherman on the sea of Tiberias. 
He and bis brother Andrew were partners of 
John and James, the sons of 2ebcdee, who 
had hired servants. The Apostle did not live, 
as a mere labouring man, in a hut by the 
sca*sldc, but first at Bcthsaida, and after- 
wards in a house at Capernaum, belonging to 
himself or his mother-in-law. That he was 
an affectionate husband, married in early 
life to a wife who accompanied him in his 
Apostolic journeys, are facts inferred from 
Scripture, while very ancient traditions, 
recorded by Clement of Alexandria and by 
other early but less trustworthy writers^ 
inform us that her name was Perpetua, that 
she bore |i daughter, or perhaps other 
children, and suffered martyrdom. — Peter 
and his brother Andrew, together with their 
partners James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
wei-e disciples of John the Baptist, when he 
was first c;illed by our Lord. The particulars 
of this cull are related with graphic minute- 
ness by St. John. It was upon this occasion 
that Jesus gave Peter the name Cephas, a 
byriao word answering to the Greek Pktkk, 
and signifying a stone or rock (John i. 35-42). 
This first call led to no immediate change in 
Peter’s extorriul position. He and his fellow- 
disciples looked henceforth upon our Lord as 
Iheir teacher, but were not commanded to 
follow him as regular disciples. They 
returned to Capernaum, where they pursued 
their usual business, waiting for a further 
Intimation of His will. The second call is 
recorded by the other three Kvangelv^ts ; the 
narrative of Luke being apparently supple- 
mentary to the brief, and, so to speak, 
otficial accounts given by Matthew and Murk. 
It took place on the sea of Galileo near 
Capernaum — where the four disciples, Peter 
anil Androiv, James and John, wero fishing. 
Peter and An<b’ew wero first railed. Our 
lau'd then entered Simon Peter’s boat and 
addrcsse<l the mulUtude on tho shore. Im- 
mediately aft^r that call our Lord went to 
the house of Peter, where He wrought the 
miracle of healing on Peter’s wife’s mother. 
Some time was pasaed afterwards In attend- 
ance upon our I^iuhI’s public ministrations in 
Galilee, HecapoUs, Perara, and Judaea. Tho 
special designation of Peter and his eleven 
fellow-disciples took place some time after- 
wards, when tliey were set apart as our 
Lord’s imiitediaie attendants (see Matt. x. 

Mark tiL 13-19, ' the most detailed 
fl<N30unt— Luke vi. 13)« They appear Chen 
to have received formally the name of 
Apeetles, and from that time Simon bore 
and as it would seem all but ex- ' 
the name Peter, which had hitherto 


been used rather as a obaracteristio appellation 
than as a proper name. From this time 
there can be no doubt that Peter held the 
first place among the Apostles, to whatever 
cause his precedence is to be attributed. 
He is named first in every list of the Apostles ; 
he is generally addressed by our Lord as 
their representative ; and on the most solemn 
occasions be speaks in their name. Thus 
when the first great secession took place in 
consequence of tho offence given by our 
Lord’s mystic discourse at Capernaum (see 
John vi. 66-69), Jesus said unto the twelve, 
Will ye also go away t Then Simon Peter 
answ'ered Him, Lord, to whom shall we go ? 
Thou host the words of eternal life : and 
we believe and are sure that Thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Thus 
again at Caesarea Philippi, St. Peter (speaking 
as before in the name of tlie twelve, though, 
as appears from our Lord’s words, with a 
peculiar distinctness of personal e-onviction) 
repeated that declaration, ** Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” The 
confirmation of our Apostle in his spccia. 
position in the Church, his identification with 
the rock on which that Church is founded, 
the ratification of the powers and duties 
attached to the apostolic office, and the pro- 
mise of permanence to the Church, follow'cd 
as a reward of that confession. The early 
Church regarded St. Peter generally, and 
most especially on this occasion, as the repre- 
sentative of the apostolic body, a very dis- 
tinct theory from that. which makes him 
their head, or governor in Christ’s stead. 
FHmtia inter pares Peter held no distinct 
office, and certainly never claimed any 
Xiowers which did not belong equally to all 
his fcUow-Apostles. This great triumph of 
Peter, however, brought other [mints of his 
character into strong relief. Tho distinction 
which he then received, and it may be his 
consciousness of ability, energy, seal, and 
absolute devotion to Christ’s jierson, seem to 
hiu'e developed a natural tendency to rash- 
ness and forwardness bordering upon pre- 
sumption. On this occasion the exhibition of 
luoh feelings brought upon him the strongest 
reproof ever addressed to a disciple by our 
Lord. In his affectipn and self-confidence 
I’cter ventured to reject os impossible the an- 
nouncement of the sufferings and humilia- 
tion which Jestts predicted, and heard the 
sharp words — ” Get thee behind me, Satan, 
thou art an offence unto me— -for thou 
suvourest not tho things that be of God, but 
those that be of men.” It Is Tomarkable 
that on other occasions when St. Peter 
signaUaed his fklth and devotion, be displayed 
at tiiko ttmoy or immediately afterwaidi» a 
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more than nsoal deficiency in spiritual dis- 
cernment and oonsistenoy. Thus a few days 
after that fhll he was selected together with 
/ohn and James to witness the transfigure* 
tion of Christy but the words which he then 
uttered proTe that he was completely bewil 
dered, and unable at the time to comprehend 
the meaning of the transaction. Thus again, 
when his seal and courage prompted him to 
leare the ship and walk on the water to go to 
Jesus (Matt. xiv. 29), a sudden failure of 
fhith withdrew the sustaining power ; he was 
about to sink when he was at once reprored 
and saved by his master. Towards the close 
of our Lord’s ministry Peter’s characteristics 
become especially prominent. Together with 
his brother, and the two sons of Zcbcdee, he 
listened to the lost awful predictions and 
warnings delivered t» the disciples, in 
reference to the second advent (Matt, xxiv, 

* 3 ; Mark xiii. 3, who alone mentions these 
names; Luke xxi. 7). At the last supper 
Peter seems to have been particularly earnest 
in the request that the traitor might be 
pointed out. After the supper his words 
drew out the meaning of the significant act 
of our Lord in washing His disciples* feet 
Then too it was that he made those repeated 
protestations of unalterable fidelity, so soon 
to be falsified by bis miserable fall. On the 
morning of the resurrection we have proof 
that Peter, though humbled, was not crushed 
by his fall. He and John were the first to 
visit the sepulchre ; he was the first who 
entered it. We arc told by Luke and by 
Paul that Christ appeared to him first among 
the Apostles. It is observable, however, 
that on that occasion he is called by his 
original name, Simon, not Peter : the higher 
designation was not restored until he had 
been publicly reinstituted, so to speak, by his 
Master. That reinstitution took place at the 
sea of Galilee (John xxi.), an event of the 
very highest import. Slower than John to 
recognise their Lord, Peter was the first to 
reach Him : he brought the net to land. 
The thrice repeated question of Christ 
referring doubtless to the three protestations 
and denials, was thrice met by answers full of 
love and faith. He then received the formal 
commission to feed Christ’s sheep, rather as 
whef had forfeited his place, and could 
not resume it without such an authorization. 
Then followed the prediction of his martyr* 
dom* in which he was to find the ihlfllment 
dhia irequesttobe permitted to follow the 
Lord.-— tVilh this event closes the first part 
of Petflf^a history. Heneefort he with his 
CeUeaguee were to sstalR^ and govern the 
ISbureh fimlUlid by thdr Lord, wiiiun^ ibm 
IMppc^OfJSii pnsMttiei* The find pwt of 


the Acta of the Apostles is occupied bj the 
record of transactions, in nearly all of which 
Peter stands forth as the recognized leader of 
the AposUes; He is the most prominent 
person in the greatest event after the resur- 
rection, when on the day of Pentecost the 
Church was first invested with the plenitude 
of gifts and powers. The first miracle after 
Pentecost was wrought by him (Acts iii,). 
This first miracle of healing wan soon followed 
by the first miracle of Judgment. Peter 
was the minister in that transaction. [Ana- 
nias.] When the Gospel was first preached 
beyond the precincts of Judaea, he and John 
were at once sent by the Apostles to confirm 
the converts at Samaria. Henceforth he 
remains prominent, but not exclusively pro- 
minent, among the propagators orthe Gosi)eii 
At Samaria he was confronted with Simon 
Magus, the first teacher of heresy. About 
three years later (compare Acts ix. 26, and 
Gal. i. 17, 18) we have two accounts of the 
first meeting of Peter and Paul. This inter- 
view was followed by other events marking 
Peter’s position — general apostolical tour 
of visitation to the Churches hitherto estab- 
lished (Acts ix. 32), in the course of which 
two great miracles were wrought on Aeneas 
and Tabitha, and in connexion with which 
the most signal transaction after the day of 
Pentecost is recorded, the baptism of Cor- 
nelius. That was the crown and conHumma- 
tion of Peter’s ministry. The establishment 
of a Church in g^eat part of Gentile origin at 
Antioch, and the mission of Barnabas, be- 
tween whose family and Peter there were the 
bonds of near intimacy, set tbc seal upon 
the work thus inaugurated by Peter, 'i'his 
transaction was soon folio w'ed by the im- 
prisonment of our A|K>stle. His miraculous 
deliverance marks the close of tins nreond 
great periodof his ministry. — The <^pecial work 
assigned to him was completed. From that 
time we have no continuous history of him. 
It is quite clear that he retained hts rank as 
the chief Apostle, equally so, that he neither 
exercised nor claimed any right to control 
their prcweedlngs. He left Jerusalem, but it 
Is not said where he went* Certainly tM>t 
to Home, where there are no traces of his 
presence before the last years of bis life ; he 
probably remaliied in Judaea; six years 
Ihier we fifiid him ontw mhre at JerusaUuiH 
when the Apostles and elders earns tqgvther 
to eousidet the whether eimfeHs 

shocOd be fatcHr the;^^ 

ComeUtuu Bit aifiimiafis* afiopM ami 4^ 
foroed hr Jama» fiesHfifi that «taMina at 
mm ta»A Ua fsnrr..,R» fioM 
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whether the meeting between Paul and 
Peter* of which we hare an account in the 
Oalatlani (ii. 1-10) took place at this time* 
or on St. Paul’s return from his great Mis- 
sionary Journey. The only point of real im- 
portance was certainly determined before the 
Apostles separated, the work of converting 
the Gentiles being henceforth specially en- 
trusted to Paul and Barnabas, while the 
charge of preaching to the circumcision was 
assigned to the elder Apostles, and more 
particularly to Peter (Gal. ii. 7-9 J. This 

arrangement cannot, however, have been an 
exclusive one. Paul alwayg addressed him- 
self flvst to the Jews in every city : Peter 
and his old colleagues undoubtedly admitted 
and sought to make converts among the 
Gentiles. It may have been in ftill force only 
when the old and new apostles resided in the 
same city. Such at least was the case at 
Antioch, where Peter went soon afterwards. 
From this time until the date of his Epistles, 
we have no distinct notices in Scripture of 
Peter’s abode or work. Peter was probably 
employed for the most part in building up, 
ami completing the organization of Christian 
comrouiiitics in Palestine and the adjoining 
districts. There is, however, strong reason to 
believe that he visited Corinth at an early 
period. The name of Peter as founder, or joint 
founder, is not associated with any local Church 
save those of Corinth, Antioch or Rome, by early j 
ecclesiastical tradition. It may be considered 
as a settled point that he did not visit Home 
before the last year of bis life ; but there is 
satisfactory evidence that he and Ibiul were 
the fotinders of that Church, and suffered 
tlcath in that city. The time and manner of 
the Apostle's martyrdom are less certain. 
According to the early writers he suffered at, 
or about the same time with Paul, and in 
the Neronian persecution. All agree that he 
was cruclticd. — The Apostle is said to 
have employed interpreters. Of far moro 
iiii|K>rtance ie the statement that Mark 
wit>te his gospt'V under the teaching of 
Peter, or that ho embodied in that gospel 
the substance of our Apostle's oral instruc- 
tions. The only written docu- 

ments which Peter has left, are tbe First 
Kplstle, about which no doubt has ever been 
entertained In the Church ; and the Second* 
which has been a suldeot of earnest eontro- 
veiey, 

PETER* FIR3T KmTLE OF.— The e*- 
teqint ei^idbtiee anthenUeRF le of the 
■mirngm .Ml ftonvi i. tvitar 

■iraif. ttm.«rMNdl»ai»ChBnriif.or 
ArtilQiwr^ 'wUA.ted Aar th. WHt put bMB 
ftrwiwlfd by Pnal ettil hla eompnitoiui. tap* 
•MmT s w taw ^ It 


is a probable conjecture that Silvanus* by 
whom it was transmitted to those Churches* 
had Joined Peter after a tour of visitation* 
and that his account of the condition exf the 
Christians in those districts determined the 
Apostle to write tbe Epistle. The objects 
of the Epistle were: — 1. To comfort and 
strengthen the Christians in a season of 
severe trial. 3. To enforce the practical and 
spiritual duties involved in their calling. 8. 
To warn them against special temptations 
attached to their position. 4. To remove all 
doubt as to the soundness and completeness 
of the religious system which they had already 
received. Such an attestation was especially 
needed by the Hebrew Christians, who were 
wont to appeal from Paul's authority to that 
of the elder Apostles, and above all to that of 
Peter. The last, which is perhaps the very 
principal object. Is kept in view throughout 
the F.pistle, and is distinctly stated, ch. v. 
ver. 1 2. The harmony of such teaching with 
that of Paul is sufficiently obvious ; but the 
indications of originality and independence of 
thought are at least equally conspicuous. He 
dwells more frequently than Paul upon the 
future manifestation of Christ, upon which 
he bases nearly all his exhortations to pa- 
tience, self-control, and the discharge of all 
Christian duties. The Apostle’s mind is full 
of one thought, the realization of Messianic 
hopes. In this he is the true representative 
of Israel, moved by those feelings which were 
best calculated to enable him to do his work 
as the Apostle of the circumcision. But while 
Peter thus shows himself a genuine Israelite* 
his teaching is directly opposed to Judaizing 
tendencies. He belongs to the school, or to 
speak more correctly, is the leader of the 
school, which at once vindicates the unity of 
the Law and Gospel, and puts the suiieriority 
of the latter on its true basis, that of spiritual 
development. The Apostle of the circumci- 
sion says not a word in this Epistle of the 
perpetual obligation, the dignity or even the 
bearings of the Mosaic Law. lie is full of 
tho Old Testament; his styla and thoughts 
are charged with its imagery, but he coniem- 
plaics and applies its teaching in the light of 
the Gospel; he regards the privileges and 
glory of the ancient people of God eptlrely in 
their spiritual development In tbe Church of 
Christ. 

PETER, SECOND EPISTLE OF. — The 
following Is a brief outUno of its contenu 
The customary opening salutation le followed 
by an enumeration of Christian bleseinga and, 
akhortation to Christian duties (1. 1*18). Ba» 
than to his appronohlng death . 
Anokda isslfna aa grounds of aosaraneo Evr 
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wlOMMi of tbf transflgWTfttioii, and the sure 
word of propheey, that is the tOBtimony of 
the Holj Ghost (14-21). The danger of 
belngr misled bj false prophets is dwelt upon 
with great earnestness throughout the second 
chapter, which is almost identical in language 
and subject with the Epistle of Jude. The 
overthrow of all opponents of Christian truth 
is predicted in isonnexion with prophecies 
touching the second advent of Christ, the 
destruction of the world hy Are, and the pro- 
mise of new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness (iii.). — This Epistle of 
Peter presents questions of didlculty. We 
have few references to it in the writings of 
the early Fathers ; the stylo differs mate- 
rially Arom that of the First Epistle ; and 
the resemblance amounting to a studied imi- 
tation, between this Epistle and that of Jude, 
seems scarcely reconcilable with the xiosition 
of Peter. Doubts as to its genuineness were 
entertained by the early Church ; in the time 
of Eusebius it was reckoned among the dis- 
puted books, and was not formally admitted 
into the Canon until the year 393, at the 
Council of Hippo. These difficulties however 
are insufficient to justify more than hesi- 
tation in admitting its genuineness. Sup- 
posing, as some eminent critics have be- 
lieved, that this Epistle was copied by St. 
Jude, we should have the strongest possible 
testimony to its authenticity ; but if, on the 
other hand, we accept the more general opi- 
nion of modem critics, that the writer of this 
Epistle copied St. Jude, the following consi- 
siderations have great weight. It seems 
quite incredible that a forger, personating 
the chief among the Apostles, should select 
the least important of all the Apostolical 
writings for imitation ; whereas it is pro- 
bable that St. Peter might choose to give the 
stamp of bis personal authority to a document 
bearing so powerfully upon practical and doc- 
trinal errors in the Churches which be ad- 
dressed. The doubts as to the genuineness 
of the Epistle appear to have originated with 
the critics of where, however, 

the Epistle itself was formally recognised at 
a very early period. The opinions of modern 
eommentutors may be summed up under three 
|ieads. Many reject the Epistle altogether 
as spurious* A few consider that the first 
and last chapters were written by I’eter or 
under his dictation, but that the second 
chapter was interpolated. But a majority of 
namca may be quoted in support of the ge- 
nuineness and authenticity of this Epistle. 

FHA'RAOII, the common title of the 
native kings of Egypt in the Bible, oorie- 
•ponding to p-ua or pa-aA, ‘*the Sun,** of 
thp hicf^lyphles. Aa several kings are only 


mentioned by the title ** Pharaoh ” in the 
Bible, it is important to endeavour to dis- 
criminate them. — 1. Pharaoh of Ahra^ 

ham . — ^At the time at which the patriarch 
went into Egypt, it is generally held that the 
country, or at least Lower Egypt, was ruled 
by the Shepherd kings, of whom the first and 
most powerful line was the xvth dynasty, the 
undoubted territories of which would be first 
entered by one coming from the cast. The date 
at which Abraham visited Egypt was about 
B.c. 2081, which would accord with the time 
of Salatis, the head of the xvth dynasty, ac- 
cording to our a^koning. — 2. 7'he Plutraoh 
of Joseph . — The chief points for the identifi- 
cation of the line to which this Pharaoh be- 
longed, are that he was a despotic monarch, 
ruling ad Egypt, who followed Egyptian cus- 
toms, but did not hesitate to set them aside 
W'hen he thought fit ; that he seems to have 
desired to gain complete power over the Egyp- 
tians ; and that he favoured strangers, 'i'hese 
particulars certainly lend support to the idea 
that be was one of the Shepherd kings, per- 
haps Apophis, who belonged to the xvth dy- 
nasty. He appears to have reigned from 
Joseph's appointment (or, perhaps, somewhat 
earlier) until Jacob's death, a period of at 
least twenty-six years, from about u.c. cir. 
IH76 to 1850, and to have been the fifth or 
sixth king of the xvth dynanty. — 3. Th€ 
Pharaoh of tJie OppretfsUm, — 'J’ho first perse- 
cutor of the Israelites may be distingiii.->hi*d 
as the Pharaoh of the Oppression, from the 
second, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, e.speeial'y 
as he coiirmenced, and probably long ean ied 
on, the persecution. The general view ir* 
that he was an Pigyptian. lie been gene- 
rally supposed to have been a king «.f tne 
xviiith or xixth dynasty; wo belu ve he 
was of a line earlier than cither. If a Slu 
herd, he must have been of the with or me 
xviith dynasty. The reign of this kirig pio- 
bably eoniTnenccd a little before tlie buUi tff 
Moses, which wn place h.c. 17 52, and -ct-ms 
to have lasted upwards of forty yeaj*i, p4 r- 
haps much more. — 4, The P/iuruuh vj tht' 
Exodus . — What is known of the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus is rather biographical than his. 
torical. Ho was reigning for about a year 
or mure before the Exodus, which wo place 
B.c. 1652.— 5. Pharaoh^ father-in^latv of 
Mered . — In the genealogies of the tribe of 
Judah, mention is made of the daug liter (»f a 
Pharaoh, married to an Israelite; Blihiuh 
the daughter of Pharaoh, which Mered took 
(1 Chr. iv. 18). This marriage may tend to 
aid us in determining the age of the sojourn 
in Egypt. It Is perhaps less probable that 
an Egyptian Pharaoh would have given hU 
daughter in marriage to an Israelite, than 
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g&ye Hadad as hia yiMt the aUter of his own 
wife Tabpenes (1 k. xL 18-20). He was 
probably a Tanite of the xxist dynasty.— 


of Faamineticbua I. in the Bible it is related 
that ZedekiAb, the last king^ of Judah, wa# 
aided by a Pharaoh against Xebuchadneasar, 


7 . Pharaoh^ father-in-law of Solowon , — ^The in hilfllment of a treaty, and that an army 
mention that the queen was brought into the came out of K^pt, ho that the Chaldeans 
city of David, while Solomon's house, and were obliged to raise the siege of Jerusalem, 
the Temple, and the city-wall, were building. The city was first bcsicgecl in the ninth year 
shows that the marriage took place not later of Zedekiah, b.c. 590, and was captured in 
than the eleventh year of the king, when the his eleventh year, b.c. 588. It was evl- 
Templo was finished, having been commenced dently continuously invested for a length of 
in the fourth year (1 K. vi, 1, 37, 38). He time before it was taken, so that it is most 
was probably also a Tnnite of the xxist dy- probable that Pharaoh's expedition took place 
nasty, but it seems certain not the Pharaoh during 590 or 589. There may, therefore, 
who was reigning when Hadnd left Kgypt. be some doubt whether Psammetichus II. be 
This Pharaoh led an expedition into Palestine not the king here spoken of; but it must be 
(1 K. ix. 16). — 8. Pharaoh, the opponent of remembered that the siege may be supposed 
Sennacherib . — This Pharaoh (Is. xxxvi. 6) to have lusted some time before the Egyptians 
can only be the Sethos whom Herodotus men- could have heard of it and marched to relieve 
lions as the opponent of Sennacherib, and the city, and also that Hophra may ha%'e 
who may reasonably be supposed to be the come to the throne as early as b.c. 590. The 


Zet of Manetho, the last king of his xxiiird 
tlynasty. Tirhakah, as an Ethiopian, whe— 
tlier then ruling in Kgypt or not, is, like So, 
a ]»p:irontly not called Pharaoh, — 9. Pharaoh 


Egyptian army returned without effecting its 
purpose (.ler. xxvii. 5-8 ; E*. xvii. 11-18 ; 
comp. 2 K. XXV. 1-4). — No subsequent Pha- 
raoh is mcnlionc<l in Scripture, but there are 


Xceho . — The ftr.st mention in the Bible of a predictions doubtless referring to the mis- 


proper name with the title Pharaoh is in the 
ease of IMjaraoh Nccho, wdio is also called 
Neoho simply. This king vras of the SaYte 
xxvith dynasty, of which Manetho m.ikc-s 
him either the fifth nilci' or the sixth. He- 
rodotus calls him Nekos, and assigns to him 
a reign of 16 years, which is eonJirmed by 
the monimicnts. Ho seems to ha^y been an 
enterprising king, as he is related to have 
attempted to eompleto the canal connecting 


fortunes of later princes until the second 
Persian conquest, when the prophecy “ there 
dialt he no more a prince of the land of 
Kgypt" (Ex. XXX. 13) W’as fulfilled. 

PIIABAOIl’S DAUGHTER. Three Egyp- 
tian princesses, daughters of Pharaohs, are 
mentioned in the Biblo.~l. The preserver of 
Moses, daughter of the Pharaoh who first 
oppressed the Israelites (Ex. ii. 5-10). — 
2. Bithiah, wife of Merod an Israelite, 


the Ked Sea with the Nile, and to have sent 
a?! px j)0(liUon of Phoenicians to circumnavi- 
C ’lte .\friea. m hi<7li was sneoessfully aeeom- 
At tijc* mnuneneeinent of his reign 
{n 61<») lie made w'ur against the king of 
s, and, being encountered on his way 
l>\ defeated and slew the king of 

.tnduli at Megiihlo (2 K. xxiii. 29, 80; 2 
Idtr. XXXV. 20-24). Necho seems to have 
so(m returned to Egypt; perhaps he was on 
h)s way thither when he deposed .Tehoahaa. 
't’ho army wa.** probably posted at Carche- 
mish, and was there defeated by Xebnehad- 
ne>^/ar in the fourth 3 ’car of Xccho (b.c. 607), 
that king not being, as It seems, then at its 
lieud (Jer. xlvi. 1, 2, 6, 10). This battte led 
to the loss of nil the Asiatic dominions of 
Egypt (2 K. xxiv. 7). — 10. Pharaoh Jlophra. 

► The next king of Egypt mentioned in the 
Bible is Pharaoh llophro, theiiteoend auc- 
oessfir of Necho, from whom he was separated 
by the six years' reign Of Psammetichus II. 
He caprte to the thr«^rto alM>4t ^*0- 889« and 


daughter of a Pharaoh of an uncertain age, 
probably of about the time of the Exodus 
(1 Chr. iv. 18). [PicARAOif, No. 5.] — 3. A 
wife of Solomon, most probably daughter of a 
king of the xxist dynasty (1 K. iii. I, vii. 8, 
IX. 24). [Pharaoh, 7.] 

JTI A'UEZ (Pkrk;?, 1 Chr. xxvii. 3 ; Fiiarrs, 
Matt. i. 3 ; Duke iii. 33 ; 1 Esd. v. 5), twin 
son, with Zurab or Zerah, of Judah and 
Tumar his daughter-in-law. The circum- 
stances of his birth are detailed in Gen. 
xxxviii. Phares seems to have kept the 
right of primogeniture over his brother, as, 
in the genealogical lists, his naihe comes 
first. The bouse slso which ho founded was 
Tar more numerous and illustrious than that 
of the Zarbitea. Its remarkable fertility is 
aUuded to in Rutb iv. 1 2, ** Let thy house be 
like the house of* Pharez, whom Tamar hare 
unto Judah.’* After the death of £r and 
Onan without children, Phares occupied the 
rank of Judah's second son, and from two of 
hie sons sprang two new ohief houses, Upise 
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•f the HitiroiiiitM and HamnliM. From 
Hoirofi*t Mond son Ram, or Aram, sprang 
DaTid and the kings of Judah, and sTentnally 
Jesus Christ. In the reign of David the 
house of Pharei seems to have been emi- 
nently distinguidied. 

PHARISEES, a religions party or school 
amongst the Jews at the time of Christ, so 
eaUed ftrom PerCfAfn, the Aramaic form of 
the Hebrew word P^rushim^ •• sei)arated.** 
The name does not occur either in the Old 
Testament or in the Apocrypha; but it is 
usually considered that the Pharisees were 
essentially the same with the Assideans 
(i. e. ehandim godly men, saints) men- 
tioned in the 1st Book of Maccabees ii. 42, 
vil. 13-17, and in the 2nd Book ziv. 6. A 
knowledge of the opinions and practices of 
this party at the time of Christ is of great im- 
portance for entering deeply into the genius 
of the Christian religion. A cursory perusal 
of the Gospels is sufficient to show that 
Christ’s teaching was in some respects tho- 
roughly antagonisUe to theirs. He denounced 
them in the bitterest language. (See Matt. 
XT. 7, 8, zxUi. 5, 13, 14. 13, 23 ; Marx %‘ii. 8 ; 
Lake xL 42-44, and compare Matt. vii. 1-5, 
xL 29, xii. 19, 20; Luke vi. 28, 37-42.) 
Indeed, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Ills repeated denunciations of the Phari- 
sees mainly exasperated them into taking 
messo^ for causing his death; so that In 
one sense He may be said to have shed His 
blood, and to have laid down His life, in pro- 
testing against their practice and spirit. (See 
especially Luke xi. 53, 54.) Hence, to under- 
stand the Pharisees is, by contrast, an aid 
towards understanding the spirit of uncor- 
rupted Christianity. 1. The doctrines of the 
Pharisees are contained in the Muhna, which 
is the drs t portion of the Talmud. [Ta i.m ui>. ] 
The Pharisees formed a kind of society. A 
member was called a and those among 

the middle and lower classes who were not 
members were called the people of the land,” 
or the vulgar. Each member undertook, in 
the presence of three other members, that he 
would remain true to the laws of the associa- 
tion. Perhaps some of the mo^ characteristic 
laws of the Pharisees related to wliat was 
glcaif and unclean. , According to the Levitioal 
i/Lw^ everf unclean person was cut off item 
all religtouB privileges, and was regarded as 
dedling the sanctuary of Jehovah (Nuro. 
Eix. 20). On prinidples precisely similar to 
those of the Levitical laws (Lev. xx. 25, 
xxii. 4-7), it was possible to incur these 
atrlbl ToUa^ous penalties either by eating or 
what was tincdean in the Phari- 
saleal seiise. One point alone raised an In- 
mpcfldtito hairier between the free soeial 
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intercourse of Jews and olher nations. This 
point is, ** that any f Alpiy slaughtered by a 
heathen should be deemed unfit to be eaten, 
like the earease of an ammal that had died d 
Itself, and like such carcase should pollute 
the person who carried it.” On the reason- 
able asBomption that under such cireum* 
staneea animals used for food would be kJiled 
by Jewish slaughterers, regulations the must 
minute are laid down for their guidance. In 
reference, likewise, to touching what is un- 
clean, the Mishna abounds with prohibitions 
and distinctions no less minute. To any one 
fresh from the perusal of the regulations upon 
this subject in the Mishna the words, ** Touch 
not, taste not, handle not,” seem a correct 
but almost a pale summary of their drift 
and purpose (Col. ii. 21) ; and the stern 
antagonism becomes vividly, visible between 
them and Him who proclaimed boldly that a 
man was defiled not by anything he ate, but 
by the bad thoughts of the heart alone (Matt, 
xv. 11); and who, even when the guest of a 
Pharisee, pointedly abstained from washing 
his hands before a meal, in order to rebuke 
the superstition which atta^ed a moral 
value to such a ceremonial aex (see Luke zi. 
37-40). It is proper to add that it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that the Pharisees 
were wealthy and luxurious, much more 
that they had degenerated into the vices 
which were imputed to S4)me of the Roman 
popes and cardinals during the 200 years 
preceding the Reformation. Josephus com- 
pared the Pharisees to the sect of the Stoics. 
He says that they lived frugally, in no respect 
giving in to luxury, but that they followed 
the leadership of reason in what it had selected 
and transmitted as a good. Although there 
would bo h>'pocrites among them, it would 
bo unreasonable to charge all tlie Pharisees 
as a body with hjrjiocrisy, in the sense wberein 
-we at the present day use the word. They 
must be regarded as ha^dng been some of the 
most intense fvrmtUiaic whom the world has 
ever seen. It was alleged against them, on 
the highest spiritual authority, that they 
made the word of Ood of no efiTeet by their 
traditions.” This would be true in the 
largest sense, firom the purest fohn of religion 
in the Old" Testament being almost incom- 
patible with such endtesi fbnns (Mie^ vh 8) 
but U was true in another sense, from some 
of tlnr^ traditions being dbeidedly al varlanee 
with genuine wUgfon. H. One 0# the Itnida- 
mental doctrines of the Pharisees was a 
tn a fuffurc stots. They appear to have bo- 
Ifeved in a resnmetifm of ttta dead, very 
miioh in the saiui soAse as the early Chris- 
tians. This is in atwordsnee with Sl PanVe 
statement to the Mtf jgdesbi and eounoi) 
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(Aeti xxiii. 6), that he was a Pharisee, the 
son of a Pharisee, and that he was called in 
qaestloxi for the hope and resurrection of the 
dead; and it is likewise almost implied in 
Christ's teachingr, which does not insist on 
the doctrine of a future life as anything 
new, but assumes it as already adopted by 
his hearers, except by the Sadducoes, although 
he condemns some unspiritual conceptions of 
Vts nature as erroneous (Matt. xxii. 30 ; 
Mark xii. 25; Luke xx. 34-86). HI. In 
reference to the spirit of proeelyUsm among 
the Pharisees, there is indisputable authority 
for the statement that it prevailed to a very 
great extent at the time of Christ (Matt, 
xxiii. 15) ; and attention is now called to it 
on account of its probable importance in 
having paved the way for the early diffusion 
of Christianity. Jews at the time of Christ 
had become scattered over the fairest portions 
of the civilised world. On the day of Pente- 
cost, Jews are Imld to have been assembled 
with one accord in one place at Jerusalem, 
“ from every region under heaven.” More- 
over, the then existing regulations or customs 
of synagogues afforded facilities which do not 
exist now either In S 3 magogao 8 or Christian 
churches for presenting new views to a con- 
gregation (Acts xvli. 2 ; Lukelv, 16). Under 
such auspices the proselytising spirit of the 
Pharisees inevitably stimulated a thirst for 
inquiry, and accustomed the Jews to theo- 
logical controversies. Thus there existed 
precedents and favouring circumstances for 
efforts to make proselytes, when the greatest 
of ail missionaries, a Jew by race, aJPharisee 
by education, a Greek by language, and a 
Homan citisen by birth, preaching the resur- 
rection of Jesus to those who for the moat 
part already believed in the resurrection of 
the dead, confronted the elaborate ritual- 
Evstem of the written and oral law by a pure 
E pi ritual religion : and thus obtained the co- 
operation of many Jews themselves in breaking 
lown every barrier between Jew, Pharisee, 
tireek, and Homan, and In endeavouring to 
unite all mankind by the brotherhood of a 
common Christianity. 

PHAH'PAR, the second of the two 
rivers of Damascus ”—Abana and Pharpar 
— -alludcHl to by Naaman (2 K, v. 12). The 
two principsil streams in the district of 
l>ainascus are the Barwia and the Aw€{f: 
the fottner b<>ing the Abana, and the latter 
the Pharpar. Aieq/ rises on the S.E. 

•topee of Hermon, and Itotrs into the most I 
MMitheriy of the three tokce or swampc of 
Udmaseue. 

PKASE'LI8, a town cytt thU eoait of Aaia 
Oh iho oooltitot ^ Ll^to and 3^* 
pbjrha, and .eonia^ueiii^ aMtibod hy tno 


ancient writers sometimes to one and some- 
times to the other (1 Macc. xv. 28). 

PHE'BE. [Phobbk.] 

PHENl'CE. 1. See Phobkice, Phob- 
KioiA. — 8. (Acts xxvii. 12), more properly 
Phobhix, the name of a haven in Crete on 
the south coast. The name was doubtless de- 
rived from the Greek word for the palm-tree, 
which Theophrastus says was indigenous in 
the island. It is the modern Lutr6, 

PHI'CHOL, chief captain of the army of 
Ablmelech, king of the Philistines of Gerar in 
the days of both Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22, 32) 
and Isaac (xxvi. 26). 

PIIILADEL'PIIIA, a town on the confines 
of Lydia and Phrygia Catacccaumene, built 
by Attains II., king of Pergamus. It was 
situated on the lower slopes of Tmolus, and 
is still represented by a town called Allah^ 
shehr (city of God). Its elevation is 952 feet 
above the sea. The original population o 
Philadelphia seems to have been Macedonian , 
but there was, as appears from Hev. iii, 9, a 
synagogue of Hellenizing Jews there, as well 
as a Christian Church. The locality was 
subject to constant earthquakes, which in the 
time of Strabo rendered even the town-walls 
of Philadelphia unsafe. The expense of re- 
paration was constant, and hence perhaps the 
poverty of the members of the Christian 
Church (Rev. iii. 8). 

PHILE'MON, the name of the Chri^n to 
whom Paul addressed his Epistle in b^mlf of 
Oncslmus. Ho was a native probably of 
Colossae, or at all events lived in that city 
when the Apostle wrote to him ; first, be- 
cause OnesimuB was a Colossian (Col. iv. 9} ; 
and, secondly, because Archippus was a 
Colossian (Col. iv. 17), whom Paul associates 
with Philemon at the beginning of his letter 
(Philem. i. 2). It is related that Philemon 
became bishop of Colossae, and died su a 
martyr under Nero. He was indebted to 
the Apostle Paul as the medium of his per- 
sonal participation in the Gospel. It is not 
certain under what circumstances they be- 
came known to each other. 

PHILE'MON, THE EPISTLE OP PAUL 
TO, Is one of the letters which the Apostle 
wrote during his first captivity at Rome. 
The fims when Paul wrote may be fixed with 
much precision. The Apostle at the close of 
the letter expresses a hope of his speedy 
liberation. Presuming, therefore, that he 
had good reasons for such an expectation, we 
may conclude that this letter was written by 
him about the year A.n. 63, or early in a.i>. 
64. Oiur knowledge respecting th4 ooeasion 
and Object of the letter we must deiive from 
deaerations or inferences fUrnWhod by thb 
lettor itmu Paul, eo InttmatOly sheeted 
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with the master sad the serTsnt, was saxioos 
nstarallj to eflhet a reoonoiliatioa between 
thmn, Paul used his Inflaenoe with One- 
slmus (la Ter. 13) to induce him to return to 
Coloseae, and place himself again at the dU- 
poml of bis master. On his departure, Paul 
put into his hand this letter as evidence that 
Onesimus was a true and approved discijile 
of Chrtot, and entitled as such to be received 
not as a servant, but above a servant, as a 
brother in the faith. He intercedes for him 
as his own enild, promises reparation if he 
had done any wrong, demands for him not 
only a remission of all penalties, but the 
reception of sympathy, affection, Christian 
brotherhood. The result of the appeal can* 
not be doubted. It may be assumed from the 
character of Philemon that the Apostle’s inter- 
cession for Onesimus was not unavailing. 

PHILE'TUS was possibly a diT^ciple of 
Ilymenacus, with whom he is associated in 
2 Tim. ii. 17, and who is named without 
him in an earlier Epistle (1 Tim. i, 20). 
They appear to have been persons who be- 
lieved the Scriptures of the O. T., but mis- 
interpreted them, allegorising away the 
doctrine of the Kesurrcction, and resolving 
it all into figure and metaphor. The deliver- 
ing over unto Satan secuns to have been a 
form of excommunication declaring the per- 
son reduced to the state of a heathen ; and 
in the Apostolical age it was accompanied 
with wK^rnatural or miraculous effects upon 
the bodies of the persons so delivered. 

PHILIP THE APOSTLE, was of Beth- 
saida, the city of Andrew and Peter (John i. 
44), and apparently was among the Galilaean 
peasants of that district who flocked to hear 
the preaching of the Baptist. The manner 
in which St, John speaks of him, the repeti- 
tion by him of the selfsame wor<}s with whicli 
Andrew had brought to Peter the goo«i news 
that the Christ had at last appeared, all in<li- 
cate a previous friendship with the sons i)f 
Joiia and of Zcbedec, and a consequent parti- 
cipation in their Messianic hopes. The close 
union of the two in John vt. cCnd xii. suggests 
that he may have owed to Andrew the first 
tidings that the hope had been fulfilled. The 
statement that Jesus found him (John i. 43) 
Implies a previous seeking. To him first in 
the whoto«circle of the disciples were spoken 
the words so fiill of meaning, ** Follow me” 
(Ibid.). As soon as he has learnt to know 
his Master, he Is eager to communicate his 
discovery to another who bad also shared the 
same ex|iectations. He speaks to Nathanael, 
probably on bis arrival in Cana (corap. Jehn 
XJcL 3)t as though they had not seldom cemt- 
munsd together, of the intimations of a hetier , 
tiaie, of divine kingdom, which they found j 


in their sacred books. In the lists of the 
twelve Apostles, in the Synoptic Gospels, hfs 
name ia as uniformly at the head of the 
second group of four, as the name of Peter is 
at that of the first (Matt. x. S ; Mark ill. 18 ; 
Luke vi. 14) ; and the fheta recorded by St. 
John give the reason of this priority. Philip 
apparently was among the first company of 
disciples ttno were with the Lord at the 
commencement of His ministry, at the mar- 
riage of Cana, on His first appearance as a 
prophet in Jerusalem (John ii.). When John 
was cast into prison, and the work of declar- 
ing the glad tidings of the kingdom required 
a new company of preachers, wc may believe 
that he, like his comp.anion8 and friends, 
received a new call to a more constant 
disciploship (Matt. iv. 18-22). When the 
Twelve were specially set apart for ihcir 
office, he was numbered among them. The 
first three Gospels tell us nothing more of 
him individually. St. John, 'with his cha- 
racteristic fulness of personal reminiscences, 
records a few significant utterances (John vi. 
5-9, xii. 20-23, xiv. 8). No other fact ron- 
nected with the name of Philip is recordetl in 
the Gospels. He is among the company of 
disciples at Jerusalem after the Asten.'sion 
(Acts i. 13), and on the day of Pentecost. 
After this all is uncertain and apocrvphal. 

PHILIP THK EVANdKLlvr,’ is first 
mentioned in the account of the be- 

tween the Hebrew and Hellenistic disciples 
in Acts vi. Ho is one of the Seven appointed 
to superintend the daily distribution of food 
and almsj^and so to remove all siispicion of 
partiality. Whether the office to which he 
was thus appointed gave him the position 
and the title of a Deacon of the Ciiurch. "r 
was si>ecial and extraordinary in it^ ( ioi- 
racter, must remaiTi uncertain. 'J'he all or - 
history of Phili]» warrants the belief, in any 
eas<?, that his office was not simply tliat <'f 
the later IMaconato. The persecntiori of 
which Saul was the leader must have si/.p-.* .j 
the “daily mini'^trations '* of the Ch*iru.h. 
The teachers who had been most promim r.t 
were compelled to take to flight, and Philip 
was among them. It is noticeable, that the 
city of Eamaria is the first scene of his 
activity (Acts viil,). He is the preemsor of 
St. Paul in hia work, as Stephen had been m 
his teaching. It falls to Me lot, rather than 
to that of an Apostle, to take that first step 
in the victory over Jewish prejudice and iha 
expansion of the Church, according to its 
I,ortPg command. 1’he scene which brings 
Philip and fiimon the fioreerer into contact 
with each other. In which the magician has 
to acknowledge a power over nature greater 
than bis own, is interesting, rather as Ins 
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kmgisir to the life of the heresiarch than to 
that of the EvangelisL This step is followed 
07 another. He is directed by an angel of 
the Lord to take the road that led down from 
Jerusalem to Gasa on the way to Egypt. 
Here he met the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts vi. 
26, foil.). The history that folloivs is in- 
teresting as one of the few records In the 
N. T. of the process of individual conversion. 
A brief sentence tells us that Philip con- 
tinued bis work as a preacher at Azotus 
(Ashdod) and among the other cities that 
had formerly belonged to the Philistines, 
and, foUowijig the coast - line, came to 
Cacsiirea. Then for a long period, not less 
than eighteen or nineteen years, we lose 
sight of him. The last glimpse of him in 
tlie N. T. is in the account of 8t. Paul’s 
journey to Jerusalem. It is to his house, as 
to one well known to them, that St. I'aul and 
his companions turn for shelter. He has 
four daughters, who possess the gift of pro- 
phetic utterance, and who apparently give 
theni»iclves to the work of leaching instead of 
entering on the life of home (Acts xxi. 8, 9). 
He is visited by the propliets and elders of 
loru^alciu. One tradition places the scene 
of his death at Hierapolis in Phrygia. Ac- 
cording to another, ho died Bishop of Tralles. 

PHILIP UKROl) I., 11. [llKUOD.] 

ITllLIP'PI, a city of Macedonia, about, 
nine miles from the sea, to the N W. of the 
island of Thasos, which is twelve miles 
di.^'tant from its port Neapolis, the modern 
Kiirald. It Is situated in a pl.dn bitwecn 
the ranges of Pangaeus and Ila^inns. St. 
Paul, when, on his first visit to Macedonia 
iti rompany with Sila.s, he embarked at Troas, 
53i:uh' a straight run to Sainothrace, and the 
m \t day to ^eapoli.**, and from tlienec to 
Philippi' (Acts xvi. 11, 12). The Philippi 
which St. l\uil vi.sited was a Homan colony 
foiiruhsl hy Augustus, and the remniiis which 
st’i'w the ground near the modern Turkish 
tillage are no doubt derived from 

that city. The original town, built by Philip 
ol M.ifcdoniu, was probably not exactly on 
the same site. Philip, when he acquired 
possession of the site, found there a town 
name«l Datus or Dntam^ which was in all 
pioliabiUty in its origin a factory of the 
PlKK'nicians, who were the first that worked 
the gold-rnhioH in the mountains here, as in 
the neighbouring Thiisos. The proximity of 
the gol(Umine.s was of course the origin of so 
large a city as Philippi, but the plain in 
which it lies is of esc traor dinary fertility. 
'The position too was on the main road from 
Homo to Asia, the Via Kgnatia, which from 
Thesiialonica to Conatantinople followed the 
Igrne oogrse tlie eatl^ting post-road. On 


St. PaaPe visits to Philippi, see the following 
article. 

PHILIPPIAN8, EPISTLE TO THE, was 
written by St. Paul from Rome in a.d. 62 or 
63. — St. Paul’s connexion with Philippi was 
of a peculiar character, which gave rise to 
the writing of this Epistle. 6t. Paul entered 
its walls, A.n. 52 (Acts xvl. 12). There, at 
a greater distance from Jerusalem than any 
Apostle had yet penetrated, the long-restrained 
energy of 8t. Paul was again employed in 
laying the foundation of a Christian Church. 
Philippi was endeared to St. Paul, not only 
by the hospitality of Lydia, the deep sym- 
pathy of the converts, and the remarkable 
miracle which set a seal on his preaching, 
but also by the successful exercise of his 
missionary activity after a long suspense, 
and by the happy consequences of his un- 
daunted endurance of ignominies, which re- 
mained in his memory (Phil. i. 30) after the 
long interval of eleven years. Leaving 
Timothy and Luke to watch over the infant 
Church, Paul and Silas went to Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. ii. 2), whither they were followed 
by the alms of the Philippians (Phil. iv. 16), 
and thence southwards. Alter the lapse of 
five years, spent chiefly at Corinth and 
Ephesus, St. Paul passed through Macedonia, 
A.n. 57, on his way to Greece, and probably 
visited Philippi for the second time, and was 
there joined by Timothy. He wrote at 
Philippi his second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
On returning from Greece (Acts xx. 4), he 
again fouml a refuge among his faithful 
Philippians where he spent some days at 
Ea.ster, a.d. 58, with St. Luke, who accom- 
panied him when he sailed from NeapoUs. 
Once more, in his Roman captivity (a.i>. 62) 
their care of him revived again. They sent 
Iflpaphroditus, bearing their alms for the 
Apostle’s support, and ready also to tender 
hi.s personal service (Phil. li. 25). St. Paul’s 
aim in w’riting is plainly this: while acknow- 
h dging the aims of the Philippians and the 
personal services of their messenger, to give 
them some information respecting his own 
condition, and some advice respecting theirs. 
After the inscription (i. 1-2) in which Timothy 
as the second father of the Church is Joined 
with Paul, he sets, forth his own condition 
(i. 3-26), his prayers, care, and iwishes for 
hie Philippians, with the troubles and un- 
certainty of his imprisonment, and his hope 
of eventually seeing them again. Then (1; 
27-ii. 18) ho exhorts them to those particular 
virtue which he w'ould rejoice to see them 
practising at the present time. He hopes 
soon to hear a good report of them (il. 19-30), 
either by sending Timothy, or by going him- 
self to them, as he now sends Epaphroditns 
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wbm dOSgvBt wrttec ii liSgbly mnmaidAd* mere ooineldenoe of the namee eannot paae 
RemtI&K (fIL l*tl).to the tone of joy which for much without some corroborsUYe tetU- 
ruBs through the inreoeding deemiptiont sud mouy. Without therefore asserting that 
exliortetioiie--es In i. 4» 18, 85, ii. 8, 16, 17, migntioiis may not haTO taken place from 
18, 88 — he Idds them take he^ that their Crete to PhUistSa, we hold that the evidence 
Joy be le lAe Lord^ and warns them against adduced to prove that they did is insufficient, 
admitting itinerant Judaising teachers, the — ^The Philistines must have settled in the 
tendency of whose doctrine was towards a land of Canaan before the time of Abraham : 
vain confidence in more earthly things ; in for they are noticed in his day as a pastoral 
eofitrast to this, he exhorts them to follow tribe in the neighbourhood of Gerar (Gen. 
him in plaeing their trust humbly but entirely xxi. 88, 84, xxvi. 1, 8). Between the times 
In Christ, and in pressing forward in their of Abraham and Joshua, the Philistines had 
Christian course, with the Kesurrection-day changed their quarters, and bad advanced 
constantly before their minds. Again (iv. northwards into the plain of Philistla. This 
1-9), adverting to their position in the midst plain has been in all ages remarkable for the 
of unbelievers, he beseeches them, even with extreme richness of its soil. It was also 
personal appeals, to be firm, united joyful in adapted to the growth of military power ; 
the Lord ; to be foil of prayer and peace, for while the plain Itself permitted the use of 
and to lead such a life as must approve itself war-chariots, which wmre the chief arm of 
' to the moral sense of all men. Lastly (Iv. offence, the occasional elevations which rise 
10-28), he thanks them for the contribution out of it offered secure sites for towns and 
sent by Epaphroditus for his support, and strongholds. It was, moreover, a commercial 
concludes with salutations and a benediction, country ; from its position it must have been 
PHI LIS Tl A (Ileb. PelMheih), The word at alt times the great thoroughfare between 
thus translated (in Ps. lx. 8, Ixxxvii. 4, Phoenicia and Syria in the north, and Egypt 
eviii. 9) is in the original identical with that and Arabia in the south. They had at au 
elsewhere rendered Palkstink. early period attained proficiency in the arts 

PHILISTINES. The origin of the Pbilis- of peace. Their wealth was abundai\t (Judg. 
tines is nowhere expressly stated in the xvi, 5, 18), and they appear in all respectn 
Bible ; but as the prophets describe them as to have been a prosperous people. Possessed 
**the Philistines from Caphtor*' (Am. ix. 7), of such elements of power, the Philistines 
and *^tbe remnant of the maritime district had attained in the time of the Judges an 
of Caphtor (Jer. xlviL 4), it is primd facts important position among eastern nations, 
probable that they were the **Caphtorims About b.c. 1209 we find theaQ engaged in 
which came out of Caphtor ’’who expelled successful war with the gidonians (Justin, 
the Avim from their territory and occupied xviii. 3), ^The territory of the Philistines, 
It in their place (Deut. ii. 23), and that these having ^en once occupied by the Canaanites, 
again were the Ckphtorim mentioned in the formed a portion of the promised land, and 
Mosaic genealogical table among the descend- was assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 
ants of Miaraim (Gen. x. 14). But in esta- 2, X2, 45-47). No portion, however, of it 
blishing this conclusion a difficulty arises out was conquered in the lifetime of Joshii.t 
of the language of the Philistines ; for while (Josh. xili. 2), and even after his death no 
the Caphtorim were Hamitic, the Philistine permanent conquest was effected (Judg. iit, 
language Is held to have been Semitic. This 3), though we are informed that the thi oe 
difficulty however may be met by assuming cities of Ooaa, Asbkolon, and Ekroit were 
eitber that the Caphtorim adopted the Ian- taken (Judg. i. 18). The Philistines soon 
guage of the conquered Avim, or** that they recovered these, and commenced an aggressive 
diverged from the Hamitic stock at a period policy against the Israelites, by which they 
when the disUnctlve features of Hamltism gained a complete aacendaitcy over them, 
and femitiam were yet in embryo. It has Individual l^eroea were raised up from time 
been generyiy aaaumed that Caphtor repre- i to time, such as Shaiiigar the non. of Anoth 
•ente^Crete^and that the PhUistinea migrated > (Judg. iil. 81)# i^l more Samemi <Judg. 
front that ialand, either directly or through xiiL^xvL) : but iiallhot of thma men sue- 
Egj^ Into Palestine. But the name Caphtor oeeded Hi pernmnmxtty thrcWtng off the yoke. 
Is more pftdmbly identified with the Egyptian llnder £U thetW ynm an mv*8latd but un- 
Copioe# {CAenvon.] The Cretan origin of suocessfol misuaea to the anoroaohmeAU 
the PhUikbiet has been deduoed, not so of the I’hllistines, who were met at Aphek 
mneh Item ihe name Caphtor# as from that (1 Bam. iv. 1). Tim |irodiieti 0 ii of idm ark 
Wdie This name In Its Hebrew on this oesaaion rtenwBMBfStes the greatness 

ihnh JNfin 8 yeeemblanee to Crete# and of tha emargineyr nnd Ifo lata mayfcad iha 

fomaileMd OfOtam in the UCX. Bist ffie iowast dspCh of The 
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MXt Mtloii took ptMovndor flomnol’k Itodor* 
•himaiid tho tido of moeoMtoma In teiiol*i 
jbiYQttr. Tho lorooUteo now ottrilmtod Iholr 
pMt weokniMO to their want of onlift 
they denirod a king, with tho opoeUi otjeet 
of leading them againit the foe (I Sam. 
▼ttl. 20). Saul threw off the yoke; and the 
PhllUtinee were defeated with great alaughtcr 
at Oeba (I Sam. xiil. air.). They made no 
attempt to regain their supremacy for about 
2$ years, and tho scene of the next contest 
shows the altered strength of the two parties : 
it was no longer in the central country, but 
In a rarine leading down to the Philistine 
plain, the Talley of Ktah, the position of 
which is about 14 miles S.W. of Jerusalem : 
on this occasion the prowess of young David 
secured success to Israel, and the foe was 
pursued to the gates of Gath and Ekron 
(I 8am. xTil.). The power of the Philistines 
was, however, still intact on their own terri* 
tory. The border warfare was continued. 
The scene of the next conflict was far to the 
north, in the valley of Esdraelon. The battle 
on this occasion proved disastrous to the 
Israelites : Saul himself perished, and the 
Philistines penetrated across the Jordan, and 
occupied the forsaken cities (1 Sam. xxxi. 
1-7). On the appointment of David to be 
king, he twice attacked them, and on each 
occasion with signal success, in the first case 
capturing their images, in the second pur- 
suing them ** firora Gcba until thou come to 
Gascr” (2 Sam. v. 17-25 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 8-16). 
Henceforth the Israelites appear as the 
aggressors ; about seven years ^after the 
defeat at llephaim, David, who had now 
consolidated his power, attacked them on 
their own soil, and took Gath witli its de- 
pendencies (1 Chr, xviii. 1), and thus (ac- 
cording to one interpretation of the obscure 
expression ** Metheg-aramah ** in 2 Sam. 
viii. 1} **he took the arm-bridle out of the 
hand of the Philistines,’* meaning that their 
ascendancy was utterly broken. Tho whole 
of Pbilistia was iucludtQi In Solomon’s empire. 
The division of the empire at Solomon’s 
death was favourable to the Philistine cause : 
llehoboam secured himself against them by 
fortiiying Oath and other cities bordering on 
the plain (2 Chr. x|. 8} t the Israelite mon* 
arohs were either not so prudent or not so 
powerful, for they allowed the Phittstines to 
get hold of Glbbethon (1 K« ^v. 27, xyi. 15). 
Judah meanwhile had lost the tribute (2 Chr. 
xvU, It). The inoreaslng weakness of the 
Jewiab monareby under the attacks of Haaael 
Jed io tile reoovery of Oath, which was after. 
watfU dienhhtled and probably destroyed by 
'iOmdah (2 Chr. nxvh 6; 2 K. *11. 17). We 
Jmee reason to sapjpoee that the Phillednes 


w er e kepi In enbjeetloii imtSl the tUne of 
Abas (2 Chr. xxvUi. 18). A few years lalat 
the PbiUittnee, la eohiunetioii erlth the 
Syrians and Assyriana, and perbijie fli th# 
•tt^eet-aUiee ot the latter, carried on a eeHef 
tff attacks on the kingdom of Israel (Is. Ik» 
II, 12). Hecekiah formed an alliance with 
the Egyptians, as a counterpoise to the Aa- 
ayrians, and the possession of Pbilistia be- 
came henceforth the turning-point of the 
struggle between the two great empires of 
the East. The Assyrians under Taitan, the 
general of Sargon, made an expedition against 
Egypt, and took Ashdod, as the key of that 
country (Is. xx. 1, 4, 5). Under Senna- 
cherib Pbilistia was again the scene of im- 
portant operations. The As 83 rrian supre- 
macy was restored by Esar-baddon, and it 
seems probable that the Assyrians retained 
their hold on Ashdod until its capture, after 
a long siege, by Psammetichus. It was 
about this time that Pbilistia was traversed 
by a vast Scythian horde on their way to 
1'ko Egyptian ascendancy was not 
as yet re-established, for we find the next 
king, Neco, compelled to besiege Gaxa on 
his return from the battle of Megiddo. After 
the death of Ncco, the contest was renewed 
between the Egyptians and the Chaldacans 
under Nebuchadnessar, and the result was 
specially disastrous to the Philistines. The 
** old hatred ” that the Philistines bore to 
the Jews was exhibited in acts of hostility at 
tho time of the Babylonish captivity (Es. 
XXV. 15-17): but on the return this was 
somewhat abated, for > some of the Jews 
married Philistine women, to the great 
scandal of their rulers (Neh. xiii. 23, 24). 
From this time the history of Pbilistia is 
ab^rbed in the struggles of the neighbo «rlng 
kingdoms. The latest notices of the Philis- 
tines as a nation, occur in 1 Macc. iii.-v. 
With regard to the institutions of the Philis- 
tines our information Is very scanty. Tlie 
five chief cities had, as early as the days of 
Joshua, constituted themselves into a con- 
federacy, restricted, however, in all pro- 
bability, to matters of offence and defence. 
Each was under the government of a prince 
(Josh, xiii* 3; Judg. iU. 3, &o« ; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 30, xxix. 6), and each possessed its 
own territory. The Philistines wppear to 
have been deeply Imbued with superstition : 
they oarried their idols with them on their 
campaigns (2 Sam. v. 21), and proclaimed 
their ^otoiies in their presence (1 Sam. 
xxxt. 9). The gods whom they obiefly wor- 
shipped Were Dagon (Judg. xvl. 23 ; 1 Ssm. 
v« 8 - 8 1 1 Chr. X. 10 ; 1 Mace. z. 88) ; Aeb- 
tarolh (1 Bam. xxxi. 10; Herod. 1* 108) i 
and Baal-sebub (2 K. i. 2-8). 
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PHILOL'OGUSy a Christian at Rome tc 
whom St. Paul sends his salutation (Rom. 
STi. 15). 

PHU^EHAS, son of Eleaxar and gr^dson 
of Aaron (Ex. 25). He is memorable for 
haring while quite a youth, by his zeal and 
energy at the critical moment of the licen- 
tious idolatry of Shittim, appeased the dirini 
wrath and put a stop to the plague which 
was destroying the nation (Num. xxr. 7) 
For this he was rewarded by the special 
approbation of Jehovah, and by a promise 
that the priesthood should remain in his 
family for ever (10-13). He was appointed 
to accompany as priest the expedition by 
which the Midianites were destroyed (xxxi. 
6). Many years later he also headed the 
party who were despatched from Shiloh to 
remonstrate against the Altar which the 
trans-Jordanio tribes were reported to have 
built near Jordan (Josh. xxii. 13-32). In 
the partition of the country he received an 
allotment of his own — a hill on Mount 
Ephraim which bore his name. After Elea- 
zar’s death he became high priest — the 3rd 
of the series. In this capacity he is intro- 
duced as giving the oracle to the nation 
during the whole struggle with the Benjarnites 
on the matter of Gibcah (Judg. xx. 28). The 
verse which closes the Book of Joshua is 
ascribed to Pbinehas, as the description of 
the death of Moses at the end of Deuteronomy 
is to Joshua. The tomb of Phinebas, a place 
of great resort to both Jews and Samaritans, 
is shown at Atoertah^ four miles S.K. of 
yahhxA. — 2. Second son of Eli (I Sam. i. 3, 
ii. 34, iv. 4, 11, 17, 19, xiv. 3). Phinchas 
was killed with his brother by the Philistines 
when the ark was captured. [Eli.) 

PHLKG'ON, a Christian at Rome, whom 
St. Paul salutes (Rom. xvi. 14). 

PHOE'BE, the llrst, and one of the most 
important, of the Christian persons the de- 
tailed mention of whonr. fills nearly all the 
last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
^Vhat Is said of her (Rom. xvi..l, 2) Is worthy 
of especial notice, because of its bearing on 
the question of the deaconesses of the Apostolic 
Church. 

PHOENI'CE, PHOENKTIA, a tract of 
country, of which Tyre and Sidon w-cro the 
principal eities, to the north of Palestine, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean Sen; 
bounded by that sea on the west, and by the 
mountain range of Lebanon on the east. The 
name was not the one by which its native 
inhabitants called it, but waa given to it by 
the Greeks, IV'om the Greek word for the 
palm-tree. The native name of Phoenicia 
was Kifnfum (0nafm) or Xnlif signifying 
lowlnndt so named in contrast to the adyotn- 


ing Aram, t. a. highland ; the Hebrew name 
of Syria. The length of coast to which the 
name of Phoenicia was applied varied at dif- 
ferent times. 1. What may be termed Phoe- 
nicia Proper was a narrow undulating plain, 
extending from the pass of Rda eUBeydd or 
Abffod, the •* Promontorium Album ” of the 
ancients, about six miles south of Tyre, to 
the jy^ahr el-Auiy, the ancient Bostrenus, 
two miles north of Sidon. The plain is only 
28 miles in length. Its average breadth is 
about a mile ; but near Sidon, the mountains 
retreat to a distance of 2 miles, and near 
Tyre to a distance of 5 miles. 2. A longer 
district, which afterwards became entitled to 
the name of Phoenicia, extended up the 
coast to a point marked by the island of 
Aradus, and by Antaradus towards the north ; 
the southern boundary remaining the same 
as in Phoenicia Pro^'er. Phoenicia, thus 
defined, is estimated to have been about 120 
miles in length ; while its breadth, between 
Lebanon and the sea, never exceeded 20 
miles, 1 was generally much less. Scarcely 
18 geographical miles farther north than 
Sidon was Berytus ; with a roadstead so well 
suited for the purposes of modern navigatiun 
that, under the modem name of Jieiraut, it 
has eclipsed both Sidon and Tyre as an em- 
porium for Syria. Still farther north was 
Byblus, the Gebal of the Bible {Ez. xxvii. o;, 
.nhabited by seamen and calkers. It still 
retains in Arabic the kindred name of 
Then came Trijiolis (now I'ardbulus), said to 
have been founded by colonists from Tyre, 
Sidon, an<^ Aradus, with three distinct tovvn-^. 
And lastly, towards the extreme point north 
was Aradus itself, the Arvad of Oen. x. M, 
and Ez. xxvii. 8 ; situated, like Tyro, on a 
small island near the mainland, and foundi d 
by exiles from Sidon. — The whole of 
nicia Proper is well watered by vurioo-* 
streams from the adjoining hill-i. The havens 
)f Tyre and Sidon afforded water of suthcient 
depth for all thn requirement^ of ancient na- 
vigation, and the neighbouring ranvee of the 
Lebanon, in its extensive fmestH, furni-dicd 
what then seemed a nearly Incxhaustibie 
supply of timber for shipbuilding. In refer- 
ence to the period when the Pbacnicians had 
ost their independence, scarcely any two 
reek and Roman wrtlcrs give precisely the 
tame geographical boundaries to I*hocntcia. 
n the Ap<ierypUa, It is not detlned, though 
tpoken of AS l>fdng, with Coele-Syria, under 
me military oommander (2 Mace. JH. 5, 8. 
vUI. 8, X. U ; 3 Mace. iil. 15). In the New 
~*estament, the wont oceitrs only in thr»H! 
assagos. Acts xi, 19, xv. 3, xxi. 2 ; ami ml 
lae of these alfords a clue as to how far the 
writer deemed Phoeuteia to extend.- The 
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Phoenicians spoke a branch of the Semitic 
language so closely allied to Hebrew, that 
Phoenician and Hebrew, though' different 
dialects, may practically be regarded as the 
same language In regard to Phoenician 
trade, connected with the Israelites, it must 
be recollected that up to the time of David, 
not one of the twelve tribes seems to have 
possessed a single harbour on the sea*coast ; 
it was impossible therefore that they could 
become a commercial people. But from the 
time that David had conquered Edom, an 
opening for trade was afforded to the Israel- 
ites, The command of Eaion-geber near 
Klath, in the land of Edom, enabled them to 
engage in the navigation of the lied Sea. 
As they were novices, however, at sailing, 
and as the Phoenicians, during the period of 
the inde[>endcnce of Edom, were probably 
allowed to trade from Ezion-geber, it was 
politic in Solomon to permit the Phoenician.^ 
of Tyre to have docks, and build ships at 
Kziou-geber on condition that his sailors and 
vessels might have the benefit of their cxjic- 
ricnce. The results seem to have been 
strikingly successful. — The only other fact 
rc‘'pccliiig the rUtK'nicians that need be 
mentioned hcic is, that the invention of 
letters was univcrsully asserted by the Greeks 
and Komans to have bi'cn communicated by 
the Phoi'nieians to the Greeks. The names 
of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet are in 
secordaiice with this belief. Moreover, us to 
writing, the ancient Hebrew letters, substan- 
tially the same as Phoiuucian, agree closely 
wilii ancient Greek letters. — For farther <k*- 
tuils respecting the I'hocnicians, sec Tyuk and 

Z;iK>N. 

i*IlUYG'IA, rm hnps there is no geogra- 
I>hioHl term in Hie New Tcshiment which Is 
less capable of* an exact definition. In fact 
tlierc was no Koman province of Phrygia till 
(•misiderably after the first establishment of 
iMiristnmity in the peniii.sula of Asia Minor. 
'1 he wi)td was rather ethnological than jkjU- 
lical, and denoted, in a vague manner, the 
western part of the ceiilrul region of that pc- 
nii»*<ula. Aceordingly, in two of the three 
plaees where it is used, it is mentioned in a 
manner not intemled to be precise (Acts xvi, 
d, xviii. 23). lly Phrygia wo must under- 
Mtiuid an extensive district in Asia Minor, 
wtit< h contributed portions to several Uoniaii 
pn»vincos, and varying portions at different 
timcH. 

PllU'RAlI, OidtHjn's servant, pi-obably hia 
armour-bearer (comp. 1 Ham. aiv. 1), who 
Sbcompariled him in his midnight visit to the 
camp of the Midianites fJudg. vii. 10, 11), 
PlfU^KIM, Kstb, xi. K (PuttiH.] 
raUT, PUT, the third name in the Uat of 


the sons of Ham (Gen. x. 6 ; 1 Chr. i. 8), 
elsewhere applied to an African country or 
people. The few mentions of Phut in the 
Bible clearly indicate a country or people of 
Aftica, and, it must be added, probably not 
far from Egypt (Is. Ixvi. 19; Nah. iii. 9; 
Jcr. xlvi. 9 ; £z. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5, xxxviii. 
5). From these passages we cannot infer 
anything as to the exact position of this 
country or people; unless indeed in Nahum, 
Cush and Phut, Mizraiin and Lubim, are 
respectively connected, which might indicate 
a i>osition south of Egypt. 

PHYCEL'LUS, [Hkkmooknes.] 

1»H YLACTEllY. [Feontlkts.] 

Pl-BES'ETll, a town of Lower Egypt, 
mentioned in Kz. xxx. 17, the same as Bu- 
bastis, which was situate on the west bank of 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, about 40 
miles from Memphis. 

1*1 KCK OF SIJ.VER. In the N. T. two 
words are rendered by the phrase “ piece of 
silver ** : — 1. Drachma (Luke xv. 8, 9), which 
was a Greek silver coin, equivalent, at the 
time of St. Luke, to the Roman denarius.^ 
2. Silver only occurs in the account of the 
betrayal of our Lord for “ thirty pieces of 
silver/* (Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 3, 5, 6, 9). 
It is difficult to ascertain what coins are here 
Intended. If the most common silver pieces 
bo meant, they would be denarii. The pa- 
rallel passage in Zechariah (xi. 12, 18) must, 
however, be taken into consideration, where 
shekels must be understood. It is more pro- 
bable that the thirty pieces of silver were 
tetrndruchms than that they were denarii. 

PIGEON. [Tvrii.e-Dovk.] 

Pl-HAHI'ROTH, a place before or at which 
the Israelites encamped, at the close of the 
third march from llameses, when they went 
out of Egypt (Ex. xiv. 2, 9 ; Niim. xxiii. 7, 
8). It is an Egyptian w ord, signil^'ing “ the 
place whore sedge grow’s.** 

P1*LATE, PON'TIUS. The name indicates 
that he was connected, by descent or adoption, 
with the gena of the Pontii, first conspicuous 
in Roman history in the person of C. Pontius 
Telcsinus, the great Sumnitc general. He 
was the sixth Roman procurator of Judaea, 
and under him our Lord worked, suffered, 
and died, as wo learn, not only from Scrip- 
tu)*c, but fi'om Tacitus (Ann* xv.*44). lio 
was appointed A.n. 25-6, in the twelfth year 
of Tiberius. His arbitrary udminUtrution 
nearly drove the Jews to insurrection on two 
qr three occasions. His slaughter of certain 
Oallleaiis (Luke xiii. 1) led to some remarks 
flrom our lA>rd on the connexion between sin 
anef calamity. It must have occurred at 
come ft»ast at Jerusalem, in the outer court of 
Temple. — It was the custom tot the pruoii** 
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rmton to reside ot Jemaalem during the great 
fhasts, to preserve order, and accordingly, at 
the time of our Lord’s last passover, Pilate 
was oeeupylng his official residence in Herod’s 
palace. The history of his condemnation of 
our Lord is related fhlly elsewhere. [Jasus 
Cbbist, p* S6S0 We learn from Josephus 
Jiat Pete’s anxiety to avoid giving offenoe 
to Caesar did not save him from political 
disaster. The Samaritans were unquiet and 
rebellious — Pilate led his troops against 
them, and defeated them easily enough. 
The Samaritans complained to Vitellius, now 
president of Syria, and he sent Pilate to Rome 
to answer their accusations before the em- 
peror. When be reached it he found Tiberius 
dead, and Gains (Caligula) on the throne, a.d. 
S6. Eusebius adds that soon afterwards, 

wearied with misfortunes,” he killed him- 
self. As to the scene of his death there are 
various traditions. One is that he was ban- 
ished to Vienna Ailobrogum (Vienne on the 
Rhone), where a singular monument — a 
pyramid on a quadrangular base, 52 feet high 
—is called Pontius Pilate's tomb. Another 
Is that he sought to hide his sorrows on the 
mountain by the Lake of Lucerne, now culled 
Mount Pilatns; and there, after spending 
years in its recesses, in remorse and despair 
rather than penitence, plunged into the dis- 
mal lake which occupies its summit. Wo 
learn from the Fathers that Pilate made an 
official report to Tiberius of our Lord’s trial 
and condemnation ; but the Acta IHlati now 
extant in Greek, and two Latin epistles from 
him to the emperor, arc certainly spurious. 

PILLED (Gen. xxx. 37, 38) : Peklkd (Is. 
xviii. 2; Ea. xxlx. 18). The verb “to 
pill” appears in old Eng. as identical 
meaning with “ to peel =s to strip,” and in 
this sense is used in the above passages from 
Gen. Of the next stage in its meaning as ss 
plunder, we have traces in the words “ pil- 
lage,” “ pilfer.” In the English of the 17th 
century “ peel ” was used for the latter signi- 
fication. 

PIL'TAI, the representative of the priestly 
bouse of Moadiah, or Maadiab, in the time of 
Joiak^n the son of Jeshua (Neh. xli. 17). 

, PINE-TREE. 1. Heb. mUr (Is, xli. 
19, lx* 18). What tree is Intended is not 
eertain; Ihit the rendering “pine” seems 
least probable of any.— 2. Shmm (Neb. viii. 
15) is probably the wild olive. 

PINNACLE of the Temple (Matt. iv. 5 ; 
Luke iv. 9). The Greek word ought to be 
rendered not u pinnacle, but ihs pinnacle. 
The only part of the Temple which answered 
to. the modem seiue of pinnacle wee the 
golden spikes erected on the roof to prevent 
settling them Perhaps the word 


means the battlement ordered by law to be 
added to every roof. 

Pl'NON, one of the “ dukes ” of Edom ; 
that Is, head or founder of a tribe of that 
nation (Gen. xxxvi. 41 ; 1 Chr. i. 52). 

PIPE (Heb. cAdNQ. The Hebrew word so 
rendered is derived from a root signifying 
“ to bore, perforate,” and is represented with 
sufficient eorrectness by the English “ pipe ” 
or “ flute,” as in the margin of 1 K. 1. 40 . 
It is one of the simplest, and therefore pro- 
bably one of the oldest, of musical instruments. 
It is associated with the tabret as an instru- 
ment of a peaceful and social character. 
The pipe and tabret were used at the ban- 
quets of the Hebrews (Is. v. 12), and 
accompanied the simpler religious services, 
when the young prophets, returning from the 
high-place, caught their inspiration from the 
harmony (I Sam. x. 5); or the pilgrims, on 
their way to the great festivals of their ritual, 
beguiled the weariness of the march with 
psalms stMig to the simple music of the pipe 
(Is. xxx. 29). The sound of the pii>e was 
apparently a soft wailing note, which made 
it appropriate to be used in mourning and at 
funerals (Matt. ix. 23), and in the Lament of 
the prophet over the destruction of Moab 
(Jer. xlvlii, 36). It was e%'en used in the 
Temple choir, as appears from Ps. Ixxxvii. 
7, where, “ the players on instruments ” are 
properly “ pipers.” 

Pl'RATHON, ” in the land of Ephraim in 
the mount of the Amalekite;” a place in Judg. 
xli. 15. Its site, now calleiJ Fer'af a. Is about 
one mile %’inil a half S. of the road from 
Jaffa by Ilableh to Nablut^ Pirathonites are 
mentioned in Judg. xii. 13, 15, and I Chr. 
xxvii. 14. 

PIS'GAII (Nura. xxL 20, xxlli. 14; 
Deut. iii. 27, xxxiv. 1), a nioi^tain range or 
district, the same as, or a pari of that called 
the mountains of Abarim (comp. Dcut, xxxii. 
49 with xxxiv. 1), It lay on the cast of 
Jordan, contiguous to the field of Moab, and 
immediately opposite Jericho. Its highest 
point or suntmil — its “head” — was the Mount 
Nebo. If it was a proper name we can only 
conjecture that It denoted the whole or part 
of the range of the highlands on the east of 
the lower Jordan. No traces of the name 
Pisgah have ba^ Bud with In later times on 
tne east of Jordao^ Ih the Arsdde garb of 
JUt4 sf-FstAAsA (almbit identlmd with the 
Hebrew Eosh hab^gahj) it Is attashe^ fr> a 
weU-known hsndland on the norOM SSsi srii 
end of the Dead Baa, a mam of 9 ^^ on 
which is sitiiated the great ttwiiiiitiiuui 
•anetuary of JftfM (Mmc). ThM 

assoohitlon of tkii naisM of Moaca and 
FkWik OB the IMMI 4di of Om tMwl giMt la 
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extremely startling. No ezplination of it 
has yet been offered.*— Ashdoth-Plsgah is 
noticed under its own head. 

PISIDlA was a district in Asia Minor, N. 
of Pamphylia, and reached to, and was partly 
included in, Phrygia. Thus Antioch in 
PxsiDiA was sometimes called a Phrygian 
town. St. Paul passed through Pisidia 
twice, with Barnabas, on the first missionary 
Journey t. e. both in going from Pkroa to 
IcoNiUM (Acts xiii. 13, 14, 31), and in 
returning (xlv. 21, 24, 25 ; compare 2 Tim. 
iii. 11). It is probable also that he traversed 
the northern part of the district, with Silas 
and Timotheus, on the second missionary jour- 
ney (xvi. 6): but the word Pisidia does not oc- 
cur except in reference to the former journey. 

Pl'SON. (Edkn,] 

PIT. [Helu] 

Fl'THOM, one of the store-cities built by 
the Israelites for the first oppressor, the 
Pharaoh ‘♦which knew not Joseph** (Ex. i. 
11). It is probably the Patumus of Hero- 
dotus (ii. 150), a town on the borders of 
which Necho constructed a canal 
fh>m the Nile to the Arabian Gulf. 

PLAGUE, THE. Several Hebrew words 
are translated ** i)estilence ** or “ plague ; ** 
but not one of these words can be considered 
as designating by its signification the disease 
now called the Plague. ^Vhether the disease 
be mentioned must be judged from the sense 
of passages, not from the sense of words. 
Those pestilences which were sent as special 
judgments, and were either supernaturally 
rapid in their effects, or In additio|^ directed 
against particular culprits, are beyond the 
reach of human inquiry. But wc alto read 
of pestilences which, although sent as judg- 
ments, have the characteristics of modern 
epidemics, not' being rapid beyond nature, 
nor directed against individuals (Lev. xxvi. 
25 ; DeuL xxviii. 21). In neither of these 
passages docs it seem certain that the Plague 
is specified. The notices in the prophets 
present the same difficulty. Heackiah*s dis- 
ease has been thought to have been the 
Plague, and Us fatal nature, as well as, the 
mention of a boil, makes this not Improbable. 
On the other hand, there is no mention of a 
pestilence among his people at the time. 

PLAGUES, THE TEN. The Occasion on 
which the plagues were sent is described in 
Ex. Th 0 JPl(tffU 0 ^ — After 

a warning to Pharaoh, A|^n, at the word of 
Moses, waved his rod over the Nile, and the 
fiver was turned into blood, with all its 
mmaU and k&eertoltrai find every vessel of 
water dmwn itom tIMnti i the fiah dledi and 
the liver itidiiL . eoutd not 

fUdnit of and dl|riK»A U fbr water. 


This plague was doubly humiliating to the 
religion of the country, as the Nile was hold 
sacred, as well as some kinds of Ijto fish, not 
to speak of the crocodiles, which probably 
were destroyed (Ex. vli. 16«25). — 2. Ths 
Plague of When seven days bad 

passed after the first plague, the river and all 
the open waters of Egypt brought forth 
countless ff ogs, which^ not only covered the 
land, but filled the houses, even in their 
driest parts and vessels, for the ovens 
and kneading-troughs are . specified. This 
must have been an especially ti^ng Judgment 
to the Egyptians, as frogs were included 
among the sacred animals (Ex. viii. 1-15).— 
8. The Plague of Lice, — ^The dry land was now 
smitten by the rod, and its very dust seemed 
turned into minute noxious Insects, so 
thickly did they swarm on man and beast, or 
rather ** in *^ them. The scrupulous cleanli- 
ness of the Egyptians would add intolerably 
to the bodily distress of this plague, by 
which also they again incurred religious de- 
filement. As to the species of the vermin 
there seems no reason to disturb the authorised 
translation of the word. The magicians, who 
had imitated by their enchantments the two 
previous miracles, were now foiled. They 
struck the ground, as Aaron did, and repeated 
their own incantations, but it was without 
effect (Ex, viii. 16-19). — 4. The Plague of 
Fliee, — After the river and the land, the air 
was smitten, being filled with winged insects, 
which swarmed in the houses and devoured 
the land, but Goshen was exempted from the 
plague. The word translated '♦swarms of 
flies ’* most probably denotes the great 
Egyptian beetle {ecarahaeue eacer)^ which is 
constantly represented in their sculptures* 
Besides the annoying and destructive habits 
of its tribe, it was an object of worship, and 
thus the £g 3 'ptians were again scourged by 
their own superstitions (Ex. viii. 2U-82)* 
—5. The Plague of the Murrain of Beaste,^ 
Still coming closer and closer to the Egyp* 
tians, God sent a disease upon the cattle, 
which were not only their property, but their 
deities. At the precise time of which Mdses 
forewarned Pharaoh, all the cattle of the 
Egyptians were smitten with a murrain and 
died, but not one pf the cattle of the Israel- 
ites suffered (Ex. ix. 1-7).— 6. J%e Plague of 
From the cattle, the hand of God 
was extended to their own persons. Moses 
and Aaron were commanded to take ashes of 
the furnace, and to ♦♦ sprinkle it toward the 
heaven in eight of Pharaoh/* It was to 
become ♦♦ small dust’* throughoat Bgyptf 
and ^'be a boil breaking forth (with] hliaiM 
upon man, and upon beast** (Ex. lx* 

TMs asooriittngly sama lo pass* Ths plsgua 
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seme to hato been the black leprosy, a fear- 
Ibl kind of elephantiasis, which was long 
remembered as '* the botch of Egypt ** (Dent, 
nxvlii. J7, 35).— 7. The Flagt^e of Uail.-- 
The account of the seventh plague is preceded 
by a warning, which Moses was commanded 
to deliver to Pharaoh, respecting the terrible 
nature of the plagnes that were to ensue if he 
remained obstinate. Man and beast were 
smitten, and the herbs and every tree broken, 
save in the land of Goshen. The ruin caused 
by the hail was evidently far greater than 
that efTcctcii by any of the earlier plagues. 
Hail Is now extremely rare, but not unknown, 
in Egypt, and it is interesting that the nar- 
nitive seems to imply that it sometimes falls 
there (Ex, ix, 13-34). — 8. The Plague of Lo^ I 
cuele , — The severity of this plague can be 
well understood by those who have been in 
Egypt in a part of the country where a flight 
of locusts has alighted. In this case the 
plague was greater than an ordinary visita- 
tion, since it extended over a far wider space, 
rather than because it was more intense ; for 
it is impossible to imagine any more complete 
destruction than that always caused by a 
•warm of locusts (Ex. x. 1-20).— 9. ThePlagut 
of There was a thick darkness 

In all the land of Egypt three days while 
** all the children of Isratd had light in their 
dwellings.** It has been illustrated by refer- 
ence to the Samoom and the hot wind of the 
Kbamilseen. The former is a sand-storm 
which occurs in the desert, seldom lasting 
more than a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, but for the time often causing tJie j 
darkness of twilight, and affecting man and 
beast. The hot wind of the KharnSseen I 
usually blows for three days and nights, and 
carries so much sand with it, that it produces j 
the appearance of a yellow f<;g. It thus 
resembles the Samoom, though fur less pow- 
erful and far less distressing in its etfects. It 
is not known to cause actual darkness. The 
plague may have been an extremely sevet 
sand-storm, miraculous in its violence and 
duration, for the length of three days does 
not" make it natural, since the severe storms 
«re always very brief (Ex. x, 21-29). — 10. 
The Death of tl^e Firstborn , — Beftire the tenth 
plague Moses went to warn Pharaoh. ** Thus 
suith the Lord, AlM>ut midnight will I yo out 
into the midst of Egypt ; and all the firstborn 
in the land of Egypt shall die, from the Hrst- 
bom of Pharaoh that sittethupon his throne, 
oven to the firstborn of the maidservant that 
Is beklnd the mill ; and all the firstborn of 
biases (Bx« %i. 4, 5), The clearly miracu- 
iim nature of this plague, in iu severity, its 
filling upon man and boast, and the singling 
out of the firstborn nuts it wholly beyond 


eompaxison iHth any natural pestilence, even 
the severest record^ in history, whether of 
the peculiar Egyptian Plague, or other liks 
epidemios. — ^The history of the ten plagues 
strictly ends with the death of the firstborn. 
The gradual increase in severity of the 
plagues is perhaps the best key to their 
meaning. They seem to have been sent aa 
framings to the oppressor, to afford him a 
moans of seeing God’s will and an opportu- 
nity of repenting before Egypt was ruined. 
The lesson that Pharaolk’s career teaches us 
seems to be, that there are men whom the 
most signal judgments do not affect so as to 
cause any lasting repentance. 

I’LEDGE. [Loa.v.] 

PLEIADES. The Ilcb. word (nmah) sc 
rendered occurs in Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31, 
and Am. v. 8. In the last ixissage our A.V. 
ha^ “ the seven stars,** although the Geneva 
version translates the word “ Pleiades ’* as in 
the other cases. 

PLOUGH. [Aoriculturf..] 

POLLUX. [Castor anij Pollux.] 
POLYGAMY. [Markiagf.) 
POM£GKAN.\TE. The pomegranate wat 
early cultivated in Egypt : hence the com- 
plaint of the Isruflitos in the wilderness of 
Zin (Ni?m. xx, 5), litis “is no place of fig>, 
or of vines, or of pomegranates,** The tree, 
with, its characteristic calyx-crowne<l fruit, is 
easily ucognised on the Egyptian ll^culptu^e^, 
Mention U made of “ an oi chard of pomegta* 
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natoi** in Cant. W. 13. Carved fliruref of 
the pomegranate adorned the tops of the pil- 
lars in Solomon’s Temple (l^K. vii. 18, 20, 
ftc.) ; and worked representations of this 
fruit, in blue, purple, and searlet, ornamented 
the hem of the robe of the ephod (Ex. xxviii. 
33, 34). The pomegranate- tree {Ptmiea 
natum) derives its name from the Latin 
pomum grnnntum^ ‘‘grained apple.” The 
Romans gave it the name of Puniea^ as the 
tree was introduced from Carthage. 

POMMELS, only in 2 Chr. iv. 12, 13. In 

1 K. vii. 41, “bowls.” The word signifies 
convex projections belonging to the capitals 
of pillars. 

PON'TIUS PILATE. [Pilatp..] 

PONT US, a large district in the north of 
Asia Minor, e.xtending along the coast of the 
Pcntiis Euxinti«, from which circninatanco 
the name was derived. It is three times 
mentioned in the N. T. (Acts ii. 9, 10, xviii. 

2 ; 1 l*ct. i. 1). All these passages agree in 
showing that there were many .lewish resi- 
dents in the distiict. As to the annals of 
Pontus, the one brilliant passage of its history 
is the life of the great Mithridates. Under 
Nero the whole region was made a Roman 
province, Waring tlic name of Pontus. 

POOL. Pt>ols, like the tanks of India, are 
in many parts of i’alestine and Syria the 
only resource for water during the dry sen- ' 
son. and the failure of them involves drought 
and calamity (Is, xUi. 15). Of the various 
jMKiU inenlioned in Scripture, pi*rhap-< ilie 
most celebrated are the pools of Solomon near 
Hethlehem, eallc<l by the Arabs 
from which an iiqueduet was carried which 
still supplies .lerusalem with water (Eccl. ii. 

6 ; Ecclus. xxiv. 30, 31). 

PUOIL The general kindly spirit of the j 
law towards the poor is suffteiently shown by i 
such passages as Lout, xv, 7, for the rea.*^!*!! j 
that (ver. 11), “the |H>or shall never cea*«e | 
out of the land.” Among the special enact- j 
inents In their favour the following must he j 
mentioned. 1. The right of gleaning (Lev. ; 
xlx. 9, 10; l>eut. xxiv. 10, 21). 2. Prom j 

the prod two of the bind in sabbalieal years, 
the |Kw»r and the slraiiger wore to have thi'ir 
portion (Ex. xxiii. U; Lev. xxv. 6). 3. 

I4e*efttry u|>on land in the jubilee year, with 
the Umltation as to town homcii (I.«cv. xxv, 
23«3U), 4, Prohibition of usury, and of r% . 
tenMon of pledges (l^v. xxv. 35, 37; Ex. j 
xxH. 23.27, fre.). 3, Permanent bondage 
forb^hlden, snd manumlsHion of Hebrew bonds- 
ttten or bondsprometi et^oined in the sabbii- 
tletU end jnblle* yenrs (Dent, xv, 12-13 ; 
hm nxtr. 3M2, 47-34). 6. Portions from 
ti»« ItOios lo bo stinred by tbo poor after the 
(fXWlL mit, tMtt 12, ta). 7. 


The poor to partake in entertainments at the 
feasts of Weeks and Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 
11, 14; see Neh. viii. 10). 8. Dally pay- 
ment of wages (Lev. xlx. 13). Principles 
similar to those laid down by Moses are in- 
culcated in N. T., as Luke iii. 11, xiv. 18 i 
AcU vi. 1 ; Gal, ii. 10 ; James ii. 15. 

POPLAR, the rendering of the Hebrew 
word libneh which occurs in Gen. xx.k. 37 ; 
and IIos. iv. 13. Several authorities are in 
favour of the rendering of the A. V., and 
think the “ white poplar ” (Poputm alba) is 
the tree denoted ; others understand the 
“ stoiax tree ” {Styr ax officinal Linn.). Both 
poplars and styrax or storax trees are com- 
mon in Palestine, and either would suit the 
passages where the Ileb. term occurs. Sto- 
^rax is mentioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 15, together 
with other aromatic substances. The Styrax 
officinale i.s a shrub from nine to twelve feet 



5/yriMr offitiw'iit. 


high, with ovate leaves, which arc white nn- 
derneath ; the flowers are In racemes, and 
are white or cream-coloured. The white ap- 
pearance agrees with the ct 3 rmology of tho 
Heh. lihneh, 

POimUS FB8TU8. tFicSTWi.1 
POB8K8BION. {DnnONiAca.] 
POT'IPHAH. an Egyptian 

21 
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writtan P<mFBBBAB« rigaiflec Belonging to were wont to ** open their windows towerds 
tlw Son.** Potiidiar, with whom the historj Jerusalem,” and pray ” towards ” the plaoe 
of Joseph la connected, is described as ”an of God’s Preaeiilll (1 K. vili. 46-49; Dan. vi. 
officer of Pharaoh, chief of the executioners, 10 ; Ps. t. 7, nnviH. 2, cxxzTiii. 2). The 
an Egyptian ” (Oen. xxxlx. 1 ; comp, xxxvii. regular hours of prayer seem to have been 
86). [Josarn.] three (see Ps. !▼. 17; Dan. vi. 10), ”the 

POTIPHE'RAH was priest or prince of erening,” that is, the ninth hour (Acts iii. 1, 
On, and his daughter Ascnath was given x. 8), the hour of the evening sacriflco (Dan. 
Joseph to wife by Pharaoh (Gen. xU. 45, 50, ix. 21); the ” morning,” that is, the third 
xlvi. 20). hour (Acts ii. 15), that of the morning sacri- 

POTTER’S-FIELD, THE. [Aceldama.] flee ; and the sixth hour, or ” noonday.” 
POTTERY. The art of pottery is one oi Grace before meat would seem to have been 
the most common and most ancient of all a common practice (see Matt. xv. 86 ; Acts 
manufactures. It is abundantly evident, xxvii. 85). The posture of prayer among 
both that the Hebrews used earthenware the Jews seems to have been most often 
vessels in the wilderness, and that the pot- standing (1 Sam. i. 26 ; Mutt. vi. 5 ; Mark 
ters* trade was afterwards carried on in Pales- xi. 25; Luke xviil. 11); unless the prayer 
tine. They had themselves been concerned jswere offered with especial solemnity, and 
in the potters’ trade in Egypt (Ps. Ixxxi. 6), humiliation, which was naturally expressed 


and the wall-paintings minutely illustrate the 
£g 31 >tian process. The clay, when dog, was 
trodden by men’s feet so as to form a paste 
(Is. xli. 25 ; Wisd. xv. 7) ; then placed by 
the potter on the wheel beside which he sat, 
and shaped hy him with bis hands. How 
early the wheel came in use in Palestine w'e 
know not, but it seems likely that it was 
adopted from Egypt (Is. xlv. 9 ; Jer. xviii. 
8). The vessel was then smoothed and 
coated with a glaze, and finally burnt in a 
furnace. There was at Jerusalem a royal 
establishment of potters (1 Chr. iv. 28), from 
whose employment, and from the fragments 
cast away in the process, the Potter’s Field 
perhaps received its name (Is. xxx. 14). 

POUND. 1. A weight. See Wexouts 
AND Measures. — 8. A money of account, 
mentioned in the parable of the Ten Pounds 
(Luke xix. 12-27), as the talent is in the 
parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30). 
The reference ap;iears to be to a Greek 
pound, a weight used as a money of account, 
of which sixty went to the talent, the weight 
depending upon the weight of the talent. 

PRAYER. There are no directions as to 
prayer given in the Mosaic law : the duty is 
rather taken for granted, os an adjunct to 
iaortflee, than enforced or elaborated. It is 
hardly eoneeivable that, even from the begin- 
ning, publlo prayer did not follow every pub- 
lic sacrifice. Such a practice is alluded to as 
eommiffi 4n Luke I. 10 ; and in one instance, 
at t# offiering of tho flrst-iVults, it was or- 
dhiaad Itt a strUtitig ffirm (Dent. xxvi. I2« 
16), In later titnes It certainly grew into a 
regular aerrlee, both ia tho Temple and in 
tho fiynagogue. But, beafdoa this puhUs 
l^yer, it woo tho eoetom of all at JeruMi^ 
lem toga up to tho Tomplo^ at regular houro 
Sf pooiihlo,hNr pritaio prayer (see Luka xvUL 
IP t Mm liLl}§ and tiboii who were aboeiit 


by kneeling (1 K. vui. 54 ; comp. 2 Chr. vi. 
13 ; Kzr. ix. 5 ; Ps. Xcv. 6 ; Dan. vi. 10) ; 
or prostration (Josh. vii. 6 ; 1 K. xviii. 42 ; 
Neh. viil. 6).- — The only Form of Prayer 
given for perpetual use in^he O. T. is the 
one in Deut. xxvi. 5-15, ccnnccted with the 
offering of tithes and first-fruits, and con- 
taining in simple form the important elements 
of prayer, acknowledgment of Cod’s mercy, 
self-dedication, and prayer for future bless- 
ing. To this may perhaps be added the 
threefold blessing of Num. vi. 24-26, coucberl 
as it is in a precatory form ; and the short 
prayer of Moses (Num. x. 35, 36) at the 
moving and resting of the cloud, the former of 
which was tho germ of the 68th Psalm. But 
of the prayers recorded in the O. T., the two 
most remarkable are those of Solomon at the 
ledicatiun of the Temple (1 K. viil. 23-53), 
and of Joshua the bigh-pricst, and his col- 
leagues, after the captivity (Neh. ix. 5-88), 
— It appears from the qucntion of tho di»- 
'^iplcH in Luke xi. 1, and from Jewi^h tm- 
dition, that the chief teachers of the day 
gave spcfcial forms of prayer to their dis- 
as the badge of their disciplesbtp and 
:hc learning. All Chris- 

tian prayer is, of course, based on the Un d’s 
i’rayer ; but lu si>irii la also guided by that 
•f Hti prayer In Oetbsemane, and of the 
prayer recorded ^ St, John (ch. xvli.), the 
beginning of Hla great work of intcrve«i«Son. 
The infiuence of them proyorM is more 
iincUy traced in the prayers ecmtitified in Uu: 
Epistle# (see m. 14^21 ; lionu xvL 25- 
27; Phil, t 8-114 Col. U t-15; Heb. ahi. 
20, 21 ( 1 Pet. T. 10, 11^ MU than in tboae 
remdmt In Mm* pubtie pruyer 

prrMHf In the iM Inetikfie# tonfii much of 
ice fond and ityie bom tho imiyctu of tiic 
iyndgetitiNi, 
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PRIEST. The English word is derived 
from the Greek signifying an 

** elder ’* <Heb. e^hin). No trace of an here- 
ditary or caste-priesthood meets us in the 
worship of the patriarchal age. Once, and 
once only, does the word C^h^n meet us as 
belonging to a ritual earlier than the time of 
Abraham. Melchisedek is ** the priest of the 
most high God” (Gen. xiv. 18). In the 
worship of the patriarchs themselves, the 
chief of the family, as such, acted as the 
priest. The office descended with the birth- 
right, and might apparently be transferred 
with it. The Priesthood was first established 
in the family of Aaron, and all the sons of 
Aaron were Priests. They stood between the 
High Priest on the one hand and the Levites 
on the other. [Iliou Priest ; Levites.]* 
The ceremony of their consecration is de- 
scribed in Ex. xxix., I^v, viii. The dress 
w'hich they wore during their ministrations 
consisted of linen drawers, with a close-fitting 
cassock, also of linen, white, but with a dia- 
mond or chcsHbd||d pattern on it. This came 
nearly to the fe^ and was to be worn in its 
garment shape (comp. John six. 23). The 
white cassock was gathered round the body 
with a girdle of needlework, into which, as 
in the more gorgeous belt of the High Priest, 
blue, purple, and scarlet, were intermingled 
with white, and worked in the form of flowers 
(Kx. xxviii. 39, 40, xxxix. 2 ; Ezek. xliv. 
17-19). Upon their heads they were to wear 
caps or bonnets in the form of a cup-shaped 
flower, also of fine linen. In all their acts of 
ministration they were to be b?\rc-footed. 
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Before they entered the Tabernacle they wero 
to wash their bands and their feet (£i^. xxx* 
17-21, xl. 80-32). During the time of their 
ministration they were to drink no wine or 
strong drink (Lev. x. 9 ; £z. xliv. 21). Ex- 
cept in the case of the nearest relationships 
(six degrees are specified, T..ev, xxi. 1-6 ; Ez. 
xliv. 25), they were to make no mourning 
for the dead. They were not to shave their 
heads. They were to go through their minis- 
trations with the serenity of a reverential 
awe, not with the orgiastic wildness which 
led the priests of Baal in their despair to 
make cuttings in their flesh (Lev. xix. 28 ; 
1 K. xvili, 28). They were forbidden to 
marry an unchaste woman, or one who had 
been divorced, or the widow of any but a 
priest (Lev. xxi. 7, 14 ; Ezek. xliv. 22), 
Their chief duties were to watch over the 
fire on the altar of burnt-offerings, and to 
keep it burning evermore both by day and 
night (Lev. vi. 12 ; 2 Chr. xiil. 11), to feed 
the golden lamp outside the vail with oil 
(Ex. xxvii. 20, 21 ; Lev. xxiv. 2), to offer 
the morning and evening sacrifices, each ac- 
companied with a meat-offering and a drink- 
offering, at the door of the Tabernacle (Ex. 
XX lx. 38-44). They were also to teach the 
children of Israel the statutes of the Lord 
(J^ev. X. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 10; 2 Chr. xv. 
3 ; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24). During the journeys 
in the wilderness it belonged to them to cover 
the ark and all the vessels of the sanctuary 
with a purple or scarlet cloth before the Le- 
vitos might approach them (Num. Iv. 5-15). 
As the people started on each day’s march 
they were to blow “ an alarm ” with long 
silver trumpets (Num. x. 1-8). Other instru- 
ments of music might be used by the more 
highly-trained Levites and the schools of the 
prophets, but the trumpets belonged only to 
the priests. Functions such as these were 
clearly incompatible with the common acti- 
vities of men. On these grounds therefore 
a distinct provision was made for them. 
This consisted — (1) of one-tenth of the tithes 
which the i>eople paid to the l.evites, t.s. one 
per cent, on the whole produce of the country 
(Num. xviU. 26-28). (2) Of a special tithe 

every third year (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12). 

(3) Of the redemption-money, paid at the 
fixed rate of five shekels a head, fof^the first- 
horn of man or beast (Num. xvili. 14-19). 

(4) Of the redemption-money paid in like 

manner for men or things spedally dedicated 
to the Lord (Lev. xxvii.). (5) Of spoil, cap- 
tives, cattle, and the like, taken In war (Num. 
xxxi. 25-47). (6) Of the shew-hreed, the 

fiesh of the humt-offerings, peaee-oilhrittgS| 
trespa88<<»fterings (Num* xvtii. 8-14 ; Sav. 
vi. 26t d9» vit 6-10)» and» in parttenlior, ihf 
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beaTe^Bhoiilder and the ware-breast (Ler. x. 
12-15). (7) Of an undefined amount of the 

flret-f^its of com, wine, and oil (Ex. xxiii. 
19 ; Ler. ii. 14 ; Deut. xxvi. 1-10). Of some 
of these, as most holy,*’ none but the priests 
were to partake (Ler. ri. 29). It was lawful 
for their sons and daughters (Ler. x. 14), 
and even in some cases for their home-born 
slares, to eat of others (Ler. xxii. 11). The 
stranger and the hire<l serrant were in all 
cases excluded (Ler. xxii. 10). (8) On their 

settlement in Canaan the priestly families 
had thirteen cities assigned them, with 
“suburbs” or pasture-grounds for their 
flocks (Josh. xxl. 13-19). These prorisions 
were obviously intended to secure the reli- 
gion of Israel against the dangers of a caste 
of pauper-priests, needy and dependent, and 
unable to bear their witness to the true faith. 
They were, on the other hand, as far as pos- 
sible removed from the condition of a wealthy 
order. The standard of a priest’s income, 
even in the earliest days after the settlement 
in Canaan, was miserably low (Judg. xvii. | 
10). The earliest historical truce of any j 
division of the priesthood, and corresponding : 
cycle of services, belongs to the time of David. ; 
The priesthood was then divided into tlic i 
four-and-twenty “courses” or orders (I Clir. ! 
xxiv, 1-19; 2 Chr. xxiii. 8; Luke i. 5), | 
each of which was to serve in rotation for ! 
one week, while the further assignment of ■ 
special services during the week was deter- 
mined by lot (Luke i. 9). Each course appears 
to have commenced its work on the Sabbath, 
the outgoing priests taking the morning sa- 
crifice, and leaving that of the evening to 
their successors (2 Chr. xxiii. 8). In this 
division, however, tlic two great priestly 
houses did not stand on an equality. The 
descendants of Itfiamar were found to have 
fewer representatives than those of Klcazar, 
and sixteen courses accordingly were assigned 
to the latter, eight only to the former (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 4). The division thus instituted was 
confirmed by Solomon, and continued to be 
recognised as the typical number of the priest- 
hood. On the return from the captivity there 
were found but four courses out of the twenty- 
four, each containing, in round numbers, 
about a thousand (E/r. ii. 36-39). Out of j 
these, however, to revive at least the idea of 
the old organization, the four-and-twenty 
courses were reconstituted (corap, Luke i, 5), 
hearing the same names ns before, and so 
continued till the destruction of Jerusalem.— 
The language of the N T. writers in relation 
to the priesthood ought not to be passed over. 
They recognize in Christ, the first-born, the { 
kiagy the Anointed, the representative of the | 
true priinevel priectlu>o<l after the order of I 


Melchixedek (Heb. vii., viii.), from which 
that of Aaron, however necessary for tUo 
time, is now scon to have been a deflection. 
But there is no trace of an order in the new 
Christian society, bearing the name and exer- 
cising functions like those of the priests of 
the older Covenant. The idea which pervades 
the teaching of the Epistles is that of an uni- 
versal priesthood. It was the thought of 
a succeeding age that the old classification of 
the high-priest, priests, and T.cvitcs was re- 
produced in the bishops, priests, and deacons 
of the Christian Church. 

PllIS'CA (2 Tim. iv. 19) or rRISCILT..\. 
[Aavir.A.] 

PKOCH^ORUS, one of the seven deacons, 
being the third on the list, and named next 
after Stephen and Philip (Acts vl, 5). 

PROCON'SUL. The Greek av^uiraTov, r»r 
which this is the true equivalent, is rendered 
uniformly “ deputy ” in the A, V. of Acta 
xiii. 7, 8, 12, xix. 38 ; and the derived verb 
ae^i/rrarevto in AcU xviii. 12, is translated 
“to be deputy.” At the ^ivisiun of tlu 
Roman provinces by AugiKnus, in the year 
».c. 27, into Senatorial and Imperial, the 
emperor a.ssignc(l to the .*»cnate such portions 
of territory as were peaceable, ami could he 
held without force of arms. Over tlie^e 
senatorial provinces the senate apjiointcd by 
lot yearly un officer, who was called “pr". 
consiil,” and who exercised purely civil func- 
tions. q’he provinces were in coiHerpicnci' 
called “ proconsular.” 

PUOCURA'TOR, The Greek ren- 

dered “ go.verrior ” in the A. V., is applied in 
the N. T. t(i the offterw who prcniiled over the 
imperial province of Jiulaca. It is ujfcd of 
Pontius Piiatc xxvii.), of Felix (Acts 

xxiii., xxiv.), and of Fe<-tus (Acts xxvl. 30). 
In all these cases the Vulgate efpiivaient is 
prnchPSK, The office i»f procurator is men- 
tioned in Luke iii. 1, It is explained, under 
PttocoNsei., that after the hatile of Aetimn 
(ii.c, 27) the provinces of the Roman 
were divttleil by Augustus into twt) poitiotis, 
giving some to the senate, and re.-^eiving to 
himself the n^st. The imperial ])Tovini‘cs 
were administered by Lcgnli, No quaestor 
came Into the emperor’s province.s, but Ute 
property and revennCH of the irnj)erial tn a- 
sury were administered by rtoeurntorv, 
SometlmcH a province was governed by a pro- 
curator wdth the functiouK of a I.egatuH. This 
wan es|>ccially the case with the smaller pro- 
vinces and the outlying districts of u larger 
province; and sitch is the relation in whudi 
Judaea stood to Syria. The head-quarters of 
the procurator were at Oaesjurea (Acts xalll. 
23)i where he had a judgment-seat {Acts xxv. 
fl) in the audience chamber (AcU xxv. 23)4 
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and was aasisted by a council (Acts xxv. IS), 
whom he consulted in cases of difficulty. In 
the N. T. we see the procurator only in his 
Judicial capacity. Thus Christ is brought 
before Pontius Pilatfe as a political offender 
(Matt, xxvii. 2, 11), and the accusation is 
heard by the procurator, who is seated on 
the judgment-scat (Matts xxvii. 19). Felix 
heard St. Paul's accusation and defence from 
the judgment-seat at Caesarea (Acts xxiv.) ; 
and St. Paul calls him “judge” (Acts xxiv. 
10), as if this term described hia chief func- 
tions. The procurator Is again alluded to in 
his judicial capacity in 1 Pet. ii. 14. lie 
was attended by a cohort as body-guard 
(Matt, xxvii, 27), and apparently went up to 
Jerusalem at the time of the high festivals, 
and there resided at the palace of Herod, in 
which was the praetorium, or “jndgment- 
huU,” as it is rendered in the A. V. (Mutt, 
xxvii, 27 ; Mark xv. 16 ; comp. Acts xxiii. 
35). 

PllOPIIET. The ordinary Hebrew word for 
prophet is derived from a verb signify- 
ing “ to bubble fflrtb ” like a founhiin. Hence 
the word means one tvJw attfiounees or pours 
forth the declarations of God. The English 
word comes from the Grvvk PropfiftPs (7rpo»^ij- 
TT,^ which signilics in cliis>ical Greek ofie who 
sptaks fur auothcr^ specially wie who speaks 
for a ffotl and so interpreis his wjll to man. 
Hence its essential ineumng is “an inter- 
preter.” The use of the word in its modern 
sense as “one who predicts” is post-classical. 
The larger sense of iuierpretotum has not, 
however, boon lost. la fact the English 
wold Propliet has always been usotl in a 
lai ger and in a closer sense. The different 
loruinngs, or shades of meaning, in which 
tin* }il)stra< t noun is ein])loycd in Si ripturc, 
have been drawn out by Locke as follows : — 
“ Prophecy comprehends three things : pre- 
ilietion ; singing by the dictate of the Spirit; 
and undci standing and explaining the mys- 
ter ion.-, hidden sense of Scripture, by an 
tmmediaie iUujiiinaiion and motion of the 
Spirit/’ — The sacerdotal order was originally 
the instrumi'nt by which the members of the 
Jewij-ii ’riicocrucy were taught and governed 
in things spivitnal. Teaching by act and 
teaching by word w ere alike their task. But 
during the lime of the Judges, the priesthood 
sank into a state of degentnacy, and the 
pe(»pic w'ere no longer aftbeted by the acted 
lessons of the coremoniul service. Tltey vc- 
({uireil less enigmatic W'urnltigs and exhorta- 
tions. Under these circumstances a new 
moral power was evoked — the Propbriio 
Order. Samuel, himself a Levltc, of the 
fsmily of Kohath (I Chr. vi, 23), and almost 
oertuin y » priest. W’as the instrument used 


at once for effecting a reform in the sacer- 
dotal order (1 Chr. ix. 22), and for giving to 
the prophets a position of importance which 
they had never before held. Nevertheless, it 
is not to be supposed that Samuel created the 
prophetic order as a new thing before un- 
known. The germs both of the prophetic 
and of the regal order arc found in the Law 
as given to the Israelites by Moses (Deut. 
xiii. 1, xviii. 20, xvii. 18), but they were 
not yet developed, because there was not yet 
the demand for them. Samuel took measures 
to make his work of restoration permanent as 
well as effective for the moment. For this 
purpose he instituted Companies, or Colleges 
of Prophets. One w^e find in his lifetime at 
Hamah (1 Sam. xix. 19, 20); others after- 
wards at Bethel (2 K. ii. 3), Jericho (2 K. ii. 
5), Gilgal (2 K. iv. 38), and elsewhere (2 K. 
vi. 1). Their constitution and object were 
similar to those of Theological Colleges. Into 
them were gathered promising students, and 
here they w'erc trained for the office which 
they were afterwards destined to fulfil. So 
successful were these institutions, that from 
the lime of Samuel to the clo.sing of the 
(!anon of the Old Testament, there seems 
never to have been wanting a due sup]>ly of 
men to keep up Uie line of official prophets. 
Their chief subject of study was, no doubt, 
the Law and it.s interpretation; oial, as dis- 
tinct from symbolical, teaching being hence- 
forth tacitly transferred from the priestly to 
the prophetical order. Subsidiary subjects of 
instruction were mu^ic and sacred poetry, 
both of w hich had been connected with pro- 
phecy from the tunc of Moses (E-x. xv. 20) 
and the Judges (Judg. iv. 4, v. 1). — But to 
belong to the prophetic order and to possess 
the prophetic gilt arc not convertible terms. 
fJener.ally, the insjiircd prophet came from 
the College of the Prophet.s, and belonged b> 
the prophetic order ; but this was not ulw^ays 
the case, 'i'hus Amos, though called to the 
proidietic did not belong to the pro- 

phetio order (.Vin. vii. 14). The sixteen 
propliets whose books are in the Canon have 
therefore that place of honour, because they 
were endowed with the prophetic pift us well 
08 ordinarily (so far as we know) belonging 
to the prophetic order. AVhat then are the • 
characteristics of the sixteen prophets, thus 
called and cominis.sioned, und entrusted with 
the messages of God to llis])eople ? (1.) They 
were the national poets of Judaea. (2.) They , 
were annalists and historians. A groat por- 
ti<»ii of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of Daniel, of Jonahs 
of Haggai, is direct or indirect history. (3.) 
They were |>rcachcrs of patriotism ; theii 
patriotism being founded an the religious 
luotive. ( 4 .) They were preachers momls 
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and of spiritnal r^Ugion. The eystem of 
morals pat forward by the prophets if not 
higher, or sterner, or purer than that of the 
Law, is more plainly declared, and with 
g reater, becaose now more needed, vehe- 
mence of diction. (5.) They were extraordi- 
nary, but yet authorized, exponents of the 
Law. (6.) They held a pastoral or quasi- 
pastoral office. (7.) They were a political 
power in the state. (S.) But the prophets 
were something more than national poets 
and annalists, preachers of patriotism, moral 
teachers, exponents of the Law, pastors, and 
politicians. Their most essential character- 
istic is, that they were instruments of reveal- 
ing Ood*B will to man, as in other ways, so, 
specially by predicting future events, and, in 
particular, by foretelling the incarnation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the redemption 
effected by Him.— Of the sixteen Prophets, 
four are usually called the Oreat Propheta^ 
namely, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; 
and twelve the Minor Prophets^ namely, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadlah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakknk, Zephaniah, llaggai, Ze- 
chariah, Malachi. — They may be divided into 
^nr groups i the Prophets of the Northern 
Kingrdom — Hosea, Amos, Joel, Jonah ; the 
Prophets of the Southern Kingdom— Tsaiah, 
Jeremiah, Obadlah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephanlah; the Prophets of the Cap- 
tivity — Ezekiel and Daniel ^ the Prophets of 
the Return — Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 
They may be arranged in the following chro- 
nological order : namely, Joel, Jonah, Hosea, 
Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephuniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Da- 
niel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. — Use of 
Prophecy, — Predictive prophecy is at once a 
part and an evidence of revelation : at the 
time that it is delivered, and until its fulfil- 
ment, a part ; after it has been fhlfllled, an 
evidence. St. Peter (Ep. 2, i. 19) describes 
it as a light shining In a dark place,’’ or 
** a taper glimmering where there is nothing 
to reflect its rays,” that is, throwing some 
light, but only a feeble light as compared 
with what is shed from the Gospel history. 
But afte^ fulfilment, St. Peter says, “the 
word of prophecy” becomes “more sure” 

* than it was before ; that is, it is no longer 
merely a Iheble light to guide, but it is a firm 
ground <ff confidence, and, combined with the 
epDstoUc testimony, serves as a trustworthy 
e^dence of the faith. As an Gvidcnce, ful- 
fllled prophecy Is as satisfactory as anything 
can be, for who can know the future except 
the Buler who disposes future events; and 
from whom ean come prediction except from | 
Hini who knows the future t — Development of 
MiUtat^Frophooy. — Prediction^ in the shape i 


of^romise and threatening, begins ^dth the 
Book of Genesis. Immediately upon the Pall, 
hopes of recovery and salvation are held out, 
but the manner in which this salvation Is to 
be effected is left allogeiher indefinite. All 
that is at first declared is that it shall come 
through a child of wpmhn (Gen. iii. 15). By 
degrees the area iPllmited : it is to come 
through the family of Shem (Gen. ix. 26), 
through the family of Abraham (Gen. xii. S), 
of Isaac (Gen. xxii, 18), of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 
14), of Judah (xllx. 10). Balaam seems to 
say that it will be wrought by a warlike 
Israelitish King (Nnm. xxiv. 17) ; Jacob, by 
a peaceful Ruler of the earth (Gen. xllx. 10) ; 
Moses, by a Prophet like hims» *, t. e, a 
revealer of a new religious dispensation 
(Deut. xviii. 15). Nathan’s announcement 
(2 Sam. vii. 16) determines farther that th« 
salvation is to come through the house of 
David, and through a descendant of David 
who shall be himself a king. This promise 
is developed by David himself in the Mes- 
sianic Psalms. Pss. xviiL and Ixi. are 
founded on the promise communicated by 
Nathan, and do not go beyond the announce- 
ment made by Nathan. The same may be 
said of Ps. Ixxxix., which was composed by 
a later writer. Pss. ii. and cx. rest upon the 
same promise as their foundation, but add 
new features to it. The Skin of David is to 
be the Son of God (ii. 7), the anointed of the 
Lord (li. 2), not only the King of Zion (ii. fJ, 
cx. 1), but the inheritor and lord of the 
whole earth (ii. 8, cx. 6), and besides this, 
a Priest fqr ever after the order of Melchi- 
zedek (cx. 4). At the same time he is, as 
typified by his progenitor, to be full of suffer- 
ing and affliction (Pss. xxii., Ixxl., cli., eix.) ; 
brought down to the grave, yet raised to life 
without seeing corruption (Ps, xvi.). In 
Pss. xlv., Ixxii., the sons of Korah and Solo- 
mon describe his peaceful reign, Botween 
Solomon and liczcklah intervened some 200 
years, during which the voice of prophcH'v 
was silent. The Messianic conception en- 
tertained at this time by the Jews might 
have been that of a King of the roya, 
house of David who would arise, and gather 
under his peaceful sceptre his own people 
and strangers. Sufficient allusion to his 
prophetical and priestly offices had been 
made to create thoughtful eonsidemlion, but 
as yet there wns no clear deUniiation of 
him these chamters. It was reserved 
for the l*rophete to bring out these ihatures 
more dfs^fneny* Zotlds great 
phetUin there la »o-lol^Ear any chiMalngloal 
develapmeiit of ttesttanie P^hcey^ m In 
the earlier period previous to Solomon. Each' 
prophet adds a tatate, one more, another 
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!eB8 Uearly : combine the features, and ‘we 
have the portrait; but It does not grow 
gradually and perceptibly under the hands of 
the several artists. Its eulnUnaiing point is 
found in the prophecy contained in Is. lii. 
1 8-1 ft, and liil. — Prophets of the Neio Tesia~ 
ment . — So far as their predictive powers are 
concerned, the Old Testament prophets And 
their New Testament counterpart in the 
writer of the Apocalypse ; but in their gene- 
ral character, as specially illumined revcalers 
of God's will, their counterpart will rather 
be found, first in the Great Prophet of the 
Church, and his forerunner John the Baptist, 
and next in all those persons who were 
endowed with the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit in the Apostolic age, the speakers with 
tongpies and the interpreters of tongues, the 
prophets and the discerners of spirits, the 
teachers and workers of miracles (1 Cor. xii. 
10, 28), That predictive powers did occa- 
sionally exist in the N. T. prophets is proved 
by the case of Agabus (Acts xi. 28), but this 
was not their characteristic. The prophets of 
the N. T, were supcrnaturally-illuminated 
expounders and preachers. 

PROSE LYTEvS. The Hebrew word thus 
translated is in the A. V, commonly rendered 
“stranger’* (Gen, xv. 13; Ex. ii. 22, Is. v. 
17, &c.). In theN. T. the A. V. has taken 
the word in a more restricted meaning, and 
translated it accordingly (Matt, xxiii. 1ft; 
Acts Ii. 10, ri. 5). The CiiKRETniTKs and 
l*KX*KTHiTKH conslstcd probably of foreigners 
who had been attracted to the service of 
David, and were content for it to adopt the 
religion of their master. A conA'ort of another 
kind, the type, as it has been thought, of the 
later proselytes of the gate is found in Naaman 
the Syrian (2 K. v. 15, 18) recognising Je- 
hovah as his God, yet not binding himself to 
any rigorous, observance of the Law. The 
Disporsion of the Jews in foreign countries, 
which has been st>okcn of elsewhere [Drspnii- 
sioK, The], enabled them to make many con- 
verts to their faith. — The converts who w’ere 
thus attracted, joined, with varying strict- 
ness, in the worship of the Jews. In Pa- 
lestine itself even Homan centurions Icamt 
to love the conquered xiation; built syna- 
gogues for them (Luke vii. 5), fasted and 
prayed, and gave alms after the pattern of 
the strictest Jews (Acts x. 2, 30), and became 
preachers of the new faith to the soldiers 
under them {ih, v. T). Such men, drawn by 
what was best in JuOMsm, were naturally 
among the readiest ree^lvem of the new 
truth wMch rose out of it, *nd became, in, 
teeny caecs, the nudens of u Oentlle Church. 
Proidytiiftil had, however, 4ta darker side, 
of Mesttne were eager to spread 


their faith by the same weapons as those 
with which they had defended it. The Idu- 
maeans had the alternative offered them by 
John Hyroanus of death, exile, or circumci- 
sion. The Ituraeans were converted in the 
same way by Aristobulus. Where force was 
not in their power, they obtained their ends 
by the most unscrupulous fraud. Those 
who were most active in proselytizing were 
precisely those from whose teaching all 
that was most true and living had departed. 
The vices of the Jew were engrafted on 
the vices of the heathen. A repulsive casu- 
istry released the convert from obligations 
which he* had before recognised, while in 
other things he was bound, hand and foot, to 
an unhealthy superstition. It was no wonder 
that he became ** twofold more the child of 
hell (Matt, xxiii. 15) than the Pharisees 
themselves. The )>osition of such proselytes 
was indeed every way pitiable. At Rome, 
and in other large cities, they became the 
butts of popular scurrility. Among the 
Jews themselves their case was not much 
bc'tter. For the most part the convert gained 
but little honour, even from those who glo- 
ried in having brought him over to their 
sect and party. The popular Jewish feeling 
about them was like the popular Christian 
feq)ing about a converted Jew. — We find in 
the I'almud a distinction between Proselytes 
of the Gate and Proselytes of Righteous- 
ness,-— 1- The term Proselytes of the Oats 
was derived from the frequently occurring 
description in the Law, the stranger that 
is within thy gates** (Kx. xx. 10, &c.). Con- 
verts of this class were not bound by circum- 
cision and the other special laws of the 
ftfosaio code. It was enough for them to 
observe the seven precepts of Noah— •. e, the 
six supposed to have been given to Adam, 
(1) against idolatry, (2) against blaspheming, 
(3) against bloodshed, (4) against unclean- 
ness, (5) against theft, (6) of obedience, with 
(7) the prohibition of ** fiesh with the blood 
thereof** given to Noah. The proselyte was 
not to claim the privileges of an Israelite, 
might not redeem his first-born, or pay the 
half-shekel. He was forbidden to study the 
Law under pain of death. The later Rabbis 
insisted that the profession of his faith should 
be made solemnly in the presence, of three 
witnesses. The Jubilee was the proper sea- 
son for his admission. All this seems sfi fbll 
and precise that it has led many writers to 
look on it as representing a jx;ality; and most 
commentators accordingly have seen these 
Proselytes of the Gate in the religknsi 
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dttToat person^*’ ^'deroiti 
men*’ of the Aets (Aete xiii. 48, xriL 4, 17, 
ih 5). It remains doubtftil, bowerer, whe- 
ther it was ever more than a paper scheme 
of what ought to be, disguising itself as hav- 
ing actually been. — 2. The ProtelyteM of 
JHfihtoousnestf known also as Proselytes of 
the CoTcaant, were perfect Israelites. Wo 
learn Arom the Talmud that, in addition to 
circumcision, baptism was also required to 
complete their admission to the faith. The 
proselyte was placed in a tank or pool, up to 
his neck in water, llis teachers, a'ho now 
acted as his sponsors, repeated the great 
commandments of the Law. The baptism 
was followed, as long as the Temple stood, 
by the offering or Corbun. — This account j 
suggests many questions of grave interest, j 
Was this ritual observed as early as the com- 
mencement of the first century 1 If so, was 
the baptism of John, or that of the Christian 
Church, in any way derived fr<im, or con- 
nected with, the baptism of proselytes? if 
not, was the latter in any way borrowed from 
the former? It will be enough to sum up 
the conclusions which seem fairly to be drawn 
from the controversy on this subject. (1.) 
There is no direct evidence of the practice 
being in use before the destruction of Jerusa- j 
Icni. (2.) The negative argument drawn j 
from the silence of the O. T., of the Apocry- i 
pha, of Philo, and of Josephus, is almost j 
decisive against the belief that there was, in 
their time, a baptism of proselytes with as 
much importance attached to it as we fiufl in 
4ic Talmudists. (3.) It is probable, however. 
.Sat there was a baptism in use at a period 
considerably earlier than that for wJiich we 
have direct evidence. (4,) The history of 
the N. T. itself suggests the existence of such 
a custom. A sign is seldom chosen unless it 
already has a meaning for thos<* to whom it 
is addressed. The fitne.^'S of tin; in this 
case would be in proportion to the a^vmia- 
tions already connected with it. 'I’hequchtion 
of the Priests and Levites, Why baptizest 
thou then?” (Johu i. 25) implies that they 
wondered, not at the thing itself, but at its 
being done for Israelites by one who dis- 
claimed the names which, in their eyes, 
would bare justified the introduction of a 
new orde^ 

PllOVKUBS, BOOK OF. The suiKTscrip- 
tions "Which are affixed to several portion.s of 
the Book, in 1. 1, x. 1, xxv. 1, attribute the 
authorship of those portions to S<jlomoii, the 
son of David, king of Israel. With the e.-c- 
oeption of the last two chapters, which are 
distinctly assigned to other authors, it is pro- 
bable that the statement of the super.scrlptions 
ia in the main correct, and that the majority 


of the ProTorbt eovitatned in the Book were 
uttered or ooUeeted.by Solomon. Speakluf 
roughly the Book consists of three maJn divi- 
sions, with two appendioes. 1. Chaps, i.-ix. 
form a eonnected didactic poem, in which 
Wisdom is praised and the youth exhorted to 
devote himself to her. This portion is pre- 
ceded by an introduction and title describing 
the character and general aim of the Bcxik. 
2. Chaps, x.-xxiv., with the title, “the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon,*’ consist of three parts : — 
X. 1-xxii. 16, a collection of single proverbs, 
and detached sentences out of the region of 
moral teaching and worldly prudence ; xxii. 
17-xxiv. 21, a more connected didactic poem, 
with an introduction, xxii. 17-22, which con- 
tains precepts of righteousness and prudence: 
xxiv. 23-34, with the inscrijition, “these 
also belong to the wise,” a collection of un- 
connected maxims, waich serve as an ap- 
pendix to the preceding. 'J hen follows the 
third division, xxv.-xxix., which, siceordiug 
to the super.^eription, pu>fesses to be a col- 
lection of Solomon’s proverbs, cona.isting of 
single sentciiec.H, wliicli the men of tlie court 
of llczckiah copied out. The first appendix, 
ch. XXX., “the words of Agur, the son of 
Jsikch,’^ in a collection of partly piovcibi.il 
ami partly cuigjnatical naying-i ; the second, 
ch. xxxi., is divided into two parts, “tlio 
words of king Lemuel “ (1-6^, and an alpha- 
betical acrostic in praise of a virtuous woman, 
which occupies the rest of the chapter. Wiio 
was Agur, and who wai* Jakch, rue ipicstrons 
which have b<'en often a^ked, and nev^ r .•'atis- 
factonly unswerrd. AH Ihut tan bo ^..!d of 
him i» that he i.s an unknown Hebrt w' 
the son of an e<|ually unknown Jak» n, ai.d 
that lie li^ed a:t<‘r the time of Ht y.. k ..v:'.. 
l.emuel, liktj A’.rur, is unknown, li ewu 
uncertain whether he i> to be rt gaj.Wd a 
real personage, or wht'tiier tue o is 

meiely hyuibohcal. If lJi<‘ jo • bo 
retained it is <iitti<'*uit to Me w o a 
ciu-ifin cun ht: airivxd .d. It i 

a leal tKTHonaifc be have t n u i-r.i go 

iieighl>our-kin'f or ine t Im-j' nf u nun. 
trif>e, titid in this cast; the pi^iV4*tbR ur.jt- 
buUd to him must have ( ome to the If*- 
from a foreign hource, whith i.n hiKb)\ 
probable and contrary to ail wc km*w of the 
people. The Ft o verbs uie frequently fjuotrd 

• alluded to in the New Tc.*.tunicnt, umi tl»o 
caiionicity of ilic }bK*k tioiebv cohJujncd. 
The billowing is a U>i of the ptimipai 
pas'^ages - 

l^v. L IS tUtm. ilt, hr 

Id. 7 PS. 

Ui. 11, lU „ xii. f , € ; 

01 . 1% 

til. M Jm». Iv S 

X. 13 .. 1 Fia. iv, • 
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PllOVINCE. Ill the N. T. we are brought 
into contact with the adminiatrution of the 
provinces of the Homan empire. The laasi- 
ficution of provinces supposed to need military 
control, and therefore placed under the im- 
mediate government of the Caesar, and those 
still belonging theoretically to the republic, 
ana administered by the senate ; and of the 
latter again into jiroconsular and praetorian, 
is recogni>cd, more or less distinctly, in the 
Goi^pels and the Acts. [Proconsul ; Puu- 
cruAiou,] The arparnyoi of Acts xvi. 22 
(“ inugistrates,” A. V.), on the other hand, 
were the dr 4 f/r/irin\ or ]»raelor.s of a Roman 
colony. The right of any llonian citizen to 
appeal from a provincial governor to the 
cini>eror meets us as asserted by Si. Putil 
'.Vets xw. ll). I lithe council of Actsxxv. 12 
rec'.»:»nise the assessors wlio wire ap- 
pniniod to take i^ait in the judicial fuiutioius 
ol the guvernor. 

V.SALMS, HOOK OF. The }>iest nl Ilehiew 
iMuie the Hook is TvhiUun,^ “ Praises.*’ 
Hot in the actual Mi]^rrscriptions of the 
I>>aliii<» I lie Avord ft hilfith is applied only to 
one, Ps. e\iv., Ashich is indeed emphatically 
a piaise-h> run. The I.X.X. entitled them 
'PaAa.n, or P'-alms.’* The Christian Church 
obvioti'-iy re'eei\€'*d the iSalter Iroiii the Jews 
ro.! only j'J a oon>titiu nt pio tioii of llie sacred 
voiiime Ilf Holy Script ure, but also ns the 
httiigicai hymn-book which the .Jewish 
V'hmeh hint vegiilaily UM'd in Iho Temple. 
'I he Ihu.k coni. dlls I .'*0 IValius, and insy be 
diMded iiito five great rlivisions or books, 
wiiuii imivt have been originally formed at 
dideieiil peiiotU, Tins is by vurious further 
ei>nsoU ralams lendered all but certain. 
'1 bus. there is a reinarkuble diifercnee bc- 
tvieen the sevt‘ral Hooks in their Use of the 
ilivine names Jehovah and Klohiin, to desig- 
nate Almighty (1ml. In Hook I. (i.-xli.) the 
former name prevails : it is found 272 times, 
nih> Hlohim occurs but I S times. In Hook II. 
( xlii.-lxxii.), Klohim is found more than five 
us often as Jehovah. In Hook 111. 
(Ixxiii.-Uxxix.h the preponderance of Klohim 
in the earlier i.s balanced by that of Jehovah 
in the latter psalms of the ^ Hook. In 
Hook IV. (xo.-evi.) the name Jebovmh Is ex,- 
clusively employed ; and so also, virtually, in 
UcHik Y. (cvii.-cl.), Elohim btung there found 
imiyin two passages incorporated from earlier 


pnalnia. We find the several groups of psolma 
which form the respective five Books dis« 
tinguished, in great measure, by their super* 
scripiions from each other. Book !• is, by 
the superscriptions, entirely Davidic ; nor do 
wo find in it a trace of any but David’s 
authorship. We may well believe that the 
compilation of the Book was also David’s 
work. Book II. api>cars by the date of it 
latest psalm, Ps. xlvi., to have been com « 
piled in the reign of king Uezekiah. It 
would naturally comprise, 1st, several or 
most of the Levitical psalms anterior to that 
date ; and 2ndly, the remainder of the iisalms 
of David previously uncompiled. To these 
latter the collector, after properly appending 
the single psalm of Solomon, has affixed the 
notice that “ the prayers of David the son of 
Jesse are ended” (Ps. Ixxii. 20) ; evidently 
implying, at least on the primd facie view, 
that no rm)re compositions of the royal 
psalmist remained. How then do w'C find, 
in the later Books 111., IV., V., further 
psalms yet marked with David’s name? The 
name David is used to denote, in other parts 
of Scripture, after the original David’s death, 
the then head of the Davidic family ; and so, 
111 prophecy, the Messiah of the seed of 
Davi<l, who was to sit on David’s throne 
(1 K. xii. 16; llos. iii. 5; Is. Iv. 3; Jer. 
XXX. 9 ; Kz. xxxiv. 23-24). And thus then 
we may explain the meaning of the later 
Davidic superscriptions in the Psalter. The 
jKsalms to w hich they belong were Avritten by 
Uezekiah, by Josiab, by Zerubbabel, or others 
of David’s posterity. The above explanation 
removes all serious difficulty respecting the 
history of the later Hooks of the Psalter. 
Book 111., the interest of wTiich centres in 
the limes of liczekiah, stretches out, by its 
Iasi lAvo jisulms, to the reign of Manassch ; it 
was probably compiled in the reign of Josiah. 
Hoi)k IV. contains the remainder of the 
psalms up to the <hite of the Captivity; 
Book V. the Psalms of the Return. There is 
nothing to ilLstinguish these two Books from 
each other in respect of outAvard decoration 
or arrangement, and they may have been 
compiled together in the days of Nehemiah. — 
CoHfie^tioH of t/ui Psalms with the Israelitish 
history, — The psalm of Moses, Ps. xc., vrhich 
is ill ]>olnt of actual date the earliest, faith- 
fully reflects the long, Aveary wanderings, the 
multiplied proA^ocations, and the consequent 
punishments of the Avilderness. It is, how- 
t»vcr, Avith David that Israelitish psalmody 
may be said virtually to commence. Pre- 
vious mastery over his harp had probably 
aireuily prepai*ed the way for his future 
strains, when the anointing oil of Samuel 
descended upon him, and he began ta drink 
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In spedil meaftiire, fropi that day forward, of 
tho Spirit of the Lor^ It was then that, 
rlctorloosat home over the myatcrions melan* 
ohbly of Saul and in the field over the vaunt- 
ing champion of the Philistine hosts, he sang 
how from even bahes and sucklings God had 
ordained strength because of His enemies 
(Ps. viii.). His neat psalms are of a different 
character ; his persecutions at the hands of 
Saul hud commenced. When David’s reign 
has begun, it is still with the most exciting 
incidents of his history, private or public, 
that his psalms are mainly associated. There 
are none to which the period of his reign at 
Hebron can lay exclusive claim. But after 
the conquest of Jerusalem his psalmody 
opened afresh with the solemn removal of 
the ark to Mount Zion; and in Pss. xxiv.* 
xxix., which belong together, we have the 
earliest definite instance of David’s sys- 
tematic composition or arrangement of 
psalms for public use. Even of those psalms 
'Which cannot be referred to any definite oc- 
casion, several reflect the general historical 
circumstances of the times. Thus Ps. ix. is 
atfaanUsgiving for the deliverance of the land 
of Israel from its former heathen oppressors. 
Ps, X, is a prayer for the deliverance of the 
Church from the high-handed oppression 
exercised from within. The succeeding 
psalms dwell on the same theme, the ^drtual 
internal heathenism by which the Church of 
God was weighed down. So that there re- 
main very few, e. Pss. xv.-xvii., xix., 
xxxii. (with its choral appendage xxiii.), 
xxxvii., of which some historical account 
may not be given. A season of repose near 
the close of his reign induced Daviil to com- 
pose his grand personal thanksgiving for the 
deliverances of his whole life, P«. xviii. ; the 
date of which is approximately determined 
by the place at which it is inserted in the 
history (2 8am. xxii.). It was probably at 
this period that he finally arrangc'ti for the 
sanctuary-service that collection of his psalms 
irhich now constitutes the First Book of the 
Psalter. The course of David’s reign was 
not, however, as yet complete. The solemn 
assembly convened by him for the dedication 
of the materials of the fut*ire Temple (1 Chr. 
xx%'lii« xxi.x.) would naturally call forth a 
renewal of Jiis best efforts to glorify the God 
of Israel in psalms; and to this occasion wc 
doubtless owe the great festal hymns Pss. 
lxT.-lxvii., Ixviii., containing a large review 
of the past hiatory^^ present position, and pro- 
apecUve glories of God’s chosen }ieople. The 
supplications of Ps. Ixix. suit best with the 
renewed distress occasioned by the sedition of 
Adcmijah. Ps. Ixxi., to whloh Ps. Ixx., a 
fragmeii* of a fiMiner psalm, is introduotc^. 


forms David*! porting strain. Yet that the 
psalmody of Israel may not seem finally to 
terminate with him, the glories of the future 
are forthwith anticipated by his eon in Ps. 
Ixxii. For a time the single psalm of Solomon 
remained the only addition to those of David, 
If, however, religious psalmody were to re- 
vive, somewhat might be not unreasonably 
anticipated fl'om the great assembly of King 
Asa (2 Chr. xv.) ; and Ps. 1. suits so exactly 
with the circumstances of that occasion, that 
it may well be assigned to it. The great 
prophetical ode Ps. xlv. connects itself most 
readily with the splendours of Jehoshaphat’s 
reign. And after that psalmody had thus 
definitely revived, there would be no reason 
why it should not thenceforward manife.Ht 
Itself in seasons of anxiety, as w’ell as of fes- 
tivity and thanksgiving, lienee Ps. xHx. 
Yet the psalms of this period flow but 
sparingly. Pss. xHi.-xIiv., IxXiv., are best 
assigned to the reign of Ahax. The reign of 
llexckiah is naturally rich in psalmody. 
Pss. xlvi., Ixxiii., Ixxv., Ixxvi., connect 
themselves with the resistance to the supre- 
macy of the Assyrians and the divine destruc- 
tion of their host. We arc now brought to a 
series of psalms of peculiar interest, springing 
out of the political and religious history of 
the separated ten tribes. In date of {ictual 
composition they commence b^'fore the times 
of Hexekiah. The earliest is probably Ps. 
Ixxx., a supplication for the Isracliti^h i>cople 
at the time of the Syrian oppression. All 
these psalms (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.) are referred by 
their superscriptions to the Levite singers, 
and thus b^ar witness to the efTorts of the 
Iwcvites to reconcile the two brunches of 
the chosen nation. The capti vxty of M anasseh 
himself proved to he but temporary ; but the 
sentence which his sins had provoked upon 
I Judah and Jerusalem still remained to be 
executed, and precluded the hoyK? that Ood’s 
salvation could be revealed till after such an 
outpouring of His judgments as the nation 
nev'cr yet had known. Labour anti sorrow 
must be the lot of the present generation ; 
through these mercy might occasionally gleam, 
but the glory wdxleh was eventually to be 
manifested must be for posterity atone. The 
psalms of Book IV. bear generally the im- 
press of this feeling, Wc pass to Book V, 
Ps. evil, is the opening psalm of the return, 
sung probably at the first Feast of Taber 
nacles (Ear. ill,). The etisuing Davtdlc 
psalms may^cdl bd ascribed to fiicirtibbabel. 
We here over the qvuRttUofis oenhosted 
with Ps. em* $ a dln^y 
racter belongs to Pus. exx.^xxiv«,^S|yiM fn 
our A. V, <*Boiig»of Degtees.** 
dence refsrf these to ia»e period when the 
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Jews under Nehezniah were, in the Tciy face 
of the enemy, repairing the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and the title mny well signify ** Songs 
of gedngs up upon the walls,’* the psalms 
being, from their brevity, well adapted to be 
sung by the workmen and guards while en- 
gaged in their respective duties. Of somc- 
wliat earlier date, it maybe, are Ps. cxxxvii. 
and the ensuing Davidic psalms. Of these, 
Ps. cxxxix. is a psalm of the new birth of 
Israel, from the womb of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, to a life of righteousness ; Pss. cxl.- 
cxliii. may be a picture of the trials to which 
the unrestored exiles were still exposed in 
the realms of the Gentiles. Henceforward, 
as we approach the close of the Psalter, its 
strains rise in cheerfulness ; and it fittingly 
terminates with Pss, cxlvii.-cl., which were 
probably sung on the occasion of the thanks- 
giving procession of Nch. xii., after the re- 
building of the walls of Jerusalem had been 
completed. 

PSALTEllY, was a stringed instrument of 
music to accompany the voice. The Hebrew 
ft e belt or nebrl, is so rendered in the A. V. in 
all passages where it occurs, except in Is. v. 
12, xiv. 11, xxii. 24 marg. ; Am. v. 23, vi. 
5, where it is translated viot. The ancient 
viol was a six -stringed guitar. In the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms, the 
Hebrew w’ord is rendered “lute.” This in- 
strument resembled th.c guitar, but was su- 
perior in tone, being larger, and having a 
convex back, somewbat like the vertical 
section of a gourd, or more nearly resembling 
that of a pear. These three instruments, the 
psaltery or sautry, the viol, and tuc lute, are 
frequently associated in the old Knglish poets, 
ami were clearly instruments resembling 
<‘ach other, though still different. The Greek 
Psatierinm (tftoArrjpioy) from which our word 
if* derived, denotes an instrument played with 
the lingers instead of a plectrum or quill, the 
verb bring used of twanging the bow-string. 
It is impossible to say positively with what 
Instrument the ttt^bt'/ of the Hebrew exactly 
corresponded. Prom the fact that nefte/ in 
Hebrew also signiHea a wine-bottle or skin, it 
has lH»en conjeetwix'd that the term when 
applied to a musical instrument denotes a 
kind of bagpipe. The psalteries of David 
M'cie made of cypress (2 Sam. vi, 6), those of 
Solomon of algum or almug-trecs (2 Chr. ix. 
11). Among the instruments of the band 
which played before Ncbuchadneaaar’s golden 
image on the plains of Pufa, wo again meet 
with the psaltery (Pan, IH* 6| 1ft ; pJsee- 
11^}* The Ohahleft word appears to he Bierely 
# thin Greek pBmrhsm* 

wid 1, “The 

(I >taoe< iiL fth; S Vaee. 


It* 4ft; oomp. Polyb. t. 61), a courtier who 
possessed great influence with Antiochns 
Epiphanes. lie was induced by a bribe to sup- 
port the cause of Menelaus (2 Macc. ir. 4ft- 
50). Ptolemy took part in the great expedi- 
tion which Lysias organized against Jndas 
(1 Mace. iii. 88).— 2. The son of Agesnrohus, 
a Mcgalopolitan, surnamed Macron (2 Macc. 
X. 12), who was governor of Cyprus during 
the minority of Ptolemy Philomctor. Ho af- 
terwards deserted the Egyptian service to join 
Autioebus Epiphanes. He stood high in the 
favour of Antioebna, and received from him 
the government of Phoenicia and Ccele-Syria 
(2 Macc. vill. 8, x. 11, 12). On the accession 
of Antiochus Knpator, his conciliatory policy 
towards the Jews brought him into suspicion 
at court. He was deprived of bis govern- 
ment, and in consequence of this disgrace be 
poisoned himself c. b.c. 164 (2 Macc. x. 13). 
— 3. The son of Abubus, who married the 
daughter of Simon the Maccabee. He was a- 
man of great wealth, and being invested with 
the government of the district of Jericho, 
formed the design of usurping the sovereignty 
of Judaea. 

PTOLEMAE'US I. SOTER, the son of 
I.agu8, R Macedonian of low rank, distin- 
guished himself greatly during the campaigns 
of Alexander; at whose death, he secured for 
himself the government of Kg 5 *pt, w'here he 
proceeded at once to lay the foundations of a 
kingdom (b. c. 323). He abdicated in favour 
of his youngest son I’tol. 11. Philadclphus, 
two years before his death, which took place 
in B.c. 283. Ptol, Sotcr is described very 
briefly in Daniel (xi. 5) as one of those who 
should receive part of the empire of Alexander 
when it was “divided toward the four winds 
of heaven.” 
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PTOLEMAE'US II. PIIILADKL'PHUS, 
(b.c. 285-247) the youngest son of Ptol. 1., 
waa made king two years before hia death, to 
oonflrm the Irregular sueoession. The con- 
lliot between Egypt and Syria waa renewed 
during hU reign in consoqnenee of the 
Intrigno of his haU-brother Magaa* «* Ewf in 
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[the kings of Syria and [Antiocbus], and dealt offuinst them and 
joined themselves together [in friend* prevailed*' (Dan. xi. 7). He extended his 
•hip]. Ibr the king's daughter of the south conquests as far as Antioch, and then east* 
[Berenice, the daughter of Ptol. Philadclphus] wards to Babylon, but was recalled to Egypt 
came [as bride] to the king of the north by tidings of seditions which had broken out 
[Antiochus II.], to make an agreement ** (Dan there. His success was brilliant and com* 
xi. 6). In other respects, however, this plete. ** He carried captive into Egypt the 


reign was a critical epoch for the develop 
ment of Judaism, as it was for the intellectual 
history of the ancient world. The liberal 
encouragement which Ptolemy bestowed on 
literature and science gav« hirth to a new 
school of writers and thinkers. The critical 
faculty was called forth in place of the creative, 
and learning in some sense supplied the place 
of original speculation. It was impossible 
that the Jew, who was now become as true a 
citizen of the ^'’orld as the Greek, should 
remain passive in the conflict of opinions. 
It is enough now to observe the greatness of 
the consequences involved in the union of 
Greek language with Jewish thought. From 
this time the Jew was familiarized with the 
great types of Western literature, and in some 
legree aimed at imitating them. An eider 
Philo celebrated Jerusalem in a long hexame- 
ter poem. Another epic poem, on the 
Jews,*' was written by Theodotus. The w’ork 
of AaisTODUi.us on the interpretation of the 
Law was a still more important result nf the 
lombination of the old faith with Greek 
tulture, as forming the groundwork of later 
dlegories. A second time and in a new 
iishion Egypt disciplined a people of <i(k1. 

first impressed upon a nation the firm 
cnity of a family, and then in due time recon- 
nected a matured people with the world fioru 
which it had been called out. 
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PTOLEMAE'US HI. EUEU'GETES (b.c. 
247-222) was the eldest son of Ptol. Pbilad. 
and brother of Berenice the wife of Antiochus 
II. The repudiation and murder of his sister 
furnished him with an occasion for invading 
Syria (c. b.c. 246). He stood up^ a branch 
out of her stoek [sprung from the same 
parents] in his [father's] estate; and set 
himself at [the head of] his army, and came 
the fortresses of the king of the north 


gods [of the conquered nations] %oith their 
molten images, and with their precious vessels 
of silver afid gold" (Dan. xi. 8). This cap- 
ture of sacred trophies earned for the king 
the name Euergetes — ** Benefactor." After 
his return to Egypt (cir. b.c. 243) he suffered 
a great part of the conquered provinces to 
fall again under the power of Scleucus. But 
the attempts which Seleucus made t<j attack 
Egypt terminated disastrously to himself. 
He first collected a fleet which was almost 
totally destroyed by a storm ; and then, as if 
by some judicial infatuation, “ he came against 
the realm of the king of the south, and [being 
defeated] returned to his own land [to 
Antioch] ** (Dan. xi. 0 ; Justin xxvii. 2), 
After this Ptolemy “ desUtvd some years from. 
[attacking] the king of the north" (Dan. xi. 8). 
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PTOLEMAK’DS IV. "mLOP’ATf)K u r , 
222-205). After the flcuth of Ploi. l.ueigctrM 
theline (}( the Ptolemies rapi<i:y .lU-d. 

Ptol. Phiiopator, his eide.st son, wln> .'-sj' - 
ciHsled him, wa’> to the hi;^l degree 
4*ffririinaU\ uml ficbased. But e\t4*: n.iLh ias 
kingdom rctairuHl its arid - 

ami when eii^ uiuKtafices forersi him in ru 'aou, 
Ptolemy himwlf showed ability nt,i unwmtliy 
of his race. The description of the campaign 
if Haphia (b.c. 217) in the Bo^ik of 
gives a vivid description of bi« characur 
"The sons of Scleucus [Sedeucus rcrautins and 
Antiochus the <ireut] were stirred up^ aytd 
setnhled n multitude of great forces; and nm 
of them [Antiochus} cnouf and *nrrJtow4'd anti 
passed through [even to PchiMiurn ; Polyh, v. 
62]; and he returned [from Hebnuda, to 
which 'he had retired during a faithiesK truce : 
Polyb. V, 66] ; and they [AnUoChus and 
Ptolemy] were stirred up [in war] even to his 
[Antiochus*] fortress. And tko king of the 
south [Ptol. Phiiopator] was tmwed with 
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chohr^ and tame forth and fought with him 
[at Raphia] ; and he set forth «• great 
maltiUt^ : and the multitude was given into 
his hand [to lead to battle] ; and the multU 
tnde raised itself [proudly for the conflict], 
and his heart was lifted upt and he east down 
ten thousands (cf. Polyb. v. 86} ; but he was 
not vigorous ** [to reap the fruits of his vic- 
tory] (Dan. xi. 10-12 ; cf, 3 Macc. i. 1-5). 
After this decisive success Ptol. Phllopator 
visited the neig-hbouring cities of Syria, and 
among others Jerii'«alcm. After offering 
sacrifices of thanksgiving in the Temple he 
attempted to enter tlie sanctuary. A sudden 
paralysis hindered his design ; but when he 
returned to Alexandria he determined to in- 
flict on the Alexandrine Jews the vengeance 
for his disapi)ointmcnt. He was succeeded 
by his only child, Ptol. V. Epiphanes, who 
was lit the time only four or five years old. 



Ptoluinaeoi IV. 


PTOLEMAll'US V. KPIPirANEft (b.c. 
205-181). 'i'he reign of Ptol. Kpiphaiies was 
a critii al epoch in the histt)ry of the Jews. 
The rivalry helween the Syrian and Egyptian 
parties, which had for some time divided the 
p*‘t>ple, came to an open rupture in the strug- 
gles which marked his minority. In the 
MiioUg language of Daniel, “ The robbers of 
r/if’ fteopli' t'xaUt’d themselves to establish the 
ii.ufifi"* (I)iin. xi. I I), The accession of 
I’toh niy and the confusion of a <lisputcd 
n geiicy furnished a favourable opportunity 
foi foreign invasion. ** Mang stood up 
against the ling of /Ae A ” under Antio- 
chus the (fre.Ht and Philip III. of Macedonia, 
who formed a league for the dismemberment 
of his kingdmn. So the king of the north 
[Antioehusj rume^ and east up a mount, and 
tmk the most fenced city [Sidon], and the 
QM’ms of the south did not withstand” [at 
Paneas, i*.c. 108] (Dan. xl. 14, 15). Tho 
Kfiimins interfered, and in order to retain tho 
provinces of Ooele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Judaea, Antiochus ” gave him [Ptolemy, his 
daughter Cleopatra] a yowxg maiden” [as his 
.belrotbed wife] (Dan. xi. 17), But in the 
end his imlicy only partially succeeded. 
After the marriage of Ptolemy and Cleopatra 


was consummated (b.c. 193], Cleopatra dit. 
” not stand on his side,” but supported her 
husband in maintaining the alliance with 
Romo. The disputed pr evinces, however, 
remained in the possession of Antiochus ; 
and Ptolemy was poisoned at the time when 
he was preparing an expedition to recover 
them fiom Selcuctis, the unworthy successor 
of Antiochus. 



PTOl.EMAE'US VI. PIIILOME'TOR (b.c. 
181-145). On the death of Ptol. Epiphanes, 
his wife Cleopatra held the regency for her 
young son, Ptol. Philometor, and preserved 
peace with Syria till she died, b.c. 173. The 
government then fell into unworthy hands, 
and an attempt was made to recover Syria 
(confip. 2 Macc. iv. 21). Antiochus Epiphanes 
seems to have made the claim a pretext for 
invading Egypt. The generals of Ptolemy 
w'ere defeated near Pelusium, probably at the 
close of B.o. 171 (1 Macc. i. 16 ft .) ; and in 
the next year Antiochus, having sccui*cd the 
person of the young king, reduced almost the 
wdiolc of Egypt (comp. -2 Macc. v. 1). Mean- 
while Ptol. Euergetes II., the younger brother 
of Ptol. Philometor, assumed the supreme 
l>owcr at Alexandria ; and Antiochus, under 
the pretext of recovering tho crown for 
Philometor, besieged Alexandria in b.c. 169. 
By this time, how'cver, his selfish designs 
wore apparent : the brothers were reconciled, 
and Antiochus was obliged to acquiesce for 
the time in tho arrangement which they 
made. But while doing so he prepared for 
another invasion of Egypt, and was already 
approaching Alexandria, when he was met 
by the Roman embassy led by C. Popillius 
Laenas, who, in the name of the Roman 
senate, Insisted on his immediate retreat (b.c. 
168,) a command which the late victory at 
Pydiia made it impo^fible to disobey. These 
campaigns, which are intimately connected 
with tho visits of Antiochus to Jerusalem In 
B.o. liO, 168, are briefly desoribed in Dan. 
xi. 25-30. .Aftpr the discomfiture of Antio* 
ebus, Philometor was for some time oeciipkd 
In resisting the ambitious designs of his 
brother, who made two attempts to add 
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Csrpitis to thb kingdom of Cyrene^ whieh ms 
allottod to him. RaTing eiTectnally put 
down these attempts^ he turned his attention 
again to Syria. During the brief reign of 
Antiochtis Eupator he seems to hare sup- 
ported Philip against the regent Lysias 
(Gomp. 2 Maco. ix. 29). After the murder 
of Eupator by Demetrius Philometor 
espoused the eause of Alexander Balas, the 
rival claimant to the throne, because Deme- 
trius had made an attempt on Cyprus ; and 
when Alexander had defeated and slain his 
rivals he accepted the overtures which he 
made, and gave him his daughter Cleopiitra 
in marriage (a.c. 150; 1 Mocc. x. 51-5S). 
But, according to 1 Macc. xi. 1, 10, &c., the 
alliance was not made in good faith, but only 
as a means towards securing possession of 
Syria. According to others, Alexander him- 
self made a treacherous attempt on the life of 
Ptolemy (comp. 1 Macc. xi. 10), which 
caused him to transfer his support to Deme- 
trius II., to whom also be gave his daughter, 
whom he had taken from Alexander. The 
whole of Syria was quickly subdued, and he 
was crowned at Antioch king of Egypt and 
Asia (1 Maco. xi. 13). Alexander made an 
effort to recover bU crown, but was defeated 
by the forces of Ptolemy and Demetrius, and 
shortly afterwards put to death in Arabia. 
But Ptolemy did not long enjoy bis success, 
lie fell from his horse in the battle, and died 
within a few days (1 Macc. xi. 18). Ptolc- 
maeus Philometor is the last king of Egypt 
who is noticed in Sacred history, and his 
reign was marked also by the erection of the 
Temple at Leontopolis. 



Ptolcrmaoit* V'L 

PTOLEMA'18. [Accnio.j 
'• PUBLICAN. The class designated by 
this word In the N. T. were employctl as col- 
lectors of the Roman revenue. The Homan 
senate farmed the vectiffalia (direct taxes) 
and the partoria (customs) to capitalists who 
undertook to pay a given sum Into the trea- 
sury (in publicum), and so received the name 
of publioani* Contracts of this kind fell 
naturally Into the hands of the cquitcc, as the 
tiehest class of Romans, They appointed 


xtianagers, under whom were the portUcrcCf 
the aetuid eustom-house ot&oers, who exa* 
mined each bale of goods exported or inw 
ported, assessed its value more or leas arbi- 
trarily, wrote out the ticket, and enforced 
payment. The latter were commonly natives 
of the province in which they were stationed, 
as being brought daily into contact with all 
classes of the population. The name pMU 
c€tni was used popularly, and in the N. T. 
exclusively, of the portitores^ The system 
was" essentially a vicious one. The portiiores 
were encouraged in the most vexatious or 
fraudulent exactions, and a remedy was all 
but impossible. They overcharged whenever 
they had an opportunity (Luke iii. 13). They 
brought false charges of smuggling in the 
hope of extorting hush-money (Luke xix. 8). 
They detained and opened letters on mere 
suspicion. It was the basest of all liveli- 
hoods. All this was enough to bring the 
class Into ill-favour everywhere. In Judaea 
and Galilee there were special circumstances 
of aggravation. The employment brought 
out all the besetting vices of the Jewish cha- 
racter. The strong feeling of many Jews as 
to the absolute unlawfulness of paying tri- 
bute at all made matters worse. The 8cribes 
who discussed the question (Matt. xxii. 15), 
for the most part answered it in the negative. 
In addition to their other faults, accordingly, 
the Publicans of the N. T. were regarded as 
traitors and apostates, dcfLIcd by their fre- 
quent intercourse with the heathen, willing 
tools of the oppressor. The class thus prac- 
tically cxccvTimunicated furnished some of the 
earliest disciples both of the Baptist and of 
Our Lord. The position of Zacchaeus as a 

chief among the publicans^* (Luke xix. 2), 
iropUi^is a gradation of some kind among the 
persona thus cmpicyed. 

PUB'LIUS, the chief man — probably the 
governor — of MeHta, who receiv^ and lodgtnl 
St. Paul and his companions on the occaniou 
of their being shipwrecked off that island 
(Acts xxvUL 7). Publius may perhaps have 
been the delegate of the Roman pnR^tDr 
Sicily to whose jortsdktion Melita or Malta 
belonged. 

PU'DENS, a Christian friend of Timothy 
at Rome (2 Tim, iv. 21). According to 
legend he was the host of 8t. Peter and 
friend of St. Paul, and wae martyred under 
Nero. 

PUL, a country or nation metitlonM In U* 
Ixvi. 19, It Is spoken of with dletimt na-* 
tlons, and is supjKMed by some to repiresent 
the island Phllao in Egypt, 

FUL, an Assyrian king, and the first 
those monarchs mentioned In Berifiture, He 
made an eapedUton agai^ Meiuibein, king 
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of Israel about b.o. 770 (2 K. xr. 19, 90). 
The Assyrian monuments haye a king, whosi 
name is read very doubtfully as VuUhuh of 
lva4uBh^ at about the period when Pul must 
have reigned. His probable date Is b.o. 900* 
750, while Pul, os we have seen, ruled oyer 
Assyria in b.g. 770. The Hebrew name Pul 
is undoubtedly curtailed ; for no Assyrian 
name consists of a single element. 

PULSE occurs only in the A. V. In Dan. 1. 
12, 16, as the translation of words, the literal 
meaning of which is ** seeds of any kind. 
Probably the term denotes uncooked grain 
of any kind, whether barley, wheat, millet, 
vetches, &c. 

PUNISHMENTS. Punishments are two- 
fold. Capital and Secondary. 1. (A.) Of the 
former kind, the following only are pre* 
scribed by the Law. 1. Stoning ^ which was 
the ordinary mode of execution (Ex. xvii. 4 ; 
Luke XX. 6 ; John x. 81 ; Acts xiv. 5). In 
the case of idolatry, and it may he presumed 
in other cases also, the witnesses, of whom 
there were to bo at least two, were required 
to cast the first stone (Deut.xiii. 9 ; AcU vii. 
58). 2. Hanging is mentioned as a distinct 

punishment (Num. xxv. 4 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 
y). 3. Jiurning^ in pre-Mosaio times, was 

the punishment for unchaslity (Gen. xxxviii. 
24). Under the Law it is ordered in the 
ca.se of H priest’s daughter (Lev. xxi. 9). 4. 

Death hy the sword or spear l« named in the 
Law (Ex. xix, 13, xxxii. 27 ; Num. xxv. 
7): and it occurs frequently in regal and 
post-Babylonian times (t K. ii. 25, 34, xix. 
1 ; 2 Chr. xxi, 4, &c.). 5. Strangfing is 

said by ibe Uabbins to have been regai*ded 
US the most common but least severe of the 
capital punishments, and to have been per- 
formed by iniTncrslng the convict in ||9y or 
mud, and then strangling him by l^loth 
twisted round the neck, (B.) Besides these 
ordinary capital punishments, we read of 
othea'H, either of foreign in tro<l notion or of 
an irregular kind. /Uuong the former, L 
CitrcirixioN is treated elsewljere. 2. Drown* 
ifig^ though not ontered^under the I,aw, was 
practised at Kome, and is said by St. Jerome 
to have been in use among the Jews. 3. 
Sawing amnder or crushing beneath iron 
instruments (2 Sam. xll. 31, and perhaps 
Prov. XX. 26 \ Heh. xl. 37). 4. Bound^ 

in a morfor, or beating to deaths U alluded to 
In Prov, XX vU. 22, but not as a legal punish- 
ment, and eases are doaoribed (2 Mace. rU 
28, 30). 5, attempted in the 

ease of pur l^ord at JNaxarath, and carried 
out in t)iat of oaptives hnom the Edomkes, 

’ and of BU James^iarho is eaid to have bead; 
oaid from ** tile plunMO ** of tha Tamplew 
Ontttuials eaeMted lUr MW wofO Mitled otU 


side the oHy-gates, and heaps of Atones were 
fluflg apon their graves (Josh. vii. 25, '26 ; 
2 Bm. xviU. 17; Jer. xxU. 19).— II. 0/ 
seeandaty punishments among the Jews the 
original principles were, 1. Metaiiationf ** eye 
for eye,” dco. (Ex. xxi. 24, 25). 2. Com* 

pensation, identical (restitution), or analo- 
gous ; payment for loss of time or of power 
(Ex. xxi. 18-36 ; Lev. xxiv. 18-21 ; Deut. 
xix. 21). Slander against a wife’s honour 
was to be compensated to her parents by a 
fine of 100 shekels, and the truducer him- 
self to be punished with stripes (Deut. xxii. 
18, 19). 8. Stripes, whose number was not 

to exceed forty (Deut. xxv. 3) ; whence the 
Jews took care not to exceed thirty-nine (2 
Cor. xi. 24;. 4. Scourging with thorns is 

mentioned Judg. vili. 16. The stocks are 
mentioned Jer. xx. 2 ; passing through fire, 
2 Sam. xii. 31 ; mutilation, Judg. i. 6 ; 2 
Macc. vii. 4 ; and see 2 Sam. iv. 12; pluck* 
ing out hair, Ts. 1. 6 ; in later times, impri* 
sonment, and ootfiscalion or exile. Ear. vii. 
26; Jer. xxxvii. 15, xxxviii. 6; Acts iv. 8, 
V. 18. xii. 4. 

PUN 'ON, one of the halting-places of the 
Israelite host during the last portion of the 
Wandering (Num. xxxiii. 42, 43). By Eu- 
sebius and Jerome it is identified with Phaeno, 
which contained the copper-mines so noto- 
; rious at that period, and was situated between 
Petra and Zoar. 

PUKIFICATION, in its legal and technical 
sense, is applied to the ritual observances 
whereby an Israelite was formally absolved 
from the taint of unclcanness. The essence 
of purification, in all cases, consisted in the 
use of water, whether by way of ablution 
or aspersion; but in the mqfora delicta of 
legal uncleanness, sacrifices of various kinds 
were added, and the ceremonies throughout 
bore an expiatory character. Ablution of 
I the person and of the clotheA was required 
in the cases mentioned In Lev. xv. 18; xl. 
25, 40, XV. IG, 17. In coses of childbirth 
the sacrifice w^as increased to a lamb of the 
first year with a pigeon or turtle-dove (Lev. 
xii. 6). The ceremonies of purification re- 
quired in cases of contact with a corpse or a 
grave are detailed in Num. xix. TLe purifl- 
oation of the leper was a yet more formal 
proceeding, and indicated the highest pitch 
of unoleanness. The rites are described in 
Lev. xiv. 4-32. The necessity of purification 
was extended in the post- Babylonian period 
to a variety of unauthorised cases. Cups^ 
and pote, brosen vessels and couches, were 
washed as^a matter of ritual observance 
(Mark vii. 4). The washing the. hands 
before meals was conducted in a Ibrmsl 
maaMT (Msrk vii* 3}*— What ma)r hate beeh 
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the specific causes of uncleanness in those 
who came up to purify themselves before the 
Passover (John xi. 55), or in those who had 
taken upon themselves the Nazarite’s vow 
(Acts xxi. 24, 26) we are not informed. — In 
conclusion it may be observed, that the dis- 
tinctive feature in the Mosaic rites of purifi- 
cation is their expiatory character. The idea 
of uncleanness was not peculiar to the Jew 
But with all other nations simple "ablution 
sufficed ; no sacrifices were demanded. The 
Jew alone was taught by the use of expiatory 
offerings to dis^'ern to its full extent the con- 
nexion between the outward sign and the 
nward fount of impurity. 

PURIM (Lofa)f the annual festival insti- 
tuted to commemorate the preservation of 
the Jews in Persia from the massacre with 
which they were threatened through the ma- 
chinations of Haman (K^th. ix.). It was 
probably called Purim by the Jews in irony. 
Their great enemy Haman appears to have 
been very superstitious, and much given to 
casting lots (Esth. iii. 7). They gave the 
name Purim, or ** Lots,” to the commemora- 
tive festival, because he had thrown lots to 
ascertain what day would be auspicious for 
him to carry into effect the bloody decree 
which the king had Issued at his instance 
(Esth. ix, 24). The festival lasted two days, 
and was regularly observed on the 14 th and 
15th of Adar. According to modern custom, as 


PURSE. The Hebrews, when on a jour- 
ney, were provided with a bag, in which 
they oarried their money (Gen. xlii. 35 ; 
Prov. i. 14, vii. 20 ; Is. xlvi, 6), and, if they 
were merchants, also their weights (Deut. 
X7’.. IS ; Mic. vi. 11), This bag is described 
in the N. T. by the terms fia\dvTtov (Luke x. 
4, xii. 33, xxii. 35, 36), and yXiacraotcofiop 
(John xii. G, xiii. 29). The girdle klso served 
as a purse (Matt. x. 9 ; Mark vi. 8). Ladles 
wore ornamental purses (Is. iii. 23). 

PUT (1 Chr. i. 8 ; Nah. iii. 9) [Phut.] 
PUTE'OLI, the great landing-place of tra- 
vellers to Italy from the Levant, and the 
harbour to which the Alexandrian corn-ships 
brought their cargoes (Acts xxvii. 13). The 
celebrated bay which is now “ the bay of 
Naples,” was then called “ Sinus Putcolanus.” 
The city was at the north-eastern angle of the 
bay. The name Puteoli arose from the strong 
mineral springs which are characteristic of 
the place. It is now a fourth-rate Italian 
town, still retaining the name of Fozzuoiu 
PU'TIEL. One of the daughters of Putiel 
was wife of Eleazar the son of Aaron, and 
mother of Phinehas (Ex. vi. 25). 

PYGAIIG occurs (Deut. xiv. 5) in the list 
of clean animals as the rendering of the Hcb. 
dtskSn, the name apparently of some species 
of antelope, though it is by no means eil^y to 
identify it. 


soon as tba stars begin to appear, when the 
14th of the month has commenced, candles 
are lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the 
people assemble in the synagogue. After a 
short prayer and thanksgiving, the reading 
of the Book of Esther commences. The book 
U written in a peculiar nvanner, on a roli 
called “the Roll” {Megillah), When the 
reader comes to the name of Ilaiiiiin, the con- 
gregation cry out, ” May his name be blotted 
out,” or ** Let the name of tlie ungoiUy 

WTLen iKe Xfogillafi is road t!i rough, I 
the whole congregation exclaim, “ Cursed bo I 
. Haman; blessed be Mordeeui ; cursed be 

Zomh (th6 wife of Hnmac); hhufiod ho 
Esther cursed be all idolaters ; blessed be 
all Israelites, and blessed be Harbonah who 
hanged Haman.** In the morning service in 
the synagogue, on the 14th, after the prayers, 
Che passage is read from the l.aw (Ex. xvil. 
8-16) which relates the destruction of the 
Amalekites, the people of Agag (1 Sum. xv. 
8), the supposed ancestor of Haman (Esth. 
Iii. 1). The Megillah is then read again in 
the same manner. The 14th of Adar, as the 
very day of the deliverance of the Jews, is 
more eolemnly kept than the 13th ; but when 
the aerrioe in the synagogue is over all give 
theaunivee up to merrymaking. 


Q uails (Hob. syddlv). There can 

be no doubt that the Ilobrcw 
•“ the Pentateuch (Ex. xvi, 13 ; Num. 

31, 32) and the 105th Ts. {lonotos the cornir 
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quail (Coturnix daotyliaonana). The eapres- 
iion •• as it were two cubits (higrh) upon the 
ftuse of the earth ” (Num. xi. 81) refers pro- 
bably to tht^ height at which the quails flew 
aboTe the ground, in their exhausted con- 
dition from their long flight. As to the enor- 
mous quantities w||^cb the least successful 
Israelite is said to have taken, vix. *‘ten 
homers,*’ In the space of a night and two 
days, there is every reason for believing that 
the ** hopiers ” here spoken of do not denote 
strictly the measure of that name, but simply 
** a heap.” The Israelites would have had 
little difficulty in capturing large quantities 
of these birds, as they are known to arrive at 
places sometimes so completely exhausted by 
theii’ flight*as to be readily taken, not in nets 
only, but by the hand. They “ spread the 
quails round about the camp ; ” this was for 
the purpose of drying them. The Egyptians 
similarly prepared these birds. The expres- 
sion ** quails from the sea” (Num. xi. 81) 
must not be restricted to denote that the 
birds came from the sea as their starting- 
point, but it must be taken to show the direc- 
tion from which they were coming. The 
quails were, iit the time of the event narrated 
in the sacred writings, on their spring journey 
of migration northwards. It is interesting 
to note the time specified, “ It was at even ” 
that they began to arrive ; and they no doubt 
continuc<l to come al. the night. Many ob- 
servers have recorded that the quail migrates 
by night. 

QUAlVTUS, a Christian of Corinth (Horn, 
xvi. 28), said to have been o^'e of the 
Seventy disciples, and afterwards bishop of 
Berytus. 

OUATEllNION, a military term, signifying 
a guard of four soldiers, two of whom were 
altar lied to the person of a prisoner, while 
the other two kept watch outside the door of 

i)/s celt {Aote zUi i]t 

QUKEN. This title ts properly applied to 

the queen-TO other, since \n an OrientaV house- 
hold, it is not the wife but the mother of the 
master who exercises the highest authority. 
Strange as such an arrangpement at first sight 
appears, It is one of the inevitable results of 
polygamy. The extent of the influence of 
the quCen<^motbcr Is well illustrated by the 
narrative of the interview of Solomon and 
Bisihsheba, us given in 1 Jf, U. 10 ff. The 
term is applied to Maaohahi Asa’s mother, 
who was deposed from her dignity in eon- 
sequence of her idolatry (I K« xv. 18; 0 Ghr. 
XT. 16 ) ; to leaebel a« contraoted with Joram 
t% K* X. 18 , “the ehUdren of the king, and 
Ihe iHiildtea of this l hpd to the 

awihisr of Jeholaehin or Jwonloh (Jer. xiii. 

, S emnpM t K. x%\r* 18; Jer. xxix. 8). 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN (Jer. vU. 18, xliv. 
17, 18, 19, 85) is the moon, worshipped as 
Ashtaroth or Astarte, to whom the Hebrew 
women offered cakes in the streets of Jeru- 
salem. 

QUICKS.tNDS, THE, more properly thx 
Syrtis (Acts xxvii. 17), the broad and deep 
bight on the North African coast betweei^„ 
Carthage and Cyrenc. The name is derived.' 
from Seri, an Arabic word for a desert. For 
two reasons this region was an object of 
peculiar dread to the ancient navigators of 
the Mediterranean, partly because of the 
drifting sands and the heat along the shore 
itself, but chiefly on account of the shallows 
and the uncertain currents of water in the 
bay. There were properly two Syrtes: the 
eastern or larger, now called the Oulf of 
Sidra ; and the western or smaller, now the 
Gulf of Cabea. It is the former to which our 
attention is directed in this passage of the 
Acts. 

QUIVER. [Arms, p. 45.] 


R A' AMAH, a son of Cush, and father of 
the Cushite Sheba and Dedan (Gen. x. 
7). The tribe of Raamah became afterwards 
renowned as traders (Ez. xxvii. 22). They 
were settled on the Persian Gulf. 

R.\B'BAIT, a very strong place on the east 
of the Jordan, was the chief city of the Am- 
monites. In five passages (Deut. iii. 11; 
8 Sam. xii. 26, xvii. 27 ; Jer. xlix. 2 ; Ex. 
xxi. 20) it is styled at length Rabbath of 
THE Ammonites, or, ciiii.drek of Ammon * 
but elsewhere (Josh. xiii. 2' i 2 Sam. xi. I, 
xii. 27, 29; 1 Chr. xx. 1 ; Jer. xlix. 3; Ex. 
XXV. 5; Amos i. 14) simply Rabbah. When 
first named it is mentioned as containing the 
bed or sarcophagus of the griant Og (Deut. . 
ii. II). David sent Joab to besiege Rabbah 

'2 Sum, sir i), The dicgQ must hare laetecl 

.wo years. The iiallie!> of the Ammonites 

appear to have formed a main feature of the 
siege (2 Sam. xi. 17, &c.). At the end of 
that time Joah succeeded in capturing a por- 
tion of the place— the “ city of waters,” that 
IB, the lower town, so called from its con- 
taining the perennial stream which rises in 
and still flows through it. But the citadel, 
which rises abruptly on the north side of the 
lower town, a place of very great strength, 
■till remained to be taken ; and the honoui 
of this capture, Joab insists on reserving for 
the king. Shortly after David’s arrival the 
fortress was, taken (2 Sam. xU. 36-81). W'e 
are not told whether the city was dem^lahed, 
or whether David was satisfied with the 
idaughter of Its inmates. In the time of 
Am€i» two centuries and a half later, II had 

$K 
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aguin a ^'wall ” and palaces/* and was still 
the sanctuary of Molech — “the kingr** (Am. 
i. 1 1). So it was also at the date of the in« 
vasion of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlix. 2, 3)« 
when its de|)endent towns are mentioned, 
and when it is named in such terms as imply 
that it was of equal importance with Jeru- 
^em (Ez. xxi. 20). At Rabbah, no doubt 
'Baalis, king of the Ammonites (Jcr. xl. 14), 
held such court as he could muster ; and 
within its walls was plotted the attack of 
Ishmael, which cost Gcdaliah his life, and 
drove Jeremiah into Egypt. In the period 
between the Old and New Testaments, Rab- 
bath-Ammon appears to have been a place of 
much importance, and the scene of many 
contests. From Ptolemy Philadclphus (b.c. 
285-247) it received the name of PiiinA- 
DELpBiA. It was one of the cities of the 
DecapoUs, and became the seat of a Christian 
bishop. Its ruins, which are considerable, 
are found at Amman, about 22 miles from 
the Jordan. It lies in a valley which is a 
branch, or perhaps the main course, of the 
JFady Zerka, usually identified with the 
Jabbok. The public buildings are said to be 
Roman, except the citadel, which is described 
as of large square stones put together with- 
out cement, and which is probably more 
ancient than the rest. i 

RAB'BATH MOAB. [An.] 

RAB'BI, a title of respect signifying ] 
Master, Teacher, given by the Jews to their 
doctors and teachers, and often addressed to 
our Lord (Matt, xxiii. 7, 8, xxvi. 25,49; 
Mark ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45 ; John i. 39, 50, 
iii. 2, 26, iv. 31, vi. 25, ix. 2, xi. 8). An- 
other form of the title was Rabboni (Mark 
X. 51 ; John xx. 16). The t which is added 
to these titles has been thought to be the 
pronominal affix “ My ; ” but it is to be noted 
that St. John does not translate either of 
these by “Jify Master,” but simply “Master,” 
so that the i would seem to have lost any 
especial significance as a possessive pronoun 
intimating appropriation or endearment, and, 
like the ** my ” in titles of respect among 
ourselves, or in such terms as J/bwseigneur, j 
Afonsieur, to be merely part of the formal j 
address. The title Rabbi is not known to ’ 
have been used before the reign of Herod the 
Great, and is thought to have taken its rise 
about the time of the disputes between the 
rival schools of llillel and Shammai. Rabbi 
was considered a higher title than Rab, and 
Rabbon higher than Rabbi. 

RABBO'NI. [Rabbi.]. 

RAB-MAG (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13), a title 
borne by Nergal-sharezer, probably identical ^ 
with the king, called by the Greeks Nerig- I 
Usaar. [NKROAL-sitAnuzicH.] This king, rs ' 


well as certain other important personagea 
is found to bear the title in the Babylonian 
inscriptions. It is written indeed with a 
somewhat different vocalisation, being read 
as Rahii^Emga. The signification is some- 
what doubtful. Rahu is most certainly 
“ great,” or “ chief;** Igit Mag, or Emga, is 
an obscure term. It has been commonl} 
identified with the word “ Magus,” but this 
identification is very uncertain. 

RAB'SARIS. 1. An officer of the king of 
Assyria sent up with Tartan and Rabshakch 
against Jerusalem in the time of Hezekiab 
(2 K. xviii. 17). — 2. One of the princes of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was present at the 
capture of Jerusalem, b.c. 588 (Jcr. xxxix. 
3, 13). — Rabsaris is probably rather the 
name of an office than of an individual, the 
word signifying chief eunuch. In Dan. i. 3, 
Ashpenaz is called the master of the eunuchs 
(Rab-siirisim). It is not improbable that in 
Jeremiah xxxix. we have not only the title 
of the Rabsaris given, but his name also, 
either Sarsechim (vcr. 3) or (ver. 13) Nebu- 
shasban (worshipper of Nebo, Is. xlvi. 1). 

RAR\SIIAKKIl (2 K. xviii., xix. ; Is. 
xxxvi., xxxvii.), one of the officers of the 
king of Assyria sent against Jerusalem in the 
reign of Ilczckiah. [Hkzf.kiau.] Many 
have imagined, from the familiarity of llah- 
shakeh with Hebrew, that he either ^\as a 
Jewish deserter or an apostate captive of 
Israel, The Imglish version takes Hah- 
shakeh as the name of a person ; but it is more 
probably the name of the officer which he held 
at the coa t, that of chief cupbearer. 

UA*CA, a term of reproach used by the 
Jews of our Saviour’s age (Matt, v, 22), 
derived from the Chaldee rekd, “wmrii.. 
less.” 

RACE. [Gamfs.] 

KA'CIIAB. IfAiiAB the harlot 
i. 5). 

RA'CHEL, the younger of the daughters 
of Laban, the wife of Jacob, an<l mother of 
Joseph and Benjamin. The im idenls of her 
life may be found in Gen. xxix.-xxxiii., 
XNXv. The story of Jacob and Rachel has 
always had a peculiar interest. The henuty 
of Rachel, the deep love with which sh< 
loved by Jacob from their first meeting hy 
the well of Ilarun, when lie showed to her 
the simple courtesies of the desert life, and 
kissed her and told tier ho uas Uebekali’s 
son ; the long servitude with which ho 
patiently served for her, in which the sc'V(‘r. 
years “ seemed to him but a few days, fo» 
the love he had to her;** their marriage at 
last; and the death of Rachel at the Mwy 
time when in giving birth to another son her 
own long-delayed hopes were accomplisheiL 
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and she had become still more endeared to 
her husband ; his deep grief and erer-living 
regrets for her loss (Gen, xlviii. 7) ; these 
things make up a touching tale of personal 
and domestic history Avhich has kept alive 
the memory of Rachel. Yet from what is 
related to us concerning her character there 
does not seem much to claim any high 
degree of admiration and esteem. The dis- 
content and fretful impatience shown in her 
grief at being for a time childless, moved 
even her fond husband to anger (Gen. xxx. 
1, 2). She api)ears moreover to have shared 
all the duplicity and fahehood of her family. 
See, for instance, KacheTs stoaling her father’s 
images, and the ready dexterity and presence 
of mind with which she concealed her theft 
(Gen. xxxi.). From this incident we may 
also infer that she was not altogether free 
from the superstitions and idolatry which 
prevailed in the land whence Abraham had 
been ca!led (Josh. xxiv. 2, H ). — JiachePs 
tomb . — “ Raelicl died an<l was buried in the 
way to Ephrath, which is Ficthlehem. And 
Jacob pet a pillar iii)on her grave ; that is 
the pillar of llachel’'^ grave unto this day ” 
(Gen. XXXV. 19, 20). Tlic site of llachel’s 
tomb, “ on the way to lletlilehem,” “ a little 
way to come to Ephrath,” “in the border of 
Benjamin,” has never been quo>tioncd. It 
'ilK)ut two miles S. of Jeru>alein, and one 
mile X. of Bethlehem. 

K \ 'GES an important city in north-eastern 
Mf (lia, \\lK‘re that country bordered upon 
l‘arthia. It is not mentioned in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but occurs frccpiently in Hic Book 
of Tobil (i. II, V. 5, vi. 10 and 12, &c.), and 
twice in .ludith (i. 5 and 15). Its ruins, 
ptill known by the name of A'/o//, lie about 
five miles .S.Ik *>f Tcln'ran. 

UAti'UET., (»r REU'Kl.. 1. Probably the 
same as Jet In o, [Ji niuo.]— S. A jiioiis Jew 
of “ Kebatane, a eiiy of .Aledia,” father of 
Sai a, the wife i){' Tobias (Tob. iii. 7, 17, &c.). 

KA'IIAB, or BA'tRlAB, a celebrated 
woman of Jericho, who received the spies 
Kent by Jo.-'bua to spy out Uio land, hid 
them in her house from the pursuit of her 
countrymen, was saved with all her family 
when the Israelites sacked the city ; and 
bet arne the wife of Salmon, and the anccs- 
tre*;s of the Messiah (Josh. ii. 1 ; Matt. i. 5). 
She was a “harlot,” and probably combined 
the trade, of lodging-keeper for wayfaring 
men. Slu' seems also to have been engaged 
in the m.inufaeturo of linen and the art of 
dyeing, for which the rhocuicians were early 
fajnous ; since we find the flat roof of her 
house covered w'ith stalkft"‘-of flax pin there 
to dry, and a stock of scarlet or crimson line 
her house. Her houtie was situated on 


the wall, probably near the town gate, so ai 
to be convenient for persons coming in and 
going out of the city. Wo may conjecture 
that Rabab therefore had been well informed 
with regard to the events of the Kxodus. 
But, however this may be, it Is certain, on 
the authority of St. Matthew, that Rahab 
became the mother of the line from which 
sprung David, and eventually Christ ; for 
that the Rachib mentioned by St. Matthew 
is Rahab the harlot, is as certain as that 
David in the genealogy is the same person as 
David in the books of Samuel. The attempts 
that have been made to prove Rachab dif- 
ferent from Rahab, in order to get out of the 
chronolopcal difficulty, are singularly absurd. 
We may also di.smiss, as inconsistent with 
truth, the attempt to clear her character of 
I stain by .saying that she was only an inn- 
keeper, and not a harlot ; but it is very 
possible that to a woman of her country and 
religion such a calling may have implied a 
far less deviation from the standard of moral- 
ity than it docs with us, and moreover, that 
with a purer faith she seems to have entered 
upon a pure life. The author of the Epistle 
to the Ilebrew'8 tells us that “ by faith the 
harlot Ualiab perished not with them that 
believed not, when she had received the spies 
with peace” (Ileb. xi. 31); and St. James 
fortifies his doctrine of justification by works, 
by asking, “ Was not Rahab the harlot 
justified by works, when she had received 
the messengers, and had sent them out an- 
other way?” (James ii. 25). 

R.V'IIAB, a poetical name of Egypt (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 10; Is. li. 9), signifying “fierceness, 
insolence, i>ride.” 

RAIN. In the Bible Early Rain signifies 
the rains of the autumn (Deut. xi. 14; Jer 
V. 21) ; also march (Joel ii. 23); and Latter 
Rain, the rain of spring (Prov. xvi. 15 ; Job 
xxix. 23; Jer. iii. 3; llos. vi. 3; Joel ii. 

I 23; Zeeb. x. 1). The early and latter rains 
are mentioned together (Deut. xi. 14 ; Jer. 

V. 24 ; Joel ii. 23 ; llos. vi. S ; James v. 7). 

In a country com])rising so many varieties of 
elevation as Palestine, there must of necessity 
occur corresponding varieties of climate. 
For six months in the year no rain falls, and 
tho harvests arc gathered in without any of 
the anxiety wdth which we are so Tamiliar 
lest the work be interrupted by unseasonable 
storms. Tlicre arc, however, very consider- 
able, and perhaps more than compensating, 
disadvantages occasioned by this long ab- 
sence of rain ; tl^e whole land becomes dry, 
parched, and tirown, the cisterns are empty, 
the springs and fountains, fail, and the 
autumnal rains are eagerly looked for, tc 
pvfy^re the earth for the reception of the 
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■eed. These, the early rains, commence 
about the latter end of October 9 r beginning 
of NoTerober, in Lebanon a month earlier ; 
not suddenly but by degrees ; the husband* 
man has thus the opportunity of sowing his 
fields of wheat and barley. The rains come 
mostly fh>m the west or south-west (Luke 
xii. 64), continuing for two or three days at 
a time, and falling chiefly during the night ; 
the wind then shifti) round to the north or 
east, and several days of fine weather suc- 
ceed (Prov, Tcxv. 23). During the months 
of November and December the rains con- 
tinue to fall heavily, but at intervals ; after- 
wards they return, only at longer intervals, 
and are less heavy ; but at no period during 
the winter do they entirely cease. January 
and February are the coldest months, and 
snow falls, sometimes to the depth of a foot 
or more, at Jerusalem, but it does not lie 
long; it is very seldom seen along the coast 
and in the low plains. Rain continues to 
fall more or less during the month of March ; 
it iJi very rare in April, and even in Lebanon 
the showers that occur arc generally light. 
In the valley of the Jordan the barley har- 
vest begins as early as the middle of April, 
and the wheat a fortnight later ; in Lebanon 
the grain is seldom ripe before the middle of 
June. With respect to the distinction be- 
tween the early and the latter rains, Robin- 
son observes that there are not at the present 
day “ any particular periods of rain or suc- 
cession of showers, which might be regarded 
as distinct rainy seasons. 'I’he whole period 
from October to March now constitutes only 
one continued season of rain without any 
regularly intervening term of prolonged fine 
weather. Unless, therefore, there has been 
some change in the climate, the early and 
the latter rains for which the hu>\bandman 
waited with longing, seem rather to have 
implied the first showers of autumn which 
revived the parched and thirsty soil, and 
preiiared It for the seed ; and the later 
showers of spring, which continued to re- 
fresh and forward both the ripening crops 
and the vernal products of the fields (James 
v, 7 ; Prov. xvi, 15).” 

^lAIXBOW. The token of the covenant 
whiifil Ood made with Noah when he came 
forth frfim the ark; that the w’aters should 
no more become a flood to destroy all flesh. 
The right interpretation of Gen. ix. 13 seems 
to be that God took the rainbow, w'hiob Lad 
hitherto been but a beautiful object shining 
In the heavens when the sun’s rays ibU on 
falling rain, and consecrated it as the sign of 
Ris love and the witness^ of His promise 
(Ecetus. zim. II )« The figniratiTe and syup**^ . 
bolieal use of the rainbow as as cmblen^f i 


God’s mercy and faithfulness must not be 
passed over. In the wondrous vision shown 
to St. John in the Apocalypse (Rev. iv. 3), It 
is said that ** there was a lainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald : ” amidst the awfhl vision of sur- 
passing glory is seen the symbol of Hope, 
the bright emblem of Mercy and of Love. 

RAISINS. [Vink,] 

RAM, BATTERING, is mentioned in Ez. 
iv. 2, xxi. 22 ; and both references are to 
the battering-rams in use among the As-^sy- 
rians and Babylonians. In attacking the 
walls of a fort or city, the first step appears 
to have been to form an inclined plane or 
bank of earth (comp. Ez. iv. 2, cast a 
mount against it ”), by w'hich the besiegers 
could bring their battering-rams and othci 
engines to the foot of the walls, ‘‘The batter- 
ing-rams,” says Mr. Layard, “were of several 
kinds. Some were joined to moveable towers 
which held warriors and armed men. The 
whole then formed one great temporary 
building, the top of which is represented in 
sculptures as on a level w ith tlie walls, and 
even turrets, of the besieged city. In some 
bas-reliefs the battcring-ram is without 
w'heels : it was then perhaps constructed 
upon the spot, and was not intehded to be 
moved.” 

U.A'MA, Matt. li. 18, referring to Jcr. xxxi. 
15. The original passage alliuh's to a mas- 
sacre of Benjamites or Ephraimites (comp, 
vcr. 9, 18), at the Karnah in Benjamin or in 
Mount Ephraim. I'his is seized by the 
Evangel^t and turned into a touching refer- 
ence to the slaughter of the Innoeents at 
Bethlehem, near to which was (ami i-; the 
sepulchre of Rachel. 

RA’MAII, a word signifying “ a hill,” and 
which in its simple or compound shape ft>rms 
the name of several idaces in the Holy I.and. 
— 1, One of the cities of the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii, 25). Its site is at 
er-Riimj on the elevation wiiich its ancient 
name implies, about five miles from Jeru- 
salem. This imsition is in close agreement 
with the notices of the Bible (Jtitlg. iv. 5, 
xix. 13; 1 K. XV. 17, 21, 22; 2 Clir, xvi, 
1, 6, 6 ; l.s. X. 20 ; J«r. xl. 1, A:c.). Its 
proximity to Gibcah is implied in I Sam. xxu, 
6 ; Ilos. V. 8 ; Kzr. ii. 26 ; Neb. vii. 30 : 
the last two of which passages show also that 
its people returned after the Captivity. The 
Hamah in Neb. xi. 33 occupies a differeiu 
position in the list, and may be a clistinct 
place situated further west, nearer the plain. 
— B. The home of Elktmah, Sampers father 
(I Sam.L 19,B. 11^ the birthplace of Samuel 
hhaaelff hit home Anil restdepce^ 

4ite iiu a. 
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IS, six. 18), and Anally his burial-place 
(xx¥. 1, xxYiii. 3). It is a contracted form 
of Ramatbaih-zophim. All that is directly 
•aid as to its situation is that it was in Mount 
Ephraim (1 Sam. 1. 1), and this would natu- 
rally lead us to seek it in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. But the whole tenor of the 
narrative of the public life of Samuel (in 
connexion with which alone this Rnmah is 
mentioned) is so restricted to the region of 
the tribe of Benjamin, and to the neighbour- 
hood of Gibeah, the residence of Suul, that it 
seems impossible not to look for Samuel’s 
city in the same locality. On the other hand, 
the boundaries of Mount Ephraim are no- 
where distinctly set forth. In the mouth of 
an ancient Hebrew the expression would 
mean that portion of the mountainous dis- 
trict which was at the time of speaking in 
the possession of the tribe of Ephraim. In 
this district, tradition places the residence of 
Samuel on the lofty and remarkable eminence 
of Samwily which rises four miles to the 
N.W. of Jerusalem, and which its height 
(greater than that of Jerusalem itself), its com- 
manding position, and its peculiar shupc,rcndcr 
the mo ft conspicuous object in all the land- 
scapes of that tlistrict, and make the names of 
Kamah and Zopliira exceedingly appropriate to 
it.— 3. One of the nineteen fortiAcd places 
of Naplitali (Josh. xix. 36) named between 
A damn h and Ilazor. It would appear to 
have boon in the mountainous country N.W. 
of the Lake of (jleimesarcth. In this district 
a place bearing the name of Rameh has been 
discovere<i by Dr. llobinson. It livS on the 
main track bet ween Ahka and tbe north end 
of the Sea of (Jalilee, and about eight miles 
K.vS.K. of Unfed. — 4, One of the landmarks 
oti the boumlary (A. V. “coast”) of Asher 
(Jo^h. xix. 29), apparently between Tyre and 
Zidon. Two places of the same name have 
been discovered in the district allotted to 
Asher; the one east of Tyre, and within 
about three miles of it, the other more than 
ten miles off, and south-east of the same city. 
If 1 ‘ithcr of these places represent the Ramah 
in (question, it certainly seems safer to identify 
it \\ ith that nearest to Tyi*e and the sea-coast. 
— 5. By this name in 2 IC. vlii. 29^nd 2 Chr. 
XX ii. 6, only, is designated Ramotu-Gilxai>. 
— 0. A place mentioned in the catalogue of 
those re -inhabited by the Benjamites after 
their return from tne Captivity (Neb. xi. 33). 
It may be tbe Ramah of Benjamin (above, 
No. 1 ) or the Ramah of Samuel, but posi- 
tion in the Ikt (remote from Oeba, Miehmash, 
Bethel, vcr« fl, cbmp. J^ar. seems 

toH»inove it Another west, to the. nmhbour- 
hoo4 of l.od, lladid, i{m,d Ono. I^Wtion 
of modern RdmfsA agrees vony 


this, a town too important and too well placed 
not have existed in the anoient times. 

RA'MATH-LE'Hl, the name bestowed by 
Samson on the scene of his slaughter of the 
thousand Philistines with the Jaw-bone ( Judg. 
XV. 17). “He cast away the Jaw-bone out 
of his hand, and called that place * Ramath- 
lehi,’ ” — as if “ heaving of the Jaw-bone.” 

RA'MATIl-MIZ'PEH. [Ramoth-Gilead.] 

RA'MATH OP THE SOUTH, more ac- 
curately Ramah of the South, one of the 
towns in tbe allotment of Simeon (Josh. xix. 
8), apparent at its extreme south limit. It 
appears from this passage to have been an- 
other name for Baalath-Beer. It is in all 
probability the same place as South Ramoth 
(I Sam. XXX. 27). 

RAMATIIA'IM-ZO'PHIM. (Ramah, 2.] 

RAM'ESES, or RAAM'SES, a city and 
district of Lower Egypt, is Arst mentioned in 
the narrative of the settling by Joseph of his 
fiither and brethren in Egypt, where it is 
related that a possession was given them “ in 
the land of Raineses” (Gen. xlvii. 11). This 
land of Rameses, either corresponds to the 
land of Goshen, or was a district of it, more 
probably the former, as appears from a com- 
parison with a parallel passage (G), The 
name next occurs as that of one of the two 
store-cities built for the Pharaoh who Arst 
oppressed the children of Israel (Ex. i. 11). 
In the narrative of the Exodus it is the start- 
ing-point of the journey (Ex. xii. 37 ; see 
also Num. xxxiii. 3, 5). Raineses seems to 
correspond to the western part of tbe land of 
Goshen, since two full marches, and part at 
least of a third, brought tlie Israelites from 
tills town to the Red Sea ; and the narrative 
appears to indicate a route for the chief part 
directly towards the sea. 

RA'MOTII GIL'EAI), the “heigtts of 
Gilead,” one of the great fastnesses on the 
east of Jordan, and the key to an important 
district, as is evident not only from the direct 
statement of I K. Iv. 13, that it commanded 
the regions of Argob and of the towns of 
Jair, but also from the obstinacy with which 
it was attacked and defended by thu Syrians 
and Jews in the reigns of Ahab and Joram. 
It seems probable that it was identical with 
Kamath-Mizpeh (Josh. xRi. 26), whf^oh again 
there is every reason to oclievo occupied the 
spot on which Jacob had made his covenant 
with Laban. It was the city of refuge for the 
tribe of Gad (Deut, iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 
38). We next encouhter it as the residence 
of one ‘ of Solomon’s commissariat offlloers 
(I K. iv. 13). In the second Syrian war 
Ramoth*Gilead played a conspicuous part. 
During thjB invasidn related in 1 K. aiv. 20, 
or^^some ttthiequent lncur8ion» thia important 
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place had been seized by Benhadad 1. from 
Omri. The incidents of Ahab’s expedition 
are well known. [Ahab. j During Ahuziah’s 
short reign we hear nothing of it, it probably 
remained in possession of the Syrians till the 
suppression of the Moabite rebellion gave 
Joram time to renew the siege, lie was 
more fortunate than Ahab. The town way 
taken by Israel, and held in spite of all the 
efforts of Hazacl (who was now on the throne 
of Damascus) to regain it (2 K. ix. 14). 
Henceforward Itanioth-Ojlead disappears from 
our Tiew. Eusebius and Jerome s|)ecify the 
position of llamoth as 15 miles from Phila- 
delphia (Amman), It may correspond to the 
one bearing the name of JeVad, exactly 
identical with ' the ancient Hebrew Gilead, 
which is four or five miles north of es^Salt. 

RAMS HORNS. [Cornkt ; Jubilek.] 

RAPIl'AEL. “ One of the seven holy 
angels which .... go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One** (Tob. xii. 15). Ac- 
cording to another Jewish tradition, Raphael 
was one of the four angels which stood round 
the throne of God (Michael, Uriel, Clabriel, 
Raphael). In Tobit he appears as the guide 
and counsellor of Tobias. 

RA'PIION, a city of Gilead (1 Macc. v. 37), 
perhtps identical with Raphana, which is 
mentioned by Pliny as one of the cities of 
the Deeapolis. 

RAVEN (Ilcb. *oreb), from a root signify- 
ing “ to be black.** A raven was sent out by 
Noah from the ark to sec whether the ^^uters 
were abated (Gen. viii. 7). Tliis bird was 
not allowed as food by the Mosaic law 
(Lev. xl. 15). Ravens were the means, 
under the Divine command, of supporting the 
prophet Elijah at the brook Cherith (1 K. 
xvii. 4, C). They arc c\j)ressly mentioned 
as instances of God’s protecting love and 
goodness (Job xxxviii. 41, Luke xii, 24, 
Ps. cxlvii. 9). 'i hey arc enumerated w ith 
the owl, the bittern, 6cc,, as niaikiiig the de- 
solation of Edom (Is. xxxiv, 11). “The 
locks of the beloved *’ are compared to the 
glossy blackness of the raven’s plumage 
(Cant. Y* 11)« The raven’s carnivorous 
habits, and especially his readiness to attack 
the eye, are alluded to in Prov. xxx. 17. 
To the fact of the raven being a common bird 
in Palestine, and to its habit of flying rest- 
lessly about in constant search for ^od to 
satisfy its voracious appetite, may perhaps he 
traced the reason for its being selected by our 
Lord and the inspired writers as the especial 
object of Qod’z providing care. The raven 
belongs to the order Inaeasorea, family Cbr- 
vidae. 

RElSA, one of the five kings of the 
Midfftnites slain by the children of Israel in 


their avenging expedition, when Balaam toil 
(Num. xxxi. 8 ; Josh. xiii. 21). 

REBEK'AII, daughter of Bethuel (Gen. 
XX ii. 23) and sister of Laban, married to 
Isaac, her father’s cousin. She is first pre- 
sented to us in the account of the mission of 
EUezer to Padan-aram (Gen. xxiv.), in which 
his interview w'ith Rebekah, her consent and 
marriage are related. For nineteen years she 
was childless : then, after the prayers of 
Isaac and her journey to inquire of the Lord, 
Esau and Jacob were born, and while thi 
younger was more particularly the companion 
and favourite of his mother (xxv. 19-28) the 
elder became a grief of mind to her (xxvi. 35). 
When Isaac was driven by a famine into the 
lawless country ot the Philistines, Robekah’s 
beauty became, as was apprehended, a source 
of danger to her husband. It was probably 
a considerable time afterwards when llebckah 
suggested the deceit that ivas practiscul by 
Jacob on his blind father. She directed and 
aided him in carrying it out, foresaw the 
probable consequence of Esau’s anger, and 
preventc<l it by moving Isaac to send Jacob 
away to Padan-aram (xxvii.) to her own kin- 
dred (xxix. 12). It has been conjectured that 
she died during Jacob’s sojourn in Pt\.dan-aram. 
St. Paul (Kom, ix, 10) r(‘fers to her as being 
made acquainted witli the purpose of God 
regarding her children before they were hoi n. 

KE'CIIAB [rider), 1. (>iie of the two 
ca|)tain8 of bands,” wliom Islibo'^hetU took 
into his service, and wdiocons])ired to murder 
him (2 Sam. iv. 2).- — 2. The father or ancestor 
of Jehunddab (2 K. x. 15, 23; 1 ('hr. ii. 55 ; 
Jer. XXXV. G-19), identified by ."oine wriU i.- 
ivith Ilobab. It was from this Ileelial^ tlmt 
the tribe of the KeclKibitis derived Iheir 
name. Nothing is known of liin personal 
history. In 1 Chr. ii. 55, the Ijou^c of 
Uecliab is iiientified with a MCfion of \ho 
Kenites, wdio came Into C.tnatiu willi tin* 
Israelites and rf’tained their nomadie halnt'. 
It has been inferred from this passage that 
the descendants of lleehab belongeil to a 
branch of the Kenites settled from the tii -d at 
Jabcz in Judah. But it is inoro probable 
that this liassage refers to the l^^c^U^ty occu- 
pied by tlip Kechabites after their return from 
the captivity. The real founder of the tribe 
was Jehonadub, whose history has been given 
elsewhere, [JEHoNAUAfi.] He and his pe<iple 
had all along been worslupi>ers of Jehovah, 
circumcised though not reckoned as belonging 
to Israel, and probably therefore not con* 
sidcririg themsclvcfi bound by the Mosaic law 
and ritual. The worship of Baal was ac- 
cordingly not less offeusivedo them than to the 
Israelites. The luxury and licence of Phoe- 
nician cities threatened the destruction of the 
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limplioity of their nomadic life (Amos li. 7» 8, 
Ti. 3-6). A protest was needed against both 
evils, and as in the case of Elijah, and of th( 
Nazarites of Amos ii. 11, it took the form ol 
asceticism. There was to be a more rigid 
adherence than ever to the old Arab life. 
They were to drink no wine, nor build house, 
nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have 
any. All their days they were to dwell in 
tents, as remembering that they were straitger: 
In the land (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7). This was to 
be the condition of their retaining a distinc 
tribal existence. For two centuries and a 
half they adhered faithfully to this rule. 
The Nabathaeans and Wahabys supply us 
with a striking parallel. The invasion o; 
Judah by Nebuchadnezzar in b.o. 607, drove 
the Kechabites from their tents. Some in- 
ferences may be safely drawn from the facts 
of Jer. xxxv. The names of the Rcchabites 
show that they continued to be worshippers 
of Jehovah. They are already known to the 
prophet. One of them (ver. 3) bears the 
same name. Their rigid Nazaritc life gained 
for them admission into the house of the 
Lord, into one of the chambers assigned to 
priests and Levites, within its precincts. 
Here they arc templed and are proof against 
the temptation. The history of this trial ends 
with a special blessing: “Jonadab, the son 
of lU'chiib, shall not want a man to stand be- 
fore me for ever” (ver. 19). The words “to 
stand before me,” are essentially liturgical. 
The llechabites were solemnly adopted into 
the families of Israel, and were recognised as 
incorporated into tlie tribe of 1 ovi. It re- 
mains for us to see whether there are any 
traces of their after-history in the Biblical or 
later writers. (1.) We have the singular 
heading of the Ps. Ixxi. in the LXX. version, 
indicating that the “ sons of Jonadab ” shared 
the captivity of Israel. (2.) There is the 
significant mention of a sou of Uechab in 
Nell. iii. M, as co-operating with the priests, 
Levit<.‘s, and princes in the restoration of the 
wall of Jornsalcm. (3.) The mention of the 
house of liechab in I Chr. ii, 65, though not 
without difboulty, points, there can be little 
doubt, to the .same conclusion. The Rechab- 
ites have become Scribes. They give them- 
selves to a culling which, at the time of the 
return from Babylon was chiefly if not ex- 
chiMvcly, in the hands of Levites. (4.) The 
aecotini of the martyrdom of James the Just 
given by ILegesippus brings the name of the 
Hechabifes once more before us, and in a 
very strange connexion. While the Scribes 
and Pharisees were stoning hip, *‘onc of 
the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of 
llectiabim, who are mentioned by Jeremiah 
the prophet.” cried out, protesting against 


the crime. We may accept Hegesippus as an 
additional witness to the existence of the 
llechabites as a recognised body up to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, sharing in the ritual 
of the Temple. (6.) Some later notices are 
not without interest. Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th century mentions that near El Jubar 
(= Pumbeditha) be found Jews who were 
named Kechabites. They tilled the ground, 
kept flocks and herds, abstained from wine 
and flesh, and gave tithes to teachers who 
devoted themselves to studying the Law, and 
weeping for Jerusalem. A later traveller, 
Dr. Wolff, gives a yet stranger and more de- 
tailed report. The Jews of Jerusalem and 
Yemen told him that he would find the Rc- 
chabites of Jer. xxxv. living near Mecca. 
When he came near Senaa he came in contact 
with a tribe, the Beni-Khaibr, who identified 
themselves with the sons of Jonadab. With 
one of them, Mousa, Wolff conversed. 

RE'CHABITES. [Rkchab.] 

RECORDER, an officer of high rank in the 
Jewish state, exercising the functions, not 
simply of an annalist, but of chancellor or 
president of the privy council. In David’s 
court the recorder appears among the high 
officers of his household (2 Sam. viii. 16, 
XX. *24 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 15). In Solomon’s, he 
is coupled with the three secretaries, and is 
mentioned last, probably as being their pre- 
sident (1 K. iv. 3 ; comp. 2 K. xviii. 18, 37 ; 

2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

RED SEA. The sea known to us as the 
Red Sea was by the Israelites called “ the 
sea” (Ex. xiv. 2, 9, 16, 21, 28 ; xv. 1, 4, 8, 
10, 19; Josh. xxiv. 6, 7; and many other 
passages) ; and specially “ the sea of silph ” 
Ex. X. 19 ; xiii. 18; xv. 4, 22; xxiii. 31 ; 
Num. xiv. 25 ; &c.). It is also perhaps 
written stiphah in. Num. xxi. 14, rendered ' 
‘ Red Sea ” in A. V. ; and in like manner, in 
Dcut. i. 1, sxlph. This word signifies a sea* 
weed resembHng wool^ and such sca-wced is 
.hrown up abundantly on the shores of the 
Red Sea. The most important change in the 
Red Sen has been the drying up of its northern 
extremity, “ the tongue of the Egyptian Sea.” 
^*116 land about the head of the gulf has risen, 
and that near the Mediterranean become de- 
pressed. The head of the gulf has conse- 
quently retired gradually since tLe Christian 
•ra. Thus the prophecy of Isaiah has been 
\ilflUed (xi. 15, xix. 5) : the tongue of the 
Red Sea has dried up for a distance of at 
'cast 50 miles from its ancient head. The 
kingdom of So.lonion extended as far as the 
Red Sea, upon which he possessed the har- 
bours of Elath and Eziongeber. [Elath; 
EzioNOKBKm.] In reference to the passage ol 
\hc Red Sea by the Israelites it is., necessary 
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nm to endoaTour to ascertain the route oi 
the Israelites before we can attempt to di8< 
eover where they oroseed the sea. The point 
from which they started was Rameses, a place 
. certainly in the Land of Goshen, which we 
identify with the W&di-UTumtyil&U After 
the mention that the people journeyed from 
Rameses to Succoth, and before the account of 
their departure from Succoth, a passage occurs 
which appears to show the first direction of ’th< 
journey, and not a change in the route (Ex 

xiii. 17, 18). At the end of the second day’s 
joumey the camping-place was at Etham ** in 
the edge of the wilderness** (Ex. xiii. 20 
Num. xxxiii. 6). Here the IFd/fi-f-Thmcy/d. 
was probably left, as it is cultivable and ter- 
minates in the desert. The first passage 
relating to the Journey, after the mention of 
the encamping at Etham, is this, stating a 

' command given to^^oses : Speak unto the 
children of Israel, tliat they turn [or ‘re- 
turn *] and encamp [or * that they encamp 
again*] before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, over against Baal-sephon ** (Ex. 

xiv. 2). At the end of the third day’s march, 
for each camping-place seems to mark the 
close of a day’s journey, the Israelites en- 
camped by the sea. The place of this last 
encampment, and that o^ the passage, would 
be not very far from the Perseimlitan monu- 
ment. From Pi-bahiroth the Israelites crossed 
the sea. The only points bearing on geo- 
graphy in the account of this event are that 

, the sea was divided by an east wind, whence 
we may reasonably infer that it was crossed 
from west to east, and that the whole Egyp- 
tian army perished, which shows that it must 
have been some miles broad. On the whole 
we may reasonably suppose about twelve 
miles as the smallest breadth of the sea. A 
^.careful examination of the narrative of the 
passage of the Red Sea is necessary to a right 
understanding of the event. When the 
Israelites had departed, Pharaoh repented 
that he had let them go. The strength of 
Pharaoh’s army is not further specified than 
by the statement that “ be took six hundred 
chosen chariots, and [or ‘ even ’] all the 
chariots of Egypt, and captains over every 
■ one of them** (Ex. xiv. 7). With this army, 
Wdiieh, even if a small one, was mighty in 
comparison* to the Israelite multitude, cn- 
cambered with women, children, and cattle. 
Pharaoh overtook the people ** encamping by 
the sea" (9). When the Israelites saw the 
oppressor’s army they were terrified and mur- 
mured against Moses. Then Moses encou- 
raged them, bidding them see how God would 
save them. It seems from the narrative that 
Moses did not know at this time how the 
p^le would he saved, and spoke only from i 


a heart ftill of faith, for we read, “And ths 
Loan said unto Moses, Wherefore oriest thou 
unto me T speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they go forward ; but lift thou up thy 
rod, and stretch thou out thine hand over the 
sea, and divide it ; and the children of Israel 
shall go on dry [ground] through the midst 
of the sea” (15, 16). That night the two 
armies, the fugitives and the pursuers, were 
encamped near together. Between them was 
the pillar of the cloud, darkness to the Egyp- 
tians and a light to the Israelites. Perhaps 
in the camp of Israel the sounds of the hostile 
camp might be heard on the one hand, and 
on the other, the roaring of the sea. But 
the pillar was a barrier and a sign of deliver- 
ance. The time a as now come for the grea^ 
decisive miracle of the Exodus. “ And Moses 
stretched out his hand over the sca : and the 
Lord caused the sea to go [back] by a strong 
east wind all that night, and made the sea 
dry [land], and the waters were divided. 
And the children of Israel went through the 
midst of the sea upon the dry [ground] ; and 
the waters [were] a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left” (21, 22, 
comp. 29). The narrative distinctly states 
that a path was made through the sea, and 
that the waters were a wall on either hand. 
It was during the night that the Israelites 
crossed, and the Egyptians followed. In the 
morning watch, the last tidrd or fourth of 
the night, or the period before sunrise, Pha- 
raoh’s army was in full pursuit in the divided 
sea, and was there miraculously troubled, so 
that the Egyptians sought to flee (23-23). 
Then was Moses commanded again to stretch 
out his hand, and the sea returned to its 
strength, and overwhelmed the Egyptians, of 
whom not one remained alive (26-28). In a 
later passage some particulars are mentioned 
which arc not distinctly stated in the narrative 
‘n Exodus. The place is indeed a poetical one, 
but its meaning is clear, and we learn from 
,t that at the time of the passage of the sea 
there was a storm of rain with tiiundcr and 
lightning, perhaps accompanied by an earth- 
quake (Ps, Ixxvii. 15-20),'-^The importance 
of this event in Biblical history is shown by 
the manner In which it Is spoken of in the 
books of the'O.T. written in later times. Ii» 
hem it is the chief fact of Jewish history. 

REED. Under this name may be noticed 
;he following ITebrew words : — 1 . ApmAm 
occurs Job xl. 20 (A. V. xU, 2, “ hook^*), xL 
12 (A. V. xlL 20, “caldron**); Ja. i*. 14 
A. V. “rush**), Thb Is mentioned 

also as f^Bgyptlan In a acntenca 

similar lAst, in Is. xix. 15 ; while 

from Ivtii. 5 we learn ilmt it had s pi^ttlnnr 
panicle. There. f»att be 4oab4 that ft dsa 
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notes some aquatic reed-Uke plant* probably 
tbe Phragmitu communis^ which, if it does 
not occur in Palestine and Egypt, Is repre* 
sented by a very closely allied species, via. 
the Artmdo isiaca of Delisle. The drooping 
panicle of this plant will answer well to the 
“ bowing down the head ” of which Isaiah 
speaks. — 2. Oomet translated “ rush ** and 
“ bulrush ” by the A. V., without doubt de- 
notes the celebrated paper-reed of the ancients 
{Papyrus antiqtiorum), which formerly was 
common in some parts of Egypt. The 
Hebrew word is found four times in the 
Bible (Ex. ii. 3 ; Is. xviii. 2, xxxv. 7 ; Job 
viii. 11). The papyrus reed is not now 
found in JEgypt; it grows, however, in Syria. 
Dr. Hooker saw it on the banka of Lake Ti- 
berias, a few miles north of the town. Tbe 
papyrus plant {Papyrus antiquorum) has an 
anghlar stem from 8 to 6 feet high, though 
occasionally it grows to the height of 14 feet; 
it has no leaves ; the flowers arc in very I 
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small spikcIctH, which grow on the thread- 
like flowering branchlcts which form a busby 
crown to each stem. — 3, *Ar6ih is translated 
** paper-rced ” in Is, xix. 7 ; but there is not 
the slightest authority for this rendering of 
the A. V. It probably denotes the open 
grassy hind on the banks of the Nile. — 4, 
Kdneh, the generic -name of a reed of any 
kind ; it occurs in numerous passages of tbe 
O. T., and sometimes denotes the “ stalk ” of 
wheat (Gen. xll. 5, 22), or the “branches” 
of the candlestick (Ex. xxv. and xxxvit.). 
The vrord is variously rendered in the A. V. 
by “ stalk,” “ branch,” “ bone,” “ calamus,” 
“ reed.” Tbe Arundo donax is common on 
the lunks of the Nile, and may perhaps be 
“ the staff of the bruised reed ” to which 
Sennacherib compared the power of Egypt 
(2 K. xviii. 21 ; Ez. xxix. 6, 7). The thick 
stem of this reed may have been used as 
walking-staves by the ancient Orientals; 
perhaps the measuring-reed was this plant ; 
at present the dry culms of this huge grass 
are ir ' much, demand for fishing-rods, te. 
Some kind of ftugrant reed is denoted by 
the word kXngh (Is. xlUi. 24; E». xxviL 
%t 4 Cant, in 14), or more fhlly hy kinik 
see Bz. xxz. 28, or kimi 
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Jer, ▼!. 20; which the A. V. renders ** sweet 
cane,** and calamus.*’ It was of foreign im- 
portation (Jer. vi. 20). It may be represented 
by the lemon grass of India and Arabia. 

REFINEB. The refiner’s art was essen- 
tial to the working of the precious metals. 
It consisted in the separation of the dross 
from the pure ore, which was efTocted by 
reducing the metal to u fluid state by the 
application of heat, and by the aid of sol- 
vents, such as alkali (Is. i. 25) or lead (Jer. 
vi. 29), which, amalgamating with the dross, 
permitted the extraction of the unadulterated 
metal. The instruments required by the re- 
finer were a crucible or furnace, and a bel- 
lows or blow-pipe. The workman sat at his 
work (Mai. iii. 3) ; he was thus better 
enabled to watch the process, and let the 
metal run off at the proper moment. 

REFUGE, CITIES OF. [Citiksof Rkfuok.] 

RE'HOB. 1. The father of Iladadczer 
king of Zobah, whom David smote at the 
Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3, 12). — d. The 
northern limit of the exploration of the spies 
(Num. xiii. 21). It is specified as being “as 
men come unto Hamath,” i.e. at the com- 
mencement of the territory of that name, by 
which in the early books of the Bible the 
great valley of Lebanon seems to be roughly 
designated. This seems to fix the ))osition 
of Rehob as not far from Tell et-Kndy and 
Banias. Inasmuch, however, as Beth-rehob 
is distinctly stated to have been “far from 
Zidon ” (Judg. xviii. 28), it must be a dis- 
tinct place from — 3. one of the towns allotted 
to Asher (Josh. xix. 28).— 4. Asher contained 
another Rehob (Josh. xix. 30} ; but the 
situation of these towns is unknown. 

REIIOBO'AM, son of Solomon, by the Am- 
monite princess Naamah (I K. xiv. 21, 31), 
and his successor (1 K. xi. 43). From the 
earliest period of Jewi-sh history wo per- 
ceive symptoms that the confederation of the 
tribes was but imperfectly cemented. U’he 
powerful Ephraim could never brook a posi- 
tion of Inferiority. When Solomon’s strong 
hand was withdrawn the crisis came. Rcho- 
boam selected Shechem as the place of his 
coronation, probably as an act of concession 
to the Ephraim ites. The people demanded 
a remission of the severe burdens imposed 
by Solombn, and Rchoboam promised them 
an answer in three days, during which time 
he consulted first his father’s counsellors, and 
then the young men ** that were grown up 
with him, and which stood before him.” 
Rejecting the advico of the ciders to con- 
ciliate the people at the beginning of his 
reign, he returned as his reply the frantic 
bravado of his contemporaries. Thereupon | 
rose the formidable song of insurrection, j 


heard once before when the tribes quarrclle<l 
after David’s return from the war with Absa- 
lom. llehoboum sent Adoram or Adonirum 
(1 K. iv. 6 ; 2 Sam. xx. 24) to reduce the 
rebels to reason, but be was stoned to death 
by them ; whereupon the king and his atten- 
dants fled to Jerusalem. Jeroboam was made 
king of the northern tribes. [Jeroboam.] 
On Kohoboam’s return to Jerusalem he as- 
sembled an army of 180,000 men from the 
two faithful tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
in thc'hopc of reconquering Israel. The ex- 
pedition, however, was forbidden by the pro- 
phet Shemaiah (1 K. xii. 24) ; still during 
Kehoboam’s lifetime peaceful relations be- 
tween Israel and Judah w^ere never restored 
(2 Chr. xii. 15 ; 1 K. xiv. 30). Rchoboam 
now occupied himself in strengthening the 
territories which remained to him, by build- 
ing a number of fortresses (2 Chr. xi. 6-10). 
The pure worship of God was maintained in 
Judah. But Rchoboam did not check the 
Introduction of heathen abominations into his 
capital ; the lascivious worship of Ashtorelh 
was allowed to exist by the side of the true 
religion, “ images ’* were set up, and ll»e 
worst immoralities were tolerated (1 K, .viv. 
22-24). These evils were punished and ]>ui 
down by the terrible calamity of an Egyptian 
invasion. In the 5th yt?ar of Uebohoam's 
reign the country was invaded by a host of 
Egyptians and other African nations under 
Shisbak, numbering 1200 chariots, 00,000 
cavalry, and a miscellaneous multitude of 
infantry. The line of fortresses which pro- 
tected Jer* sulem to the \V. and S. w'.is fmeed, 
Jerusalem itself was t«akcn, and Ilehoboam 
had to purchase an ignominious jjcaee by 
delivering up all the treasures with which 
Solomon had adorned the temple and paiace. 
including his goltlcii shields, 200 of the 
larger, and 300 of the smaller size {1 K. 

16, 17), After this great humiliation the 
moral condition of Judah seems to have im- 
proved (2 Clir. xii. 12), and the rest of Ucho- 
bourn’s life to have been unmarked by any 
events of importance. He died jj.c. 058, 
after a reign of 17 years, liaving ascentled 
the throne is.c. 97 5 at the age of 11 (1 K. 
xiv. 21 ; 2 Chr. xii. 13). 

KE*HC)BOTII. X, The third of the soricfl 
of wells dug by Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 22). 2. 

One of the four cities built by Asshur, <ir by 
Nimrod in Asshur, according as this <litficuli 
passage is translated (Gen. x, 11). Nothing 
certain is known of its position.— 3. The city 
of a certain Saul or Shaul, one of the early 
kings of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 37 ; 1 
■Jhr, i. 48). The affix, “ by the river,” flxei 
the situation of Rchoboth as on the Euphrates. 

RISINS, t.s. kidneys, from the XiUtin 
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In the ancient system of physiology the kid- | 
neys were believed to be the seat of desire | 
end longing, which accounts for their often 
being couple<i with the heart (Ps, vll. 9, xxvi. 

2 ; Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10, &c.). 

IIEMAU'AII, the father of Pekah, captain 
of Pekahiah king of Israel, who slew his 
master and usurpcMl his throne (2 K. xv, 25- 
37, xvi. 1, 5 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6 ; Is. vii. 1-9, 
viii. 6). 

UEM'PIIAN (Acts vii. 43) : and CIIIUN 
(Ain. V. 26) have been supposed to be names 
of an idol worshipped by the Israelites in the 
wilderness. Much difficulty has been occa- 
sioned by this corresponding occurrence of 
two names so wholly different in sound. The 
most reasonable opinion seems to be that 
Chiun was a Hebrew or Semitic name, and 
Uemphnn an Egyptian equivalent substituted 
by the LXX. 

IIEPH'AIM. [Giants.] 

KEPll'AIM, THE VALLEY OF. [Giants.] 
IIEPH'IDIM (Kx. xvii. 1, 8; xix. 2). 
The name means “ rests ” or “ stays ; ” the 
place lies in the march of the Israelites from 
I'.gyiil to Sinai. Us site is not certain, but 
it i^ perhaps JParf// Feiran, 

IlKS'EN is mentioned only in Gen. x. 12, 
where it is said to have been one of the cities 
built by Asshur, and to have lain ** between 
Nineveh and Ciilah.’* Assyrian remains of 
some eonsiderable extent are found near the 
modern village of Selamiyeh^ and these per- 
haps represent Resen. 

KE'U, son of Peleg, in the line of Abra- 
ham’s ancestors (Gen. xi. IH, ’19, 20, 21 ; 

I Chr. i. 2:>). 

KEU'llEN {Itehohl a s'oti), Jacob's first- 
born child {(Jen, wix. 32), the son of Lcnh, 
apparently not born till an unusual interval 
luui elapsed after the marriage (31). To 
him, the preservation of JosepliVs life appears 
to have been due. Of the repulsive crime 
winch mars his history, and which turned 
the blessing of his dying father into a curse 
his a<lulterous connexion with Ililhah — we 
know only the fact (Gen. xxxv. 22). At the 
time of the migration into Egypt Reuben’s 
hoTiH were four (Gen. xlvi. 9 ; 1 Chr. v. S). 
The census at Mount Sinai (Num. i. 20, 21, 
if. 11) slxnvs that at the Exodus the numbers 
of the tribe were 40,500 men above tw’cnty 
yours of age, and fit for active warlike ser- 
vice. During the journey through the wil- 
di’rness the position of Reuben was on the 
south side of the Tabernacle. The “ camp ” 
which went under his name was formed of 
'ilia own trlhc, that of Simeon and Gad. The 
ftcubenites, like their relatives and neigh- 
bours on the journey, the Gadites, had main- 
tained through the march to Canaan, the 


ancient calling of their forefathers. Their 
cattle accompanied them in their flight from 
(Ex. xii. 38). It followed naturally 
that when the nation arrived on the open 
downs east of the Jordan, the three tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half of Manassch, 
should prefer a request to their leader to be 
allowed to remain in a place so perfectly 
suited to their requirements. The part 
selected by Reuben hud at that dale the 
special name of “the Mishor,** with refer- 
ence possibly to its evenness. Under its 
modern name of the Belka it is still esteemed 
beyond all others by the Arab sheepmasters. 
Accordingly, when the Reubenites and their 
fellows approach Moses with their request, 
his main objection is that by what they pro- 
pose they will discourage the hearts of the 
children of Israel from going over Jordan 
into the land which Jehovah had given them 
(Num. xxxii. 7). It is only on their under- 
taking to fulfil their part in the conquest of 
the western country, the land of Canaan 
proper, that Moses will consent to their pro- 
posal. From this time it seems as if a bar, 
not only the material one of distance, and of 
the intervening river and mountain wall, 
but ^Iso of difference in feeling and habits, 
gradually grew up between the Eastern and 
Western tribes. Being remote from the cen- 
tral seat of the national government and of 
the national religion, it is not to be wondered 
at that Reuben relinquished the faith of Je- 
hovah. The last historical notice w’hich we 
possess of them, while it records this fact, 

I records also as its natural consequence that 
I the Reubenites and Gadites, and the half- 
I tribe of Manasseh were carried off by Pul 
and Tiglath-Pilescr (1 Chr. v. 26). 

KEU'EL. 1. One of the sons of Esau, by 
his wife Bashemath, sister of Ishmacl (Gen. 
xxxvi. 4, 10, 13, 17 ; 1 Chr. i. 35, 37).— 9. 
One of the nam^s of Moses* father-in-law 
(Ex. ii. 18) ; the same which is given in an- 
other passage of the A. V, Raovkl. 

REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, the last 
book of the N. T. It is often called' the 
Apocalypse^ which is its title in Greek, signi- 
fying “ Revelation.” I. Canonical Autiio- 
iiiTY AND Authorship. — The question as to 
the canonical authority of the Revelation 
resolves itself into a question of authorship. 
Was Si. John the Apostle and Evangelist the 
writer of the Revelation T The evidence ad- 
duced in support of his being the author con- . 
sists of (1) the assertions of the author, and 
(2) historical tradition. (1) The author’s 
description of himself in the Ist and 22nd 
chapters is certainly equivalent to an asser- 
tion that he is the Apostle. He names him- 
self simply John, without prefix or addi1iQi&, 
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He ih alflo described as a servant of Christ, 
one who had borne testimony as an eye- 
witness of the word of Qod and of the testi 
mony of Christ — terms which were surely 
deigned to identify Lan with the writer of 
the verses John xix. 35, i. 14, and 1 John i. 
2. He is in Patmos for the word of God and 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. lie is also a 
fellow-scorer with those whom he addresses, 
and the authorised channel of the most direct 
and important communication that was ever 
made to the Seven Churches of Asia, of which 
churches John the Apostle was at that time 
the spiritual governor and teacher. Lastly, 
the writer was a fellow-servant of angels and 
a brother of prophets. All these marks are 
found united together in the Apostle John, 
and in him alone of all historical persons. 
j[2) A long series of writers, beginning with 
Justin Martyr, testifies to St. John’s author- 
ship. The book was admitted into the list of 
the Third Council of Carthage, a.d. 397. 11. 

Tma AND Place op Writing. — The date of 
, the Revelation is given by the great majority 
of critics as a.d. 95-97. irenaeus says ; “ It 
(1. e. the Revelation) was seen no very long 
Ume ago, but almo^t in our own generation, 
at the close of Domitlan’s reign.” Eusebius 
also records that, in the persecution under 
Domitian, John the Apostle and Evangelist 
was banished to the island Patmos for his 
testimony of the divine word. There is no 
mention in any writer of the first three cen- 
turies of any other time or place. Unsupported 
by any historical evidence, some commentators 
kave put forth the conjecture that the Reve- 
lation was written as early as the time of 
Nero. This is simply their inference from 
the style and contents of the book. It has 
been inferred from i. 2, 9, 10, that the Re- 
velation was written in Ephesus, immediately 
after the Apostle’s return from Patmos. But 
the style in which the messages to the Seven 
Churches are delivered rather suggests the 
notion that the book was written in Patmos. 
HI. Interpaktation. — A short account of 
the different directions in which attempts 
have been made to interpret the Revelation, 
is all that can be given in this place. In 
the interval between the Apostolic age and 
that of Constantine the visions of St. John 
were chiefly regarded as representations of 
general Christian truths, scarcely yet em- 
bodied in actual facts, for the most part to 
be exemplified or fulfilled in the reign of 
Antichrist, the coming of Christ, the millen- 
ninm, and the dd|y of Judgment. Imme- 
diately after the triuipph of Constantine, the 
Cfi^ristbuie, emancipated from oppression and 
persecution, and dominant and prosperous in 
began to lose their, vivid enpeeta- ! 


tion of our Lord’s speedy Advent, and their 
spiritual conception of His kingdom, and to 
look upon the tei&poral supremacy of Chris- 
tianity as a fulfilment of the promised reign 
of Christ on earth. The Roman empire be- 
/Oome Christian was regarded no longer as the 
object of prophetic denunciation, but as the 
scene of a millennial development. This view, 
however, was soon met by the figurative in- 
terpretation of the millennium as the reign of 
Christ in the hearts of all true believers. 
Modern interpreters are generally placed in 
three great divisions, a. The Historical or 
Continuous expositors, in whose opinion the 
Revelation is a progressive history of the for- 
tunes of the Church from the first century to 
the end of time, b. The Practerist expositors, 
who are of opinion that the Revelation has 
been almost, or altogether, fulfilled in the 
time which has passed since it was written ; 
that it refers principally to the triumph of 
Christianity over Judaism and Paganism, 
signalised in the downfall of Jerusalem and 
of Rome, c. The Futurist expositors, w-hose 
views show a strong reaction against some 
extravagances of the two preceding schools. 
They believe that the whole book, excepting 
perhaps the first three chapters, refers prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, to events which 
are yet to come. Each of these three schemes 
is of>en to objection. In conclusion, it may 
be stated that two methods have been pro- 
posed by which the student of the Revelation 
may escape the incongruities and fallacies of 
the different interpretations, whilst he may 
derive cdifiMition from whatever truth they 
contain. It has been suggested that the 
book may be regarded as a prophetic poem, 
dealing in general and inexact descriptions, 
luch of which may be set down as poetic 
imagery, mere embellishment. But such a 
view would be difficult to reconcile with the 
belief that the book is an inspired prophecy. 
A better suggestion is made, or rather Is 
revived, by Dr. Arnold in his Sermons On the 
Inter jfretat ion of Tropheeif : that we should 
bear in mind that predictionH have a lower 
historical sense, as well as a higher spiritual 
sense ; that there may be one or more than 
one typical, imperfect, historical ftilfilment of 
a prophecy, in each of which the higher spi- 
ritual fulfilment is shadowed forth more or 
less distinctly. 

KEZ'EPH, one of the places wlitch Senna- 
cherib mentions, in bis taunting message to 
Hexekiah, as having been destroyed by his 
predecessor (2 K. xlx. 12 ; Is. xxxvIL 12). 

REZ'ZN, king of Damaii^us, coniiemporary 
dth Pekah in Xsriml, and wltb ^ 

haa in Judaea. lie attitcked 
:he latter part of bia (g K/ jiv. 27} j 
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bat his chief war was with Ahaa, whose ter- 
ritories he invaded, in company with Pekah 
(about B.c. 741). The combined army laid 
siege to Jerusalem, where Ahaa was, but 

could not prevail against it ” (Is. vii. 1 ; 
2 K. xvi. 6). llezin, however, “ recovered 
Elath to Syria ” (2 K. xvi, 6). Soon after 
this he was attacked, defeated, and slain by 
Tiglath-Pilescr II., king of Assyria (2 K. 
xvi. 9 ; compare Tiglath-Pilescr’s own in- 
scriptions, where the defeat of Rezin and the 
destruction of Damascus are distinctly men- 
tioned). 

UKZ'ON, son of Kliadah, a Syrian, who 
whcT- David defeated Iladadezer king of Zo- 
bah, put himself at the head of a band of 
freebooters and set up a jjctty kingdom at 
Damascus (1 K. xi. 23). From his position* 
at Damascus Rezon harassed the kingdom 
of Solomon during his whole reign. The 
name is Aramaic, and may be compared with 
Rezin. 

RIIE'GIUM, an Italian town situated on 
the Druttian coast, just at the southern en- 
trance of the Straits of Messina, occurs in 
the account of St. l^aul’s voyage from Syra- 
cuse to Putcoli, after the shipwreck at Malta 
(Acts xxviii. 13). By a curious coincidence 
the figures on its coins are the very “twin 
brothers ” which gave the name to St. PauPs 
ship. 

RHODES. St. Paul touched at this island 
on his return voyage to Syria from the third 
missionary journey (.Acts xxi. 1). Rhodes is 
immediately opposite the high Carian and 
Dycian headlands at the S.W. extremity of 
the peninsula of Asia Minor. ^Its position 
has htui much to do with its history. Its real 
eminence began (about 400 b.c.) with the 
founding of that city at the N.E, extremity 
of the island, which still continues to be the 
capital. After Alexander’s death it entered 
on a glorious period, its material prosi)eTity 
being largely developed, and its institutions 
deserving and obtaining general esteem. As 
wc appi oach the time of the consolidation of 
the Homan power in the Levant, we have a 
notice of the Jewish rcHidcrits in Rhodes (1 
Macc. XV. 23), 

lUP'LAH. 1. One of the landmarks on 
the eastern boundary of the land of Israel, 
as specified by Moses (Num. xx.tiv. 11), It 
seems hardly possible, witbont entirely dis- 
arranging the specification of tbc boundary, 
that the Riblah in question can be the same 
with the following. Riblah in the land 
of Hamath, a place on the great road be- 
tween Palestine and Babylonia,, at which the 
kini^s .of Habyionia wste aecnatmoed to re- 
main directing the operations of their 
aisniea In Palestine and Phoenicia* Hera 


Nebuchadnezzar waited while the sieges of 
Jerusalem and of Tyre were being oondoeted 
by his lieutenants (Jer. xxxix. 5, 6, lit. 9, 
10, 26, 27 ; 2 K. xxv. 6, 20, 21). In like 
manner Pharaob-Necho, after Ms victory 
over the Babylonians at Carcbemisb, re- 
turned to Riblah and summoned Jehoabaz 
flrom Jerusalem before him (2 K. xxiiL 33). 
This Riblah still . retains its ancient name, 
on the right (east) bank of the. el Asy 
(Orontes), upon the great road which con- 
nects Baalbek and HumSj about 35 miles N.E. 
of the former and 20 miles S.W. of the latter 
place. 

RIDDLE. The Hebrew word Is derived 
from an Arabic root meaning “ to bend off,** 
“to twist'* (Judg. xiv. 12-19). The riddles 
which the queen of Sheba came to ask of 
Solomon (1 K. x. 1 ; 2 Chr. ix. 1) were ratb'T 
“ hard questions ** referring to profound en- 
quiries. Solomon is said, however, to have 
been very fond of riddles. We know that all 
ancient nations, and especially Orientals, have 
been fond of riddles. W’e find traces of the 
custom among the Arabs (Koran xxv. 35), and 
indeed several Arabic books of riddles exist; 
but these are rather emblems and deviceg 
than what we call riddles, although they are 
very ingenious. They were also known to 
the ancient Egyptians, and were especially 
used in banquets both by Greeks and Romans. 
Riddles were generally proposed in verse, 
like the celebrated riddle of Samson, which, 
however, was properly no riddle at all, be- 
cause the Philistines did not possess the only 
clue on which the solution could depend. 

RIM'MON {pomegranate) the name of seve- 
ral towns, probably so called from producing 
pomegranates. 1. A city of Zebulun belong- 
ing to the Merarite Levites (1 Chr, vi. 77), 
It is not impossible that Dimnah (Josh. xxi. 
35) may have been originally Rimmon, as 
the D and K in Hebrew are notoriously easy 
to confound, — 2. A town in the southern 
portion of Judah (Josh. xv. 32), allotted to 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 7 ; 1 Chr. iv. 32). In 
each of the above lists the name succeeds 
that of Aik, also one of the cities of Judah 
and Simeon. In the catalogue of the places 
reoccupied by the Jews after the return from 
Babylon (Neb. xi. 29) the two are joined, 
and appear in the A, V, as £n-Rimmon. — 3. 
Rimmok-Parkz, the name of a mkreh-station 
in the wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 19, 20). Nr 
place now known has been identified with Pi. 
— A rock or inaccessible natural fastness; 
in which the six hundred Benjamites who 
esoaped th^plafighter of Olbeah took reihge 
(Juc^. 47, XXL 1.3)* It |g4es6rlh«4 

as in the «« wilderness,” that to, thevfr^^tt^ . 
Ottltlvated country which lies on t^ie *eail el 
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the central highlands of Bei^amin, on which 
Oibeah was situated — between them and the 
Jordan VaJey. Here the name is still found 
attached to a village perched on the summit 
of a conical chalky hill, visible in all direc- 
tions, and commanding the whole country. 

RIM'MON, a deity worshipped by the 
Syrians of Damascus, where there was a 
temple or house of Rimmon (2 K. v. 18). 
Rimmon is perhaps the abbreviated form of 
lladad-Rimmon, Iladad being the sun-god of 
the Syrians. Combining this with the pome- 
granate, which was his sjTnbol, lladad- 
Rimmon would then be the sun-god of the 
late summer, who ripens the pomegranate 
and other fruits. 

RING. The ring was regarded as an in- 
dispensable article of a Hebrew’s attire, 
inasmuch as it contained his signet. It was 
hence the symbol of authority, and as such 
was presented by Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 42), and by Ahasiierus to Haman (Ksth. 
iii. 10). Such rings were worn not only by 
men, but by women (Is. iii. 21), and are enu- 
merated among the articles presented by 
men and women for the service of the taber- 
fiacle (Ex. xxxv. 22). The signet-ring was 
worn on the right hand (Jer. xxii. 24). We 
may conclude, from Ex. xxviii. 11, that the 
rings contained a stone engraven with a 
device, or with the owner’s name. The cus- 
tom appears also to have prevailed among the 
Jews of the Apostolic age ; for in James ii. 2, 
a rich man is described as not simply “ with 
a gold ring,” as in the A. V., but “ goldcn- 
ringed.” 
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RI^PHATH, the second son of Corner, and 
the brother of Ashkenaz and Togarniah (Gen. 
X. 3). The Hebrew text in 1 Chr, i. 6 gives 
the form Diphatb, but this arises out of a 
clerical error. The name may be identifted 
with the Khi paean mountains, i. e, the Car- 
pathian ran^e in the N.E. of Dacia. 

RIS'SAII, a march-station in the wilderness 
(Num. xxxiii. 21, 22). 

RlTll'MAH, a march-station in the wilder- 
ness (Num. xxxiii. 18, 19), probably N.E. of 
Hazeroth. 

RIVER. In the sense in which we em- 
ploy the word, viz. for a perennial stream of 
considerable size, a river is a much rarer 
objeot in the East than in the West. With 


the exception of the Jordan and the Litany, 
the streams of the Holy Land arc either 
entirely dried up in the summer months, and 
converted into hot lanes of glaring stones, or 
else reduced to very small streamlets deeply 
sunk in a narrow bed, and concealed from 
view by a dense growth of shrubs. The 
perennial river is called Kahar by the He- 
brews. With the definite article, “ the river,” 
it signifies invariably the Euphrates (Gen. 
xxxi. 21 ; Ex. xxiii. 31 ; Num. xxiv. 6; 
2 Sam. X. 16, &c. &c.). It is never applied 
to the fleeting fugitive torrents of Palestine. 
The term for these is nachal, for which our 
translators have used promiscuously, and some- 
times almost alternately, “valley,” “brook,” 
and “ river.” No one of these words ex- 
presses the thing intended ; but the term 
‘ brook ” is peculiarly unhappy. Many of 
' the wadys of Palestine are deep, abrupt 
> chasms or rents in the solid rock of the 
hills, and have a savage, gloomy aspect, far 
removed from that of an English brook. 
Unfortunately our language docs not contain 
any single word which has both tlic meanings 
of the Hebrew nachnl and its Arabic c(iui va- 
lent wndt/f which can be used at once for a 
dry valley and for the stream which occasion- 
ally flows through it, 

RIVEll OF EGYPT. 1. The .Vile (Gen. 
XV. 18). [Nilk.]— 2. A desert stream on the 
border of Kgyi)t, still occasionally flowing in 
the valley called Wddi^l^'Areesh. The centre 
of the valley is occupied by the bctl of thin 
torrent, which only flows after rains, ws i« 
Usual in the desert valleys. This btream U 
first mentioned as the point where the sfmtii- 
ern border of the Promised J^and touched the 
Mediterranean, which formed its we*-!* i n 
border (Num. ^xxiv. 3-C). In tlie hiter his- 
tory we find Solomon’s kingdom extt-ndjm; 
from the “entering in (d Hamath unto the 
river of Egypt” (1 K. viii. Co), and Eg'|.t 
limitcfl in tin* same manm r wIk ti- th'^ h -' of 
the oa^tern jirovincon is meiil’.nmd (j K. 
xxiv. 7). 

RIZ'PAir, concubine to king Saul, and 
mother of his two sons Armoni and Mcjdii- 
bosheth. After the death of Saul and occu- 
pation of the country west of the Jonhin by 
the Philistines, Kizpah ac'^ompanied the 
other members of (he royal family to the ir 
new residence at Mahauaim (2 Sam. iii. 7). 
We hear nothing more of Jlizpah fill tlie 
tragic story which has made her one of the 
most familiar objects in the whole Pdble 
(2 Sam. xxi. 8-11). Every one can appre- 
ciate the love and endurance with which the 
mother watched over the boilies of her two 
eons and her five relatives, to save them 
from an indignity peculiarly painful to the 
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whole of the ancient world (aee Pa. Ixxix. 2). 
But it ie questionable whether the ordinary 
conception of the scene is accurate. The 
seven victims were not, as the A. V. implies, 
“ hung they were crucified. The seven 
crosses were planted in the rock on the top 
of the sacred hill of Gibeah. The victims 
were sacrificed at the beginning of barley 
harvest — the sacred and festal time of the 
Passover — and in the full blaze of the summer 
sun they hung till the fall of the periodical 
rain in October. During the whole of that 
time Rizpah remained at the foot of the 
crosses on which the bodies of her sons were 
exposed ; the Mater dolorosa^ if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, of the ancient 
dispensation. 

ROE, ROEBUCK. The Hebrew words 
thus translated denote some species of ante- 
lope, probably the Oazclla Arahica of Syria 
and Arabia. The gazelle was allowed as 
food (l)cut. xii. 15, 22, &c.) ; it is mentioned 
as very fleet of foot (2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chr. 
xii. 8) ; it was hunted (Is. xiii. H ; Prov. vi. 
5) ; it was celebrated for its loveliness (Cant, 
ii. 9, 17, viii. 14). 
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K(V(,;KidM, the re.sidenco of Barzillal the 
Oilcaditi (2 Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 31) in the 
bi},dilaiHlH east of the Jordan. 

ROLL. A book in ancient times consisted 
of a single long strip of paper or parchment, 
which was xisnally kept rolled up on a stick, 
and was uii rolled when a pert-on wished to 
read it. 'i'lie roll was usually written on one 
side only, and hence the particular notice of 
one that wuh written within and without ” 
(Ez. ii. 10). The writing was arranged in 
column'^. We may here add that the term 
in 1». viii. I, rendered in the A. V. “roll,’* 
more correctly okcans tablet. 


ROMAN EM PIRE. The notices of Roman 
history which occur in the Bible are confined 
to the last century and a half cf the common- 
wealth and the first century of the imperia* 
monarchy. The first historic mention of 
Rome in the Bible is In 1 Mace. 1. 10. 
About the year 161 s.a Judas Maccabacos 
heard of the Romans as the conquerors of 
Philip, Perseus, and Antiochus (1 Macc. viii. 
5, 6). In order to strengthen himself against 
Demetrius king of Syria he sent ambassadors 
to Rome (viii. 17), and concluded a defensive 
alliance with the senate (viii. 22-32). Thit 
was renewed by Jonathan (xii. 1) and by 
Simon ( XV. 17). In the year 65 b.c., when 
Syria was made a Roman province by Pom- 
pey, the Jews were still governed by one of 
the Asmonacan princes. Aristobulus had 
lately driven his brother ITyrcanus from the 
chief priesthood, and was now in his turn 
attacked by Arctas, king of Arabia Pctraca, 
the ally of llyrcanus. Pompey’s lieutenant, 

M. Aemilius Scaurus, interfered in the con- 
test B.c. 64, and the next year Pompey him- 
self marched an army into Judaea and took 
Jerusalem. From this time the Jews were 
practically under the government of Rome, 
llyrcanus retained the high-pricsthood and a 
titular sovereignty, subject to the watchful 
control of his minister Antipater, an active 
partisan of the Roman interests. Finally, 
Antipatcr’s son, Herod the Great, was made 
king by Antony’s interest, b.c. 40, and con- 
firmed in tiic kingdom by Augustus, b.c. 30. 
The Jews, however, were all this time tribu- 
taries of Rome, and their princes in reality 
were mere Roman procurators. On the 
banishment of Archelaus, a.d. 6, Judaea 
became a mere appendage of the province of 
Syria, and was governed by a Roman pro- 
curator, who resided at Caesarea. Such were 
the relations of the Jewish people to the 
Roman government at the time when the 

N. T. history begins. In illustration of the 
sacred narrative it may be well to give a 
general account of the position of the em- 
peror, the extent of the empire, and the 
administration of the provinces in the time 
of our Lord and His Apostles. I. When 
Augustus became sole ruler of the Roman 
world he was In theory simply the first 
citizen of the republic, entrusted with tem- 
porary powers to settle the disorders of the 
itatc. The old magistracies were retained, 
but the various powers and prerogatives of 
each were conferred upon Augustus. Above 
ail he was the Emperor (Imperator). This 
word, used* originally to designate any one 
entrusted with the imperlum or full military 
authority over a Romap army, acquired a . 
new significance when adopted as a perms- 
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hem title by Julius Caesar. By his use of it (Goremor) Is used in the N. T. The pro- 
as a constant prefix to his name in the city | rinces were hearily taxed for the benefit of 
and in the camp he openly asserted a para Rome and her oitisenSi^ They are said tt 
mount military authority over the state, have been better governed under^ the Eropirt 
^ The Empire was nominally elective, but prac< than under the Commdnwealtb, and those of 
tically it passed by adoption ; and tili Nero*s the emperor better than those of the Senate 
time a tort of hereditary right seemed to be Two important changes were intrQduced* im- 
recognided. — ^11. Extent of the Empire . — der the Empire. The governors received a 
Cicero's description of the Greek states and fixed pay, and the term of their command 
colonies as a ** fringe on the skirts of bar- was prolonged. The condition of the Roman 
barism,” has been well applied to the Roman Empire at the time when Christianity ap- 
dominioriS before the conquests of Pompey peared has often been dwelt upon, as.afford- 
and Caesar. The Roman Empire was still ing obvious illustrations of St. Paul's expres- 
confined to a narrow strip encircling the sion that the “fulness of time had come** 
Mediterranean Sea. Pompey added Asia (Gal. iv. 4). The general peace within the 
Minor and Syria. Caesar added Gaul. The limits of the Empire, the formation of mili- 
gencrals of Augustus overran the N.W. jior- tary roads, the suppression of piracy, the 
tion of Spain, and the country between the march of the legions, the voyaged of the corn 
^ Alps and the Danube. The boundaries of fleets, the general increase- of.' traific, the 
the Empire were now, the Atlantic on the spread of the Latin language in the Wc.st as 
W., the Euphrates on the E., the deserts of Greek had already spread in the East, the 
. Africa, the cataracts of the Nile, and the external unity of the Empire, offered facilities 
Arabian deserts on the S., the British Channel, hitherto unknown for the spread of a world- 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Black Sea on wide religion. The tendency too of a despo- 
the N. The only subsequent conquests of tism like that of the Roman Empire to reduce 
importance were those of Britain by Claudiui all its subjects to a dead level, was a power- 
and of Dacia by Trajan. The only independ- ful instrument in breaking dowm the pride of 
ent powers of importance were the Parthiana privileged races and national religions, and 
bn the E. and the Germans on the N. The familiarising men with the truth tW “ God 
population of the Empire in the time of hath made of one blood all nations on the 
Augustus has been calculated at 8.9,000,000. face of the earth ” (Acts xvii. .34, 26). But 
—in. The ProvincM . — The usual fate of a still more striking than this outward prepara- 
eountry conquered by Rome was to become a tion for the diffusion of the Gospel was the 
subject province, governed directly from appearance of a deep and wide-spread cor- 
Rome by officers sent out for that purpose, ruption which seemed to defy any human 
Sometimes, however, petty sovereigns were remedy.— The chief prophetic notices of the 
left in possession of a nominal independence Roman Empire are found in the Book of 
on the borders, or within the natural limits, Daniel. According to .some interpreters the 
of the province. Augustus divided the pro- Romans are intended in Deut. xxviil. 49-57. 
Vinces into two classes: (1.) Imperial, (2.) ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE, was written 
Senatorial ; retaining in his own hands, for from Corinth during St. Paul’s tliird ini«- 
obvlous reasons, those provinces where the sionary Journey, on the occasion of the so* 
presence of a large military force was ncces- condof the two visits recorded in the Act»^ 
sary, and committing the peaceful and nn- a.b. 68 (Acts xx. 3). The occasion w'hich 
armed provinces to the Senate. The Im- prompted this Epistle, and the circumstances 
perial provinces at first were-;;-Gaal, Lusit- attending its writing, were as fbllows.! ' Al- 
ania, Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Paul had long purposed visiting Romo, jand 
Aegypt. Tbe fSenatorlal provinces were still retained this purpose, wishing also 
Africa, Numidia, Asia, Achaia and Epirus, extend his journey to Spaiq (i. 9-*! 3, kv. 
Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete and 23). For the time, Imwever, be wa« pnv- 
Pyrdhe, Bithynia and Pontus, Sardinia, vented from carrying out bis design,' as he 
Baetlea. , Cypr^ and Gallia Narbonensis was bound for Jerusalem with the alma 'df the 
ware inbsil^ntly given up by Augustus, who Gentile Christians, and meanwhile ^ itd« 
in turn received Dalmatia from the Senate, dressed this letter to the BonuiiiSi to supply 
Many other changes were made afterwards, the lack of his perao&sJ taaclKUig. 'li.. 

The N.T. writers Invariably designate the deaconess of the n«|gb.^ri|is 'CMdh qt 
governoris of Senatorial provinces by tbe Ceaebreae, was on the imint dT 
. correct title of dvdiwavw, prooopsuls (Acts Rome (xvl. 1, S),'and' 
sUL 7, xviii. 12, Forthe governor letter. The body Ckf 4hd 

of na imperial ptfrlnce, properly styled at the Apostle's . . W- 
«* i:<^irMiis Cacsaris,*^ the word I 32} ; hot perimi^ 
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iibro|>tnes% of the Anal dcAlology, that it was 
by the AppeUe himflelf. The Origin of 
the lioman Chnfch is Involved in obscurity, 
(Koarn p. 477], it appears that the 

church consisted fif JTairs and Oentiles, the 
latter perhaps^' being the more numerous. 
It would sccfti that the letter was not 
specially written to answer any doubts or 
settle any controversies then rife in the Homan 
Church. Thersi-were therefore no disturbing 
inAnences such as arise out of personal rcla* 
lions, or peculiar circumstances, to derange a 
general and systematic exposition of tlic 
nature and working of the Gospel. Thus the 
Kpist|e to the Homans is more of a treatise 
than of a letter. In this respect it differs 
widely fropa the Hpistles to the Corinthians 
and Galatians, which are full of personal and 
direct allusipns. In describing the purport 
of this Episiie we may start from 8t. Paul’s 
own words, which, standing at the beginning 
of the doctrinal portion, may be tiikcn as 
giving a summary of the contents (i. IG, 17). 
Accordingly the Epistle has been dcscrilwd as 
comprising the religious philosophy of the 
worUPs history.” The atonement of Christ 
Is ' the centre of religious history. The 
Epistle, from its general character, lends 
itself more readily to an anahfaU than is 
often the ease with St. Paul’s Epistles. The 
following is ,a tabic of its contents : — Saluta- 
tion (I. 1-7). The Apostle at the outset 
strikes the key-noto of the Epistle in the ex- 
pressions ** cnllcd as an apostle,” ” caUed as 
saints,” Divine grace is everything, human 
merit nothing. — I, Personal explanations, 
Ptirposed >isit to Home (i. *»-l5). — 11. 
Doctrinal (i,* IC-xi. 36). The gcucrnl pro^ 
position. The Gospel is the salvation of 
Jew and Gentile alike. This salvation comes 
by faith- — 111. Practical exhortations (xii. 
l-xv. 13). — TV, Personal matters, (a) The 
Apostle’s motive in writing the letter, and 
hts intention of visiting the Romans (xv. 
14-33).. (A) Greetings (xvl. 1-23). The letter 
emhi with a bcnc<lietion and doxology (xvi. 
74-27).* ^hilc this Epistle contains the 
tidd most sj'tjf.cmatlo exposition of the 
tmphifig^ it Is at the same time a 
, expression of his character. 
eariicfit and affectionate 
^13 tact ami deiicacy in. handling 
uhwettiome topics appear more .strongly than 
when ha Ia dcuLing with the rejection of his 
reih>w<^fintrymen the Jews. 

UdjiTB* Ihc fnmoua oapltal of the ancient 
od the T)bcr at a dlsuncc 
. mile* from ^ its qfioitth. The 
xvH.'A) which fbnncd 
"i ^ ai^cfaiiit ..city .stand bn the 

.jiUe fX th« river 


rises the far higher side of the Janiculum. 
Here from very early times was a fortress 
with a suburb beneath it extending to the 
river. Modern Rome lies to the q| the 

ancient city, covering with its principal por- 
tion the plain to the N. of the seven hills, 
once known .as the Campus Marti us, and on 
the opposite bank extending over the low 
ground beneath the Vatican to the N. of the 
ancient Janiculum. Rome is not mentioned 
in the Bible except in the books of Maccabees 
and in three books of the N. T., vis. the 
Acts, the Epistle to the Romans, and the 2nd 
Elastic to Timothy., For the notices of Romo 
in the books of Maccabees see Ro^ian Km- 
piRK.— The conquests of I’ompey seem to have 
given rise to the Arst settlement of Jews at 
Romo. The Jewish king Aristobulus and his 
son formed part of Poinpey’s triumph, and 
many Jewish captives and emigrants were 
brought to Rome at that lime. A special 
district w'as assigned to them, not on the 
site of the motlern “Ghetto,” between the 
Capitol and the island of the Tiber, but 
across the Tiber. Many of these Jews were 
made freedrnen. Julius Caesar showed them 
some kindness ; they were favoured also by 
Augustus, and by Tiberius (hiring the latter 
part of his reign. At an earlier period ap- 
parently he banished a great number of them 
to Sardinia. Claudius “commanded all Jews 
to depart from Home ” (Acts xviif. 2), on 
account of tumults connected, possibly, with 
the preaching of Christianity at Romo. This 
banishment cannot have been of long dura- 
tion, for vre find Jews -residing at Rome ap- 
parently in considerable numbers at the time 
of St. Paul’s visit (Acts xxviii. 17). It is 
chioAy in connexion with St, Paul’s history 
that Rome comes before us in the Bible. In 
illustration of that history it muy be usefhl 
to give some account of Romo in the time of 
Nero, the “ Caesar ” to whom St. Paul ap, . 
pealed, and iu whose reign he suffered 
martyrdom. — 1. The city at that time must 
be imagined n.s a large and irregular mass of 
buildings unpi*otectcd by an outer wall.' It 
had long outgrown the old Servian wall ; 
but the limits of the suburbs cannot bo 
exactly dcAned. Neither the nature of the 
buildings nor the conAguration of the ground 
were such as to give a striking appearance to 
the city viewed from without. ^‘Ancient 
Rome had neither cupola nor campanile,” 
and the hiUs, never lofty or imposing, wonld ■ 
present, when covered witli the buildings 
aud streets of a kugo city, a ooufuaod appear* 
ance like itie hills of tnoclern Dondon^ to 
which, they have sometimes been 
The ^ St.. Paul lies between ^wp fanvi^ 
e^ha ul iW history of the city, . vie. tu 
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restoration by Augustas and its restoration toriam» Phil. I. 13). This may mean either 
by Nero. The boast of Augustus is well the great camp of the Praetorian guards 


known, “ that he found the city of brick and 
left ibof marble.’* Some parts of the city, 
ftspecittlly the Forum and Campus Martins, 
must now have presented a mugnifleent ap- 
pearance, of which the accompan 3 'ing restora- 
tion vill give a general idea, but many of 
the principal buildings which attract the 
attention of modern travellers in ancient 
Home were not yet built. The streets were 
generally narrow and winding, flanked hr 
densely crowded lodging-houses (irisukie) of 
enormous height. Augustus foiind it neces- 
sary to limit their height to 70 feet. St, 
Paul’s first visit to Rome took idace before 
the Neronian conflagration, but even after 
the restoration of the city, which followed 
upon that event, many of the old evils con- 
tinued. The population of the city has been 
variously estimated. Probably Gibbon’s esti- 
mate of one million two hundred thousand 
is nearest to the truth. One half of the 
population consisted, in all probability, of 
slaves. The larger part of the remainder 
consisted of pauper citizens stipjmrted in idle- j 
ness by the miserable system of public gra- l 
tuitics. There appears to have been no ’ 
middle class and no free industrial jiopula- j 
tion. Side by side with the wretched classes ’ 
just mentioned was the coini»aratively small < 
body of the wealthy nobility, of whose luxury | 
and profligacy we hear so much in the heathen ! 
writers of the time. — Such was the popula- i 
tion which St. Paul would find at Komc at : 
the time of his visit. We learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles that he was detained at 
Rome for ** two whole years,” “ dwelling in 
his owTi hired house with a soldier tliat kept 
him” (Acts xxviii. 10, to whom, ap- 
parently, according to Homan custom, he 
was bound with a chain (Acts xxviii. 20 ; 
Eph. vi. 20 ; Phil. 1. 13). Here he preached 
to all that came to him, no man forbidding 
him (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). It is generally 
believed that on his “ai>pcul toCaej-ar” he 
was acquitted, and, after some time spent in 
freedom, was a second time imprisoned at 
Rome. Five of hi-s Epistles, viz. tho.se to 
the Oolossian-S Ei)hc»ians, Philippians, that 
to Philemon, and the 2nd Epistle to Timothy, 
were, in ajl probability, written from IloTn'c, 
the latter stortly before his death (2 Tin». 
iv. 6), the others during his first inipriwn- 
ment. It is universally believed that he 
suffered martyrdom at Rome. — 2. The local- 
ities in and about Rome especially connected I 
with the life of St. Paul, are — {!,) The Ap- j 
plan way, by which he appro^jched Rome ' 
(Acts xxviii. 15). [Appii Foruu.] (3.) , 
“The palace,” or “Caesar’s court” (Prae- 


which Tiberius established outside the walls 
on the N.E. of the city, or, as seep\s more 
probable, a barrack attached to tlie Imperial 
residence on the Palatine. There is no suffi- 
cient proof that tlie nord “ Praetorlum ” was 
ever used to designate the emperor’s palace, 
though it is used for the official residence of 
a Roman governor (Jolm xviii. 28 ; Acts 
xxlii. 3 j). The mention of ** Caesar’.s house- 
hold” (Phil. iv. 2*2), confirms the notion that 
St. Paul’s residence was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the emperor’s hr)nsc on the 
Palatine. — 3. Tlic connexion of other local- 
ities at Romo with St. Paul’s name rests only 
on traditions of n\ore or less prol>al;ilit\ . 
We may mention cspc^iall^- — (1.) The Mu- 
mertino prison or Tullianum, built by Ancus 
Martins near the forum. It still exi.sts be- 
neath the church of S. Giusrppc dei Fah gnaini. 
Here it is said that St. Peter and St. I'aul 
were fellow-prisoners for nine months. Thi 
is not the place to discuss the question \v)ietb(*r 
St. Peter was ever at Rome. It may be hutli- 
cient to state, that though there is no evi- 
dence of such a visit in the N. T., unl« 
Bahj'lon in 1 P'^d. v. 13 is a mystical name 
for Rome, yet early testimony, and tlie n.ii- 
ver.sal beli<*f of the early Church sc-em sulli- 
cknt to establish the fact of his ha\ing 
Buffered martyrdom there. [Pj.tkk.] i'lie 
story, liowever, of the inipri.soniiKnt in the 
Muinertine prison sioins incou-ktint with 
2 Tim., esp. iv. 11. (2.) The chajHl on the 

Oslian r(»a(I which marks the sjr.t wlicre tie* 

; two Aj)Ostl(^s are said to have -eij.iruO ii un 
j tlioir way to rnailyidom. {.{.) Tin* 

' scene of SI. Paul’s martyrdom, vj/. the » iioicii 
I of St. i‘aoIo alle tic foni.ane <.:i the (Mim 
i road. To may hi‘ added (-4.) 'j j„‘ 

' j»osed ^cene of St. Peter’s mail.Mdoia, m/.. 
i the chnreli of St. Pietro in in, on thv 

.Janiculuin. t5.) 'Mu* chapel “ hf.itdoe .;’m 
V adi.s,” on \hr Appian road, liie of the 

beautiful legend of our Rord’s ap(.eai aiu c to 
St. Ih'ter as he was esca])ing from niai t \ idoh.. 
(0.) The placts where the horlios tl 
Apo.stles, after having been ih jxj^itrd Rr.' t in 
the eutaqoinhs, arc supjfostil t<» liave i;(en 
finally’ buried— that of St. I‘anl hy the n-tian 
road - that of St. Peter boricalh the dome o! 
the famous Basilica which bears hi.s namo. 

4. Wo may add, as sites imqucstionabiv < oiv 
uccled with the Roman Christians of the 
ApfMtolic age — (1.) The gardens of Nci o in 
the Vatican, not far from the spot whore 
St. Peter’s now stands. Here Christiam* 
wrapped in the skins of bcast-s were tom to 
pieces by dogs, or, olothctl in inflammable 
robes, were burnt to serve ns torches during 
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the n;idulght games. Others were crucified. 
(2.) The Catacombs. These subterranean 
galleries, commonly from 8 to 10 feet in 
height, and from 4 to 6 in width, and ex 
tending for miles, especially in the neighbour' 
hood of the old Applan and Nomen tan ways 
were unquestionably used as places of refuge, 
of worship, and of burial by the early Christ- 
ians. — The earliest dated inscription in the 
catacombs is a.x>. 71. Nothing is known o 
the first founder of the Christian Church at 
Rome. Christianity may, perhaps, have been 
introduced into the city not long after the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Tcntccost by the “ strangers of Rome/^ who 
were then at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10). It is 
clear that there were many Christians at 
Rome before St. Paul visited tbe city (Rom. 
i. 8, 13, 15, ixv. 20). The names of twenty 
four Christians at Rome are given in the 
salutations at the cud of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Linus (who is mentioned, 2 Tim. 
iv. 21), and Clement (Phil. iv. 3) are sup- 
posed to have succeeded St. Peter as bishops 
of Rome. — Rome seems to be described 
under the name of Babylon in Rev. xiv. 
8, Nvi. 10, xvii. 6, xviii. 2, 21; and again, 
as the city of the seven hills (Rev, xvii. 9, 
cf. xii. 3, xiii. 1). 

ROOF. [Housi:.] 

ROOM. This word is employed in the 
A.V. of the New Testament as the equivalent 
of no lo.ss than eight distinct Greek terms. 
The only one of these, however, which need 
be noticed here is irpwro#cAi<rta (Matt, xxiii. 

6 ; Mark xii. 39 ; Luke xiv. 7, 8, xx. 46), 
which signifies the highest p’lce on the 
highest couch round the dinner or supper 
tabic — the “ uppermo.st scat,” as it is more 
accurately rendered in Luke xi. 43. 

ROSE occurs twice only, viz. in Cant. ii. 

1 ; 1». x^v. 1. There is much difference of 
opinion as to what particxilar flower is here 
denoted ; but it appears to us most probable 
that the imrcissus is inUunlcd. Tbe narcissus 
and the lily {Lilium eandidum) would be in 
blossom together in the early Bprlng, while 
the Q/lchtcum is an autumn plant. Chateaa- 
briaTkd mentions the narcissua as growing in 
the pluin of Sharon. 2'hougb the Rose is 

nppnrently not mentioned in the Hebrew 

Bible, it is referred to in Kcelus. xxiv. 14 
(comp, also ch. L 8 ; xxxlx« 18 ; Wisd. U. 8). 
Uoscs arc greatly prized in the East, more 
esiieclully for the sake of the rose-water, 
whieli U in much request. Pr. Hooker 
observol seven species of wild roses in 

iiiObU. In tbe genealogy of Obn. xlvl. 21, 
Rosb Is among the lig^htPeiiJamln, 

btti th name dobs not oebur' ek^where, and 


it is extremely probable that **Ehi and Bosh” 
is a corruption of ** Ahiram ” (comp. Num. 
xxvi. 38). 

ROSU (£a. xxxviii. 2, 8, xxxix. 1). The 
whole sentence thus rendered by the A. V. 
** Magog the chief prince of Meshech and 
Tubal,** ought to run ** Magog the prince of 
Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal.** The meaning 
is that Magog is the head ol the three gieat 
Scythian tribes, of which ** Rosh ’* is thus 
the first. By £osh is apparently meant the 
tribe on the north of the Taurus, so called 
from the neighbourhood to the M/ta, or 
Volga, and thus in this name and tribe we 
have tbe first trace of the Russ or Bussiam 
nation. The name probably occurs again 
under the altered form of Basses, in Judith 
ii. 23. 

RUBIES. Concerning the meaning of the 
Hebrew words translated “ rubles ** there is 
much difference of opinion (Job xxviii. 18 ; 
see also Prov. iii. 15, viii. 11, xxxl. 10). In 
Lam. iv. 7 it is said, ** the Nazarites were 
purer than snow, they were W'hiter than 
milk, they were more ruddy in body than 
rubies,** Some suppose “ coral ** to be in- 
tended. Others contend that the Hebrew 
term denotes pearls, and explain the ** ruddi- 
tiess” alluded to above, by supposing that 
the original word signifies merely “ bright in 
colour,** or “ colour of a reddish tinge.*' 

RUE occurs only in Luke xi. 42. The 
rue here spoken of is doubtless the common 
jRuta graveolens, a shrubby plant about 2 feet 
high, of strong medicinal virtues. It is a 
native of the Mediterranean coasts, and has 
been found by Ilasselquist on Mount Tabor, 
The Talmud enumerates rue amongst kitchen- 
hei'bs, and regards it as free of tithe, as being 
a plant not cultivated in gardens. In our 
^.ord’s time, however, rue was doubtless a 
garden-plant, and therefore tithcable. 

BU'FUS is mentioned in Mark xv. SI, 
along with Alexander, as a son of Simon the 
Cyrenian (Luke xxiii. 26). Again, in Bom. 
xvi. 13, the Apostle Paul salutes a Bufus 
whom he deaignatea as ** elect In the Lord.* 

:t Is generally supimsed that this Bufha was 
Identical with the one to whom Mark refers* 
Yet we are to bear in mind that Bufha was 
i<^ an uncommon name, and possibly, there- 
fore, Mark and Paul may have had In view 
different individuals. 

ItUHA'MAH* Tlie margin ol our version 

renders ii having obtained mercy” (Uos. 

11. 1). The, name, if name it be, is, like Lo- ’ 
ruhamah, symbolical, and is addrea^ to the 
daughters of the people to denote that they 
were still the ohl<^ love and tendei , 

comj^ttnlcniik 

BV^MAU, mentioned once .. 
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»xiU. 86). It has been conjectured to be 
the same place as Arumah (Judg. ix. 41), 
which was apparently near Shcchcm. It is 
more probable that it is id( ntical with Dumah 
(Josh. XT. 52). 

RUSH. [Rkep.] 

RUST occurs as the translation of two 
different Greek words in Matt. vi. 19, 20, 
and in James v, 3. In the former passage 
the word which is joined with 

moth,” has by some been understood to 
denote the larva of some moth injurious 
to corn, as the Tinea ffraneiia. It can 
scarcely bo taken to signify “ rust,” for 
which there is another term io?, Avhich is 
used by St. James to express rather the 
“ tarnish ” wliicli ovcrs])reads silver than 
“ rust,” by which name we now understand 
“ oxide of iron.” 

RUTH, a IMoabitish woman, the wife, rirst, 
of Mahlon, secondly of Boaz, the ancestress 
of David and of Christ, and one of the four 
women who are named by St. Matthew in the 
genealogy of Christ. A severe famine in 
the land of Judah induced Klimclcch, a native 
of Bethlehem Kphratah, to emigrate into the 
land of Moab, with his wife Naomi, and his 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. At the end 
of ten years Naomi, now left a -widow and 
childless, having heard that there was plenty 
again in Judah, resolved to return to Beth- 
lehem, and her daughter-in-law, lluth, re- 
turned with her. 'I’hcy arrived at Bethlehem 
just at the heginning of barley harvest, and 
lluth, going out to glean, chanced to go int<» 
the field of Bouz, a wealthy man, and near 
kinsman of her father - in - law Elimclcch. 
Upon learning who the stranger was, Boaz 
treated her with the utmost kindness and 
respect, and sent her home laden with corn 
which she had glcaucd. Encoviraged by this 
incident, Naomi instructed lluth to claim at 
the hand of Boaz that he sho\ild perform the 
part of her husband’s near kinsman, by pur- 
chasing the inheritance of Elimelech, and 
taking her to be his wife. But there w’us a 
nearer kinsman than Boaz, and it was neces- 
sary that he should have the o])tion of re- 
deeming the inheritance for himself. He, 
however, declined, fearing to mar his oun 
inheritance. Ujwn which, with all due 
^solemnity, Bo.iz took lluth to be his uife, 
amidst the , blessing.s and congratulations of 
their neiglibours. 'J'heir son, Obed, was the 
father of Jess e, who w'as tlio father of 
David. 

RUTH, BOOK OF, contains the history of 
Ruth, as n.arrated in the preceding article. 
The main object of the writer is evidently to 
give an account of David's ancestors ; and ; 
(lie book W{IB avowedly composed long oftor I 


the time of che heroine,. (Sec lluth i. 1, Iv 
7, 17.) Its date and* author arc quite un- 
certain. It is probable that the books ot 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings originally 
formed but one work. The book of lluth 
clearly forms part of those of Samuel, sup- 
plying as it docs the essential point of David’s 
genealogy and early family history, and is no 
less clearly connected with the book of Judges 
by its opening verse, and the epoch to which 
the whole book relates. 

11 YE (llcb. enssemetJi) occurs in Ex. 
ix. 32 ; Is. xxviii. 25 : in the latter the 
margin reads “ spelt.” 1 ii Kz. iv. 9 the 
text has “ fitches ” and the margin “ rir.” 
It is probable that by Cu.ssetnvth “ spelt ” is 
intended. Spell {Triticum spciia) is grou n 
in some parts of the south of Germany ; it 
dilfers but slightly from our common wheat 
(/’. viilgare). 


S AB'AOTH, THE LOUD OF, occurs in 
Uoni. ix. 29; James v. 4, but is moie 
familiar through its occurrence in the Sanctus 
of the Tc Deum — ” Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth.” Sabaolh is the Grci k 
form of the Hebrew word tsehaothy ** armies,” 
and is translated in the Authorised Version 
of the O. T. by I.oid of Hosts,” ” Lord 
I God of Hosts.” In the mouth and the luitwl 
of an anci(‘nt Hebrew, Jvhovah-lsvhdtUh was 
the leader and commautlcr of the armies of 
the nation, who “went forth with them” 
(I’s. xUv. 9), and led thorn to certain vielory 
over the w'orshippers of Baal, ChiMuosh, 
Moloch, As^Uaroth, and other false gfni-.. 

SABBATH {shfthbfVhj “ a day of rort,” 
from bhtibnih, “ to cease to d»),” *’ tf> rest 
The name is ai)pliod to divers gieat festivals, 
but principally and usually to the srv( nib 
day of the w-c‘ek, ilie strict (djservanee of 
which Is enforced not merely in the general 
Mosaic code, but in the Deeulogue itself. 
The coi-F-eeration of the Sabbath was e<n*val 
with the ('reation. It lias been maifilained 
by some that this is only an anticipatory re- 
ference to the Ftmrlh Commandment, beeause 
there is no record of the t.bscrvaiieo of the 
Sabbath betw'oen the Creation and the Exodus. 
But this ia just in uecordance with the plan 
of the Scripture narrative, in which regular 
and ordinary events arc uiiuolictd. 'Iricic 
arc not wanting indirect evidences of 11 ^ »jb- 
servance, as the int< r\als between Noun's 
sending forth the birds (mt (d the ark, an act 
naturally associated with the w<*ekly sci viee 
(Gen. viii, 7-12), and in the ueek of a wed- 
ding celebration (Gen. xxix. 27, 28) ; bui, 
when a special occasion arises, in connection 
wiUi tkc; prohibition against gathering iunhiisi 
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on the Sabbath, the 'institution is mentionid 
as one already known (Ex. xvi. 22-30).* 
And that this was especially one of the insti- 
tutions adopted by Moses from the ancient 
patriarchal usage is implied in the very 
words of the law, ** Jicairmhcr the Subbath 
day, to keep it holy.” But even if such 
evidence were wanting, the 7'eason of the 
ipistitution would be a sulficient proof. It 
was to be a joyful celebration of Owl’s com- 
pletion of His creation. It has indeed been 
said that IMoses gives quite a different reason 
for the institution of the Sabbath, as a me- 
morial of the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage (Dent. v. 15). As if Moses, in his 
repetition of the law, had forgotten the rea- 
son given by Clod himself from Sinai (Kx. 
XX. 11). The words added in Deuteronomy 
arc a special motiic {ov the Joy with which 
the SabbiUh should be celebrated, and for 
the kindness Mliich extended its blessings to 
the slave and beast of burthen as well as 
the muster : “ that thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as well as thou^* (I)cut. 
V. 1-4). Thc.^e attempts to limit the ordinance 
proceed from an entire misconception of its 
spirit, as if it wore a season of stern priva- 
tion rather than of speeial i)nvilegc. But, 
in truth, the proliibitii)n of work is only sub- 
sidiary to tiie ixj.-itive idea of joyful rest and 
r<'ct t'alion, in communion with Jehovah, who 
lii;ns<'ir “ icfttcd and was refreshed^* (Ex. 
xwi. 17 : comp. x\iii. 12). It was to be a 
s.K'ied p iu«e in the ordinary labour by which 
man eaiin his bread; the curse of the fall 
to be hiispeinU'd for one day ; and, hav- 
jMg 111 . It day in joyful remembiancc of 

jiu-reii s, ni.ni had a fresh start in Ids 
cau;M‘ (d' labour. A great snare, too, ha.s 
ulsvay.s b(‘en hidden in the word work^ as If 
the commandmeul forbade oc‘CUi>ation and 
impijsod idleius--- A coTisiderution of the 
spiiit of the law and of Christ's comments on 
it will show tint it is work for worldly gain 
that w.is to be su^pendeil ; ajul hence the 
restvb't ive clause i:-, \>vef.»ced with the positive 
eomiiiand ; “ iSi\ days shnlt thou labour, and 
do all thy woik;” for so only could the 
Sabb^ilic re.st bi* fairly eiirued. Hence, 
t‘u>, I lie eonstautly laid <ui permitting 

the serxant uiid h<*ast of burthen to share 
the lest, whhh selh.^liness would grudge 
to iliein. Thus the spirit of the Sabbath 
"as joy, refreidiHumt, ami mercy, arising 
fioiu u'uuMidn .UH’C of (lod's goodnes.s as 
the Creator, and ns the deliverer from 
bomlage. — riiese views arc practically illus- 
iraterl by lht‘ manner in which the Israelites 

* All tliifi i.«) coiiGvinis] by the great antiquity of the 

ltv}«hai of Iniie itito \v«ck'*, ititU thu uaiiUag Uio days 
tho Mua. lauuu. anti 


were to spend, and in which the pr6phet€ 
afterwards reprove them for not spending, 
the Sabbath and the other festivals. The 
Sabbath was a perpetual sign and covenant, 
and the holiness of the day is connected with 
the holiness of the people ; “ that ye may 
know that 1 am Jehovah that doth sanctify 
5 ’ou ” (Ex. xxxi. 12-17; Ez. xx. 12). Joy 
was the key-note of their service. Moses 
declared that a place of sacrifice should be 
given them ; “and there shall yc cat before 
Jehovah your God, and ye shall rejoice, ye 
and your households” (Heut. xii. 7, xiv. 2G, 
xvi. II, 15, xxvi. 11). The Psalmists echo 
back the same spirit : “ This is the day 
which Jehovah hath made ; we will rejoice 
and be glad in it” (Ps. cxviii. 21). Isaiah 
reproves the fasts which were kept with mere 
outward observance, in place of acts of clia- 
rity, by promising that those who called the 
Sabbath a delight and honoured God by 
doing His works in it, should delight them- 
selves in Jehovah (Is. Iviii. 3-14). Nchemiah 
commanded the people, on a day holy to 
Jehovah, “ Mourn not, nor weep: cat the fat, 
and drink the sweet, and send portions to 
them for w hom nothing is prepared (Neh. 
viii, 9-13), The Sabbath is named as a day 
of special w orship in the sanctuary (Lev. xix. 
30, xxvi. 2). It W'as proclaimed as a holy 
convocation (Lev, xxiii. 3). The public rc- 
ligioiLs services consisted in the doubling of 
the morning and evening sacrifice, and the 
rcncw'al of the shcw’brcad in tlie Holy Place. 
Ill later times the worship of the sanctuary 
was enlivened by sacred music (Ps. lx viii. 
25-27, cl., &c.). On this day the people 
were accustomed to consult their proxihcts 
(2 K. iv. 23), and to give to their children 
that instruction in the truths recalled to 
nemory by the day, which is so repeatedly 
.‘njoiiied as the duty of parents ; it w’as “ the 
Sabbath of Jehovah ” not only in the Sanc- 
tuary, but “in all their dw'ellings” (Lev. 
xxiii. 3). It is quite true that we have but 
little information on this part of the subject 
in the Scriptures themselves, but the in- 
ferences drawn from W'hat is told us, and 
from the character of the day, arc confirmed 
by the testimony of later writers, and by 
the. system of public worship in the syna* 
gogue.H, which we find in full operation at 
the time tif Christ. The prohibitory part of 
the law is general ; and the only special 
cases mentioned relate to the preparation of 
food. The manna w*as not given on the 
Sabbath, but a double supply was to be ga- 
thered on the day before (E.x. xvi. 22-30), 
Just as the rest of the Sabbatic year was com- 
pensated by the extraordinary fertility of the 
year before. No liro waa to he hln4led uu 
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the SAbbath, under the penalty of death (Kx. 
XXXV. 2, 3 : Oomp. xxiti. 14), which was in- 
flicted on a man who went out to gather 
f ticks on the Sabbath (Nam. xv. 85). Its 
observance is enjoined in the time of caring 
anti harvest, when there was a special tempta- 
tion to find an excuse for work (Ex. xxxiv. 
21). The habitual transgression of these laws, 
by priests as well as people, was denounced 
by the prophets (Is. Ivi. 2, Iviii. 13 ; Kz. xxil 
26, comp. xliv. 22), and excited the reform- 
ing zeal Nehemiah after the Babylonish 
captivity (Nch. xiii. 15-19). Henceforward 
there is no evidence of the Sabbath being neg- 
lected by the Jews, except such as (I Mace, 
i. 11-15, 39-45) went into open apostacy.- 
When we come to the N. 'J\ we find the most 
marked stress laid on the Subhatiu In what* 
ever ways the Jew might err respecting it, 
he had altogether ceased to neglect it. On 
the contrary, wherever he went its observance 
became the most visible badge of his nation- 
ality. Our Lord’s mode of observing the 
Sabbath was one of the main features of Jlis 
life, which Ills Pharisaic adversaries most 
eagerly watched and criticised. They had 
invented many prohibitions respecting the 
Sabbath of which we find nothing in the 
original institution. Some of these prohibi- 
tions were fantastic and arbitrary, in the 
number of those ** heavy burdens and griev- 
ous to bo borne ” which the later expounders 
of the Law “laid on men’s shoulders ” (comp. 
Mult. xii. 1-13; John v. 10). That this 
perversion of the Sabbath had become very 
general in our Saviour’s time is apparent 
both from the recorded objections to acts of 
IIU on that day, and from 11 is marked con- 
duct on occasions to which those objections 
were sure to be urged (Matt. xii. 1-15 ; Mark 
iii. 2; Luke vi. 1-5, xiii. 10-17; John v. 
2-18, vii. 23, ix. 1-34), — Among the Chris- 
tians the “ Lord’s Day ” — the first day of the 
week— gradually took the place of the Jewish 
Sabbath. [Ix>rd’8 Day]. 

SABBATH-DAY'S JOUKNEY (Acts i. 12). 
On occasion of a violation of the command- 
ment by certain of the people M ho went to 
look for manna on the seventh day, Moses 
enjoined every man to “ abide in his place,** 
and forbade any man to “ go out of his place ” 
on that fifty (Eft. xvi. 29). It seems natural 
to look on this as a mere enactment pro re 
natSf and having no bearing on any state of 
affairs subsequent to the journoy^rougb the 
wilderness and the daily gathering of manna. 
Whether the earlier Hebrews did or did not 
regard it thus, It la not easy to say. In after 
times the precept in Eft. xvi« was undoubted- 
ly viewed as a permanent law. But as eoipe. 

. departure 'trotn a mini’s own pUuie was ush * 


avoidable, it was thought neoemry to deter, 
mine the alloM'able amount, which was fixed 
at 2000 paces, or about six fUrlongs, from 
the wall of the city. The terthinus A quo was 
thus not a man’s own house, but the wall of 
the city where he dwelt. 

SABBATICAL YEAR. As each seventh 
day and each seventh month wero holy, so 
was each seventh year, by the Mosaic code. 
We first encounter this law in Ex. xxiii. 
10, 11. The commandment is, to sow and 
reap fur six years, and to let the land rest 
on the seventh, “ that the poor of thy 
people may eat ; and Miiat they leave the 
bCfists of the field shall eat.’’ It is added, 
“ In like manner thou shall deal with thy 
vinoj’urd and thy oliveyard.” We next meet 
with the enactment in Lev. xxv. 2-7, and 
finally in Dcut. xv., in M-hich la.sl place the 
now feature presents itself of the seventh 
year being one of release to debtors. When 
we combine these several notices, wc find 
that every seventh year the land was to 
have rest to ef{/oy her Sabbaths* Neithe** 
tillage nor cultivation of any sort M'as to be 
praciised. This singular institution has the 
a.spcct, at first sight, of total impracticubility. 
Tins, however, Mcurs oft’ when M*e consider 
that in no year was the owner allowed to 
reap the M'holo harvest (Lev. kLx, 0, xxiii. 
22). Moreover, it is clear that the owners of 
land were to lay by corn in previous years 
for their own and their fannlies* muiUs (Lev. 
xxv. 20-22). The release of debtors tluring 
the Sabbatical year must not be confoumicil 
M'ith the rileasc of slave.s on the seventh ye.ir 
f their service. The sjnrit of this law is the 
same as that of the weekly Sabbath. Both 
ive a beneficent tendency, limiting the 
rights and cheeking the sense of propeity ; 
the one puts in CickI’m claims on time, the 
>thcr on the land, I’hcre may also have 
t>ecn an eye to the benefit which M’ould accrue 
to the land from lying fallow every tscvciith 
year, in a time wlien the rotation of cr<»i>8 
M’as unknown. The Sabbatical 3 *car ojioned 
in the Sabbatical monlh, and the Mhole 
Law was to bo road every bucU year, 
during the Feast of I'abc*rnaclc8, to the as- 
sembled people. At the oomptellon of a 
week 'of Sabbatical years, the Subbaticu; 
scale received itft complotM in the year of 
Jubi.ee. ( JuniLzz]. The ^nstant neglect of 
.his law from the very first woii one uf tiic 
national sins that puni#beu by the 

Babylonian eaptivityir " Moses. Mrarned Israel 
»f Uie retr {button^' thfti their should bo 
desolate tUl it htid (Lev. 

ftxvi. 32^3ft}; fulfilled 

ih the seventy yoaiiie* dui^kn of the cap- 
UvUy (3. Chr. nftsvl. Of tht observ 
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ancc of the Sabbatio year after the captivity 
we have a proof in 1 Macc. vi. 49. 

SAliE'ANS. [SiiKBA.] 

SAB*TAH (Gen, x. 7), or SARTA (I Chr. 
i. 0), the third in order of the sons of Cush. 
The statements of Pliny and Ptolemy respecting 
Sabbat ha, Sabota, or Sobotalc, metropolis of the 
Atramitae (probably the Chatrainotitao), seem 
to i>oint to a trace of the tribe which descended 
from Sabtah. Ptolemy places Sabbatha in 
77** long. 16** 30' lut. It was an important 
city, containing no less than sixty temples. 

SAH'TKClIA, and SAR'TKCIIAH (Gen. x. 
7 ; 1 Chr. i. 9), the fifth in order of the sons 
of- Cush, whose sottlonicnts would probably 
be near the Persian Gulf. 

SACKBUT (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15), the 
rcnd«*ring in the A. V. of the Chaldee 
Sfdhfnca. If this musical instrument be the 
bame as the Greek and Latin satnbfica, the 
English translation is entirely M'rong. The 
sackbut wan a wind-instrument ; the sambuca 
was played with strings. 

SACKCLOTH, a coarse texture, of a dark 
colour, made of goats*-hulr (la. 1. 3 ; llev. 
vi. 12), and resembling the cilicium of the 
Romans. It was used h>r making fuacks (Gen. 
xlii. 25; Lev. xi. 32; Josh. ix. 4) ; and for 
making the rough garments used by mourners, 
which were in cxtieinc cases worn next the 
skin (I K. x.xi. 27 ; 2 K. vL 30 ; Job. xvi. 
15 ; Is. xxxii. 11), and this even by females 
(Joel i. 8 ; 2 Macc. iii. 19), but at other 
times were worn over the coat (Jon. iii. 6) in 
lieu of the outer garment, 

SAt.’li IFICK. The peculiar f<;‘iture3 of ouch 
kind of suerifieo are referred to under their 
resju'ctivc heads. 1. The universal pre- 
valence of sacrifice shows it to have been 
primeval, and deeplj' rooted in the instincts 
of humanity. 'Whether ii was first enjoined 
by an external command, or whether it was 
based o!i that souse of sin and lost communion 
with Goil which is stamped by His hand on 
llie heart of man • - is an historical question, 
pcrhaiM insoluble. The great difficulty in 
the theory which refers it to a distinct com- 
mand of Ood, is the total silence of Holy 
Beripturo. It is to be noticed that, except in 
Gen. XV. 9, the method of patriarchal sacrifice 
is left free. The infiwcnce is at least proba- 
ble, that when God sanctioned formally a 
natural rite, then, and not till then, did lie 
define lU method. In exauiiniiig the various 
sacrifices recorded in Beripturo beforO the 
establishment of the laiw^ we find that the 
wor<ls spceitilly denoting expiatory sacrifloo 
arc not applied to th^fx)* This foot does not 
at aU ahow thqy were , not ootually 
expiatory^ but it }tt4tliioa the inforhnee :that 
this id^ was not ilihh tihe |)ii!diahnenl oha Jhi 


the doctrine of sacrifice. The iiacrifioe of 
Cain and Abel is called mhichah, although in 
the case of the latter it was a bloody saerlfloe. 
In the case of both it would appear to have 
been euoharistic. The sacrifice of Noah after 
the flood (Gen. vlil. 20) is called burnt* 
offering. This sacrifice is expressly connected 
with the institution of the Covenant which 
follows in ix. 8-17. The sacrifice of Jacob at 
Miapab also marks a covenant with I.aban, 
to which God is called to be a witness and a 
party. In all these, therefore, the prominent 
idea seems to have been w'bat is called the 
federative^ the recognition of a bond between 
the sacrificcr and God, and the dedication of 
himself, as represented by the victim, to the 
ser 'Icc of the l.ord. The sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gen. xxii. 1-13) stands by itself. Yet in its 
pr.nciple it ajipears to have been of the same 
nature us before : the voluntary surrender of 
an oii^yson on Abraham's part, and the will- 
ing dedication of himself on Isaac’s, are in 
the foreground ; the expiatory idea if recog- 
nised at ail, holds certainly a secondary 
position. In the burnt-offerings of Job for 
his children (Job i. 5) and for his three 
friends (xlii. 8), wc for the first time find 
the expression of the desire of expiation for 
sin. The same is the case in the words of 
Moses to IMiaraoh (Ex. x. 25). Here the 
main idea is at least deprecatory, — The 
SACKiFicfis OK TiiK MosAic Pxiiiou urc in- 
augurated by the offering of the Passovkr 
and the sacrifice of Ex. xxiv. The Passover 
indeed is unique in its character ; but it is 
clear that the idea of salvation from death by 
means of sacrifice is brought out in it with a 
distinctness before unknown. The sacrifice 
of Ex. xxiv., offered as a solemn inaugura- 
tion of the Covenant of Sinai, has a simi- 
larly comi>rcheusive character. The Law of 
Leviticus now unfolds distinctly the various 
forms of sacrifice ; — («.) The hurnt^offering. 
Sklf-okoicatory. — (5.) 27ia meat-offering 
{wibloody) ; the peace-offering (bloody), Eu- 
charistic. — ( c.) y7is sin-offering ; the Ircs- 
pass-offering. Exciatory. — T o these may be 
addctl,~(r/.) 7'he incense offered after sacri- 
fice in the Iloly Place, and (on the Pay of 
Atonement) In the Holy of Holies, the symbol 
of the liuercc8.sion of the priost (as a type of 
the Great High Priest), acoornpanyiiig and 
making cfficucious the prayer of the people. 
In the consecration of Aaron and his sons 
(Lev. Wii.) wo find thefse ofi'ered in what 
became over afterwards the appointed order : 
find came ^ho sin-offering, to pteparo aoeese 
to £k>d*; next, the burnt-ofibr^gi to mark 
their dedieatioA to Uis serviq^'a^ thirdly, 
the meatoffering of * thanka^;f^g. Kenea-..; 
.fihrth thb. aaorifieial sjaXett^ wajs- ^ed , in all 
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its pftrts, antll lie should come whom it typi- 
fied. It will not be necessary to pursue, in 
detail, the history of Post-Mosaic Sacrifice, 
for its main principles were now fixed for 
ever. The re^lar sacrifices in the Temple ser- 
vice were; — (a.) Buhnt-Offkuinos. 1. The 
daily burnt-offerings (Ex. xxix. 38-42). 2. 

The double burnt-offerings on the Sabbatli 
(Num. xx^iii. 9, 10). 3. The burnt-offerings 

at the great festivals (Num. xxviii. 11 -xxix. 
89). — (6.) AIkat-Offkuinus. 1. The daily 
meat-offerings accompanying the daily burnt- 
offerings (Kx, xxix. 40, 41). 2. The shew- 

bread, renewed every Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 5, 
9). 3, The special meat-offerings at the 

Sabbath ond the great festivals (Num. xxviii. 
xxix.). 4. The first-fruits, at the l*as8ovcr 
(Lev. xxiii. 10-14), at Pentecost (xxiii. ..7- 
20) ; the first-fruits of the dough and thresh- 
ing-floor at the harvest-time (Num. xv. 20, 
21 ; Deut. xxvi. 1-11), — (c.) Sin-Offerings. 
1* Sin-offering each new moon (Num. xxviii. 
15). 2. Sin-offerings at the Passover, Pente- 

cost, Feast of Trumpets, and Tabernacles 
(Num. xxviii. 22, 30, xxix. 5, 18, 19, 22, 
25, 28, 31, 34, 38). 3. The offering of the 

two goats for the people, and of the bullock 
for tiie priest himself, on the Groat Day 
«)f Atonement (Lev. xvi.). — (d.) Incknsk. 
I. The morning and evening incense (Ex. 
XXX. 7, 8). 2. The incense on the Great 

Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 12). Besides 
these public sacrifices, there were offfuings 
the people for themselves individually. — 
!l. The meaning of sacrifice is set forth fully in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which contains 
the key of the whole sacrificial doctrine. The 
object of the Epistle is to show the typical 
and probationary character of sacrifices, and 
to assert that in virtue of it alone they had a 
spiritual meaning. This typical character 
of all sacrifice being thus set forth, the next 
point dwelt upon is the union in our Lord’s 
Person of the priest, the offerer, and the 
sacrifice. It is clear that the Atonement, in 
this E])i6tlc, as in the N. T. generally, is 
viewed in a twofold light. On the one hand, 
it is set forth distinctly as a vicarious sacri- 
fice, which was rendered ncccs.sary by the sin 
of man, and in u hich the I.ord “ bare the sins 
of many.** It is its essential charact<*ristic 
that in it stands absolutely alone, ofrciiiig 
Ilis sacrifice without any reference to the 
faith or the conversion of men. In it IJc 
Stands out alone ns the Mediator between God 
and man; and Ilis sacrifice is offered once 
for all, never to be imitated or rcpeate^I. 
Now this view of the Atonement Is set forth 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as typified by 
the siti-ofTering. All the expiatory and pro- 
pitiator^' sacrifices of ilie taw arc «uw fgr 


the first time brought into full light. As the 
sin-offering, though not the earliest, is the 
most fundamental of all sacrifices, so the as- 
pect of the Atonement, which it symbolizes, 
is the one on which all others rest. On the 
other hand, the sacrifice of Christ is set forth 
to us, as the com])lciion of that perfect 
obedience to the will of the Father, which is 
the natural duty of sinless man, in which He 
is the representative of all men, and in which 
He calls upon us, wlien reconciled to God, to 
“ take up the Cross and follow Him.’* In 
this view His death is not the principal 
object; wc dwell rather on His lowly Incar- 
nation, and His life of humility, temptation, 
and suffering, to which tliat death was but a 
fitting close. The main idea of this view of 
the Atonement is representative ratlicT than 
vicarious. It is typified by tlie burnt-offering, 
in respect of which the N. T. merely <piotes 
and enforces tlic language already cited from 
the O. T., and c.-'pccially (see Heb. x. C-U) 
the words of Ps. xl. G, &c., which contrast 
with material sacrifice the “ doing the w ill of 
Gotl.’* As without the bin-offering of the 
Cross, this, our burnt-offeruig, would be im- 
possible, so also without the hurnt-olfiring 
the sin-offering will to us ho unavailing. 
With these views of our Lord’s siiuiitiee on 
earth, as lyi>ified in the Levitical baenfiec's 
on the outer altar, is also to he connected the 
offering of His Intercession fur us in lieaveii, 
which was rcj>ic\suntcd by the incense. Tlu* 
typical sense of tlie meat-ofiering, or jk ;u'e- 
offering, is less connected with tin* sacntiei' of 
Christ Himself, Ilian with ihu^'e haciihce^' of 
praise, thanksgiving, charity, and devuinm, 
h we, us llliristians, fitter to (Jufl, and 
** with whidli He is well pleaded *’ (Ileh. \in. 
15, 1C) as with “ an odour of Rwe<‘t sna il, a 
sacrifice acceptable to God” (Phil, iv, IS'. 

BADDUCliKS (Matt, iii, 7, xvi. ], d, U, 
12, xxii. 23, 34; Mark xii. IS; Luke 

Acts iv. 1, v, 17, xxiii. G, 7, S), a uli- 
gious jiarty or school among the .l«‘ws at the 
time of Christ, who denied that the oral law 
was a revelation of God to the iMaelites, and 
who d<‘emed the written law alone to he 
obligatory on the natimi, as of divine autho- 
rity. Although frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament in conjunction with the Pha- 
risees, they do not throw such vhid light us 
their great antagonists on the real sigidtjcanec 
of Christianity. K.Kcopt on one occasion, 
when they united with the I’haiihees in iu'^i- 
diously uskij)g for a sign from heaven (Matt, 
xiv. 1, 4, G), Chri|}t never assailed the Sad- 
duccos with the iiiame bitter detiuncialionb 
W'hich he uttered against the Pharisees ; ajid 
they do not, like the Pharisees, seem to have 
dative Ipr caMfunn Iliut u* 
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put to death. — The origin of their name is in* 
volvcd in great difflcultics. The Hebrew word 
by which they arc called in the Mishna is 
Tesdukim, the plural of T^dddk, which un- 
doubtedly means “just,” or “righteous,” but 
which is never used in the Bible except as a 
proper name, and in the English Version Is 
always translated “ Zadoc ” (2 K. xv. 33 ; 2 
Sam. viii. 17; I Clir. vi. 8, 13, &c. ; Neh. 
iii. 4, 29, xl. 11). The most obvious trans- 
lation of the word, therefore, is to call them 
Zadocs or Zadokiles ; and a question would 
then arise as to why they n’crc so called. 
The ordinary Jewish statement is that they 
are named from a certain Zadoc, a disciple of 
the Antigonus of Socho, who is mentioned in 
the Mishna as having received the oral law 
from Simon the Just, the last of the men of 
the Great Synagogue ; but it Is certain that 
this statement must bo rejected. As recourse 
is had to conjecture, the first point to be con- 
sidered is whether the word is likely to have 
arisen from the meaning of “ righteousness,” 
or from the name of an individual. This 
must be decided in favour of the latter alter- 
native, inasmuch as the word Zadok, as we 
have aheady seen, never occurs in the Bible, 
except as a projicr name ; and then wc are 
led to inquire as to who the Zadok of the 
Stidducees is likely to liave been. Now there 
was one Zadok of traiisceiulent imimrtance, 
and only one : viz. llie i>iiest who acted such 
a i>roiniiient part at the lime of David, and 
who declared in favour of Solomon, when 
Abiathar took the part of Adonijuh as suc- 
cessor to the tlironc (I K. i. 32-15). His 
line of pi iests appears to have Iwid decided 
pre-eminence iu Bubse(|uent history. Thus, 
in l^zekiid's jnoplictie vision of the future 
'lemple, “ tlie sons of /auh^k,” niid “the 
priest.s the I.evitrs of the seeil of Zadok ” lire 
sj)oken of with j)eeiiliar honour, as those wdm 
kept the charge of tlic sanctuary of Jehovah, 
when the chihlien of Israel w'cnt astray (Ez. 
xl. 4(i, \lii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. ll). Now, as 
Ihc transition from the expression “ sons of 
Zadok,” and “ priests of the seed of Zadok” 
to Zadukitc'^ is easy and obvious, and as in 
tho Acts of the Apostles, v. 17, it is said, 

“ J’/irti ///#» j'rirst ro.s/'j and all they that ; 
tn-rr u ith him, trhirh ii the sect of the Haddu^ 
errs, and W('re tllhd with iiulignatioii,” it i 
bin- conji'cturcd tiiat the Saihlucecs or 

Za\lokittM wcic oiiginaUy idcuitical with the 
.\on.s of Zadvjk, and constituted what may be 
termetl a kind of sacerdotal aristocracy. To 
these were afterwards attached all who for 
any reason reckoned themse)«'ea as uoionging 
to the nrihtoeracy ; such, for cxampie, as the 
fumilies of the high-priest ; who had obtained 
cpnsidiiiwtiou the dyna^ly Qf Herod. 


These were for the most part Judges, and 
individuals of the official and governing 
class. Now, although this view of the Sad- 
ducecs is only inferential, and mainly con- 
jectural, it certainly explains the name better 
than any other, and elucidates at once in the 
Acts of the Apostles the otiicrwise obscure 
statement that the high-priest, and those who 
were with him, were the sect of the Saddu- 
cees. — I. The leading tenet of the Sadducecs 
was the negntum of the leading tenet of their 
opponents. As the I’hariscos asserted, so the 
Sadducccs denied, that the Israelites were in 
possession of an Oral Law transmitted to them 
by Moses. [Biiariskks.] In opposition to the 
Pharisees, they inaintniiicd that the written 
law’ alone w’as obligatory on the nation, as 
of divine authority. — II. The second distin- 
guishing doctrine of the Sadducccs, the denial 
of man's resurrection after deaths followed in 
their conceptions as a logical conclusion from 
their denial that Moses had revealed to the 
Israelites the Oi-al Law. For on a point so 
momentous as a second life beyond the grave, 
no religious party among the Jews would 
have deemed themselves bound to accept anj 
doctrine as an article of faith, unless it had 
been proclaimed by Moses, their great legis* 
lator ; and it is certain that in the written 
J.aw of the Pentateuch there is a total absence 
of any assertion by Moses of the resurrection 
of the dead. 'J’his fiict is presented to Chris- 
tians in a striking manner by the well-known 
words of the Pentateuch which are quoted by 
Christ in argument with the Sadducccs on 
this subject (Ex. iii, 6, 1C ; Mark xii. 26, 27 ; 
Matt. xxii. 31, 32 ; Luke xx. 37). It cannot 
bo doubted that in such a case Christ would 
quote to his pow’crful adversaries the most 
cogent text in the Law ; and yet the text 
actually quoted docs not do more than sug- 
gest an inference on this great doctrine. It 
is true that in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment there arc individual passages which 
express a belief in a resurrection, such as in 
I.s. xxvi. 19, Dnii. xii. 2, Job xix. 26, and in 
some of the I’salms ; and it may at first sight 
be a subject of surprise that Hie Saddiicees 
were not convinced by the authority of those 
passages. But, although the Sadducecs re- 
garded the books wliicli contained these pas- 
.ages as sucred, it is more than doubtful 
whether any of the Jews regarded* them as 
Bucred in pi-ccisely tViO same sense as the 
written Law. In connexion with the dis- 
belief of a rcsuiTCCtion by the Sadducccs, ft • 

• proper to notice the statement (Acta xxiiU 
8) that they likewise denied there was “ angel 
or spirit.” A perplexity arises os to the pro- 
oise sense in which this denial is to be under- 
Btood* OP dtstinptiy ipenUoned in 
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the Pentateuch an^T other bookii of tho Old 
Testament, that it » hard to understand how 
those w’ho acknowledged the Old Testament to 
have divine authority could deny the existence 
of angels (Ocn. xvi. 7, xix. 1, xxii. U, xxviiL 
12 ; Ex. xxiii. 20 ; Num. xxii. 23 ; Judg.lsiii. 
18 ; 2 Sam, xxlv. 16). The two principal ex- 
planations which have been suggested are, 
either that the Sadducces regarded the angels 
of tho Old Testament as transitory, unsubstan- 
tial representations of Jehovah, or that they dis- 
believed, net the angels of the Old Testament, 
but merely the angelical system W'hich had 
become developed in the j)opular belief of the 
Jews after their return from the Babylonian 
Captivity. Either of these explanations may 
possibly be correct ; and the first, although 
there arc numerous texts to which it did not 
apply, would have received some countenance 
from passages wherein tho same divine ap- 
pearance, which at one time is called the 
** angel of Jehovah,’* is afterwards called 
simply “Jehovah” (Gen. xvi. 7, 13, xxii. 
11, J2, xxxi. 11, IC ; Ex. iii. 2, 4 ; Judg. vi. 
14, 22, xiii. 18, 22). — III. Josephus states 
that the Sadducces believed in the freedom of 
the will, which the Pharisees denied. Pos- 
sibly the great stress laid by the Sadducces 
on the freedom of the will, may have had 
some connexion with their forming such a 
large portion of that class from which cri- 
minal judges were selected. l*hosc Jews who 
were almost exclusively religious teachers 
would naturally insist on the inability of 
man to do anything good if God’s Holy .Spirit 
were taken away from him (Ps. li. 11, 12), 
and would enlarge on the perils which sur- 
rounded man from the temptations of Satan 
and evil angels or spirits (1 Chr, xxi. 1 ; 
Tob. iii. 17). But it is likely that the ten- 
dencies of tho judicial class w'ould be mure 
practical and direct. — IV. Some of the early 
Christian writers attribute to the Sadducces 
the r^’eciion of all the Sacred Scriptures 
except the Pentateuch, Such rejection, if true, 
would undoubtedly constitute a most Impor- 
tant additional difference betw'cen the Saddu- 
eees and Pharisees. The statement of these 
Christian writers is, however, now generally 
admitted to have been founded on a miscon- 
ception of the truth, and it seems to have 
arisen from a concision of the Badducees 
with the Bamaritans. — V. An important 
fact in the history of the Sadducces is their 
rapid disappearance from history after the 
first eentary, and the subsequent predomi- 
nance among the Jews of the opinions of the 
Pharisees. Two circumstances, indirectly but 
powerftflly, oontributed to produce this result i 
1st# The state of tbe Jews alter the capture 
if Jerosal^ by Titus; and Sndly. Tim j 


growth of tho Christian religion. As tc 
‘ the first point, it is difficult to over-estimate 
the consternation and dismay which the de- 
struction of Jerusalem occasioned in the 
minds of sincerely religious Jews. In this 
their hour of darkness and anguish, thej 
naturally turned to the consolations and 
hopes of a future state; and tbe doctrine 
of the Badducees, that there was nothing 
beyond tho present life, would have appeared 
to them cold, heartless, and hateful. Again, 
while they were sunk in the lowest depths of 
depression, a new religion, which they de- 
spised as a heresy aifd a superstition, was 
gradually making its w'ay among the sub- 
jects of their detested conquerors, tbe Ho- 
mans. One of the causes of its success w'as 
undoubtedly the vivid belief in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and a consequent resurrection' 
of all mankind, which was accepted by it^ 
heathen converts with a ]>a8sionatc earnest- 
ness, of which those who at the present day 
are familiar from infancy with the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead can form only 
a faint idea. To attempt to check the pro- 
gress of this new religion among the Jews 
by an appeal to the temporary rewards and 
punishments of the Pentateuch, would have 
been as idle as an endeavour 'to check an 
©.xplosivo power by ordinary mechanical re- 
straints. Consciously, therefore, or uncon- 
sciously, many circumstances combined tc 
induce the Jews who were not Pharisees, but 
who resisted the new heresy, to rally round 
the standard of the Oral Law', and to assert 
that their holy legislator, Moses, had Iruns- 
milted to iiis faithful i>euple by word of month, 
although not in writing, the revelation of a 
j future state of rew'ards and punishments. 

I SA^DOC, a descendant of Zerubbabcl in the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ (Mutt. i. 14). 

SAFFliON (Cant, iv, 14), Saffron has 
from the earliest times been in high esteem 
as a perfume : “ it was used,” says lloseii- 
mDIler, “ for the same purposes as the modern 
pot-i>ourri.” The word saffron is derived 
from the Arabic Zafran, “yellow.” 

BALAH, the son of Arphaxad and father 
of Eber (Gen. x, 24, xL 12-14 ; Luke iii. 

, 35). The name is significant of extensicn, 

I It thui seems to imply the historical fact of 
the gradual extemdon of a branch of tbe 
Semitic race from its original seat in North* 
ern Ass}Tia towards the river Euphrates. 

BAL'AMiB, a city at the east «nd of the 
island ol idnt the first place vhdted 

by Petit! end first mMomty 

journey, iH fit ^ 

leueie. Xiere fihmo, among all the Greek 
cities visited by T^eolf -wif reed expressly ol 
“synegog^** 4& the fdut^. (Alda xiii. 5). 
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Hence wo conclude that there were many 
Jews in Cyprus. And this U in harmony 
with what wc road elsewhere. Salamis was 
not far ftrom the modern Famag&ttsia. 

SALA'TTIIEL {I have anked of Ood)^ son 
of Jechonias kinf^ of .Tiidnh« and father of 
Zorobabel, according' to Matt. i. 12 ; but son 
of Ncri, and father of Zorobabel, according 
to Luke iii. 27 ; while the genealogy in 
1 Chr. iii. 17-1!), leaves it doubtful whether 
he is the son of Assir or Jechonias, and 
makes Zerubbabel his nephew. Upon the 
incontrovertible principle that no genealogy 
would assign to the true son and heir of a 
king any inferior and private parentage, 
whereas, on the contrary, the son of a pri- 
vato person would naturally be placed in 
the royal pedigree on his becoming the right- 
ful heir to the throne ; we may assert, with 
the utmost confidence, that St. Luke gives 
us the true state of the case, when he informs 
us that Salathicl was the son of Neri, and a 
descendant of Nathan the son of David. And 
from his insertion in the royal pedigree, both 
in 1 Chr. and St. Matthew’s gospel, after the 
childless Jechonias, we infer, with no less 
confidence, that, on the failure of Solomon’s 
lino, he was the neat heir to the throne of 
David. It may therefore be considered Jis 
certain, that Salathiel was the son of Neri, and 
the heir of Jechoniah. As regards the ortho- 
graphy of the name, it has two forms in He- 
brew. The A. V. has Sahathiel in 1 Chr. iii. 17, 
but everywhere else in the O.T. Sukaltiei.. 

SAT/CAll, a city named in the early re- 
cords of Israel as the extreme limiitof Bash.an 
(Dcut. iii. 10; Josh. xiii. 11) and of the 
tribe of Cad (1 Chr. v. 11). On another oc- 
casion the name seems to denote a district 
rather than a towrn (Josh. xil. 5). It is iden- 
tical with the town of SUikhad, 

SA'LKM (peace). 1, The place of which 
Mclehizedek was king (Gen. xiv, 18; Ileb. 
vii. 1, 2). No satisfactory identification of 
it is perhap.s possible. Two main opinions 
have been current from the earliest ages of 
interprelution. 1. That of the Jewish com- 
mentators, who affirm that Salem is Jerusa- 
lem, on the ground that Jerusalem is so 
called in Ts, Ixxvi. 2. 2. Jerome himself, 

however, is not of the sjune opinion. Ho 
states without hesitation, that the Salem of 
Melchizedek was not Jerusalem, but a town 
near ScythupoUs, which in his day was still 
called Salem. Elsewhere he places It more 
preele^ at eight Homan islles f^om Sey^o*, 
polls, and gives its then name m Salvmlas. 
Further, he identified this irlth the 

Salim of 8t. John the Baj)itlst.-rS. Ps. Izxvi. 
2.' tt U agreed on ail hai^s that Salem It 
here employed .fok Jerusaleui'/tmt' wheffiey as 


a mere abbreviation to suit eome oxigeney 
of the poetry, and point the allusion to the 
peace (salem) which the city enjoyed through 
the protection of God, or whether, after a 
well-known habit of poets, it is an antique 
name preferred to the more moflcrn and 
familiar one, is a question not yet decided. 

SA^LIM,il place named (John iii. 23) to 
denote the situation of Acnon, the scene of 
St. John’s last baptisms — Salim being the 
well-known town or spot, and Acnon a place 
of fountains, or other water, near it. [Salem.] 
The name of Salim has been discovered by 
Mr. Van de Velde in a position exactly in 
accordance with the notice of Eusebius, viz. 
six English miles south of Beisdn (Scytho- 
polis), and two miles west of the Jordan, 
Salim fulfils also tho conditions implied in 
the name of Acnon (springs), and the direct 
statement of the text, that the place contained 
abundance of water. 

SAL'MA, or SALOMON (Ruth iv. 20, 21 ; 
1 Chr. li. 11, .51, 54 ; Matt. i. 4, 5 ; Luke iii. 
82). Son of Nahsbon, the prince of tho 
children of Judah, and father of Boaz, the 
husband of Ruth. On the entrance of the Is- 
raelites into Canaan, Salmon took Rahab of 
Jericho to be his wife, and from this union 
sprang the Christ, [Raiiad.] 

SAI/MON, a hill near Shcchcm, on which 
Abiinelech and his followers cut down the 
boughs with which they set tho tower of 
Shcchem on fire (Judg. ix. 48). Its exact 
position Is not known. It is us lally sup- 
posed that this hill is mentioned in a verse of 
the Psalms (Ps, lx v iii, 14), The allusion is 
probably to the ground being snow-white with 
bones after a defeat of the Canaan itish kings. 

SALMO^NK, the east point of the island of 
Crktk (Acta xxvii. 7). 

SALO’ME. 1. The wife of Zebedoe, as 
appears from comparing Matt, xxvii. 56 with 
Mark xv. 40. It is further tho opinion of 
many modern critics that she was the sister 
of Mary, tho mother of Jesus, to whom refer- 
ence is mado in John xix. 25. Tho words 
admit, however, of another explanation, ac- 
cording to which they refer to the “ Mary 
the wife of Clcophas” immediately aftcr- 
vards mentioned. Wo can hardly regard the 
point as settled, though the weight of modern 
criticism Is decidedly in favour of •the former 
view. The only events recorded of Salome 
are that she preferred a request on behalf o* 
her two sons for seats of honour in tho king 
dom of heaven (Matt. xx. 20), that she at- 
ten^^ at iho kruoiflxton of Jesus (Mark xv. 
46), end t^at she visited his sepulchre (Mark 
xiU i)» She is mention^ by name 'only on 
ibe two la^ oioa^qna.— Tbh tlangjiter of 
Herodiidf by bey husbafi4^|feiM Phiplip 
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(Matt. alT. 6). She married in the first place 
Philip the tetrarch of Trachonitis, her paternal 
uncle, and secondly Arlstobuliis, the king of 
Chalcis. 

SALT. Indispensable as salt is to our- 
selves, It was even more so to the Hebrews, 
being to them not only an appetizing condi- 
ment in the food both of man (Jo^vi. 6} and 
beast (Is. xzx. 24, see margin), and a most 
valuable antidote to the effects of tlic heat of 
climate on animal food, but also entering 
largely into tlicir religious services as an 
accompaniment to the various offerings pre- 
sented on the altar (Lev. ii. 13). They pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible and ready supply of 
It on the southern shores of the Dead Sea. 
[Sea, the Salt.] In addition to the u.ses of 
salt already specified, the inferior sorts were 
applied as a manure to the soil, or to hasten 
the decomposition of dung (Matt. v. 13 ; Luke 
xiv. 35). Too large an admixture, however, 
was held to produce sterility ; and hence also 
arose the custom of sowing with salt the 
foundations of a destroyed city (Judg. ix. 
46), as a token of its irretrievable ruin. The 
associations connected with salt in Eastern 
countries are important. As one of the most 
essential articles of diet, it symbolized hospi- 
tality; as an antiseptic, durability, fidelity, 
and purity. Hence the expression “ cove- 
nant of salt” (Lev. ii, 13; Num. xviii. 19; 
2 Chr. xiii. 6), as betokening an indissoluble 
alliance between friends. It was probably 
with a view to keep this idea prominently 
before the minds of the Jews that the use of 
salt was enjoined on the Israelites in their 
offerings to God. 

SALT, CITY OF, the fifth of the six cities 
of Judah which lay in the wilderness ” 
(Josh. XV, 62). 

SALT SEA, or DEAD SEA. [Ska, thk 
Salt.] 

SALT, VALI.EY OF, a valley in which 
occurred two memorable victories of the 
Israelite arms. 1. That of David over the 
Edomites (2 Sain. viii. 13 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 12). 
2. That of Amaziah (2 K. xiv, 7 ; 2 Chr. 
XXV. 11). Neither of these notices affords 
any clue to the situation of the Valley of Salt. 
It is perhaps the broad open plain which 
lies at the lower end of the Dead Se.a, and 
intervenes between the lake itself and the 
range of heights which crosses the valley at 
six or eight miles to the south. Others sug- 
gest that it lay nearer to Petra. 

SALUTATION. Salutations may be classed 
under the two heads of conversational and 
epistolary. The salutation at meeting con- 
sisted In early times of various expressions 
of blessing, such as ** God be gracious unto 
thee” (Gen. xliii. 29) ; « Blessed be thou of 


the Lord” (Ruth Hi. 10; 1 Sam. xv. 19); 
** The Lord be with you,” The Lord blesa 
thee” (Ruth il. 4); “The blessing of the 
Lord be upon you ; we bless you in the name 
of the Lord ” (Pa. cxxix. 8). Hence the 
term “ bless ” received the secondary sense 
of “ salute.” The Hebrew term used in 
these instances {ahdl(^m) has no special refer- 
ence to “ peace ” as i^tatcd in the marginal 
translation, but to general well-being, and 
strictly answers to our “ welfare.” The 
salutation at parting consisted originally of 
a simple blessing (Gen. xxiv. 60, xxviii. I, 
xlvii. 10; Josh. xxii. 6), but in later times 
the term ahdldm was introduced here also in 
the form ** Go in peace,” or rather “ Fare- 
well” (1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42; 2 Sam. xv. 9). 
In modern times the ordinary mode of address 
current in the East resembles the Hebrew : — 
Ea-seldm alcykumy “ Peace be on you,” and 
the term “ salam * has been introduced into 
our own language to describe the Oriental 
salutation, — The epistolary salutations in the 
period subsequent to the O. T. were framed 
on the model of the Latin style : the addition 
of the term “ peace ” may, however, be re- 
garded as a vestige of the old Hebrew Co’-m 
(2 Macc. i. 1). The writer placed ‘his own 
name first, and then that of the person whom 
he saluted ; it was only in special cases that 
this order was reversed (2 Mace. i. 1, ix. 19 ; 
1 Ksdr, vi. 7), A combination of the first 
and third persons in the terms of the saluta- 
tion was not unfroqueiit (Gal. i. I, 2 ; Thilem. 

1 ; 2 I’et. i. 1), A form of prayer for sj)iri- 
tual mez’cies *was also nsrcl. 'J’ho concluding 
salutation consisted occasionally of a tiansLi- 
tion of the lailin vahte (Acts xv. 29, xxii!. 
30), but more generally of the terin “ I 

the cognate substantive, accompanii'd )>y 
a prayer for peace or grace. 

SAMA'ltlA (Ileb. Hhomp.rdn), a fity nf 
Palestine. Tim word Shomt'rthi sncaii^, rly- 
mologicuUy, “ pertaining to a w;it<’h," oi “ 
W"Atch-mountairi and there enu ho 
doubt that tJm jicculiarity of the situ.dion 
gave occasion to its name. In the tenitoiy 
originally belonging to the tribe ni Jor-.’ph. 
about six miles to the north-west of She^ bcMi, 
there is a wide basi n-shai)e<l vallt'y, encircled 
with high hills, almost on the edge of the 
great plain which borders upon the Medite*t - 
ranean. In the centre of this b;i*sin, Mhieh 
is on a lower level than the valley of Sln cljcm, 
rises a less elevated oblong hfU, with stecji 
yet accessible sides, and a long flat top. Thin 
hill was chosen by Omri, ;\s the site of the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel. IIo “ bought 
the bill of Samaria of Sheiner for two talents 
of silver, and built on the hill, and called the 
name of the city which he buUt» after tbs 
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name of the. owner of the hill, Samaria "(IK. 
xvi- 23, 24). From the date of Omri’s pur- 
chase, B.c. 925, Samaria retained its dignity 
as the capital of the ten tribes, and the name 
is given to the northern kingdom as well as 
to the city. Ahab built a temple to Baal 
there (1 K. xvi. 32, 33) ; and from this cir- 
cumstance a portion of the city, possibly for- 
tified by a separate wall, was called " the 
city of the house of Baal" (2 K. x. 25). 
Samaria must have been a place of great 
strength. It was twice besieged by the 
Syrians, in b.c. 901 (1 K. xx. 1), and in b.c. 
892 (2 K. vl. 24-vii. 20) ; but on both occa- 
sions the siege was ineffectual. The possessor 
of Samaria was considered de facto king of 
Israel (2 K. xv. 13, 14) ; and woes denounced 
against the nation were directed against it 
by name (Is. vii. 9, &c.). In b.c. 721, Sa- 
maria was taken, after a siege of tliree years, 
by Slialmaneser king of Assyria (2 K. xviii. 
9, 10), and the kingdom of the ten tribes 
was x)ut an end to. Some years afterwards 
the district of which Samaria was the centre 
was rei>eopled by Ksarhacldon ; but we do 
not hciir especially of the city until the 
days of Alexander the Great. That con- 
queror took the city, which seems to have 
somewhat recovered itself, killed a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants, and suifered the 
remainder to settle at Sbcchem. He replaced 
them by a colony of byro-Macedonians. These 
Syro-Macedonians occupied the city until the 
lime of .John Ilyrcanus, who took it after a 
year’s siege, and did his best to demolish it 
entirely. After this disaster (which occurred 
in B.c. 109), the Jews inhabitcJ what re- 
mained of the city ; at least wc find it in 
Llieir possession in the time of Alexander 
J,innacu.s, and until romiicy gave it back to 
the descenfluiits of its original inhabitants. 
By directions of (iabinius, .Samaria and other 
demoiishetl cities were rebuilt. But its more 
effectual rebuilding was undertaken by Herod 
tlie Great. He called it iSehmte == Aagnstny 
after the name of his patron. How long Sa- 
maria luuinhiincd its splendour after Herod’s 
improvements we are not informed. In the 
N. T. the city itstdf docs not appear to be 
mentioned, but rather a {lortion of the district 
to which, even in older times, it had ex- 
tended its name (Matt. x. 5 ; John iv. 4, 5). 
At this day the city Is represented by a small 
village retaining few vestiges of the past 
except its name, Sebiistiych^ an Arabic cor- 
ruption of tSebaste. Some architectural re- 
mtdus It has, partly of CltrisUan construction 
or adaptation, as the ruined church of Bt. 
John the BapJ-ist, partly, }Mirhaps, '.races of , 
tdumA<KUi nuigniAcence. 

J8AMAIVITANS, In 2 K. BVii. 29, and in | 
3 m. H. li. 


the N. T., this word is used to signify the 
foreign colonists whom Esarbaddon settled in 
the cities of Samaria, which had remained 
uninhabited since the deportation of the ten 
tribes- by Shalmaneser. In the words of 
2 K. xvii. 24, ** the king of Assyria brought 
men from Babylon, and from Cuthab, and 
from Ava (Ivah, 2 K. xviii. 34), and from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed 
them in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
children of Israel : and they possessed Sama- 
ria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.” Thus 
the new Samaritans were Assyrians by birth 
or subjugation, and w’ere of course idolaters. 
God*s displeasure was kindled, and they were 
infested by beasts of prey, which had pro- 
bably increased to a great extent before their 
entrance upon it. On their explaining their 
miserable condition to the king of Assyria, 
he despatched one of the captive priests to 
teach them “ how they should fear the Lord.” 
The priest came accordingly, and henceforth, 
in the language of the sacred historian, they 
feared the I.ord and served their graven 
images, both their children and their chil- 
dren’s children : as did their fathers, so do 
they unto this day” (2 K. xvii. 41). A gap 
occurs in their history until Judah has re- 
turned from captivity. They then desire to 
be allowed to participate in the rebuilding of 
the Tcmj)le at Jerusalem. But they do not 
call it a national undertaking. They advance 
no pretensions to Jewish blood. They confess 
their .Assyrian descent, and even put it for- 
ward ostentatiously, perhaps to enhance the 
merit of their partial conversion to God. 
Ezra, no doubt, from whose pen we have a 
record of the transaction, saw them through 
and through. On this the Samaritans throw 
off the mask, and become open enemies, 
frustrate the operations of the Jews through 
the reigns of two Persian kings, and are only 
effectually silenced in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis, n.c. HVJ, The feud, thus unhap- 
pily begun, grew year by year more invete- 
rate. Matters at length came to a climax. 
About B.c. 409, a certain Manasseh, a man of 
priestly lineage, on being expelled from Jeru- 
salem by Nehemiah for an unlawful mar- 
riage, obtained permission from the Persian 
king of his day, Darius Nothus, to build a 
temple on Mount Gerizlm, for the Samaritans, 
with whom he had found refuge. " The ani- 
mosity of the Samaritans became more in- 
tense than ever* They are said to have done 
everything in their power to annoy the Jews. 
Their own temple on Gerizim they considered 
to be much ' superior to that at Jerusalem. 
There they sacriAced a passover. Towards 
the mountain, even after the temple on it had 
faUen, wherever they were, they directed 
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tiUclr worship. To their eopy of the Law 
they arrogaM an antiquity and anthcrity 
greater than attached to any copy in the 
possession of the Jews. The Law (t*. e. the 
flTe books of Moses) was their sole o<^e ; for 
they rejected every other book in the Jewish 
canon. The Jews, on the other hand, were 
not more conciliatory in their treatment of 
^ Samaritans. The copy of the Law pos- 
sl^! by that people they declared to be the 
legacy of sin apostate (Manasseh), and cast 
grave snspicions upon its genuineness. Cer- 
tain other Jewish renegades bad from time 
to time taken refuge with the Samaritans. 
Hence, by degrees the Samaritans claimed to 
partake of Jewish blood, especially if doing 
so happened to suit their interest. A re- 
markable instance of this is exhibited in a 
request which they made to Alexander the 
Groat, about b.c. 332. They desired to be 
excused payment of tribute in the Sabbatical 
year, on the plea that as true Israelites, 
descendants of Kphraim and Manasseh, sons 
of Joseph, they refrained from cultivating 
their land in that year. Another instance of 
claim to Jewish descent appears in the words 
of the woman of Samaria to our Lord, John 
iv, 12, “ Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob, who gave us the well T ” Very far 
were the Jews from admitting this claim to 
consanguinity on the part of these people. 
They were ever reminding them that they 
were after all mere Cuthacans, mere strangers 
from Assyria. The traditional hatred in 
which the Jew held the Samaritan is ex- 
pressed in Ecclus 1. 25, 26. And so long 
was it before such a temper could he banished 
from the Jewish mind, that we find even the 
Apostles believing that an inhospitable slight 
shown by a Samaritan village to Christ would 
be not unduly avenged by calling down fire 
from heaven. Such were the Samaritans of 
our Lord’s day : a people distinct from the 
Jews, though lying in the very midst of 
the Jews ; a people preserving their identity, 
though seven centuries had rolled away since 
they had been brought froip Assyria by Ksar- 
haddon, and though they had abandoned 
their polytheism for a sort of ultra Mosaicism ; 
a» people, who— though their litnits had gra- 
dually contracted, and the rallying-place of 
their religion on Mount Oerixim had been 
destroyed One hundred and sixty years before 
by John Hyreanus (b.c. 130), and though 
Samaria (the city) had been again and again 
destroyed— still preserved their nationality, 
still worshipped from Shechem and their 
Impoverished settlements towards their sacred 
till; still retained their nationality, and 
could not coalesce with tlic Jews. Not in- 
deed that we must suppose ibat the whole of j 


the coitntry called k our Lord^s time Sana* 
BXA, was in the possession of the Cuthenaii ^ 
Samaritans, or that it had ever been so. 
was bound^ northward by the range of tdH 
which commences ai Mount Carmel on w| 
west, and, after making a bend to the soi^P 
west, runs almost due east to the vallei^K 
the Jordan, forming the southern bord iSfe 
the plain of Esdraelon. It touohed tOMR- 
the south, as nearly as possible, the noriHiPm^ 
limits of Bepjamin. Thus it comprehe^^j 
the ancient territory of Ephraim, and of 
Manassites who were west of Jordan. 
Cuthacan Samaritans, however, pou/iiml 
only a few towns and villages of thie^liiw 
area, and these lay almost together 
centre of the district. At Nabim the ShUiAp 
ritans have still a settlement, consistinf^ oi/ 
about 200 persons. [Shechem.] ! 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, a Rocei?^’n 
of the commonly received Hebrew Teiteliof 
the Mosaic Law', in use with the Samarlinst 
ind written in the ancient Hebrew, oj^^o- 
called Samaritan character. The origi||’'of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch has given riS to 
much controversy, into which we c&iot 
enter in this place. The two most wnuol 
opinions arc : 1. That it came into the l^fnds 
of the Samaritans as an inheritance froiAjthe 
ten tribes whom they succeeded. 2. Tlwt it 
was introduced by Manasseh at the titSj of 
the foundation of the Samaritan SuncMary 
on Mount fJerizim, and written in the andient 
Hebrew, or so-called Samaritan charsiier. 
It diflTers in several imjiortant points frogft the 
Hebrew text. Among these may be ■iu*n- 
tioned : !.• Kmemlalams of passages i uiid 

words of the Hebrew te.x:l W'iiich coLlaiTi 
something objectionable in the eyes ot the 
Samaritan}*, on account either of hic-tlorical 
improbability or apparent want of digi/dty in 
he terms applied to the Creator, Tljjus ir 
■he Samaritan Pentateuch no one in thei ante- 
liluvian times begets his first son aflter he 
has lived 150 years: but one btindredf years 
arc, where necessary, subtracted b<»forle, and 
iddcd after, the birth of the flrsft son. 
2. Alterations made in favour of or on| behalf 
of Samaritan theology, hCrmeneuticis, anc 
domestic worship. Thus the word Mlohim^ 
four times construed with the plural Iverb in 
,he Hebrew Pentateuch, is in the SaTinarltan 
'enta touch joined to the singular vetMb (Oen. 
XX. 13, xxxi. 63, XXXV. 7; Ex. xlxl!. 9); 
and further, anthropomorphisew asf well ns 
anthropopathUms are o&reaiUy a 

practice very common in later fchAes. The 
last and perhaps most momgatoua Cof all in- 
tentional alterations is the oonstsAi tdiange 
>f all the phrsiss, •* God vriil ihodA » spot,* 
Into ** He hftsehoseii,^;t^^;G^^ 
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ipreU*knowii mibstitution of Oeriilm for BM 
In Dent, xxrii. 4. In Esodui ae wdl ae In 
Denteronomy the Sam. bae, immediately after 
the Ten Commandments, the following in- 
sertions from Dent. xxTil. 2-7 and xi. 80: 
** And it shall be on the day when ye shall 
pass over Jordan ... ye shall set np these 
stones ... on Mount Oerixim . . . and there 
Shalt thou build an altar . . • ' That moun* 
tain' on the other side Jordan by tlie way 
where the sun goeth down ... in the cham- 
paign over against GUgal, beside the plains 
of Moreh, ‘ over agaimt SheehemJ ** 

SA'MOS, a Greek island off that part of 
Asia Minor where Ionia touches Carta. 
Samos comes before our notice in the detailed 
account of St. Paurs return from his third 
missionary journey (Acts xx. 15). He had 
been at Chio¥, and was about to proceed to 
Miletus, having passed by Ephesus without 
touching there. 

SAMOTHRA'CTA. The mention of this 
island in the account of St. raiil’s first voyage 
to Europe (.Vets xvi, 11) is for two reasons 
worthy of careful notice. In the first place, 
being a very lofty and conspicuous island, it 
is an excellent landmark for sailors, and 
must have been full in view, if the weather 
was clear, throughout that voyage from Troas 
to Ncapolis. Secondly, this voyage w’as made 
with a fair wind. Not only are we told that 
it occupied only parts of two days, whereas 
on a subsequent return-voyage (Acts xx. 6) 
the time spent at sea w as five : but the 
U'chnical word here used implies that they 
ran b('f«;re the wind. Now the position of 
SiiTiiothriiec is exactly such as to correspond 
witli these notice.s, and thus incidentally to 
ei>nftrm the accuracy of a most artless nar- 
rative. St. Taul and his companions anchored 
ft)! tlie night off Sainothrnce. The ancient 
city, and tliereforc probably the usual anchor- 
age, was (m the N. aide, W’hich would be 
suffleiently sheltered from a S.E. wind. 

SAM'S(5n (properly Sham -sun, ue,*UUtlc 
or ** aun-like/* from ahemesh^ the sun), 
son of Manoah, a man of the town of Zorah, 
in the tribe of Dan, on the border of Judah 
(.rush, .vv. xlx. 41). The miraculou.s cir- 
ciimstanceH of his birth are recorded in Jndg. 
xiii. ; and the three following chapters are 
devoted to the history of his life and exploits. 
Samson takes his place in Scripture, (1) as a 
judge — an office which he filled for twenty 
years (Judg. xv. 20, xvi. 81} ; (2) as a 
NaaarUc (Judg. xUi. 5, xvi. 17) ; and, (3) as 
one endowed with supernatural power by the' 
Spirit of the Lord (Judg. xiii. 26, xiv. g', 10, 
XV. 14). — As a judge his aiithority seems to 
have beeh limited to the ^strict bordering 
upon the oountry of the It is 


evident from Judg. xiii. 1, 6, xv. 9-11, 88^ 
and the whole history, that the Israelites, or 
at least Judah and Dan, which are the only 
tribes mentioned, were subject to the Philis- 
tines through the whole of Samson’s judge- 
ship ; so that Samson’s twenty years of office 
would be included in the forty years of the 
Philistine dominion. From the angel’s speech 
to Samson’s mother (Judg. xiii. 6), it appws 
further that the Israelites were already sub- 
ject to the Philistines at bis birth; and as 
Samson cannot have begun to be judge before 
he was tarenty years of age, it follows that 
his judgeship must have coincided with the 
last twenty years of Philistine dominion. 
But when we turn to the First Book of 
Samuel, and especially to vii. 1-14, we find 
that the Philistine dominion ceased under the 
judgeship of Samuel. Hence it is obvious 
to conclude that the early part of Samuel’s 
judgeship coincided with the latter part of 
Samson’s ; and that the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines in the time of Eli occurred 
during Samson’s lifetime. — The divine in- 
spiration, which Sam.son shared with Othniel, 
Gideon, and Jephthah, assumed in him the 
unique form of vast personal strength, ani- 
mated by undaunted bravery. It was in- 
sejiarably connected with the observance of 
his vow as a Nazarite ; “ his strength was it. 
his hair.” Conscious of his power, be begaa^ 
to seek a quarrel with the Philistines ; and 
with this view he a.sked the hand of a Philistine 
woman whom he had seen at Timnatli. One 
day, as he passed by the vineyards of the city 
on a visit to his intended bride, a young lion 
rushed out ujion him : the spirit of Jehovah 
came on Samson, and without a weapon he 
tore the lion aiti he would have torn a kid, but 
he told no one of the exploit. As he passed 
that way again, he saw a swarm of bees in 
the carcase of the lion ; and he ate of the 
honey, but still he told no one. lie availed 
himself of this circumstance, and of the 
custom of proposing riddles at marriage- 
feasts, to lay a snare for the Philistinea, 
But Samson told the riddle to his wife, and 
she told it to tlie men of the city. The spirit 
of Jehovah came again upon him ; and going 
down to Askelon, ho slew thirty men of the 
city, and gave their spoil to their fellow- 
countrymen of Timnath. He then returned 
to bis own house. His wife was given to 
one of the groomsmen, and on Samson’s visib- 
ing her soon after, her father refused to let 
him see h^r. Samson revenged himself by 
taking '8 op foxes (or rather Jackals) and 
tying them together two by two by the tails, 
with a firebrand between every pair bf tails, 
and so he let them loose into the stknditif 
a of the Philistines, w'hich was rM^y Itair A 
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harvest. The Philistines took vengeance by 
burning Samson's wife and her father ; but 
he fell upon them in riturn, and smote them 
** hip and thigh with a great slaughter," after 
which he took refhge on the top of the rock 
of Etam, in the territory of Judah. The 
Philistines gathered an army and marched 
against the men of Judah, w*ho hastened to 
nmke their peace by giving up Samson. 
Three thousand of them went up to the rock 
of Etam to bind him, and lie submitted on 
their pror^ise not to fall upon him them- 
selves. Bound with two new cord**, he was 
brought down to the camp of the Philistines, 
who received him with a shout of triumx^h ; 
but the spirit of Jehovah came upon him, he 
broke the cords like burnt flax, and finding a 
jawbone of an ass at hand, he slew with it a 
thousand of the Philistines. The place was 
henceforth called Ramath-Lchi (the height of 
the jaivho7ie). The supernatural character 
of the exploit was confirmed by the miraculous 
bursting out of a spring of water to revive 
the champion iis he was ready to die of 
thirst. lie called the spring En-hakkore^ 
that is, the weU of him that ct'ied. This 
achievement raised Samson to the position of 
a judge, which he held for twenty years. 
After a time he begun to fall into the tempta- 
tions which addressed themselves to his strong 
animal nature, but he broke through every 
snare in which be was caught so long as he 
kept his Na/.arite’s vow. While he was 
visiting a harlot in Gaza, the Philistines shut 
the gates of the city, intending to kill him in 
the morning; but at midnight he went out 
and tore away the gates, with the po,>ts and 
bar, and carried them to tlie top of a hill 
looking tow'ards Hebron. Next he finnuMl 
his fatal cemnexion with Delilah, a woman 
who lived in the valley of Sorck, Slie was 
bribed by the lords of the Philistines to entice 
Samson to tell her the secret of his strength ; 
and though not at once betraying it, he 
played with the temptation. Thrice he suf- 
fered himself to bo bound with green withes, 
with new ropes, and by weaving the seven 
locks of his hair to the beam of a loom ; and 
each time, when Delilah gave tlic signal, 

“ The Philistines are upon thee, wSamson,” he 
burst the withes and ropes, and tore aw'ay 
the beam with its pin. Instead of resenting 
DelilalPs evident treachery, he seems to has'^c 
enjoyed the certainty of triumph over each 
new snare, till he w’as betrayed into the pre- 
sumption that perhaps his strength might 
survive the loss of his Nazarite’s locks. 
Wearied out with her fmportunity, he at last 
** told her all his heart," and, while he was 
asleep, she had him shaven of his seven locks 
of hair. For the last time he was awakened ; 


uy her cry, The Philistines are upon theot 
Samson," and thought he had only to go out 
and shake liimself, as at the other times, for 
**he wist not that Jehovah was departed 
from him.” They put out his eyes, and led 
him down to Gaza, bound in brazen fetters, 
and made him grind in the prison. As his 
hair grew, his strength returned ; but his in- 
fatuated foes only saw in this the means of 
their diversion. The lords and chief people 
of the Philistines held a great festival in the 
temple of Dagon, to celebrate their victory 
over Samson. They brought forth the blind 
champion to make sport for them ; and, after 
he had shown his feats of strength, they 
I>laccd him between the two chief pillars 
which supported the roof that surrounded 
the court, which, as well as the court itsell, . 
was crowded with spectators, to the number 
of 3000. Samson asked the lad wlio guided 
him to let him feci the pillars, to lean upon 
them. Then, with a fervent ])rayer that (iod 
would strengthen him only this once, to be 
avenged on the Philistinos, he bore with all 
his might upon the two pillars : they yielded, 
and the house fell ujioii the loids aiifl all the 
people. ** So the deml which he sltnv at his 
death were more than they which he slew in 
his life,'* IDs name is ciirolleil aiinmg the 
worthies of the Jewish church in lleb. xi. 

SAArUlCL, was the son of Klkanali, an 
Ephrathite or Kiihruimite, and Hannah or 
Anna, and was born at Pamathaim-Zojvhim. 
[Uamaii, No. 2.] It is on the mother of 
iN'imuel that our chief uitontion is iixtil in 
the account of his birth, Slit* is described as 
. woman ot a high religious mission. Al- 
aost a Na/.arite by practice (1 Sam. i. l.i), 
.nd a iHOphetCos in her gifts (1 Sam. ii. 1), 
slio soijglit from (iod the gi't of the einUi Tor 
which she longed with a p.i'^*-ioiiale di-vcnion 
af silent pra\er, of \v)u{.h there ni) other 
example in llie O. T., au<l when tlie s«.n was* 
granted, the name which lie h'ir(\ 4 nr! Mins 
first introduced into the wnrld, hf r 

'.ensc of the urgency of her rmti f-aty 
“the Asked or Jleard of (iod." Siu- liad 
be^'orc his birth (leilicate<l him to tlm (i|h< e 
of a Nazarite. As soon as he %vas weaned, 
she herself with her hunband brought iinu to 
the Tabeirnaclc at Shiloh, wliere she imii rt*- 
*eivcd the first intimation of his hiith, uiul 
here solcmidy consecratt'd liinu The hymn 
W'hich followed on this consecration is the 
first of the kind in the sacred voluim'. lunii 
this lime the child is shut up in the taber- 
nacle, and ** ministered unto the Lorti before 
Eli." He seems to have slept wdtliin the 
Toliest Place, and his special duty w'as to 
mt out the sacred candlestick, and to opea 
<he doors at sunrise. In this way hw child* 
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boo^l Tia.^ passed. It was whilst thus sleep* 
ifiK in the tabernacle that he received his 
first prophetic call (I Sam. iii. 1-18). From 
this moment the prophetic character ofSamocI 
was established. 1 1 is words were treasured 
up, and Shiloh became the resort of those 
who came to hear him (iii. 19-21). In the 
overthrow of the sanctuary, which followed 
shortly on this vision, we hear not what 
became of Samuel (iv. 11). He next appears, 
probably twenty years afterwards, suddenly 
amongst the people, warning them against 
their idolatrous practices (vii. 3, 4). He con- 
vened an assembly at Mizpch, probably the 
place in llcnjamin. It was at the moment 
that he was offering up a sacrifice that the 
Philistine host suddenly burst upon them 
A violent thunderstorm came to the timely 
assistance of Israel. The Philistines fled, 
and, exactly at the spot where twenty years 
before they had obtained their great victory, 
they were totally routed. A stone was set 
up, which long remained as a memorial of 
Saimu l’s triumph, and gave to the place its 
namo of Kben-e/.er, ** the Stone of Help ** 
(1 Sam, A'ii. 12). This was Samuel’s first, 
and, as far as w'e know, his only military 
achievement. But it was apparently this 
w!'.i<li raised liiin to the office of “.Judge” 
(comp, I Sam, xii. U, and Kcclus. xlvi. IS- 
IS). Tic visited, in discharge of his duties 
as ruler, the three chief sanctuaries on the 
west of Jordan — Bethel, Cilgal, and Mizpch 
(1 Sam. vii. ]fi). His own residence was 
still his native city, Hamah or Hamathaim, 
which he further consecrated by an altar 
(vii. 17). Here ho married, ami two sons 
grew up to rejieat under his eyes the same 
perver.sion of high office that he had himself 
witnessed in his childhood in the case of the 
two Hf)ris of KH. In his old age he shared 
his ])o\ver with them (1 Sam. viii. 1-4). — 
l>own to this point in Samuel’s life there is 
but Ihile to distinguish his career from that 
of his predecessors. But his peculiar position 
in tin* sacred narrative turns on the events 
which follow. He is the inangurator of the 
irinsition from what is commonly called the 
till (le racy to tlie monarchy. ’Phe misdemea- 
nour of his owm sons precipitated the cata- 
strophe w'hieh had been long preparing. The 
people demamhal a king. For tlie whole 
night he lay fasting ami sleeplcFs, in the per- 
plexity of doubt and difftculty. In the vision 
of that night, as recorded by the sacred his- 
torian, is given the dark side of the new 
.Institution, on which Samuel dwells on the 
followdng day (1 Sam. viii. 9-18), This pre- 
sents his reluctance to receive the new order 
of things. The whole narrative of the recep- 
tion and consecration of Saul gives his acqui- 


escence in it. The final conflict of feeling 
and surrender of his office is given in the 
last assembly over which he presided, and in 
his subsequent relations with Saul. The as- 
sembly was held at Gilgal, immediately after 
the victory over the Ammonites. The mo- 
narchy was a second time solemnly inau- 
gurated. Then takes place his farewell 
address. It is the most signal example 
afTordcfl in the O. T. of a great character 
reconciling himself to a changed order of 
things, and of the Divine sanction resting on 
his acquiescence. — His subsequent relations 
with Saul are of the same mixed kind. The 
two institutions %vhich they respectively re- 
presented ran on side by side. Samuel was 
still Judge, lie judged Israel “ all the days 
of his life** (vii, 15), and from time to time 
came across the king’s path. But these inter- 
ventions are chiefly in another capacity, which 
this is the place to unfold. Samuel is called 
emphatically “the Prophet” (Acts iii. 24, 
xiii, 20). He was especially known in his old 
age as “Samuel the Seer” (I Sam. ix, 11, 
18, 19; 1 Chr. ix. 22, xxvi. 28, xxix. 29). 
lie was consulted far and near on the small 
alfjyrs of life (1 Sam. ix. 7, 8). From this 
faculty, combined with his office of ruler, an 
awTul reverence grew up around him. No 
sacrificial feast was thought complete without 
hiB blessing (ib, ix. 13). A peculiar virtue 
was believed to reside in his intercession. 
There was something peculiar in the long- 
sustained cry or shout of supplication, which 
seemed to draw down as by force the Divine 
answ'cr (1 Sam. vii. 8, 9). But there are two 
other points which more especially placed him 
at the head of the prophetic order as it after- 
M’ards appeared. The first is brought out in 
his relation with Saul, the second in his rela- 
tion with David. (1) He represents the in- 
dependence of the moral law, of the Divine 
Will, as distinct from regal or sacerdotal 
enactments, which is so remarkable a cha- 
racteristic of all the later prophets, Saul’s 
sin in both cases where he came into collision 
with Samuel, was not of intruding into sacer- 
dotal functions, but of disobedience to the 
prophetic voice. The first was that of not 
waiting for Samuel’s arrival, according to 
the sign given by Samuel at hi« original 
meeting at Hamah (I Sam, x. 8, xiii. 8); 
the second was that of not carrying out the 
stern prophetic injunction for the destruction 
of the Amalckitcs. He is the first of the 
regular sucocssibn of prophets (Acts iii. 24). 
Moses, Miriam, and Deborah, perhaps Ehud, 
had been prophets. But it was only A'Oin 
Samuel that the continuous succession was 
unbroken. It is in his lifetime, long after 
he had been “ established as a propUat ” (1 
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Sam. iii. 20), that we hear of the companies 
of disciples, called in the O. T. ** the sons of 
the prophets,’* by modern writers ** the schools 
of the prophets.’* In those schools, and learn- 
ing to cultirate the prophetic gifts, were 
some, whom we know for certain, others 
whom we may almost certainly conjecture, 
to have been so trained or influenced. One 
was Saul. Twice at least he is described as 
having been in the company of Sainiiers dis- 
ciples (1 Sam. X. 10, 11, xix. 24). (2) The 

first acquaintance of Samuel with David was 
when he privately anointed him at the house 
of Jesse. But the connexion thus begun with 
the shepherd boy must have been continued 
afterwards. David, at first, fled to “Naioth 
in Kamah,” as to his second home (1 Sam. 
xix. 19). It is needless to enlarge on the 
importance with which these incidents invest 
;he appearance of Samuel, lie there becomes 
the spiritual father of the Psalmist king. The 
death of Samuel is described as taking jilace 
in the year of the close of David’s wander- 
ings. It is said with peculiar emphasis, as 
if to mark the loss, that “ all the Israelites 
were gathered together” from all parts of 
this hitherto divided country, and “ lamented 
him,” and “buried him,” not in any conse- 
crated place, nor outside the walls of his city, 
but within his own bouse, thus in a manner 
consecrated by being turned into his tomb 
(1 Sam. XXV, 1). The place long pointed 
out as his tomb is the height, most coTi>pi- 
cuous of all in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, immediately above the town of Gibcon, 
known to the Crusaders as “ Montjoyc,” as 
the spot from whence they first saw Jeru- 
salem, now called iVt’dy Sanntil, “the Pro- 
phet Samuel.” Ileman, his gran<l 80 Ti, was 
one of the chief singers in the (.cvitical choir 
(I Cbr. vi. 33, xv. 17, xxv. 5). The apx>a- 
lition of Samuel at Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 14) 
belongs to the history of Saul. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, are not separated 
from each other in the Hebrew MSS., and, 
from a critical point of view, must ^ re- 
garded as one book. The present division 
was first made in the Septuagint translation, 
and was adopted in the Vulgate from the Sep- 
tuagint. The book was called by the Hebrews 
* Samuel,’’ probably because the birth and 
fife of Samuel were the subjects treated of in 
the beginning of the work. — The books of 
Samuel commence with the history of KU and 
Samuel, and contain an account of the esta- 
blishment of the Hebrew monarchy and of 
the reigns of Saul and David, with the excep- 
tion of the last days of the latter monarch, 

. which are related in the beginning of the 
.bonks of Kings, of which those of Samuel ^ 
:|onn the previous portion. [Kinos, Books ' 


OF.] With respect to the authorsh.p, the' 
common opinion is, that the first twenty-four 
chapters were written by the prophet him- 
self, and the rest by the prophets Nathan 
and Gad. Rut this rests upon a mistrans- 
lation of an ambiguous passage in the First 
Book of Chronicles (xxlx. 29), which ought 
to be rendered ; — “ Now the history of David 
first and last, behold it is written in the his- 
tory of Samuel the seer, and in the history 
of Nathan the prophet, and in the history of 
Gad the seer” — which does not imply that 
the books were written by these persons. 
But although the authorship cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty, it appears clear that, 
in its present form, it must have been com- 
posed subsequent to the secession of the Ten 
Tribes. This results from the passage in 
1 Sam. xxvii. 6, wherein it is said of David, 
“ Then Achish gave him Ziklag that day : 
wherefore Ziklag pertaincth unto the kings 
of Judah to this day : ” for neither Saul, 
Divid, nor Solomon is in a single instance 
called king of Judah simply. lU'fore the 
secession, the designation of the kings was 
that they were kings of Israel (I Sam. xiii. 
1, XV. 1, xvi. I ; 2 Sam. v. 17, viii. 15 ; 

1 K. ii. 11, iv. 1, vi. 1, xi. 42). On the 
other hand, it W'ould hardly have been written 
later than the reformation of tiosiah, since it 
seems to have been composed at a time when 
the Pentateuch was not acted on as the rule 
of religious observances. According to the 
Mosaic Law, sacrifices to Jehovah were not 
lawful anywhere but before the door of the 
tabernacle o\ the congregation, whetluo* tins 
was a permanent temple, as at Jerusalem, or 
otherwise (Dent. xii. 13, II; Lev. xvii. 3, 

4 ; but see Kx. xx. 24). But in the Hitok of 
Samuel, the offering of sacrifices, or the erec- 
tion of altars, which Implies sacrifices, is 
mentioned at several places, such as Mizi»eli, 
Kamah, Bethel, the thrcshlng-iilace of Arau- 
iiah tlic Jebusite, and elsewhere, not only 
without any disaiiprohation, apology, or ex- 
planation, but in a way which jiroduces the 
impression that such sacrifices were pleasing 
to Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10, 17, ix. 13, x. 
3, xiv. 35; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25), Now we 
know that after the reformation of Josiah the 
worship upon high-places was abolbhe<l by 
the king’s orders (2 K. xxii. 8, xxiU. 8, 13, 15, 
19, 21). All, therefore, that can be a^vserted 
with any certainty Is, that the book, as a 
whole, can scarcely have been composed later 
than the relbrmation of Josiuh, ami that it 
could not hare existed in Its piissent form 
earlier than the reign of Behobemfix. 

BANBAI/LAT, a MoaHte of Horonaim 
(Neh. ii. iO, xllL 28)* He. held appa- 
rently some civil or miBt(^ry ie 
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Saii\aria, in the service of Artaxerxes (Neh. 
It. 2), und, from the moment of Nehemiah’ii 
arrival in Judaea, be set himself to oppose 
every measure for the welfare of Jerusalem. 
His companions in this hostility were Tobiah 
the Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian (Neb. 
il. 19, iv. 7)1 The only other incident in 
his life is his alliance with the high-prlest's 
family by the marriage of his daughter with 
one of ilie grandsons of Kliashib, which, from 
the cHinilar connexion fonued by Tobiah the 
Ammonite (Neh. xiii. 4), appears to have 
been part of a settled policy concerted be- 
tween Eliushib and the Samaritan faction. 

SANDAL, was the article ordinarily used 
by the Hebrews for protecting the feet. It 
consisted simply of a sole attached to the 
foot by thongs. We have express notice of 
the thong (A. V. “shoe-latchet**) in several 
passages (Gen. xiv. 23 ; la. v. 27 ; Mark i. 
7), In Assyria the heel and the side of the 
foot were encased, and sometimes the sandal 
consisted of little else than this. Sandals 


17, 23). To carry cir to unloose a person's 
sandal was a menial office betokening great 
inferiority on the part of the person perform- 
ing it (Matt. li!. 11 ; Mark i. 7 ; John i. 27 ; 
Acts xiii. 25). The expression in Ps. lx. 8, 
cviii. 9, “ over Edom 1 cast out my shoe,** 
evidently signifies the subjection of that 
country, but the exact point of the com- 
parison is obscure. The use of the shoe in 
the transfer of property is noticed in Ruth 
iv. 7, 8. 

SAN*H£DRIM (accurately Sanhedrin, from 
the Greek ffvyeSpiou, “ a council-chamber **), 
called also in the Talmud the great Sanhe^ 
drim^ the supreme council of the Jewish 
people in the time of Christ and earlier. 1. 
The origin of this assembly is traced In the 
Mishna to the seventy ciders whom Moses 
'was directed (Num. xi. 16, 17) to associate 
with him in the government of the Israelites ; 
but this tribunal was probably temporarj', 
and did not continue to exist after the Israel- 
ites had entered Palestine. In the lack of 


were worn by all classes of society in Pales- definite historical information as to the esta- 
tirie, even by the very poor (Am. viii. 6), blishment of the Sanhedrim, it can only bo 
and both the sandal and the thong or shoe- said in general that the Greek etymology of 
lutchet were so cheap and common, that they the name seems to point to a period subse- 
passed into a proverb for the most insigni- rj uen I to the Macedonian supremacy in Pales- 
fieant thing (Gen. xiv. 23 ; Ecclus. xlvi, 19). tine. From the few incidental notices in the 
They were not, however, worn at all periods ; New Testament, we gather that it consisted 
they were dispensed with in-doors, and were of chief priests, or the heads of the 24 classes 
only put on by persons about to undertake into which the priests were divided, elders, 
some business away from their homes ; such men of age and experience, and scribes, law- 
as a military expedition (Is, v, 27 ; Eph, vi. yers, or those learned in the Jewish law 
15), or a journey (Ex. xii. 11; Josh. ix. 5, (Matt. xxvi. 57, 59 ; Mark xv. 1; Luke 
13; Acts xii. 8): on such occasions persons xxii. 66; Acts v. 21). 2. The number of 

carried uu extra pair. During meal-times members is usually given as 71. The pre- 
ihe feet were umloubtetUy uncovered, as im- sident of this body was styled Wo«, and was 
plLe<l ill Luke vii. 38 ; John xiii, 5, 6. It chosen on account of his eminence in w'orth 


was a mark of reverence to cast oil* the shoes 
in approaching a place or person of eminent 
Minctily (Ex. iii. 5; Josh, v, 15). It was 
also an indication of violent emotion, or of 
mourning, if a person appeared barefoot in 
i>ubtic (2 Sam, xv. 30; Is. xx. 2 ; Ks. xxiv. 



and wisdom. Often, if not generally, this 
pre-eminence w as accorded to the high-priest. 
The vice-president, called in the Talmud 
“ father of the house of judgment,** sat at 
the right hand of the president. Some 
writers speak of a second vice-president, but 
this is not sufficiently confirmed. While in 
session the Sanhedrim sat in the form of a 
half-circle. 3. The place in which the see- 
sions of the Sanhedrim were ordinarily held 
was, according to the Talmud, a hall called 
OazMitht supposed by Ligbtfoot to have been 
situated in the south-east comer of one of 



4siirr^i«a6elii. 


the courts near the Temple building. In 
special exigencies, however, it seems to have 
met in the residence of the high -priest (Matt, 
xxri. 8)« Forty 'years before the destruction ' 
of Jerushlem, and consequently while, the 
Saviour was teaching in Falestine^ tbe sosm ' 
aions of the Sanhed^ were removed ftrom 
the haU Qansith tp a somewhat greater die*, 
tsynee firom the tempie building, althhiigh stil) 
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on Mt. Moriah. After several other changes, 
its seat was finally established at Tiberias. — 
As a judicial body the Sanhedrim constituted 
a supremo court, to which belonged in the 
first instance the trial of a tribe fallen into 
idolatry, false prophets, and the high-priest 
also the other priests. As an administrative 
council it determined other important mat- 
ters. Jesus was arraigned before this body 
as a false prophet (John xi. 47), and Peter, 
John, Stephen, and Paul as teachers of error 
and deceivers of the people. From Acts ix. 
2 it appears that the Sanhedrim exercised a 
degree of authority beyond the limits of Pales 
tine. According to the Jerusalem Gemara 
the power of inflicting capital punishment 
was taken away from this tribunal forty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. With 
this agrees the answer of the Jews to Pilate 
(John xix. 31). The Talmud also mentions 
a lesser Sanhedrim of twenty- three members 
in every city in Palestine in which were not 
less than 120 householders. 

SA'PHIR, one of the villages addressed 
by the Prophet Micah (i. 11), is described by 
Eusebius and Jerome ** in the mountain dis- 
trict between Eleutheropolis and Ascalon,*' 
l)erhaps represented by the village es-SaicdJir 
seven or eight miles to the N.E. of Ascalon. 

SAPPHI'RA. [Ananias.] 

SAPPHIRE (Ileb. sappir), a precious stone, 
apparently of a bright blue colour (see Ex. 
xxiv. 10) ; the second stone in the second 
row of the high-pricst’s breastplate (Kx. 
xxviii. 18) ; extremely precious (Job xxviii. 
16) ; it was one of the precious stones that 
ornamented the king of Tyre (Ez, xxviii. 13). 
The $apphire of the ancients was not our gem 
of that name, viz. the azure or indigo blue, 
crystalline variety of Corundum, but our 
Lapis^lazuli {ITlira-marine), 

SA'RA. [Sarah.] 

SA'RAII, the wife of Abraham, and mother 
of Isaac. Of her birth and parentage we 
have no certain account |n Scripture. Her 
name is first introduced in Gen. xi. 29, as 
follows : ** Abram and Nahor took them 
wives ; the name of Abram’s wife was Sara! ; 
and the name of Nahor’s wife wa.s Milcab, 
the daughtet of Haran, the father of Milcah 
and the father of Iscah.” In Gen. xx. 12, 
Abraham speaks of her as ** his sister, the 
daughter of the same father, but not the 
daughter of the same mother.” The common 
Jewish tradition is that Sarai is the same ae 
Iscab, the daughter of Haran, and the sister 
of Lot. The change of her name from 
Sara! ” to “ Sarah ” was made at the same 
time that Abram’s name was changed to 
Abraham, on the establishment of the co« 
T9iuuit of circumcision between him and God* 


That the name “ Sarah ” signifies ** princess ” 
is universally acknowledged ; but the mean- 
ing of “ Sarai ” is still a subject of contro- 
versy. The older interpreters suppose it to 
mean “my princess.” Her history is of 
course that of Abraham. [Abraham.] She 
died at Hebron at the age of 127 years, 
28 years before her husband, and was buried 
by him in the cave of Machpciah. She is 
referred to in the N. T. as a type of conjugal 
obedience in 1 Pet. iii. 6, and as one of the 
types of faith in Heb. xi. 11. 

SARAT. [Sarah.] 

SAR’AMEL, the name of the place in 
which the assembly of the Jews M'as held at 
which the high - priesthood was conferred 
upon Simon Maccabaens (1 Macc. xiv. 28). 
Sf)me have treated it as a corruption of Jeru- 
salem, but this is inadmissible, though it was 
probably some part of tlie city. 

SARDINE, SARDIUS (Ileb. ddem), the 
stone which occupied the first place in the 
first row of the high-priest’s breastplate (Ex. 
xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10; Ez. xxviii. 13). In 
Rev. iv, 3, St. John declares that lie whom 
he .saw sitting on the heavenly throne “ was 
to look upon like a jasper and a sardim 
stone.’^ 7'hc sixth foundation of the wall of 
the heavenly Jerusalem was a sai'dms (Rev. 
xxi. 20). Tlic eard, which is the stone pro- 
bably denoted by odem, is a superior varit'ty 
of agate, and has long been a favourite stone 
for the engraver’s art. Sards ditFer in colour : 
them is a bright red variety, and perhaps 
the Heb. from a loot wliich means “ to 

be red,” points to this kind. 

SAR'DJS, a city situated about two miles 
to the .south of the riv('r Ilermus, just below 
the range of Tmolus [lios J)ng!i)^ on a sjjur 
f which its acropolis was built. It was the 
ancient residence of the kings of Lydia, 'flu rt- 
are still considerable remains of the ancient 
city at Sert-KaJesH, Travellers describe tbe 
a])pcarancc of the locality as that of compielr 
solitude. The only pa.ssage in whitdi ii is 
mentioned in the lUble is Rev. in'. 1-fJ. 

SARDONYX is mentioned in the N. T. 
once only, viz. in Rev. xxi. 20, 'I'lie sanl- 
onyx consists of “a white opaque layer, 
superimposed upon a rod transparent stratum 
of the true red sard.” It is, like the sard, 
merely a variety of agate, and is frequenUy 
employed by engravers for a signet-ring. 

8A REP'TA. [Zarephath . ] 

SAR'GON, one of the greatest of the As- 
lyrian kings, is mentioned by name only 
once in Scripture (Is. xx. 1). Kaider writers 
had identified him with cither Shalmaneser, 

»r Sennacherib, or Esarhaddon. All these 
conjectures are now shown to be wrong by 
the Assyrian insoriptions, which prove Sargon 
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to have been distinct from the several luon- 
archs named, and fix his place in the list be- 
tween Shalmaneser and Sennacherib. II is 
name is read in the hiscriptions as ** Sargina.” 
He was Sennacherib's father, and bis Im- 
mediate predecessor, and reigned from n.c. 
721 to 702, and seems to have been an usur- 
per. He was undoubtedly a great and suc- 
cessful warrior. In his annuls, which cover 
a space of fifteen years (from u.c. 721 to 706), 
he gives an account of his warlike expedi- 
tions aguinst Babylonia and SfUfiana cn the 
south, Media on the cast, Armenia and Cap- 
patlocia towards the north, Syria, rulestiiic, 
Arabia, and Kgypt towards the west and 
south-west. In u.c. 712 he took Ashdod, by 
one of his generals, which is the event which 
causes tlic mention of his name in Scripture. 

SA'KON. [SiiAtto.N.] 

^AKO'THIK. “The suns of Sarotbie 
are among the sous of the servants of Solo- 
mon who returned with ZurobabcL (1 Esd. 
V. 34). 

SAII'SIOCIIIM, one of the generals of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army ut the taking of Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxxix. 3). Ho appears to have held 
the ofiice of chief eunueh. In Jer. xxxix. 
13, Nehusliusban is called Uab-saris, “chief 
eunuch ; ’* and perliaps Nebiishasbuii and 
Sarscchim may be names of the same person. 

SA'TAN. The word itself, the Hebrew 
sdui/if is simply an “ adversary,** and is so 
used in I Sam. xxix. 4 ; 2 Sam. xix. 22 ; 

I K. V. 4, xi. 14, 23, 25 ; Num. xxii. 22, 32 ; 

cix. G. Tliia original sense is still found 
.11 our Lord‘6 application of tile name to 
St. I’eter in Matt. xvi. 23. It is used us a 
])ropcr name or title only four times in the 
O. T, viz. (with the article) in Job i. 6, 12, 
ii. 1, Zeeh. iii. I, and (without the article) in 
1 Chr. xxi. 1. It is with the scriptural 
revelation on the subject that >ve are here 
concorued ; and it is clear, from this simple 
enumeration of passages, that it is to be 
souu'ht in the New, rather than in the Old 
Test;imcnt.- 1. The personal existence of a 
spirit of Evil i.s clearly revealed in Scripture; 
but the revelation is made gradually in ac- 
cordance with tlje pi'Ogrcssivcness of God’s 
method. In the first entrance of evil Into 
the world, the temptation is referred only to 
the serpent. Throughout the whole period 
of the patriarchal and Jewish dispensation, 
this vague and lmx>erfcct revelation of the 
Source of Evil alone was given* The Book . 
of a Ob stands alone on the bai^s of ** natural 
- religion,** apart from the gradual evolutions ; 
of the Mosuio revelation. Xit (br the first ' 
dme, wa find a distinct mention of ** Satan^*' : 

‘Vadv««rsary of Job. Btat it U iro- { 
jpoaiant. to remark the.^^hatih stress laid on ; 


his subordinate position, on the absence of 
all but delegated power, of all terror, and all 
grandeur In his character. It is especially 
remarkable that no power of spiritual influ- 
ence, but only a power over outw'ard circum- 
stances, is attributed to him. The Captivity 
brought the Israelites face tu face with the 
great dualism of the Persian mythology, the 
conflict of Ormuzd with Ahriman, the co- 
ordinate Spirit of Evil. In tlie books written 
after the Captivity we have again the name 
of “Satan** twice mentioned (1 Chr. xxi. 1 ; 
Zech. iii. 1, 2) ; but it is confessed by all that 
the Satan of Scripture bears no resemblance 
to the Persian Ahriman. His subordination 
and inferiority are as strongly marked as 
ever. In the interval between the Old and 
New Test, the Jewish mind had pondered 
on the scanty revelations already given of 
evil spiritual influence. But the Apocryphal 
Books (as, for example, Tobit and Judith), 
while dwelling on **demon.s,** have no notice 
of Satan. The same may be observed of 
Josephus. But, while a muss of fable and 
superstition grew up on the general subject 
of evil spiritual influence, still the existence 
and nature of iSutan remained in tlie back- 
groilnd, felt, but not understood. The N. T 
first brings it plainly forward. From the 
beginning of the Gospel, when ho appears as 
the personal tempter of our Lord, through 
all the Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypse, it 
is asserted or implied, again and again, as 
a familiar and important truth. Without 
dwelling on other passages, the plain, solemn, 
and uiimctaphorical words of John ,yiii. 44, 
must bo sulflcient. — II. Of the nature and 
original state of Satan, little is revealed in 
Scripture. He is spoken of as a “ spirit ** in 
Kph. ii. 2, as the prince or ruler of the 
= demons** in Matt. xii. 24-2G, and as hav- 
ing “ angels ** subject to him in Matt. xxv. 

41 ; Rev. xii. 7, 9. The whole description 
of* his power implies spiritual nature and 
spiritual influence. We conclude thcrcibre 
that he w^as of angelic nature, a rational and 
tplritual creature, superhuman in power, 
wisdom, and energy ; and not only so, but 
an archangel, one of the “ princes ’* of 
[learen. We cannot, of course, conceive tba; 
anything essentially and originally evil was 
created by God. We can only *boi^ccture, 
therefore, that Satan is a fallen angel, who 
once had a time of probation, but whose ^ 
condemnation is now irrevocably fixed. But 
of the time, cause, and manner of his foU, ' 
Scripture tells us scarcely anything; it 
limits Us disolosiires, as always;" > 
which we need to know. The;'paisi^ on : 
which aU the fabric of tradiUon and poetry 
fm been r^dsed is Rev. xii. 7 . Whatetn . ^ 
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be ihe meaniug of this passage, it is certain 
that it cannot refer to the original fall of 
Satan. The only other passage which refen 
to the fall of the angels is 2 Pet. ii. 4, with the 
parallel passage in Jude 6. 7Iere again thi 
passage is mysterious ; but it seems hardly 
possible to consider Satan as one of these 
for they are in chains and guarded till the 
Great Day ; he is permitted still to go abou 
as the Tempter and the Adversary, until his 
appointed time be come. Setting these pas- 
sages aside, we have still to consider the 
declaration of our Lord in Luke x. 18, “I 
beheld Satan, as lightning, fall from heaven.*' 
This may refer to the fact of his original fall ; 
but, in any case, it tells nothing of its cause 
or method. There is also the passage already 
referred to (John viii. 44) ; but here it seems 
likely the words refer to the beginning of his 
action upon man. Perhaps the only one, 
which has any value, is 1 Tim. iii. 6, “ lest 
being lifted up by pride he fall into the con- 
demnation of the devil.** It is concluded 
from this that pride was the cause of the 
devil’s condemnation. Put, while those points 
are passed by almost in silence, Scrijiture 
describes to us distinctly the moral nature of 
the Evil One. The ideal of goodness is made 
up of the three grreat moral attributes of God 
— Love, Truth, and Purity or Holiness; com- 
bined with that spirit which is the natural 
temper of a finite and dependent creature, 
the spirit of Faith. We find, accordingly, 
that the opposites of these qualities are dwelt 
npon as the characteristics of the devil. — III. 
The power of Satan over the 'soul is repre- 
sented as exercised cither directly or by his 
instruments. Ilis direct influence over the 
soul is simply tiiat of a powerful and evil 
nature on those in whom lurks the germ of 
the same evil. Besides this direct influence, 
we learn from Scripture that Satan is the 
leader of a host of evil spirits or angels who 
share his evil w'ork, and for whom the 
“everlasting fire is prepared’* (Matt. xxv. 
41 ). Of their origin and fall wc know no 
more than of his, fur they cannot be the 
same as the fallen and imprisoned angels of 
2 Pet. ii. 4, and Jude G; but one passage 
(Matt. xii. 24-26) identifies them distinctly 
with the ** demons ’* (A. V. “devils”) who 
had power' to possess the souls of men. 
They are mostly spoken of in Scripture in 
reference to possession; but in Eph. vi. 12, 
they are described in various lights, as 
“principalities,” “powers,** “rulers of the 
darkness of this world,” and “ spiritual 
powers of wickedness in heavenly places ” 
(or things **) ; and in all as “ wrestling ” 
against the soul of m.'tn. In Rev. xii. 7-9, 
they are spoken of as fighting with “the 


dragon, the old serpent culled the devil and 
Satan,” against “Michael and his angels,” 
and as cast out of heaven with tlieir chief. 
Taking all these passages together, we find 
them sharing the enmity to God and man 
implied in the name and nature of Satan ; 
but their power and action are but little 
dwelt upon in comparison with his. But 
the Evil One is not only the “ prince of the 
demons,” but also he is called the “ prince 
of this world,” in John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 
11, and even the “ god of this world ’* in 
2 Cor. iv. 4 ; the two expressions being 
united in Eph. vi. 12. This power he 
claimed for himself, as a delegated authorifgy 
in the temptation of our Lord (Luke iv. G) ; 
and the temptation would have been unreal 
had he spoken altogether falsely. The lii- 
direct action of Satan is best discerned by 
an examination of the title by which he is 
designated in Scripture. lie is called em- 
phatically 6 5tai3oAo?, “ the devil.” The 
derivation of the word in itself implies only 
the endeavour to break the bonds between 
others, and “ set them at variance ; ” but 
common usage adds to this general sense the 
special idea of “ setting at variance by 
shinderJ"' In the application of the title to 
Satan, both the general and special senses 
should be kept in view. His general obji'ct 
is to brcaK the bond** of communion between 
God and man, and the bonds of truth and 
love which biml men to each other. The 
slander of God to man is seen best in the 
words of Gen. iii. 4, 5. They attribute 
selfishness afid jealousy to the (.iiver of all 
good. The slander of man to God is illu*^- 
trated by the Book of Job (Job i. b-11, ij. 
4, 5). In reference to it, Satan is calh'd tlic 
“ adver*«ary ” of man in 1 Pet. v. 8, and 
rcjjrcsrnted in that character in Zecli. iii. 
1, 2; and more plainly still designated in 
Kev, xii. 10, as “ the accuser of oar bjeth.»'en, 
who accused them before our God day and 
night.” It is ditlieult for us to undej''tand 
what can be the need of accusation, or the 
power of slander, under the all-M'archii:.; 
ye of Gorl. But these points, important as 
they are, are of loss moment than the <lis- 
cloBure of the method of Satanic action upon 
.he heart itself. It may be summed up in 
-WO words — Temptation and Posscs.sion. 'Die 
(ubjcct of temptation is illustrated, not only 
)y abstract statements, but also by the record 
>f the temptations of Adam and of our Lmd. 
t is expressly laid down (as in James i. 2 - 4 ) 
.hat “ temptation,” properly so called, L c. 

‘ trial,” is essential to man, and is accord- 
ingly ordained for him and sent to hint by 
Jod (as in Gen. xxll. 1). It is this tenta- 
Wlity of man, even in his original nature, 
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T7hlch Ib represented in Scripture as girlDg 
scope to the evil action of Satan. He is 
called the “ tempter (as in Matt, iv, 3 ; 
1 Thess. iii. 5). He has power, first, to 
present to the appetites or passions their 
objects in vivid and captivating forms ; and 
next, to act upon the false desire of the will 
for independence. It is a power which can 
be resisted, because it is under the control 
and overruling i>ower of God (1 Cor. x. 13 ; 
James iv. 7, &c.). It is exercised both ne- 
gatively and positively. Its negative exercise 
is referred to in the parable of the sower. 
Its positive exercise is set forth in the parable 
of the wheat and the tares. This exercise 
of the Tempter’s power is possible, even 
against a sinless nature. Wc see this in the 
Temptation of our Lord. But in the temp- 
tation of a fallen nature Satan has a greater 
power. Every sin committed makes a man 
the “ servant of sin ” for the future (John 
viii. 34 ; Roin. vi. IG) : it therefore creates 
in the sj)irit of man a positive tendency to 
evil, which svinputhises with, and aids, the 
temptation of the Evil One. On the subject 
of Eo'^session sec Dkmoniacs. 

SATYRS are mentioned in Is. xiii. 21, and 
xxxiv. 14, where the proj>hct predicts the 
desolation of Babylon. The Hebrew word 
sigjiitles ** liairy ” or rough,” and is fre- 
quently api)lu*d to ** hc-goats.” In the pas- 
sages cited it i)iobably refers to demons of 
woods and desert places, half men and half 
gnats (eoiup. Lev. xvii. 7 ; 2 Chr, xi. 15). 

SAUL, more accurately Suaul. — 1. Saul of 
Rehobotii hy the River was one of the early 
kings of l'.(U)iu, and successor of Sf.mlah (Gen. 
xxxvi. 37, 3H j 1 Chr. i. 48).- 3. Tlie first 
king of Israel, was the son of Kish and of 
the tiihe of i’.enjamin. Ilis character is in 
pait illustjale<l hy the fierce, wayward, fitful 
n.iune of llie tiihe, and in part accounted for 
by the struggle botwi en the old and new 
•^ystt'ins in wliieh he found himself involved. 
I'o thi*s we nmst add a tauit of madness, which 
broke out in violent frenzy at times, leaving 
him with long hicid intervals. He was rc- 
maikabie for his strength and activity (2 
Sam. i. 23), and like the Homeric heroes, of 
uogantlc stature, taller by head and shoulders 
than the rest of the peoide, and of that kind 
of beauty ilenoted by the llehrcw' word 
“good” (1 Sam. i\, 2), and which caused 
liiin to be compared to the gazelle, “the 
gazelle of Israel.” His bhthplace is not 
fspressly mentioned ; but, as Zelah was the 
place of Kish’s sepulchre (2 Sam. xxL), it was 
probably hia native village. His father, 
Kish, was a powerful and wealthy chief, 
chough the family to which he belonged was 
of Utile iiu|,K)rtaiice (ix. 1, 21). A portion of 


his property consisted of a drove of asses. In 
search of these asses, gone astray on the 
mountains, he sent his son Saul, accompanied 
by a servant, who acted also as a guide ana 
guardian of the young man (ix. 3-10). It 
was while prosecuting this adventure that 
Saul met with Samuel for the first time. A 
Divine intimation had indicated to him the 
approach and the future destiny of the youth- 
ful Benjamite. In anticipation of some dis- 
tinguished stranger, Samuel had bade the 
cook reserve a boiled shoulder, from which 
Saul, as the chief guest, 'was bidden to tear 
off the first morsel. They then descended to 
the city, and a bed was prepared for Saul on 
the hou.setop. At daybreak Samuel roused 
him. They descended again to the skirts of 
the town, and there (the servant having left 
them) Samuel poured over Saul’s head the 
consecrated oil, and with a kiss of salutation 
announced to him that he was to bo the ruler 
of the nation (ix. 25-x. 1). From that 
moment a new life dawned upon him ; and 
on his return homewards, his cull wa.s con- 
firmed by the incidents wnicli, according to 
Samuel’s prediction, awaited him (x. 9, 10). 
This is what may be called the private, inner 
view of his call. The outer call, which is re- 
lated independently of the other, w’as as 
fellows : — An assembly was convened by 
Samuel at Mizi)ch, and lots were cast to find 
the tribe and the family which was to produce 
the king. Saul was named — and, by a 
Divine intimation, found hid in the circle of 
baggage which surrounded the encampment 
(x. 1 7-24). Ilis stature at once conciliated 
the public feeling, and for the first time the 
shout was raised, afterwards so often repeated 
in modern times, “ Long live the king ” (x. 
23-34), and he returned to Gibeah where he 
usually resided. lie was (having apparently 
returned to his private life) on his way home, 
driving his herd of oxen, when he heard one 
of those wild lamentations in the city of 
Gibeah, such as mark in Eastern towns the 
arrival of a great calamity. It was the 
tidings of the threat i.ssucd by Nahash king 
of Ammon against Jabesh Gilead. . “ The 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him,” as on the 
ancient Judges. He speedily collected an 
army, and Jabesh was rescued. The effect 
was instantaneous on the people, and the 
monarchy was inaugurated anew* at Gllgal 
xi. 1-15). It should be, however, observed 
that according to 1 Sam. xii. 12, the affair of 
Nahash preceded and occasioned the election 
of Saul. He becomel king of Israel. But he 
stlU so far resembles the earlier Judges, as to 
be virtually king only of his o'wn tribe, Ben- 
jamin, or of the immediate neighbourhood. 
Almost all his exploits are confined to thii 





or aMoeiatlotis. Samii&t* 
", up to tilts time been still named as 

niler with Saul (jti. 7, 14), now wlth- 

„ drew, and Saul l^ame the acknowledged 
obief. In the Snd year of bis reign, be began 
to organise an attempt to shake off the 
Philistine joke which pressed on his country ; 
hot least on his own tribe, where a Philistine 
pifteer had long been stationed even in his 
pim field (x. 5, xiil. 8). An army of 3000 
was formed, which he soon afterwards 
gathered together round him ; and Jonathan, 
apparently with his sanction, rose against the 
officer and slew him (xiii. 2-4). This roused 
the whole force of the Philistine nation against 
him. The spirit of Israel was completely 
broken. In this crisis, Saul, now on the 
▼ery confines of his kingdom at Gilgal, found 
himself in the position long before described 
by Samuel; longing to exercise his royal 
right of sacrifice, yet deterred by his sense of 
obedience to the Prophet. At last on the 
7th day, he could wait no longer, but just 
after the sacrifice was completed Samuel ar- 
rived, and pronounced the first curse, on his 
impetuous zeal (xiii. 5-14). Meanwhile the 
adventurous exploit of Jonathan at Michmasb 
brought on the crisis which ultimately drove 
the Philistines back to their own territory. 
It was signalised by two remarkable incidents 
in the life of Saul. One was the first ap- 
pearance of his madness in the ra^h tow 
which all hut cost the life of his son (1 Sam. 
xlv. 24, 14). The other was the erection of 
bis first altar, built cither to celebrate the 
victory, or to expiate the savage l'ea.st of the 
famished people (xiv. 35). The expulsion of 
the Philistines (although not entirely com- 
pleted, xlv. 52) at once placed Saul in a posi- 
tion higher than. that of any previous ruler of 
Israel. The warlike character of his reign 
naturally still predominated, and he was now 
able to attack the neighbouring tribes of Moab, 
Ammon, Edom, Zobah, and finally Amalek 
(xiv. 47). The war with Amalek w twi:;c 
related, first briefly (xiv, 48), and then at 
length (xv, 1-9). Its chief connexion with 
SauPs history lies in the disobedience to the 
prophetical command of Samuel ; shown in 
the sparing of the king, and the retention of 
the spoil. This second act of disobedience 
tj^lled down the second curse, and the first 
distinct injimntion of the transference of the 
kingdom to a rival. The struggle between 
Samuel and Saul in their final parting is indi- 
cated by the rent of SamuePs robe of state, as 
he tears himself away tV^m SauPs grasp, and 
by the long mourning of Samuel for the separa- 
tion — ** Samuel mourned for Saul.” — ^The rest 
of SaopB life is one long tragedy. The frenzy, 
Vwhicb had given indioationa of itself before. 


now at times to6k almost entire posseeskm hf 
him. ' It Is described in mixed phrases as ** an 
evil spirit of Ood ** (much as we might 
speak of ** religious madness .’*}| which, when 
it came upon him, almost choked or strangled 
him from its violence. In this crisis David 
was recommended to him by one of the young 
men of hj|i guard. From this time forward 
their lives are blended together. [David.] 
In SauPs better moments he never lost the 
strong affection which he had contracted for 
David. Occasionally too his prophetical gift 
returned, blended with his madness (xix. 21). 
But his acts of fierce, wild zeal increased. At 
last the monarchy itself, which he had raised 
up, broke down under the weakness of its 
head. The Philistines re-entered the country, 
and with their chariots and horses occupied 
the plain of Esdmeloti. Their camp was 
pitched on the southern slope of the range 
now called Little Ilcrmon, by Shuntun. On 
the opposite side, on Mount Gilboa, was Ike 
Israelite army, clinging as usual to the 
heights w’hich w'crc their safety. It wa.s near 
the spring of Gideon’s encampment, hence 
called the spring of Ha rod or “trembling** 
— and now the name a.^-surned an evil omen, 
and the lienrt of the king as he pitched his 
camp there “ trembled exceedingly” (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 5). In the loss of all the usual means 
of consulting the Divine Will, he determined, 
with that wayward mixture of supor^titioT^ 
and religion w'hich marked his whole career, 
to apply to one of the necromancers who had 
escaped bis persecution. Slie was a Avornan 
living at Endor, on the other side of Little 
Ilcrmon. 4'olumcs have been written on the 
question, whether in the scene that follows 
we are to understand an impo.sturc or a real 
apparition of Sanuiel. At this distance of 
time it is impo.s.Hihle to determine the rel.ttiAX* 
amount of fraud or of reality, though the 
obvious meaning of the narrative itself toTkds 
to the hypothesis of sotne kind of apjjarition. 
She recognises the disguised king first by the 
appearance of Samuel, seemingly from his 
threatening asjiect or tone a» toward.^ lii» 
enemy, Saul apparently saw aothing, hut 
listened to her descripliim of a god-1 tk(‘ figure 
of an aged man, wrapped round with the 
royal or aacred robe. On hearing the denun- 
ciation, -which the apparition conveyed, Saul 
fell the whole length of his gigantic stature 
on the ground, and remained motionlcas till 
the woman and his serx'ants forced him to eat. 
The next day the battle came on. The 
Israelites w'cre driven up the side of Gilbou. 
The three sons of Saul were slain. Saul 
himself with his armour-bearer was puinued 
by the arches an<l the .dhftrioteers of the 
enemy^ He was •womuML Aeeording to 
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on« Mooant, he fell upon Ue own ewerd (1 
Aim. xnxi. 4) According to another ac- 
count, an Amalekite came up at the moment 
of hia death-wound, and found him ** fallen,** 
but leaning on hia spear ; and he was, at hia 
own request, put eut of his pain by the Ama- 
lekite, who took off his royal w|^m and 
bracelet, and carried the neweflfeaTid (2 
8am. i. 7-10). The body on bei^Pliund by 
the Philistines was stripped, and d^pitated. 
The armour was sent into the Philistine cities, 
as if in retribution for the spoliation of Ooli- 
ath, and finally deposited in the temple of 
Astarte, apparently in the neighbouring 
Canaanitlsh city of Bethshan ; and oror the 
walls of the same city was hung the naked 
headless corpse, with those of his three sons 
(ver. 9, 10). The head was deposited (pro- 
bably at Ashdod) In the temple of Dagon (1 
Chr. X. 10). The corpse was removed from 
Bethshan by the gratitude of the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-gilead, who came over the Jordan 
by night, carried off the bodies, burnt them, 
and buried them under the tamarisk at Jabesh 
(I Sam. xxxi. 13). Thence, after the lapse 
of several years, his ashes and those of Jona- 
than were removed by David to their ances- 
tral sepulchre at Zelah in Benjamin (2 Sam, 
xxi, 14). — 3. The Jewish name of St, Paul. 
This was the moat distinguished name in the 
genealogies of the tribe of Benjamin, to 
which the Apostle felt some pride in belong- 
ing {Korn. xi. 1 ; Phil. iii. 5). Nothing cer- 
tain is known about the change of the Apostle’s 
name from Saul to Paul (Acts xiii. 9). Two 
chief conjectures prevail concerning the 
change. (1.) That the name lyas derived 
from Si’.Roius Pavlus, the first of his Gentile 
converts. (2.) Tliat Paulus was the Apostle’s 
Koman name as a citizen of Tarsus, which 
was naturally adopted into common use by 
his biographer when his labours among the 
heathen commenced. 

SCAPK-GOAT. [ATONTMKJtT, Day of.) 

SCEPTRE, originally meant a rod or staj^. i 
Tt was thence specifically applied to the shep- 
herd’d crook (Lev. xxvii. 32; Mbs. vii. 14), I 
and to the wand or sceptre of a ruler. The ' 
allusions to It are all of a metaphorical charac- 
ter. and describe it simply as one of the 
insignia of supreme power (Gen. xllx, 10 ; 
Nwm. xxiv. 17 ; Ps. xlv. 6 ; Is. xlv. 5 $ Am. 
i. 5 ; Zech. x. 11 ; Wisd. x. 14 ; Bar. vi. 14). j 
NVe arc consequently unable to describe the I 
article from any Biblical notices ; we may in- j 
fer that It was probably made of wood. The 
sceptre of the Persian monarch Is jdesoribed 
as ” golden,** t. s. probably of. massive gold' 
(Ksth.lv.il). 

SCK'VA, a Jew residing at Kphesus at the j 
time of 8t. Paul’s sasiond visit to that town I 


(Acts xix* 14-16). He is described as a - 
** high-priest,” either as having exercised 
the office at» Jerusalem, or as being chief of 
one of the twenty-four classes. 

SCORPION (Heb. *akr6h)^ twice mentioned 
in the O.T. (Deut. vili. 1 5 ; Ez. li. 6), and four 
times in the N. T. (Luke x. 19, xi. 1 2 ; Rev. ix. 
3, 10). The wilderness of Sinai is especially 
allud^ to as being inhabited by scorpions at 
the time of the exodus, and to this day these 
animals are common in the same district, as 
well as in some parts of Palestine. Scorpions 
are generally found in dry and in dark places 
under stones and in ruins, chiefly in warm 
climates. They are carnivorous in their 
habits, and move along in a threatefiin^||tti- 
tude with the tail elevated. The sting, which 
U situated at the extremity of the tail, has at 
its base a gland that secretes a poisonous 
fluid, wliich is discharged into the wound by 
two minute orifices at its extremity. In hot 
climates the sting often occasions much suf- 
fering, and sometimes alarming symptoms. 
The “scorpions” of 1 K. xii. 11, 14, 2 Chr. 
X. 11, 14, have clearly no allusion whatever 
to the animal, but to some instrument of 
scourging — unless indeed the expression is a 
mere figure. 



Scorpion. 


SCOURGING. The punishment of scourg- 
ing was prescribed by the I.rw in the case of 
a betrothed bondwoman guilty of unchastity, 
and perhaps in the case of both the guilty 
persons (Lev. xix. 20). The instrument of 
punishment in ancient Egypt, as it is also in 
modem times generally In the East, was 
usually the stick, applied to the soles of the . 
fbet-r-hasttnado. .Under the Homan .mettiod 
culprit was stripped, stretched with.oords 
or thongs on a firame, and beataeu with 
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SCREECH-OWL. [Owl.] 

, SCRIBES (Heb. from the Hebrew 

i&pharf **to write**). Three men arc men- 
tioned as successively filling the office of 
Scribe under David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 
17, XX. 25; 1 K. iv. 3). AVe may think of 
them as the king*8 secretaries, writing his 
letters, drawing up his decrees, managing his 
finances (comp. 2 K. xii. 10). At a later 
period the word again connects itself with 
the act of numbering the military forces of 
the country (Jcr. lii. 25, and probably Is. 
xxxiii. 18). Other associations, however, 
began to gather round it about the same 
period. The zeal of Ilczekiah led him to 
foster the growth of a body of men W’hose 
work it was to transcribe old records, or to 
put in writing what had been handed down 
orally (Prov. xxv. 1). To this period ac- 
cordingly belongs the new significance of the 
title. It no longer designates only an officer 
of the king’s court, but a class, students and 
interpreters of the Law, boasting of their 
wisdom (Jer. viii. 8). The seventy years of 
the Captivity gave a fresh glory to the name. 
The exiles would be anxious above all things 
to preserve the sacred books, the laws, the 
hymns, the prophecies of the past. The 
Scribes* office became more and more pro- 
minent. They appear as a distinct class, 
“ the families of the Scribes,” with a local 
habitation (1 Chr. ii. 55). They com]>ile, as 
in the two Books of Chronicles, excfu'pta and 
epitomes of larger histories (1 Chr. xxix. 29 ; 
2 Chr. ix. 29). Of the Scribes of this period, 
with the exception of Ezra and Zadok (Nch. 
xiii. 13), we have no record. A later age 
honoured them collectively us the men of the 
Great Synagogue. Never, perhaps, was so 
important a work done so silently. 'J'hey 
devoted themselves to the careful study of the 
text, and laid down rules for trunsenhing it 
wdth the most scrupulous precision, A say- 
ing is ascribed to Simon the Just (b.c, 300- 
290), the last of the succession of the men of 
tl.e Great Synagogue, which embodies the 
X)nnciple on which they acted, and enables us 
to trace the growth of their system. “ Our 
fathers have taught us,” he said, ” three 
things : to be cautious in judging, to train 
many scholars, and to set a fence about the 
Ijiw.** They wished to make tlie Law of 
Moses thcrrule of life for the whole nation 
and for individual men. Piut it lies in the 
nature of every such law, of every informal, 
half-systematic code, that it raises questions 
which it does not solve. Decisions on fresh 
questions were accumulated into a complex 
system of casuistry. The new precepts, still 
transmitted orally, came practically to take 
their., tdace. The “ Words of the Scribes, »» 


now used as a technical phrase for thM da* 
cisions, were honoured above the Law. It 
was a greater crime to offend against them 
than against the Law. The first step was 
taken towards annulling the commandments 
of God for the sake of thdlr^ own traditions. 
The casuu^y became at opco subtle and 
pruricntJKtding tlip plainest duties, tamper- 
ing with^Rnscience (Mdtt. .xv* 1-6 ; xxiii. 
16-23). We can therefore understand why 
they were constantly denounced by>bur Lord 
along with the Pharisees. While the Scribes 
repeated the traditions of the elders, He 
“ spake as one having authority,’* “ not as 
the Scribes** (Matt. vil. 29). While they 
confined their teaching to the class of scholars, 
He “ had compassion on the multitudes ’* 
(Matt. ix. 36). While they were to be found 
only in the council or in their schools, He 
journeyed through the cities ,and villages 
(Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, &c. &c.). While they 
s])oke of the kingdom of God vaguely, as a 
thing far off, lie proclaimed that it had 
already come nigh to men (Matt. iv. 17). 
But in most of the imints at issue betw'ceu 
the Uvo parties, lie must have appeared in 
direct antagonism to the school of Shammai, 
in sympathy with that of Ilillel. So far, on 
the other hand, as the temper of the Hillel 
school was one of inert* adaptation to the 
feeling of the people, cleaving to tradition, 
wanting in the intuition of a higher life, the 
teaching of Christ must have been felt as un- 
sparingly condemning it. "J'hc special train- 
ing for a Scribe’s office began, probably, about 
the age of thirteen. The boy w'ho was des- 
tined by histparents to the calling of a Scribe, 
went to Jerusalem, and applied for admiBsion 
in the rtchool of some famoiis Ilabbi. After a 
Bufficient period of training, probably at the 
age of Ihiity, the probationer was solojnnly 
dixiiitcd to bis office. After his admission 
there was a choice of a variety of 1 unctions, 
the chances of failure and succcs-^. He might 
give himself to any one of the hramhcH of 
study, or combine tw^o or more of them, lie 
might rise to high places, become ii doctor of 
the law, an arbitrator In family litigations 
(i.ukc xii. 14), the bead of a sclmol, a member 
of the Sanhedrim. He might have to content 
himself with the humbler work of a tran- 
scriber, 'copying the Law and t^e Proph<d8 
for the use of synagogues, or a notary writing 
out contracts of sale, covenants of espoxiRals, 
bills of repudiation. The position of the 
more fortunate was of course attractive 
enough. In our lord’s time the passion for 
aistind6du was Insatiable. Tbo ascending 
scale of Rab, Rabbi, Rabban, presented 
many steps on the ladder of ambition. Othor 
forms of worldlincss were not off. Tb6 
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falutatioiis in the market»place (Matt, xiiii. 7 ), jke was called a sea. It was made partly or 
the reverential kiss offered by the scholars to wholly of the brass, or rather copper, which 
their master, of by Rabbis to each other, the had been captured by David from “ Tibhath 
greeting of Abbr^ father (Matt, xxiii. 9), and Chun, cities of Iladarcxcr king of Zobah ** 
the long robes with the broad blue fringe (1 K. vii. 23-26 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 8). It is said 
(Matt, xxiii. 5), all these go to make up the to have been capable of containing 2000, or 
picture of a Scribe’s life. Drawng to them- accoi%ling to 2 Chr. iv. 5, 3000 baths. Below 
selves, as they did, nearly all the dtaergy and the brim there was a double row of ** knops.” 
thought of Judaism, the close hereditary caste Those were probably a running border or 
of the priesthood was powerless to compete double fillet of tendrils, and fruit.s, said to be 
witli them. Unless the priest became a gourds, of an oval shape. The brim itself. 
Scribe also, fie remained in obscurity. The or lip, was wrought “ like the brim of a cup, 
order, as such, became contemptible and base, with flowers of lilies,” t. e. curved outwards 
For the Scribes there wore the best places at like a lily or lotus flower. The laver stood 
feasts, the chief scats in synagogues (Matt, on twelve oxen, three towards each quarter 
xxiii.' 6 ; Luke xiv. 7). of the heavens, and all looking outwards. It 

SC 111 P. The Hebrew word thus trans- was mutilated by Ahaz, by being removed 
latcd appears in 1 Sam. xvii. 40, as a synonym from its basis of oxen and placed on a stone 
for the bag in which the shepherds of Pales- base, and was Anally broken up by the Assy, 
tine carried their food or other necessaries, rians (2 K. xvi. 14, 17, xxv. 13). 

The scrip of the Galilean peasants was of 
leather, used especially to carry their food on 
a journey, and slung over their shouldera 
(Matt. X. 10; Murk vi. 8 ; Luke ix. 3, xxii. 

35). The Knglish word ** scrip” is probably 
connected with scrape, scrap, and was used 
in like manner for articles of food. 

8C1UPTUUK. [Himi.k.] 

SCVTlTlAX occurs in Col. iii. 11 ns a 
generalised term for rude, ignoi ant, degraded. 

Tlie same view of Scythian barbarism appears 
in 2 Mate. iv. 47, and 3 Mace. vii. 5. 'I’he 
Scythians dwelt mostly on the north of the 
Black Sea, and the Caspian, stretching thence 
indefinitely into inner Asia, and wc.ie re- H\'potin-Ucai r(j«toraUon of the Lavor. 

garded by the .ancient as standing extremely 

low ill point of intelligence and civilisation. SKA, TIIK S.VLT. . The usual, and per- 
SCYTIKir'OLIs. [Bkimisuka.n,] haps the mo.sl nneient, name, for tlio reinark- 

SICA. The Sea, yam, is used in Scripture able lake, which to the Western world is now 
to denote — 1. “ The gathering of the waters” generally known as the Dead Sea. — I. 1, It is 
(ydmifn)t encompassing the land, or what we found only, and but rarely, in the Penta- 
call in a more or less definite sense, “the tench (Geii. xiv. 3; Nuin. xxxiv. 3, 12; 
Ocean” (Oen. i. 2, 10; Dent. xxx. 13, &c.). Deut. iii. 17), and in the Book of Joshua 
2. Some pryrtion of this, as the Mediterranean (iii. 16, xii. 3, xv. 2, 5, xviii. 19), 2. Another, 
Sea, called the ” hinder,” the ” western,” and po.s.sibly a later name, is the Ska op thk 
and the “ utmost ” sea (I>eut. xi. 24, xxxiv. 2 ; AitAiiAn (A. V. ” sea of the plain ”), which is 
Joel ii. 20) ; *' sea of the Philistines” (Ex. found in Dent. iv. 49, and 2 K. xiv. 25 ; and 
xxiii. 31); “the great sea” (Num. xxxiv combined with the former — “the sea of the 
6,7; Josh. XV. 47) ; “ the sea ” (Ocn. xlix Arabah, the salt sea” — in Dcut. iii. 17; 
13; Ps. Ixxx. 11, evii. 23; 1 IC. iv. 20, &c.) Josh. iii. 16, xii. 3. 3. In the prophets 

Also fiequently of the Red Sea (Ex. xv. i ; (Joel ii. 20 ; E/.ek. xlvii, 18 ; Zeeh. xiv. 8) it 
Josh. xxiv. G), or one of its gulfs (Num. xi. is mentioned by the title of thk ]Jast Ska. 
31 ; Is. xi. 15). [Hku Ska.] 3. Inland 4. In Ez. xlvii. 8, it is styled, without pre- 
lakes ttM-med seas, n.s the Salt or Dead Sea. vious referciice, tiik ska, and distinguished 
(See the special article.) 4. Any great col- from •‘the great sea” — the Mediterranean 
lection of waters, as the river Nile (Is. [ver. 10). 5. Its connexion with Sodom is 

xix. S; Am. viii.8^A.V. “flood;^* Nab^iii. 8; first suggested in the Bible in the book of 
Ek. xxxii. 2), and Euphrates (Jcr. li. 3d>. 2 Esdros (v, 7) by the name ** Sodomitisb 

SFA, MOLTEN. In the place of the laver sea.” 6. In the Talmudical books It is called 
of the tobernacle, Solomon caused a laver te both the ” Sea of Salt,” and ** Sea of Sodom.*' 
be cost fur a similar purpose, which from its I*. Josephus, ipd before him Diodorus Sioulufli 

Bm, D. uV, 2N 
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Dunes it the Asphaltic I«ake. 8. The name 
** Dead Sea ** appears to hare been first used 
in Greek by Pausanias and Galen, and in 
Latin (more mortuum) by Justin (:cxxvi. 3, 
§ 6), or rather by the older historian, Trogus 
Pompeins (cir. b.c. 10), whose work he epi- 
tomised. 9 . The Arabic name is liahr LtU, 
the •* Sea of Lot.”— II. Tlie so-called Dead 
Sea is the final receptacle of the river Jordan, 
the lowest and largest of the three lakes which 
interrupt the rush of its downward course. 
It is the deepest portion of that very deep 
natural fissure which runs like a furrow from 
the Gulf of Akaba to the range of Lebanon, 
and from the range of Lebanon to the ex- 
tr^ic north of Syria. Viewed on the map, 
the lake is of an oblong form, of tolerably re- 
gular contour, interrupted only by a large 
and long peninsula which projects from the 
eastern shore, near its southern end, and 
virtually divides the expanse of the water 
into two portions, connected by a long, 
narrow, and somewhat devious, passage. Its 
water surface is from N. to S- as nearly as 
possible 40 geographical, or 46 Knglish miles 
long. Its greatest width is about 9 gcogr. 
miles, or lOJ Eng. miles. Its area Is about 
250 square geographical miles. At its northern 
end the lake receives the stream of tlie Jordan : 
on its Eastern aide the Znrka Ma'tn (the 
ancient Callirrhoo, and possibly the more 
ancient en-Kglaini), the Mojib (the Arnon of 
the Bible), and the Bmi-Hemdd, On the 
South the Kurdhij or eUAh^y ; and on the 
West that of Ain Jidy. The depression of its 
surface, and the <lc])th which it attains below 
that surface, combined with the absence of 
any outlet, render it one of the most remark- 
able spots on the globe. The surface of the 
lake in .May 1848 was 1316-7 feet bclo^f the 
level of the Mediterranean at Jaffa. Its 
depth, at about one-third of its length from 
the north end, Is 1308 feet. The water of 
the lake is not less remarkable than its other 
features. Its most obvious peculiarity is its 
great weight. Its specific gravity has been 
found to be as much as 12*28 ; that is to say, a 
gallon of it would weigh over 1 2| lbs. in.stead 
of 1 0 lbs., the weight of distilled water. Water 
80 heavy must not only be extremely buoyant, 
but must possess great inertia. Its buoy- 
ancy is a qpmmon theme of remark by the 
travellers who have been upon it or in it. 
Dr. Robinson “could never swim before*, 
either in fresh or salt water,” yet hero he 
“ could sit, stand, lie, or swim without difft- 
eulty ” H, L 506). The remarkable weight 
of the water is due to the very large quantity 
of minetal salts which it holds in solution, 
Bach gallon of the water, weighing 12i ibs., 
•onuiiis nearly H Ibe. of maUear in eolntion— 


an immense quantity when we recollect that 
sea-water, weighing 10| lbs. per gallon, con- 
tains less than § a lb. Of this3j| lbs. nearly 
1 lb. is common sail (chloride of sodium) ; 
about 2 lbs. chloride of magnesium, and less 
than I a lb. chloride of calcium (or muriate 
of lime). The most unusual ingredient is 
bromide of magnesium, which exists In truly 
extraordinary quantity. — It has been long 
supiioscd that no life whatever existed in the 
lake. But recent facts show that some in- 
ferior organizations do find a home even in 
these salt and acrid waters. The statements 
of ancient travellers and geographers to the 
effect that no living creature could exist on 
the shores of the lake, or bird fly across its 
surface, are amply disproved by later tra- 
vellers, The springs on the margin of the 
lake harbour snipe, partridges, ducks, night- 
ingales, and other birds, as well as frogs; 
and hawks, doves, and. hares arc found along 
the shore. — The appearance of the lake docs 
not fulfil the idea conveyed by its popular 
name. “ The Dead Sea,” says a recent tra- 
veller, “ did not strike me with that sense of 
desolation and dreariness which I suppose it 
ought. I thought it a pretty, smiling lake — • 
a nice ripple on its surface.” The truth lies, 
as usual, somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand the lake certainly 
is not a gloomy, deadly, smoking gulf. In 
this respect it does not at all fulfil the pro- 
mise of its name. At sunrise and sunset the 
scene must be astonishingly beautiful. But on 
tlie oth(fr hand, there is something in the 
prevalent sterility and the dry, burnt U ok of 
the shores, the overpowering heal, the occa- 
sional smell of sulphur, the dreary salt marsh 
at the southern end, and the fringe of deaci 
driftwood round the margin, which must go 
fur to excuse the title wdiich so many ages 
j have attached to the lake, and which we may 
j be sure it will never lose. — The connexion 
j between this singular lake and the Biblieai 
liistory is very hlight. In the topograjdiical 
records of the Eentatcucb and the Book of 
Joshua, it forms one among the landmarks of 
the boundaries of the whole country as well 
as of the inferior divisions of Judah and Boji- 
Jamin. As a landmark it Is once named in 
w^hat appears to be a quotation from a lost 
work of the prophet Jonah (2 K. xiv. 25), 
itself apparently a reminiscence of the old 
Mosaic statement (Kum. xxxiv. 8, 12). Be- 
sides this the natno occurs once or twice in 
the imagery of the Proph^. In the Kew 
T^atamefit there b not eve^ign allusion to it. 
There is, hpwevqr, one in whioh tlie 

“ Salt Sea Is mentioiicd in a manner dif- 
ferent from any of those nlioad^ quoted, viz., 
as haefiiii been la tius iaam of Ahraham the 
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Vile of 81dd!m (Gci][. xiv. 3). In consequence 
of this passage it has been believed that the 
present lake covered a district which in his- 
toric times had been permanently habitable 
dry land. But it must not be overlooked 
that the passage in question Is the only one 
in the whole Bible to countenance the notion 
that the cities of the plain were submerged : 
a notion which does not date earlier than the 
Christian era. [Sodom ; Zoar.] The belief 
which prompted the statements just quoted 
from modern writers, viz. that the Dead Sea 
was formed by tho catastrophe which over- 
threw the “ Cities of the Plain ” — is a mere 
assumption. It is not only unsupported by 
Scripture, but is directly in the teeth of the 
evidence of the gi*oiind itself. Of the situa- 
tion of those cities we only know that, being 
in the “ Plain of the Jordan,” they must 
have been to the north of tho lake. Of the 
catastrophe which destroyed them, we only 
know that it is described as a shower of 
ignited sulphur descending fi'om the skies, 
Its date is uncertain, but we shall be safe in 
placing it within the limit of 2000 years 
before Christ. The destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah may have been by volcanic action, 
but it may be safely asserted that no traces 
of it have yet been discovered, and that, 
whatever it was, it can have bad no con- 
nexion with that far vaster and far more 
ancient event which opened the great valley 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and at some 
subsequent time cut it off from communica- 
tion w'lth the Kod Sea by forcing up between 
them the tract of the Wady Arohah, 

SKAL. The importance attached to seals 
in the Bust is so great that without one no 
document is regarded us authentic. The use 
of some method of scaling is obviously, there- 
fore, of remote antiquity. In many cases 
the seal consisted of a lump of clay, impressed 
with the seal and attached to the document, 
whether of papyrus, or other material, by 
strings. Ttieusc of clay in scaling is noticed 
in the Book of Job (xxxviii. 14), and the 
signet-ring as an ordinary part of a man’s 
equipment in the case of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 
18), who probably, like many modern Arabs, 
wore it suspended by a string from his neck 
or arm (Cant. viii. ^). The ring or the seal 
as an etriblem of authority both in Egypt, in 
Persia, and elsewhere, ^ is mentioned in the 
eases of Pharaoh with Joseph (Gen. xM. 42), 
of Ahab (1 K. xxi. 8), of Ahasuerus (Esth. 
Ui. 10, 12, viii. 2), of Darius (Dan. vi. 17 ; 
also 1 Maoc. vi. 15), and as an evidence of a'| 
covenant in Jer« nxxU. 10, 54 ; Neh. ix. 38, 
X. 1 ; Hag. U. 28. Its general importance 
is denoted by the metaphorical use of the 
word* Rev. v. 1, ix. 4. Engraved s^ets 


were in use among the Hebrews in early 
times, as is evident in the description of the 
high-priest*s breastplate Ex. xxvlil. 11, 36, 
xxxix. 6, and the work of the engraver as a 
distinct occupation is mentioned in Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 27. 

SE'BA (pi, Sehdim : A. V. incorrectly ren- 
dered Sabkans), heads the list of thp sons of 
Cush. Besides the mention of Seba in the 
list of the sons of Cush (Gen. x. 7; 1 Chr. i. 9), 
there are iut three notices of the nation (Ps. 
IxxlL 10.; Is. xliii. 3, xlv. 14). These pas- 
s.'igcs seem to show that Seba was a nation 
of Africa, bordering on or included in Cush, 
and in Solomon’s time independent and of 
political importance. It may perhaps be 
identified with the island of Meroc. 

SE'BAT. [Month.] 

SE'CIIU, a place mentioned onee only 
(1 Sam. xix. 22), apparently as lying on the 
route between Saul’s residence, Gibeab, and 
Rainah (Ramathaim Zophim), that of Samuel. 
It was notorious for ** the great well ” (or 
rather cistern) which it contained. Assuming 
that Saul started from Gibeah ( Tuleil 
and that Neby SamtvU is Ramuh, then Bir 
Nehalla (the well of Neballa), alleged by a 
modern traveller to contain a large pit, wotild 
b<f in a suitable position for tho great well of 
Scchu. 

SECUN'DUS, a Thessalonian who went 
with the Apostle Paul from Corinth as far as 
Asia, on bis return to Jerusalem from his 
third missionary tour (see Acts xx. 4). 

SEER. [PROPHKT.] 

SBIR {hairy ^ ihagyy), 1. Wo have both 
“ land of Seir ” (Gen. xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 30), 
and ” Mount Seir” (Gen. xiv, 6). It is the 
originiU name of the mountain ridge extend* 
ing along the cast side of tho valley of Ara- 
bah, from the Dead Sea to the Elanitlo Gulf. 
The name may either have been derived from 
Seir the Hcrite, who appears to have been 
the chief of the aboriginal inhabitants (Gen. 
xxxvi. 20), or, what is perhaps more pro* 
bable, from (he rough aspect of the whole 
country. The name Gcbala, or GebRlene, 
was applied to this province by Josephus, and 
also by Eusebius and Jerome. The northern 
section of Mount Seir, as far as Petra, is still 
called J»bdl, the Arabic form of Gcbal. The 
Mount Seir of the Bible extended* much far- 
ther south than tho modern province, as is 
shown by the words of Deut.. ii. 1-8. It had 
the Arabah on the west (vers. 1 and .8) ; it 
extended as far south as the head of the 
Gulf of AH&bati (ver. 8) ; its eastern border 
ran along the base of the mountain range 
where the plateau of Arabia begins. Its. 
northern border is not so accurately detor*^ 
mined. The lend of Israeli aa deseiilMd by 
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JMbua, extended from **the Mount Halak 
that goetli up to Seir^ even unto Baal Gad 
(Josh, xi, 17). As no part of Edom was 
l^ven to Israel^ Mount Halak must have been 
upon its northern border. Now there is 
line of “naked** {halak signified “naked**) 
white hills or cliffs which runs across the 
great valley about eight miles south of the 
Dead Sea, forming the division between 
the Arabah proper and the deep Ghor north 
of it. The view of those cliffs, from the 
shore of the Dead Sea, is very striking. They 
appear as a line of hills shutting in the 
valley, and extending up to the mountains of 
Seir. This is probably the very “Mount 
Halak that gocth up to Seir.** — 2. An entirely 
different place from the foregoing ; one of 
the landmarks on the north boundary of the 
territory of Judah (Josh. xv. 10 only). It lay 
westward of Kirjath-jearim, and between it 
and Beth-shemesb. If Kuriet el Enah be the 
former, and Ain-ahema the latter of these 
two, then Mount Seir cannot fail to be the 
ridge which lies between the Wady Aly and 
the Wady Ohurab, 

SEI'RATII, the place to which Khud fled 
after his murder of Kglon (Judg. iii. 26, 27). 
It was in “Mount Plphraim** (27), a con- 
tinuation, perhaps, of the same wooded shaggy 
hills (such seems to be the signification of 
Seir and Seirath) which stretched even so 
far south as to enter the territory of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 10). 

SE'LA and SF/EAII, 2 K. xiv. 7 ; Is. xvi. 
1 : rendered “the rock*’ in the A. V., in 
Judg. i. 36, 2 Chr. xxv. 12, Obad. 3. Pro- 
bably the city later known as Petra, the 
ruins of which arc found about two days’ 
journey N, of the top of the gulf of Akaba, 
and three or four S. from Jericho. It was in 
the midst of Mount Seir, in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Mount Hor, and therefore Edomite 
territory, taken by Aniaziah, and called Jok- 
TiiKKL. In the end of the fourth century 
B.c. it appears ns the head-quarters of the 
Nabatheans, who successfully resisted the at- 
tacks of Antigonus. About 70 n.c. Petra 
appears as the residence of the Arab princes 
named Aretas. It was by Trajan reduced to 
subjection to the Komun empire. The city 
Petra lay, though at a high level, in a hollow 
shut in by ^mountain-cliffs, and approached 
only by a narrow ravine, through which, and 
across the city’s site, the river winds. There 
are extensive ruins at Petra of Roman date, 
which have been frequently described by 
modem travellers. 

SE'LA-HAM-MAIIL’EKOra (t. e, “ the 
ellff of escapes** or “ of divisions**), a rock 
or cliff in the wilderness of Maon, the scene of 
one of those remaikablc escapes which are so i 


jhoquent in the history of SaaPs pursuit of 
David (1 Sam. xxiii. 28). No identification 
has yet been sxiggcsted. 

SE'LAH. This word, which is only found 
in the poetical books of the O. T., occurs 
seventy-one times in the Psalms, and three 
times in Ilabakkuk. In sixteen Psalms it is 
found once, in fifteen twice, in seven three 
times, and in one four times — always at the 
end of a verse, exerj)! in ps. Iv. 19 [20], Ivii. 
3 [4], and Ilah. iii. 3, 9, where it is in the 
middle, though at the end of a clause. It is 
probably a term which had a meaning in the 
musical nomenclature of the Hebrews, though 
what that meaning may have been is now a 
matter of pure conjecture. 

SELEUCPA, near the mouth of the Orontos, 
was practically the seaport of Antioch. The 
ilistance between the two towns was about 
16 miles. We are expressly told that St. 
Paul, in company with Barnabas, sailed from 
Seleucia at the beginning of his first mission- 
ary circuit (Acts xiii. 4) ; and it is almost 
certain that he landed there on his return 
from it (xiv. 26). This strong fortress and 
convenient seaport was constructed by the 
first Seleucus, and here he was buried. It 
retained its importance in Roman times, and 
in St. Paul’s day it had the privileges of a 
free city. The remains are numerous. 

SELKU’eUS IV. (Philopator), “king of 
Asia ** (2 Macc. iii. 3), that is, of the pro- 
vinces included in the Syrian monarchy, 
according to the title claimed by the Seleu- 
cidae, even when they had lost their ftjoting 
in Asia Minor, was the sf)n and successor «)f 
Antiochus the Great. He took part in the 
disastrous battle of Magnesia (n.e. H>0}, am) 
three years afterwards, on the doatii of hid 
father, ascended the throne. He Mas iinir' 
lerod after a reign of twelve years (n.c. 17/i;, 
by Ileliodonis, one of his own courtiers (Dan. 
xi. 20). His K(jn Denielrius I. (Soter), whom 
he had sent, while still a boy, as lujslage to 
Rome, after a scries of romantic advcntureiiS, 
gained the crown in 1G2 ij.c. (1 Macc. vii. I ; 

2 Macc. xiv, 1). The general policy of Kc- 
Icucus towards the Jews, like that of Ins 
father (2 Macc. iii. 2, 3), was oonciliatoiy, 
and he undertook a large share of the ex- 
penses of the Tempi c-ser vice (2 Marc, iii. 3, 
6). On one occasion, by the false representa- 
tions of Simon, a Jewish officer, he was in- 
duced to make nn attempt to carry away the 
treasures deposited in the Temple, by meunti 
of the same Hcliodorus, who murdered 
him. The attempt signally failed, but R 
does not appear that he afterwards showed 
any resentment against the Jews (2 Macc. iv. 

, 6 ). 

SKM. 8iiKif the x>atriarch (Luke iii. $6), 
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SEMITIC LANGUAGES. [Hkbrew.] 

SEN 'EH, the name of one of the two iso- 
lated rocks which stood in the ** passage of 
Miohmash” (1 Sam. xiv. 4). It was the 
southern one of the two (ver. 5), and the 
nearest to Geba. The name in Hebrew means 
a “ thorn,” or thorn-bush. Josephus mentions 
that the last encampment of Titus’s army was 
at a spot ** which in the Jews* tongue is called 
the valley ” or perhaps the plain “ of thorns, 
near to a village called Gabathsaoul^,” t. e. 
Gibeath of Saul. 

SEN'IR. This name occurs twice in the 
A. V., viz. 1 Chr. v, 23, and Ez. xxni. 5 ; 
but it should be found in two other passages, 
in each of which the Hebrew word is exactly 
similar to the above, viz. Deut. iii. 9, and 
Cant. iv. 8. In these it appears in the A. V. 
as Shenir. It is the Amorito name for the 
mountain in the north of Palestine which 
the Hebrews called IIermon, and the Phoeni- 
cians SnuoM ; or perhaps it was rather the 
name for a portion of the mountain than the 
whole. 

SENNACII'ERIB was the son and succes- 
sor of Sargon, [Saroon.] His name in the 
original is read as Tsinakki-irib, which is 
understood to mean, “ Sin (or the Moon 
increases brothers an indication that he 
was not the first-born of his father. Senna- 
cherib mounted the throne b.c. 702. His 
efforts were directed to crushing the revolt 
of Babylonia, which he invaded with a large 
army. IMcrodach-Baladan ventured on a 
battle, but was defeated and driven from the 
country. In his third year,(D.c. 700) he 
turned his arms towards the west, chastised 
Stdon, took tribute from Tyre, Aradus, and 
oth'T Piioeniclan cities, as well as from Edom 
arul Ashdod, besieged and captured Ascalon, 
made war on Egypt, which was still dcpeiid- 
enl on Ethiopia, took Idbnah and LachisU on 
the Egyptian frontier, and, having probably 
eoncliulod a convention with his chief enemy, 
filially marched against Ilezckiah, king of 
Judah, It was at this time that “Senna- 
cherib came uj) against all the fenced cities 
of Judah, and took them” (2 K. xviii. 13). 
There can bo no doubt that the record which 
be has left of his campaign against “ His- 
kiaU ” in his third year, is the w'ar with 
Hezekiah so briefly touched in the four verses 
of this chapter (vers. 13-16). In the follow- 
ing year (w.e. 699), Sennacherib invaded 
Babylonia for the second time. It was per- 
haps in this same year that Sennacherib made 
his second expedition into Palestine. Heze- 
kiah had again revolted, and claimed the 
protection of Egypt. Instead, therefore, of be- 
sieging Jerusalem, the Assyrian king marched 
past It to the Egyptian frontier, attacked 


once more Lachish and Libna, but apparently 
fkiled to take them, sent messengers from the 
former to Ilezckiah (2 K. xviii. 17), and on 
their return without his submission wrote 
him a threatening letter (:? K. xix. 14). 
Ttrhakah was hastening to the aid of the 
Egyptians when an event occurred which 
relieved both Egypt and Judaea from their 
danger. In one night the Assyrians lost, 
cither by a pestilence or by some more awful 
manifestation of divine power, 185,000 men 1 
The camp immediately broke up — the king 
fled. Sennacherib reached his capital in 
safety, and was not deterred, by the terrible 
disaster which had befallen his arms, from 
engaging in other wars, though seems 
thenceforward to have carefully avoided Pa- 
lestine. In his fifth year he led an expedi- 
tion into Armenia and Media ; after which, 
from his sixth to his eighth year, he was 
engaged in wars with Susiana and Babylonia* 
From this point his annals fail us. Senna- 
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eb^b reigned 28 yeare, and was succeeded 
by Esarhaddon, b.c. 680. Sennacherib was 
one of the most magnificent of the Assyrian 
kings. He seems to hare been the first who 
fixed the seat of goternment permanently at 
Ninereh, which he carefiilly repaired and 
adorned with splendid buildings. His great- 
est work is the grand palace at Koyunjik. 
Of the death of Sennacherib nothing is known 
beyond the brief statement of Scripture, that 
** as he was worshipping in the house of Nis- 
roch his god, Adrammclech and Sharezer his 
sons smote him with the sword, and escaped 
into the land of Armenia ” (2 K. xix. 37 ; Is. 
xzxvii. 38). 

BE'EHAR. It is written, after the enu- 
meration of the sons of Joktan, *<and their 
dwelling was from Mesha as thou goest unto 
Sephar, a mount of the east’* (Gen. z. 30). 
The immigration of the Joktanites was pro- 
bably from west to east, and they occupied 
the south-western portion of the peninsula. 
The undoubted identifications of Arabian 
places and tribes with their Joktanite origi- 
nals are included within these limits, and 
point to Sephar as the eastern boundary. 
There appears to be little doubt that the 
ancient seaport town called Dhafdri or Zafari^ 
and Dhafdr or Zafdr^ without the inflexional 
termination, represents the Biblical site or 
district. 

SEPH'ARAD, a name which occurs in 
Obad. Ycr. 20 only. Its situation has always 
been a matter of uncertainty. 

BEPIIARVA’IM is mentioned by Senna- 
ellikrib In his letter to Hezekiah as a city 
whose king had been unable to resist the 
Assyrians (2 K. xix. 13 ; Is. xxxvii. 13, 
comp. 2 K. XYiii. 34). It is coupled with 
Hcna and Avah, or Ivah, which were towns 
on the Euphrates above Babylon. Again, it 
is mentioned in 2 K. xvii. 24, where it is 
again Joined with Avah, and also with Cuthah 
and Babylon. These indications arc enough 
to justify us in identifying the place with 
the famous town of Slppara, on the Euphrates 
above Babylon, which 'was near the site of 
the modern Mosatb, The dual form indicates 
that there were two Sipparas, one on either 
side of the river. Berosus called Slppara, 

a city of the sun and in the inscriptions 
U hears the same title, being called THpar sha 
ShamaSf or Slppara of tho Sun ** —the sun 
being the thief object of worship there tcomp. 

2 K. xvii. 31). 

BEPHE'LA, the Greek form of the an- 
dent word ha$-8hXfSlSht the native name 

tor the soathera division of the low-lying 

flit district which interrenes between the 
cental Ugfitandc of the Holy Land and the 

. tSaa&WTvaneniu the aiher luid nortUern por- i 


I tion of which was known as Sharoxc. The 
I name occurs throughout the topographical 
I records of Joshua, the historical works, and 
' the topographical passages in the Prophets ; 
always with the article prefixed, and always 
denoting the same region (Deut. i* 7 ; Josh, 
ix. 1, X. 40, xi. 2, 16 a, xii. 8, xv. 33 ; 
Judg. i. 9 ; 1 K. X. 27 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28 ; 
2 Chr. i. 13, ix. 27, xxvi, 10, xxviii. 18 ; 
Jcr. xvii. 26, xxxil. 44, xxxiii. 13 ; Obad. 19 ; 
Zeeh. vii. f). In each of these passages, 
hovever, the word is treated in the A. V. not 
as a proper name, analogous to tAe Cam^ 
pagna^ the Wolds, the Oarse, but as a mere 
appellative, and rendered “ the vale,” ” tlie 
valley,” ** the plain,” “ the low plains,” and 
** the low country.” The Shcfclah was, and 
Is, one of the most productive regions of the 
Holy Land. It was in ancient times the 
corn-field of Syria, and as such the constant 
subject of warfare between Philistines and 
Israelites, and the refuge of the latter when 
the harvests in the central country were 
ruined by drought (2 K. viii. 1-3). 

SEPTUAGINT. The Septuagint or Greek 
version of the Old Testament, owed its origin 
to the same cause as the Targums. [Tab- 
ovMS.] The Jews of Alexandria bad probably 
still less knowledge of Hebrew > than their 
brethren in Palestine; their familiar language 
was Alexandrian Greek. They bad settled 
in Alexandria in large numbers soon after 
the time of Alexander, and under the early 
Ptolemies. They would naturally follow the 
same practice as the Jews in Palo»tine ; and 
hence would arise in time an entire Greek 
version. Biitf the numbers and names of the 
translators, and the times at which different 
portions were translated, are all uncertain. 
The commonly received story respecting its 
origin is contained in an extant letter as- 
cribed to Aristeas, who was an officer at the 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This letter, 
which is addressed by Aristeas to his brother, 
Pbilocrates, gives a splendid account of the 
origin of the Septuagint ; of the embassy and 
presents sent by King Ptolemy to the high- 
pHest at Jerixaalein« by the advice of Deme- 
trius Phalercus, his Ilbrarlan,^ 30 talents of 
gold and 70 talents of silver, &c. ; the Jew- 
ish slaves whom he set free, paying 4heir 
ransom himself ; the letter of Uie king v the 
answer of the the phoosing of 

six interpreters ftopi each of the twelve 
tribes, and their names j ike copy of tiie 
Law, in Vetters dt golfit Ita tast prepared 
for the aerentf^two whioh cpiitatied for 

seven days ; the itnastions proposed, to each 
Of the interpHdta^l&tiiiia^ 

XUu aocxHuulVshmicnt of tnelr warb In sevvn^y. 
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two dayv, by conference and oompacinon, 
Thit U tbe story, which probably gave to the 
Version the title of the Septuagint, and which 
has been repeated in various forms by tb( 
Christian writers. But it is now general!; 
admitted that the letter is spurious, and ii 
probably the fabrication of an Alexandrian 
Jew shortly before the Christian era. Stil 
there can be no doubt that there was a basif 
of fact for the Action : on three points o 
the story ihcre is no material difference o 
opinion, and they are confirmed by the stud; 
of the Version itself: — 1. The Version was 
made at Alexandria. 2. It was begun ii 
the time of the earlier Ptolemies, about 28i 
B.c. 3. The Law (t. s. the Pentateuch) alom 
was translated at first- — The Septuagint ver- 
sion was highly esteemed by the Ilcllenisti* 
Jews before the coming of Christ. The 
manner in which it is quoted by the writen 
of the New Testament proves that it had been 
long in general use. Wherever, by the con 
quests of Alexander, or by colonization, th< 
Greek language prevailed ; wherever Jews 
were settled, and the attention of the neigh- 
bouring Gentiles was drawn to their won- 
drous history and law, there was found the 
Septuagint, which thus became, by Divine 
Providence, the means of spreading widely 
the knowledge of the One True God, and Ills 
promises of a Saviour to come, tlirougbout 
the nations. To the wide disjiersion of this 
version wo may ascribe in great measure that 
general persuasion which prevailed over the 
whole East of the near approach of the 
Redeemer, and led the Magi to recognise 
the star which proclaimed the birth of the 
King of the Jews. — Not less wide was the 
influence of the Septuagint in the spread of 
the Gospel. Many of those Jews who were 
assembled at Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
eost, from Asia Minor, from AMca, from 
Irctc and Home, used the Greek language ; 
the testimonies to Christ from the Law and 
the Prophets came to them in the words of 
tlH‘ ^- piuuginl; 8t. Stephen probably quoted 
from it in his address to the Jews; the 
Ethiopian eunuch was reading the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah in his chariot; they who 
were scattered abroad went forth into many 
lauds speaking of Christ in Greek, and point- 
ing to the things written of Him in the. 
Oreek version of Mosos and the Propbets ; 
from AnUoeh and Alexandria in the East, to 
Home and Massilia In the West, the voice of 
the Gospel sounded forth In Greek t Clemens 
of Rome, Ignatius at Antiooii» Justin Martyr 
hs Palestine, Irenaaits at EyMs, and many. 

^woidt of the 
OMt ent « wider nage 

was given to ibnm ny she Xj^tstn vereton 


versions) made fh>m the LXX. foi the use 
the T.<Etin Churches in Italy and Africa ; and 
in later times by the numerous other versions 
into the tongues of Egypt, Ethiopia, Armenia, 
Arabia, and Georgia. For a long period the 
Septuagint was the Old Testament of the far 
larger part of the Christian Cliurch. 

SEPULCHRE. [Bubiai..] 

SER.\I'AIl. 1. The king’s scribe or secre- 
tary in the reign of David (2 Sam. vill. 17). 
— S2. The high-priest in the reign of Zedekiah 
(2 K. XXV. 18 ; 1 Chr. vi. H ; Jer. Ui. 21). 
— 3. The son of Tanhumeth the Netophathite 
(2 K. XV. 23 ; Jer. xl. 8 ). — 4 . The son of 
Ncriah, and brother of Baruch (Jer. li. 59, 
61), 

SER'APIIIM, an order of celestial beings, 
whom Isaiah beheld in vision standing above 
Jehovah as He sat upon His throno(l8. vi, 2). 
They arc described as having cacli of them 
three pairs of wings, with one of which they 
covered their faces (a token of humility) ; 
with the second they covered their feet (a 
token of respect) ; while with the third they 
flew. They seem to have borne a general 
resemblance to the human figure, for they are 
represented as having a face, a voice, feet, 
and hands (ver, 6). Their occupation was 
twofold — to celebrate tbe praises of Jehovah’s 
holiness and power (ver. 3), and to act as 
the medium of communication between 
heaven and earth (ver. 6). From their 
antiphonal chant (**one cried unto another’') 
w’e may conceive them to have been ranged 
in opposite rows on each side of the throne. 
The idea of a winged human figure was not 
peculiar to the Hebrews : among the sculp- 
.ures found at Mourphaub in Persia, we meet 
with a representation of a man with two 
pairs of wings, springing from the shoulders, 
and extending, the oho pair upwards, the 
other downwards, so as to admit of covering 
the head and the feet. The meaning of the 
word “ sorapli ” is doubtfbl ; it is perhaps 
connected with an Arabic term signifying 
high or exalted ; and this may be regarded 
is the generally received etymology. 

SER'GIUS PA ULUS was the proconsul of 
Cyprus when the Apostle Paul visited that 
gland with Barnabas on hlg first missionary 
tour (Acts xiii. 7 sq.). He is described us 
Bn iniclUgcnt man, truth-seeking, eager for 
'jiformat/on from all aourree witfiin his reach, 
i was this trait of his character which led 
him in the first instaiiee to admit to his 
iocicty Elymas the Magian, and afterwards 
^ seek out. the missionary strangers and 
earn frofn them the nature of the Christian 

toctrine. Bat Sergius waa not effectually or 

long demiiml by (he tOi of tho impotcor; 

Tor on iieeomtQg aequalmed wlt|i (tie Apoatim 
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tB examined at once the claime of the Gos- 
pel, and yielded his mind to the evidence of 
its truth. 

SERPENT. 1. The Hebrew word Ndchdah 
is the generic name of any serpent. The 
following are the principal Biblical allusions 
to this animal : — Its subtilty is mentioned 
in Gen. iii. 1 ; its wisdom is alluded to by 
our Lord in Matt. x. IG ; the poisonous pro- 
perties of some species are often mentioned 
(see Ps. hiii. 4 ; Prov. xxiii. 32) ; the sharp 
tongue of the serpent, which it would appear 
some of the ancient Hebrews belicA'cd to be 
the instrument of poison, is mentioned in Ps. 
cxl. 3, Job XX, 16, “the viper’s tongue shall 
slay him ; ** allhough in other places, as in 
Prov. xxiii. 32, Keel. x. 8, 11, Num. xxi. 9, 
the venom is correctly ascribed to the bite, 
while in Job XX. 14 the gall is said to be the 
poison ; the habit serpents have of lying con- 
cealed in hedges is alluded to in Eccl. x. 8, 
and in holes of walls, in Am. v. 19 ; their 
dwelling in dry sandy places, in Dcut. viii. 
15 ; their wonderful mode of progression did 
not escape the observation of the author of 
Prov. x.\x., who expressly mentions it as “ one 
of the three things which were too wonder- 
ful for him** (19) ; the oviparous nature of 
most of the order is alluded to in Ts. lix. 5, 
where the A. V., however, has the unfortunate 
rendering of “ cockatrice.*’ The art of tam- 
ing and charming serpents is of great anti- 
quity, and is alluded to in Ps. Iviii. 5 ; Eccl. 
X. 11 ; Jer. viii. 17, and doubtless intimated 
by St. James (iii. 7), who particularises scr- 
pents among all other animals that “ have 
been tamed by man.’* Serpents used for this 



■ecpfmrcbannlDg. 


purpose, both in Africa and In India, are the 
hooded snakes {Naia tripudiafu, and^ota 
hq;e) and the homed Oerastes, That the 
charmers frequently and perhaps generally, 
take the precaution of extracting the poison- 
fangs before the snakes are subjected to their 
skill, there is much probability for believing ; 
but that this operation is nut always attended 
to is clear from the testimony of Bruce and 
numerous other writers. Some have sup- 
posed that the practice of taking out or 
breaking oif the poison-fangs is alluded to in 
Ps. Iviii. 6, “ Break thoir teeth, O God, in 
their mouth.** The serpent-charmer’s usual 
instrument is a flute. It was under the form 
of a serpent that the devil seduced Eve : 
hence in Scripture Satan is called “ the old 
serpent “ (Rev. xii. 9, and comp. 2 Cor. xi. 3). 
— It has been supposea by many commen- 
tators that the serpent, prior to the Fall, 
moved along in an erect attitude. It is 
quite clear that an erect mode of progies- 
sion is utterly incompatible with the struc- 
ture of a serpent : consequently, had the 
snakes before the Fall moved in an erect 
attitude, they must have been formed on a 
dilfercrit plan altogether. The typical form 
of the serpent and its mode of progression 
were in all probability the same before the 
Full as after it ; but subsequent to the Fall 
its form and progression were to be regarded 
with hatred and disgust by all mankind, and 
thus the animal was cursed “abo\e all 
cattle,’’ and a mark of condemnation was ft^r 
ever stamped upon it. Scriients are said in 
Scripture to “cat dust” (sec (Jen. iii. 14; 
Is. Ixv. 25 ; * Mic. vii. 17); these animal'-, 
which for the most part take their foml on the 
ground, do consequently swallow witli it huge 
portions of sand and dust. — Throughout tlic 
East the serpent was used as an embh in nf liie 
evil princijilc, of the spiiit of disobedu-mH* 
and tonlumacy. — Much has been wiitlm on 
the question of the “ fiery serjients ” of Num, 
.\xi. 6, 8, with which it i,-> usual erroiieou'Nh 
to identify the “fiery flying serpent” of Is. 
XXX. C, and xiv. 29. The word “ fiory ” 
probably signifies “ burning,” in alluMim to 
the sensation prcKluced by the bite. 4 he 
Cvrastcs^ or the Nuia or any otlur 

venomous epecic.s frequenting Atabia, may 
denote the “ serpent of the burning bite ” 
which destroyed tlie children of Israel. I’he 
“fiery flying bcrpent ” of Isaiah (/. e.), can 
have no existence in nature. Monstrous 
forms of snakes with birds’ wings occur on 
the Egyptian sculptures. — 2. The Hebrew 
word Eph'i'h occurs in Job xx. Hi ; Is. xxx. 
6, and llx. 5 (A. V. “viper”). There is no 
Scriptural allusion by means of which it is 
possible to determine the species of set pent 
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indleated by the Hebrew term, which is 
detiTed from a root which aigiiiflee ‘Vto hiss.’ 
The enake that fastened on St. hand 

when he was at McUta (Acts xxviil. 3) was 
probably the common yiper of this country 
(Pelias bents) t or else the Vipera aspia 
rSee also Ai>i>£r; Asp.] — W hen God punished 
the murmurs of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness hy Bcntling among them serpents, whose 
hery bite was fatal, Moses, upon their re- 
pentance, was commanded to make a serpent 
of bra*s, whose polished surface shone like 
lire, and to set it up on the banner-pole in 
the midst of the people ; and w’hoever was 
bitten by a serpent had but to look up at it 
and live (Niiin. xxi. 4-9). But a far deeper 
interest belongs to this incident of the 
pilgrinragc of Israel. “ As Moses lifted up 
tho sor])ent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up ; that w’hosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life” (John iii. 14, 15). Preserved 
as a relic, whether on the spot of its first 
erection or elsewhere, the Brazen Serpent, 
called by the name of Nchushtan, became an 
object of idolatrous veneration, probably in 
connection with the Ophite worship that was 
a<lopted in the reign of Ahaz, with all the 
other idolatiies of the neighbouring nations; 
and the zeal of llezekiali destroyed it with 
the tdijcr idols of his father (2 K. xviii. 4). 
[Ni mushtan,] But the passion for relics is 
not cxtingui.'.hed by the destruction of its 
objects. In a.ii. 971, a Milanese envoy to 
(’oiistanlinople, being ar.ked to select a 
present from the imperial treasures, chose a 
brazen serpent which the Greeks assured 
him was made of the same inctnl that 
Ikzekiah liad broken up ; and this serpent, 
probably Ibe idol of some Ojdute sect, is still 
sliown in the church of St. Ambrose at Mil.in 
as iliat which \va!» lifted up by Moses in the 
wilderness. 

SlCUr'O, son of Bou, and great-grand- 
father of Abraham. His age is given in the 
Hebrew liible as 230 /ears (Gen. xi, 20^23); 
3t> yoars before he begat Nahor, and 200 
) ea rs a ft er wai ds. 

SI. 11 VA NT, [Si.AVK.] 

SKTH (Gcii. iv. 25, v. 3 ; 1 Chr. i. 1), the 
third sen of A<!am, and father of Enos. The 
signification of his name is ** appointed ” or 
“put*' in the place of the murdered Abel. 
Adam handed down to Seth and his descend- 
ants the [iromisc of mercy, faith in which 
bt'came the distinction of God’s children. 
This seems to be the meaning of the statc- 
ni^it that, In the days and in the family of 
Seth, “ men Ix'gan to call upon the name of 
lehorah’* (Gen. iv. 26). 

HHA'ALBIM oz HHAAi.'ABUXN. a town in 


the allotment of Dan, named between Ir-She« 
mesh and Ajalon (Judg. i. 35 ; Josh. six. 
42 ; 1 K. iv. 9). By Eusebius and Jerome 
it is mentioned in tho OtwrAaaticon as a large 
village in the district of Sebaste (t.e. Samaria), 
and as then called Sclaba. 

SIIAARA'IM, a city in tlie territory al- 
lotted to Judah (Josh. xv. 36 ; in A. V. incor- 
rectly Sharaim ; 1 Sam. xvii. 52). Shaaraim, 
one of the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. Iv. 81), 
must be a different place. 

SHADDA'I, an ancient name of God, ren- 
dered “ Almighty ” everywhere in the A. V, 
In all passages of Genesis, except one (xUx. 
25), in P^x. vi. 3, and in Ez. x. 5, it is found 
in connexion with //, “God,** El Shaddai 
being there rendered “ God Almighty,” or 
“ the Almighty God.” By the name or in 
the character of Kl-Shaddai, God was known 
to the patriarchs (Gen. xvii. 1, x xviii, 3, 
xliii. 14, xlviii. 3, xlix. 25), before the name 
Jehovah, in its full significance, was revealed 
(P^x. vi. 3). [Goi>.] 

SlIAD'RAClI, the Hebrew, or rather Chal- 
dee name of Ilananiuh, the chief of the “ three 
children,” whose song, as given in the apo- 
cryphal Daniel, forms part of tho service of 
the Church of England, under the name of 
” Dencdicitc, omnia opera.” The history of 
Shadrach, or Ilananiuh, ns told in Dan. i.-iii., 
is well known. After their deliverance from 
the furnace, we hear no more of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego in the O. T. ; nei- 
ther are they si)okcn of in the N. T., except 
in the pointed allusion to them in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as having “ through faith 
quenched the violence of fire ” (Ileb. xi. 33, 
34). But there are repeated allusions to 
them in the later apocryphal books, and the 
martyrs of the Maccabaean period seem to 
have been much encouraged by their example. 
Sec 1 Macc. ii. 59, GO ; 3 Mace. vi. 6 ; 4 
Macc. xiii. 9, xvi. 3, 21, xviii. 12. 

SIIA'LEM, Gen. xxxiii. 18. It seems 
more than probable that this W'ord should 
not here be taken us a proper name, but that 
the sentence should bo rendered, “ Jacob-camo 
safe to the city of Shcchcm,” It is certainly 
remarkable that there should be a modern 
village hciiring tlic name of Salitn^ 3 miles 
cast of Nablus (the ancient Shechcni) ; but 
this appears to bo only a fortuitous coinci- 
dence, 

SIIA'LIM, THE LAND OF, a district 
through which Saul passed on his journey 
in quest of his father’s asses (1 Sam. ix. 4, 
only). The spelling of the name in tho ori- 
ginal, properly Sha'iilhn^ shows that it had 
no connexion with Shalem, or with the 
modern cast of Ndblus^ 

SHAL'ISHA, THE LiVND OF, one of the 
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difftiiets traversed by Saul when in search of 
the asses of Kish (1 Sam. ix. 4» only). 

SHALLECH'ETH, THE GATE, one of the 
gates of the “house of Jehovah** (1 Chr. 
XX vi. 16). It was the gate “to the cause- 
way of the ascent.** As the causeway is 
actually in existence^ the gate Shalleoheth 
oan hardly fail to be identical with the Bab 
Bilsileh, or SinsleH, which enters the wesi 
wall of the Ilaram about 600 feet from the 
south-west corner of the Ilaram wall. 

SnAULU\I. 1. The fifteenth king o] 
Israel, son of Jabesh, conspired against Ze- 
chariah, son of Jeroboam IT., killed him, and 
brought the dynasty of Jehu to a close, b.o 
770. Shallum, after reigning in Samaria for 
a month only, was in his turn dethroned anci 
killed by Menuhem (2 K. xv. 10-14). — 2. 
The husband of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. 
xxii. 14 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22) in the reign of 
Josiah. — 3. The third son of Josiah king of 
Judah, known in the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles as Jehoahaz (1 Chr. iii. 15 ; Jcr. 
xxii. 11). [Jehoahaz.] 

SHAKMANE'SER was the Assyrian king 
who reigned immediately before Sargon, and 
probably immediately after Tiglath-pileser. 
He can scarcely have ascended the throne 
earlier than b.c. 730, and may possibly not 
have done so till a few years later. It must 
have been soon after his accession that ho 
led the forces of Assyria into Palestine, where 
Hoshea, the last king of Israel, had revolted 
against his authority (2 K, xvii. 3). No 
sooner was he come than lloshca submitted, 
acknowledged himself a “ servant ** of the 
Great King, and consented to pay him a 
fixed tribute annually. He soon after con- 
cluded an alliance with the king of Egypt, 
and withheld his tribute in consequence. In 
B.c. 723 Shalmaneser invaded Palestine for 
the second time, and, as Hoshea refused to 
submit, laid siege to Samaria. The siege 
lasted to the third 3’ear (b.c. 721), when the 
Assyrian arms prevailed (2 K. xvii. 4-6, 
xviii, 9-11). It is uncertain whether Shal- 
maneser conducted the siege to its close, or 
whether he did not lose his crown to Sargon 
before the city was taken. 

SHAM'GAE, son of Anath, Judge of Israel 
after Ebud, and before Baraka though pos- 
sibly contfmporary with the latter, since he 
seems to bo spoken of in Judg^ v. 6 as a con- 
temporary of Jael. Shatngar with no arms 
in his hand but an ox-goad (Judg. iii. 31; 
comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 21), made a desperate 
assault upon the Philistines, and slew 690 of 
them. But it was reserved fi>r Deborah and 
Barak to complete the deliverance. 

SHA’MIH. U A town in the mountain 
diamet ^ Judah (josh. xv. 48, only), u) 


probably lay some eight or ten miles south of 
Hebron, hut it has not been yet discovered < 
— 8. ^iBlace in Mount Ephraim, the resi- 
dence and burial-place of Tola the Judge 
(Judg. X. 1, 2). Perhaps Samilr^ half-way 
between Samaria and Jenin. 

SHAM*MAH. 1. The son of Rcucl the 
son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 87). — 8. The third son of Jesse, and bro- 
ther of David (1 Sam, xvi. 9, xvii. 13). Called 
also SiiXHEA, Shtmbah, and SiiiitMA.— 3. One 
of the three greatest of David’s mighty men 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 11-17). — 4. The Ilarodite, one 
of David's migkties (2 Sam. xxiii. 25). He 
is called “Sh.^mmoth the Ilarorite” in 1 
Cbr. xi. 27, and in 1 Chr. xxvii. 8 “ Sham- 
HUTii the Izrahite,*’ Kennicott maintained 
the true reading in both to be “Shamhoth 
the Harodite.” — 6. In the list of David’s 
mighty men in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 33, we find 
“ Jonathan, Shammah the Ilararite ; ** while 
in the corresponding verse of 1 Chr. xi. 34, 
it is “ Jonathan, the son of Shage the Ilara- 
rite.** Combining the two, Kennicott pro- 
poses to rend “ Jonathan, the son of Shamha, 
the Ilararite.” 

SIIAM'MOTH. [Shammah.] 

SHA'PHAN, the scribe or secretary of king 
Josiah. He was the son of Azaliah (2 K, 
xxii. 3 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8), father of Ahikain 
(2 K. xxii. 12; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), Elasah 
(Jer. xxix. 3), and Gcmariah (Jcr. xxxvi. 
10, 11, 12), and grandfather of Gcdaliah 
(Jcr. xxxlx. 14, xl. 5, 9, 11, xU. 2, xliii, 6), 
Michaiah (Jcr. xxxvi, 11), and probably of 
Jaazaniah viii. 11). The history of 

Shaphan brings out some |K>ints with regard 
to the office of scribe which he bold. He 
appears on an equality with the governor of 
the city and the roj’al recorder, with whom 
he was sent by the king to Ililkiah to take 
an account of the money which had been col- 
lected by the Lovites for the repair of the 
'I’emple, and to pay the workmen (2 K. xxii. 

4 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9 ; comp. 2 K. xii. 10), 
It was on this occasion that Ililkiah commu- 
nicated his discovery of a copy of the I-aw,^, 
which he had probably fqund W'hile inakiiig 
preparations for the repaii' of the Temple, 

SHA’PIIEB, MOUNT (Nuin, xxxiii. 23), 
the name of a desert station whore the Is- 
raelites encamped. No site has been sug* 
gested for it. 

SHA UA'IM. [Shaaeaim. ] 

SHA'RON, a OiatHot of Utc Holy T.and 
occasionally rCfbrred to in the Bible (1 Chr. 
T. 16, xivih 29; Is. xxatUl. 9, atxxv. 2^2^- 
10 ; Cant. SI. 1 { Am ix. 36, A. V. EMM) 
The name liui pn oneb oemrttMer wtth one 
exception ibA deBi^a (1 .Cbr. 
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Sbaron ** was some well-defined region fami< 
liar to the Israelites. It is that broad rich 
tract of laud which lies between tip moan* 
tains of the central part of the Holy Land 
and the Mediterranean — the northern con- 
tinuation of the Shepklah. A general sketch 
of the district is given under the head oi 
Palestine (p. 403, b). — 2. The Sharon o! 
1 Chr. V. 16, to which allusion has already 
been made, is distinguished from the western 
plain by not having the article attached to 
its name as the other invariably has. It is 
also apparent from the passage itself that it 
was some district on the east of Jordan in the 
neighbourhood of Gilead and Bash an. The 
name has not been met with in that direc- 
tion. 

SHA'UL. 1. The son of Simeon by a 
Canaanitish woman (Gen. xlvi. 10 ; Ex. vi 
15; Num. xxvi. 13; 1 Chr. iv. 24), and 
founder of the family of the Shauliteb. — 2. 
Gne of the kings of Edom (1 Chr. i. 48, 49). 
In the A. V. of Gen. xxxvi. 37 he is less 
accurately called Saul. 

SHA'VEH, THE VAIXEY OF, described 
as “ the Valley of the King ** (Gen. xiv. 17). 
The “Valley of the King” is mentioned 
again in 2 Sam. xvUi. 18, as the site of a 
pillar seb up by Absalom ; but neither pas- 
sage conveys any indication of its position ; 
and it is by no means certain that the two 
passages refer to the same spot. 

SIIA'VEH KIRIATHA'IM, mentioned 
(Gen. xiv. 5) as the residence of the Emim 
at the time of Chcdorlaomcr’s incursion. 
Kiriathaim is nan^.cd in the later history, 
though it has not been idemtified ; and 
Shaveh Kiriathaim was probably the valley 
in or by which the town lay. 

SHAWM. In the Prayer-book version of 
Ps. xcviii. 7, “ with trumpets also and 
shawms ” is the rendering of what stands in 
the A, V. “ with trumpets and sound of 
eorfiei,** The ilebrcw word translated 
“ cornet ” is treated under that head. The 
“ shawm ” was a musical instrument re- 
sembling the clarionet. 

6HEAKTNO-HOUSE, THE, a place on 
the road between Jczrccl and Samaria, at 
which Jehu, on his way to the latter^ en- 
countered forty-two members of the 
family of Judah, whom he slaughtered^ at 
the well or pit attached to the place (3 K. 

X. 12, 14). Eusebius mentloiis it as a 
village of Samaria <*iti the great plain 
[of £sdraelott3 13 miles from Legcon.” 

BBB^AlMA'SHtrB (Ut. ««a remnant shall J 
Fsttim ”)» the son of Isaiah the prophet (Xs. 
vtt. A). The name, tilie that of Maher- 
stu^al-hissh-hasi hs^ a mystieAl slgplficapee. 

(oeW- 1**' 


SHE' BA, the soil of Bichri, a Benjainite 
from the mountains of Ephraim (2 Sam. xx« 
1-22), the last chief of the Absalom insurrec- 
tion. He is described as a “ man of Belial.” 
But he must have been a person of some con- 
sequence, fVom the immense effect produced 
by his appearance. It was in fact all but an 
anticipation of the revolt of Jeroboam. The 
occasion seized by Sheba was the emulation, 
as if from loyalty, between the northern and 
southern tri^s on David’s return (2 Sam. 
XX. 1, 2). The king might well say, “ Sheba 
the son of Bichri shall do us more harm than 
did Absalom.” Sheba traversed the whole of 
Palestine, apparently rousing the population, 
Joab following in full pursuit. It seems to 
have been his intention to establish himself 
in the fortress of AbcI-Bcth-maachah, famous 
for the prudence of its inhabitants (2 Sam. 
XX. 18). That prudence was put to the test 
on the present occasion. Joab’s terms were 
—the head of the insurgent chief. A woman 
of the place undertook the mission to her 
citj', and proposed the execution to her 
fellow-citizens. The bead of Sheba was 
thrown over the wall, and the insurrection 
ended. 

SIIE'BA. 1. A son of Raamah, son of 
Cu§h (Gen. X. 7 ; 1 Chr. i. 9).— 2. A son 
of Joktan (Gen. x. 28 ; 1 Chr, i. 22). — 3. 
A son of Jokshan, son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 

3 ; I Chr. i. 32). Wo shall consider, first, 
the history of the Joktanite Sheba; and, 
secondly, the Cushite Sheba and the Ketu- 
rahite Sheba together. — I. The Joktanitos 
were among the early colonists of southern 
Arabia, and the kingdom which they there 
founded was, for many centuries, called the 
kingdom of Sheba, after one of the sons of 
Joktan. The inhabitants are the “Sabaei” 
of the Greeks and Romans, In the Bible, 
the Joktanite Sheba, mentioned genealogi- 
cally in Gen. x. 28, recurs, as a kingdom, in 
the account of the visit of the queen of Shcha 
to king Solomon (1 K. x. 1). The other 
passages in the Bible which seem to refer to 
the Joktanite Sheba occur in Is. lx. 6; and 
again in Jcr. vi. 20. In Ps. Ixxii. 10, the 
Joktanite Sheba is undoubtedly meant. The 
kingdom of Sheba embraced the greater pari 
of the Yemen, or Arabia Felix. Its chief 
cities, and probably successive capitally were 
Soba, San*A (Uzal), and Zafdr (SEriiAR). 
Seba WES probably the name of the city, and 
generally of the country and nation. — 11. 
Sheba, son of Raamah son of Cush, settled 
somewhere on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

It was this* Sheba that carried on the great 
Xndiah trafilc with Palestine, in oohtuAction 
with, iis we hold, the other Fbobsi son of 
JoNium sou of Keturah, whe Uhe OAqaii, . 
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appears to have formed, with the Cushite of 
the same name, one tribe. 

SHE'RA, one of the towns of the allotment 
of Simeon (Josh. xix. 2), probably the same 
as Shema (xv. 2G). 

SHE'BAIf, tiic famous well which gave its 
name to the city of Bcersheba (Gen. xxvi. 
33). [BSERSilKBA.] 

SHEEA'M, one of the towns in the pastoral 
district on the east of Jordan — demanded by 
wid finally ceded to the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad (Num. xxiii. 3). It is probably the 
same which appears in the altered forms of 
8111 UMAU (N'um. xxxii. 38), and Siumah 
(Josh. xiii. 19; Is. xvi. 8, 9; Jcr. xlviii. 
32). 

SIIEB'ARIM, a place named in Josh, vii.5, 
jnly, as one of the points in the flight from 
Ai. 

SHEB'NA, a person of high position in 
Hezekiah’s court, holding at one time the 
otilce of prefect of the palace (Is. xxii, 15), 
but subsequently the subordinate office of 
secretary (Is. xxxvi. 3 ; 2 K. xix. 2). 

SIIECIl'KM (bafik or shotilder)^ an import- 
ant city in Central Palestine. The etymology 
of the Hebrew word indicates that the place 
was situated on some mountain or hill-side ; 
and that presumption agrees with Josh. xx. 
7, W’hich places it in Mount Epliruim (comp. 

I K. xii. 25), and with Judg. ix. 9, which 
represents it as under the summit of Gcrizim, 
which belonged to the ?3phraim range. Its 
present name, Ndbulus^ is a corruption of 
Neapolis; which succeeded the more ancient 
Shcchem, and received its new name fro?n 
Vespasian, On coins still extant it is called 
Flavia Neapolis, The situation of the tow u 
is one of surpassing beauty. It lies in a 
sheltered valley, protected by Geriziin on tljc 
south, and Ebal on the north. The feet of 
these mountains, where they lisc from the 
town, are not more than five hundreil jards 
apart. The bottom of the valley is about 
1800 feet above the level of the .^ea, and the 
lop of Gcrizim 800 feet higher still. The 
site of the present city, which was also that 
of the Hebrew city, occurs exactly on the 
water>5uinmit ; and streams issuiiig from the 
numerous springs there, flow down the oi>p<>- 
site slopes of the valley, spreading verdujc 
and fertility in every direction. Travellers 
vie with each other in the language which 
they employ to describe the scene that bursts 
here so suddenly upon them on arriving in 
spring or early summer at this paradise of 
the Holy Land. The whole valley,” says 
Dr, Robinson, was flllcd with gardens of 
vegetables, and orchards of all kinds of fruits, 
watered by fountains, which burst forth in 
various parts and flow westwards in reCreah* 


ing streams. It came upon us suddenly like 
a scene of fairy enchantment. We saw no- 
thing to compare with it in all Palestine. 
Here, beneath the shadow of an immense 
mulberry-trco, by the side of a purling rill, 
we pitched our tent for the remainder of the 

day and the night We rose early, 

awakened by the songs of nightingales and 
other birds, of which the gardens around ua 
were full.” — The allusions to Shcchem in the 
Bible are numerous, and show how important 
the place was in Jewish history. Abraham, 
on his first migration to the Land of Promise, 
pitched his tent and built an altar under the 
Oak (or Terebinth) of Moreh at Shechem. 
” The Canaanite was then in the land ; ” and 
it is evident that the region, if not the city, 
was already in possession of the aboriginal 
race (see Gen. xii. 6). At the time of Jacob’s 
arrival here, after his sojourn in Mesopotamia 
(Gen. xxxiii. 18, xxxiv.), Shcchem was a 
Hivite city, of which Ilamor, Uie father of 
Shcchem, was the headman. It was at this 
time that the patriarch purchased from that 
chieftain “ the parcel of the field,” wliich he 
subsequently bequeathed, as a special patri- 
mony, to his son Joseph (Gen. xUii. 22 ; 
Josh. XX iv. 32 ; John iv. 5), The field lay 
undoubtedly on the rich plain of tlic Muklma^ 
and its value was tlie greater on account of 
the well which Jacob had dug there, so as 
not to be dependent on his neighbours for a 
supply of water. The defilement of Dinah, 
Jacob’s daughter, and tlic capture of Sliecheiu 
and massacre of all the male inhabitants by 
Simeon and Levi, arc events that belong to 
this period (Gen. xxxiv. 1 The oak 

under which Abraham had worshipped, hur- 
vived to Jacob’s time (Gen. xxxv. l-l). The 
“oak of the monument” {.ludg. ix. 0;, whert 
the Slicchomites made Abiiiiolech king, 
marked, perliap^:, the veneration with which 
the Hebrews looked back to those earlienf 
footsteps of the patriarchs in the. Holy I.,.i.nd. 
In the distribution of the land after it'^ con- 
quest by the Hebrew's, Shechem fell to the 
lot of Ephraim (Josh. xx. 7), but wa^ as-,igju‘d 
to the Ixjvitt‘8, and became a city of rofugc 
(Josh. xxi. 20, 21). It acquired new im- 
portance as the scene of the renewed pvound- 
gOilion of the Law, when its blessings were 
heard from Gcrizim and its curses from Ebai, 
and the people bow'cd their ht'uds and aeknow'- 
Icdged Jehovah as their king and ruler (Dcut, 
xxvii. 11; and Josh. ix. 33-35). It was 
here Joshua assembled the people, shortly 
before his death, and delivered to them his 
last counsels (Josh. xxiv. 1, 25). Alter the 
death of Gideon, Ablmelech, his b«istard sou, 
induced the Hhecheinites to revolt from the 
Hebrew' commonwealth and elect him as kir\g 
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(Judflr* ix.)* In revenue for bis expulsion, 
sftcr a reign of three years, Abimelech de- 
stroyed the city, and, as an emblem of the 
fate to which he would consign it, sowed the 
ground with salt (Judg. ix. 34-45). It was 
soon restored, however, for we are told in 
I K. xii, that all Israel assembled at Shcchem, 
and Kehoboain, Solomon’s successor, wen* 
thither to be inaugurated as king. Here, at 
this same place, the ten tribes renounced th' 
house of David, and transferred their allegi 
arice to Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 16), under whom 
Shcchem became for a time the capital of hie 
kingdom. From the time of the origin oJ 
the Samaritans, the history of Shcchem 
blends itself with that of this people and o; 
their sacred mount, Gerisim. [Samajua : 
Samaritan Pent.] — Shcchem reappears in 
the Xew Testament. It is the Sychar ol 
John iv. 5, near which the Saviour converse 
jvith the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s Well 
In Acts vii. 16, Stephen reminds his hearcri 
that certain of the patriarchs (meaning Joseph, 
as we see in Josh. xxiv. 32, and following, 
perhaps, some tradition as to Jacob’s othei 
sons) were buried at Sychem. — The popula 
tion of Nabultis consists of about SGOO^ 
among whom are 500 Greek Christians, 150 
Samaritans, and a few Jews. The enmity 
between the Samaritans and Jews is as inve- 
terate still, as it was in the days of Christ. 
The Mohammedans of course, make up the 
bulk of the population. The Well of Jacob 
and the Tomb of Joseph are still shown in 
the neighbourhood of the town. The Well 
of Jacob lies about a mile and a half east of 
tlic city, close to the lower road, and just 
bi'yond the wretched hamlet of Baldta, The 
Cliristians sometimes call it Bir et-Samanyeh 
— “ the well of the Samaritan woman,” The 
well is deep— 75 ft. when last measured— 
and there was probably a considerable aC' 
cumulation of rubbish at the Imttom. Some- 
times it contains a few feet of water, but at 
others it is quite dry. It is entirely exca- 
vated in the solid rock, perfectly round, 0 ft 
in diameter, with the sides hewn smooth and 
regular. Of all the special localities of our 
Loi-d’s life, this is almost the only one ab- 
solutely undisputed. — The Tomb of Joseph 
lies about a quarter of a mile north of the 
ucU, exactly in the centre of the opening of 
the valley between Gerixim and £bal. It is 
a small square enclosure of high whitewashed 
walls, surrounding a tomb of the ordinary 
kind, but with the peculiarity that It is 
placed diagonalljr to the waUs, instead of 
parallel, as nsoal. A rough pillar, used as an 
aim, and black with the fraoei of 0re, Is at 
the head, and another at the Isdt df the iomb. 
la the walla m two slalw with Behrowla* ; 


Boriptions, and the interior is almost covered 
with the names of pilgrims in Hebrew, Arable, 
and Samaritan. Beyond this there is nothing 
to remark in the structure itself. The local 
tradition of the Tomb, like that of the well, 
is as old as the beginning of the 4th century. 

SHECHl'NAlI. This term is not found in 
the Bible. It was used by the later Jews, and 
borrowed by Christians from them, to express 
the visible majesty of the Divine Presence, 
especially when resting, or dwelling, betweer. 
the Cherubim on the mercy-scat in the Taber- 
nacle, and in the temple of Solomon ; but 
not in Zcriibbabel’s temple, for it was one of 
the five particulars which the Jews reel: on 
to have l^in wanting in the second temple. 
The use of the term is first found in the 
Targuins, where it forms a frequent peri- 
phrasis for God, considered as dwelling 
amongst the children of Israel, and Is thus 
used, especially by Onkelos, to avoid ascrib- 
ing corporeity to God Himself. In Ex. xxv. 
8, where the Hebrew has “ Let them make 
me a sanctuary that I may dwell among 
them,” Onkelos has, ** I will make my She- 
chinah to dwell among them.” In xxix. 45, 
46, for the Hebrew ” I will dwell among the 
children of Israel,” Onkelos has, ” 1 will make 
my Shcchinah to dwell,” &c. As regards the 
visible manifestation of the Divine Presence 
dwelling amongst the Israelites, to which the 
term Shechinah has attached itself, the idea 
which the different accounts in Scripture con- 
vey is that of a most brilliant and glorious 
light, enveloped in a cloud, and usually con- 
cealed by the cloud, so t^bat the cloud itself was 
for the most part alone visible ; but on particu- 
lar occasions the glory appeared. The allusions 
in tho N. T. to the Shechinah are not unfro- 
quent. Thus In the account of the Nativity, 
the words, ” Lo, tho angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them ” (Luke ii. 9), followed by 
the apparition of ” the multitude of the Hea- 
venly host,” recall the appearance of the 
Divine glory on Sinai, when ”He shined 
forth from Puran, and came with ten thou- 
sands of saints ” (Deut. xxxlii. 2, comp. Ps. 
IxviU. 17 ; Acts vii. 53 ; Hcb. U. 2 ; Esek. 
xliii. 2). The ” God of glory ’* (Acts vii. 2, 
‘5), ” tho chcrubims of glory” (Hcb. ix. 5), 

“ the glory ” (Horn, lx. 4), and pther like 
passages, are distinct references to the mani- 
Testutions of the glory hi the 0. T. When 
we read in John i. 14, that ” the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among U8» and wo 
h^eld his glory i” or in 2 Cor. xii. **tliat 
the power it Christ may rwt upon me or 
In Kev. xxi, 2, Behold' the tabei^ele of God 
with men, and He will dwell with them” 
we here not only refs^iieea to theBhpehlnabj 
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but are distinctly tauftht to eoifticct ft with 
the incarnation and future coming of Mes- 
siah, ns type with antitype. 

SHEEP. Sheep were an Important part 
of the possessions of the ancient Hebrews 
and of Eastern nations i^’cncrally. The first 
mention of sheep occurs in Gen. ir. 2. They 
were used in the sacrificial offering's, both 
the adult animal (Ex. xx. 2-1 ; 1 K. viii. G3 ; 
2 Chr. xxix. 33) and the lamb, t. e. “a male 
from one to three years old,” but young 
lambs of the first year were more generally 
used in the offerings (sec Ex. xxix. 38 ; Lev. 
ix. 3, xii. 6 ; Nuni. xxviii. 9, &c.). Sheep 
and lambs formed an important article of 
food (I Sam. xxv. 18; 1 K. i. IJ, iv. 23; 
Ts. xliv. 11, &c.). The wool was used a« 
clothing (Lev. xiii. 47 ; Dcut. xxii. 11; Prov. 
xxxi. 13; Job xxxi. 20, &c.). “Rams’ 
skins dyed red ” were used as a covering for 
the tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 5). Sheep and 
lambs were sometimes paid as tribute (2 K. 
lii, 4). It is very striking to notice the 
immense numbers of sheep that were reared 
in Palestine in Biblical times. Sheep-shoar- 
ing is alluded to Gen. xxxi. 19, xxxMii. 13 ; 
Deut. XV. 19; 1 Sam. xxv. 4 ; Is. liii. 7, &c. 
Sheep-dogs were employed in Biblical times, 
as is evident from Job xxx. 1, “ the dogs of 
my flock,” Shepherds in Palestine and the 
East generally go before their flocks, wliich 
they induce to follow by calling to them 
(comp. John x. 4 ; Ps. Ixxvii. 20, Ixxx. 1), 
though they also drove them (Gen. xxxiii. 
13). The following quotation from Hartley’s 
Researches in Greece and the Levant^ p. 321, 
is strikingly illustrative of the allusion*^ in 
John X. 1-10: “Having had my attention 
directed last night to the words in Jtilm x. 
3, 1 asked my man if it was usual in Greece 
to give njimes to the sheep. He informed 
me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed 
the shepherd when he called them by their 
names. This morning 1 had an opportunity 
of verifying the truth of this remark. Pass- 
ing by a flock of sheep, I asked tne ahe])hei<l 
the same question which 1 had put to tlie 
servant^ and he gave me the same answer. I 
then bade him call one of his sheep. He 
did so, and it instantly left its pasturage anri 
its companions and ran up to the hands of 
the shepherd with signs of pleasure and 
with a prompt obedience which I had never 
before observed in any other anijual. It is 
also true in this country that ‘ a stranger 
will they not follow, but will flee from him.’ 
The shepherd told me that many of his sheep 
were still wild, that they had not yet learned 
their names, but that by teaching them they 
would all learn them.” The common she^p 
of Syria and Faleatine are the broad-tailed. 


- As the sheep is an emkem of meeknesit 
patience, and s^bmis^on^, it .is expressly 
mentioned as typifying these qualities'^ in the 
person of our Blessed Lord (Is. liii. 7 ; Acts 
viii. 32, &c.). The relation .that exists be- 
tween Christ, “ the chief Shepherd,” ond Hie 
members is beautifully compared to that 
which in the East is so strikingly exhibited 
by the shepherds to their flocks. [Shkp- 
iiKun.] 



Uroad’taHcc] shoep. 


SHEEI’GATK, THE, one of the gates ol 
Jerusalem uh rebuilt by Nehemiali (Nfli. iii. 
1, 32, xii. 39). It sUvod between the towtT 
of Meah and the chamber of the corner (iii. 
32, 1) or gate of the guard-house (xii. 39, 
A. V. “prison-gate”). The latter seems to 
have been at the atiglc formed by the junc- 
tion of the wall of the city of David with 
that of the city of Jerusalem proper, hav- 
ing the 8heci>-gate on the. north of it. The 
position of the slieep-gatc may therefore 
have been on or near tliat of the liab e/- 
Katidnm. 

BHKEr-MAKKKT, THE (John v. 2), Tlie 
word “market” is an interpolation of our 
translators. We ought probably to supjdy 
the W’ord “ gate (not “nrnvket*’) meaning 
the gate mentioned in tlie preceding article. 

SHEKEL. CMonkv.] 

SnE'LAII, the youngest soft of Judah by 
the daughter of Shuah (Gen. x xxviii. 5, li, 
14, 26, xUi. 2 ; Niim. xxvi. 20 ; I Chr. il. 
3, Iv. 21). 

MIEl/Erii, Uie second in order ol the 
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' itMta. '«if' (Sen.' X. .SS;- 1 0hr.' L SO), 

jrh^ diiitriet of Hie Ifeniea attined bim ie 

SHEM» iro efiest eon of itoab, liotn (Qen. 
T. 82) when Jble ^atbei^ had attained the age 
of too yeats.' /iM vaa 98 years old, married, 
and ohildleiH, at ’.the time of the Flood. After 
. it, he, 'with hia.' fhther, brothers, sisters-in- 
law, and ’#ifet received the blessing of God 
(ix. 1), and entered into the covenant. Two 
years afterwards he became .the father of 
Arphaxad (xi. fO), and other ehildren were 
bom to him subsequently. With the help of 
his brother Jupheth, he covered the nakedness 
of their father which Canaan and Ham did 
not care td hide. Ih the prophecy of Noah 
wfaieh is conneeted with this incident (ix. 25- 
27), the first blessing; falls on Shem. He 
died at the^age of 600 years. The portion of 
the earth, oceupiedvby the descendants of 
Shem (x,' 2 K31) . intersects the portions 
of Japboth and Haih, and stretches in an 
uniiitcrrupied line from the Mediterranean 
Sea to tbe Indian Ocean. Beginning^ at its 
north-western extremity with Lydia,' it In- 
cludes Syria (Aram), Cbaldaea (Arphaxad), 
narlH of Assyria (A8shur), of Persia (Elam), 
and of the Arabian Peninsula (Joktan). Mo- 
dem scholars have given the name of ShemiUo 
or Semitio to the languages spoken by his real 
or supposed descendants. [Hkbrkw.] 

SHEMA (Josh. XV. 26). [Subba.] 

SlIEMAI'AH, a prophet in the reign of 
llehoboam. When the king had assembled 
180,000 men of Benjamin and Judah to 
reconquer the northern kingdom after its 
revolt, Shemaiah was (^ommisi^oned to charge 
them to teturn to their homes, and not to 
war against their brethren (1 K. xii. 22 ; 
2 Chr. xi. 2). His second and last api>ear- 
ance uix>B the stage was upon thp occasion of 
tlic invasion of Judah and siege of Jerusalem 
by Shishak king of Egypt (2 Chr. xii. 6, 7). 
He wrote a chronicle containing the events 
of Behoboam’s reign (2 Chr. xii. 15). 

6H£M.'KiU« the owner of the hill on which 
the city of Samaria was built (IK. xvi. 24). 
[SaWAUtA.3 

SHEMlUij^'lTES, THE. The descendants 
of Shemida the son of Oilead^Num. xxvi. 32). 
They obtained their lot among the male 
children of Manasseh. 

SHKaTINI^ Tbis title of Ps. Ti. 1. : 

To thq c^nef Musician on Negiiioth upon 
Sheminlith/* or *‘the eighth,** as the margin 
of it; A siffiilar direction is 

W xii. (cqmp. 1 Chr.. 

i^ems most .|;nNfi»ble that 6he- 
h cgr.tilih Mir JfOMwn as the 
eighth* djp u certain hey ia whieh. the Feahn 
. wai>.j» be emg. 


[giaiB.] ' 

SBEPHA'M,-. plMo meBtioned mrijla the 
speeifleaUon by Moses of the eastern bound- 
ary of the Promised Land (Nam* xxxiv* 10, 
11). The ancient interpreters render the 
name by Apamea; but it seems uneeitain 
whether by this they intend the Greek city of 
that name on the Orontes, 60 miles below 
Antioch, or whether they use it as a synonym 
of Banius or Dan. 

SHEPHERD. In a nomadio state of so- 
ciety every man, from the sheikh down to the 
slave, is more or less a shepherd. The pro- 
genitors of the Jews in the patriarchal age 
were nomads, and their history is rich in 
scenes of pastoral life. The occupation of 
tending the flocks was undertaken, not only 
by the sons of wealthy chiefs (Gen. xxx. 
29 if., xxxvii. 12 if.), but even by their 
daughters (Gen. xxix. 6 ft. ; Ex. ii. 19). 
The Egryptian captivity did much to implant 
a love of settled abode, and consequently we 
find the tribes which still retained a taste for 
shepherd life selecting their own quarters 
apart from their brethren in the Trans- 
jordanic district (Num. xxxii. 1 if.). Hence- 
forward ill I'alestine ITopor the shepherd held 
a subordinate position. The otHco of the 
Eastern shepherd, as described in the Bible, 
was attended with much hardship, and even 
danger. He was exiiosed to the extremes of 
heat and cold (Gen. xxxi. 40) ; his food, fre- 
quently consisted of the precarious supplies 
afforded by nature, such as the fruit of the 
**Byoamore** or Egyptian fig (Am. vii. 14), 
the ** husks ** of the careb-tree (Luke xv. 16), 
and perchance the locusts and wild honey 
which supported the Baptist (Matt. iii. 4) ; 
he had to encounter the attacks of wild 
beasts, occasionally of the larger species, 
such as lions, wolves, panthers, and bears 
(I Sam. xvii. 84 ; Is. xxxi. 4 ; Jer* v. 6 ; 
Am. iii. 12) ; nor was be free from the risk 
of robbers or predatory hordes (Gen. xxxi. 
89). To meet these various foes the shep- 
herd’s equipment consisted of the following 
articles : — a mantle, made probably of sheep- 
skin with the fleece on, which 1^ turned 
inside out in cold weather, as implied in the 
comparison in Jer. xliii. 12 (cf. Juv. xlv. 
187); a scrip or wallet, eontainiug u small 
amcruit of food (1 Sam. xvil. 40) ; a sling, 
which ia still the favourite weapon of the 
Bedouin shepherd (1 Sam. xvii. 40) ; and, 
lastly, a staff, which served the double pur* 
pose of a weapon against foes, and a crook for 
the management of the flock (1 Sam* xvii. 
40 ; Ps. xxiii* 4 ; Zeoh. xi* 7). If the shep« 
herd was at a Stance from his home, he 
was provided with a light tent (Cant* i* t ; 
Jer. xxxT. 7), the rmnoval of whteh wsa 
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tasily effected (Is. xxxriii. 12). In certain 
localities, moreover, towers were erected for 
the double purpose of spying an enemy at a 
distance, and protecting the flock : such 
towers were erected by Uzaiah and Jotham 
(2 Chr. xzvi. 10, xxvU. 4), while their 
existence in earlier times is testified by the 
name Migdal-Eder (Gen. xxxv. 21, A. Y. 

tower of Edar Mic. iv. 8, A. V. “ tower 
of the flock ’*)• The routine of the shepherd’s 
duties appears to have been as follows : — In 
the morning he led forth his flock from the 
fold (John X. 4), which he did by going 
before them and calling to them, as is still 
usual in the East ; arrived at the pasturage, 
he watched the flock with the assistance of 
dogs (Job XXX. 1), and, should any sheep 
stray, he had to search for it until he found 
it (Ea, xxxiv. 12 ; Luke xv. 4) ; he supplied 
them with water, cither at a running stream 
or at troughs attached to wells (Gen. xxix. 
7, XXX. 38; Ex. ii. 16; Ps. xxiii. 2); at 
evening he brought them back to the fold, 
and reckoned them to see that none were 
missing, by passing them under the rod” 
aS they entered the door of the enclosure 
(Ixv. xxvii. 32; Ez. xx. 37), checking each 
sheep as it passed, by a motion of the hand 
(Jer. xxxiii. 13) ; and, finally, he watched 
the entrance of the fold throughout the night, 
acting as porter (John x. 3). The shepherd’s 
ofiice thus required great watchfulness, par- 
ticularly by night (Luke ii. 8 ; cf. Nah. iii. 
18). It also required tenderness towards 
the young and feeble (Is. xl. 11), particularly | 
in driving them to and from tlie pasturage I 
(Gen. xxxiii. 13). In large establishments j 
there were various grades of shepherds, the , 
highest being styled rulers” (Gen. xlvii. 
6), or “chief shepherds” (1 Pet. v. 4) : in a 
royal household the title of abl/ir, ” mighty,” 
was bestowed on the person w’ho held tlie 
post (1 Sam. xxi. 7). [Shekp]. The hatred 
of the Egyptians towards shepherds ((»en, 
xlvi. 34) may have been mainly due to tlieir 
contempt for the sheep itself, which appears 
to have been valued ncit))cr for food nor 
generally for sacrifice, the only district where 
they were offered being about the Natron 
lakes. It may have been increased by the 
memory of the Shepherd invasion. 

SHE'SHACH is a term which occurs only 
In Jeremiah (xxv. 26, li. 41), who evidently 
uses It as a synonym cither for Babylon or 
for Babylonia. 

SlIESllA'I, one of the three sons of Anak 
who dwelt in Hebron (Num. xiii. 22) and 
were driven thence and slain by Caleb at the 
head of the children of Judah (Josh. xv. 14 ; 
Judg. t. 10). 

flURSHBA^'ZAJR. the Chaldean or Persian 


name given to Zerubbabol, in Exr. i. 8, 11, 
T. 14, 16; 1 Esdr. ii. 12, 15. [Zebvb- 

BABEL.] 

SHETHA'R (Pers. “a star”), one of the 
seven princes of Persia and Media, who had 
access to the king’s presence (Esth. i. 14) . 

SHETHAR-BOZNAl (Pers. “ star of splen- 
dour ”), a Persian officer of rank in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis (Ezr. v. 3, 6, vi. 6, 13). 

SHE'VA, the scribe or royal secretary of 
David (2 Sam. xx. 25). He Is called else- 
where Sbuaiah (2 Sam. viU. 17), Shisha 
(1 K. iv. 8), and Shavsha (1 Chr. xvi. 18). 

SHEW-BREAD (Ex. xxv. 30, xxxv. 13, 
xxxix. 36, Ac.), literally “ bread of the face” 
or “ faces.” Within the Ark it was directed 
that there should be a table of shittim wood, 
i. e. acacia, two cubits in length, a cubit in 
breadth, and a cubit and a half in height, 
overlaid with pure gold, and “ having a 
golden crown to the border thereof round 
about,” t. c. a border or list, in order, as we 
may suppose, to hinder that which was placed 
on it from by any accident falling off. The 
further description of this table will be found 
in Ex. xxv. 23-30, and a representation of it 
as it existed in the Hcrodian Temple forms an 
interesting feature in the bas-reliefs within the 
Arch of Titus. It exhibits one striking cor- 
respondence with the prescriptions in Exodus. 



Table of Hhew-Breod. (From the Aruh 0 f 1 iti 


We there find the following wonls ; “ and 
thou shall make unto it a border of a hand- 
breadth round about.” In the sculpture of 
the Arch the hand of one of the slaves who is 
carrying the Table, and the border, are of 
about equal breadth. The table of the second 
I Temple was earried away by Anti<»chus Epi- 
[ plumes (1 Macc. i. 22), and a new one made 
at the refurnishing of the sanctuary under 
Judas jVtaccabaens (1 Macc. iv. 4fl). After- 
wards i‘tolemy Philadelphus presented a 
magnificent table. The Table stood ill the 
aanctuary together with the seven-branched 
I candlestick and the altar of incense. Erery 
Sabbath twelve newly-baked loaves were put 
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on it in two rowR, six in each, and sprinkled 
with incense, where they remained tilJ th< 
following Sabbath. Then they were replaced 
by twelve new ones, the incense was burned, 
and they were eaten by the priesU In th< 
Holy Place, out of which they migh. not be 
removed. Besides these, the Shew-bread 
Table was adorned with dishes, spoons, bowls, 
&c., which were of pure gold (Ex. xxv. 29) 
The number of loaves (twelve) plainly answen 
to the twelve tribes (compare Rev. xxii. 2) 
But, taking this for granted, we have still t< 
ascertain the meaning of the rite. Its nann 
“ Bread of the Face** seems to indicate that 
bread through which God is seen, that is, 
with the participation of which the seeing o 
God is bound up, or through the participation 
of which man attains the sight of God 
Whence it follows that we have not to think 
of bread merely as such, as the means o! 
nourishing the bodily life, but as spiritual 
food, as a means of appropriating and re- 
taining that life which consists in seeing th( 
face of God. 

SniB'BOLETH (Judg. xii. 6) is the Hebrew 
word which the Gileadites under Jephthah 
made use of at the passage of the Jordan, 
after a victory over the Fphraimites, to tcsi 
the pronunciation of the sound ah by those 
who wished to cross over the river. The 
Kphraimites, it wotild appear, in their dialect 
substituted for $h the simple sound a ; and the 
Gileadites, regarding every one who failed to 
pronounce ah as an Ephraimite and therefore 
an enemy, put him to death accordingly. 
The word “ Shibboleth,** whic^ has now a 
second life in the English language in a nei 
signiHcation, has two meanings in Hebrew 
1st, an ear of coni ; 2ndly, a stream or flood 
n’.s. Ixix. 2, 15} : and it was, perhaps, in the 
l;til<*r sense that this particular word sug- 
^cstetl itself to the OiltMiditcs, the Jordan 
being a rafiid river. There is no mysfery in 
this particular word. Any word beginning 
with the sound ah would have answered 
e<iually well as a tost. 

SIllB'MAH. [Shkbam.] 

SHIC'UON, one of the landmarks at the 
western end of the north boundary of Judah 
(Josh. XV, 11, only). It lay between Ekron 
{Akir) and Jabnccl (iV5/m), the port at 
which the boundary run to the sea. 

SHIELD. [Arms, p. 45.] 

SHlGGAl'ON (Bs. vii. 1), a particular 
kind of Psalm ; the specific character of which 
is now not known. 

yiiniON, a town of Tssachar, named only 
in Josh* xix. 19. Eusebius mentions it as 
then existing “ lunr Mount Tabor.** 
aiiriJOK OF EGYPT. [Sihor,] 
8HraOK-UB'X4 ATH, named only in Josh. 


xix. 26 us one of the landmarks of the 
boundary of Asher. Nothing is known of iu 

8HILO»AH, THE WATERS OF, a certain 
soft-flowing stream mentioned by the prophet 
Isaiah (viii. 6), better known under the later 
name of Sxloam— the only perennial spring 
of Jerusalem. 

SHI^LOH. In the A. V. of the Bible, 
Shiloh is once used as the name of a person, 
in a very difficult passage, in Gen. xlix. 10, 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gr^thcr- 
ing of the people be.** Supposing that the 
translation is correct, the meaning of the 
word is Peaceable or Pacific, and the allusion 
is either to Solomon, whose name has a 
similar signification, or to the expected Mes- 
siah, who in Is. ix. 6 is expressly called the 
Prince of Peace. [Messiah, p. 342, b.] 
Other interpretations, however, of the passage 
are given, one of which makes it refer to the 
city of this name. (Sec the following article.) 
It might be translated, ** The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff 
from between his feet, till he shall go to 
Shiloh.** In this case the allusion would bo 
to the primacy of Judah in war (Judg. i. I, 2, 
XX. 18; Num. ii. 3, x. H), which was to 
continue until the Promised Land was con- 
quered, and the Ark of the Covenant was 
solemnly deposited at Shiloh. 

SHl'LOH, a city of p:phraim. In Judg. 
xxi. 19 it is said that Shiloh is ** on the 
north side of Bethel, on the east side of the 
highway that goeth up from Bethel to She- 
chem, and on the south of Lebonah.** lii 
agreement with this the traveller at the pre- 
sent <luy, going north from Jerusalem, lodges 
the first night at Beitln^ the ancient Bethel ; 
the next day, at the distance of a few hours, 
turns a.side to the right, in order to visit 
Seilun, the Arabic for Shiloh ; and then pass- 
ing through the narrow Wady, which brings 
liin to the main road, leaves eKlA'hhduy the 
Lebonah of Scripture, on the left, as he pur- 
sues *• the highway ’* to Nablus^ tlie ancient 
Shcchcm. [Shkciikm.] Shiloh was one of 
he earliest and most sacre<l of the Hebrew 
sanctuaries. The ark of the covenant, w’hicli 
lad been kept at Gilgal, during the progrcM 
d the Conquest (Josh, xviii. I s^.) was rc- 
noved thence on the subjugation of the 
ctmntry, and kept at Shiloh from the last 
lays of Joshua to the time of Samuel (Josh, 
viii. 10 *, Judg* xviu. 31 *, 1 Sam. iv. 3). It 
ras hero the 'Hebrew conqueror dividied 
among the tribes the portion of the wei^ 
'orclan-rcgion, which had not been already 
diofeted (Josh, xviii. 10, xix. 51). In this 
dUtribution, or an earlier one^ Shiloh fhL 
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within the limits of Ephraim (Josh. xTi. 5). 
The ungodly conduct of the sons of Eli occa- 
sioned the loss of the ark of the coTenant, 
which had been carried into battle against 
the rbilistines, and Shiloh from that time 
sank into insigniOcance. It stands forth in 
the Jewish history as a striking example of 
the Dirine indignation (Jer. vii. 12). 

SHIM'El. 1. Son of Gcrshon the son of 
liCTi (Num. Ui. 18; I Chr. Ti. 17, 29, xxiii. 
7, 9, 10 ; Zech. xU. 13) ; called Suimi in 
Ex. tI. 17, — U, Shimei the son of Gera, a 
Bei\Jamite of the house of Saul, who lived at 
Bahurim. \Vlien David and his suite were 
seen descending the long defile, on his flight 
flrom Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 5-13), the whole 
feeling of the clan of Benjamin hurst forth 
without restraint in the person of Shimei. 
He ran along the ridge, cursing, and throw- 
ing stones at the king and his companions. 
The next meeting was very different. The 
king was now returning from his successful 
campaign. Just as he was crossing the 
Jordan (2 Sam. zix. 18), the first person to 
weleome him was Shimei, who threw himself 
at David's feet in abject penitence. But 
the king's suspicions were not set at rest hy 
this submission ; and on his deathbed he re- 
caiJs the whole scene to the recollection of his 
son Solomon. Solomon gave Shimei notice 
(hat from henceforth he must consider hini- 
this confined to the walls of Jerusalem on 
pain of death (1 K. ii. 86, 87). For three 
years the engagement was kept. At the end 
of that time, for the purpose of capturing two 
slaves who had escaped to Gath, he went out 
on Lis ass, and made his journey successfully 
(lb. ii. 40). On bis return, the king took 
him at his word, and he was slain by Benaiah 
(lb. ii. 41-46). — 3. One of the adherents of 
^domon at the time of Adonijuh^s usurx>ation 
(1 E. L 9). 

SHIM'KON, fourth son of Isaochar (Gen. 
xlvi. 13; Kum. xxvi. 24), and the head of 
the family of the SfnMiioNii Ks. 

8HIM'KON-M E'RON. The king of Shim- 
nia»nieron is mentioned as One of the thirty- 
one kings vanquished by Joshua (Josh. xii. 20). 
It is probably the complete name of the idace 
eligwhere called Siiimroic, a city of Zcbulun 
, (Josii. xi. 1, xix. 13). 

iEl'KAR, the ancient name of the great 
aUttvial IraU through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates pass before reaching the sea — the 
tract known la later times as Chaldaea or 
Babylonia. It was a plain country where 
btM had to be used for atone, and slime for 
nidrar (Oen. xt S). Among the cities were 
Babel (Ballon), Ereoh or Ore^ (Chrcho#}» 
Calneh or Oalao (probalfly and Aeead, 
the i4Ui of which to nakaowiL Zt may be i 


suspected that Shinar was the name by which 
the Hebrews originally knew the lower Meso- 
potamian country, where they sp long dwelV 
and which Abraham brought with him from 
** Ur of the Chaldees.** 

SHIP. No one writer in the whole range 
of Greek and Roman literature has supplied 
us with BO much Information concerning the 
merchant-ships of the ancients as St. Luke in 
the narrative of St. Paul's voyage to Rome 
(Acts xxvii. xxviii.). It to important to re- 
member that be accomplished it in three 
ships : first the Adramyttian vessel which took 
him from Caesarea to Myra, and which was 
probably a coasting vessel of no great size 
(xxvii. 1-6) ; secondly, the large Alexandrian 
corn-ship, in which he was wrecked on the 
coast of Malta (xxvii. 6-xxviii. 1); and 
thirdly, another large Alexandrian corn-ship, 
in which he sailed from Malta by Syracuse 
and llhegium to PutcoU (xxviii. 11-13), 
(1.) Size of Ancient Shipe » — The narrative 
which we take as our chief guide affords a 
good standard fur estimating this. The ship 
in which St. Paul w*as wrecked bad 276 per- 
sons on board (Acts xxvii. 37), besides a 
cargo of wheat (ib. 10, 88) ; and oU these 
passengers seem to have been taken on to 
PutcoU in another ship (xxviii. 11) which 
had its own crew and its own cargo. Now 
in English trauKport-ships, prepared for carry- 
ing troops, it is a common estimate to allow 
a ton and a half per man. On the whole, it 
we say that an ancient merchant-ship might 
range from 500 to 1000 tons, we are clearly 
within the n^rk. (2.) Steering Apparattm. 

' — Some commentators have fallen Into strange 
fierplexlties from observing that in Ads 
xxvii. 40 (“the fastonings of the rudilcrs'*) 
St. Luke uses the plural. Ancient ships were 
in truth not steered at all by rudders fastened 
or binged to the stem, but by means of tvro 
paddle-rudders, one on each quarter, acting 
in a rowlock or through a porthole, as the 
vessel might be smalt or large. (3.) R»i7d 
and Ornammts of the It to probable 

that there w’as no very marked difiTerefice 
between the bow and the stem. The “ hold '* 
(Jonah i. 5) would present no special pecu- 
liarities. , That personifleaUon of ships^ which 
seems to' be instiiictive, led the anctonto to 
paint an eye on each aide of the bow {comp. 
Acts XX vU. 1 5). An ornament of that which 
took Paul on from Malta to JPomol^ is more 
explicitly referred to. The **i4g|i** of that 
shij> (Acts xxvtiL II) was ^4io«oa arh 
P oi.m:x ; and the symbols of titoee heroes 
were donbtlem patniqd or each 

side of the bow. (4.) 
imperfection cf the baild, and atiil.iDOiw (m 
below, fl) the peonUaritirof titoi Inaaetet 
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•hips, resulted in a grreater tendency than in 
our times to tho starting of the planks, and 
consequently to leaking and foundering. 
Hence It was customary to take on board 
peculiar contri ranees, suitably called ** helps 
(Acts xxvii. 17), as precautions against such 
dangers. These were simply cables or chains, 
which in case of necessity could be pai»sed 
round the frame of the ship, at right angles 
to its length, and made tight. (5.) Anchors, 
— Ancient anchors were similar In form to 
those which we use now, except that they 
were without ftukes. Two allnsions to anchor- 
ing are found in the N. T., one in a very 
impressive metaphor concerning Christian 
hoi)e (Ileb. vi. 19). The other passage is 
part of the literal narrative of St. PauPs 
voyage at its most critical point. The ship 
in which he was sailing had four anchors on 
board, and these were all employed in the 
night, when the danger of falling on breakers 
was imminent. The sailors on this occasion 
anchored by the stem (Acts xxvii. 29). 
(6.) hfash, 8aihf Ropes^ and Yards , — The 
rig of an ancient ship was more simple and 
clumsy than that employed in modern times. 
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Tts great feature was one large mast, with 
one large square sail fastened to a yard uf 
great length. Hence the strain upon the 
hull, and the danger of starting the planks, 
were greater than under the present system, 
which distributes the mechanical pressure 
more evenly over the whole ship. Not that 
there were never more masts than one, or 
more sails than one on the shme mast, in an 
ancient merehantmaii* But these were repe- 
UtionSr eo to iqpeak, of tho same generel unit 
of ri^. In Inn 0« T. the mast ie mentioned 
fault Ihmi another prophet 
^ we team pM eedar^wood from 
IdAniKon used for this part of 

flditt, l^ierq (l^rov. xxUi« 


S4), where the top of a ship’s mast is probably 
intended. In Ex. xxvii. 29, oars are dis- 
tinctly mentioned : and it seems that oak- 
wood from Bashan was used in making them. 
Another feature of the ancient, as of the 
modern ship, is tho dag at the top of the 
mast (Is. /.a., and xxx. 17). (7.) RaU of 

Sailing, — St. Patti's voyages furnish excellent 
data for approximately estimating this ; and 
they are quite in harmony with what we learn 
from other sources. We must notice here, 
however (what commentators sometimes ou- 
riouflly forget), that winds are variable. Thus 
the voyage between Troas and Philippi, ac- 
complished on one occasion (Acts xvl. 11, 12) 
in two days, occupied on another occasion (Acts 
XX. 6) five days. With a fair wind an ancient 
ship would sail fully seven knots an hour. (8 .) 
Sailing before the tvind^ and near the wind, 
— The rig which has been described is, like 
the rig of Chinese Junks, peculiarly favour- 
able to a quick run before the wind (Acts 
xvi. 11, xxvii. 16). It would, however, be a 
great mistake to suppose that ancient ships 
could not work to windward. The superior 
rig and build, however, of moflerii ships enable 
them to sail nearer to the wind than was the 
case in classical times. A modern ship, if 
the weather is not very boisterous, will sail 
within six points of the wind. To an ancient 
vessel, of which the hull was more clumsy, 
and the yards could nut be braced so tight, 
it would be safe to assign seven points as the 
limit. (9.) Lging-to, — A ship that could 
make progress on her proper course, in mode- 
rate weather, when sailing within seven points 
of the wind, would lic-to in a gale, with her 
length making about tho same angle with the 
direction of the wind. This is done when tho 
object is, not to make progress at all haxards, 
but to ride out a gale in safety ; and this is 
what was done in St. Paul’s ship when she 
was undergirded and the boat taken on board 
(Acta xxvii, 14-17) under the lee of Clavda. 
(10.) Shiyn Boat, — This appears prominently 
in Acts XX vii. 1 6, 32. Every large merchant- 
ship must have had one or more boats. It U 
evhlent that the Alexandrian corn-ship In 
which St. Paul was sailing from Fair Havens, 
and in which the sailors, apprehending no 
danger, hoped to reach Piiknicx, had her 
boat towing behind. (U.) 0Jfiec%p and Orsw, 
•—In Acts xxvii. 11 we have boljh 
and vavicAiijpos. The latter is the owner (ih . 
part or in whole) of tho ship or the cargo, 
receiving also (possibly) the fares of the pas- 
sengers. The former has the charge of the 
steenng. The word for "shipmefi*^ (Acts 
xxvU. 21, 30) and « sailors** (ftev. kvUl. 17) 
la limply the usual term vavnu. (12.) Smrm 
and Shipmoohi^^^Tha first oehttiry of tiw 
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Chritftiiui era was a time of immense tra^c 
in the Mediterranean ; and there must have 
been many yessels lost there every year by 
shipwreck, and (perhaps) as many by founder* 
ing. This last danger would be much in- 
creased by the form of rig described above. 
Besides this, we must remember that the 
ancients had no compass, and very imperfect 
charts and instruments, if any at all. Cer* 
tain coasts were much dreaded, especially the 
African Syrtis (Acts xvii. 17). The danger 
indicated by 'jreakers (ib. 29), and the fear of 
fulling on rocks, are matters of course. St. 
Paul’s experience seems to have boon full of 
illustrations of all these perils. (13.) Boats 
on the Sea of Oalilee. — In the narratives of 
the call of the disciples to be ** fishers of 
men’* (Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20; 
Luke T. 1-11), there is no sjsecial information 
concerning the characteristics of these boats. 
In the account of the storm and the miracle 
on the lake (Matt. viil. 23-27 ; Mark iv. 35- 
41 ; Luke viii. 22-25), it is for eveiy reason 
instructive to compare the three narratives ; 
and we should observe that Luke is more 
technical in his language than Matthew, and 
Mark than Luke. With the large population 
round the Lake of Tiberias, there must have 
t)een a vast number both of fishing-boats and 
pleasure-boats, and that boat-building must 
have been an active trade on its shores. (14.) 
MerchanUShips in the Old Testament, — The 
earliest passages where seafaring is alluded 
to in the O. T. are the following in order, 
Gen. xlix. 13, in the prophecy of Jacob con- 
cerning Zebulun ; Num. xxiv. 24, in Balaam’s 
prophecy; Deut. xxviii. 68, in one of the 
warnings of Moses; Judg. v. 17, in Deborah’s 
Song. Next after these it is natural to men- 
tion the illustrations and descriptions con- 
nected with this subject in Job (ix. 26) ; and 
;n the Psalms (xlvii, [xlviii.] 7, ciii. [civ.] 
26, cvi. 23). Prov. xxiii. 34 has already 
been quoted. To this add xxx. 10, xxxi. 14. 
Solomon’s own ships, which may have sug- 
gested some of these illustrations (I K. ix. 
26; 2 Chr. viii. 18, ix. 21), have previously 
been mentioned. We must notice the dis- 
astrous expedition of Jehoshaphat’s ships 
from the same port of Kzion-geber (1 K. 
xxiL 48, 49 ; 2 Chr. xx. 36, 87). The pas- 
sages which remain are in the prophets (Is. 
IL 16) xxiif. 1, 14, lx, 9; Kx. xxvii. ; Jon. 
L S. 16 ). 

SnrSHAK, king of Egypt, the Sheshenk 
I. of the monuments, first sovereign of the 
Bubastite xxiind dynasty. His reign offers 
the first determined synchronisms of Egyp- 
tian and Hebrew history. The first year of 
Bhishnk would about correspond to the 26th 
of Bolomon, and the 29th of Shisbak to the 


5th of Rehoboam. Sbishak at the beginning 
of his reign received the fugitive Jeroboam 
(1 K. xi. 40); and it was probably at tbo 
instigation of Jeroboam that he attacked 
Rehoboam. He took the fenced cities 
which [pertained] to Judah, and came to 
Jerusalem.” He exacted all the treasures of 
his city from Rehoboam, and apparently made 
him tributary (1 K. xiv. 25, 26 ; 2 Chr. xii. 
2-9). Shishak has left a record of this expe- 
dition, sculptured on the w’all of the great 
temple of £1-Karnak. It is a list of the 
countries, cities, and tribes, conquered or 
ruled by him, or tributary to him. 

8IIITTA1I-TKEE, SHI TTIM (lleb. shittah), 
is without doubt correctly referred to some 
species of Acacia^ of which three or four 
kinds occur in the Bible lands. The wood 
of this tree — perhaps the Acacia Seyal is 
more definitely signified — was extensively 
employed in tLe construction of the taber- 
nacle (see Ex. xxv., xxvi., xxxvi., xxxvii., 
xxxviii.). The A, Seyal is very common in 
some parts of the peninsula of Sinai. It 
yields the well-known substance called gum 
arabic which is obtained by incisions in the 
bark, but it is impossible to say whether the 
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aneient Jcwa were acquainted with ita uae. 
Prom the tangled thickets into which the 
stem of this tree expands, Stanley well re- 
marks that hence is to be traced the use of 
the plural form of the Heb. noun, SMUim^ 
the sing, number occurring but once only in 
the Bible. This acacia must not be con- 
founded with the tree {fioHnia p^endo^acacia) 
popularly known by this name in England, 
which is a North American plant, and belongs 
to a different genus and sub-order. The true 
acacias belong to the order Leguminosae^ sub- 
order Mimoseae, 

SHIT'TIM, the place of Israel’s encamp- 
ment between the conquest of the Transjor- 
danic highlands and the passage of the Jordan 
(Num. xxxiii. 49, xxy. 1 ; Josh. ii. 1, iii. 1 ; 
Mic. vi. 5). Its full name appears to be given 
in the first of these passages — Abel has-Shittim 
— “ the meadow, or moist place of the aca- 
cias.*' It was “in the Arboth-Moab, by 
Jordan-Jcricho '* (Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, 
xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48, 49). That is to say, it 
was in the Arabah or Jordan Valley, opposite 
Jericho. The “ Valley of Shittiin,” of Joel 
(iii. IS), can hardly bo the same spot as that 
described above, but there is nothing to give 
a clue to its position. 

SllO'A, a proper name which ooeurs only 
in Kz. xxiii. 23, in connexion with I'ekod 
and Koa. The three apparently designate 
districts of Assyria with which the southern 
kingdom of Judah had been intimately con- 
nected, and which were to be arrayed against 
it for punishment. 

SHO'BAB, son of David by llathshcba 
(2 Sam. V. 14; 1 Chr, iii. 5, xiv. 4). 

SIIO'BACII, the general of Iladarezer 
king of the Syrians of Zoba, who w'as de- 
^“ated by David (2 Sam. x. 15-18). In 1 
Chr. xix. 16, 18, he is called SnoeuAOii. 

SIID'RAI., second son of Heir the lloritc 
vGoii. xxxvu 2(1; I Chr. i. 38), and one of 
the “ dukes *’ of the lloritcs (Gen, xxxvi. 
29). 

SHOE. [Sandal.] 

SHOSUAN'NIM. “ To the chief musician 
upon vShosliannini *' is a musical direction to 
the leader of the Tcmplc-choir which occurs 
in P>s. xlv., Ixix., ami most probably indi- 
caU'B th(5 melody “ after " or “ in the manner 
of” (A.V, “upon”) which the Psalms were 
to be sung. — Bhoshannim-Eut^th occurs In 
the same way in the title of Ps. Ixxx. As 
the words now stand they signify “ lilies, a 
testimony,” and the two are separated by a 
large distinctive acoent. In themselves they 
have no meaning in the present text, and 
must therefore be regarded as probably a 
fragment of the beginning of an older Psalm 
aith which the choir were familiar. 


SHU'AL, THE LAND OF, a district named 
only in 1 Sam. xiii. 17. It is pretty certain 
from the passage that it lay north of Mich- 
mash. 

SHU'HITE, This ethnic appellative “ Shu- 
bite” is frequent in the Book of Job, but 
only as the epithet of one ];>crsott, Bildad. 
The local Indications of the Book of Job point 
to a region on the western side of Chaldaca, 
bordering on Arabia; and exactly in this 
locality, above Hit and on both sides of the 
Euphrates, are found, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, the Tsukhiy a powerful people. 
It is probable that these were the Shuhites. 

SHU'LAMITE, THE, one of the person- 
ages in the poem of Solomon’s Song (vi. 13). 
The name denotes a woman belonging to a 
place called Shulero, which is probably the 
same as Sbunem. [Siixtneic.] If, then, 
Shulamite and Shunammite are equivalent, 
wc may conjecture that the Shunammite who 
was the object of Solomon's passion was 
Abishag. 

SHU'NAMMITE, THE, U, the native of 
Shuncm, is applied to two persons : — Abi- 
shag, the nurse of king David (1 K. i. 3, 15, 
ii. 17, 21, 22), and the nameless hostess of 
Elisha {2 K. iv. 12, 25, 36). 

SHU'NEM, one of the cities allotted to the 
tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18). It is men- 
tioned on two occasions (I Sam. xxviii. 4 ; 

2 K. Iv, 8). It was besides the native place 
of Abishag (I K. i. 8). It is mentioned by 
Eusebius as 5 miles south of Mount Tabor, 
and then known as Sulcm. This agrees with 
the position of the present Solam^ a village 

3 miles N. of Jezreel, and 5 from Gllboa. 

SIIUK, a place just without the eastern 

border of Egypt. Shur is first mentioned in 
the narrative of Hagar’s flight firom Sarah 
(Gen. xvi. 7 ). Abraham afterwards “ dwelled 
between Kadesh and Shur, and sojourned in 
Ocrar” (xx. 1). The fii'st clear indication 
of its i>osition occurs in the account of Ish- 
mael's posterity. “ And they dwelt from 
IJavilah unto Shur, that [is] before Egypt, 
as thou gocst toward Assyria” (xxv. 18; 
comp. 1 Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8). The wilder- 
ness of Shur was entered by the Israelites 
after they had crossed the lied Sea (Ex. xv. 
22, 23). It was also called the Wilderness 
of Ktham (Num. xxxiii. 8). Shur may have 
been a fortified town east of the Ancient head . 
of the Kcd Soa ; and from its being spoken of 
as a limit, it was probably the last ArabUft 
town before entering Egypt* 

SHU'SHAN, or SU'SA, is said to have re- 
ceived its name from the abundance of the 
Illy (8hH$han or ShtUhanah) in ita neigh- 
bourhood. It was originally the capital of 
the country called in Scripture Elam, and by ; 
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th« eliniMl writert Boiris or Saaiana. In 
tho time of Daniel Snaa was in the posaesaion 
of the Bal^loniana, to whom Elam had pro- 
baldj pa s se d at the division of the Aaayiian 
empire made Cyaxares and Nabopolaanai 
(Dan. viil. S). The conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus transferred Snaa to the Persian domi 
nion ; and it was not long before the Acbae< 
msnian princes determined to make it the 
capital of their whole empire, and the ohiel 
place of their own residence. According to 
some writers, the change was made by Cyrus 
according to others, it had at any rate taken 
place before the death of CSmbyses ; but, bc* 
cording to the evidence of the place itself and 
of the other Achaemenian monuments, it 
would seem most probable that the transfer 
was really the work of Darius Hystaspis. 
Nehemiah resided here (Neh. i. 1). — Shu- 
shan was situated on the Ulai or Cboaspes. 
It is identifled with the modem 8ua or Shtuh^ 
and its ruins are about 8 miles in circum- 
ference. 

SHU'SHAN-E'DUTH (Ps. Iz.), is probably 
an abbreviation of ** Shoshannim-eduth ” (Pa. 
Izxx.). [Srosuannim.] 

SHTJTHE'LAH, head of an Ephraimite 
family, called after him Shuthalhitea (Num. 
xxvl. 85), and lineal ancestor of Joshua, the 
eon of Nun (1 Chr. vii. 20-27). 

filBBECHAl, one of David’s guard, and 
eighth captain for the eighth month of 
24,000 men of the king’s army (1 Chr. xi. 
29, xxvii. 11 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 18). 

SIB'MAH. [Shebam.] 

srCHEM (Oen. xii. 6). [Sheohkk.] 

BICTYON (1 Mace. xv. 23), a celebrated 
Greek city in Peloponnesus upon the Corin- 
thian gulph. 

SID'DIM, THE YALE OF, a place named 
only in one passage of Genesis (xiv. 3, 8, 
10). It was one of that class of valleys 
whidi the Hebrews designated by the word 
Xmek, This term appears to have been as- 
signed to a broad fiattish tract, sometimes of 
consideralie width, enclosed on each side by 
a definite range of hills. ‘ it was so far a 
snitable spot for the combat between the four 
and five kings (ver. 8) ; but it contained a 
multitude of bitumen-pits sofllcient materially 
to affect the issue of the battle. Jn this val- 
ley the kings of the five allied cities of Sodom, 
Oomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela, seem 
t|||pive awaited tbe approach of the invaders. 
Iru tbcrelm probable that it was in the 
neighbourhood of the ** plain, or circle, of 
Jordan** in wbiob those cities stood. If we 
could venture, as some have done, to inter- 
pret the latter clause of verse 8, ** which Is 
nmt** or ** which is at, or by, the Balt Bca,” 
thru we might agree with Dr. Bobinson and 


others in identifying the Valley of Biddlm 
with the enclosed plain which intervenes be- 
tween the south end of the lake and the range 
of heights which terminate the and com- 
mence the Wadf Jrahah, But the original 
of the passage seems to imply that the Salt 
Sea covers tbe actual space formerly occupied 
by the Yale of Biddim. [Ska, Thk Salt. 
p. 508.] 

Sl’Dd, a city on the cofut of Paraphylia, 
10 or 12 miles to the east of tbe river Eury- 
medon (1 Msec. xv. 23). 

81'DON, the Greek form of the Phoenician 
name Zidon. [Zidon.] 

Sl*HON, king of the Amorites when Israel 
arrived on the borders of the Promised Land 
(Num. xxi. 21). Shortly before tbe time of 
IsraePs arrival he had dlsposMssed the Moab- 
ites of a splendid territory, driving them 
south of tbe natural bulwark of the Arnon 
(xxi. 26-29). When the Israelite host ap- 
pears, he does not hesitate or temporise like 
Balak, but at once gathers his people together 
and attacks them. But tbe battle was his 
last. He and all his host were destroyed, 
and their district from Amon to Jabbok 
became at once tbe possession of the con- 
queror. 

sriiOH, accurately SHEHOK, Pnee THE 
8HIHOU or SHIHOK OP EGYPT, when un- 
qualified. name of the Nile. It is held to 
signify “ the black ” or turbid.” There 
are but three occurrences of Shihor in the 
Bibtc, ond but one of Shihor of Egypt, or 
Rhihor-Misraim. It is spoken of as one of 
he limits of teiritory which was still uncon- 
quered when Joshua was old (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). 
With this passage must be compared that in 
which Shihor-Mixraim occurs. David is re- 
lated to have ** gathered all Israel together 
from Shihor of Egypt even unto the entering 
•f Hamath” (1 Chr. xiii. 5). There is no 
Jther evidence that the Israelites ever spreail 
westward beyond Gaza. The stream may 
berefore be that of tho JF6di*PAreeafu 'riiat 
he stream intended by Shihor unqiialifitd 
’’as a mirigable river is evident from a pas- 
sage in Iiudah, where it is said of Tyre, 
And by great waters, the sowing of Shihor, 
the harvest of the river [is] her revenue” 
'xxUl. 8). Here Shihor is either the same 
as, or compared with, Tedr, generally thought 
to he the Nile, but perhaps the extension of 
the Bed Sea. In Jeremiah tbe Identity of 
Bhibor with the Nile eeeme dietinotty stated 
[U. 1 $). 

BX*LAB, an eminent member of t&e early 
Christian Church, described under tfet hame 
Xi the Acts, hut as SUtanus in Si. )Pnnra 
Epistles. He finA a|»paari as one of the 
leaders of the Ohnteh at Jernaalem (Acts xv. 
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21), hdldinff the office of an inspired teacher 
(xT. 32)« Hia name, derived lArom the Latin 
§ilva, *«wood,’* hetokena him a Helleniatio 
Jew, and he appears to have been a Bonian 
citizen (Acts xvl. 37). He was appointed as 
a delegate to accompany Paul and Barnabas 
on their return to Antioch with the decree of 
the Council of Jerusalem (Acta xv. 22, 82), 
Having aeoompliahcd this mission, he returned 
to Jerusalem (Acta xv. S3), He must, how- 
ever, have immediately revisited Antioch, for 
we And him selected by St. Paul aa the com- 
panion of bis second missionary Journey (Acts 
XV. 40-xvii. 40). Atj^ Beroea ho waa left 
behind with Timothy while St. Paul pro- 
ceeded to Athens (Acts xvil, 14), and we 
hear nothing more of his movements until he 
rejoined the Apostle at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
5], Hia presence at Corinth is several times 
noticed (2 Cor. 1. 19 ; 1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. 
i. 1). Whether he waa the Silvanus who 
conveyed St. Peter’s First Epistle to Asia 
Minor (I Pet. v. 12) la donbtfhl; the pro- 
babilittos aro in favour of the identity. A 
tradition of very slight authority represents 
Silas to have become bishop of Corinth. 

SILK. The only undoubted notice of silk 
in the Bible occurs in Rev, xviii. 1 2, where 
It is mentioned among the treasures of the 
typical Babylon. It is, however, in the 
highest degree probable tUiit the texture 
was known to the Hebrews from the time 
that their commercial relations were ex- 
tended by Solomon. The well-known clas- 
sical name of the substance does not occur in 
the Hebrew language. The Hebrew terms 
which have been supposed to refer to silk 
are meshi and domeehek. The former occurs 
only in Ez. xvi. 10, 13 (A. V. “ silk”). The 
term demeshek occurs in Am. ill. 12 
(A, V. ** Damascus”) and has been supposed 
to refer to silk from the resemblance of the 
word to our ** damask.” It appears, how- 
ever, that ** damask ** is a corruption of di- 
mfiAcso, a term applied by the Arabs to the 
raw material alone. We must, therefore, 
consider the reference to silk aa extremely 
dubious. The value set upon silk by the 
liomans, as implied In Bov. xviii. 12, is 
noticed by Josephus, as well as by classical 
writers. 

BIL'LA. “The house of Millo which 
gocth down to Silla,” was the scone of the 
murder of king Joash (2 K. xii. 20). What 
or where Billa was Is entirely matter of con- 
jecture. Some have suggested the Pool of 
Siloam. 

THE POOL OF, properly “ the 
Pool if AhelaeV' (Keh. ill, 15), [Hiiaaii.] 

lIlLcyAM ls« viU. a ; AMesA, 

Keh. 111. 15} Ailsufiiy JdhttJiL 7| 11^ Slloeia 


is one of the few undisputed localities in the 
topography of Jerusalem ; still retaining its 
old name (with Arabic modlfloation, Sihoin)^ 
while every other pool has lost its Bible- 
designation. This is the more remarkable ae 
it is a mere suburban tank of no great size, 
and for many an age not particularly good or 
plentiful in its waters, though Josephus tells 
us that in his day they were both “ sweet 
and abundant.” A little way below the 
Jewish burying ground, but on the opposite 
side of the valley, where the Kedron turns 
slightly westward, and widens itself consider- 
ably, is the fountain of the Virgin or Um^ed^ 
Derail near the beginning of that saddle- 
shaped projection of the Temple-hill supposed 
to be the Opbel of the Bible, and the Ophlaa 
of Josephus. At the back part of this foun- 
tain a subterraneous passage begins, through 
which the water flows, and through which a 
man may make his way, sometimes walking 
erect, sometimes stooping, sometimes kneel- 
ing, and sometimes crawling, to Siloam. This 
conduit has had tributaries which have form- 
erly sent their waters down flrom the city 
pools or Temple-wells to swell Siloam. It 
enters Siloam at the north-west angle; or 
rather enters a small rock-cut chamber which 
forms the veUibule of Siloam, about five or 
six feet broad. To this you descend by a few 
rude steps, under which the water pours itself 
into the main pool. This pool is oblong; 
about 18 feet broad, and 19 feet deep; but it 
is never filled, the water either passing, 
directly through, or being maintained at a 
depth of three or four feet. The present pool 
is a ruin, with no moss or ivy to make it 
romantic; its sides falling in; its pillars 
broken ; its stair a fragment ; Its walls giving 
way ; the edge of every stone worn round or 
sharp by time ; in somo parts mere dihrU ; 
though around its edges, wild flowers, and, 
among other plants, the caper-tree, grow 
luxuriantly. The grey onimblliig limestone 
of the stone (as well as of the surrounding 
rocks, which are almost verdureless) gives a 
poor and worn-out aspect to this venerable 
relic. The present pool is not the original 
building ; it may be the work of crusaders, 
perhaps even improved by Saladin, whose 
affection for wells and pools led him to care 
for all these things. Yet the /ipot is the 
same. This pool, which we may call the 
eeootidf seems anciently to have povred iiy| 
waters Into a thirds before it proceeded ^ 
water the royal ga^ens. This third Is per- 
haps that which Josephus calls “ Solomon’s 
pool,” and which Nehemiah calls “ the King’s 
pool ” (ii. 14). . The expression ta Isaiah 
(viit. fi), “ waters of Shiloah that go spmy,” . 
to point to the slender rivulet, fiofwing 
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grentlj, though once Tory profhsely, out of 
Siloam into the lower breadth of leycl, where 
the king’s gardens, or royal paradise, stood, 
and which is still the greenest spot a^ut the 
Holy City* Siloam is a sacred spot, even to 
the Moslem ; much more to the Jew* It was 
to Siloam that the Levite was sent with the 
golden pitcher on the “ last and great day of 
the feast ** of Tabernacles ; it was from Siloam 
that he brought the water which was then 
poured oyer the sacrifice, in memory of the 
water from the rock of Rephidim ; and it was 
to this Siloam water that the Lord pointed 
when lie stood in the Temple on that day and 
cried, •• If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.’* The Lord sent the blind 
man to wash, not in, as our yersion has it, 
but at (et«) the pool of Siloam ; for it was the 
clay from his eyes that was to be washed off ; 
and the Evangelist is careful to throw in a 
remark, not for the purpose of telling us that 
Siloam meant an ** aqueduct,” as some think, 
but to giyc higher significance to the miracle. 
** Go wash at Siloam,” was the command ; 
the Eyangelist adds, “ which is by interpre- 
tation, SENT.” (John ix. 7). That ” Sent ” is 
the natural interpretation is evident, not sim- 
ply from the word itself, but from other pas- 
sages where the Hebrew word is used in con- 
nexion with water, as Job iii. 1 0, “ he netideth 
waters upon the fields and p:sek. xxxi. 4, 
** she sent out her little rivers unto all the 
trees of the field.” 

SILO'AM, TOWER IN (Luke xiii. 4). Of 
this we know nothing definitely beyond these 
words of the Lord. In connexion with Ophel, 
there is mention made of ** a tower that lieth 
out ” (Neh. iii. 26) ; and there is no unlikeli- 
hood in connecting this projecting tower with 
the tower in Siloam, while one may be almost 
excused for the conjecture that its projection 
was the cause of its ultimate fall, 

SILVA'NUS. [SiiJis.] 

SILVER. In very early times, silver was 
used for ornaments (Gen. xxiv. 53) and for * 
vessels of various kinds. Images for idol a- ! 
trous worship were made of silver or overlaid 
with it (Ex. XX. 23 : Hos. xiii. 2 ; Jlab. ii. 19 ; 
Bar. vi* 39), and the manufacture of silver 
shrines for Diana was a trade in Ephesus 
(Acts xi±. 24 ). But its chief use was as a 
medium of exchange, and throughout the 
O. T. we flnB ** silver,** used for money, like 
the Fr. argent. Silver was brought to Solo- 
(ftoii from Arabia (2 Chr. ix« 14) and from 
Tarshlah (2 Chr* lx. 21), which supplied the 
markets of Tyro (Es. xxvii. J2). From Tar- 
shisb it came in the form of plates (Jer. x. 
9 ), like those on which the sacred books of 
the Singhalese are written to this day. Spain 
appears to have been the chief source whence 


silver was obtained by the ancients. Possibly 
the hills of Palestine may have afforded some 
supply of this metal. Silver mixed with 
alloy is referred to in Jer. vi. 30, and a finer 
kind, either purer in itself, or more thoroughly 
purified, is mentioned in Prov. viii. 19. 

SILVERLINGS, a word used once only in 
the A. V. (Is. vii. 23), as a translation of the 
Hebrew word elsewhere rendered “ silver ” 
or ** money.” 

SIM'EON, (heard) the second of Jacob’s 
sons by Leah. His birth is recorded in Gen. 
xxix. 33. The first group of Jacob’s children 
consists, besides Simeon, of the three othei 
sons of Leah — Reuben, Levi, Judah. With 
each of these Simeon is mentioned in some 
connexion. ** As Reuben and Simeon arc 
mine,” says Jacob, ** so shall Joseph’s sons 
Ephraim and Manasseh be mine ” (Gen. xlviii. 
5). With Levi, Simeon was associated in the 
massacre of the Shcchcmitcs (xxxiv. 25). 
With Judah the connexion was drawn still 
closer. He and Simeon not only “ went up ” 
together, side by side, in the fore-front of the 
nation, to the conquest of the south of tlie 
Holy Land (Judg. i. 3, 17), but their allot- 
ments lay together in a more special manner 
than those of the other tribes. Resides the 
massacre of Shcchcni, the only personal inci- 
dent related of Simeon is tiie fact of hi6V)eing 
selected by Joseph as the hostage for the aj)- 
pearunce of Benjamin (Gen. xiii. 19, 24, 3d ; 
xliii. 23). The chief families of the tribe are 
mentioned in the lists of Gen. xlvi. (10), in 
which one of them, bearing the name of Shaul 
(Saul), is specified us ** the son of the Ca* 
naanites” — Num. xxvi, (12-14), and 1 Chr. 
iv. (24-43). At the census at Sinai Simeon 
numbered 59,300 fighting men (Num. i. 23/. 
When the second census was taken, at Shitlini, 
the numbers had fallen to 22,200, and it was 
the Aveukest of all the tribes. This was no 
doubt partly due to the recent mortality fol- 
lowing the ifiolatry of Peor, but there must 
have been other causes which have csc:ip<*d 
mention. The connexion between Simeon 
and Levi implied in the Blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 5-7) has bc‘en already adverted 
to. The connexion between Judah and 
Simeon already mentioned seems to have 
begun with the Conquest. Judah and the 
two Joseph-brethren were first served with 
tho lion’s share of the land ; and then, 
the Canaanites having been sufficiently sub- 
dued to allow the Hucred I'cnt to be estu- 
blishcd without risk in the heart of the 
country, tho work of dividing the remainder 
amongst the seven inferior tribes was pro- 
ceeded with (Josh. viii. 1-6). Benjamin had 
the first turn, then Simeon (xix. 1)« By this 
time Judah had discovered that the tract a]- 
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lotted to him was too large (six. 0), and also 
too much exposed on the west and south for 
even his great powers. To Simeon according- 
ly was allotted a district out of the territory 
of his kinsman, on its southern frontier, 
which contained eighteen or nineteen cities, 
with their villages, spread round the venera- 
ble well of Beersheba (Josh. xix. 1-8 ; IChr. 
iv. 28-33). Of these places, with the help of 
Judah, the Simeonites possessed themselves 
(Judg. i. 3, 17) ; and here they were found, 
doubtless by Joab, residing in the reign of 
David (1 Chr. iv. 31). What part Simeon 
took at the time of the division of the king- 
floin we are not told. The only thing which 
can be interpreted into a trace of its having 
taken any part with the northern kingdom 
are the two casual notices of 2 Chr. xv. 9 
and xxxiv. 6, which appear to imply the pre- 
sence of Simeonites there in the reigns of Asa 
and Josiah. On the other hand the definite 
statement of 1 Chr. iv. 41-43 proves that at 
that time there were still some of them remain- 
ing in the original seat of the tribe, and 
actuated by all the warlike lawless spirit of 
their progenitor. Simeon is named by Eae- 
kiel (xlviii. 25), and the author of the Book 
of the Uevelution (vii. 7) in their catalogues 
of the restoration of Israel. — 2. A devout Jew, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, who met the 
parents of our Lord in the Temple, took Him 
in his arms, and gave thanks for what he saw 
and know of Jesus (Luke ii. 25-35). There 
was a Simeon who succeeded his father llillel 
as ])resident of the Sanhedrim about a.d. 13, 
ami whose son Gamaliel was the Pharisee at 
wtiose foot St. Paul was brougHl up (Actsxxii. 
3). It has been coi^ccturcd that he may be 
tin* Simeon of St. Luke. 

SIMEON NIGKH. ActsxiiLl. [Niokr.] 
spMON. 1. Son of Mattathias. [Macca- 
Ks,] — 2. Son of Onias the high-priest, 
wJio't eulogy closes the “praise of famous 
men ” in the Book of E^cclesiasticus (ch. iv.). 

3. “ A governor of the Temple “ in the 
time of Seleucus Phllopator, whose iuforma- 
lion us to the treasures of the Temple led to 
the sacrilegious attack of Hcliodorus (2 Macc. 
ill, 4, &c.). — 4. SrifON THR Brother of 
Jrsus.— The only undoubted notice of this 
Simon occurs in Matt. xili. 55, Mark vi. 3. 
He has been identified by some writers with 
Himon the Canaanito, and still more generally 
with Symeon who became bishop of Jeru- 
salem after the death of James, a.d. 62. The 
former of those opinions rests on no evidence 
whatever, nor is the latter without its difil- 
culties. — 0. Simon the Canaanitk, one of the 
Twelve Apostles (Matt. x« 4 ; Mark Hi. 18), 
otherwise described as Simon Zelotes (Luke 
vi. 15 ; Acts i. IS). The latter term, which 


is peculiar to Luke, is the Greek equivalent 
for the Chaldee term preserved by Matthew 
and Mark. [Canaanxte.] Each of these 
equally points out Simon as belonging to the 
faction of the Zealots, who were conspicuous 
for their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic ritual. 
— 6. Simon of Cyrbnk. — A Hellenistic Jew, 
born at Gyrene on the north coast of Africa, 
who was present at Jerusalem at the time of 
the crucifixion of Jesus, either as an attendant 
at the feast (Acts ii. 10), or as one of the nu- 
merous settlers at Jerusalem from that place 
(Acts vi. 9). Meeting the procession that 
conducted Jesus to Golgotha, as he was return- 
ing from the country, he was pressed into the 
service to bear the cross (Matt, xxvii. 32 ; 
Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26), when Jesus 
himself was unable to bear it any longer 
(comp. John xix. 17). Mark describes him 
as the father of Alexander and Rufus, perhaps 
because this was the Rufus known to the Ro- 
man Christians (Rom. xvi. 13), for whom 
he more especially wrote. — 7. Simon the 
Leper. — A resident at Bethany, distinguished 
as “ the leper.'* It is not improbable that he 
had been miraculously cured by Jesus. In 
his house Mary anointed Jesus preparatory to 
liis death and burial (Matt. xxvi. 6 Ac. ; 
Mark xiv. 3 &c.; John xil. 1 Ac.). — 8. Simon 
Mia us. — A Samaritan living in the Apostolic 
age, distinguished as a sorcerer or “magician,** 
from his practice of magical arts (Acts viii. 
9) . According to ecclesiastical writers he was 
born at Gitton, a village of Samaria, and was 
probably educated at Alexandria in the tenets 
of the Gnostic school. He Is first introduced 
to us as practising magical arts in a city of 
Samaria, perhaps Sychar (Acts viii. 5 ; comp. 
John iv. 5), and with such success, that he 
was pronounced to bo “the power of God 
which is called great** (Acts viii. 10), The 
preaching and miracles of Philip having ex- 
cited his observation, he became one of his 
disciples, and received baptism at his hands. 
Subsequently he witnessed the effect produced 
by the imposition of hands, as practised by the 
apostles Peter and John, and, being desirous 
of acquiring a similar power for himself, he 
offered a sum of money for it. His object 
evidently was to apply the power to the pro- 
secution of magical arts. The motive and the 
means were equally to be reprobated ; and his 
proposition met with a severe denunciation 
from Peter, followed by a petition on the part 
of Simon, the tenor of which bespeaks terror 
but not penitence (Acts viii. 9-24). The 
memory of his peculiar guilt has bMn per« 
petuated In the word simony, as applied to all 
traffic in spiritual offices. Simon's history, 
subsequently to his meeting with Peter, is 
involved in diffloulties. Early dmrob bis- 
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torianfl depict him as the pertinacious foe of the sin-ofTeringr is described in Ler. ir. and 


the Apostle Peter, whose movements he fol- 
lowed for the purpose of seeking encounters, 
in which he was signally defeated* He is 
said to have followed the Apostle to Home. 
His death is associated with this meeting: 
according to Hippolytus, the earliest autho- 
rity on the subject, Simon was buried alive 
nt his own request, in the confident as- 
surance that he would rise again on tho 
third day. According to another account, 
he attempted to fly in proof of his superna- 
tural power ; in answer to the prayers of 
' Peter, he fell and sustained a fracture of his 
thigh and anklebones ; overcome with vexa- 
tion, he committed suicide. — 9. Simon Petkr. 
[Peter.] — ^lO. Simon, a Pharisee, in whose 
house a penitent woman anointed the head 
and feet of Jesus (Luke vii. 40). — 11. Simon 
THE Tanner. — A Christian convert living at 
Joppa, at whose house Peter lodged (Acts lx. 
43). The house was near the soa-sidc (Acts 
R. 6, 32), for the convenience of the water. 
— 19. Simon, the father of Judas Iscariot 
(John Vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26). 

SIM, a city of Egypt, mentioned only by 
Eaekiel (xxx. 15, 16). The name is Hebrew, 
or, at least, Semitic, perhaps signifying **clay.’* 
It is identified in the Vulg. with Pelusium, 
“ the clayey or muddy ” town. Its antiquity 
may perhaps be inferred from the mention of 
** the wilderness of Sin ** in the journeys of the 
Israelites (Ex. xvi. 1 ; Mum. xxxiii. 11). 
Kxekiel speaks of Sin as •* Sin the stronghold 
of Egypt’* (xxx. 15). This place it held from 
that time until the period of the Koinans. 
Herodotus relates that Sennacherib atlvanced 
against Pelusium, and that near Pelusium 
Cambyses defeated Psammenitus. In liko 
manner the decisive battle in which Ochus 
defeated the last native king, Nectanebos, was 
fought near this city. 

SIN, WILDERNESS OF, a tract of the 
wilderness which the Israelites rcacheil after 
leaving the encampment by the Red Sea 
(Num. xxxiii. 11, 12). Their next halting- 
place (Ex. xvi. I, xvii, 1) was Itephidim, pro- 
bably the Wady Feirdn [IIephidim] ; on 
which supposition it would follow that Sin 
must lie l^ tween that wady and the coast of 
|he dulf of Suez, and of course west of Sinai. 
In the wilUeyiess of Sin the manna was first 
gathered, and those who adopt the supposition 
that this was merely the natural product of 
the tarfa bush, find from the abundance of 
that shrub in Wady es Sheikh^ 8.B. of W. 
Qhdrundcl a proof of local identity. 

SIN-OFFERINO. The sin-offering among 
the Jews was the sacrifice, in which the ideas 
of pri^itiatlQn and of atonement tor sin ^ 
most distinctly marked. The ceremonial of. I 


vi. The Trebpass-ofperino is closely con- 
nected with the sin-offering in Leviticus, but 
at the same time clearly distinguished fi'om. 
it, being in some cases offered with it as a 
distinct part of the same sacriflee ; as, for ex- 
ample, in the cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv.). 
The distinction of ceremonial clearly indicates 
a difference in the idea of the two sacrifices. 
The nature of that difference is still a subject 
of great controversy. We find that the sin- 
offerings wore— (A.) REourjiR. (1.) For tho 
tohoU people^ at the New Moon, Passover, 
Pentecost, Feast of Trumpets, and Feast of 
Tabernacles (Num. xxviif. 15-xxix. 88) : be- 
sides tho solemn offering of tho two goats on 
the Great Day of Atonement (Lev, xvi.). 
(2.) For the Prieota and Levites at their con- 
secration (£x. xxix. 10-14, 36) ; besides the 
yearly sin-offering (a bullock) for the high- 
priest on the Great Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi.). (B.) Special. (1.) For any sin of 
** iynoraftoe** (Lev. iv.). (2.) For refusal to 

bear soilness {IjOv, V, 1), (3.) For ceremonial 

deJilemeniooX. wilfully contracted (Lev. v. 2, 3, 
xil. 6-8, xiv. 19, 31, xv. 15, 30 ; Num. vi. 6- 
11, 16). (4.) For the breach^ of a\rash oath 

(Lev. V. 4). The trespass-oSSbrings, on the 
other hand, were always special, 'as — (1.) 
For sacrilege ** in ignorance ” (I.ev. v. 15, 16). 
(2.) For ignorant transgression (v. 17-19). 
(8.) For frauds suppression of the truths or 
perjury (vi. 1-6). (4.) For rape of a be- 
trothed slave xix. 20, 21). (5.) At the 

purification of the leper (Lev. xiv. 12), and 
the polluted If mznrite (Num. vl. 12), offered 
with tho sin-offering. From this enumeration 
it will be clear that the two classes of eacri- 
flees, although distinct, touch closely upon 
each other. Josephus declares that the sin- 
offering is presented by those “ who fall into 
sin in ignorance,** an (I the trespass-offering 
by •• one who has sinned and Is conscious of 
his sin, but has no one to convict him there- 
of.** Without attempting to decide so diffi- 
cult and so controverted a question, we may 
draw the following conclusions First, that 
the sin-offering was far the more solemn and 
comprehensive of tho two sacrifices. Second- 
ly, that the sin-offering looked more to the 
guilt of ih€ sin done. Irrespective of its con- 
sequences, while the trespass-offering looked 
to the evil consequences of sin, cithev against 
the service of God, or against man, and to the 
duty of atonement, ae far as atonement was 
possible. Thirdly, that in the sin^ffering 
especially we find symbolized the aeknow- 
Icdgn^ent of sinfiiliieM .as inherent in man, 
and of the need of OKpiaiioa by saerffice to 
renew the broken eoirenant between man and 
God. 
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Sl'NA, MOUNT, the Greek form of the 
wcll-kuown name Sinai (Acta vii. 30, 38). 

Sl'NAI. Nearly in the centre of the penin- 
sula ivfaich stretches beti^ccn the horns of 
^hc Red Sea lies a wedge of granite, grUnstein, 
and porphyry rocks. These mountains may 
be divided into two great masses — that of 
Jebel SerbeUt (0709 feet high) in the north- 
west al 30 ve Vf’atZy h'cirdn and the central 
group, roughly denoted by the general name 
of Sinai* This group rises abruptly Ironi the 
Wady e&^Sheykh at its north first to the 

cliffs of tlie lias Silfsd/eh, liehind which 
towers the pinnacle of Jebel Musa (the Mount 
of Moses) and further back to the right of It 
the summit of Jelttl Katerin {^Mount St. Ca- 
iherint^ 8705 feet), all being backed up and 
overtopped by Vm, Shaumer (the mother of 
fennel, 9300 feet), which is the highest point 
of the whole peninsula. Hefore considering 
the claims of the iinlividual mountains to 
Scriptural notice, there occurs a quC'Ntion 
regarding the relation of the names lloreb 
arwl Sinai. The latter name first occurs as 
that of the limit on the farther side from 
Fgyid of the wilderm'ss of Sin (Kx. xvi. 1), 
and again (xix. 1, 2) as tlic “ wilderness or 
<le-ert of Sinai, liefore Mount Sinai is 
actually sp<jkeM of, as in ver. li S4M.ni after j 
we find it. Jhit the name ** lloreb is, in 
the case of the rebuke of the ]>oople by (»<»d 
for their sin in making the'g)ld.*n calf, re- 
introduced into the Sinaitic narrative (xxxiii. 
6), having been previously iu'»st recently used 
in the story of the murmuring at Kcphuliiu 
(xvii. 61, atni earlier <is tlie^ name of tin* [ 
scene of the ap[*carance td God in the I 
burning bush” (iii. 1). lloreb, strictly 1 
taken, may probably be a dry plain, valley, 
or ImmI of a wady near the mountain ; and 
y<'l. Mount lloreb, on the “ va^'t green jdaiii ” | 
of which was <ioui>tlc8.s excellent pasture, may j 
mean the mountain a lowed In reference 
thereto, or its side atnitting theretin, Ilul 
beyoiitl the question of the relation AS'hich 
tiie e names naturally bear, there remains 
that of site. Sinai Is clearly a summit dis- 
tinctly marked. W Jiere arc we to look for it? 
There are three, principal views In answer to 
this qiioslion ; -1. That Serbdl is Sinai, s<.me 
30 miles distant westward from the Jebel 
Musa, hut close to tli? Wady Feirdn, which 
is thus identified with Kephidim. The ear- 
lieat traditions are in its favmJc. But there 
are two main ohiectionB to this: — (1.) It is 
clear, from Ex. xix. 2 (comp. xvii. l), that 
the interval between Uephldim and Sinai was 
that of a regnlar stage of the. march. (2.) 

' There la no plain or wady of any eufllclent 
eize near SerMl to ofl^r caxnplng-groiitid to 
fki large a hoiti or perhaps the tenth part of 


them. — 11. That Jebel Musa is Sinai, and 
that the Wady es Sebayeh, which its S.E. or 
highest summit overhangs, is the spot where 
the people camped before the mount ; but the 
second objection to Serbdl applies almeet in 
equal force to this — the want of ^ace below. 
— 111. "Jhat the motiern Horeb of the monks 
— A'iz. the N.W. and lower face of the Jebel 
Musa, crowned with a range of magnificcDt 
cliffs, the highest point called Roe SSfs^^, 
as ovcrlof>kiug the plain er Rahah, is the 
scene of the giving of the l.«aw, and that 
peak the mountain into which Moses ascended. 
But the A%’bole of Jebel Musa is, compared 
with the adjacent mountains, inslgpiflcant. 
Tile <oijjunction of mountain with plain is 
tlie greatest feature of this site ; in choosing 
it, we lo^c inefthc mountain, as compared with 
Serbdl, but wc gain iu the plain, of which 
Serbdl has nothing. It may be added that, 
supposing Wady Tayibeh to haA'e been the 
encampment “by the sea,” as Btate<i in Num. 
xxxiii. 10, three routes opened there before 
the Israelites : the most southerly one down 
the plain el Kda to Tur ; the most northerly 
by the Sarbut el Khadem ; and the middle 
one by Wady Feirdn, by which they would 
pass the f(»ot of Serbdl, which therefore in 
this, ta-'^e alone could possibly bo Sinai. The 
middle route afi>rcsaid from W, Tayibeh 
reaches the W. Feirdn through what is called 
the W. Mokaiteb, or “written valley,” from 
the in8cri]>tionB on the nx’ks w'bich line it, 
generally considered to have been the work 
of Clirihtian hands, but whether those of a 
Uhrlstiaii people Iwalised there ut an nnkiiown 
perbjil, as Lei)sius thinks, or of passing pil- 
grims, a.s ivS tlie more general opinlou. Is likely 
to continue doubtful. 

SIN'IM, a people noti(‘ed in Is. xllx. 12, 
as living at the extremity of the known 
Avorhl. I'hey may be idcntifieii with the 
I'lassical Smae, the inhabitants of the southern 
part of t^hina. 

SJ'NITE, a trilH! of Cauaanites (Gen. x. 
17 ; 1 Clir. i. 15), whose iKwition is to be 
sought for ill the northern part of the Lebanon 
district. 

SI 'ON, MOUNT. 1. One of the various 
names of Mount Hermon (Deut. iv. 48 only). 
— 2. The Greek form of the Hebrew name* 
Zion, the famous Mount of th§ Temple (1 
Macc. Iv. 37, 60, v. 64. vi. 48, 62, vil. 33, 
X. 11, xiv. 27 ; Heb. xil. 22 ; Rev. xiv. 1), 
[JKRlTftAl.RM.] 

SI'KACH, the father of Jesus (Joshua), the 
wrlter.of the Hebrew original of the" Book of 
Ecclesiastictis. 

Sl'RAH, THE WELL OF, firom which 
Abner was recalled by Joab to bis death at 
Hebroxi (2 Sam. iii; 26 only). It was ap* 
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parently on the northern road Hebron. 
There ie a spring and reserToir on the west- 
ern side of the ancient northern road, about 
one mile out of Hebron, which is called Ain 
Sara^ 

SIR'ION, one of the Tarious names of 
Mount Ilermon (Deut. iii. 9 ; Ps. xxix. 6) is 
remarkable. 

SIS'BRA, captain of the army of Jabin 
king of Canaan who reigned in Hazor. He 
himself resided in Ilaroshrth of the Gentiles. 
The particulars of the rout of Megiddo and 
of Siscra's flight and death are drawn out 
under the heads of Barak, Drbo&au, Jael, 
Kishon. 

SIT'bj AH, the second of the two wells dug 
by Isaac in the valley of Gerar, the posses- 
sion of which the herdmen of the valley dis- 
puted with him (Gen. xxvi. 21). 

SIVAK. [Month.] 

SLAVE. The institution of slavery was 
recognised, though not established, by the 
Mosaic Law with a view to mitigate its hard- 
ship and to secure to every man his ordinary 
rights.— I. JJehrtw Slaves* 1. The circum* 
stances under which a Hebrew might be 
reduced to servitude were — (1) poverty; (2) 
the commission of theft ; and (3) the exer- 
cise of paternal authority. In the hrst case, 
a man who had mortgaged his property, and 
was unable to support his family, might sell 
himself to another Hebrew, with a view both 
to obtain maintenance, and perchance a sur- 
plus anfficient to redeem his property (Lev. 
XXV. 25, 39). (2) The Commission of theft 

rendered a person liable to servitude, when- 
ever restitution could not be made on the 
scale prescribed by the Law (Ex. xxii. 1, 3), 
The thief was bound to work out the value of 
his restitution money in the service of him 
on whom the theft had been committed. (3) 
The exercise of paternal authority was limited 
to the sale of a daughter of tender age to be 
a maidservant, with the ulterior view of her 
becoming the concubine of the purchaser 
(Ex. xxi. 7). 8. The servitude of a Hebrew 

might be terminated in three ways ; — ( 1 ) by 
the satisfaction or the remission of all claims 
against him ; (2) by the recurrence of the 
year of Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 40) ; and (3) the 
expiration of six years from the time that his 
servitude commenced (Ex. xxi. 2 ; Deut. xv. 
12). (4) Td the above modes of obtaining 

liberty the Rabbiuista added as a fourth, the 
death of the master without leaving a son, 
there being no power of claiming the slave 
on the part of any heir except a son. If a 
servant did not desire to avail himself of the 
opportunity of leaving his service, he was to 
signify his intention in a formal manner i 
before the Judges (or more exactly of the ! 


place of judgment)^ and then the master was 
to take him to the door-post, and to bore hie 
ear through with an awl (Ex. xxi. 6), driving 
the awl into or ** unto the door,’* as stated 
in Dcut. XV. 17, and thus fixing the servant^ 
to it. A servant who had submitted to this 
operation remained, according to the words 
of the Law, a servant ** for ever ” (Ex. xxi. 
6). These words are, however, interpreted 
by Josephus and by the Rabbinists as mean- 
ing until the year of Jubilee. 3. The condi- 
tion of a Hebrew servant was by no means 
intolerable. His master was admonished lo 
treat him, not ** as a bondservant, but as an 
hired servant and as a sojourner,” and, again, 
‘*not to rule over him with rigour” (lev. 
xxv. 39, 40, 43), At the termination of his 
servitude the master was enjoined not to 
“ let him go away empty,” but to remunerate 
him liberally out of his flock, his floor, and 
his winepress (Dcut. xv. 13, 14). In the 
event of a Hebrew becoming the servant of a 
stranger,” meaning a non-Hebrew, the ser- 
vitude could be terminated only in two ways, 
viz. by the arrival of the year of Jubilee, or 
by the repayment to the master of the pur- 
chase-money paid for the servant, after de- 
ducting a sum for the value of his services 
proportioned to the length of his servitiKlc 
(Lev, xxv. 47-55). A Hebrew woman might 
enter into voluntary servitude on the 8c<ue 
of poverty, aiia in this case she w'as entitled 
to her freedom after six years’ service, to- 
gether with her usual gratuity at leaving, 
just as in the case of a man (Dout. xv. 12, 
13). Thus fty we have seen little that is 
objectionable in the condition of Hebrew ser- 
vants. In respect to marriage there were 
some peculiarities which, to our ideas, wouhi 
be regarded as hardships. A master might, 
for instance, give a wife to allehrcw borvunt 
for the time of his servitude, the wife being 
in this case, it must be remarked, not only a 
slave, but a non- Hebrew. Should he leave 
when his term had expired, his wife and 
children would remain the ab'^olutc property 
of the master (Ex. xxi. 4, 5). Again, a 
father might sell his young daughter lo a 
Hebrew, with a view either of marrying her 
himself, or of giving her to bis son {K\. 
xxi. 7-9). It diminishes the apparent harsh- 
ness of this proceeding if we look on the 
purcliasc-moncy as in the light of a dow i y 
given, as was not unusual, to the parciiU 
of the bride; still more, If we accept the 
Rabbinical view that the consent of the maul 
was required before the marriage could take 
dace. The position of a maiden thus sold 
»y her father was subject to the following 
egulationa (1) She could not *’gD out as 
the men servants do,” Lv* she could uot leave 
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mi the terminatioii of six years, or in the year 
of Jubilee, if her master was willing to fulfil 
the object for which he had purchased her. 

(2) Should he not wish to marry her, he should 
call upon her friends to procure her release 
by the repayment of the purchase-money. 

(3) If he betrothed her to his son, he was 

bound to make such proyision for her as be 
would for one of his own daughters. (4) 1: 
either he or his son, having married her, 
took a second wife, it should not bo to the 
prejudice of the first. (6) If neither of the 
three first specified alternatives took place, 
the maid was entitled to immediate and gra- 
tuitous liberty (Ex. xxi. 7-11). The custom 
of reducing llebrews to servitude appears to 
have fallen into disuse subsequently to the 
Ihibylonish captivity. Vast numbers of He- 
brews were reduced to slavery as war-captives 
at differont periods by the Phoenicians (Joel 
iit. €), the Philistines (Joel iii. 6 ; Am. i. 6), 
the Syrians (1 Mace. iii. 41 ; 2 Macc. viii. 
1 L), the £g3rptian8 (Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § 
and, above all, by the Homans (Joseph. B. J, 
vi. 9, §3). — II. Non-Hehrew Slaves. — 1. The 
majority of Non-Hebrew slaves were war* 
captives, either of the Canaiinitcs who had 
survived the general extermination of their 
race under Joshua, or such as were conquered 
from the other surrounding nations (Num. 
xxxi. 26 ff.). Pesidcs these, many were 
obtained by purchase from foreign slavc- 
(leitlers (Lev. xxv. 44, 45) ; and others may 
have been resident foreigners who were re- 
duced to this state either by poverty or crime. 
I'he children of slaves remained slaves, being 
the class described as “ born iiJ the house ” 
(<Jen. xiv. 14, xvii. 12; Eccl, ii. 7), and 
hence the number wa.s likely to increase as 
lime neiit tm. The average value of a slave 
appears to have been thirty shekels (Ex. xxi. 
32). 2. That the slave might be manu- 

mitted, appears from Ex. xxi. 20, 27 ; Lev. 
xix. 20. 3. The slave is described as the 

** possession” of bis master, apparently with 
a special reference to the power which the 
latter had of disposing of him to his heirs as 
he would any other article of personal pro- 
perty (Lev. xxv. 4r), 46); the slave is also 
de>?(Tibed as his maf-ter’s “u-oney ” (Ex, xxi. 
21), t. e. iiA reprosentinv a certain money 
value. Such expressions show that ho was 
regarded very much in the light of a chattel. 
But on the other hand provision was made 
for the })rotection of his person tL.ev. xxiv. 
17, 22; Ex. xxi. 20). A minor personal 
Injury, sueh as the loss of an eye or a tooth, 
was to be recompensed by giving the servant 
his liberty (Kx. xxi. 26, 27). The position 
of the slave in regard to religious privileges 
was favourable, tie was to be circumcised 


(Gen. xvii. 12), and hence was entitled to 
partake of the Paschal sacrifice (Ex. xii. 44), 
as well as of the other religious festivals 
(Deut. xii. 12, 18, xvi. 11, 14). The occu- 
pations of slaves were of a menial character, 
as implied in Lev. xxv. 39, consisting partly 
in the work of the house, and *partly in per- 
sonal attendance on the master. 

SLIME, translated bitumen in the Vulgate. 
The three instances in which it is mentioned 
in the O. T. are illustrated by travellers and 
historians. It is first spoken of as used for 
cement by the builders in the plain of Shinar, 
or Babylonia (Gen. xi. 3). The bitumen 
pits in the vale of Siddim are mentioned in 
the ancient fragment of Canaanitish history 
(Gen. xiv. 10) ; and the ark of papyrus in 
which Moses was placed was made impervious 
to water by a coating of bitumen and pitch 
(Ex. ii. 3). Herodotus (i. 179) tells us of 
the bitumen found at Is, a town of Babylonia, 
eight days* journey from Babylon. The town 
of Is, mentioned by Herodotus, is the modern 
2/it or JSTeet, on the west or right bank of the 
Euphrates, and four days* journey from 
Bagdad. The principal bitumen pit at Hcct 
has two sources, and is divided by a wall 
in the centre, on one side of which bitu- 
men bubbles up, and on the other the oil of 
naphttia. 

SLING. [Arms, p. 45.] 

SMITH. [Handicraft.] 

SMYR'NA, the city to which allusion is 
made in Revelation ii. 8-11, was founded by 
Alexander the Great, and was situated twenty 
stades from the city of the same name, which 
after a long series of wats with the Lydians 
had been finally taken and sacked by Haly- 
attes. 

SNAIL. 1. The Hebrew word sAablul 
occurs only in Ps. Iviii. 8. The rendering 
of the A. V. is probably correct. The term 
would denote either a Limax or a Helix^ 
which arc particularly noticeable for the 
slimy track they leave behind them. 2. The 
lebrew word Chomet occurs only as the 
name of some unclean animal in Lev. xi. 
30. Perhaps some kind of lizard may be 
ntended. 

SNOW. The historical books of the Bible 
!ontain only two notices of snow actually fall- 
ing (2 Sam. xxiii. 20 ; 1 Macc. xiii. 22), but 
.he allusions in the poetical books are so 
numerous that there can be no doubt as to 
.ts being an ordinary occurrence.in the winter 
months (Ps. cxlvii. 16, cxlviii. 8). The snow 
lies deep In the ravines of the highest ridge 
of Lebanon until the summer is far advanced, 
md indeed never wholly disappears; the 
summit of Hermon also perpetually glistens 
with frozen snow. From these sources pro- 
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hMy the Jews obtained their eopplieB of ice 
for the purpose of cooling their beverages in 
summer (Prov. xxy, 18). The liability to 
snow must of course vary considerably in a 
country of such varying altitude as Palestine. 
At Jerusalem snow often falls to the depth of 
a foot or more in January and February, but 
it seldom lies. At Nazareth it falls more 
frequently and deeply, and it has been ob- 
served to fall even in the maritime plain of 
Joppa and about Carmel. 

80. ‘*_So king of Egypt” is once men- 

tioned in the Bible. Hoshea, the last king 
of Israel, evidently intending to become the 
vassal of Egypt, sent messengers to him and 
made no present, as had been the yearly 
custom, to the king of Assyria (2 K. xvii. 4). 
So has been identified by different writers 
with the first and second kings of the Ethi- 
opian XXVth dynasty, called by Manetho, 
Sabakdn (Shebek), and Sebichds (Shebetek). 

SOAP. The Hebrew term hgrtth is a 
general term for any substance of cleansing 
qualities. As, however, it appears in Jer. 
li. 22, in contradistinction to nether ^ which 
undoubtedly means natron,” or mineral 
alkali, it is fair to infer that hoHth refers to 
vegetable alkali, or some kind of potash, 
which forms one of the usual ingredients in 
our soap. Numerous plants, capable of 
yielding alkalies, exist in Palestine and the 
surrounding countries ; we may notice one 
named Mttbeibeh (the sahola kali of botanists) 
found near the Dead Sea, the ashes of which 
are called el^Kuli from their strong alkaline 
properties. 

SO'COH. The name of two towns in the 
tribe of Judah. 1. In the district of the 
Shefelah (Josh. xv. 85 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 1 ; 
2 Chr. xi. 7, xxviii. 18). In the time of 
Eusebius it bore the name of Socchoth, and 
lay between 8 and 9 Koman miles from Kleu- 
theropolis, on the road to Jerusalem. It 
may be identified with esh-Shuweikeh in the 
western part of the mountains of Judah. 
From this village probably came ” Antigonus 
of Soco,” who lived about the commencement 
of the 8rd century b.o. — 2. Also a town of 
Judah, but in the mountain district (Josh. 
XV. 48). It has been discovered about 10 
miles 8.W. of Hebron ; bearing, like the 
other Socoh, the name of eeh^Shuweikeh, 

SOD'OM^ one of the most ancient cities of 
Syria. It is commonly mentioned in con- 
nexion with Qomorrah, but also with Admah 
and Zeboim, and on one occasion (Gen. xiv.) 
with Bela or Zoar. Sodom was evidently 
the chief town in the settlement. The four 
are first named In the ethnological records of 
Gen. X. 19, as belonging to tbe Ganaanites. 
The next mention of the name of Sodom 


(Gen. xiii. 10-18) gives more oertain lndioa« 
tion of the position of the city. Abram and 
Lot are standing together Mween Bethel 
and Ai (ver. 3), taking a survey of the land 
around and below them. Eastward of them, 
and absolutely at their feet, lay the ** circle 
of Jordan.” The whole circle was one great 
oasis — “a garden of Jehovah” (ver. 10). 
In the midst of the garden the four cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim ap- 
pear to have been situated. It is necessary 
to notice how absolutely the cities are identi- 
fied with the district. In the subsequent 
account of their destruction (Gen. xix.), the 
topographical terms are employed with all 
the precision which is characteristic of such 
early times. The mention of the Jordan is 
conclusive as to the situation of the district, 
for the Jordan ceases where it enters the 
Dead Sea, and can have no existence south 
of that point. The catastrophe by which 
they were destroyed is described in Gen. 
xix. as a shower of brimstone and fire from 
Jehovah. However we may interpret the 
words of the earliest narnilive one thing is 
certain, that the lake was not one of the 
agents in the catastrophe. Nor is it iin plied 
in any of the later passages in which the 
destruction of the cities is referred tp through- 
out the Scriptures. Quite the contrary. 
Those passages always speak of the district 
on which the cities once stood, not ns sub- 
merged, but, as still visible, though desolate 
and uninhabitable. In agreement with this 
is the statement of Josephus, and the ac- 
counts of heathen writers, as Strabo and 
Tacitus; whf/, however vague their state- 
ments, arc evidently under the belief that 
the district Avas not under water, and that 
the remains of the towns were still to be 
seen. From all these passages, though mucli 
is obscure, two things seem dear. 1, 'J'hat 
Sodom and the rest of the cities of the plain 
of Jordan stood on the north of tho Dead 
Sea. 2. That neither the cities nor the 
district were submerged by tbe lake, but 
that the cities were overthrown and the land 
sptnlcd, and that it may still be seen in its 
desolate condition. When, however, wc turn 
to more modern views, we discover a re- 
markable^ variance from these conclusions. 
1. The opinion long current, that the five 
cities were submerg^ in the lake, and that 
their remains — walls, columns, and capitals 
— might be still discerned below the Water, 
hardly needs refuution after the iShstinel 
statement and the constant imifilcatifin of 
Scripture. But— 2. A more eerWa de- 

parture from the terms of the anelmlt history 
is exhibited in the prevalent opinicia that tlm 
fifties stood at the sooth end of\,|lie 
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This appears to have been the belief of Jose- 
phus and Jerome. It seems to haye been 
universally held by the mediaeTol historians 
and pilgrims^ and it is adopted by modem 
topographers, probably ivithout exception. 
There are several grounds for this belief; 
but the main point on 'which Dr. Robinson 
rests his argument is the situation of Zoar. 
(a.) “ Lot,” says he, ” fled to Zoar, which 
was near to Sodom ; and Zoar lay almost at 
the southern end of the present sea, probably 
in the mouth of JFady Kerak,*^ (d.) An- 
other consideration in favour of placing the 
cities at the southern end of the lake is the 
existence of similar names in that direction, 
(c.) A third argument, and perhaps the 
weightiest of the three, is the existence of 
the salt mountain at the south of the lake, 
and its tendency to split off in columnar 
masses, presenting a rude resemblance to the 
human form. But it is by no means certain 
that salt docs not exist at other spots round 
the lake. It thus appears that on the situa- 
tion of Sodom no satisfactory conclusion can 
at present be come to. the one band the 
narrative of Genesis seems to state positively 
that it lay at the nm-ihern end of the Dead 
Sea. On the other hand the long-continued 
tradition and the names of existing spots 
seem to pronounce with almost equal posi- 
tivencs.s that it was at Its eoxUhet'n end,— 
Uf the catasti'ophe M hich destroyed the city 
and the district of Sodom we can hardly hope 
over to form a satisfactory conception. Some 
oatastrophe there undoubtedly was. But 
what secondary agencies, besides fire, were 
employed in the accginplis^iuent of the 
punishment cannot be safely determined in 
the uhuost total absence of exact scientific 
de.^icriptioii of the natural features of the 
ground round the lake. It was formerly 
sijpjH>8ed that tJie overthrow of Sodom 'was 
caused by the convulsion which formed 
the Dead Hea. But the changes which 
occurred when the limestone strata of 
Byria were split by that vast fissure which 
forms the Jordan Valley and the basin of 
the 8alt Tiake, must not only have taken 
place .at a time long anterior to the period 
of Abraham, but must have been of such a 
nature and on such a scale as to destroy all 
animal life far and near* But in fact the 
narrative of Gen. xix. neither states nor 
implies that any convulsion of the earth i 
ooeiolred. If it were possible to speculate 
on materials at once so slender and so ob- , 
scare as are famished by that narrative, it 
would be more consistent to suppose that the 
^actual agent in the ignition and destruction 
of the cities .had been of the nature of a 
tremend^ thunderstorm accompanied by a 
D. B, 


discharge of meteoric stones. The name 
Sodom has been interpreted to mean ** lMim« 
ing.” The miserable fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is held up as a warning in numer- 
ous passages of the Old and New Testaments 
(2 Pet. il. 6 ; Jude 4-7 ; Mark vi. 11). 

SOiyOMiras. This word does not denote 
the inhabitants of Sodom ; but it is em- 
ployed in the A. Y. of the Old Testament for 
those who practised as a religious rite the 
abominable and unnatural vice from which 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah have 
derived their lasting infamy. It occurs in 
Deut. xxiii. 17 ; 1 K. xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 
46 ; 2 K. xxiii. 7 ; and Job xxxvi. 14 
(margin). The Hebrew word Kadesh is said 
to be derived from a root kadash^ which 
(strange as it may appear) means “pure,” 
and thence ” holy.” This dreadful ” conse- 
cration,” or rather desecration, was spread 
in different forms over Phoenicia, Syria, 
Phrygia, Assyria, Babylonia. 

SOL'OMON. I. Harly lAfe and Aceeeewn, 
— He was the child of David’s old age, the 
last-born of all his sons (1 Chr. iii. 5). The 
feelings of the king and of his prophet-guide 
expressed thcmscLvcs in the names with 
which they welcomed his birth. The yearn- 
ings of the ** man of war ” now led him to 
give* to tho new-born infant the name of 
Solomon (ShSldmdh the peaceful one). 
Nathan, with a marked reference to tho 
meaning of the king’s own name (David = the 
darling^ the heicced ons), calls the infant 
Jedidiah (Jedid-yah), that is the ” darling of 
the Lord” (2 Sam. xii. 24, 25). He was 
placed under the care of Nathan from his 
earliest infancy. At first, apparently, there 
was no distinct purpose to make him his 
heir. Absalom is still the king’s favourite 
son (2 Sam. xiii. 37, xviil. 33) — ^is looked 
on by tho people as the destined successor 
(2 Sam. xiv. 13, xv. 1-6). The death of 
Absalom, when Solomon was about fen years 
old, left the place vacant, and David pledged 
his wot 4 in secret to Bathsheba that ho, and 
no other, should be the heir (1 K. i. 13). 
— ^The feebleness of David’s old age led to 
an attempt whioh might have deprived 
Solomon of the throne his father • destined 
for him. Adonijah, next in order of birth 
to Absalom, like Absalom ”was a goodly 
man ” (1 K. i. 6), in full maturity of years, 
backed by the oldest of the king’s friends and 
counsellors. Following in the steps of Ab- 
salom, he assumed the kingly state of a 
chariot and bodyguard. At last a time 
was chosen for* openly proclaiming him a« 
king. A solemn feast at En-boosi. was to 
inaugurate the new reign. It was necessary 
for those whose Interests were endangered 
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to take prompt meeauree. Bathaheba and 
Nathan took counsel together. The king 
iras reminded of his oath. Solomon went 
down to Gihon, and was proclaimed and 
Knointcd king. The shouts of his followers 
fell on the startled cars of the guests at 
Adonijah’s banquet. One by one they rose 
and departed. The plot had failed. A few 
months more, and Solomon found himself, 
by his father’s death, the sole occupant of 
the throne. The position to which he suc- 
ceeded was unique. Never before, and never 
after, did the kingdom of Israel take its 
place among the great monarchies of the 
East. Large treasures accumulated through 
many years were at his disposal. — Of Solo- 
mon’s personal appearance we have no direct 
description, as we have of the earlier kings. 
There are, however, materials for filling up 
the gap. Whatever higher mystic meaning 
may be latent in Ps. xlv., or the Song of 
Songs, we are all but compelled to think of 
them as having had, at least, a historical 
starting-point. They tell us of one who was, 
in the eyes of the men of his own time, 
“ fairer than the children of men,” the face 
“ bright and ruddy ” as his father’s (Cant. 
V. 10 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 42), bushy locks, dark 
as the raven’s wing, yet not without a 
golden glow, the eyes soft as ** the eyes of 
doves,” the “ countenance as Lebanon, excel- 
lent as the cedars,” ** the chiefest among ten 
thousand, the altogether lovely” (Cant, v. 
0-16). Add to this all gifts of a noble, far- 
reaching intellect, large and rearJy sym- 
pathies, a playful and genial humour, the 
lips “full of grace,” the soul “ anointed ” 
as “with the oil of gladness” (l*s, xlv.), 
and we may form some notion of what the 
king was like in that dawn of his gclden 
prime. — The narrative of the earliest facts in 
the history of the new reign, as told in 1 K. 
*i., is not a little perplexing. Batbshcha, 
who had before stirred up David against 
Adonijah, now appears as interceding for 
him, begging that Abishag the Shunarnite, 
the virgin concubine of .David, might be 
given him as a wife. Solomon, who till then 
had professed the profoundest revercTicc for 
his mother, suddenly flashes into fiercest 
wrath at this. The petition is treated as 
part of a conspiracy in which .loab aT\rl 
Abiathar ar^i sharers. Adonijah is put to 
death at once. Joab is slain even within 
the precincts of the Tabernacle, to which he 
had fled as an asylum. Abiathar is deposed, 
and exiled, sent to a life of poverty and 
shame (1 K. ii. 31-36), and the high-priest- 
hood transferred to another family. [Zadok.] 
— IT. Meign, All the data for a continuous his- 
tory that we have of Solomon’s reign are — | 


(a.) The diiraUoii of tbt tolfii, 40 fom K 
xi. 42) b:c. 10U.9TA. (0.) Tlio 

ment of the Temple In tbe4Ui, ite eompletion in 
the 21th yenr of hU reign (l K, tL 1, Sf, 88), 
(e.) The commencement of his own palace in 
the 7 th, its completion in the 20th year (IK. 
vii. 1 ; 2 Cbr. viii. 1). (d.) The conquest 

of Ilamath-Zobah, and the consequent foun- 
dation of cities in the region North of Pales- 
tine after the 20th year (2 Chr. viii. 1-6). 
With materials so scanty as these, it will be 
better to group the chief facts in an order 
which will best enable us to appreciate their 
significance. — III. Foreign Policy* — 1. Egypt. 
The first act of the foreign policy of the new 
reign must have been to most Israelites a 
very startling one. lie made affinity with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, by marrying hia 
daughter (1 K. iii. 11. The immediate ' 
results were probably favourable enough. 
The new queen brought with her as a 
dowry the frontier-city of Gczer, against 
which, as threatening the tranquillity of 
Israel, and as still possessed by a remnant 
of the old Canaanites, Pharaoh had led his 
armies. She was received with all honour. 

A separate and stately palnce was built for 
her, before long, out-iidc the city of David 
(2 Chr. viii. 11). Tlie ultimate tssuc of the 
alliance showed that it was hollow and im- 
politic. There may have been a revolution 
in Egypt, There was at any rate a change 
of policy. There w’aa planticd the scheme 
Mrhich first led to the rebellion of UiO Ten 
Tribes, and then to the attack of Shishak on 
the weakened and dismantled kingdom of tlic 
son of Solom\(n, 2. 'Pjrc, The alli;inee 
with the Phoenician king rested on a honie- 
wluit different footing. It had been part of 
David’s policy from the beginning of hi« 
reign. Hiram had been “ ever a lover of 
David.” As soon as he Iiearci of SoUmiun’s 
accession he sent ambassadorH to salute him. 

A correspondence passed betwetn the two 
kings, which ended in a treaty of commerce. 
The opening of Joppa as a port created a new 
coasting-trade, and the materials from Tyre 
were conveyed to it on floats, and thence to 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. ii. 16). In return for 
these exports, the Phoenicians were only too 
glad to receive the corn and oil of SoJojnon’N 
territory. The results of the alliance did not 
end here. Now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of Israel, they entered on a c^^reer as a 
commercial pcojde. They joined the Phoe- 
nicians in their Mediterranean voyages to the 
coasts of Spain. Solomon’s possession of the 
Edomite coast enabled him to open to his ally 
a new world of commerce. The ports of 
Elath and Ezion-geber were filled with ships 
of Tarshish, merchant-ships, tnaiined chiefly 
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by Phoenicians, but built at Solomon’s ex- 
pense, which sailed down the Aelanitic Gulf of 
the Red Sea, on to the Indian Ocean, to lands 
srhich had before been hardly known eTcn 
by name. 3, These were the two most im- 
portant alliances. The absence of any refer* 
ence to Babylon and Assyria, and the fact 
that the Euphrates was recognised as the 
boundary of Solomon’s kingdom (2 Chr. ix 
26), suggest the inference that the Meso- 
potamian monarchies were at this time com- 
paratively feeble. Other ncigb bouring nations 
were content to pay annual tribute in the 
form of gifts (2 Chr. ix. 42). 4. The sur- 

vey of the influence exercised by Solomon on 
surrounding nations would be incomplete if 
we were to pass over that which was more 
directly personal — the fame of his glory and 
his wisdom. Wherever the ships of Tarshish 
went, they carried with them the report, 
losing nothing in its passage, of what their 
crews had seen and heard. The journey of 
the queen of Sheba, though from its circum- 
stances the most conspicuous, did not stand 
alone. She had heard of the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and connected with it “ the name of 
Jehovah” (1 K. x. I). She came with hard 
questions to test that wisdom, and the words 
just quoted may throw light upon their 
nature. The historians of Israel delighted 
to dwell on her confession that the reality 
surpassed the fame, ” the one-half of the 
greatness of tliy -wisdom -was not told me ” 
(2 Chr. ix. 6).— TV. Internal Mist ory,—\. The 
first prominent scene in Solomon’s reign is 
one which presents his character in its 
noblest aspect. There were Iwo holy places 
which divided the reverence of the people, 
the ark and its provisional tabernacle at Jeru- 
salem, and the original Tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, which, after many wanderings, was 
now pitched at Gibeun, It was thought right 
that the new king should offer solemn sacri- 
flees at both. After those at Gibeon there 
came that vision of the night, in which Solo- 
mon prayed, rn>t fi>r riches, or long life, or 
victory over enemies, but for a ** wise and 
understanding heart,” tliat he might judge 
the people. The “ speech pleased the Lord.” 
The wisdom asked for was given in large 
measure, and took a varied range. The wide 
world of nature, animate and inanimate, the i 
lives and characters of men, lay before him, 
and he took cognisance of all. But the highest 
wisdom wax that wanted for the highest work, 
for governing and guiding, and the historian 
hastens to give an illustration of it. The 
pattern-instance is, in all its circumstances, 

. thoroughly Oriental (I K. iii. 16-23), 2. In 

relbreiuie to the king’s flnanoes, the first 
Impression of the facts given ns is that of 


abounding plenty. Large quantities of the 
precious metals were imported from Ophir 
and Tarshish (1 K. ix. 28). All the kings 
and princes of the subject-provinces paid 
tribute in the form of gifts, in money and in 
kind, “ at a fixed rate year by year ” (1 K. x. 
25). Monopolies of trade contributed to the 
king’s treasury (1 K. x. 28, 29). The king's 
domain -lands were apparently let out, at a 
fixed annual rental (Cant. viii. 11). All the 
provinces of his own kingdom were bound 
each in turn to supply the king’s enormous 
household with provisions (1 K. iv. 21-23). 
The total amount thus brought into the trea- 
sury in gold, exclusive of all payments in 
kind, amounted to 6G6 talents (1 K. x. 14). 
3. It was hardly possible, however, that 
any financial system could bear the strain of 
the king’s passion for magnificence. The 
cost of the Temple was, it is true, provided 
for by David’s savings and the offeringrs of the 
people ; but even while that was building, yet 
more when it was finished, one structure fol- 
lowed on another with ruinous rapidity. All 
the equipment of his court, the ” apparel ” of 
his servants, was on tlie same scale. A body- 
guard attended him, ” threescore valiant 
men,” tallest and handsomest of the sons of 
Israel. Forty thousand stalls of horses for 
his chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, 
made up the measure of his magnificence 
(1 K. iv. 26). As the treasury became 
empty, taxes multiplied and monopolies be- 
came more irksome. The people complained, 
not of the king’s idolatry, but of their 
burdens, of his ” grievous yoke” (1 K, xii. 4). 
Their hatred fell heaviest on Adoniram, who 
was over the tribute. 4. A description of 
the Templr erected by Solomon is given else- 
where. After seven years and a half the 
work was completed, and the day came to 
which all Israelites looked back as the cul- 
minating glory of their nation. The ark 
from Zion, the tabernacle from Gibeon, were 
both reino\^ed (2 Chr. v, 5), and brought to 
the new Temple. In the solemn dedication 
of the building the person of the king is the 
one central object, compared with whom- even 
priests and prophets are for the time sub- 
ordinate. From him came the lofty prayer, 
the noblest utterance of the creed of Israel, 
setting forth the distance and the nearness ot 
the Eternal God, One, Inccmprchensible, 
dwelling not in temples made with hands, yet 
ruling men, hearing their prayers, giving 
them all good things, wisdom, peace, righteous- 
B. 5. But the king soon fell from the 
loftiest height of his religious life to the 
lowest depth. Before long the priests and 
prophets had to grieve over rival temples to 
Moloch, Chepiosh, Ashtarbth, forms of litiial 
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not idolatrous only, but cruel, dark, iin]mre. 
ThU evil cumc as the penalty of another 
(1 K. xi. 1-8). He gave himself to “ strange 
women.'* lie found himself involved in a 
fascination which led to the worship of strange 
gods. Disasters followed before long as the 
natural consequence of what was i)uliticul)y 
a blunder as well as religiously a sin. The 
strength of the nation rested on its unity, 
and its unity depended on its faith. What- 
ever attractions the sensuous ritual which he 
introduced may have had for the great body 
of the people, the priests and Levites must 
have looked on the rival worship with entire 
disfavour. The zeal of the prophetic order 
was now kindled into active opposition (1 K. 
xi. 28-39). The king in vain tried to check 
the current that was setting strong against 
him. 'J'he old tribal jealousies gave signs of 
renewed vitality. Ephraim was prepared 
once more to dispute the supremacy of Judah, 
needing special control (1 K. xi. 28). And 
with this weakness within there came attacks 
from without. The king, prematurely old, 
must have foreseen the rapid breaking up of 
the great monarchy to which he had suc- 
ceeded. Of the inner clianges of mind and 
heart which ran parallel with this history 
Scripture is comparatively silent. Something 
may be learnt from the b(X)ks that bear his 
name. 'J’hey represent the three stages of 
his life. The Song of Songs brings before us 
the brightness of his youth. Then etjmes in 
the Book of I’roverbs, the stage of practical, 
prudential thought. The poet has become 
the philosopher, the mystic has passed into the 
moralist. But the man passed through both 
stages without being permanently the better 
for cither. They were to him but phases of 
his life which he had known and exhausted 
(Eccl. i., ii.). And therefore there came, as 
in the Confessions of the I’reachcr, the great 
retribution. — V. Legends.— Bound the facts 
of the history, as a nucleus, there gathers a 
wdiole world of fantastic fables, Jewish, 
Christian, and Mahometan. Kvon in the Tar- 
guin of Ecclesiastes we find strange stories of 
his character. He left behind him spells and 
charms to cure diseases and cast out evil 
spirits. Ilia wisdom enabled him to inter- 
pret the speech of beasts and birds. He 
knew the secret virtues of gems and herbs. 
Arabic imagfnation took a yet wilder flight. 
After a strong struggle with the rebellious 
Afreets and Jinns, Solomon conquered them 
and cast them into the sea. To him belonged 
the magic ring which revealed to him the 
past, the present, and the future. The visit 
of the queen of Sheba furnished some throe 
or four romances. 

SOLOMON’S TORCH. [Pajlack; TKMrLK.] 


SOLOMON'S SERVANTS (Ciuujrkn of). 
(Ezr. ii. 56, 58 ; Nch. vii. 57, 60). The pet- 
sons thus named appear in the lists of the 
exiles who returned from the Captivity. 
They were the descendants of the Canaanites, 
w'^ho were reduced by Solomon to the helot 
state, and compelled to labour in the king’s 
stone-quarries, and in building his palaces 
and cities (1 K. v. 13, 14, ix. 20, 21 ; 2 Chr. 

viii. 7, 8). They appear to have formed a 
distinct order, inheriting i>rohably the tmmo 
functions and the same skill as their an- 
cestors. 

SOLOMON’S SONG. [Canticuks.] 

SOLOMON, WISDOM OK [WisnoM, 
Book of.] 

SOOTHSAyER. [Divination.] 

SO'PATER, son of Pyrrhus of Beroca, was 
one of the companions of St. I’aul on his 
return from Greece into Asia (.\ct8 xx. 4). 

SORCERER. [Divination.] 

SO'llEK, THE VAT.LEV OE, a wady in 
which lay the resilience of Dalilah (Judg. 
xvi. 4). It was possibly nearer Ga/.a than 
any other of the chief Philistine cities, since 
thither Samson was taken after his cai)turc 
at Dalilah *8 house. 

SOSIP'ATEB, kinsman or fellow-tribesman 
of St. Paul (Bom. xvi. 21), is j>rt>bably the 
same person as S4)rATKK of lieroea, 

SOS'TilENES was a Jew at Corinth, who 
was seized and beaten in the preseiu'c of 
Gallio (see Acts xviii. 12-17), Paul wrote 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians jointly in 
his own name and that of a certain Sostlienes 
whom he terms the brother” (1 Cor. i. 1). 
Some have heUl that ho was identieai with 
the Sosthenes mentioned in the Ac^s. If ihiv 
be so, he muni have bec'u converted at a iati r 
period, and have been at I'.piiosns and not at 
Corinth, when Paul wrote to the Coriiuhian 
The name was a common one, and but little 
stress can be laid on that coim idenct-. 

SOUTH BA'MOTH, (Bamajh, No. t«; J, h . ; 

SOW. [SwiNK.j 

SOWER, SOWING. ’I'ln; operatimi of 
sowing with the hand is one of so 8in»]de a 
character, as to need little description. The 
Egyptian paintings furnish many illustra- 
tions of the mode in which it was conducted, 
llie sower held the vessel or basket contain- 
ing the seed, in his left hand, while with his 
right he scattered the seed broadcast. The 
‘‘drawing out” of the seed is noticed, ns the 
most characteristic action of the sower, in 
Pe. exxvi. 6 (A. V- “precious”) and Am, 

ix. 13. In wet soils the seed was trodden in 
by the feet of animals (Is. xxxii. 20). The 
sowing season commenced in October and 
continued to the end of February, wheat 
being put in before, and barley after the 
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beginnln.^ of January. The Mosaic law pro- commoner small birds are found in Palestine, 
hibitcd the sowing of mixed seed (Ler. xix. The starling, chaffinch, greenfinch, linnet, 
19 ; Deut. xxii. 9). goldfinch, corn-bunting, pipits, blackbird, 

SPAIN (1 Macc. viii. S ; Rom. xt. 24, 28). song-thrush, and the various species of wag- 
The local designation, Tarshish, representing tail abound. The rock sparrow {Petrmiia 
the Tartensus of the Greeks, probably pre- stulta^ Strickl.) is a common bird in the 
vailed until the fame of the Roman wars barer portions of Palestine, eschewing woods, 
in that country reached the East, when it and generally to bo seen perched alone on 
was superseded by its classical name. The the top of a rock or on any large stone, 
mere intention of St. Paul to visit Spain im- From this habit it has been conjectured to bo 
plies two interesting facts, viz. the establish the bird alluded to in Ps, cii. 7, as “ the 
ment of a Christian community in tha sparrow that sitteth alone upon the house- 
country, and this by means of Hellenistic top but as the rock sparrow, though found 

Jews resident there. among ruins, never resorts to inhabited 

SPARROW, (lleb. tzippor). This Ileb. buildings, it seems more probable that the 
word occurs upwards of forty times in the bird to which the psalmist alludes is the blue 
O. T. In all passages excepting two it is thrush {Petrocosst/p?itis epaneus). It is a 
rendered by A. V. indifferently “bird** or solitary bird, eschewing the society of its own 
“fowl.** In Ps. Ixxxiv. 8, and Ps. cii. 7, it species, and rarely more than a pair are seen 
is rendered “ sparrow.** The Greek '^.r^ovOtop together. There are but two allusions to the 
(“sparrow,** A. V.) ocenrs twice in N. T., singing of birds in the Scriptures, Eccles. xii. 4 
Matt. .X. 29, Luke xii. 6, 7. l\:ippor, from a and Ps. civ. 12. As the psalmist is here 
root signifying to “ chir]>** or “ twitter,*’ ap- speaking of the sides of streams and rivers, he 

pears to bu a phonetic representation of the probably had in his mind the bulbul of the 

call-note of any passerine bird. Although country, or Palestine nightingale (/zos arrmf/io- 
the common sparrow of England (Passer do- pygiitJi, Jlempr.), a bird not very far removed 
L.) does not occur in the Holy Land, from the thrush tribe, and a closely allien 
ltd place is abundantly supplied by two very species of which is the true bulbul of Persia 
closely allied Southern species (Passer salici- and » India. — Small birds were probably as 
coUiy Vieill., and Passer cisalpina. Tern.), ordinary an article of consumption among the 
Our English Tree Sparrow (Passer man- Israelites as they still arc in the markets both 
tanus^ L.) is also very common, and may be of the Continent and of the East (Luke xii. 6 ; 
seen in numbers on Mount Olivet, and also Matt. x. 29). There are ff»nr or five simple 
about the sacred enclosure of the mosque ol methods of fowling practised at this day in 
Oiinir. This is perhaps the exact species Palestine which are probably identical with 
refened to in l*s. Ixxviv. 3^ Moat of our those alluded to in the O. T. The simplest, 

but by no means the least successful, ainotig 
the dexterous Redouins, is fowling with the 
throw-stick. The only weapon used is a 
short stick, about 18 inches long and half an 
inch in diameter. When the game has been 
discovered, the stick is hurled with a re- 
volving motion so as to strike the legs of the 
bird as it runs, or sometimes at a rather 
higher elevation, so that when the victim, 
alarmed by the approach of the weapon, 
begins to rise, its wings are struck and it is 
sliglitly disabled. The fleet pursuera 800 » 
come up, and, using their burnouses, as a 
sort of net, catch and at once cut the throat 
of the game. A more scientifio method of 
fowling la that alluded to in E^clus. xi. 80, 
by the use of decoy-birds. Whether falconry 
was ever employed us a mode of fowling or 
not is by no means so clear. At the present 
day it is practised with mUch care and skiL 
by the Arab inhabitants of Syria, though not 
m Judaea pr*oper. 

SPARTA (1 Macc. xiv. 18 ; 2 Macc. v. 9 : 
A. V. “ Lacedaemonians **). In the history 
retrowssyphm ryntu.us. I of the Maccabecs mention is made of a re« 
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m&iliable correspondence between tbe Jews 
and tbe Spartans, wbicb bas been tbe subject 
of mucb discussion. The alleged facts are 
briefly these. When Jonathan endeavoured 
to strengthen bis government by foreign alli- 
ances (b.c. 144), he sent to Sparta to renew 
a friendly intercourse which had been begun 
at an earlier time between Arcus and Onias, 
on the ground of their common descent from 
Abraham (1 Macc. xii. 5^23) . The embassy 
was favourably received, and after the death 
of Jonathan ** the friendship and league * 
was reueweu with Simon (1 Macc. xiv. 16- 
23). Several questions arise out of these 
statements. 1. The whole context of the 
passage, as well as the independent reference 
to the connexion of the ** Lacedaemonians 
and Jews in 2 Macc. v. 9, seem to prove 
clearly that the reference is to the Spartans, 
properly so called. 2. The actual relationship 
of the Jews and Spartans (2 Macc. v. 9) 
an ethnological error, which it is difficult to 
trace to its origin. It is certain, from an 
indci>endent passage, that a Jewish colony 
existed at Sparta at an early time (1 Macc. 
XV. 23). 3. The difficulty of fixing the date of 
the first correspondence is increased by the 
recurrence of the names involved. Two kings 
bore the names Arcus, one of whom reignod 
B.c. 309*265, and the other, his grandson, 
died B.c. 257, being only eight years old. 
The same name was also borne by an adven- 
turer, who occupied a prominent position at 
Sparta, b.c. 134. In Judaea, again, three 
high priests bore the name Onias, the fir.st 
of whom held office ».c. 330-309 (or 300) ; 
the second b.c. 240-226 ; and the third 
B.c. 198-171. Josephus is probably correct 
in fixing the event in the time of Onias III. 

8PP:AR. [Arms.] 

SPFIARMEN. The word thus rendered in 
the A. V. of Acts xxiii. 23 is of very rare 
occurrence, and its meaning is extremely 
obscure. They were probably trocjps so 
lightly armed, as to be able to keep pace on 
the march with mounted soldiers. 

SPICE, SPICES. 1. Hebrew Bdsam^ 
or bdsem. In Cant. v. I, “I have gathered my 
myrrh with my spioe,” the word points ap- 
parently to some definite substance. In the 
other places, with tho exception perhaps of 
Cant. i. 13, yi. 2, the words refer more gene 
rally to sweet aromatic odours, the principal 
of which was that of the balsam or balm of 
Gilead; the tree which yields this substance 
is now generally admitted to be the JSalsamo^ 
dendrtm opohalsamum. The balm of Gilead 
tree grows in some parts of Arabia and Africa, 
and is seldom more than fifteen feet high, : 
with straggling branches and scanty foliage. 
The balsam is chiefly obtained from incisions : 


in the bark, but the substance is procured 
also from the green and rii)e berries. 2. ATJ- 
eoth (Gen. zxxvii. 25, zUii. 11), The most 
probable explanation Is that which refers the 
word to the Arabic naka^at^ u e. “ the gum 
obtained from tbe Tragacanth ” (Astragalus) » 
3. Sammtm, A general term to denote those 
aromatic substances which were used in the 
preparation of the anointing oil, the incense 
offerings, &e. The spices mentioned as being 
used by Nicodemus for the preparation of our 
Lord’s body (John xix. 39, 40) are “myrrh 
and aloes,” by which latter word must be 
understood not the aloes of medicine (Aloe), 
but the highl 5 '- 8 cented wood of the AqnUaria 
(tgallochum. 
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SPIDER. The Ifehrew woid '‘arcuhhL iif‘ 
ob viii. 14 ; is. lix. 5, i.s correctly rer^liTed 
‘spider.” \\xii SSmdmUh i.s wrongly 
lated “spider” in Prov. xxx. 23 ; it refris 
»robably to some kind of lizard. 

SPIKENARD (Heb- nvrd) is mentioned 
twice in tbe O.T., viz. in Cant. i. 12, iv. 13, 
4. The ointment with which our Lord war 
anointed as lie sat at meat in Simon’s hmiiW' 
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at Bethany consisted o( this precious suh- 
stance, the coslUness of 'which may be in- 
ferred from the indij^nant surprise manifested 
by some of the witnesses of the transaction 
(see Mark xir. 3-5 ; John xii. 3, 5). There 
is no doubt that simbtd is by Arabian authors 
used as the representative of the Greek «/ir- 
dos. Dr. Royle liaviiij? ascertained that the 
jatainansee, one of the Hindu synonyms for the 
aunbulf was annually hrougrht from the moun- 
tains overhanging the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers down to the plains, purchased some of 
these fresh roots and planted them in the 
botanic gardens at Saharunpore. This plant 
lias beiMi called Nardostachys jatamnnsi by 
I)e Candolle. 



Spiki’nnnl. 


-SPINNING. Tlie notices of spinning in 
thr llihle arc; con lined to Kx. xxxv. 25, 26 ; 
M.jH vi. 2H ; and IMov. xxxi. 19, The 
Litter passaire iiuidies (according to the A. V.) 
the use of the same instnunciits wdiich have 
h<>»>n in vogue for hand-spinning doivn to the 
picscnt day, viz. the distatf and spindle. The 
dislivtf, iMwever, u])pcurs to have keen dis- 
pensc'd witii, and tlie term so rendered 
meaMM th(» spiiullo itself, while that rendered 
“ spindle re]>res(;uts the whirl of the spindle, 
a button c>f circular rim which was affixed to 
it, fttul gave steadiness to its circular motion* 
The “ whirl ’* of the Syrian women was made 
of amber in the time of Vliny. The spindle 
was held perpendicularly in the one hand. 


while the other waa employed in drawing out 
the thread. 

SPONGE is mentioned only in the N. T, 
(Matt, xxvii. 48 ; Mark zv. 36 ; John ziz. 
29). The commercial value of the sponge 
was known from very early times; and al- 
though there appears to be no notice of it in 
the O. T., yet it is probable that it was used 
by the ancient Hebrews, who could readily 
have obtained it good from the Mediterra- 
nean. 

STACirYS, a Christian at Rome, saluted 
by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans 
(xvi. 9). 

SPOUSE. [Makriaok.] 

STACTE (Ileb, ntiidf)^ the name of one of 
the sweet spices which composed the holy 
incense (see Ex. xxx. 34), The Hebrew word 
occurs once again (Job xxxvi. 27). Some 
iilcntify the ndtaf with the gum of the storax 
tree [Styrax offichtale), but all that is posi- 
tively known is that it signifies an odorous 
distillation from some plant. 

ST.\H OF THE WISE MEN. [Maoi.] 
STA'PEH. [Money, p. 355.] 

STEEL. In all cases where the word 
steel ** occurs in the A, V, the true render- 
ing of the Hebrew is “ copper.** 

BTEPH*ANAS, a Christian convert of 
Corinth whose household Paul baptised as 
the “first fruits of Achaia ** (1 Cor. i. 16, 
xvi. 15). 

S'rE'PIlEN, the First Christian Martyr, 
%vas the chief of the Seven (commonly called 
Deacons) apiiointed to rectify the complaints 
in the early Church of Jerusalem, made by 
the Hellenistic against the Hebrew Christians. 
His Greek name indicates his own Hcllcnistio 
origin. His importance is stamped on tho 
narrative by a reiteration of emphatic almost 
superlative phrases: “full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost ’* (Acts vi. 5) ; “ full of grace 
and power*’ (ib. 8) ; irresistible “spirit and 
•wisdom ** (ib. 10) ; “ full of the Holy Ghost” 
(vii. 55). He shot far ahead of his six com- 
panions, and far above his particular office. 
First, he orrests attention by the “ great 
wonders and miracles that he did.*’ Then 
begins a series of disputations with the Hel- 
lenistic Jews of North Africa, Alexandria, 
and Asia Minor, his companions in race and 
birthplace. The subject of these disputations 
is not expressly mentioned ; but, from what 
follows, it is evident that he struck into a new 
vein of teaching, which evidently caused his 
martyrdom. Down to this time the Apostles 
and the early Christian community had clung 
in their worship, not merely to the Holy 
Land and the Holy City, but to the Holy 
Place of the Temple. This local worship, 
with the Jewish customs belonging to he 
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now denounced. So we must infer from the 
eccusations brought against him, confirmed 
as they are by the tenor of his defence. He 
was arrested at the insugation of the Hel- 
lenistic Jews, and brought before the San- 
hedrin. His speech in his defence, and his 
execution by stoning outside the gates of 
Jerusalem, are related at length in the Acts 
(▼ii.). Those who took the lead in the exe- 
cution were the persons who had taken upon 
themselyes the responsibility of denouncing 
him (Deut. xvii. 7 ; comp. John viii. 7). In 
this instance, they were the witnesses who 
had rejmrted or mis-reported the words of 
fitephen. They, according to the custom, 
stripped themselves ; and one of the promi- 
nent leaders in the transaction was deputed 
by custom to signify his assent to the act by 
t^ing the clothes into his custody, and stand- 
ing over them whilst the bloody work went 
on. The person who officiated on this occa- 
sion was a young man from Tarsus — the 
fhture Apostle of the Gentiles. [Paul.] 

STOCKS. The term “ stocks ” is applied in 
the A. V. to two different articles, one of which 
answers rather to our pillory ; while the other 
answers to our ** stocks,*’ the feet alone being 
confined in it. The prophet Jeremiah was 
confined in the first sort (Jcr. xx. 2), which 
appears to have been a common mode of 
punishment in his day (Jcr. xxix. 26}, as the 
prisons contained a chamber for the special 
purpose, termed the house of the pillory ’* 
(2 Chr. xvi, 10 ; A. V. “ prison-house **). 
The stocks, properly so-called, are noticed in 
Job xiii. 27, xxxiii. 11, and Acts xvi. 24. 
The term used in Prov, vii. 22 (A. V. 
“ stocks **) more properly means a fetter. 

STOICS. The Stoics and Epicureans, who 
are mentioned together in Acts xvii. 1 8, re- 
present the two opposite schools of practical 
philosophy which survived the fall of higher 
speculation in Greece. The Stoic school was 
founded by Zeno of Citium (c. n.c. 280), and 
derived its name from the painted ** portico ” 
(errod) in which ho taught. Zeno was fol- 
lowed by Cleanthes (c. B.c. 260), Cleanthes by 
Chrysippus (c. b.c. 240), who was regarded as 
the intellectual founder of the Stoic system. 
The ethical system of the Stoics has been com- 
monly supposed to have a close connexion 
with Christian morality. But the morality 
of stoicism ic essentially based on pride, that 
of Christianity on humility ; tlie one upholds 
individual independence, the other absolute 
faith in another ; the one looks for consola- 
tion in the issue of fate, the other in Provi- 
dence; the one is limited by periods of 
cosmical ruin, the other is consummated in a 
personal resurrection (Acts xvii. 18). I 

STOMACHER. The Hebrew word, so 


translated, describes some article of female 
attire (Is. iii. 24), the character of which is a 
mere matter of conjecture. 

STONF.S. Besides the ordinary uses to 
which stones were applied, we may mention 
that large stones were set up to commemorate 
any remarkable events (Qen. xxviii. 18, 
XXXV. 14, xxxi. 45 ; Josh. iv. 9; 1 Sam. vii. 
12). Such stones wore occasionally conse- 
crated by anointing (Qen. xxviii. 18). A 
similar practice existed in heathen countries, 
and by a singular coincidence these stones 
were described in Phoenicia by a name very 
similar to Bethel, via. baetylia. The oniy 
point of resemblance between the two consists 
in the custom of anointing. That the wor- 
ship of stones iirevailed among the heathen 
nations surrounding Palestine, and was bor- 
rowed from them by apostate Israelites, 
appears from Is. Ivii. 6, according to the 
ordinary rendering of the passage. — Stones 
are used metaphoricaliy to denote hardness 
or insensibility (1 Sam. xxv. 37 ; Ex. xi. 19, 
xxxvi. 26), as well as firmness or strength 
(Gen. xlix. 24). The members of the Church 
arc called ** living stones,** as contributing 
to rear that living temple in which Christ, 
himself ** a living s/one,** is the chief or 
head of the corner (EpU. ii. 20-22 ; ,1 Pet. ii. 
4-8). 

STONES, PRECIOUS. Precious stones 
are frequently alluded to in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; they were known and very highly 
valued in the earliest times. The Tyrians 
trude<l in precious stones supplied by Syria 
(Kz. xxvii. 16). The increhants of Sheba 
and Kuainnh irf South Arabia, and doubtless 
India and Ceylon, supplied the markers of 
Tyre with various precious stones. The art 
of engraving on precious stones was known 
from the very earliest times (Gen. xxxviii. 
18). The twelve stones of the breastjdate 
were engraved each one with the name of one 
of the tribes (Ex. xxviii. 17-21). Precious 
stones are used in Scripture in a figurative 
sense, to signify value, beauty, durability, 
&c., in those objects with which they are 
compared (see Cant. v. 14 ; Is. liv. U, 12; 
Lam. iv. 7 ; llev. iv. 3, xxi. 10, 21). 

STONING. [PUNISfIMKNTS.] 

STORK- (Heb. chastddh). The White 
Stork {OUnmia alha^ I*.) is one of the largest 
and most conspicuous of land birds, »tan«|j*jg 
nearly four feet high, the jet black of its 
wings and its bright red beak and legs con- 
trasting finely with the pure white of tfe 
plumage (Zeeb, v. 9). In the neighbourhood 
of man it devours readily all kinds of offal 
and garbage. For this reason, doubtless, it 
is placed in the list of unclean birds by the 
Mosaic Iaw (Iasv. xl. 19; Heut. XiY. 18). 
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The range of the white stork extends orer 
the whole of Europe, except the British 
Isles, where it is now only a raro risitant, 
and over Northern Africa and Asia as far 
at least as Birmah. The Black Stork (Cieo- 
nia nigra f L.)i though less abundant in 
places, is scarcely less widely distributed, 
but has a more easterly range than its con- 
gener. Both species are very numerous in 
Palestine. While the black stork is never 
found about buildings, but prefers marshy 
places in forests, and breeds on the tops of 
the loftiest trees ; the white stork attaches 
itself to man, and for the service which it 
renders in the destruction of reptiles and the 
removal of offal has been repaid from the 
earliest times by protection and reverence. 
Tho derivation of rhaHitldh (from chesed^ 
“kindness**) pcuiits to the paternal and fili:i 
attachment of which the stork seems to have 
been a type among tho Hebrews no less than 
the Greeks and Homans. 



WlUfo Rloik (0*iVrtrtl« dl/ia). 


STB A IN AT. The A. V. of If, 11 renders 
Matt, xxiii. 2-1, “Ye blind guides I which 
fitrain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” 
I’imre can be little doubt, that this obscure 
phrase is due to a printer’s error, and that 
the true reading is “ strain out.** Archbishop 
Trench gives an interesting illustration of the 
from the letter of a traveller in 


North Africa, who says : “In a ride fhmi 
Tangier tu Tetuan, 1 observed that a Moorish 
soldier who accompanied me, when he drank, 
always unfolded the end of his turban and 
placed it over the mouth of his bofa, drinking 
through the muslin, to strain out the gnaU^ 
whose larvae swarm in the water of that 
country,** 

STRANGER. A “ stranger ” In the tech- 
nical sense of the term may be defined to he a 
person of foreign, », c. non-Israelitish, extrac- 
tion resident within the limits of the promised 
land. He was distinct from the proper 
“ foreigner,” inasmuch as the latter still be- 
longed to another country, and would only 
visit Palestine as a traveller : he was still 
more distinct from the “nations,” or non- 
Israelite peoples. The term may be compared 
with our expression “ naturalized foreigner.** 
The terms applied to the “ stranger ** have 
special reference to the fact of his residing in 
the land. The existence of such a class of 
persons among the Israelites is easily account- 
ed for ; the “ mixed multitude ** that accom- 
panied them out of Egypt (Ex. xii. 38) formed 
one element; the Canaanitish population, 
which was never wholly extirpated from their 
native soil, formed another and a still more 
important one ; captives taken in war formed 
a tbirtl ; fugitives, hired servants, merchants, 
&c., formed a fourth. The enactments of the 
Mosaic Law, which regrulatcd the political and 
social position of resident strangers, were con- 
ceived in a spirit of great liberality. With 
the exception of the Moabites and Ammonites 
(Deut. xxiii. 3), all nations were admissible 
to the rights of citizenship under certain con- 
ditions. The stranger appears to have been 
eligible to all civil offices, that of king ex- 
cepted (Deut. xvii. 1 5). In regard to religion, 
it was absolutely necessary that the stranger 
should not infringe any of the fundamental 
laws of the Israclitish state. If he was a 
bondsman he was obliged to submit to cir- 
cumcision (Ex. xii. 44) ; if he was indepen- 
lent, it was optional with him ; but if he re- 
mained uncircumcised, he was prohibited from 
partaking of the Passover (Ex. xii. 48), and 
could not be regarded as a full citizen. Liber- 
,y wtis also given in regard to the use of pro- 
hibited food to an uncircumcised stranger. 
Assuming, however, that the stranger was 
circumcised, no distinction exis^d in regard 
X) legal rights between the stranger and the 
'sraelite. The Israelite la enjoined to treat 
him as a brother (Lev. xix. 34 ; Deut. x. 19). 

.t also appears that the “etranger” formed 
ihe class whence the hirelings were drawn ; 
the terms being coupled together in Ex., xii. 
15; Lev. xxB 10, xxv. fi, 40. The liberal 
spirit of the Mosaic regiilationi respecting 
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strangers presents a strong contrast to thi 
rigid exclusiveness of the Jews at the com 
mencement of the Christian era. The growtl 
of this spirit dates from the time of the Baby 
lonish captivity. 

STRAW. Both wheat and barley straw 
were used by the ancient Hebrews chiefly as 
fodder for their horses, cattle, and comeli 
(Gen. xxiv. 25 ; IK. iv. 28 ; Is. xi. 7, Ixv 
25). There is no intimation that straw was 
used for litter. It was employed by thi 
Egyptians for making bricks (Ex. v. 7, 16) 
being chopped up aud mixed with the clay tc 
make them more compact and to preven 
their cracking. 

STREAM OF EGYPT (Is. xxvii. 12) 
[Rivkr of Egypt.] 

STREET. The streets of a modern Orien 
tal town presented a great contrast to those 
with which we are familiar, being generally 
narrow, tortuous, and gloomy, even in the 
best towns. Their character is mainly fixed 
by the climate and the style of architecture, 
the narrowness being due to the extreme heat, 
and the gloominess to the circumstance of the 
windows looking for the most part into the 
inner court. The street culled “ Straight,* 
in Damascus (Acts ix. 11), w'us an exception 
to the rule of narrowness ; it was a noble 
thoroughfare, 100 feet wide, divided in the 
Roman age by colonnades into three avenues, 
the central one for foot passengers, the side 
passages for vehicles and horsemen going in 
different directions. The shops and ware- 
houses were probably collected together into 
bazars in ancient as in modern times (Jer. 
xxxvii. 21), and perhaps the agreement 
between Benhadad and Ahab that the latter 
should make streets in Damascus*’ (IK. 
XX. 34), was in reference rather to bazars, 
and thus amounted to the establishment of a 

commereii. That streets occasionally had 
names appears from Jer. xxxvii. 21 ; Acts ix. 
11. That they were generally unpaved may 
be inferred from the notices of the pavement 
laid by Herod the Great at Antioch, and by 
Herod Agrippa II. at Jerusalem. JIcnee 
pavement forms one of the peculiar features 
of the ideal Jerusalem (Tob. xiii. 17 ; Rev. 
xxi. 21). Each street and bazar in a modern 
t^wn is locked up at night : the same custom 
appears to have prevailed in ancient times 
(Cant. iii. 8)! 

STRIPES. [PUNISIIXKNTS.] 

SUe'eOTH. 1. An ancient town, first 
heard of in the account of the homeward 
Journey cf Jacob from Padan-aram (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17). The name is derived from the 
fact of Jacob*s having there put up ** booths ** 
{SuccSik) for bis cattle, as well as a house 
Cor himself. From the itinerary of Jficob’s ' 


return it seems that Succeth lay between 
Pknixl, near the ford of the torrent Jabbok, 
and Shechem (comp, xxxii. 30, and xxxiii. 
18). In accordance with this is the mention 
of Succoth in the narrative of Gideon*8 pur- 
suit of Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. viii. 5- 
17). It would appear from this passage that 
it lay east of the Jordan, which is corroborated 
by the fact that it was allotted to the tribe ot 
Gad (Josh. xiii. 27). Succoth is named once 
again after this — in 1 K. vii. 46 ; 2 Chr. iv. 
17 — as marking the spot at which the brass 
foundries were placed for casting the metal- 
work of the Temple. It appears to have 
been known in the time of Jerome, who says 
that there was then a town named Sochoth 
beyond the Jordan, in the district of Scytlio- 
polia.-- 2. The first camping-place of the 
Israelites w^hen they left Egypt (Ex. xii. 37, 
xiii. 20 ; Num. xxxiii. 5, 6). 

SUC'COTII-BENO'TII occurs only in 2 K. 
xvii. 30. It has generally been supposed 
that this term is pure Hebrew, and signifies 
the “ tents of daughters ; ** which some ex- 
plain as “the booths in which the daughters 
of the Babylonians prostituted themselves in 
honour of their idol,** others as “ small taber- 
nacles in which were contained images of 
female deities.” Sir 11. Uawlinsoh thinks 
that Succoth-benoth represents the Chaldaean 
goddess ZArbanitt the wife of Merodach, wlio 
was csjieciully worshipped at Babylon. 

SUK'KIIMS, a nation mentioned (2 ( hr. 
xii. 3) with the Lubim and C.'iohim as r-up- 
)lying part of the army which came \\iih 
■>hiahuk out of pgypt when he invaded .Itnl iii. 
The Sukkiims may con e.spund to some one of 
.he sUtpherd or waiKh ring races iiientioiie 1 
in the Egyptian monuriieiUs. 

SUN. In the history of the creatiun th.e 
iun is described as the “greater liiiht” in 
‘ontradislinction to the inuoii or Ii-m t 
ight,** in conjunction u Jlh which it was to 
i-rv© “ for .signs, and lor uni jnr 

days, and for years,” while Us spetmi nth! r' 
va.s “ to rule the day *’ (Gen. i. i J-UJj. ite 
‘signs*’ lelerred to were prohably smdi i \- 
.raoi dinary phenomena a.s (‘clip.ses, whicli were 
egarded as conveying premonitions <d* coming 
vents (Jer. x. 2 ; Matt. xxiv. 29, with LuUe 
xi. 25). The joint influence assigned to the 
iun and moon in deciding the “ seasons,” both 
►r agricultural operations and for religious 
cstivalB, and also in regulating the length 
.nd subdivision.s of the “ years,” correctly 
iescribes the combination of the lunar and 
olar year, which prevailed at all events .sub- 
’quently to the Mosaic period. Sun-riine 
.nd sun-set are the only defined points of 
.me in the absence of artificial conti ivuiicec 
for tetHncr the hour of the day. Between 
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these two points the Jews recognized three 
periods, viz. when the sun became hot, about 
9 A.M. (1 Sam. xi. 9 ; Neh. vii. 3) ; the double 
light or noon (Gen. xlili. 16 ; 2 Sam. iv. 5), 
and “ the cool of the day ” shortly before sun- 
set (Gen. iii. 8). The sun also served to fix 
the quarters of the hemisphere, east, west, 
north, and south, which were represented 
respectively by the rising sun, the setting sun 
(Is. xlv. 6 ; Ps. 1. 1), the dark quarter (Gen. 
ziii. 14 ; Joel ii. 20), and the brilliant quarter 
(Dent, xxxiii. 23 ; Job xxxvii. 17 ; Ez. xl. 
24) ; or otherwise by their position relative 
to a person facing the rising sun — before, 
behind, on the left hand, and on the right 
hand (Job xxiii. 8, 9). The apparent motion 
of the sun is frequently referred to (Josh. x. 
13; 2 K. XX. 11 ; Ps. xix. G; Eccl. i. 
Ilab. iii. 1 1). — The worship of the sun, as the 
most prominent and powerful agent in the 
kingdom of nature, was widely diffused 
throughout the countries adjacent to Pales- 
tine. 3’ho Arabians appear to have paid 
direct worship to it without the intervention 
of any statue or symbol (Job xxxi. 26, 27), 
and this simple style of worship was proba- 
bly familiar to the ancestors of the Jews in 
Chaldaea and Mesopotamia. The Hebrews 
must have been well acquainted with the 
idolatrous worship of the snn during the cap- 
tivity in Egypt, both from the contiguity of 
On, the chief scat of the worship of the sun as 
iiiii»lie(l in the name itself (On=rthe Hebrew 
Hcthshcmesh, ** house of the sun,” Jer. xliii. 
13), and also from the connexion between 
Joseph and Poti-pherah (“ho^ho belongs to 
Jla ’’j, the priest of On (Gen. xU. 45). After 
their removal to Canaan, the Hebrews came 
in rnni:ict witli various forms of idolatry, 
which oriL'iiiiiU'd in the worship of the sun ; 
such as the iJaal of the Phoenicians, the 
Mtdcch or Milcom of the Ammonites, and the 
lliulad of the Syrians. The importance at- 
i.ielu'd to the worship of the sun by the Jewish 
kings, may be inferred from the fact that the 
hcjirftcs sacred to the sun were stalled within 
the precincts of the temple (2 K. xxiii. 11). 

In the nu'taphorical language of Scripture 
tin* sun is emblematic of the law of God (Pa. 
xix. 7), of the cheering presence of God 
(Ttt, Iwxiv. 1 1 ), of the person of the Saviour 
(John i. 9 ; I\lal. iv. 2), and of the glory and 
purity of heavenly beings (Rev. i. 16, x. 1, 
xii. 1). 

SUKKTISHIP. In the entire absence of 
ortrnmerce the law laid down no rules on the 
subject of nuretiship, but it la evident that in 
the time of Solomon commercial dealings had 
bocome so multiplied that soretiship in the 
commercial sense wtis common (Prov. vi. 1, 
xi« 15, xvii. 18, XX. 16, xxll. 26, xxvii. 13). 


But in older times the notion of one man be- 
coming a surety for a service to be discharged 
by another was in full force (see Gen. xliv. 
32). The surety of course became liable for 
his client’s debts in case of his failure. 

SU'SA. Esth. xi. 3, xvi. 18. [Shu8ua,^k.1 

SUSAN'NA. 1. JThe heroine of the story 
of the Judgment of Daniel [see p. 118.] — 2. 
One of the women who ministered to the Lord 
(Luke viii. 3). 

SWALLOW, (Hcb. in Ps. Ixxxiv. 3 ; 

Prov, xxvi. 2 ; Heh, *d(/ur, in Is. xxxviii. 
14 ; Jer. viii. 7, but “crane ” is more probably 
the true signification of 'dtjur [Crane]). The 
rendering of A. V. for derdr seems correct. 
The characters ascribed in the passages where 
the names occur, are strictly applicable to the 
swallow, viz. its sw iftness of flight, its nesting 
in the buildings of the Temple, its mournful, 
garrulous note, and its regular migration, 
shared indeed in common with several others. 
Many species of swallow occur in Palestine. 
All those familiar to us in Britain are found. 

SWAN (Heh. tinsheinethy thus rendered by 
A. V. in Lev. xi. 18 ; Dent. xiv. 16, where 
it occurs in the li.st of unclean birds). But 
the renderings of the LXX., “ porphyrio *' 
(purple water-hen) and “ibis,** arc cither of 
them inore probable. Neither of these birds 
occurs elsewhere in the catalogue, both would 
be familiar to residents in Egypt, and the 
original seems to point to some water-fow'l. 
The purple water-hen, is allied to our corn- 
crake and water-hen, and is the largest and 
most bcatitiful of the family Rallidae, It 
frequents mar.shcs and the sedge by the banks 
of rivers in all the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, and is abundant in Lower 
Egypt. 

SWEARING. [Oath.] 

SWEAT, BLOODY. One of the physical 
phenomena attending our Lord’s agony in the 
Garden of Gcthsemanc is described by St. Luke 
(xxii. 44) : “ His sweat vras as it were great 
drops (lit. clots) of blood falling down to the 
ground.** Of this malady, known in medical 
science by the term diapedesis, there have 
been examples recorded both in ancient and 
[iiodcrn times. The cause assigned is gener- 
ally violent mental emotion. Dr. Millingen 
{C^riositiea of Medical Experience, p. 489, 2nd 
ed.) gives the following explanation of the 
phenomenon: “ It is probable thaf this strange 
disorder arises from a violent commotion of 
the nervous system, turning the streams of 
blood out of their natural course, and forcing 
the red particles inio the cutaneous excretories. 

A mere relaxation of the fibres could not pro- 
duce so powerful a revulsion. It may also 
arise iba eases of extreme debility, in oonnexion 
with t thinner condition of the blood.” 
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SWINE. (Heb. eMztr). (1.) The flesh of 
awine ^as forbidden as food by the Levitical 
law (Lev. xL 7 ; Dent. xiv. 8) ; the abhor- 
rence which the Jews as a nation had of it 
may be inferred from Is. Ixy. 4, and 2 Macc. 
yi.48, 19. No other reason for Iho com- 
mand to abstain from swme's flesh is given in 
the law of Moses beyond the general one 
which forbade any of the mammalia as food 
which did not literally fulfil the terms of tlx* 
definition of a ** clean animal,’* viz. that it 
was to be a eloven-footed ruminant. It is, 
however, probable that dietetical considera- 
tions may have influenced Moses in his pro- 
hibition of swine’s flesh ; it is generally be- 
lieved that its use in hot countries is liable to 
induce cutaneous disorders ; hcncc in a peo- 
ple liable to leprosy the necessity for the ob- 
servance of a strict rule. Although the Jews 
did not breed swine, during the greater period 
of their existence as a nation, there can be 
littlo doubt that the heathen nations of Pales- 
tine used the flesh as food. At the time of 
our Lord’s ministry it would appear that the 
Jews occasionally violated the law of Moses 
with respect to swine’s flesh. Whether “ the 
herd of swine ” into which tho devils were 
allowed to enter (Matt. viii. <32 ; Mark v. 13) 
were the property of the Jewish or Gentile 
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inhuhltanls of nudaiii does not from 

tho sacred narrative. (2.) Tho wild hoar of 
the woo<l (Pfl. Ixxx. 13) is the eominon iSf/n 
snn/a which is frequonLly met xvith in tl.e 
woody parts of rulc:stino, especially in Mount 
Tabor. 

SWOUD. fAiiMH.] 

SYCAMINI’M'UEK is mentioned only in 
faiko xvii. fi. There is no reason to doubt 
that the Hjliamine is distinct from the syca- 
more of the same evangelists (xix. 4). The 
sycamine is the mulberry-tree (ITorii^r), i'.otU 
black and white mulberry-trees are eominon 
in Syria and Palestine. 

SYCAMORE (Heb. Mmah), The Hebrew 
word occurs iii^e O. T, only in tho plural 
form inasc. and once fern., Is. Ixxviii. 47. 
The two Creek words occur only once each in 
the N. T. (Luke xvii. 6, xix, 4). AHbongh 
tt may be admitted that the Symmifut is pro* 
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perly, and in Luke xvii. 6, the Mulberry^ and 
the /Sycamore the Fig-inulhcrry^ or Sycamore- 
di; (Fiette Sycomorus), yet the latter Is the 
tree generally referred to in the O. T., and 
eallod by the Sept, sycamine^ as 1 K. x. 27 ; 
1 Chr, xxvii. 28 ; Tb, Ixxviii. 47 ; Am. vii. 
14. The Sycamore^ or Fig-mnWerry^ is in 
Egypt and ralostinc a tree of great impor- 
tance and very extensive use. It attains the 
size of a n^alnut-trcc, has wide-spreading 
branches, and affords a delightful shade. 
On this account it is frequently planted by 
the waysides. Its leaves are heart-shaped, 
downy on the under side, and fragrant. The 
fruit grows directly from the trunk itself on 
little sprigs, and in clusters like the grape. 
To make it eatable, each fruit, three or four 
days before gathering, must, it is said, be 
punctured with a sharp instrument or the 
finger-nail. This was the original employ- 
ment of the ])rophct Amos, as he says vii. 14. 
So great was the value of these trees, that 
David appointed for them in his kingdom a 
special overseer, as he did for the olives (1 
Chr. xxvii. 28) ; and it is mentioned as one 
of the heaviest of Egypt’s calamities, that her 
bveamores were destroyed by hailstones (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 47). 

HV'CHAll (John iv. 5). [Shectiem.] 

KY'CIIKM (Acts vii. IG). [Shkciif.m.] 

SYK'NK, properly Sevknkii, a town of 
Egypt on the frontier of (hish or Ethiopia. 
The prophet Ezekiel speaks of the desolation 
of Egypt “from Migdol to Seveneh, even 
unto the border of Cush” (xxix. 10), and of 
its j)eoidc being slain “from INIigdol to 
Seveneh ” (xxx. fi). Migdo? was on the 
eastern border, and Seveneh is thus rightly 
identified with the town of Syeiic, which was 
always the last town of I'^gypt on the south, 
tliOJigh at one lime included in the noinc 
Ntihi.i, 

SYNAGOGUE. 1. History ,— word 
Synnyoyue (erwea-ywY^), which means a ** con- 
gregation,” is used in the New Testament 
to signify a recognized place of worship. A 
knowledge of the history and worship of the 
synagogues is of groat importance, since they 
are the characteristic institution cf the later 
phase of Judaism. We cannot separate them 
from the most intimate connexion with our 
Lord’s life and ministry. In them He wor- 
shif'ped in His youth, and in His manhood. 
I'bey were the scenes, too, of no small por- 
tion of Ilis work. — We know too little of the 
life of Israel, both before and under the 
monarchy, to be able to sajr. with certainty 
Whether there w as anything at all corre- ' 
Binding to the synagogues of later date. 
They appear to have arisen daring the exile, 
in the abeyance of the Temple-worship, and 


to have received their full development on 
the return of the Jews from Captivity. The 
whole history ol Eara presupposes the hahVt 
of solemn, probably of periodic meetings (Kzr. 
viil. 15; Neh. viii. 2, ix. 1 ; Zech. vii. 5). 
The •‘ancient days” of which St. James 
speaks (Acts xv. 21} may, at least, go back 
80 far. After the Maccabaean struggle for 
independence, we find almost every town or 
village had its one or more synagogues. 
Where the Jews were not in sufficient num- 
bers to be able to erect and fill a building, 
there was the Proseucha (n-po<revx’i)» or phice 
of prayer, sometimes opened, sometimes 
covered in, commonly by a running stream 
or on the sca-shorc, in which devout Jews 
and proselytes met to w'orship, and, perhaps, 
to read (Acts xvi. 13 ; Juven. Sat. iii. 296). 
It is hardly possible to overestimate the in- 
fiucncc of the system thus developed. To it 
wo may ascribe the tenacity with which, 
after the Maccabaean struggle, the Jew^a ad- 
hered to the religion of their fathers, and 
never again relapsed into idolatry. The 
people were now in no danger of forgetting 
the Law, and tlio external ordinances that 
hedged it round. Here, as in the cognate 
order of the Scribes, there was an influence 
tending to diminish and ultimately almost to 
destroy the authority of the hereditary priest- 
hood. The way W’lis silently prepared for a 
new and higher order, which should rise in 
“ the fulness of time ” out of the decay and 
abolition of both the priestliood and the 
Temple.- — II. Structure . — The size of a syna- 
gogue varied w'ith the population. Its posi- 
tion w'us, however, determinate. It stood, 
if possible, on the highest ground, in or near 
the city to which it belonged. And its direc- 
tion too was fixed. Jerusalem was the Kihleh 
of Jewish devotion. The synagogue was so 
constructed, that the worshippers as they 
entered, and as they prayed, looked toward 
it. The building was commonly erected at 
the cost of the district. Sometimes it was 
built by a rich Jew, or even as in Luke vii. 
5, by a friendly proselyte. In the internal 
arrangement of the synagogue w^ trace an 
obvious analogy to the typo of the Taber 
nacle. At the upper or Jerusalem end stood 
the Ark, the chest which, like the older and 
more sacred Ark, contained the Book of the 
Law. It gave to that end thd name and 
character of a sanctuary. This part of the 
synagogue was naturally the place of honour. 
Here were the “chief scats,” after which 
Pharisees and Scribes strove so eagerly (Matt 
xxiii. 6), to which the wealthy and honoured 
worshipi^r was invited (James ii. 2, 3). 
Here too, in front of the Ark, still reproduo* 
ing the type of the Taboi nacle, was the 
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eigbt-branohed lamp, lighted only on the 
greater feativals. Besides this, there was 
one lamp kept burning perpetually. A little 
fbrtber towards the middle of the building 
was a raised platform, on which several 
persons could stand at once, and in the middle 
of this rose a pulpit, in which the Reader 
stood to read the lesson or sat down to teach. 
The congregation were divided, men on one 
side, women on the other, a low partition, 
five or six feet high, running between them. 
The arrangements of modern synagogues, for 
many centurievS, have made the separation 
more complete by placing the women in low 
side-galleries, screened oif by lattice-work. — 
III. Officers , — In smaller towns there was 
often but one Rabbi. Where a fuller organi- 
sation was possible, there was a college of 
Elders (Luke vii. 3) presided over by one 
who was “ the chief of the synagogue ” (Luke 
viii. 41, 49, xiii. 14 ; Acts xviii. 8, 17). 
The most prominent functionary in a large 
synagogue was known as the Sheltach ( = /*?- 
gfalus), the officiating minister who acted as 
the delegate of the congregation, and was 
therefore the chief leader of prayers, &c., in 
their name. The Chazzdn, or “ minister ” 
of the synagogue (Luke iv. 20) had duties 
of a lower kind resembling tliose of the 
Christian deacon or sub-deacon. Ife was to 
open the doors, to get the building ready 
for service. Besides these there were ten 
men attached to every synagogue, known as 
the Batlanim [=z.Otiosi). They were sup- 
posed to be men of leisure, not obliged to 
labour for their livelihood, able llicrcfore to 
attend the week -day as well as the Sabbath 
services. It will be seen at once how closely 
the organization of tlie synagogue was re- 
produced in that of the Kcclcsia. Here also 
there w'as the single presbyter - bishop in 
small towns, a council of presbyters under 
one head in large cities. The legaiiis of the 
synagogues appears in the Angel (Rev. i, 
20, ii. 1), pcrliaj)s also in the Apostle of 
the Christian Oiurch. — 1V% JVorship,— li 
will be enough, in this plaCo, to notice in i 
what way the ritual, no less than the orgaiii- j 
zation, w’as connected with the facts of tlie j 
N. T. history, and w ith the life and onlcr of i 
the Christian Church. From the synagogue 
came the use of fixed forms of prayer. To 
that the fir.^t disciples had been accustomed 
from their youth. They had asked their 
Master to give them a distinctive one, and 
he had complied with their request (Luke 
xi. 1), as the Baptist had done before for 
his disciples, as every Rabbi did for his. 
The forms might be and w^cre abused. The 
large admixture of a didactic element in 
Christian worship, that by which it was dis- 


tinguished from all Gentile forms of adora<* 
tion, was derived from the older order. 
“ Moses ** was “ read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath-day” (Acts xv. 21), the whole 
Law being read consecutively, so as to be com- 
pleted, according to one cycle, in three years. 
The writings of the Prophets were read as 
second lessons in a corresponding order. They 
were followed by the Derash (Acts xiii. 15), 
the exposition, the sermon of the synagogue. 
The conformity extends also to the times of 
prayer. In the hours of service this was 
obviously the case. The third, sixth, and 
ninth hours were in the times of the N. T. 
(Acts iii. 1, X. 3, 9), and had been probably 
for some lime before (Ps. Iv. 17 ; Dan. vi. 
10), the fixed times of devotion. The same 
hours, it is well known, were recognised in 
the Church of the second, probably in that 
of the first century also. The solemn days 
of the synagogue were the second, the fifth, 
and the seventh, the last or Sabbath being 
the conclusion of the whole. The transfer 
of the sanctity of ilic Sabbath to the I.ord’s 
Day involved a corresponding change in the 
order of the week, and the first, the fourth, 
and the sixth became to tlic Christian society 
what the other days had been to the Jewish. 
From the synagogue lastly come matiy less 
conspicuous practices, uliich meet us in the 
liturgical life of the first throe conturi(‘s. 
Ablution, entire or partial, before rnlermg 
the place of meeting (licb. x. 22 ; John xm. 
1-15) ; standing and not kneeling, as the 
attitude of prayer (Luke xviii. 11) ; the ann‘< 
stretched out ; the face turned towards th** 
Kibleli of the East ; the responsive Anitn nf 
the congregation to tlie prayers and benedie- 
tion** of the elders (1 Cor. xtv. Hi}.-' WJuft.cia. 

J mu tions. Tlie language* of the N.'f. shn\v>^ 
that the officers of tlie synagouuf* OArti ,*ii 
in certain eases n judicial iiowcr. It is iioi 
ijuite .so ea‘jy, however, to define the nature 
af the trihunal, and the precise liuuis of ii . 
lurisdiction. Jn two of tlie passages i ( h rn d 
^o (Malt, X. 17 ; Maik xiii. p; they ar#* rntr- 
Tully distinguished ftoni the conneds. It 
seems probable that tlie council was the 
.irger tribunal of 23, which .'*at in evciy 
city, ami that umler tlte term syuagvigm* wc 
are to understand a smaller court, pr<ib.ib)y 
that of the Ten judges inentionc<l in the '1 
mud. Hero also we trace the outlino 
Christian institution. The Church, either ),y 
itself or by appointed delegates, wa.s to act its 
a Court of Arbitration in ail disputes among 
its members. The elders of the Church were 
not, however, to tlescend to the trivial dis- 
putes of daily life. For the elders, as for 
those of the synagogue, were reserved 
ipraver offences against religion and more.!*?. 
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SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT. On the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, a grreat 
council was appointed, according to Rabbinic 
tradition, to re-organize the religious life of 
the people. It consisted of 120 members, 
and these were known as the men of the 
Great Synagogue, the successors of the pro- 
phets, themselves, in their turn, succeeded by 
scribes prominent, individually, as teachers. 
Ezra was recognised as president. Their 
aim was to restore again the croton, or glory 
of Israel. To this end they collected all the 
sacred writings of former ages and their own, 
and so completed the canon of the O, T. They 
instituted the feast of Purim, organised the 
ritual of the synagogue, and gave their sanc- 
tion to the Shemoneh JEsreh^ the eighteen 
solemn benedictions in it. Much of this is 
evidently uncertain. The absence of any his- 
torical mention of such a body, not only in 
the O. T. and the Apocrypha, but in Josephus, 
Philo, &c., have led some critics to reject 
the whole statement as a Rabbinic invention. 
The narrative of Neh. viii. 13 clearly implies 
the existence of a body of men acting as 
counsellors under the presidency of Ezra, 
and these may have been an assembly of 
delegates from all provincial synagogues — a 
-‘-ynod of the National Church. 

SYN'TVCJIE, a female member of the 
C/’hurch of Philippi (Phil, iv. 2, 3). 

SY'TvACUSE, the celebrated city on the 
eastern coa^t of Sicily. St. Paul arrived 
thither in an Alexandrian ship from Melita, 
on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxviii. 12). 
The site of Syracuse rendered it a convenient 
place lor the African corn-shi to touch at, 
lor tlio harbour was an excellent one, and 
the fountain Arelhusa in the island furnished 
an unfaiting supply of excellent water. 

SVl/IV is the term used throughout our 
v^>r.^ion for the Hebrew Aram, as well as for 
llie tiioik Ziepi'a, Most probably Syria is for 
Tsjfrin^ the country about Tsur, or Tyre, 
Hhich was the first of the Syrian towns 
known to the <1 reeks. It is difficult to fix 
the limits of Syria. The limits of the Hebrew 
Aram and its subdivisions are spoken of under 
Akam, Syria Proper was bounded by Ama- 
nu'* and Taurus on ihe N., by the Euphrates 
and the Arabian desert on the E., by Pales- 
tine on the 8., by the Mediterranean near the 
mouth of the Orontes, and then by Phoenicia 
upon the W. 'I'Jiia tract is abcj»,ut 300 miles 
Itmg from north to south, and from 50 to 150 
miles broad. It contains an area of about 
3(t,oo(> square miles. —'1 'ho general character 
of the tract is mountainous, as the Hebrew 
name Aram (from a root signifying “height”) 
rtutficiently implies, 'fhe most fertilo ami 
valuable tVvict of Syria is the long valley in- 


tervening oetween Libanus and Anti-Libanna. 
[LBBANON.]-~The principal rivers of Syria 
are the Litany and the Orontes. The Litany 
springs from a small lake situated in the 
middle of the Coclc-syrian valley, about six 
miles to the south-west of Baalbek. It enters 
the sea about 5 miles north of Tyre. The 
source of the Orontes is but about 15 miles 
from that of the Litany. Its modern name 
is the Nahr^el^Asif or “Rebel Stream,” an 
appellation given to it on account of its vio- 
lence and impetuosity in many parts of iu 
course. The chief towns of Syria may be 
thus arranged, as nearly as possible in the 
order of their importance : 1. Antioch ; 2. 
Damascus; 3. Apamea ; 4. Seleucia; 5. 
Tadmor or Palmyra ; 6. Laodicca ; 7. Epi- 
phania (Hamath) ; 8. Samosata ; 9. llicra- 
polis (Mabug) ; 10. Chalybon ; 11. Emesa ; 
12. Heliopolis; 13. Laodicea ad Libanum ; 
14. Cyrrhus ; 15. Chalcis; 16. Poseidcum , 
17. Heraclca; 18. Gindarus ; 19. Zeugma; 
20. Thapsacus. Of these, Samosata, Zeugma, 
Thapsacus, arc on the Euphrates; Seleucia, 
Laodicea, Poseideuro, and Heraclea, on the 
seashore ; Antioch, Apamea, Epiphania, and 
Emesa (Hems) on the Orontes; Heliopolis 
and Laodicea ad Libanum, in Coele-syria ; 
Hierapolis, Chalybon, Cyrrhus, Chalcis, and 
Gindarus, in the northern highlands ; Da- 
mascus on the skirts, and Palmyra, in the 
centre of the eastern desert. — History, — The 
first occupants of Syria appear to have been 
of llaniitic descent. The Canaanitish races, 
the Hittites, jebusites, Amorites, &c., are 
connected in Scripture with Egypt and Ethio- 
■ia, Cush and Mizraim (Gen. x. 6 and 15-18). 
These tribes occupied not Palestine only, but 
dso Lower Syria, in very early times, as we 
may gather from the fact that Hamath is 
Lssigned to them in Genesis (x. 18). After- 
w'anls they seem to have become possessed of 
Upper Syria also. After a while the first comers, 
who were still to a great extent nomads, re- 
ceived a Semitic infusion, which most pro- 
bably came to them from the south-east. The 
only Syrian town whoso existence we fine 
distinctly marked at this time ik Damascus 
(Gen. xiv, 15 ; xv. 2), which appears to have 
been already a place of some importance. 
Next to Damascus must be placed Hamath 
(Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8). Syria at this 
time, and for many centuries ^afterwards, 
seems to have been broken up among a 
number of petty kingdoms. The Jews first 
come into hostile contact with the Syrians, 
under that nams^, in the time of David. 
Claiming the * frontier of the Euphrates, 
which God had promised to Abraham (Gen. 
XV. 18), David made war on Hadadezer, king 
of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 3, 4, 13). The Damae- 
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cene Syrians were Hkowise defeated with 
freat loss (ib. Ter. 5), Zobah, however, 
was far from bcin^ subdued as yet. When, 
a few years later, the Ammonites determined 
on engaf^ing’ in a war with David, and applied 
■ to the Syrians for aid, Zobah, together with 
Beth-Kehob, sent them 20,000 footmen, and 
two other Syiian kingdoms furnished 13,000 
(2 Sam. X. 6). This army being completely 
defeated by Joab, lladadezer obtained aid 
from Mesopotamia (ib. vcr. 16), and tried 
the chance of a third battle, which likewise 
went against him, and produced the general 
submission of Syria to the Jewish monarch. 
The submission thus begun continued under 
the reign of Solomon (1 K. iv. 21). The 
only part of Syria which Solomon lost seems 
to have been Damascus, where an independent 
kingdom was set up by Kezon, a native of 
Zobah (1 K. xi. 23*25). On the separation 
of the two kingdoms, soon after the accession 
of Kehoboam, the remainder of Syria no doubt 
shook off the yoke. Damascus now became 
decidedly the 4/eading state, Hamath being 
second to it, and the northern Hittites, whose 
capital was Carchemish near Bamhuk^ third. 
[Damascus.] Syria became attached to the 
great Assyrian empire, from which it passed 
to the Babylonians, and from them to the 
rersians. In b.c. 333 it submitted to Alex- 
ander without a struggle. Upon the death 
of Alexander Syria became, for the first time, 
the head of a great kingdom. On the divi- 
sion of the provinces among his generals (b.c. 
321), Seleucus Nicator received Mesopota- 
mia and Syria. Antioch w'as begun in b.c. 
300, and, being finished in a few years, was 
made the capital of Seleucus* kingdom. The 
country grew rich with the wealth which 
now flowed into it on all sides. The history 
of Syria under the Soleucid princes has been 
already given in the articles treating of each 
monarch [Amtiochus, Dbmethius, Selkucvs, 
Ac.]. — Syria holds an Important place, not 
only in the Old Testament, but in the New. 
While the country generally was formed Into 
a Roman pii^nce, under governors who were 
at first pn^aetors or quaestors, then pro- 
consuls, and Anally legates, there were ex- 
empted from the direct rule of the governor, 
in the drst place, a number of free cities,” 
'ghich retained the administration of their 
own affairs, eubject to a tribute levied accord- 
ing to the Roman principles of taxation ; and 
2ndly, a number of tracts, which were as- 
sign^ to petty princes, commonly natives, 
to be ruled at tbeir pleasure, subject to the 
same obligations with the free cities as to 
taxation. Alter the formal division of the 
provinces between Augustus and the Senate, 
Syria, being trem its exposed situation among 


the provinciae prindpU^ was ruled by legates, 
who were of consular rank (eonsulares) and 
bore severally the full title of Legatus 
Augusti pro praetore.” Judaea occupied a 
peculiar position. A spcoiall procurator was 
therefore appointed to rule it, who was sub- 
ordinate to the governor of 8]^a, but within 
his own province had the power of a legatus. 
Syria continued without serious disturbance 
from the expulsion of the Parthians (b.c. 38) 
to the breaking out of the Jewish war (a.b. 
66). In A.D. 44-47 it was the scene of a 
severe famine. A little earlier Christianity 
had begun to spread into it, partly by means 
of those who “ were scattered *' at the time 
of Stcphcn*s persecution (Acts xi. 19), partly 
by the exertions of St. Paui ‘(Qal. i. 21). 
The Syrian Church soon grew to be one ^ 
the most flourishiug (Acts xiii. 1, xv. 23, 
35, 41, &c.). 

SY'llO-PHOENIC'lAN occurs only in Mark 
vii. 26. 'J'hc word denoted perhaps a ini.\cd 
race, half-rhr)cnicians and half-Syrians. Mat- 
thew (xv. 22) speaks of “ a woman of Ca- 
naan ** in place of St. Mark’s ** Syro-Phoc- 
nician,” on the same ground that the 
Septuagint translate Canaan by Phoenicia. 
The names Canaan and Phoenicia had suc- 
ceeded one another as geographical ^names in 
tlic same country. 


rPA'ANACII, an ancient Canaanitish city, 
Jl whose king is enumerated amongst the 
thirty-one conquered by Joshua (Josh. xii. 21), 
It came into the half tribe of Manossch (Josh, 
xvii. 11, xxi. ; I Chr. vii. 29), and was 
bestowed on the Kobathite Levites (Josh. xxi. 
25). Taanach is almost always named in 
company with Megiddo, and they were evi- 
dcntlj' the chief towns of that fine rich dis- 
trict which forms the western portion of the 
great plain of Ks<ltaelon (I K. iv. 12), It is 
still called Td^annuk, and stands about 4 miles 
S.K. of Jjfjjxtn, 

TA'ANATIi-SlU'I.OU, a place named once 
only (Josh. xvi. G) us one of the landmarks 
of the boundary of Ephraim. Perhaps Taa- 
natU was the ancient Catiaanite name of the 
place, and Shiloh the Hebrew* name* 

TAB' BATH, a })lace mentioned only In 
Judg. vU. 22, in describing the flight of the 
Midianite host after Oideon> night attack. 

TABERING, an obsolete word 

used in the A. V. of Nah* H. 7. pebrew 
word connects itself with n 

The V. reproduces the The 

^ tabour or tabmr^' vm a 
mentof the drum»type, 
formed the band of a 
tabour,” aeeoNUpi^n ^ te hefli/iifph Whfl 
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•trokeB as men beat upon sneb an instru* 
ment. 

TABERNACLE. The Tabernacle was the 
tmi of Jshovahi called by the same name as 
the tents of the people, in the midst of which 
it stood. It was also called the sanctuary^ 
and the idhemaele of the congregation. The 
first ordinances given to Moses, after the pro- 
clamation of the outline of the law from Sinai, 
related to the ordering of the Tabeniacle, its 
furniture, and its service, as the type which 
was to be followed when the people came to 
their own home, and “found a place” for 
the abode of God. During the forty days of 
Moses* first retirement with God in Sinai, an 
exact pattern of the whole was shown him, 
and all was made according to it (Kx. xxv. 
9, 40, xxvi. 30, xxxix. 32, 42, 43 ; Num, 
viii. 4; Acts vii. 44; lleb. viii. 5). The 
description of this plan Is preceded by an 
account of the freewill offerings which the 
children of Israel were to be asked to make 
for its execution. The materials were : — {a) 
Metals : yoM, silver^ and brass, {b) Textile 
fabrics ; blWj purple, scarlet, and fine (white' 
linen, for the prcKluotion of which Egypt was 
celebrated ; also a fabric of goats* hair, the 
produce of their own flocks, (c) Skins: of 
the ram, dyed red, and of the badger, (d) 
Wood : the shittim wood, the timber of tlie 
wild acacia of the desert itself, the tree of 
the “burning bush.** (e) Oil, spices, and 
iticense, for anointing the priests, and burn- 
ing in the tabernacle. (/) Gems: onyx 
stoaes, and the precious stones for the breast- 
plate of the High Priest. The people gave 
jewels, and plates of gold arid silver, and 
brass; wood, skins, hair and linen; the 
women wove; the rulers offered precious 
Stones, oil, spices, and incense; and the 
artists soon had more than they needed (Ex. 
xxv. 1-8; XXXV. 4-29; xxxvi. 5-7). The 
superintendence of the work was intrusted 
to Bexalcel, of the tribe of Judah, and to 
Ahoiiab, of the tribe of Dan, who were skilled 
ill “ail manner of workmanship *’ (£x« xxxi. 
2, 0, XXXV, 30, 34). — The tabernacle was a 
portable building, designed to contain the 
sacred ark, the special symbol of God's pre- 
sence, and was surrounded by an outer oourt. 
(i. ) The of the TcdiernaeU, in which the 
Tahernaole itself stood^ was an oblong space, 
100 cubito by 50 («.s. 150 feet by 75), having 
its longer axjta east and with its front to 
ibeeast It iyaestirrounded by canvas screens 
-in the Bast eallod Kannaota^fi cubits in 
hi^g^V and autpported by pillars of brass 5 
isQuMtub wm aW 
uMiiidhyiio^^ I 

9 , ThUenetiMare waaonlybfdcen on ^e 1 
SiSUw liila by t||a antriUlM^ Wk SO 


cubits wide, and closed by onrtains of fine 
twined linen wrought with needlework, and of 
the most gorgeous colours. In the outer or 
eastern half of the court was placed the altar 
of burnt-offering, and between it and the 
Tabernacle itself, the laver at which the 
priests washed their hands and feet on end- 
ing the Temple. — (ii.) The Tabemaelo itself 
was placed towards the western end of this 
enclosure. It was an oblong rectangular 
structure, 80 cubits in length by 10 in width 
(45 feet by 15), and 10 in height ; the interior 
being divided into two chambers, the first or 
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outer of 20 cubits in length, the iuner of 
10 cubits, and consequently an exact cube. 
The former was the Soly Place^ or First 
TahernacU (Heb. ix. 2), containing the 
golden candlestick on one side, the table of 
^ew-brcad opposite, and between them in 
the centre the altar of incense. The latter 
was the Most Holy Place^ or the Uoly of 
Holies^ containing the ark, surmounted by 
the cherubim, with the Two Tables inside. 
The two sides, and the further or western 
end, were enclosed by boards of shittiin wood 
overlaid with gold, twenty on the north and 
south side, six on the western side, and the 
corner-boards doubled. They stood upright, 
edge to edge, their lower ends being made 
with tenons, which dropped into sockets of 
silver, and the corner-boards being coupled 
at the top with rings. They were furnished 
with golden rings, through which passed 
bars of shittim wood, overlaid with gold, five 
to each side, and the middle bar passing from 
end to end, so as to brace the whole together. 
Kour successive coverings of curtains looped 
together were placed over the open top, and 
fell down over the sides. The first, or in- 
most, was a splendid fabric of linen, em- 
broidered with figures of cherubim, in blue, 
purple, and scarlet, and looped together by 
golden fastenings. It seems probable that 
the ends of this set of curtains hung down 
ioithin the Tabernacle, forming a sumptuous 
tapestry. The next was a woollen covering 
of goats* hair ; the third, of rams* skins dyed 
red ; and the outermost, of badgers* skins 
(so called in our version ; but the Hebrew 
word probably signifies seal-skins. [Badokr- 
8K1N8.] }• It has been usually supposed that 
those coverings were thrown over the walls, 
like a pall is thrown over a coffin ; but this 
would have allowed every drop of rain that 
fell on the Tabernacle to fall through; for, 
however tightly the curtains might be 
stretched, the water could never run over 
the edge, and the sliecp skins would only 
make the mutter worse, as when wetted their 
weight would depress the centre, and pro- 
bably tear any curtain that could be made. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
tent had a ridge, as all tents have had from 
the days uf Moses down to the ]>resent day. 
The front of the Sanctuary was closed by a 
hanging, of fine linen, embroidered in blue, 
purple, and scarlet, and supported by golden 
books, on five pillars of sbittim wood overlaid 
with gold, and standing in brass sockets ; 
and the covering uf goats* hair was so made 
M to fall down over this when required. A 
more sumptuous curtain of the same kind, 
embroidered with cherubim, hung cm four \ 
fUidi piUgnii with silver socketsi divided the | 


Holy from the Most Holy Place. It was 
called the Veii.,* as it hid from the eyes of 
all but the High Priest, the inmost sanctuary, 
where Jehovah dwelt on his mercy seat, be- 
tween the cherubim above the ark. Hence 
« to enter within the veil ’* is to have the 
closest access to God. It was only passed 
by the High Priest once a year, on the Day 
of Atonement, In token of the mediation of 
Christ, who, with his own blood, hath entered 
for us within the veil which separates God's 
own abode from earth (lleb. vi. 19). In the 
temple, the solemn barrier was at length pro- 
faned by a Roman conqueror, to warn the 
Jews that the privileges they had forfeited 
were “ ready to vanish away ; ** and the veil 
was ut last rent by the hand of God himself, 
at the same moment that the body of Christ 
was rent upon the cross, to indicate that the 
entrance into the holiest of all is now laid 
open to all believers “ by the blood of Jesus, 
by a new and living way which He hath con- 
secrated for us, through the vail, that is to 
say, His flesh ’» (Heb. x. 19, 20). The Holy 
Place was only entered by the priests daily, 
to ofter incense ut the time of morning and 
evening prayer, and to renew the lights on 
the golden candlestick ; and on the Sab- 
bath, tu remove the old shew-bread, and 
to place the new upon the table. — (iii.) The 
Sacred Purnituf'c and Imtruments of the 
Tiiheimncle. — These are described in sepa- 
rate articles, and tbcreforc it is only neces- 
sary to give a list of them here. — 1. In the 
Outer Court. The Altar of Burnt^Ojfering^ 
and the Brazen Laver, [Ar.TAii ; Laveu.] — 
2. In the llolj Place. The furniture of the 
court was connected with sacrifice, that of 
the sanctuary itself with the deeper mysteries 
of mediation and access to God. *J’he First 
Sanctuary contained three objects : the altar 
of incense in the centre, so as to be directly 
in fiont of the ark of the covenant (I K. vi. 
22), the table of shetv^bread on its right or 
north side, and the golden candlestick on the 
left or south side. These objects w(;ro all 
considere*! as being placed before the pre- 
sence of Jeliovah, wdio dwelt in the holiest of 
all, though with the veil between. (Altar ; 
BiiRW-BRKAn; Canolkstick.] — 3. In the 
Holy of Holies, within the veil, and shrouded 
in darkness, there was but one object, the 
Arh of the Oorenantt containing the two 
tables of stoke, Inscribed with the Ten Com- 
mandments. [Auk.] — History of the Taher^ 
nacte, — As long as Canaan remained uncon- 
quered, and the people were still therefore 
an army, the Tabernacle was ijrobably moved 

• Somefimc'M ths rrtJ, fitluT hi mfwimiMi to tlw 
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from place to place, 'whererer the host of 
Israel was for the time encamped. It rested 
finally at '*tbe place which the Lord had 
chosen,’* at Shiloh (Josh. ix. 27, xviii. 1). 
The reasons of the choice are not given. 
Partly, perhaps, its central position, partly 
its belonging to the powerful tribe of Ephraim, 
the tribe of the great captain of the host, may 
hare determined the preference. There it 
continued during the whole period of the 
Judges (Josh. xix. dl, xxii. 12; Judg. xxi. 
12). It was far, however, from being what 
it was intended to be, the one national sanc- 
tuary, the witness against a localized and 
divided worship. The old religion of the 
high places kept its ground. Altars were 
erected, at first with reserve, as being not for 
sacrifice (Josh. xxii. 26), afterwards freely 
and without scruple (Judg. vi. 24, xiii. 19). 
Of the names by which the one special sanc- 
tuary was known at this period, those of the 
“ House,” or the “Temple,” of Jehovah (1 
Sam. i. 9, 21, iii. 3, 15) are most prominent. 
A slate of things which was rapidly assimi- 
lating the worship of Jehovah to that of Ash- 
taroth, or Mylitta, needed to lie broken up. 
The Ark of God was taken, and the sanctuary 
lost Us glory ; and the Tabernacle, though it 
did not perish, never again i*ccovcrcd it (1 
Sam. iv. 22). Samuel treats it ns an aban- 
<]oned shrine, and sacrifices elsewhere, at 
Miz{>eh (1 Sam. vii. 9), at Kamah (ix. 12, x. 
3), at Gilgal (x. 8, xi. 15). It probably be- 
came onee again a moveable sanctuary. For 
a lime it seems, under Saul, to have been 
settled at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). The mas- 
sacre of the priests and the flight of Abiathar 
must, however, have robbed it yet further of 
its glory. It had before lost the Ark ; it now 
lost the presence of the High-Priest (1 Sam. 
xxii. 20, xxiii. 6). What change of fortune 
then followed we do not know. In some way 
or other, it found its way to Gibcon (1 Chroii. 
xvi. 39), The anomalous separation of the 
two things which, in the original order, had 
been joined, brought about yet greater ano- 
malies ; and, while the Ark remained at Kir- 
jath-joarim, the Tabernacle at Gibcon con- 
nected itself with the worship of the high 
places (1 K. iii. 4). The capture of Jeru- 
salem and the erection there of a new Taber- 
nacle, with the Ark, of which the old had 
been deprived (2 Sam. vi. 17 ; J f-bron. xv, 

1 ), left it little more than a trauitional, his- 
torical sanctity. It retained only the old 
altar of burnt-offerings (I Chron. xxi. 9). 
Such as it was, however, neither king nor 
people could bring themselves to sweep it 
away. The double service went on ; Zadok, 
as bigh-pricst, officiated at Gibcon (1 Chron. , 
xvi. 39) ; the more recent, more prophetic i 


service of psalms and hymns and music, under 
Asaph, gathered round the Tabernacle at Je- 
rusalem (1 Chron. xvi. 4 , 57). The divided 
worship oontinaed all the days of David. The 
sanctity of both places was recognised by So- 
lomon on his accession (1 K. Hi. 15 ; 2 Chron# 
i. 9). But it was time that the anomaly 
should cease. The purpose of David, fulfilled 
by Solomon, was that the claims of both should 
merge in the higher glory of the Temple. 
The final day at last came, and the Taber- 
nacle was either taken down, or left to perish 
and be forgotten. So the disaster of Shiloh 
led to its natural consummation. [Tkmplx.] 
TABERNACLES, THE FEAST OF (Ex. 
xxiii. 16, “the feast of ingathering”), the 
third of the three great festivals of the He- 
brews, which lasted from the 15th till the 
22nd of Tisri. I. The following arc the 
principal passages in the Pentateuch which 
refer to it : Exod. xxiii. 16 ; Lev. xxiii. 34-36, 
39-43 ; Num. xxix. 12-38 ; Deut. xvi. 13-15, 
xxxi. 10-13. In Nch. viii. there is an ac- 
count of the observance of the feast by Ezra. — 
II. The time of the festival fell in the autumn, 
when the whole of the chief fruits of the 
ground, the corn, the wine, and the oil, were 
gathered in (Ex. xxiii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 39; 
Deut. XV, 13-15). Its duration was strictly 
only seven days (Dent. xvi. 13 ; Ez. xlv. 25). 
But it was followed by a day of holy con- 
vocation, distinguished by sacrifices of its 
own, w^hich was sometimes spoken of as an 
eighth day (Lev. xxiii. 36; Nch. viii. 18). 
During the seven days the Israelites were 
commanded to dwell in booths or huts formed 
of the boughs of trees. The boughs were of 
the olive, palm, pine, myrtle, and other trees 
with thick foliage (Neh. viii. 15, 16). Ac- 
cording to Rabbinical tradition, each Israelite 
used to tic the branches into a bunch, to be 
carried in his hand, to which the name ItUdk 
was given. The burnt-offerings of the Feast 
of Tabernacles were by far more numerous 
than those of any other festival. There were 
ofifered on each day two rams, fourteen lambs, 
and a kid for a sin-offering. But what was 
most peculiar was the arrangement of the 
sacrifices of bullocks, in all amounting to 
seventy (Num. xxix. 12-38). The eighth 
day was a day of holy convocation of peculiai 
solemnity. On the morning of this day the 
Hebrews left their huts and dismantled them, 
and took up their abode again in their houses. 
The special offerings of the day were a bullock, 
a ram, seven lambs, and a goat for a sin- 
offering (Num#* xxix. 36, 38). When the 
Feast of Tabernacles fell on a Sabbatical 
year, portions of the Law were read each day 
in publio, to men, women, children, and 
strangers (Deut. xxxi. lO-1 3). We find Ezra 
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. • tliiB Law itiiriiiiir th^ fetUTtl ** day by 

daji Ardli Ihe drat day to the last day” 
(Nah« tIIL 18),*-1IL There are two par- 
tieoiate in the obsenranee of the Feast of 
Tabemaeles which appear to be referred to 
in the New Testament, but are not noticed In 
the Old. These were, the ceremony of pour- 
ing out some water of the pool of Siloam, and 
the display of some great lights in the court 
of the women • We are told that each Israelite, 
in holiday attire, baring made up his lulab^ 
before be broke his fast, repaired to the 
Temple with the hildh in one hand and the 
citron in the other, at the time of the ordinary 
morning sacrifice. The parts of the victim 
were laid upon the altar. One of the priests 
fetched some water in a golden ewer from the 
pool of Siloam, which he brought into the 
court through the water gate. As he entered 
the trumpets sounded, and he ascended the 
slope of the altar. At the top of this were 
fixed two stiver basins with small openings at 
the bottom. Wine was poured into that on 
the eastern side, and the water into that on 
the western side, whence it was conducted 
by pipes into the Cedron. In the evening, 
both men and women assembled in the court 
of the women, expressly to hold a rejoicing 
for the drawing of the water of Siloam, At 
the same time there were set up in the court 
two lofty stands, each supporting four great 
lamps. These were lighted on each night of 
the festival. It appears to be generally ad- 
mitted that the words of our Saviour (John 
vii. 87, 38) — “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. He that bclicvcth 
on me,* as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water ” — were 
suggested by the pouring out of the water of 
Siloam. But it is very doubtful what is meant 
by “ the last day, that great day of the feast.” 
It would seem that either the last day of the 
feast itself, that is the seventh, or the last 
day of the religious observances of the scries 
of annual festivals, the eighth, must be in- 
tendedi The eighth day may be meant, and 
then the reference of our Lord would bo to 
an ordinary and well-known observance of 
the feast, though it was not, at the very time, 
going on. We must resort to some such ex- 
planation, if we adopt the notion that our 
Lord’s wor^ (John viil. 12) — “I am the 
light of the world ” — refer to the great latnijs 
of the festival. — IV. There arc many direc- 
tions given in the Mishna for the ^mensions 
and construction of the huts. They were, 
not to be lower than ton palms, nor higher 
than twenty oubits. They were to stand by 
themselves, and not to rest on any extermd 
anpport, nor to be under the id^eltor of a 
taiiger building, or of a tree. TImy were not 


to be covered with Atna -or dotk ef 
but only irith bouglus or. In iMurt, wM Peed 
matsorlaiha. The ibrnititreolfhehntswaa 
to be, according to most, authoritlei^ of the 
plainest deeoription. It la |P|ld that the altar 
was adorned tbronghoot thi eem daya with 
smrigs of willows, one of which eaeh Israelite 
ifko eame^into the court brought with hii% 
The great number of the aaoridoes has beem 
already noticed. But besides tbeae, the Chagl- 
gabs or private peace-offerings, were more 
abundant than at any other time.—- V. Though 
all the Hebrew annual festivals were seasons 
of rejoicing, the Feast of Tabernacles was, in 
this rc8))ect, distinguished above them all. 
The huts and the liUdba must have made a 
gay and striking spectacle over the city by 
day, and the lamps, the flambeaux, the music, 
and the joyous gatherings in the court of the 
Temple must have given a still more festive 
character to the night. — VI. The main pur- 
poses of the Feast of Tabernacles are plainly 
set forth (Ex. xxiii. 16 and Lev. xxiii. 43). 
It was to ^ at once a thanksgiving for the 
harvest, and a commemoration of the time 
when the Israelites dwelt in tents during 
their passage through the wilderness. In 
one of its meanings it stands in connexion 
with the Passover, as the Feast of Abib; and 
with Pentecost, os the feast of harvest : in its 
other meaning, it is related to the Passover as 
the great yearly memorial of the deliverance 
from the destroyer, and from the tyranny of 
But naturally connected with this 
exultation in their regained freedom was the 
rejoicing in tVe more perfect fulfilment of 
God’s promise, in the settlement of His people 
in the Holy Land. But the culminating 
[loint of this blessing was tbc establishment of 
the central spot of the national worship in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. Hence it was evi- 
dently fitting that the Feast of Tal>ernacies 
should be kept with an unwonted degree of 
observance at the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple (1 K. viii. 2, 65 ; Joseph. Ant, viii. 4, 
§ 5), again, after ihe rebuilding of the Temple 
by Ezra (Nch. viii. 13-18), and a third time 
by Judas Maccabaeus when he had driven 
out the Syrians and restored 4he Temple to 
the worship of Jehovah (2 Maeo. x* 6«-8). 

TAB^ITHA, also caUed Binreas by St, Luke : 
a female dhu^le of Joppa, <>full of good 
works,” amon^ Whieb of mabing clothes 
for the poor While 

8t. Peter wan at the town of 

Lydda, Tahiti^ 

eiples at Jopph «h8t oa^^^1^ the 

Apostle, begging him to eomp to them with- 
out delay. Upon* hiii artiyal l^otur- iraad the 
deceased alreadypvepm^^ft^ buslalv and laid 
out la an- upper 
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rounded by the recipients and the tokens of 
her charity. After the example of our Saviour 
In the house of Jairua (Matt. ix. 35 ; Mark T. 
40), ** Peter put them all forth,” prayed for 
the Divine aesiatance, and then commanded 
TaMtha to arlae (comp, Mark v. 41 ; Luke 
vliL 54). She* opened her eyea and aat up, 
and then, assisted by the Apostle, rose from 
her couch. This great miracle, as we are 
further told, produced an extraordinary effect 
in Joppa, and was the occasion of many con- 
versions there (Acts ix. 36-42). The name 
” Tabitha ” is an Aramaic word, signifying a 
female gazelle.” St. Luke gives “ Dorcas ” 
as the Greek equivalent of the name. 

TA'BOR and MOUNT TA*BOR, one of the 
most interesting and remarkable of the single 
mountains in Palestine. It rises abruptly 
from the north-eastern arm of the Plain of 
Esdraelon, and stands entirely insulated ex- 
cept on the west, whore a narrow ridge 
connects it with the hills of Nazareth. It 
presents to the eye, as seen from a distance, 
a beautiful appearance, being so symmetrical 
in its profiort ions, and rounded off like 
hemisphere or the segment of a circle, yet 
varying wniiewhat as viewed from different 
directions. The body of the mountain con- 
sists of the ]>cculiar limestone of the country. 
It is now called eUTur, It lies about 
6 or 8 miles almost due east from Nazareth. 
The ascent is usually made on the west side, 
near the little village of DcftilnViA, probably 
the ancient Dabcrath (Josh. xix. 12), though 
it can be made with entire case in other 
places. It requires threc-quajters of an hour 
nr an hour to reach the top. The top of 
Tabor consists of an irregular platform, em- 
bracing a circ tit of half-an-hour’a walk and 
commanding wide views of the subjacent 
plain from end to end. Tabor docs not occur 
in the New Testament, but makes a pro- 
minent figure in the Old. The Book of Joshua 
(xix. 23) mentions it as the boundary be- 
tw’cen Issnchar and Zcbulun (sec vor. 12). 
Barak, at the command of Deborah, assembled 
his forres on tl'abor, and descended thence 
with ** ten thousand men after him ” into the 
plain, and conquered Siscra on the banks of 
the Kishon (Judg. iv. 0-15). The brothers 
of Gideon, each of whom ** resembled the 
children of a king,” were murdered here 
by Zebah and Zalmunna (Jttd|^ viii. 18, 19). 
There arc at present ruins of (fortress round 
all the top of the summit of Tabor. The 
Latin Christians have now an altar here, at 
which their priests from Nazareth perform, 
an annual mass. The Greeks also have a 
chapel, where, on oertaiii festivals they osw 
semble for the celebration of religious rites. 
The idea that our Saviour was transfigured 


on Tabor prevailed extensively among the 
early Christians, and reappears often still In 
popular religious works. It is impossible, 
however, to acquiesce in the correctness of 
this opinion* It can be proved from the Old 
Testament, and from later history, that a 
fortress or town existed on Tabor from very 
early times down to b.o. 53 or 50 ; and, as 
Josephns says that he strengthened the forti- 
fications there, about a.d. 60, it is morally 
certain that Tabor must have been inhabited 
during the intervening period, that is, in the 
days of Christ. Tabor, therefore, could not 
have been the Mount of Transfiguration ; for 
when it is said that Jesus took his disciples 
”up into a high mountain apart, and was 
transfigured before them” (Matt. xvil. 1, 2), 
we must understand that He brought them to 
the summit of the mountain, where they were 
alone by themselves, 

TA^BOll is mentioned in the lists of 1 Chr. 
vi. as a city of the Meraritc Levites, in the tribe 
of Zebiilun (ver. 77). The list of the towms 
of Zcbulun (Josh, xix.) contains the name of 
Cjitsi.oTii-TABOR (ver. 12). It is therefore, 
possible, either that Chisloth-tabor is abbre- 
viated into Tabor by the cbronicler, or that 
by the time these later lists were compiled, 
thq Merarites had csbiblisbcd themselves on 
the sacred mountain, and that Tabor is Mount 
Tabor. 

TA'BOR, THE PLAIN OF. This is an in- 
correct translation, and should be the Oak of 
Tabor. It is mentioned in 1 Sam. x. 3 only, 
as one of the points in the homeward journey 
of Saul after his anointing by Samuel. 

TABRET. [Timbr'kl.] 

TAB'RIMON, properly, Tabriinmon, i. «, 

** good is Rimmon,” the Syrian god. The 
father of Bcnhadad 1., king of Syria in the 
reign of Asa (1 K. xv. 18). 

TACllE. The word thus rendered occurs 
only in the description of the structure of the 
tabernacle and its fittings (Ex. xxvi. 6, 11, 
33, XXXV. 11, xxxvi. 13, xxxix. 33), and 
appears to indicate the small hooks by which 
a curtain is suspended to the rings from 
which it hangs, or connected verticallyi as in 
the case of the veil of the Holy of Holies, 
with tho loops of another curtain. 

TAD'MOli, called ” Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness,” is the same as the city known to the 
Greeks and Romans under the naiffc of Palmyra* 
Tho word Tadmor has nearly the same mean- 
ing as Palmyra, signifying probably the ** City 
of Palms,” from Tamar, **a Palm.” It was 
built by Solomqn after his conquest of Hamath 
Zobah (1 Chr. viii. 4 ; 1 K«4x. IS). As the 
city is nowhere else mentioned in the Bible, 
it would be out of place to enter into a detailed 
history of it on the present occasion* In the 
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k jemi td have been 
^bodRUM ^ the Bn^hior fiadrUn. In. the 
^leginnliig ^ the third eentary a.]k it beeame 
a Boman oehmy under Garmlla (2Il«91f 
Suhaeqaentlyy in the . reign of Gal* 
Uenne, the Boman Senate inToited Odeaathni» 
a senator of Palmyra» with the regal dignity* 
on aeeoant of hie aerrioee in defeating Sapor ' 
king of Persia* On the assassination of Oden- 1 
athns* his celebrated wife Zenobia seems to 
hare eonoelTed the design of erecting Palmyra 
Into on independent monarchy ; and in pro- | 
eectttion of this object, she for a while, suc- 
cesslhlly resisted the Boman arms. She was 
at length defeated and taken captive by the 
Emperor Aurelian (a.d. 273), who left a Bo- 
man garrison in Palmyra. This garrison was 
massaered in a revolt ; and Aurelian punished 
the city by the execution not only of those who 
were taken in arms, but likewise of common 
peasants, of old men, women, and children. 
From this blow Palmyra never recovered, 
though there are proofs of its having con- 
tinued to be inhabited until the downfall of { 
the Boman Empire. 

TAH'PANHES, TEHAPH'NEHES, TA- 
UAF'ANES, a city of Egypt, mentioned in 
tho time of the prophets Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel. The name is evidently Egyptian, and 
closely resembles that of the Egyptian queen 
Tarpbnks. It was evidently a town of Lower 
Egypt near or on the eastern border. When 
Johanan and the other captains went into 
Sgypt ** they came to Tahpanhes *’ (Jcr. xliii. 
7). The Jews in Jeremiah’s time remained 
here (Jer. xliv. 1). It was an imimrtant 
town, being twice mentioned hy the latter 
prophet with Noph or Memphis (ii. 16. xlvi. 
14). Here stood a house of Pharaoh-hophra 
before which Jeremiah hid great stones (xliii. 
8-10). Herodotus calls this place Daphnae 
of Pelusium. In the Itinerary of Antoninus 
this town, called Dafho, is placed 16 Boman 
miles to tho south-west of Pelusium. This 
position seems to agree with that of TeUDe- 
fmneh^ which marks the site of Daphnae. 
Can the name bo of Greek origin t 

TAirPENES, an Egyptian queen, was wife 
of the Pharaoh who received Hadad the 
Edomite, and who gave him her sister in mar- 
riage (1 K. xi. 18-20). In the addition to ch. 
xii. Shishak (Susakim) is said to have given 
Ano, the eldel sister of Thekemlna his wUb, 
to Jeroboam* It is obvious that Gils and 
eavBer stotemeiit ore izrecohcileable. There 
is therefore but one Tahpenes or Thekotnlno* 
No name that has any near resemblaBoe to 
either TalqMer Of :^hekctntim hM yet been^ 
found Afnonr tferdsOiC^ the |)eriod» 

, lOf Mleah,. and grsndsmi o 


of tho ]^laoes elidM by. |odb 

BUS of the land of Xsrabh It oooim b^jigm 

Gilead and Dan-Jaan (IBsm. nlT« 

TALBNT. [Wniowfi.] 

TALI'THA CU'HI, two dyrloe words. (Mark 
T« 41), signiiyiiig Damsel, arise.n 
TALMAl. 1. One of the three sons of 
the Anak,” who were slain by the men of 
Judah (Num. xiii. 22 ; Josh. xr. 14 ; Jodg. 
i. 10). — 2. Son of AmmBiud, king of Qeshur 
(2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii. 87 ; 1 Chr. iii. 2). He was 
probably a petty chieftain dependent on David. 

TALMUD (t. e. doctrine^ from the Hebrew 
word **to learn”) is a large collection of 
writings, containing a full account of the civil 
and religious laws of the Jews. It was a 
fundamental principle of the Pharisees com- . 
mon to them with all orthodox modem Jews, 
that by the side of the written law regarded 
as a summary of the principles and general 
laws of the Hebrew people, there was an oral 
law to complete and to explain the written 
law. It was an article of faith that in the 
Pentateuch there was no precept, and no 
regulation, ceremonial, doctrinal, or legal, of 
which God had not given to Moses all expla- 
nations necessary for their application, with 
the order to transmit them by word of mouth. 
Tho classical passage in the Mishna on this 
subject is tbe following : — Moses received 
the (oral) law from Sinai, and delivered it to 
Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the 
elders to the prophets, and the prophets to 
the men of the Great Synagogue.” Thin 
oral law, with^he numerous commentaries 
U)>on it, forms the Talmud. It consists of 
two parts, tho Mishna and Gcmara. 1. The 
Mishna, or ** second law,” which contains a 
compendium of the whole ritual law, was re- 
duced to writing in Its present form by Babbi 
Jehudah the Holy, a Jew of great wealth and 
induenoe, who flourished in the 2nd century 
of the Christian era* He succeeded his fathet 
Simeon as patriarch of Tiberias, and held that 
oiflee at least thirty years. Ihe {sreoise date 
of bis death is dlspu^ ; same plaoing U in a 
year somewhat antecedent to 104, A.n* while 
others place it os late ss 220 a.x>., when he 
would have been about 81 yeai^ old. Viewed 
as a wbede, tbs precM^ts in the Hhduia treated 
men like children, fbrmidiitflg 
the minutest psidMlsvs^^^ cdkohrances. 
The os^fvessi^af ^ bohdsieyf'^t# weaknnd 
heggaf^tM»B2^ hsai^ 

for men to bear,” MthlhUy-igpmsant the im- 
preMiDaj»ic|diiaeiiJby.|^^ 'The 

,BieaMksr a4lM'' -OMSfeA. llcw-jsigkbkMnf, 
OmjfidUm' wIMi - JHnn. igivt not 
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tte fUmnd, «ii^ wUsh «ra yetf eoBuiioiiIjr 
meant when the word ^Talmnd'* is need 
itielf. There are two Gemarae: omeof Jem- 
•alem» in whioh there is said to be no passage 
which can be prored to be later than the first 
half of the 4th century; and the other of 
Uabylonf completed about 600 a.d. The latter 
Is the most important; and by far the longest. 
It is estimated to be fifteen times as long as 
the MUhna. — The language of the Mishna is 
that of the later Hebrew, purely written on 
the whole, though with a few grammatical 
, Aramaisms, and interspersed with Greek, 
Latin, and Aramaic words which had become 
naturalised. The work is distributed into six 
great divisions or orders. The first (JSeraim) 
relates to ** seeds,** or productions of the land, 
and it embraces all matters connected with 
the cultivation of the soil, anwthe disposal of 
lu produce in offerings or tithes. It is pre- 
ceded by a treatise on “ Blessings ’* (JJera- 
tc/A). The 2nd (Moed) relates to festivals 
and their observances. The drd (JVMhtm) to 
women, and includes regulations respecting 
betrothals, marriages, and divorces. The 4th 
(Hesikin) relates to damages sustained by 
means of man, beasts, or things ; with deci- 
sions on points at issue between man and 
man in commercial dealings and compacts. 
The 5 th (Kodashtm) treats of holy things, of 
offerings, and of the Templo^service. The Gth 
( Toharoth) treats of what is clean and unclean. 
Theso C Orders are subdivided into 61 Trea- 
tises. The Mishna was published by Suren- 
hiisifis in 6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 1698, 
1703, with u Latin transla4.ion of the text. 
An Knglish reader may obtain an excellent 
i<lca of the whole work from an English trans- 
lation of 18 of its Treatises by Do Sola and 
Haphnll, London, 1843. There is no reason- 
able doubt tliat although it may include a 
few passages of a later date, the Mishna was 
composed, as a whole, in the 2nd century, 
and represents the traditions which were 
current amongst the rharisecs at the time 
of Christ. 

TA'MAR {pahn-ir€6), — 1. The wife suc- 
cessively of the two sons of Juda^, £r and 
Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 6-30). Her importanoe 
in the sacred narrative depends on the great 
anxiety to keep up the lineage of Judah. It 
seemed os if tlie family were on the i>oint of 
extinction. £r and Onan had successively 
perished suddenly. Judah^s wlfb Bathshuah 
died ; and there only remained a child She!ah, 
whom Judah was unwilling to trust to the 
dangerous union, as it appeared, with Tamar, 
lest be idtould tkekit idth the same fate as hla ; 
broltora. . AbOoidihgly idio resorted to th^ 
desperate expedient of entrapping the father 
hlxiueir into the idUbu whicb he fhated fin^ 


hie eon. He took her for 
nate women who were conaocrated 
inipure rites of the Canaanitd vdinhip. V 
promised her, as the prioe of life fntmodrib, 
a kid from the fiocks to whioh he wae^ g^gt 
and left as bis pledge his omamente and his 
staff. The kid he sent back by his shbpb'crd, 
but the woman could nowhere be ' found. 
Months afterwards she was discovered to be 
his own daughter-in-lawff amar. She was sen- 
tenced to be burnt alive, and was only saved 
by the discovery, through the pledges which 
Judah had left, that her seducer was ho less 
than the chieftain of the tribe. The fruits 
of this intercourse were twins, PHAusa and 
Zaraii, and through Pharex the sacred line 
was continued. — d. Daughter of David and 
Maachah the Qeshurite princess, and thus 
sister of Absalom (2 Sam. xiii. 1-32 ; I Ghr. 
ill. 9). She and her brother were alike re- 
markable for their extraordinary beauty. 
This fatal beauty inspired a firantic passion In 
her half-brother Amnon, the oldest son of 
David by Ahinoam. Morning by morning, 
as he received the visits of his friend Jonadab, 
he is paler and thinner, Jonadab discovers 
the cause, and suggests to him the means of 
accomplishing bis wicked purpose. He was 
tq feign sickness. The king came to visit 
him ; and Amnon entreated the presence of 
Tamar, on the pretext that she alone could 
give him food that he would eat. She came 
to his house, took the dough and kneaded it 
into the form of cakes. She then took the 
pan, in which they had been baked, and poured 
them all out in a heap before the prince. He 
caused his attendants to retire, called her to 
the inner room, and there accomplished bis 
design. In her touching remonstrance two 
points are remarkable. First, the expression 
of the infamy of such a crime in Israel^** 
implying the loftier standard of morals that 
prevailed, as compared with other countries 
at that time ; and, secondly, the belief that 
even this standard might be overborne law- 
fully by royal authority — ** Speak to the king, 
for he will not withhold me from thee.** The 
brutal hatred of Amnon succeeding to his 
brutal passion, and the indignation of Tamar 
at bis' barbarous insult even surpassing her 
indignation at his Shamefhl outrage, are pa- 
thetically and graphically told. — 3. Daughter 
of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 7), tecamc, by her 
marriage with Uriah of Oibeah, the mother 
of Maachah, the future queen of Judah, or 
wllb of Abyah (1 K« xv, 2).— 4. A spot on’ 
tbs south-eastern frontier of Judah, named,' 
in £s6kk*xlvlL 19, xhilS. 28 only, etidently/ 
eaUed from a palm-Me. If not Ifaimaon 
Tamar, the old name of BngedI, It ifiay be 
u place, eaUed TharnkT Id the iinomk^Htlon . 
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(** HAsaion Tamar **}| a day's Joomey south 
it Hahron. 

ItPAM^UZ, properly *<the Tammua," the 
•rtiele indicating that at some time or other 
the word had been regarded as anappellatiTe 
(Ba* TliU ]4)» Jermne identifies Tammus 
with Adonis, and in so doing has been followed 
by most subsequent commentators. The slight 
hint given by the prophet of the nature of 
the worship and woiehippers of Tammus has 
been suflicient to connect them with the yearly 
mourning for Adonis by the Syrian damsels. 
But beyond tbis we can attach no especial 
weight to the explanation of Jerome. 

TAPPU'An {the apple-eity), 1. A city 
of Judah, in the district of the Shefelah, or 
lowland (Josh. xv. 34). — 2. A place on the 
boundary of the ** children of Joseph (Josh, 
xvi. 8, xvii. 8). Its full name was probably 
En-tappuah (xvii. 7). 

TARES. There can be little doubt that 
the zizania of the parable (Matt. xiii. 25) 
denote the weed called ** darnel {Lolium 
temulentum). The darnel before it comes 
into ear is very similar in appearance to 
wheat ; hence the command that the zizania 
should be left to the harvest, lest while men 
plucked up the tares they should root up also 
the wheat with them.” Dr. Stanley, however, 
speaks of women and children pick in up 
from the wheat in the corn-fields of Samaria 
the tall green stalks, still called by the Arabs 
zuwan. “These stalks,” he continues, “if 
sown designedly throughout the fields, would 
be inseparable from the wheat, from which, 
even when growing naturally and by chance, 
they are at first sight hardly distinguishable.” 

TARGUM, a Chaldee word of uncertain 
origin, is the general term for the Chaldee, or, 
more accurately, Aramaic Versions of the Old 
Testament. The Jews, on the return from 
captivity, no longer spoke the Ilebiew lan- 
guage ; and as the common people had lost 
all knowledge of the tongue in which the 
sacred books were written, it naturally fol- 
lowed that recourse must be had to a transla- 
tion Into the idiom with which they were 
familiar — the Chaldee or Aramaic. More- 
over, since a bare translation could not in all 
cases suffice, it was necessary to add to the 
translation an explanation, more particularly 
of the more difficult and obscure passages. 
Both translatioft and explanation were desig- 
nated by the term Targum, The Targums 
were originally oral, and the earliest Targum, 
which is that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, 
tegan to be committed to writing about tlie 
3nd century of the Christian era ; though it 
did not assume its present shape till the 
end of the Srd, or the beginning of the 4tb 
century. It follows a sober and clear, though 


not a slavish exegesis, and keeps as closely 
and minutely to the text as is at all consistent 
with its purpose, vix., to be chiefly, and above 
all, a csrstbfi for the poopU, Its explaqatlons 
of difficult and obscure passages bear ample 
witness to the competence of those who gave 
it its final shape. It avoids the legendary 
character with which all the Igter Targums 
entwine the Biblical word, as far as ever oir* 
eumstances would allow. For an account of 
the other Targums, the reader must consult 
the larger Dictionary. 

TAR'SHISH. 1. Probably Tartessns, a 
city and emporium of the Phoenicians in the 
south of Spain, is represented as one of the 
sons of Javan (Gen. x. 4 ; Jon. i. 3, iv. 2 ; 
1 Chr. i. 7 ; Is. ii. 16, xxiii. 1, 6, 10, 14, lx. 0, 
Ixvi. 19 ; Jer. x. 9 ; Ex. xxvii. 12, 25, xxxvili. 
13 ; IK. X. 22t xxii. 48 [49] ; Ps. xlviii. 8, 
Ixvii. 10). The identity of the two places 
is rendered highly j>robablc by the following 
circumstances. Ist. There is a very close 
similarity of name between them, Tartessus 
being merely Tarshish in the Aramaic form. 
2ndly. There seems to have been a special 
relation between Tarshish and Tyre, as there 
was at one time between Tartessns and the 
Phoenicians. 3rdly. 'I'hc articles which 
Tarshish is stated by the propliet Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 12) to have supplied to Tyre, are 
precisely such as wc know through classical 
writers to have been productions of the 
Spanish Peninsuia. In regard to tin, the 
trade of Tarshish in this metal is peculiarly 
significant, and taken in conjunction willi 
similarity of name ami other circinnstances 
already mentioned, is reasonably conclusive 
as to its identity with 'rartessus. For even 
now the countries in Phiropc*, or on the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea where tin is f4>uriti 
are very few ; and in reference to ancient 
times, it would Ikj ditficult to name any such 
countries except Iberia or Spain, Lu'^itaniu, 
which was somewhat less in extent than l or- 
tugal, ami Cornwall in (ireat Hritain. In 
the absence of positive jjroof, wes may ac- 
quiesce in the statement of Strabo, that the 
river Baetis (now the fJuadalquivir) was 
formerly called Tartessus, that the city 'J'ar- 
tessus was situated between the two annn by 
which the river flowed into the sea, and that 
the adjoining country was called Tartejou's.- - 
8. From the Book of Chronicles there Wi>uld 
seem to have be^ a Tarshish, accessible from 
Uie Red Sea, in addition to the Tarshish of 
the south of Spain. Thus, with regard to 
the ships of Tarshish, which Jeboshaphat 
caused to be constructed at Rxion Oeber on 
the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea (1 K. xxii. 
48), it is said in the Chronicles (2 Chr. xx. 
36} that they were made to go to Tarshish : 
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ima uii Utomttmm tlM» i»Ty «f iMM wMeb 
Monum had praorlourty iis^ 

(t VU ix. 9e), is said th the Chronloles (d 
earn lar, 11) to have gone to Taraldeh with 
tha sernmts of Hiraiii. It is not tO' he mp* 
pe^ that the author of these passages in 
the Chronloles eontemplated , a voyage to 
Tarehlsh in the sooth of Spain by going 
round what has sinoe been csdled the Cape 
of Good Hope. The expression ships of 
Tarshish»** t^glnally meant shipB destined to 
go to Tarshish ; and then probably came to 
signify large Phoenician ehips, of a parti?* 
color sise and desoription» destined for long 
^oyages^ just as in English ** East Indiamnn 
was a general name glren to yessels* some of 
which were not intended to go to India at 
all. Hence we may infer that the word 
Tarshish was also used to signify any distant 
place, and in this ease would be applied to 
one in the Indian Ocean. This is shown by 
the nature of the imports with which the 
fteet returned, which are specified as ** gold, 
silver, ivory, iq;>es, and peaeacks** (1 K. x. 
22). The gold might possibly have been ob- 
tained from Africa, or from Ophir in Arabia, 
and the ivory and the apes might likewise 
have been imported from Africa; but the 
peacocks point conclusively, not to Africa, 
but to India. There are only two species 
known ; both inhabit the continent and 
islands of India : so that thd mention of the 
peacock seems to exclude the possibility of 
the voyage having been to Africa. The in- 
ference to bo drawn from the importation of 
peacocks is confirmed by the Hebrew name 
/or the ape and the peacocA^. Neither of 
these names is of Hebrew, or even Semitic, 
origin ; and each points to India. Thus the 
Hebrew word lor ape is K6phy while the San- 
scrit word is kapi. Again, the Hebrew word 
for peacock is iukki^ which cannot he ex- 
plained in Hebrew, but is akin to tdka in the 
Tamil language. There are not, however, 
sufficient data for determining what were the 
ports in India or the Indian Islands which 
were reached by the fleet of Hiram and 8olo- 
mon» though the suggestion of Sir Emerson 
Tennent that they went to Petnf Oalle^ In 
Ceylon, is very probable, 

TAE'SHS, the chief town of Cilicia, ** no 
mean city ** In other respects, but illustrious 
to all time as the blrtfaplace and early resid- 
ence of Apostle Paul (A^ ix« 11, xxi« 
29, xxii« 2). Even in the flourming period of 
Greek history it was a city of some consider- 
able eonaequonoe. In the Civil Wars of Rome 
it took Caesar's aide, and on the occasion of a' 
visit |)roni him Imd Ua name ehaaged toJuUo- 
A^atna mode it a V 9fty«** It' 
was ranenined os a idoee-^ef Mqeoticm under 


the early Romea empims. gtrubo eoiilii^ / 
|t in this respect to Athens 
Tarsns was a plaeu of mneE cQuuneriMu • 
It was ^tnated.in a wild and fertile plain; oh 
the banks of the Cydnus. * No rulsis qf any 
Importance remain, 

TAETAK, one of the gods of the Avite^ or 
Awite, cdkmists of Samaria (2 K. xvli. 31). 
According to Babblnical tradition, Tartak is 
said to have been worshipped under the form 
of an ass. 

TAE'TAN, which occurs only in 2 K. xviii. 
17, and Is. XX. 1, has been generally regarded 
as a proper name ; but like Eabsaris and 
Rabshakeh, it is more probably an ofllcial 
designation, and doslg^nates the Assyrian 
eommander-in-ohief. 

TATTEENS, THE THREE. ITwuwit Tx- 

VXKNS.j 

TAXING. The English word now con- 
vejrs to us more distinctly the notion of a tax 
or tribute actually levied but it appears to 
have been used in the 16 th century for the 
simple assessment of a subsidy upon the pro- 
perty of a given county, or the registration 
of the people for the purpose of a poll-tax. 
Two distinct registrations, or taxings, are 
mentioned in the N. T., both of them by St. 
Luke. The first is said to have been the 
retiilt of an edict of the emperor Augustus, 
that ** all the world (i.s. the Roman empire) 
should be taxed *' (Luke it. I ), and is con- 
nected by the Evangelist with the name of 
Cyrenius, or Quirinus. [Ctubnius.] The 
second, and more important (Acts v. S7), is 
distinctly associated, in point of time, with 
the revolt of Judas of-Oalilce. 

TEKO'A and TEKO'AH, a town in the 
Mbe of Jndah (2 Chr. xi. 6), on the range of 
^Is which rise near Hebron, and stretch 
eastward towards the Dead Sea. The ** wise 
woman " whom Joab employed to effect a 
reconciliation between David and Absalom 
was obtained from this place (2 Sam. xiv. 2). 
Here also, Ira, the son ^ of Ikkesb, one of 
David’s thirty, ** the mighty men,” was born, 
and was called on that acoount ”the Te- 
koite” (2 Sam. xxiii. 26). It was one of 
the places which Eehoboam fortified, at the 
beginning of his reign, as a defence against 
invasion from the south (2 Chr. xi. 6). Some 
of the pMple from Tekoa took part in build- 
ing the walls of Jerusolein, afte;’ the return 
\m the Captivity (Neh» iti. 3, 27). In 
ikf* vL I, the prophet exeislms, ** Blow the 
trmnpet toiTelm and set np g sign of fire in 
BelhrB[a9oerem.” But Tdkoa Is ohiefiy ine<^ 
niotai& Of the birthplaoe of the projAet 
Amoi i(Alfi09Ltil. 14). Tekoa la known atlU 
/It uea 

apfMfii ttsf^ out Irtreg^ 
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moderate extent. Various ruins exist, such 
as the walla of houses, elstems, broken 
columns, and heaps of building-stones. 

TEL'AIM, the place at which Saul col- 
lected and numbered his forces before his 
attack on Amalek (t Sam. xt. 4), may be 
identical with Tbi.xm. 

TELAS'SAK is mentioned in 2 K. xix. 12, 
and in Is. xxxTii. 12 as a city inhabited by 
“ the children of Eden,” which had been con- 
quered, and was held in the time of Senna- 
cherib by the Assyrians. It must have been 
in Western Mesopotamia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Harran and Orfa. 

TEL'EM, one of the cities in the extreme 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24), probably the 
same as Txlaim. The name Dhulldm is found 
in Van de Velde's map, attached to a district 
immediately to the north of the KiMet el- 
Baulf south of el Milk and Ar^arah — a posi- 
tion very suitable. 

TEL'EM, a porter or doorkeeper of the 
Temple in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 24). 
He is probably the same as Talmon in Nch. 
zii. 25. 

TEL-IIAR'SA, or TEL-HAR'ESIIA, one of 
the Babylonian towns, or villages, mentioned 
in Ezr. li. 59; Neh. vii. 61, along with Tel- 
Melah and Cherub, probably in the low 
country near the sea. 

TEL-ME'LAH. [Tel-Harsa.] 

TE'MA, the ninth son of Ishmacl (Gen. xxv. 
15 ; 1 Chr. i. 30) ; whence the tribe called 
after him, mentioned in Job vi. 19 ; Jcr. xxv. 
23, and also the land occupied by this tribe 
(Is. xxi. 13, 14). The name is identified with 
Teyma, a small town on the confines of Syria. 

TE'MAN. 1. A son of Eliphaz, son of 
Esau by Adah (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42; 1 
Chr, i. 86, 53), — 2. A country, and probably 
a city, named after the Edomite phylarch, or 
from which the phylarch took his name. The 
Hebrew signifies “south,” &c. (see Job ix. 
9 ; Is. xliii. 6) ; and it is probable that the 
land of Tcman was a southern portion of the 
land of Edom, or, in a wider sense, that of 
the sons of the east. Teman is mentioned in 
live places by the prophets; in four of which 
it is connected with Edom, and in two with 
Dedan (Jcr. xlix. 7, 8; Ez. xxv. 13). In 
common with most Edomite names, Tcman 
appears to have been lost. 

TEMPLE.t 1. The Temple of 8or.OMON. 
—It was David who first proposed to replace 
the Tabernacle by a more permanent build- 
ing, but was forbidden for the reasons as- 
signed by the prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 
5, Ac.), and though be collected materials 
and made arrangements, the execution of the 
task was left for bis son Solomon. He, with 
the assistance of Hiram king of Tyre, com- 


menced this great undertaking in the fourth 
year of his reign (b.o. 1012), and oompleted 
it in seven years (b.o. 4005). It occupied 
the site prepared for it by David, which bad 
formerly been the threshing-floor of the Jebu- 
aite Oman or Araunah, on Mount Moriah. 
The whole area enclosed by the outer walls 
formed a square of about 600 feet ; but the 
sanctuary itself was comparatively small, in- 
asmuch as it was intended only for the minis- 
trations of the priests, .the congregation of 
the people assembling in the courts. In this, 
and all other essential points, the Temple fol- 
lowed the model of the Tabernacle, from 
which it differed chiefly by having chambers 
built about the sanctuary for the abode of 
the priests and attendants, and the keeping 
of treasures and stores. In all its dimensions, 
length, breadth, and height, the sanctuary' 
itself was exactly double of the Tabernacle, 
the ground-plan measuring 80 cubits by 40, 
whilst that of the Tabernacle was 40 by 20, 
and the height of the Temple being 30 cubits, 
while that of the Tabernacle was 15. (The 
reader should compare the following account 
with the article Tabernacle.) As in the 
Tabernacle, the Temple consisted of three 
parts, the Porch, the Holy Place, and the 
Holy of Holies. The Porch of the Temple 
was 10 cubits deep (in the Tabernacle 5 
cubits), the width in both instances being 
the width of the house. The front of the 
porch was supported, after the manner of 
some Egyptian temples, by the two great 
brazen pillars, jaebin and Boaz, 18 cubits 
high with capitals of 5 cubits more, adorned 
with lily-work^and pomegranates (1 K. vii. 
15-22). Some have supposed that Jachin 
and Boaz were not pillars in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but obelisks. But for this 
there is no authority ; and as the porch was 
fifteen cubits (thirty feet) in width, a roof of 
that extent, even if composed of a wooden 
beam, would not only look painfully weak 
without some support, but in fact, almost 
impossible to construct with the imperfect 
science of those days. “ The chapiter of lily- 
work” on these columns may have borne 
some resemblance to the cornice of Uly-work 
figured below. The Holy Place, or outer 
ball, was 40 cubits long by 20 wide, btdng in 
the Tabernacle 20 by 1 0. The Holy of Holiee 
was a cube of 20 cubits, being in the Taber- 
nacle 10. "She places of the two “ veils ” 
of the Tabernacle were occupied by parti- 
tions, in which were folding-doors. Tlie 
whole interior was lined with woodwork 
richly carved and overlaid with goMU tf»- 
deed, both within and without, the bunding 
was conspicuous oliiefiy by the lairUh Use of 
the gold of OphSr and Parvaim. tt gnttered 
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Sn the morning f<uu (it has liccn ■well f»aitl) 
like the sanctuary of an K1 Dorado. Above 
the 8.acrGd ark, ■udiich was placed, as of old, 
in the Most Holy Place, were made new chc- 





rubim, one pair of whose wings met above 
the ark, and another pair reached to the 
walls behind them. In the Holy Place, be- 
sides the Altar of Incense, which was made of 
cedar, overlaid with gold, 'there were seven 
golden eandlesticks instead of one, and the 
table of shew-bread was replaced by ten 
golden tables bearing besides the shew-bread, 
the innumerable golden vessels for the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The Outer Court was 
no doubt double the size of that of the Taber- 
nacle ; and we may therefore safely assume 
that it was 10 cubits in height, 100 cubits 
north and south, and 200 east and west. It 
contained an inner court called the ** court 
of the priests ; ’* but the arrangement of the 
courts and of the porticoes and gateways of 
the enclosure, though described by Josephus, 
belong apparently to the Temple of Herod. 
There was an eastern porch to Herod’s tem- 
ple, which was called Solomon’s Porch, and 
Josephus tells us that it waa^built by that 
monarch ; but of this there is absolutely no 
proof, and as neither in the account of Solo- 
mon’s building nor in any subsequent repairs 
or incidents is any mention made of such 
buildings, wo may safely conclude that they 
did not exist before the time of the great 
rebuilding immediately preceding the Chris- 
tiATi era. In the outer court theiw was a 
new altar of burnt-offering much larger than 
the old one. [Altar.] Instead of the brazen 
laver there was “ a molten sea ** of brass, a 
masterpiece of Hiram’s skill, for the ablution 
of the priests. It was called a “ sea ” from 
its great size. [Ska, Molten.] The cham- 
bers for the priests were arranged in succes- 
sive stories against the sides of the sanctuary ; 
not, however, reaching to the top, so ns to 
leave space for the windows to light the Holy 
and Most Holy Places. We are told by Jo- 
sephus and the Talmud that there was a 
lupcrstructure on the Temple equal in height 
to the lower part ; and this is confirmed by 
the statement in the Books of Chronicles that 
Solomon “ overlaid the upper chawhere with 
gold” (2 Chron. iii. 9). Moreover, “the 
altars on the top of the upper chamber,” 
mentioned in the Books of the Kings (2 K. 
xxiii. 12), were apparently upon the Temple, 
t is probable that these upper chambers 
bore some analogy to the platfown or Talar 
:hat existed on the roofs of the Palaoe-Tem- 
pics at Perscpolis, as shown in the aooom<- 
panying drawing, which represents the Tomb 
of Darius* It is true this was erected five 
centnrif38 after the building of Solomon’s tem- 
ple ; but it" is avowedly a copy in stone of 
older Assyrian forms, and m each mayThpre- 
aent, with more or less exactness, ootitev^'* 
porary buildings. ^ Nothing in iboi coul^ 
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repTMwnt more oorreoUy “aie altara on the temple, which was the grnndert eeremony 
top of the npperehamber,” which Josiah heat ever performed under tte Honic dtope_^ 
down, than this, nor could anything more tion, is described juider Soi^MOfr. This 
fully meet all the architectural or devotional Temple was destroyed on the capture of Jeru- 
exigencies of the case.—— The dedication of the salem by Nebuchadneaaar, b.c. 586. 



Tomb of Dariim 


Txmplb of Zehubbabel. — We have very 
few particulars regarding the Temple which 
the Jews erected after their return from the 
Captivity (about b.c. 520), and no description 
that would enable us to realize its appear- 
ance. But there are some dimensions given 
in the Bible and elsewhere which arc ex- 
tremely interesting as affording points of 
comparison between it and the Temple which 
preceded it, and the one erected after it. The 
first and most authentic are those given in 
the Book of Ezra (vi. 3), when quoting the 
decree of Cyrus, wherein it is said, “ Let the 
house be builded, the place where they offered 
sacrifices, and let the foundations thereof be 
strongly laid ; the height thereof thrcc.score 
cubits, and the breadth thereof threescore 
cubits, with three rows of great stones and a 
row of new timber.** Josephus quotes this 
passage almost literally, but in doing so en* 
gbles us with certuiuty to translate the word j 


here called Row as “Story” — as indeed the 
sense would lead us to infer. Tiie other di- 
mension of 60 cubits in breadth, is 20 cubits 
in excess of that of Solomon’s Temple, but 
there is no reason to doubt its eorrfotm'ss, 
for we find both from Josephus and the 
Talmud that it was the dimension ad<»i)tcd for 
the Temple when rebuilt, or rather rep}urp<! 
by Herod. We are left therefore with llie 
alternative of assuming that tho porch and 
the chambers all round w'ore 20 cubits in 
width, including the thickness of the walls, 
instead of If cubits, as in the earlier build- 
ing. This alteration in tho width of ttue 
rteromata made the Temple 100 cubits in 
length by 60 in breadth, with a height, it is 
said, of 60 cubits, including the upper roenn 
or Talar, though we cannot help simpeoting 
that this last dimension is somewhat in excess 
of the truth. From these dimeusiuns wr 
gatheft that if the Priests and Levites uad 
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Elders of families were disconsolate at seeing 
how much more sumptuous the old Temple 
was than the one which on account of their 
poverty they had just been able to erect 
(Ezr. iii. 12), it certainly was not because it 
was smaller, as almost every dimension had 
been increased one-third ; but it may have 
been that the carving and the gold, and other 
ornaments of Solomon’s Temple far surpassed 
this, and the pillars of the portico and the 
veils may all have been far more splendid, so 
also probably were the vessels ; and all this is 



what a Jew would mourn over far more than 
mere architectural splendour. 

Temple of Herod. — Herod announced to 
the people assembled at the Passover (b.c. 20 
or 1 9) his intention of restoring the Temple. 
If we may believe Josephus, he pulled down 
the whole edifice to its foundations, and laid 
them anew on an enlarged scale ; but the 
ruins still exhibit, in some parts, what seem 
to be the foundations laid by Zerubbabel, and 
beneath them the more massive substructions 
of Solomon. The new edifice was a stately 
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Temple of Herod restored. Scale of 200 feet to 1 Ineh. 


pl.e of Graeco-Tloman architecture, built in 
white marble with gilded ncroferia. It is 
rninutoly described by Josephus, and the New 
Tr>Ht ament has made us ftuniiinr with the 
pnde of the Jews in its magnificence. A dif- 
ferent feeling, however, marked the com- 
meneomenl of the work, which met with 
sumo opposition from the fear that what 
Herod bud begun be would not be able to 
finish* He oveixame all Jealousy by engagring 
not to pull down any port of tbe existing 
b*tildings till all the materials for tbe now 


edifice were collected on its site. Two years 
appear to have been occupied in these pre- 
parations, among which Josephlis mentions 
the teaching some of the priests and Levites 
to work as masons and carpenters — and then 
the work began. The holy ‘♦house,” in- 
cluding the Porch, Sanctuary, and Holy of 
Holies, was finished in a year and a half 
(b.c* 16). Its completion, on the anniversary 
of Herod’s inauguration, was celebrated by 
lavish sacrifices and a great feast. About 
9— eight years from tbe commeBeemciit 
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— die eoiirt ud eloiatm ef fhe Temple were 
llnisbed, end the bridge between the couth 
cloister and the upper eity (demolished by 
Pompey) was doubtless now rebuilt with that 
masslye mi^nry of whioh some remains still 
suryivOk The Temple or holy ** house ** itself 
was in dimensions and arrangement yery 
idmilar to that of Solomon, or rather that of 
Zcrubba^l — more like the latter; but this 
was suriHiunded by an inner enclosure 
great strength and magnificence, measuring 
as nearly as can be made out 180 cubits by 
2-10, and adorned by porches and ten gate- 
ways of great magnificence ; and beyond this 


'empls, exactly at tnat gateway of sne uiav 
'emple which led to the altar^ and Is the one 
r the four gateways on this side by whtoh 
ny one arriving firom Ophel would naturally 
rish to enter the inner enolosure. IVe iemw 
•om the Talmud that the gate of the inner 
emple to whioh this passage led was called 
le *• Water Gate ;** and it is interesting to 
e able to identify a spot so prominent In the 
cscription of Nehcmiah (xli. 37). Towards 
le west there were four gateways to the 
xternal enclosure of the Temple. — ddsUrs, 
— Tlie most magnificent part of the Temple, 
1 an architectural point of view, seems cer- 


again was an outer enclosure measuring ex- 
ternally 400 cubits eacl way, which was 
adorned with porticoes of greater splendour 
than any we know of as attached to any 
teni])le of the ancient w^orld. The Temple 
was certainly situated in the S.W. angle of 
the area now known as the liaram area at 
Jerusalem, and its dimensions were what 
Josephus states them to be — 400 cubits, or 
one stadium, each way. At the time when 
Herod rebuilt it, he enclosed a space twice 
as large** as that before occupied by the 
Temple and its courts, an expression that 
probably must not be taken too literally, at 
least If we are to depend on the measure- 
ments of Ilccataeus. According to them, the 
whole area of Herod’s Temple was between 
four and five times greater than that which 
preceded it. What Herod did apparently was 
to take in the whole space between the Temple 
and the city wall on its eastern side, and to 
add a considerable space on the north and 
south, to support the porticoes which he 
added there. As the Temple terrace thus 
became the principal defence of the city on 
the east side, there wore no gates or openings 
In that direction, and being situated on a sort 
of rocky brow— as evidenced -from its appc^ir- 
ance in the vaults that bound it on this side — 
it was at all later times considered unattack- 
able from the eastward. The north side, too, 
where not covered by the fortress Antonia, 
became part of the defences of the city, and 
was likewise without external gates. On the 
south side, which was enclosed by the wwll of | 
Ol>hel, there wore double gates nearly in the ' 
centre. These gates stfll exist at a distance 
oir about Sd5 feet from the south-western 
angle, and are perhaps the only archi- 
tectural features of the Temple of Herod 
which remain in This entrance con- 

sists of a double archway of Cyclopean arohi- 
taoture on the level of the ground, openifig 
Into a square vos^ibule measuring 40 feet 
eaeb way. From, this a double tunnel, nearly 
loa/eet iii length, leads to % lUght of stsue 
ifUcIi ?Ue tn Mig snfAiee In the eoun of the 


linly to have been the cloisters W'hich were 
dded to the outer court when it was enlarged 
y Herod. The cloisters in the west, north, 
nd cast sides were composed of doublcTows 
•f Corinthian columns, 25 cubits or 37 feet 
inches in height, with hat r(K>fs, and rest- 
ng against the outer wall of the Temple, 
'hose, however, were immeasurably surpassed 
n magnificence by the royal porch or 8toa 
hisilica, which overhung the southern wall, 
t consisted of a nave and two aisles, that 
owards the Temple being open, that towards 
he country closed by a wall. The breadth 
»f the centre aisle was 45 feci; of the side 
lisles 30 from centre to centre of'the pillars ; 
heir height 50 feet, and that of the centre 
sic 100 feet. Its sedHon was thus soiiic- 
»ing In excess of that of York Cathedral, 
bile its total length was one stadium or 
00 Greek feet, or 100 feet in excess of York, 
r our largest Gothic cathedrals. This mag- 
ifleent structufe was supported by 162 Co- 
nthian columns. The court of the Temple 
ras very nearly a square. It may have been 
-xaclly so, for we have not all the detaits to 
liable us to feel quite certain about it. T(» 
lo eastward of this was tlie court of the 
women. The great ornament of thcHC inner 
''>uris seems to have been their galevrnys, 
ID three especially on the north and south 
wading to the Tcmide court. These, nccord- 
fig to Josephus, were of great height, strongly 
srtifted and oi'iiamcntcd with great elabora- 
ion. Rut the wonder of all was the great 
astern gate leading ft-om the court of the 
•omen to the upper court. It was in all 
robabiUty the one called the << Bcauaful 
ate ” in the New Testament. Immediately 
ithin.this gsfeway stood the altar of burnt- 
ifbrings^ Both the Altar and the Temple 
rore enclosed by a low parapet oho cubit in 
height, placed so as to keep thq people sepa- 
rate from the jyriests while ihir latter were 
lerforming their fUnetioas. Within this last 
enclosure, towards the westward, stood the 
Tiwmi itaelf. As before menttoBed, Its ln« 
oma) dimoneloea were the nms w tbosrol 
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the Temple of Solomon. There ii no reeeon 
doub&ig that the 8anetuar7 always stood 
bn the Identically same spot in which it had 
oeen placed by Solomon a thousand years 
bcibre it was rebuilt by Herod. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. The popular 
name in this, as in so many instances, is not 
Chat of Scripture. There we have the “ Tkn 
Words ” (Ex. xxxiv. 28 ; Dcut. iv. 13, x. 4), 
the ** CovKNAMT (Ex., Deut., U, ce,\ IK. 
viii. 21 ; 2 Chron. vi. 11, Ac.), or, very often, 
as the solemn attestation of the divine will, 
the Tkstimony (Ex. xxv. 16, 21;4kxx. 18, 
Ac.). The term “ Commandments ” had 
come into use in the time of Christ (Luke 
xviii. 20). Their division into Two Tables 
is not only expressly mentioned, but the 
stress laid upon the two leaves no doubt that 
the distinction was Important, and that it 
answered to that summary of the law, which 
was made both by Moses and by Christ into 
»wo precepts; so that the First Table con- 
tained Duties to Oodt and the Second^ Duties 
*0 our Neighbour , — But hero arises a diffi- 
culty, not only as to the arrangement of the 
commandments between the ** Two Tables,” 
but as to the division of the ** Ten Words ’ 
themselves. The division is not clearly made 
in the Scripture Itself; and that arrange- 
ment, with w'hich wc are familiar from child- 
hood, is only one of three modes, handed 
down from the ancient Jewish and Christian 
churches, to say nothing of modern theories ; 
and others arc used at this day by Jews and 
Homan Catholics. (1) The modern Jews, 
following the Talmud, take the words which 
are often called the Preface, as the First 
Commandment (£x. xx. 2 ; Deut. v. 6 : ' 
am Jehovah thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage ”) ; and the prohibitions both against 
having other gods, and against idolatry, as 
the second (Kx. xx. 3-0; Deut. v. 7-10) ; the 
rest being arranged as with us. (2) The 
Homan Catholic and Lutheran churches, fol- 
lowing St, Augustine, regard the First Com- 
ma miment as embracing all the above words, 
in one comprehensive law against false w'or- 
ship and idolatry. Thus our Third Com- 
mandment is their Second, and so on to our 
Nmth, which is their Eighth, They then 
iitake our Tenth against coveting their Ninth 
and Tes^th, In the arrangement of the Two 
Tables, the First contains (J^ree command- 
ments, closing with the Sabbath law, and the 
Second the remaining seven. (3) The ar- 
rangement adopted by the Greek and English 
churches ftdlowing Philo, Josephus, and 
Orlgen, and all the Latin fhthers, inaluw the 
kw sgiifiist having dther gods besides Jehovah 
the ^st CbitiMa/MrSvimft and' that against 


idolatry the Steondt though s slight dUfer- 
ence of opinion remains, whether the first 
words belong to the First Commandment, or 
form a Preface to the whole.— There are then 
three principal divisions of the Two Tables : 
(i.) That of the Roman Catholic Church leen- 
tioned above, making the First Table contain 
three commandments, and the second the 
other sevep. (ii.) The familiar division, re- 
ferring the first four to our duty towards 
God, and the six remaining to our duty to- 
wards man. (iii.) The division recognised 
by the old Jewish writers, Josephus and 
rbilo, which places five commandments in 
each Ttible ; and thus preserves the pentadc 
and decade grouping which pervades the 
whole co<lo. It hits been maintaitied that 
the law of filial duty, being a close conse- 
quence of God’s fatherly relation to us, may 
be referred to the First Tabic. But Ibis is 
to place human parents on a level with God, 
and, by parity of reasoning, the Sixth Com- 
mandment might be added to the First Table, 
as murder is the destruction of God’s image 
in man. Far more reasonable is the view 
which regards the authority of parents as 
heading the Second Table, as the earthly re- 
ficx of that authority of the Father of His 
people and of all men which heads the Arst, 
and 08 the first principle of the whole law of 
love to <iur neighbours, because we arc all 
brethren ; and the family is, for good and ill, 
the model of the state. — To these Ten Com- 
mandments we find in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch an eleventh added But when the 
Lord thy God shall have brought thee into 
the land of Canaan, whither thou goest to 
possess it, thou shalt set thee up two great 
stones, and shalt piaister them with plaistcr, 
and shalt write upon these stones all the 
words of this Law. Moreover, after thou 
shalt have passed over Jordan, thou shalt set 
up those stones which I command thee this 
day, on Mount Gcrizim, and thou shalt build 
there an altar to the Lord tby God, an altar 
of stones ; thou shalt not lift up any iron 
thereon. Of unhewn stones shalt thou build 
that altar to the Lord thy God, and thoii 
shalt offer on it burnt-offerings to the Lord 
thy God, and thou shalt sacrifice peace-offer- 
ings, and shalt eat them there, and thou shalt 
rejoice before the Ix>rd thy God in that moun- 
tain beyond Jordan, by the way where the 
sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanite 
that dwolleth in the plain <muntry over against 
Gilgal, by the oak of Moreb,' towards Slohein.f* 
The Interpolation has every mark of hein^ a 
bold attempt to claim for the schismatic wor- 
ship on Cfetrisiin the solemfi MncUon of the 
voice bn Sinai, to place it on the cainefooiipg 
as the Ten great Words of 
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TENT. Amon; thi leading characteriiitici lated ** images in A. V., carried away from 
of the nomade raoes, those two haye alwa]p Laban by Rachel, were regarded by Laban 
oeen numbered, whose origin has been as- as gods, and it would therefore appear that 
eribed to Jabal the eon of Lomeeh (Gen. ir. they were used by those who added corrupt 
,20). ?la.i to be teuMwellers and keepers oi practices to the patriarchal religion. , Tera- 
"4aitcie« tbi same may be said of the fore- phim again are Inoluded among MioaVs im- 
failiels of the Hebrew race ; nor was it until ages (Jiidg. xyii. 3-5, zyiii. 17, 13, 20). 


ifae^ return Into Canaan from Egypt that th 
^Hebrews became inhabitants of cities. Ai 
Arab tent is called beitt ** house its cover- 
ing consists of stuff, about three-quarters of 
yard broad, made of black goats*-hair (Cant, 
i. 5), laid parallel with the tent’s length. 
This is sufficient to resist the heaviest rain. 
The tent-poles, or columns, are usually nini 
in number, placed in three groups, but many 
tents have only one pole, others two or three. 
The ropes which hold the tent in its plac< 
are fastened, not to the tent-cover itself, bu 
to loops consisting of a leathern thong tied 
to the ends of a stick, round which is twisted 
a piece of old cloth, which is itself sewed to 
the tent-cover. The ends of thfl tent-ropes 
are fastened to short sticks or ping, which 
are driven into the ground, with a mallet 
(Judg. iv. 21). Round the back and sides 
of the tent runs a piece of stuff removable 
at pleasure to admit air. The teid is divided 
into two apartments, separated by a carpet 
partition drawn across the middle of the tent 
and fastened to the three middle pc^sts. When 
the pasture near an encampment is exiiaustcd, 
the tents are taken down, packed on camels 
and removed (Is. xxxvlii. 12 ; Gen xxvi. 17, 
22, 25). In choosing places for encampment, 
Arabs prefer the neighbourhood of trees, for 
the sake of the shade and coolness which they 
afford (Gen. xviii. 4, 3). 

TE'RAH, the father of Abram, Nahor, and 
Ilaran, and through them the ancestor of the 
great families of the Israelites, Ishmaelites, 
Midianites, Moabites, and Ammonites (Gen. 
xi. 24-32). The account given of him in the 
O. T. narrative is very brief. We learn from 
it simply that he was an idolater (Josh. xxiv. 
2), that he dwelt beyond the Euphrates in 
Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28), and that 
In the south-westerly migration, which from 
some unexplained cause ho undertook in his 
old age, he went with his son Abram, his 
daughter-in-law Sarai, and his grandson Lot, 

*' to go into the land of Canaan, and they 
came unto H^ran, and dwelt there” (Ocn. 
xi. 31). And finally, “the days of Terah 
were two hundred and five years : and Terah 
died fn Harau ” (Gen. xi. 32). 

TER'APHIM, only in plural, images con- 
nected with magical rlf.M. The derivation 
of the name Is obscure. In one case a single 
statue seems to be intended by the plural 
(I Sam. xlx. 13, 16). The teraphim, trans- 


Teraphim were consulted for oracular answers 
by the Israelites (Eech* z. 2 ; comp. Judg. 
xviii. 5, 6 ; 1 Sam. zv. 22, 28, zix. 18 , 16 , 
LXX. ; and 2 K. xxiii. 24), and by the 
Babylonians, in the case of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Ez. xxi. 19-22). 

TEB'TIUS, probably a Roman, was the 
amanuensis of Paul in writing the Epistle to 
the Romans (Rom. xvi. 22). 

TEIITUI/LUS, “a certain orator” (Acts 
xxiv. 1 ) who was retained by the High Priest 
and Sanhedrim to accuse the Apostle Paul 
at Caesarea before the Roman Procurator 
Antonius Felix. He evidently bclongc'l 
the class of professional orators. Wc may 
infer that Tcrtullus was of Roman, or at all 
events of Italian origin. 

TESTAMENT. NEW. [Bibi.k.] 

TESTAMENT, OLD. [liim.K.) 

TKTRAKCfl, properly the sovereign or 
governor of the fourth part of a country 
(1.) Ilernd Antipas (Matt. xiv. 1 ; Luke iii. 
1, 19, ix. 7 ; Acts xiii, 1), who is commonly 
distinguished as “ Herod the t( trarch,” al- 
.hough the title of “ king ” is also assigned 
:o him both by Matthew (xiv. 9) and by 
Murk (vi. 14, 22 sqq.). (2.) Ilcrod Philip, 
who is said by Luke (iii. 1) to have been 
'* tetrarch of Ituraca, and of the region of 
Tracbonitis.” p.) Lysanias, who is sairi 
Luke iii. 1) to have been “tetrarch of Abi- 
lene.”— The title of tetrarch was at this time 
trobably applied to petty tributary princes 
without any such determinate moaning, 
lut it appears from Josephus that the tetrar- 
liies of Antipas and Philip were regarded 
is constituting each a fourth part of their 
athcr’s kingdom. We conclude that in 
liese two cases, at least, the title was used 
;n its strict and literal senno. 

TIIADDAE'US, a name in Mark’s catalogue 
•f the twelve Apostles (Murk iii. 18) in the 
reat majority of MSS. In Matthew’s cata- 
>gu© (Matt. X. 3) Lebbacus is probably the 
riginal reading. From a comparison with 
he catalogue of St. Luke (Luke vL 15 ; Anu 
. 13) it seems scarcely possible to doubt Unit 
he three names of Judas, Lebbaeus, and 
’’haddacus were borne by one and the same 
•erson. 

THANK-OFFERING, or PEACK-Ul FEU- 
NO, the f roporly eucharistic offering among 
;he Jews, in its theory resembling the Mbat- 
rFxninu, and therefore indicating that the 
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offerer was already reconciled to, and in 
covenant with, God. Its ceremonial is de- 
scribed in Lev. iii. The peace-offerings, un- 
like other sacrifices, were not ordained to be 
oJTered in fixed and regular course* The 
only constantly recurring peace-oflSerlng ap- 
pears to have been that of the two firstling 
lambs at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 19). The 
general principle of the peace-offering seems 
to have been, that it should be entirely spon- 
taneous, offered as occasion should arise, 
from the feeling of the sacrificer himself 
(Lev. xix. 5). On the first institution (Lev. 
vii. 11-17), peace-offerings are divided into 
“offerings of thanksgiving,” and “vows or 
free-will offerings of which latter class the 
offering by a Nazarite, on the completion of 
his vow, is the most remarkable (Num. vi. 
14). We find accordingly ];)eacc-offering8 
offered for the people on a great scale at 
periiKls of unusual solemnity or rejoicing. 
In two cases only (Jndg. xx. 26; 2 Sam. 
x\iv. 25) pciicc-offerings are mentioned as 
otfered with burnt-offerings at a lime of 
national sorrow and fasting. 

THAU'SHISir. (TAKsinsif.j 
TIIKATKK. For the cxiilanation of the 
biblical allusions, two or three points only 
require notice. 'riie Greek term, like the 
corresponding ICngUsh term, denotes the place 
where dramatic perfornvanccs are exhibited, 
and also the serne itself or spectacle which is 
witnessed there. It occurs in the first or 
local sense in Acts xix. 29. It was in the 
theatre at Caesjirea that Herod Agrippa I. 
gave audience to the Tyrian deputies, and 
was himself ^lruck with death, because he 
hi'ard so gladly the impious acclamations of 
the jieople (Acts xii. 21-23). The other 
sense of the lemi “ th<‘atre ” oecurs in 1 Cor. 
iv. where the A. V. renders: “G,)d hath 
set forth us the apostles last, aj it were 
appointed to death ; for we are made a 
sprrtacle unto the wmvld, and to angels, and 
to men.” Instead of “ spectacle,” some 
might prefer the more energetic Saxon, 
‘‘ gazing-stock,” as in Tyndale, Craiimcr, and 
the Geneva version. 

TIIKIIKS. [No-A.MON.j 
TJIK’ilEIZ, a place ruemorahle for the death 
of the bravo Abimelech (Judg. ix. 50), w^as 
known to Kusebius and Jerome, in whose 
time it w.as situated “in the district of Nea- 
pidis,” 1.3 Homan miles therefrom, on the 
ro.ad to S(;ytho]>oUs. There fit still is ; its 
name — 7'uhas — hardl y changed, 

'ITJ Kl/ARAH. (T1I.-AKSAII.] 
TllHoriPlLl'S, the person to whom St, 
Luke inscribes bis Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles (Luke i. 3 ; Acts i. 1). From the 
honourable epithet applied to blm in Luke 


i, 3, it has been argued with much probaHllty 
that he was a person in high official posi- 
tion. 

TIIESSALO'NIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle Paul at 
Corinth, a few months after he had founded 
the Church at Thessalonica, at the olgte.of 
the year 32 or the beginning of 38. 2%e 
oeeakon of this Epistle was as follows : SU 
Paul bad twice attempted to revisit Thessa- 
lonica, and both times had been disappointed. 
Thus prevented from seeing them in person, 
bo had sent Timothy to inquire and report to 
him as to their condition (iii. 1-5). Timothy 
returned with most favourable tidings, re- 
porting not only their progress in Christian 
faith and practice, but also their strong 
attachment to their old teacher (iii. 6-10). 
The First Epistle to the Thessalonians is the 
outpouring of the A posticus gratitude on re- 
ceiving this welcome news. At the same 
time the report of Timothy was not unmixed 
with alloy. There were certain features in 
the condition of the Thcssulonian Church 
which called for St. PauFs interference, and 
to which he addresses himself in his letter. 
(1.) The very intensity of their Christian 
hiith, dwelling too exclusively on the day of 
the Lord’s coming, had been attended with 
evil consequences. On the other hand, a 
theoretical difficulty bad been felt. Certain 
members of the Church had died, and there 
was great anxiety lest they should be ex- 
cluded from any share in the glories of the 
Lord’s advent (iv. 13-18). (2.) The Thessa- 

lonians needed consolation and encouragement 
under persecution (ii. 14, iii. 2-4). (3.) An 

unhealthy state of feeling with regard to 
spiritual gifts was manifesting itself (v. 19, 
20). (4.) There was the danger of relapsing 

into their old heathen profligacy (iv. 4-8). 
Yet notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
the condition of the Thessalonian Church was 
highly satisfactory, and the most cordial 
relations existed between St. Paul and his 
converts there. This honourable distinction 
it shares with the other great Church of Ma- 
cedonia, that of Philippi. — ^The Epistle is 
rather practical than doctrinal. It was sug- 
gestccl rather by personal feeling, than by 
any urgent need, which might have formed 
a centre of unity, and impressed a distinct 
character on the whole. Under these cir- 
cumstances we need not expect to trace unity 
of purpose, or a continuous argument, and 
any analysis must bo more or less artificial. 
The body of the Epistle, however, may con- 
veniently be divided into two parts, the 
former of .which, extend^g over the first 
three chapters, is chiefly taken up with a 
retrospect of the Apostle’s relatioii to his 
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Theasalonlan converts, and an explanation of 
his present circumstances and feelings, while 
the latter, comprising the 4tb and 5th chap- 
ters, contains some seasonable exhortations. 
At the close of each of these livisions is a 
prayer, commencing with the same words, 
** May God Himself,” Itc., and expressed in 
somewhat similar language. The Epistle 
closes with personal injunctions and a bene- 
diction (t. 25-28). 

THESSALO'NIANS, SECOND EPISTLE 
TO THE* appears to have been written from 
Corinth not very long after the First, for 
Silvanus and Timotheus were still with St. 
Paul (i. 1). In the former letter we saw 
chiefly the outpouring of strong personal 
affection, occasioned by the renewal of the 
Apostle’s intercourse with the Thessalonians, 
and the doctrinal and hortatory portions are 
there subordinate. In the Second Epistle, 
on the other band, his leading motive seems 
to have been the desire of correcting errors 
in the Church of Thessalonica. We notice 
two points especially which call for his re- 
buke. First, it seems that the anxious 
expectation of the I«ord’s advent, instead 
of subsiding, had gained ground since the 
writing of the First Epistle. Secondly, the 
Apostle had also a personal ground of com- 
plaint. His authority was not denied by 
any, but it was tampered with, and an nn- 
authorized use was made of his name. — This 
Epistle, in the range of subject as well as in 
style and general character, closely resembles 
the First; and tbe remarks made on that 
Epistle apply for the most part equally well 
to this. Tbe structure also is somewhat 
similar, the main body of the Epistle being 
divided into two parts in the same way, and 
each part closing with a prayer (it. 16, 17, 
iii. 16). The Epistle ends with a special 
direction and benediction (iii. 17, 18). 

THESSALONl'CA. The original name of 
this city was Therroa ; and that part of the 
Macedonian shore on which it was situated 
retained through the Homan period the de- 
signation of the Thermuic Gulf. Cussandcr 
the son of Antipater rebuilt and enlarged 
Therma, and named it after his wife Thossa- 
lonipa, the sister of Alexander the Great. 
^The name ever since, under various slight 
modlflcationit, has been continuous, and the 
city itself h^ never ceased to be eminent. 
Ai/ 0 f»iA» is sUll the most important town of 
Enrc^ah Turkey, next after Constantinople. 
Btrabo in the first century speaks of Thessa- 
ionica as the most populous city in Macedonia. 
Thus we are brought to St* PauFs visit (with 
SlUs and /flmotby) during his second mis- 
sionary journey, and to the introduction of 
Ohristtanity Into Thessalonica. Three clr- ! 


cumstanoes must here be mentioned, which 
illustrate in an important manner this visit 
and this journey os well as the two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. (1.) This was the 
chief station on the great Koman Koad, called 
the Via JEgnatia, which connected Borne with 
the whole region to the north of the Aegean 
Sea. (2.) Placed as it was on this great 
Boad, and in connexion with other important 
Boman ways, Thessalonica was an invaluable 
centre for the spread of the Gospel. In fact 
it was nearly, if not quite, on a level with 
Corinth and Ephesus In its share of the com- 
merce of the Levant. (3.) The circumstance 
noted in Acts xvii. 1, that here was the 
synagogue of the Jews in this part of Mace- 
donia, had evidently much to do with the 
Apostle’s plans, and also doubtless with his 
success. Trade would inevitably bring Jews 
to Thessalonica : and it is remarkable that, 
ever since, they have had a prominent place 
in the annals of the city. The first scene of the 
Apostle’s work at Thessalonica was the syna- 
gogue (Acts xvii. 2, 3). It is stated that 
the ministrations among the Jews continued 
for three weeks (ver. 2). Not that we are 
obliged to limit to this time the whole stay 
of the Apostle at Thessalonica. A flourish- 
ing Church was certainly formed tlicre : and 
the Epistles show that its elements were 
much more Gentile than Jewish. The narra- 
tive in the Acts affords a singularly accurate 
illustration of the political constitution of 
Thessalonica. Not only is the demus men- 
tioned (Acts xvii. 5) in harmony with what 
has been above said of its Iwingu “ free city/’ 
but the peculiar l\i\e p^jlifarcha (ib. 6), of tli(‘ 
chief magistrates. This term occurs in tiu 
other writing ; but it may be rea<l to this 
day conspicuously on an arch of the early 
Imperial times, which spans the main strcf't 
of the city. The arch just mentioned (culU’d 
the Varddr gate) is at the western extremily 
of the town. At its eastern extremity is 
another Homan arch of later date, and pio- 
bably contmcmoraiiug some victory of Vow- 
Stan tine. The main street which Indh thew' 
arches cross, and which intorKccts the city 
from cast to west, is undoubtetlly the liite of 
the Via JCgnntia, 

THEU^HAS, the mime of an insurgent 
mentioned in Gainaliel’M speech before tiie 
Jewish council (Acts v. 35-29) at the time oi 
the arraignmett of the Aiiostles. lie ap- 
peared, according to Luke’s account, at the 
head of about four hundred inen» Josephirs 
speaks of a Theudtis who plnye<t a similar 
part in the time of Claudius, about, a.i>. 44, 
f. s. some ten or twelve years at least latet 
than the delivery of Gamaliel’s spmh ; and 
oihoe Luke places hie Theudas* in the oxdof 
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of time, before Judas tbe Galilean, who made 
his appearance soon after the dethronement 
of Archelatts, i, s. a.d* 6 or 7, the Theudas 
mentioned by St. Luke must be a different 
person from the pne spoken of by Josephus. 
The former was probably one of the insurrec- 
tionary chiefs or fanatics by whom the land 
was overrun in the last year of IlerocVs 
reiirn. 

THISTLE. [TnOHNS and Thi8ti.k8.] 

THOM'AS, one of the Apostles. The word 
means “ a twin and so it is translated in 
John xi. 10, xxi. 2 (Dufymtis), In the cata- 
logue of the Apostles he is coupled with 
Matthew in Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke 
vi. 15; and with Philip in Acts i. 13. All 
that we know of him is derived from the 
Gospel of St. John ; and this amounts to 
three traits, which, however, so exactly 
agree together, that, slight as they are, they 
place his character before us with a precision 
which belongs to no other of the twelve 
Apostles, except Peter, John, and Judas Isca- 
riot. This character is that of a man, slow 
to believe, seeing all the difficulties of a 
case, subject to despondency, viewing things 
on the darker side, and yet fhlL of ardent 
k»ve of his Master. The first trait is his 
speech when our Lord determined to face the 
dangers that awaited Him in Judaea on his 
journey to Bethany. Thomas said to his fellow- 
disciples, “ Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him” (John xi. 16). The second was 
his speech during the Last Supper “Thomas 
suith unto Him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest, and how can we know the way?” 
(xiv. 5). It was the prdsaic, incredulous 
doubt as to moving a step in the unseen 
future, and yet an eager inquiry to know 
how tins step was to be taken. The third 
was after the llestirrcctiim. IIo was absent 
— possibly by accident, perhaps characteristi- 
cally — from the first assembly when Jesus 
!ia<l appeared. The others told him what 
they had seen. Ho broke forth into an ex- 
clamation, the terms of which convey to us 
at once the vehemence of his doubt, and at 
the same time the vivid picture that his mind 
retained of his Muster’s form as ho had last 
seen Him lifeless on the cross (John xx. 25). 
( hi the eighth day he was with them at their 
gathering, perhaps in expectation of a recur- 
rence of the visit of the previous week ; and 
Jesus stood amongst them, jlle uttered the 
same salutation, “Peace be unto you;” and 
tlien turning to Thomas, as if this hod been 
the speidal object of His appearance, uttered 
the words which convey as strongly the sense 
of condemnation and tender reproof as those 
of Thomaa had shown the sense of hesitation 
and doubt* The efibot on Thomas is im- 


mediate. Tbe conviction produced by tbe 
removal of his doubt became deeper and 
stronger than that of any of the other 
Apostles. The words in which he expressed 
his belief contain a far higher assertion of his 
Master’s divine nature than is contained in 
any other expression used by Apostolic lips, 
“ My Lord, and my God.” The answer of 
our Lord sums up tbe moral of the whole 
narrative : “ Because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed : blessed are they that 
have not seen me, and yet have believed” 
(xx. 29). In the N. T. we hear of Thomas 
only twice again, once on the Sea of Galilee 
with tbe seven disciples, where be is ranked 
next after Peter (John xxi. 2), and again in 
the assemblage of the Apostles after the 
Ascension (Acts 1. 13). The earlier tradi- 
tions, as believed in the 4th century, repre- 
sent him as preaching in Parthia or Persia, 
and as finally buried at Edessa. The later 
traditions carry him further East. His mar- 
tyrdom (whether in Persia or India) is said to 
have been occasioned by a lance ; and is com- 
memorated by the Latin Church on Dec. 21, 
by the Greek Church on Oct. 6, and by tbe 
Indians on July 1. 

TIiaRNS and THISTLES. There appear 
to be eighteen or twenty Hebrew words 
which point to different kinds of prickly 
or thorny shrubs. These words are varl 
ously rendered in the A. V. by “thorns,” 
“ briers,” “ thistles,” &c. It were a hopeless 
task to enter into a discussion of these nu- 
merous Hebrew terms; but it Is necessary 
to make a few remarks upon the “ crown of 
thorns” (orei^ai/ov ef • aicai^^wv, Matt, xxvii. 
29), which was put in derision upon our 
Lord’s head before his crucifixion. The 
Rharanus or Spina Christi, although abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, cannot be. 
the plant intended, because its thorns are so 
strong and large that it could not have been 
woven into a wreath. The large-leaved 
acanthus (bear’s- foot) is totally unsuited for 
the purpose. Had the acacia been intended, 
as some supiMwe, the phrase would have b^n 
€$ aKav&rtf^ Obviously some small flexile 
thorny shrub is meant; perhaps cappares 
spinosue, llassclquist {'J^avels, p. 260) says 
that the thorn used was the Arabian Nabk» 
“ It was very suitable for their purpose, as it 
has many sharp thorns which* inflict painful 
wounds; and its flexible, pliant, and round 
branches might easily bo plaited in the form 
of a crown.” It also resembles the rich dark 
green of the triumphal ivy-wreath* which 
would give, additional pungency to its ironical 
purpose. 

THREE TAVERNS, a station on tbh Ap- 
plan Road, along which' St. Raul travelled ' 
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from Puteolf to Rome (ActszxTiii. 15). The woe famished with arms or ''stays.*' The 
distances, reekonlngr southwards from Borne, steps were also lined with pairs of lions. As 
are given as follows in the Antanine Itinerary, to the form of chair, we are only informed in 
"to Aricia, 16 miles ; to Three Taverns, 1 K. x. 19 that " the top was round behind.** 
17 miles ; to Appil Forum, 10 miles ;** and, The king sat on his throne on state occasions, 
comparing this with what is observed still At such times he appeared in his royal robes, 
along the line of road, we have no difficulty The throne was the symbol of supreme power 
in coming to the conclusion that "Three and dignity (Gen. xli. 40). Similarly, "to 
Taverns *’ was near the modern (Hsterna, sit upon the throne,** implied the exercise of 
Just at this point a road came in from Antium regal power (Deut. xvii. 18 ; 1 K. xvi. 11). 
on the coat ^ There is no doubt that " Three THUMMIM. [Uam and Thummim.] 

Taverns** was a frequent meeting-place of TH UNDER is hardly ever beard in Pales- 

travellers. tine from the middle of April to the middle of 

THRESHING. [Agricut.turk.] September. Hence it was selected by Samuel 

THRESHOLD. [Gate.] as a striking expression of the Divine dis- 

THRONE. The Hebrew word, so trans- ideasure towards the Israelites (I Sam. xii. 
lated, applies to any elevated seat occupied 17). In the imaginative philosophy of the 
by a person in authority, whether a high- Hebrews, thunder was regai-ded as the voice 
priest (1 Sam. i. 0), a judge (Ps. exxii. 5), or of Jehovah (Job xxxvii. 4, 3, xl. 9 ; I’s. 
a military chief (Jer. i. 15). The use of a xviii. 13, xxix. 3-9; Is. xxx. 30, 31), who 
chair in a country where the usual posture's dwelt behind the thunder-cloud (Ps. Ixxxi. 7 ). 
were squatting and reclining, was at all Thunder was, to the mind of the Jew, the 
times regarded as a symbol of dignity (2 K. symbol of Divine i)ower (Ps. xxix. 3, Ac.), 
iv. 10 ; Prov, ix. 14). In order to specify a and vengeance (I Sum. ii. 10; 2 Sum. 
throne in our sense of the term, it was ncces- xxii. 14). 

aary to add to tho word the notion of royalty ; TIIYATTllA, a city on the Lycus, foumU'd 
hence the frequent occurrence of such ex- by Selcucus Nicator, lay to the left <»f the 
pressions as " throne of the kingdom ** (Deut. road from Pergamus to Sardis, on tho very 
xvii. 18; 1 K. i. 46 ; 2 Chr. vii. 18). The confines of Mysiuand Ionia, so as to be sdiiu*- 
characteristic feature in the royal throne was times reckoned within the one, and son^etime.-i 
its elevation : Solomon’s throne was ap- within the other. l)yeing apparently formed 
proached by six steps (1 K. x. 19 ; 2 Chr. ix. an important part of the industrial activity 
18) ; and Jehovah’s throne is described as of Thyatira, as it did of that of Colossae and 
"high and lifted up** (Is. vi. 1). The Lamlicea (Acts xvi. 14). The principal deity 
materials and workmanship were costly. It of the city was AyKillo; but there was an- 
other superstition, of an extremely curious 
nature, which sterns to have Ix'en brought 
thither by some of the corrupted .lows of tlic 
dispersed tribes. A fane stood out''hl»' the 
walls, dedicated to JSamhatha — tlm name uf 
the Rihyl who is sonictimoR called ( Ihaldafan, 
tonietiuK's Jewish, sometimes Persian in tlie 
midst of an enclosure designated tlie Uhal- 
dacan’s court.” This seeias to lend an 
tration to the obscure passage in P^ov. ii. 

21, which some interpret of the \viff of th^’ 
bishop. Now there is evidence to show' ih it 
in Thyatira there was a gi'eat amalgamation 
of races. If the sibyl Samba tha was really a 
Jewess, lending her aid to the amalgamation 
of different religions, an<l not discouiitenanct d 
by the authorities of the Judaeo-Chri-tian 
Church at Thyatira, btilh the censure and its 
qualification become easy of explanation. 

TIIYINK wetOJ) occurs in Kev, xviii. 12, 
where the margin has "sweet** (wood). 
There can be little doubt that the wood here 
spoken of is that of the Thuya articulata^ 
Det>font., the Callitris q^iodrivatvis of present 
botanists. This tree was much prixed by the 
Assyrian throne •! oholr of suto (Layant). ancient Greeks and Romans, on account of 
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tlift betuiy its wood for Tarioos oma- 
awntal purposes. By the Homans the tree 
was sailed eifnts, the wood eifrtm. It is a 
nattre of Barbary, and grows to th<^elght of 
1 5 to '25- feet. 



Thuya articulata. 


TIRK'IITAS, a city in Ihc time of Christ, on 
t)ir Soa of Oiililoo ; first niontionrd in tin* New 
Testament (John vi. 1, 23, xxL 1), and then 
by Josephus, who states that it was built by 
Herod Antipus, and was named by him in 
lionour of the em]K*ror Tiberius. It was pro- 
bably a new tow'ii, and not a restored or en- 
larged one merely ; for ** llakkath ” (Josh, 
xix. 33), which is said in the Talmud to have 
occupied the same position, lay in the tribe of 
Nuphtuli, whereas Tiberias appears to have 
been within the limits of Zcbulnn (Matt. iv. 
>3). Tiberias was the capital of Galilee from 
the time of its origin until the roign of Herod 
Agrippa II., who changed thf scat of power 
hack again to Sepphoris, where it had been 
before the founding of the now city. Many 
of the inhabitants were Greeks and Homans^ 
and foreign customs prevailed there to such 
an extent as to give oishnoe to the stricter 
Jews, the ancient name has survived in 
that of the tnodem which oeouplei 


the original site. Kear about u 

mile further south alcmg the shore, are the. 
celebrated warm baths, which the Roman, 
naturalists reckoned among the greatest 
known curiosities of the world. It is re- 
markable that the Gospels give us no infor- 
mation, that the Saviour, who spent so much 
of his publio life in Galilee, ever visited 
Tiberias. Tiberias has an interesting history, 
apart Arom its strictly Biblical associations. 
It boro a conspicuous part in the wars be- 
tween the Jews and the Homans. The San- 
hedrim, subsequently to the fall of Jerusalem, 
after a temporary sojourn at Jamnia and Sep- 
phoris, became fixed there about the middle 
of the second century. Celebrated schools of 
Jewish learning flourished there through a 
succession of several centuries. The Mishna 
was compiled at this place by the great Habbi 
Judah llakkodesh (a.d. 190). 

TIBE'RIAS, THE SEA OF (John xxi. 1). 
[Grnnksarkt, Sra of.] 

TlBEHlIUS (in full, Tiberius Claudius 
Nero), the second Roman emperor, successor 
of Augustus, who began to reign A.n. 14, and 
reigned until a.d. 37. lie was the son of 
Tiberius Claudius Nero and Tavia, and hence 
a stepson of Augustus. Ho was born at 
Home on the IGth of November, b.c. 45. He 
became emperor in his fifty-fifth year, after 
having distinguished himself as a commander 
in various wars, and having evinced talents 
of a high order as an orator, and an adminis- 
trator of civil affairs. He even gained the 
reputation of possessing the sterner virtues of 
the Roman character, and was regarded as 
entirely worthy of the imperial honours to 
which his birth and supposed personal merits 
at length opened the way. Yet, on being 
raised to the supreme power, he suddenly be- 
came, or showed bimself to be, a very different 
man. His subsequent life was one of in- 
activity, sloth, and self-indulgence. He was 
despotio in his government, cruel and vin- 
dictive in his disposition* Tiberius died, 
A.n. 37, at the age of 78, after a reign of 
23 years. Our Saviour was put to death in 
the reign of Tiberius. 



' Oolii of Tlberiiia 

. ♦ 

TIB'IIATH, a city of Iladadoacr,. king ol 
Eobah (1 Chr. xviii. 8], which In 2 Sam. vlU. 8 
ia calla^ Batah. Its exact posltitm ie unknpwik 
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TIB'NL After Zimrl had burnt himself in 
his palace, there was a division in the northern 
kingdom, half of the people following Tibni 
the son of Glnath, and half following Omri 
(1 K. xvi. 21, 22)* Omri was the choice of 
the army. Tibni was probably put forward 
by the people of Tirzah, which was then be- 
sieged by Omri and his host. The struggle 
between the contending factions lasted four 
years (comp. 1 K. xvi. 15, 23). 

Tl'DAL is mentioned only in Gen. xiv. 1, 9* 
He is called ** king of nations,” from which 
we may conclude that he was a chief over 
various nomadic tribes. 

TIG'LATH-PILE'SER. In 1 Chr. v. 26, 
and again in 2 Chr. xxviii. 20, the name of 
this king is written ** Tilgath-pilnescr but 
in this form there is a double corruption. 
The native word reads as J^ultupaUtsira^ 
for which the Tiglath-pil-eser of 2 Kings is a 
fair equivalent. Tiglath-Pilcser is the second 
AB83rrian king mentioned in Scripture as 
having come into contact with the Israelites. 
He attacked Samaria in the reign of Pekah, 
probably because Pekah withheld his tribute, 
and, having entered his territories, he ** took 
Ijon, and Abcl-beth-maachah, and Janoah, 
and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and 
carried them captive to Assyria” (2 K. xv. 
29). The date of this invasion cannot be 
fixed. After his first expedition, a close 
league was formed between Hezin, king of 
Syria, and Pekah, having for its special object 
the humiliation of Judah. At first great suc- 
cesses were gained by Pekah and his con- 
federate (2 K. XV. 37 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6-8); 
but, on their proceeding to attack Jerusalem 
itself, Ahaz applied to Assyria for assistance, 
and Tiglath-Pileser, consenting to aid him, 
again appeared at the head of an army in 
these regions. He first marched, naturally, 
against Damascus, which he took (2 K. xvi. 9), 
razing it to the ground, and killing liezin, 
the Damascene monarch. After this, pro- 
bably, he proceeded to ebastiee Pekah, whose 
country he entered on the north-east, where 
it bordered upon ” Syria of Damascus.” Here 
he overran the whole district to the cast of 
Jordan, carrying into captivity ” the lieu- 
benites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of 
Manaaaeh” (I Cbr. v. 26). Before returning 
into his own land, Tiglath-Pilcser had an in- 
terview with Ahaz at Damascus (2 K. xvi. 10). 
This is all that Scripture tells us of Tiglath- 
Pileser. He appears to have succeeded Pul, 
and to have been succeeded by Shalmaneser ; 
to have been contemporary with Rezln, Pekah, 
and Ahaz ; and therefore to have ruled As- 
syria during the latter half of the eighth 
•eaturr before our era. From hi* own in- 


scriptions we learn that his reign lasted af 
leoii seventeen years ; that, besides warring 
in Syria and Samaria, he attacked Babylonia, 
Media, Aftnenia, and the independent tribes 
in the upper re^ons of Mesopotamia ; thus, 
like the other great Assyrian monarchs, war- 
ring along the whole frontier of the empire ; 
and finally, that he was (probably) not a 
legitimate prince, but an usurper and the 
founder of a dynasty. He reigned certainly 
from B.c. 747 to b.c. 730, and possibly a few 
years longer, being succeeded by Shalmaneser 
at least as early as b.c. 725. His slabs, 
which are tolerably numerous, show that he 
must have built or adorned a residence at 
Calah {Nimrud), where they were found. 



Trains Is used by the LXX. as the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew Jfiddek^l ; ami 
occurs also in several of the apocryphal books, 
as in Tobit (vi, 1), Judith (i. 6), and K<‘- 
clcsiasticua (xxiv. 25). The Tigris, like the 
Euphrates, rises from two principal 80 \irfN 
in the Armenian mountains, and fiows in’ 
the Euphrates. %Jts length, exclusive of im 
anders, is reckoned at 1H6 miles. It r 
celves, along its middle and lower course, i 
fewer than five important tributaries. ThcH# 
are the river of Zakko or Eastern Khabour, 
the Great Zab {Zah Ala)^ the I.esser Zab (Zak 
the Adhem^ and the DiyaUh or ancient 
Qyndes. All these riven flow from the high 
f ange of Zagrcf. We find but little meiitiop 
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of the Tigris in Scripture. It appears indeed 
under the name of Hiddekel, among the rivers 
of Kden (Gen. ii. 14), and is there correctly 
described as ** running eastward to Assyria.” 
Hut after this we hear no more of it, if we 
except one doubtful allusion in Nahum (ii. 6), 
until the Captivity, when it becomes well 
known to the prophet Daniel. With him it 
is “ the Great River.” The Tigris, in its 
upper course, anciently ran through Armenia 
and Assyria. Lower down, from about the 
point where it enters on the alluvial plaiz;, it 
separated Babylonia from Susiana. In the 
wars between the Romans and the Parthians, 
wc find it constituting, for a short time (from 
A.D. 114 to A.D. 117), the boundary-line be- 
tween these two empires. 

TIMBREL, TABRET (TIeb. toph). In Old 
English tabor was used for any drum. Th- 
bouret nmX tabonrine are diminutives of tnhor^ 
and denote the instrument now knowm as the 
tambourine, Tahret is a contraction of in- 
bourvt. The Heb. ioph is undoubtedly the 
instrument described by travellers as the duff 
or (iiff of the Arabs. It was used in very 
early times by the Syrians of Padun-aram at 
their merry-makings (Gen. xxxi. 27). It 
nas played principally by women (Ex. xv. 
20 ; Judg. xi. 34 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6 ; Ps. Ixviii. 
2.')) as an accompaniment to the song and 
dance (comp. Jud. iii. 7), and appears to have 
been worn by them as an ornament (Jer. 

.4). 'J'he diff of the Arabs is described 
by Kussell us a hoop (sometimes with pieces 
• >f brass fixed in it to make a jingling) over 
^^lli(•h a piece of parcdiraent is distended. It 
i'. b(’atcu with the fingers, and is the true 
i>m]):inijm of the ancients.” In Barbary it 
I" called far. 



Tiit, (lAtne** 

• 

TIM'NA, TIM'NATI. 1. A concubine of 
Klijiha/ son of Ksuu, and mother of Amnlek 
(<icn. XXX vi. 12); it may be presumed that 
Wits the same as Timna, sister of Lotan 
(Nor. 22, and 1 Chr. J. Sit),— 2* A duke, or 
^.hvUaxh, of Edom in the last list in Gen. 
xxxvi. 40-43 (1 C);r. 1. 3L34)» Timnah was 


probably the name of a place or a disUict. 
(See following article.) 

TIM'NAH. 1. A place which formed one 
of the landmarks on the north boundary of 
the allotment of Judah (Josh. xv. 10). It is 
probably identical with the Tuimnathah of 
Josh. xix. 43, and that again with the Tim- 
nath, or more accurately Timnathah of Sam- 
son (Judg. xiv. 1, 2, 5), and tho Thamnatha 
of the Maccabees, The modern representa- 
tive of all these various forms of the same 
name is probably Tibnehy a village about two 
miles west of Ain Shems (Bethshemesh). In 
the later history of the Jews Timnah must 
have been a conspicuous place. It was for- 
tified by Bacchides as one of the most impor- 
tant military posts of Judaea (1 Macc. ix. 
50).*- -2. A town in the mountain district of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 57). A distinct place from 
that just examined. — 3. Inaccurately writ- 
ten Timnati! in the A. V., the scene of the 
adventure of Judah with his daughter-in-law 
Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 12, 13, 14). There is 
nothing bore to indicate its position. It may 
be identified either with tho Timnah in the 
mountains of Judah [No. 2], or with the 
Timnathah of Samson. [No. 1.] 

TIM'NATII. [Timnah.] 

’TIM'NATII-SE'KAII, the name of the city 
which was prescnied to Joshua after the par- 
tition of the country (Josh. xix. 50) ; and in 
” the border ” of which he w’us buried (xxiv. 
30). It is specified as ” in Mount Ephraim 
on the north side of Mount Gaash.” In 
Judg. ii. 9, the name is altered to Timnath- 
iiKRRs. Tlic latter form is tliat adopted by 
the Jewish w riters. Accordingly, they iden- 
tify the place with Kefar cherea^ which is 
said by Jewdsh travellers to be about 5 miles 
S. of Shechem (Nablus), No place with that 
name appears on the maps. Another identi- 
fication has, however, been suggested by Dr. 
Eli Smith. In his journey from Jifna to MeJ^ 
dd'Yahoj about six miles from the former, 
he discovered the ruins of a considerable 
towm. Opposite the tow^n was a much 
higher hill, in the north side of w'hich are 
several excavated sepulchres The whole 
bears the name of Tibneh, 

TI'MON, one of the seven, commonly called 
” deacons ” (Acts vi. 1-C). He w as probably 
a Hellenist. 

TIMO'TIIEUS. 1. A ” captain of the Am- 
monites ” (1 Macc. V. C), who was defeated 
on several occasions by Judas Maccabaeus, 
B.c. 1G4 (1 Macc. v, 6, 11, 34-44). lie was 
probably a Greek adventurer. — 2. In 2 Macc. 
a leader named Timotheus is mentioned as 
having taken part in the invasion of Kicanor 
(b.c. 166 : 2 Macc. viii. 30, ix. 8). At a 
latci' time he was driven to a Btrosighoid* 
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Otura, whieli was stormed by Judas, and 
there Timotheua was taken and slain (2 Mace. 
X. 24-37 )« It has been supposed Uiat the 
erents recorded in this latter narrative arc 
identical with those in 1 Mace. v. 6-8. Bu 
vhe name Timotheus was very common, an< 
it is evident that Timotheus the Ammonite 
leader was not slain at Jazer (1 Macc. v. 34) 
--3. The Greek name of Timothy (Acts xvi, 
1, xvii. 14, &c.). 

TIM'OTHY. The disciple thus named was 
the son of one of those mixed marriages 
wlilehy though eondemnhd 'by stricter Jewish 
. fq^ldoik» trere yet not uncommon in the later 
eif JeUriidk history. The fhther’s name 
ts^uttknbwn : be a Greek, t*.s. a Gentile 
1^ descent (Acts xvi. 1, 8). The absence ol 
iny personal allusion to the father in the 
Acts or Epistles suggests the inference that 
he must have died or disappeared during his 
son’s infancy. The care of the boy thus de- 
volved upon his mother Eunice and her 
mother Lois (2 Tim. I. 5). Under their 
training his education was emphatically 
Jewish. “From /i child” he learnt to 
“know the Holy Scriptures” daily. The 
language of the Acts leaves it uncertain whe- 
ther Lystra or Dcrbe were the residence of 
the devout family, 2’he arrival of Paul and 
Barnabas in Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 6) brought 
the message of glad-tidings to Timothy and 
his mother, and they received it with “ un- 
feigned faith” (2 Tim. i. 5). If at Lystra, 
as seems probable from 2 Tim, iii, 11, he 
may have witnessed the half-completed sacri- 
fice, the half-finished martyrdom, of Acts xiv. 
19. The preaching of the Ajiostle on his 
return from his nliort circuit prepared him 
for a life of suffering (Acts xiv. 22). From 
that time bis life and education must have 
been under the direct euperintcndencc of the 
body of elders (ib. 23). During the interval 
of seven years between the Apostle’s first and 
second journeys, the boy grew up to man- 
hood, His zeal, probably hU asceticism, be- 
caino known both at Lystna and Iconium. 
Those who had the deepest insight into cha- 
racter, and spoke with a prophetic utterance, 
pointed to him (1 Tim, i. 18, iv. 14), as 
others bad pointed before to Paul and Bar- 
nabas' (Acts xiii. 2), as specially fit for the 
ntissionary work in which the Apostle was 
engaged. Feritonal feeling led St. Paul to 
the same conclusion (Acts xvi. 3), and he 
was solemnly set apart to do the work and 
possibly to bear the title of Evaugelist (I 
Tim. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 6, iv. 5), A great 
obstacle, however, presented itself. Timothy, 
though reckoned as one of the seed of Abra- 
ham, had beeti allowed to gt*ow up to the age 
of manhood without the sign of cimiimcisiou. i 


His condition was that of a negligent, almost 
of an apostate Israelite. The Jews might 
tolerate a heathen, as such, in the synagogus 
or the church, but an uncirciiincised Israelite 
would bo to them a horror and a portent. 
With a special view to their feelings, making 
no sacrifice of principle, the Apostle, who 
had refused to permit the circumcision of 
Titus, “ took and circumcised ” Timothy 
(Acta xvi. 3). Henceforth Timothy was one 
of bis most constant companions. They and 
Silvanus, and probably Luke also, journeyed 
to FhiHppi (Acts xvi. 12), and there already 
the young Evangelist waa, eoiiipie}l!m\ ht 
once for his filial denrotion and his a^l IThll. 
ii. 22). His name does not appeal, in ^ the 
account of St. Paul’s work at Tbdisalonica, 
and it is possible that be remained senne time 
at Philippi. He appears, however, at Beroea, 
and remains there when Paul and Silas are 
obliged to leave (Acts xvii. 14), going on 
afterwards to join his master at Athens (I 
Thess. UL 2). From Athens he is sent back 
to Thessalonica (ib.), as having special gifts 
for comforting and teaching. He returns from 
Thessalonica, not to Athens but to Oorintb, 
and his name appears united with St. Paul’s 
in the opening words of both the letters 
written from that city to the Thessnlonians 
(1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1). Of the next 
five years of his life we have no record. 
When we next meet with him it is as being 
lent on in advance when the Apostle 'was 
contemplating tlic long journey which was 
to include Macedonia, Achaiu, Jerusalem, 
and Komc (Acts xix. 22). It is probable 
that he returned by Iho same route and met 
St. Paul according to a previous arrangement 
1 Cor. xvi, 11), and was thus with him when 
he second Epistle was written to the Churrh 
r»f Corinth (2 Cor. i. 1). He returns uith 
the Apostle to that city, and joins in 
sagos of greeting to the disciples whom he 
Had knovrn personally at f’orintb and W'ho 
Had since found their way to Home (Horn, 
xvi. 21). He forms one of the company of 
friends who go with St. Paul to Philippi and 
then sail by UiemRclve**, waiting for his ar- 
rival by a difierent ship (Acts xx. 3-6). The 
absence of bis name from Acts xxvij. leads to 
the conclusiou that he did not share in the 
Horilous voyage to Italy. He roust have 
loiued the Apostle, however, apparently aoon 
after bis arrival do Rome, and was with him 
when the Epistles to the J^hiUpplens, to the 
Colossians, and to Philemon were written 
Phil. 1. I, ii. 19; Col, i. 1; PUilem. 1). 
All the indications of this period point to in* 
cessaut missionary activity* From the two 
epistles addressed to him, we are able to put 
tegtaher a few potiees oa to hte inpet hfe 
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It followA from 1 Tim. i. 3 that he and his 
master, after the release of the latter from 
his imprisonment, revisited the proconsular 
Asia, that the Apostle then continued his 
Journey to Macedonia, whilst the disciple re- 
mained, half-reluctantly, even weepings at the 
separation (2 Tim. i. 4), at Ephesus, to check, 
if possible, the outgrowth of heresy and licen- 
tiousness which had sprung up there. Tho 
position in ^ich he found himself might 
well make him anxious. He had to rule 
presbyters, most of whom were older than 
himself (1 Tim. tv. 12). Leaders of rival 
seets were theM. The name of his beloved 
teaeher Was no longer honmtred as it had 
been4 We cannot wonder tiiat the Apostle, 
ki^wing these trials, should he fhll of anxiety 
and fear for his disciple’s steadfastness. In 
the second epistle to him this deep personal 
feeling utters itself yet more fhlly. The last 
recorded words of the Apostle express the 
earnest hope, repeated yet more earnestly, 
that he might see him once again (ib. iv. 9, 
21). We may haaard the conjecture that he 
reached him in time, and that the last hours 
of the teacher were soothed by the presence 
of tho disciple whom he loved so truly. Some 
writers have even seen in Heb. xiii. 23 an 
indication that he shared St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment and was released from it by the death 
of Nero. Beyond this all is apocryphal and 
uncertain. He continues, according to the 
old traditions, to act as bishop of Ephesus, 
and dies a martyr’s death under Doniitian or 
Nerva. A somewhat startling theory as to 
the intervening period of his life has found 
favour with some. If he continued, accord- 
ing to the received tradition, to be bishop of 
Ephesus, then he, and no other, must have 
been tho “ angel ” of that church to whom 
the message of Rev. ii. 1-7 was addressed. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES OF PAUL TO. 
The First Epistle was probably written in 
the mterval between St. Paul’s first and 
second Imprisonments at Romo. The absence 
of any local reference but that in i, 3, sug- 
gests Macedonia or some neighbouring dis- 
trict. In some MSS. and versions, Laodioea 
is named in the inscription as the place from 
which It was sent. The Second Epistle ap* 
pears to have been written soon afterwards 
and in all probabUlty at Rome. The follow- 
ing are the jjharaoterlstlo features of these 
Epistles : — (if^The ever-deepening sense in 
6t. Paul’s heart of the Divine Mercy, of 
which he was the" object, as shown in the 
Insertion of the word “ merey ” in the sain- 
tatiems of both Epistles, and in the obtained 
' ttiefcy ** of i Tim. i. 13; — (2) The gffpater ah- 
mptaiess of tho Second Epistle. From nrst 
to then la no |fla% ho treatment of sub* 

Sh.D. B, 


jects carefully thought out. Al' speaks of 
strong overflowing emotion, memories of the 
past, anxieties about the future.-^(3) The 
absence, as compared with 8L Paul’s other 
Epistles, of Old Testament references. This 
may connect itself with the fact just noticed, 
that these Epistles are not argumentative, 
possibly also with the request for the ** books 
and parchments ” which had been left behind 
(2 Tim. iv. 13). — (4) The conspicuous posi- 
tion of the faithful sayings ” as taking the 
place occupied in other Epistles by the O. T. 
Scriptures. The way in wMoh these are oitod 
as authoritative, the variety of subjects which 
they cover, suggest the thought that in them, 
we have specimens of the prophecies of the 
Apostolic Church which had most impressed 
themselves on the mind of the Apostle, and 
of the disciples generally. 1 Cor. xiv. shows 
how deep a reverence he was likely to feel 
for such spiritual utterances. In 1 Tim. iv. 
1, we have a distinct reference to them. — (3) 
The tendency of the Apostle’s mind to dwell 
more on the universality of the redemptive 
work of Christ (1 Tim. ii. 3-6, iv. 10), and 
his strong desire that all tho teaching of his 
disciples should be “ sound.” — (6) The im- 
portance attached by him to tbe practice 
details of administration. The gathered ex- 
perience of a long life had taught him that 
the life and well-being of tho Church required 
these for its safeguards. — (7) The recurrence 
of doxolugies (1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 15, 16 ; 2 
Tim. iv. IS) as flrom one living perpetually 
in the presence of God, to whom the language 
of adoration was as his natural speech. 

TIN. Among the various metals found 
among the spoils of the Midianites, tin is 
enumerated (Num. xxxi. 22). It was known 
to tbe Hebrew metal-workers as an alloy of 
other metals (Is. i. 25; £z. xxii. 18, 20). 
The markets of Tyre were supplied with it by 
the ships of Tarshish (Kz xxvil. 12). It was 
used for plummets (Zeeb. iv. 10), and was so 
plentifhl as to flirnish the writer of Ecclesias- 
ticus (xlvii. 18) with a flgure by which to 
express the wealth of Solomon. As to the 
country fi*om which the Hebrews obtained 
tin, see Tarshish. 

TIPH'SAH is mentioned in 1 K. Iv. 24 as 
the limit of Solomon’s empire towards the 
Euphrates, and in 2 K. xv. 16 it ia said to 
have been attacked by Menahem. It was 
known to the Greeks and Romans under tlio 
name of Thapsacus, and was the point where 
it was usual to cross the Euphrates. Thap- 
saous has been generally placed at the modern 
JMir; hut the Euphrates expedition proved 
that there is no ford at and that tbe 
only ford in this part of the *bour|fe of the 
Euphrates U at 45 miles below Balls 

2S 
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and 165 above HdTr. This then must have 6). 2. Jacob, after his vision at Los, de« 
been the position of Thapsacus. voting a tenth of all his property to God in 

Tl'RAS, the youngest son of Japheth (Gen. case he should return home in safety (Gen. 
X. 2), usually identified with the Thracians, xxviii. 22). The first enactment of the Law 


as presenting the closest verbal approxima- 
tion to the name. 

T1R£| an ornamental headdress worn on 
festive occasions (Ez. xxiv. 17, 23). 

TIR'HAKAH, king of Ethiopia (Cush), the 
opponent of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 9 ; Is. 
xxxvii. 9). He may be identified with Tar- 
kos or Tarakos, who was the third and last 
king of the xxvth dynasty, which was of 
Ethiopians. His accession was probably 
about B.c. 695. Possibly Tirhukah ruled over 
Ethiopia before becoming king of Egypt. 

TIRSIIA'THA (always written with the 
article), the title of the governor of Judaea 
under the Persians, perhaps derived from a 
Persian root signifying “ stern/* “ severe,** 
is added as a title after the name of Nehc- 
miah (Nch. viii. 9, x. 1) ; and occurs also 
in three other places. In the margin of the 
A. V. (Ezr. ii, 63 ; Neh. vii. 65, x. 1) it is 
rendered ** governor.** 

Till 'Z AH, youngest of the five daughters 
of Zclophchad (Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. I, 
xxxvi. 11 ; Josh. xvii. 3). 

TIR'ZAH, an ancient Oanaanitc city, whose 
king is enumerated amongst those overthrown 
in the conquest of the country (Josh. xii. 21). 
It reappears as a royal city— the residence of 
Jeroboam and of his successors (1 K. xiv. 17^ 
18). Tirzah reappears as the scat of the 
conspiracy of Mcnahein ben-Gaddi against 
the wretched Shallum (2 K. xv, 14, 16). Its 
reputation for beauty throughout the country 
must have been widc-spreatl. It is in this 
sense that it is mentioned in the Song of 
Solomon. Eusebius mentions it in connexion 
with Menahcm, and identifies it with a vil- 
lage of Samaritans in Batanaea.’* Its site is 
Tell-nzahf a place in the mountains north of 
Nablua. 

TISH'BITE, THE, the well-known desig- 
nation of Elijah (1 K. xvii. l, xxi. 17, 28; 

2 K. i. 8 , 8, ix. 36). Assuming that a town 
is alluded to, as £lijah*s nathe place, it is 
not necessary to infer that it was itself in 
Gilead, as many have imagined. The com- 
mentators and lexicographers, with few ex- 
ceptions, adopt the name “Tishhite** as re- 
ferring to the place THisnKln Naphtali, which 
is found in the LXX. text of Tobit i. 2. 

TITHE. Instances of the use c' tithes are 
found prior to the appointment of the Leviu 
leal tithes under the Law. In Biblical his- 
tory the two prominent instances are — 1. 
Abram presenting the tenth of all his pro- 
perty, or rather of the spoils of his victory, 
lo Melchizedek fGen. xiv. 20 ; Heb. vii, 2, 


in respect of tithe is the declaration that 
the tenth of all produce, as well as of flocks 
and cattle, belongs to Jehovah, and must be 
offered to Him. That the tithe was to be 
paid in kind, or, if redeemed, with an addi- 
tion of one-fifth to its value (I-*^v. xxvii. 30- 
33). This tenth is ordered to be assigned to 
the Levites, as the reward of their service, 
and it is ordered further, that they are them- 
selves to dedicate to the l.ord a tenth ef 
these receipts, which is to be devoted to tlie 
maintenance of the high-pricst (Num. xviii, 
21-28). This legislation is modified or ex- 
tended in the Book of Deuteronomy, i. e, from 
thirty-eight to forty years later. Commands 
arc given to the people, 1. to bring their 
tithes, together with their votive and other 
offerings and first-fruits to the chosen centre 
of worship, the metropolis, there to be eaten 
in festive celebration in company with their 
children, their servants, and the Levites 
(Dcut, xii. 5-18). 2. All the produce of the 

soil was to be tithed every year, and these 
tithes with the firstlings of the flock and 
herd were to be eaten in the metropolis. 3. 
But in case of distance, permibsion U given 
to convert the produce into money, which is 
to be taken to the appointed place, and thc'rc 
laid out in the purchase of food for a festal 
celebration, in which the Devito is, hy t^pccial 
command, to he included (Dent. xiv. 22-2Vj. 
4. Then follows the direction, lliat at the 
end of three yeart* all the tithe of tliat yoar 
.8 to he gathered and laid nj> “ witliin the 
gates/* and that a festival is to b»‘ Jji-lti, in 
which the stranger, t)ie fatln i anrl tl <• 
widow, togelfier with the i.eviti', are to f-.ti - 
take (ib. wrs. 2.S, 29). DunjIv, j? is 

ordered that after taking the titiie in viu It 
third year, “which is the year of titliini:;,'’ 
an exculpatory declaration is *0 he nnnle by 
every Israelite, that he has done hi« best 
fulfil the divine cojmnaml (I)cnt. xwi. 12- 
14). From all this we gather, 1. That one- 
tenth of the whole jirodnce of the soil was 
to be assigned for the maintenance of the 
l.cvitcrt. 2. That out of this the I.cvitcK 
were to dedicate a tenth to (tod, for the use 
of the high-priest. 3. That a tithe, in all 
probability a second tithe, was to he apjilied 
to festival purposes. 4. That in every third 
year, either this festival tithe or u third tenth 
was to be eaten in company with tin? poor 
and the Levites. It is plain tliat under the 
kings the tithe-system partook of the g< noral 
neglect into which the observance of the Law 
declined, and that Hezckjali, arncrig )iis other 
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reibrniB, took effectual ineanB to revlTo its 
use (2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 12, 19). Similar mea- 
sures were taken after the Captivity by 
Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 44], and in both these 
cases special officers were appointed to take 
charge of the stores and store-houses for the 
purpose. Yet, notwithstanding partial eva- 
sion or omission, the system itself was con- 
tinued to a late period in Jewish history (Heb. 
vii. 5-8 ; Matt, xxiii. 23 ; Luke xviii. 12). 

TI'TUS is not mentioned in the Acts at all. 
Taking the passages in the Epistles in the 
chronological order of the events referred to, 
wo turn first to Gal. ii. 1, 3. Here we see 
Titus in close association with Paul and 
narnabas at Antioch, lie goes with them 
to Jerusalem. Ilis circumcision was either 
not insisted on at Jerusalem, or, if demanded, 
was firmly resisted. lie is very emphati- 
cally spoken of as a Gentile, by which is 
most probably meant that both his parents 
were Gentiles. After leaving Galatia (Acts 
xviii. 23), and spending a long time at 
Kpliesus (Acts xix. 1-xx. 1), the Apostle pro- 
ceeded to ^Macedonia by way of Troas. Here 
ho expected to meet Titus (2 Cor. ii. 13), 
^\ho had been sent on a mission to Corinth. 
In tliis liojie he was disappointed, but in 
Macedonia Titus joined him (2 Cor. vii, 6, 7, 
13-1.')), Taul sends him btack from Mace- 
donia to Corinth, in company Nvith two other 
trustworthy Christians, bearing the Second 
Kpistle, and with an earnest re«iucst (viii. 
f), 17) that he would s(‘c to the completion 
(if tlie colUTtioii ior the poor Christians of 
Judaea (viii. f>). A considerable interval 
now elapses before we come uimn the next 
uoiiei s of this di>eii)lo. St, rauCs first im- 
[ji i-miiueiit is oom hided, and his last trial is 
UKpeiuling. In tli<* interval between the 
1 o, lt(^ iiml 'I'itus weic together in Crete 
(Jit. 1 . 5). ^^e ?.ee Titus remaining in the 

.‘-lajid when St. Caul left it, and receiving 
tlaae i letter written to him by the Apo.stlc. 

this letter ue pather the following 
hioy j riphual d<‘t;ul» ; — In the first place we 
h'.iMi that he »v;is originally converted 
through St. rani's instrumentality {i. 4). 
Next we team the various particulars of the 
H‘ 'jionsihje duties which he had to discharge 
in Cu'te. He is to eomjdcte whnt St. Paul 
had been ohligcil to leave unfinished (i. 5), 
uTul he is to organise the Church throughout 
the island by appointing prefbjters in every 
eify. Next he is to control and bridle (vcr. 
11) the restless and mischievous Judaizets, 
and he is to bo peremptory in so doing (vcr. 
13). He is to urge the duties of a decorous 
and Chiistian life upon the women (ii. 3-5), 
htnne of whom (ii. 3) possibly had soniethiiig 
pf an official character (vers 3. 4). The 


notices which remain are more strictly pen* 
sonal. Titus is to look for the arrival in 
Crete of Artemas and Tychicus (Ui. 12), and 
then he is to hasten to join St. Paul at Nico- 
polls, where the Apostle is proposing to pass 
the winter. Zenas and Apollos are in Crete, 
or expected there ; for Titus is to send them 
on their journey, and supply them with 
whatever they need for it (iii. 13). Whether 
Titus did join the Apostle at Nicopolis wa 
cannot tell. But we naturally connect the 
mention of this place with what St. Paul 
wrote at no great interval of time afterwards, 
in the last of the Pastoral Epistles (2 Tim. 
iv. 10) ; for Dalmatia lay to the north of 
Nicopolis, at no great distance from it. From 
the form of the whole sentence, it seems pro- 
bable that this disciple had been with St. Paul 
in Home during his final imprisonment ; but 
this cannot be asserted confidently. The 
traditional connexion of Titus with Crete is 
much more specific and constant, though 
here again we cannot be certain of the facts, 
lie is said to have been permanent bishop in 
the island, and to have died there at an ad- 
vanced age. The modern capital, Candia^ 
appears to claim the honour of being his 
burial-place. 

TiTUS, EPISTLE TO. This Epistle has 
all the characteristics of the other Pastoral 
Epistles. This tends to show that this Letter 
was written about the same time and under 
similar circumstances with the other two. 
[Timothy, Ei*i.stlk8 to.] At the same time 
thi.M Epistle has features of its own, especially a 
certain tone of ubruxitness and severity, which 
probably arises partly out of the circumstances 
of the Cretan population, partly out of the cha- 
racter of Titus himself. Concerning the con- 
tents of tins Epistle, enough has already been 
said in the preceding article. No very exact 
subdivision is either nece.ssary or possible. 
As to the time and place and other circum- 
stances of the writing of this Epistle, the 
following scheme of filling up St. Paul’s 
inovemeuts after his first imprisonment will 
satisfy all tlie conditions of the case We 
may suppose him (possibly after accomplish- 
ing his long-projected visit to Spain) to have 
gone to Ephesus, and taken voyages from 
thence, first to Macedonia and then to Crete, 
during the former to have wr^ten the First 
Kpistle to Timothy, and after returning from 
the latter to have written the Epistle to Titus, 
being at the time of despatching it on the 
})Gint of starting for Nicopolis, to which place 
lie went, taking Miletus and Corinth on the 
way. At Nicopolis we may conceive him to 
have been finally apprehended and taken to 
Home, whence he wu'ote the Second Epistle 
to TimotUv. 
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TOB, THE LAND OF, in which Jephthah 
took refhge when expelled fh>m home by his 
half-brother (Judff. xi. 8) ; and where he 
remained, at the head of a band of free- 
bootere, till he was brought back by the 
sheikha of Gilead (ver. 5). The narrative 
Implies that the land of Tob waa not far 
distant ftom Ollead ; at the same time, from 
the nature of the case, it must have lain out 
, towards the eastern deserts. It is un- 
doubtedly mentioned again in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8, 
as Ishtob, t. e. Man of Tob, meaning, accord- 
ing to a common Hebrew idiom, the “ men 
of Tob.’* After a long interval it appears 
again, in the Maecabaean history (1 Macc. 
V. 13) in the names Tobie and Tubieni 
(2 Macc. xii. 17). No identification of this 
ancient district with any modern one has 
yet been attempted. 

TOBI'AH. ** Tobiah the slave, the Am- 
monite,” played a conspicuous part in the 
rancorous opposition made by Sanballat the 
Moabite and his adherents to the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. The two races of Moab and 
Ammon found in these men fit representa- 
tives of that hereditary hatred to the Israel- 
ites which began before the entrance into 
Canaan, and was not extinct when the He- 
brews had ceased to exist as a nation. But 
Tobiah, though a slave (Neh. ii, 10, 19), 
unless this is a title of opprobrium, and an 
Ammonite, found means to ally himself with a 
priestly family, and his son Johanan married 
the daughter of Meshullam the son of Bere- 
chiah (Neh. vi. 18). He himself was the 
son-in-law of Shechaniah the son of A rah 
(Neh. vi. 17), and. these family relations 
created for him a strong faction among the 
Jews. 

TO'BIT, BOOK OF, a book of the Apo- 
crypha, which exists at present in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and Hebrew texts, but it was 
probebly written originally in Greek. The 
scene of the book is placed in Assyria, whither 
Tobit, a Jew, had been carried as a captive 
by Shalmaneser. It is represented as com- 
pleted shortly alter the fall of Nineveh (s.c. 
606 ; Tob. xlv. 15), and written, in the main, 
some time before (Tob. xii. 20). But the 
whole tone of the narrative bespeaks a later 
age ; and above all, the doctrine of good and 
evil spirits is elaborated in a form which be- 
longs to a period considerably posterior to tbe 
Babylonian Captivity (Asmodeus, iii. 8, vi. 14, 
viii. 3 ; Kaphael, xii. 15). It cannot be regarded 
as a true history. It is a didactic narrative ; 
and its point lira in the moral lessons which 

conveys, and not in the incldenes. In 
modem times tJie moral cwcellenoe of the 
book has been rated higbly» except in the 
heat of controversy; Nowhere else ie iher^ ! 


preserved so complete and beautifhl a piotiOre 
of the domestic life of the Jews after the 
Return. 

TOOAR'MAH, a son of Comer, and brother 
of Ashkenax and Riphath (Gen. x. 3). To- 
garmah, as a geographical term, is connected 
with Armenia, and the subsequent notices of 
the name (£z. xxvii. 14, xxxviii. 6) accord 
with this view. The Armenian language 
presents many peculiarities which distinguish 
it f^m other branches of the Indo-European 
family; but In spite of this, however, no 
hesitation is felt by philologists in placing it 
among the Indo-European languages. 

TO'I, king of Hamath on the Orontes 
(2 Sam. viii. 9, 10). 

icy LA, 1. The first-born of Issachai, and 
ancestor of the Tolaites (Gen. xlvl. 13 ; Num. 
xxvi. 23 ; 1 Chr. vil. 1, 2).— 2. Judge of 
Israel after Abimelech (Judg. x. 1, 2). He 
is described as ” the son of Push, the son of 
Dodo, a man of Issachar.” Tola Judged 
Israel for 23 years at Shamir in Mount Eph- 
raim, where he died and was buried. 

TO'LAD, one of the towns of Simeon (1 Chr, 
iv. 29), elsewhere called El-Tola i>. 

TOMBS. [Burial.] 

TONGUES. CONFUSION OF. The unity 
of the human race is most clearly implied, if 
not positively asserted, in the Mosaic writ- 
ings. The general declaration, “So God 
created man in His own image .... male 
and female created He them” (Gen. i. 27), 
is limited as to the mode in which the act 
was carried out, by the subsequent narrative 
of the creation of Adam (Gen. ii. 22). Unity 
of language is assumed by the sacred historian 
apparently as a corollary of the unity of race. 
No explanation is given of the origin of 
speech, but its exercise is evidently regarded 
as coeval with the creation of man. The 
original unity of speech was restored in 
Noah. Disturbing causes were, however, 
early at work to dissolve this twofold union 
of community and speech. The human family 
endeavoured to check tbe tendency to separa- 
tion by the establishment of a great central 
edifice, and a city which should serve as the 
metropolis of the whole world. The project 
was defeated by tbe interposition of Jehovah, 
who determined to “ confound th<4ff;languagc, 
so that they might not understand one an- 
other’s speech.^ Contemporaneously with, 
and perhaps os the result of, this confusion 
of tongues, the people were scattered abroad 
from theneq upon the face of all the earth, 
and the memory of the great event was pre- 
served in tbe name BabeL [BAaKf^ToHrsa or.] 
In the Borsippa inserlptloii of KebuehadnM- 
w there is an UVusion to the CotKhudon of 
Tongues. “We for the other, that 
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this edifice, the house of the Seren Lights ol 
the Earth, the most ancient monument ol 
Borsippa : a former king built it (thej rec- 
kon 42 ages], but he did not complete its 
head. Since a remote time people had ahan* 
doned tV, without order expressing their words, 
Since that time, the earthquake and the 
thunder bad dispersed its sun-dried clay 
the bricks of the casing had been split, and 
the earth of the interior had been scattered 
in heaps.** It is unnecessary to assume that 
the judgment inflicted on the builders of 
Babel amounted to a loss, or even a suspen- 
sion, of articulate speech. The desired object 
would be equally attained by a miraculous 
forestalmcnt of those dialectical differences 
of language which are constantly in process 
of production. The elements of the one 
original language may have remained, but 
so disguised by variations of pronunciation, 
and by the intrwluction of new combinations, 
as to be practically obliterated. The con- 
fusion of tongues and the dispersion of na- 
tions are spoken of in the Bible as contem- 
poraneous events. The divergence of the 
various families into distinct tribes and na- 
tions ran parallel with the divergence of 
speech into dialects and languages, and thus 
the 10th chapter of Genesis is posterior in 
historical sequence to the events recorded in 
the 11th chapter. — The Mosaic table does not 
profess to describe the process of the dis- 
persion ; but, assuming that dispersion as 
having taken place, it records the ethnic 
relations existing between the various nations 
affected by it. These relations are expressed 
under the guise of a genealogy ; the ethno- 
logical character of the document is, how- 
ever, clear. The general arrangement of 
the table is as follows : — The whole human 
race is referred back to Noah’s three sons, 
Shem, Hum, and Japheth. The Shemites arc 
described last, apparently that the continuity 
of the narrative may not be further disturbed; 
and the Hamitos stand next to the Shemites, 
in order to show that these w'ere more closely 
related to each other than to the Japhetites. 

1 . The Japhetite list contains fourteen names, 
of which seven represent independent, and 
the remainder affiliated nations, as follows : 
— (i.) Corner, connected ethnically with the 
Cimmeriif' Cimbri (T), and Qgmry ; and geo- 
graphically with Cnmea, Associated with 
Gcmcr are the three folltwing : — {a) Ash- 
kenius. (&) liiphath. (e) Togarmah. (ii.) 
^itgog, the Scythians, (iil.) Madai, Media, 
(iv.) Javan, the as a general appel- 

lation for the Hellenio raee, with whom are 
asscMfiated the four following : — (a) Ellshak, 
(ft) Tatahieh. (e) Kittim. (<i) X^anlm* 

(tO Tubal* (Vi.) Me4f«oh. (Tii.PTIraa* 


2. The Hamltlo list contains thirty names, 
of which four represent independent, and the 
remainder affiliated nations, as followi : — (i.) 
Cush, in two branches, the western or African 
representing Aethiopia, the Keesh of the old 
Egyptian, and the eastern or Asiatic being 
connected with the names of the tribe Oossaei^ 
the district dssia, and the province Susiana 
or Khuzistan, . With Cush are associated : 
— (a) Seba. (ft) Havilah. (c) Sabtah. 
(d) Kaamah, with whom are associated : — 
(a^) Sheba, (ft*) Dcdan. {e) Sabtechah. 
(/) Nimrod, (ii.) Mizraim, the two Aftsrs, 
1. e» Upper and Lower Egypt, with whom 
the following seven are connected: — (a) 
Ludim. (ft) Anamim. (e) Naphtuhim. (d) 
Pathrusim. (s) Casluhim. (/) Caffiitorim. 
(g) Phut, (iii.) Canaan, the geographical 
position of which calls for no remark in this 
place. To Canaan belong the following 
eleven: — (n) Zidon, the well-known town of 
that name in Phoenicia, (ft) Heth, or the 
Hittites of Biblical history, (o) The Jcbuslte, 
of Jebfis or Jerusalem, (d) The Amorite. 
(fi) The Girgasite. (/) The Hivite. (g) 
The Arkite. (ft) The Sinite. (i) The Ar- 
vadite. (j) The Zemarite. (ft) The Hnm- 
athite. 3. The Shemitio list contains twenty- 
five names, of which five refer to independent, 
and the remainder to affiliated tribes, as 
follows :-^(i.) Elam, (ii.) Asshur. (Iii.) 
Arphaxad, with whom are associated ; — (<i) 
Salah ; Salah’s son (a*) Eber ; and Eber’s 
two sons (o3) peleg and (ft*) Joktan, with the 
following thirteen sons of Joktan, viz. : — 
(a*) Almodad. (ft*) Sbeleph. (c*) Hazar- 
maveth. (d*) Jerah. (e^) Hadoram. (/•) 
Uzal. (g^) Diklah. (A*) Obal. (t*) Abi- 

mael. (j*) Sheba, (ft*) Ophir. (/*) Ha- 

vilah. (m*) Jobab. (kr.) Lud. (v.) Aram, 
with whom the following are associated: — 
(a) Uz. (ft) Hul. (c) Gcther. (d) Mash. 
There is yet one name noticed in the table, 
viz. Philistim, which occurs in the Ilaniitie 
division, but without any direct assertion of 
Hamitio descent. The total number of names 
noticed in the table, including Philistim, 
rould thus amount to 70, which was raised 
by patristio writers to 72. For an account 
of the identification of these names, see the 
separate articles. 

TONGUES, GIFT OP. The promise of 
our Lord to his disciples, ^^TThey shall speak 
rith new tongues” (Mark 17), was 
fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, when cloven 
tongues like fire sat upon the disciples, and 
every man 'heard them speak in his own 
language (Acts ii. 1-12). It is usually 
supposed that this sapernatural knowledge 
of languages was given to the dlsdjdes for 
their vfork as BvaagettsU $ but it a|»pearft 
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from the narratiTe that the ** tongues ** were 
used as an instrument, not of teaching bat 
of praise, and those who spoke them seemed 
to others to be under the influence of some 
strong excitement, “ full of new wine.” 
Moreorer the Gift of Tongues is definitely 
asserted to be a fulfilment of the prediction 
of Joel ii. 28 ; and we are led, therefore, to 
look for that which answers to the Gift of 
Tongues in the other element of prophecy 
which is included in the O. T. use of the 
word ; and this is found in the ecstatic 
praise, the burst of song (1 Sam. x. 5-13, 
xix. 20-24 ; 1 Chr. xxv. 3). The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians supplies fuller data. 
The spiritual gifts are classified and com- 
pared,* arranged, apparently, according to 
their worth. The facts which may be 
gathered are briefly these: — (1.) The phe- 
nomena of the Gift of Tongues were not con- 
fined to one Church or section of a Church. 
(2.) The comparison of gifts, in both the 
lists given by St. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 8-10, 
28-30), places that of tongues, and the in- 
terpretation of tongues, lowesv in the scale. 
(3.) The main characteristic of the “tongue” 
.8 that it is unintelligible. The man “ speaks 
mysteries,” prays, blesses, gives thanks, in 
the tongue (1 Cor. xiv. 15, 10), but no one 
understands him. (4.) The “ tongues,” 
however, must be regarded as real languages. 
The “divers kinds of tongues” (I Cor. xii. 
28), the *Uongues of men” (1 Cor. xiii. 1), 
point to differences of some kind, and it is 
easier to conceive of these as differences of 
language than as belonging to utterances all 
equally wild and inarticulate. (5.) Con- 
nected with the “ tongues,” there was the 
corresponding power of interpretation. 

TOPAZ (Hcb. pitddh : Ex. xxviii. 17, 
xxxix. 10; Ez. xxviii. 13; Job xxviii. 19; 
Ilcv. xxi. 20). The topaz of tlie ancient 
Greeks and Homans is generally allowed to 
be our chrysolite, while their chrysolite is 
our topaz. Chrysolite is a silicate of magne- 
sia and iron ; it is so soft as to lose its polish 
unless worn with care. 

TO'PHEL (Deut. i. 1) has been identified 
with TUfileh on a wady of the same name 
running north of Bozra towards the S.E. 
ebrner of the Dead Sea. 

TO'PHETH, and one© To'PHET, was in 
the S.E. extreinfty of the “ Valley of the Son 
of Ilinnom” (Jer. vii. 31), which is “by the 
entry of the cast gate ” (xix. 2). The lo- 
eality of Ilinnom is explained elsewhere. 
[Hinnox.] It seems also to have been part 
of the king’s gardens, and watered by Siloam, 
fserhaps a little to the south of the present 
fih kit 0l»2lamra. The name Tophot occurs 
mly in the Old Testament (2 K. xxiii. 10 ; 


j Is. XXX. 33 ; Jer. vii. 31, 32, xix. 6, 11, 12, 
IS, 14). The New does not refer to It, nor 
the Apocrypha. Tophet has been variously 
translated. The most natural seems that 
suggested by the occurrence of the word in 
two consecutive vex-ses, in the one of which 
it is a tabret, and in tlie other Tophet (Is. 
XXX. 32, 33). The Hebrew words are nearly 
identical ; and Tophet was probably the 
king’s “music-grove” or garden, denoting 
originally nothing evil or hateful. Certainly 
there is no proof that it took its name from 
the drums beaten to drown the cries of the 
burning victims that passed through the fire 
to Molech. Afterwards it w'as defiled by 
idols, anil polluted by the sacrifices of liaal 
and the fires of Molech. Then it became the 
place of abomination, the very gate or pit of 
hell. The pious kings defiled it, and threw 
down its altars and high plucea, pouring into 
it all the filth of the city, till it became the 
“ abhorrence” of Jerusalem. 

TORTOISE (Ileb. isdh). The t%dh occurs 
only in Lev. xi, 29, as the name of some 
unclean animal. The Hebrew word may be 
identified with the kindred Arabic dhah^ “ a 
large kind of lizard,” which appears to be 
the Psammopaurus iSemeus of Cuviei. 
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TOWER. Wafi-h-towers or fortified post‘d 
in frontier or exposed situations are im n* 
thmed in Scripture, as the tower of Edar, 
&c. (Gen. XXXV. 21 ; Mic, iv. 8; Is. xxi. 
5, 8, 11, &c.), the tow'cr of Lebanon (2 
Sum. viii. 6). Besides these military struc- 
tures, read in Scripture of towers built 
in vineyards as an almost necessary ap- 
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pendage to them (Is. y. 2 ; Matt. xxi. S3 ; 
Mark xii* 1). Such towers are still in use 
In Palestine in vinej'ards, especially near Ile- 
bron, and are used as lodges for the keepers 
of the vineyards. 

TOWN-CLERK, the title ascribed in our 
Version to the majristrate at Ephesus who 
appeased the mob in the theatre at the time 
of the tumult excited by Demetrius and his 
fellow-craftsmen (Acts xix. 35). The original 
service of this class of men, was to record the 
laws and decrees of the state, and to read them 
in public. 

TUACIIOM'TIS (Imke iii. 1) is in all pro- 
bability the Greek equivalent for the Aramaic 
Argob, [AiuiOB.] 

TRANCE is used by St. Luke (Acts x. 10, 
xi. 5, xxii. 17), apparently with the same 
meaning which it still bears, namely, to de- 
scribe the loss of conscious perception. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING. [Sin-okffiuxo.] 

TRIAL. A few remarks may here be 
added on judicial proceedings mentioned in 
Scripture. (1.) The trial of our Lord before 
Pilate was, in a legal sense, a trial for the 
offence laesae majestatis ; one whicli would be 
punishable w'ith death (Luke xxiii. 2, 38 ; 
John xix. 12, 15). (2.) The trials of the 

Apostles, of St. Stephen, and of St. Paul 
before the high-priest, were conducted ac- 
cording to Jewish rule.s (Acts iv., v. 27, vi. 
12, xxii. 30, xxiii. 1). (3.) The trial, if it 

may be so called, <»f St, Paul and Silas at 
Plalippi, was held before the duumviri, on 
the charge of innovation in religion — a crime 
punishable uith banishiecnt or death (Acts 
xvi. 19, 22). (4.) The interrupted trial of 

St. Paul before the proconsul Gallic, was an 
attempt made by the Jews to establish a 
charge of the same kind (Acts xviii. 12-17). 
(.') ) The trials of St. at Caesarea (Acts 

xxiv., xxv.,xxvi.) were conducted according 
iti Roman rules of judicature, (u.) In the 
first of these, before Felix, w’c observe the 
eniployment, by the plaintiffs, of a Roman 
advocate to plead in Latin. (A.) The post- 
ponement of the trial after St. Paul’s reply, 
(r.) *i'he free custody in wliich the accused 
was kept, pending the decision of the judge 
(Acts xxiv. 23-26). The second formal trial 
(Acts XXV. 7, 8) presents two new features : 
va.) the appeal, appetlatio or prot'oeatio, to 
Caesar, by St. Paul .as a Roman citizen. The 
clfoct of the appeal was tt^reinove the case at 
once to the jurisdiction of the emperor. (5.) 
The conference of the procurator with “ the 
council” (Acts xxr. 12), the assessors, who 
sat on the bench with the praetor as cousi- 
liurii. But the expression may denote the 
deputies from the Sanhedrim. (6). M(e have, 
lastly, the mention (Acts xix. 38) of a Jtt* 


diclal assembly which held Its aesslon at 
Ephesus. 

TRIBUTE. The tribute (money) men- 
tioned in Matt. xvll. 24, 25, was the half- 
shekel (=» half sinter =r two drachmae), ap- 
plied to defray the general expenses of the 
Temple. After the destruction of the Temple 
it was sequestrated by Vespasian and his 
successors, and transferred to the Temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter. This ‘‘tribute” o» 
Matt. xvii. 24 must not be confounded will 
the tribute paid to the Roman emperor (Matt 
xxii. 17), The Temple-rate, though resting 
on an ancient precedent (Ex. xxx, 13) was 
as above a fixed annual tribute of con\para- 
tivcly late origin. The question whether the 
cost of the morning and evening sacrifleo 
ought to be defrayed by such a fixed compul- 
sory payment, or left to the free-will offerings 
of the people, had been a contested point 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
the former had carried the day after a long 
struggle and debate. We have to remember 
this when we com to the narrative of St. 
Matthew. In a hundred different ways, the 
teaching of our Lord hud been in direct an- 
tagonism to that of the Pharisees. The San- 
hedrim, by making the Temple-offering a 
flied annual tax, collecting it as men collected 
tribute to Caesar, were lowering, not raising 
the religious condition and character of ttie 
people. They were placing every Israelite 
on the footing of a stranger,” not on that of a 
“ son.” In proportion to the degree in which 
any man could claim the title of a Son of 
Go<l, in that proportion was he ** free ” from 
this forced exaction. Hence we see, in these 
words, a precept as wide and far-reaching as 
the yet more memorable one, “ Render unto 
Caesar the things that be Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that be God’s,” 

TRI P'OLIS, the Greek name of a Phoenician 
city of great commercial importance, which 
served at one time as a point of federal union 
for Aradiis, Sidon, and Tyre. What its Phoe- 
nician name was is unknown (2 Macc. xiv. 1). 
The ancient Tri])olis was finally destroyed by 
the Sultan £1 Maiisour in the year 1289 a.p. ; 
and the modern Tnrablotts is situated a couple 
of miles distant to the east, and is no longer 
a port. JSl Mynat which is perhaps on the 
site of the ancient Tripolis, is a small fishing 
village. * 

TROA'S, the city from which St. Paul first 
sailed, in consequence of a divine intimation, 
to carry the Gospel from Asia to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 8, T1). It is mentioned on other 
occasions (Acts xx. 5, 6 ; 2 Cor. it. 12,. 18 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 13). Its full name was Alexandria 
Troas (Liv, xxxv. 42), and sometimes it was 
called simply Alexandria, sometimes iim|dy 
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Troat. It was first built by Antigonus, under 
the name of Antigonea Troas, and peopled 
with the inhabitants of some neighbouring 
cities. Afterwards it was embellished by 
Lysimachus, and named Alexandria Troas. 
Its situation was on the coast of Mysia, op- 
posite the S.E. extremity of the island ol 
Ten^os* Under the Romans it was one oi 
the most important towns of the province 
of Asia. In the time of St. Paul it was a 
colonia with the Jus Italicum. The modem 
name is JEski^Stambotil, with considerable 
ruins. We can still trace the harbour in a 
basin about 400 feet long and 200 brood. 

TROGYL'LIUM is the rocky extremity oi 
the ridge of Mycale, exactly opposite Samos 
(Acts XX. 15). A little to the east of the ex- 
treme point there is an anchorage, which is 
still called St, Paulas Port, 

TROPH'IMUS. [Tychichus.] 

TRUMPET. [Cornet.] 

TRUMPETS, FEAST OF (Num. xxix. 1 ; 
Lev. xxiii. 24), the feast of the new moon, 
which fell on the first of Tizri. It differed 
firom the ordinary festivals of the new moon 
in several important particulars. It was one 
of the seven days of Holy Convocation. In- 
stead of the mere blowing of the trumpets of 
the Temple at the time of the offering of the 
sacrifices, it was “ a day of blowing of trum- 
pets.” In addition to the daily sacrifices 
and the eleven victims offered on the first of 
every month, there were offered a young 
bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of the first 
year, with the accustomed meat-offerings, 
and a kid fora sin offering (Num. xxix. 1-G). 
The regular monthly offering was thus re- 
peated, with the exception of the young 
bullock. It has been conjectured that Ps. 
Ixxxi., one of the songs of Asaph, was com- 
posed expressly for the Feast of Trumpets. 
The Psalm is used in the service for the day 
by the modern Jews. Various meanings 
have been assigned to the Feast of Trumpets. 
Rut there seems to be no sufficient reason to 
call in question the common opinion of Jews 
and Christians, that it was the. festival of the 
New Year’s Day of the civil year, the first of 
Tizri, the month which commenced the Sab- 
batical year and the year of Jubilee. 

TRYPHE'NA and TRYPHO'SA, two Chris- 
cl&n women at Rome, enumerated in the 
eonclusion of 8t.<iPaurs letter (Rom. xvi. 12), 
They may have been sisters, but it is more 
likely that they were fellow-dcaconcsses. 

TRY'PHON, a usurper of the Syrian 
throne. His proper name was Diodotus, and 
the eumame Tryphon was given to him, or 
adofted by him, after his accession to power 
Re was a native of Oariana. In the time of 
Alexander Bales he was attached to the 


court ; but towards the close of his reign he 
seems to have Joined in the conspiracy which 
was set on foot to transfer the crown of Syria 
to Ptolemy Philometor (1 Maco. xi. 13). 
After the death of Alexander Balas he took 
advantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius 11. 
to put forward the claims of Antiochus VI., 
the young son of Alexander (1 Mace. xi. 39 ; 
B.C. 145), After a time he obtained the sup- 
port of Jonathan, and the young king was 
crowned (b.o. 144), Tryphon, however, soon 
revealed his real designs on the kingdom, 
and, fearing the opposition of Jonathan, he 
gained possession of his person by treacliery 
(1 Macc. xii. 39-50), and after a short time 
put him to death (1 Macc. xUl. 23). As the 
way seemed now clear, he murdered Anti- 
ochus and seized the supreme power ( 1 Macc. 
xiii. 31, 32). Demetrius was preparing an 
expedition against him (b.c. 141), when he 
was taken prisoner (1 Macc. xiv. 1-3), and 
Tryphon retained the throne till Antiochus 
VII., the brother of Demetrius, drove him to 
Dora, from which he escaped to Orthosia 
(1 Macc. XV. 10-14, 37-39; b.c. 139), Not 
long afterwards, being hard pressed by An- 
tiochus, he committed suicide, or, accord- 
ing to other accounts, was put to death by 
Antiochus. 

TRYPHO'SA. [Tryphkna and Trypiiosa.] 
TUB'AL is reckoned with J'avan and Mo- 
shech among the sons of Japbeth (Oen. x. 2 ; 

1 Cbr. 1. 5). The three are again associated 
in the enumeration of the source.s of the 
wealth of Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 13). Tubal and 
Javan (Is. Ixvi. 19)^ Meshcch and Tubal (Ez. 
xxxii. 26, xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1), are nations 
of the north (Ez, xxxviy. 15, xxxix. 2). Jose- 
phus identifies the descendants of 'J’ubal with 
the Iberians, that is, the inhabitants of a tract 
of country between the Caspian and Eiixine 
Seas, which nearly corresponded to the 
modern Georgia, Tlie Moschi and Tibareni 
are constantly associated, under the imines 
of Mwfkai and Tupiai in the Assyrian iri- 
scriptions. 

TUB'AL-CA’IN, the son of Lamcch the 
ilainite by his wife /illali (Ocn. iv. 22). He 
is called “ a furbisher of every cutting instru- 
ment of copper and iron.” 

TURPENTINE-TREE occurs only once, 
dz. in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xxiv. 16). U 
is the Pisiacia tcrelnitthm^ terebinth-tree, 
common in PaleAdne and the East. The 
terebinth occasionally grows to a large size. 
Tt belongs to the Nat, Order Anacardiaceat, 
he plants of which order generally contain 
resinous secretions. 

TURTLE, TURTLE-DOVE (Heb. 

The turtle-dove occurs first in Qcrijpinre in 
Oen. XT. 9. During the early peitiofi of 
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Jewish history, there is no evidence of any 
other bird except the pigreon having been 
domesticated, and up to the time of Solomon, 
who may, with the peacock, have introduced 
other gallinaceous birds from India, it was 
probably the only poultry known to the 
Israelites. It is not improbable that the 
palm-dove {Turtur aegi/ptiacus, Teram.) may 
in some measure have supplied the sacriflees 
in the wilderness, for it is found in amazing 
numbers wherever the palm-tree occurs, 
whether wild or cultivated. From its habit 
of pairing for life, and its fidelity for its mate, 
it was a symbol of purity and an appropriate 
offering. The regular migration of the turtle- 
dove and its return in spring are alluded to 
in Jer. viii. 7, and Cant. ii. 11, 12. It Is 
from its plaintive note doubtless that David 
in Ps, Ixxiv. 19, pouring forth his lament to 
God, compares himself to a turtle-dove. The 
turtle-dove {Turtur auritus, L.) is most 
abundant, and in the valley of the Jordan, 
an allied species, the palm-dove, or Egyptian 
turtle {7\irtur aegyptiacus^ Temm.), is by no 
means uncommon. 



aefifptmetu^ 

Tt'CHICUS and TIlOririMUS, com- 
panions of Bt. Paul on some of his journeys, 
aiw mentioned as natives of Asia. {I ) in ASU 
XX, 4 Tyohictts and Trophimus are expressly 
•aid to he **ef Asia s” but while Ti^ophlmus 


went with St. Paul to Jerusalem (Aots xxi. 29)f 
Tychxcus was left behind in Asia, probably at 
Miletus (Acts XX. 15, 38). (2) How Tychicus 
was employed in the interval before St. PauPs 
first imprisonment we cannot tell : but in 
that imprisonment he was with the Apostle 
again, as we sec from Col. Iv. 7, 8. Together 
with Onesimus, be was doubtless the bearer 
both of this letter and the following as well 
to Philemon. (3) The language concerning 
Tychiciis in Eph. vl. 21, 22, is very similar, 
though not exactly in the same words. (4) The 
next references are in the Pastoral Epistles, 
the first in chronological order being Tit. iii. 
12. Here St. Paul (writing possibly fi'om 
Ephesus) says that it is probable be may send 
Tychicus to Crete, about the time when he 
himself goes to Nicopolis. (5) In 2 Tim. iv. 
12 (written at Home during the second im- 
prisonment) he says, “ I am herewith sending 
Tychicus to Ephesus.** Probably this mission 
may have been connected with the carrying 
of the Jirst Epistle. From the same Epistle 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) we learn that Trophimus had 
been left by the Apostle a little time pre- 
viously, in infirm health, at Miletus. There 
is much probability in the conjecture that 
Tychicus and Trophimus were the two 
brethVen who were associated with Titus 
(2 Cor. viii. 16-24) in conducting the busi* 
ness of the collection for the poor Christians 
in Judaea. 

TYRAN'NUS, the name of a man in whose 
school or place of audience Paul taught the 
Gospel for two years, during his sojourn at 
Ephesus (see Acts xix. 9). The presumption 
is that Tyrannus himself was a Greek, and a 
public teacher of philosophy or rhetoric. 

TYRE, a celebrated commercial city of 
Phoenicia, on the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its Hebrew name “Tzor** signifies a 
rock; which well agrees with the site ot Sur^ 
the modern town, on a rocky peninsula, for- 
merly an island. There is no doubt that, 
previous to the siege of the city by Alexander 
the Great, Tyre was situated on an island ; 
but, according to the tradition of the in- 
habitants, there was a city on the mainland 
before there was a city on the island ; and the 
tradition receives some colour firom the name 
of Palaetyrus, or Old Tyre, which was borne 
in Greek tim^ by a city on the continent* 
30 stadia to the south. But a difficulty arises 
in supposing that PaUetyrus was built before 
Tyre, as the word Tyre evidently means s 
rock,*’ and few persons who have visited the 
site of Palaetyrus can seriously suppose that 
any rock on *ae surface there emi Imvf fiven 
rise to the name. U is important, hew^eri 
to bear in mind that this, qnestlon 
Palaetyrus ik merely arehaeologiMO, and ttia$ 
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nothing in Biblical history is affected by it. 
Nebuchadneszar necessarily besieged the por< 
tion of the city on the mainland, as he had no 
vessels with which to a^ilek the island ; but 
it is reaflonahTy certain that» in the time of 
Isaiah and EaekieU the heartu>r core of the 
eity was on the island. Whether built before 
or later than Falaetyrus^ the renowned city 
of Tyre, though it laid claims to a very high 
antiquity (Is. xxiii. 7), is not mentioned 
cither in the Iliad or in the Odj^isey. The tribe 
of Canaanites which inhabited the small tract 
of country which may be called Phoenicia 
Proper was known by the generic name of 
Sidonians (Judg. xviii. 7 ; Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12 ; 
Josh. xiii. 6 ; Ez. xxxii. 30) ; and this name 
undoubtedly included Tyrians, the inhabitants 
being of the same race, and the two cities 
being less than 20 English miles distant from 
each other. In the Bible, Tyre is named for 
the first time in the Book of Joshua (xix. 29), 
where it is adverted to as a fortified city (in 
the A. V. “ the strong city *’), in reference to 
the boundaries of the tribe of Asher. The 
Israelites dwelt among the Sidonians or Phoe- 
nicians, who were inhabitants of the kind 
(Judg. i. 31, 32), and never seem to have had 
any war with that intelligent race. Subsc- 
qucntly, in a passage of Samuel (2 Sain, 
xxiv. 7), it is stated that the enumeracors of 
the census in the reign of David went in pur- 
suance of their mission to Tyre, amongst 
other cities, M hich must be understood as im- 
plying, not that Tyre was subject to Davkrs 
authority, but merely that a census wu> thus 
taken of the Jews resident there. But the 
first passages in the Hebrew historical writings, 
or ill ancient history generally, which alfonl 
glimpses of the actual condition of I’yrc, are 
in the Book of Sunuiel (2 Sam. v. 11), in con- 
nexion w'ith Hiram king of Tyre sending 
cedar-wood and workmen to David, for build- 
ing him a palace ; and subsequently in the 
Book of Kings, in eonnexion with the building 
of Solomon’s temple. U is evident that under 
Solomon there was a close alliance between 
the Hebrews ana the Tyrians. Hiram sup- 
plied Solomon with cedar-wood, precious 
metals, and woikmcn, and gave him sailors 
for the voyage to Ophir and India, wliile on 
the other hand Solomon gave Hiram supplies 
of corn and oil, ceded to him some cities, and 
permitted hihi to make use of some havens on 
the Red Sea (1 K. ix. 11-14, 26-28, x. 22). 
These friendly relations survived for a time 
the disastrous secession of the Ten Tribes, 
and a century later Ahab married a daughter 
of Ethbaal, king of the Sidonians (1 K. xvi. 
31), who, according to Menander, was daugh- 
lar of Ithobal, king of Tyre. When mercantile 
tupidity induced the Tyrians and the neigh* 


bouring Phoenicians to buy Hebrew cajitives 
from their enemies and to sell them as slaves 
to tbo Greeks and Edomites, there com* 
roenced denunciations, and, at first, threats 
of retaliftion (Joel ill. 4*3 ; Amos i. 9, 10). 
When' ^almaneser, king of Assyria, had 
taken the city of SamaHa, had conquered 
the kingdom of Israel and carried its in* 
habitants into captivity, ho laid siege to 
Tyre, which, however, successfully resisted his 
arms. It is in reference to this siege that 
the prophecy against Tyre in Isaiah, chap, 
xxiii., was uttered. After the siege of Tyre 
by Shalmaneser (which must have taken jilace 
not long after 721 b.c.), Tyre remained a 
powerful state w'ith its own kings (Jer. xxv. 
22, xxvii. 3 ; Ez. x xviii, 2-12), remarkable 
for its wealth, with territory on the main- 
land, and protected by strong fortifications 
(Ez. xxviii. 5, xxvi. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, xxvii. 
11 ; Zeeh. ix. 3). Our knowledge of its 
condition thenceforward until the siege by 
Nebuchadnezzar depends entirely on various 
notices of it by the Hebrew jirophets ; but 
some of the^e notices arc singularly full, and 
especially, the twcnty-sevenlh chuptiT of 
Ezekiel furnishes us, on some points, 
details siuii as ha\e scarcely eotiie down to 
us respecting any one city of antiquity, ex- 
cepting Ivuine and Atlu'us. One point spe- 
cially arrests tbr^ alltuition, that Tyre, like u-i 
splendiii dauuhter (Jarthage, einplo\ed iimm- 
cenary solditis {]>.. xwii. li), 11). Inde- 
]»end<*ntly, hcrA<‘ver, of this fact r(‘''p('clini: 
I'yiian inereenai y soldier'', K/ekiel ^ivc-s inte- 
lestiiig details yespeeling the trade of 'i‘\ re. 
It aj>pears ih.it it" gold came from Arubi.i by 
the Persian Gulf 2J;, just as in the time 
of Solomon it came from .\rabia by the Jtr 
Sea. On tlie otlu‘r hand, the .’silver, iiois, 
lead, and tin of T}ie came tuwn a \e^■^ di(, 
fererit quarter of the world, mz. ttom the 
South of Sp.iin, wheie tiic PluK'uicMUs liad 
estahlishiul thrir scltlement of Tar^lii'^h, or 
Tartessus. As to copper, we filiould 
presumed that it was oidaitietl from tne 
valuable iiiiiK R in (Cyprus ; but it i« mentioned 
here in conjunction with Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech, which points t(j the drstriets on th< 
south of the Black Sea, in the neighboiu hood 
of Armehia, in the southern line of the <‘.iu- 
casus, between the Black Sea and the t ’a.spian. 
The country w^heiice Tyre wuis suppUeil w ith 
wheat was Pa^stinc. Tyre likewise obtained 
from Palestine oil, honey, and b.alin, but not 
wine apparently, notwithstanding the abund- 
ance of grapes and wine in Judah (Gen. xlix. 
li;. The wine was imported from Daniaseus, 
and was called wine of llelbon. The Bedawln 
Arabs supplied Tyre with lambs and ratiiM 
and goats. X^<gypt furnished linen for «ail% 
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and the dye« fi'om shell-fish were imported 
f^om the Peloponnesus. Lastly, from Dedan 
In the Persian Gulf, horns of ivory and ebony 
were imported, which must originally have 
been obtained from India (£z. xxvii. 10, 11, 
22» 12, 13, 17, 18, 21, 7, 15).. In the midst 
of great prosperity and wealth, which was 
the natural result of such an extensive trade 
(£z. xxviii. 4), Nebuchadnezzar, at the head 
of an army of the Chaldees, invaded Judaea, 
and captured Jerusalem. As Tyre was so 
near to Jerusalem, and as the conquerors were 
a fierce and formidable race (Hub. i. 6), it 
would naturally be supposed that this event 
would have excited alarm and terror amongst 
the Tyrians. Instead of this, we may infer 
from EzekiePs statement (xxvi. 2) that their 
predominant feeling was one of exultation. 
At first sight this appears strange and almost 
ineoiic(‘ivable ; but it is retidered intelligible 
by some previous events in Jewish history. 
(.inly 34 years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, c(»mmenced the celebrated Keformation 
of Josiah, B.c. G22. Thi.s momentous religious 
revolution (2 K. xxl'.. .\xiii.) fully explains 
the exultation and malcvolonce of the Tyrians. 
In that lUformation, Josiah hud heajied in- 
sults on the Rods who wtre the objects of 
'I'ynan vejieration and love. Indeed, ho 
s<'eiiu'd to have endeavmued to cxUuininate 
thcii religion (2 K. x.xiii. 20;. The^'C acts 
must have been icg:irdo<l by the Tyrians us a 
MOO'S t)f sucrilepious and abominuble out- 
r.jtres ; and we can scarcely doubt that the 
tle.illi in battle (»f Jo'-iah at Megiddo, and the 
Hubsejjueni desiriielion of tb<; city and Temple 
of JeiuMilem Mere hailed by them with tii- 
nmphaiit joy as in'.ianfes of divine retribution 
ITJ luunaii artaus. 'lliis joy, h(»wever, must 
soon have given way to other feelings, vvhen 
Nehuehadno/zar invaded Phoenicia, and lai- 
sjogt' to 'I’yje. Tliat siege lasted thirteen 
and It is still a disputed jaiint whether 
Tvie Mas aetttally ta];en by Ni'huchadnezzar 
im this cn{'asi<m. JloAvever lliis may be, it i: 
p{ol>ahle tfjut, on some terms t)r other. Tyre 
submilU<l t(» the t haldees. The rule of Ne- 
buelnnlnezzar over Tyre, though real, may 
have been light, and in the nature of an 
alliiim e. During the r('rsian domination the 
'r>riaas weie suhj(‘ct in name to the Persian 
ki!Jg, and may have given him tribute. With 
the rc'Si of Phoenicia, they had submitted to 
the Persians, without strikin'^ a blow- To- 
wanls the close of the following century, 
n.c. 332, 'I'yre was assailed for the third time 
by a great conqueror. At that time Tyre 
was situated on an island nearly half a mile 
from the mainland, it w'as completely sur- 
rouadcxl by prodigious w'alls, the loftiest 
portion of which on the side fronting the, 


mainland reached a height of not less than 
150 feet ; and notwithstanding the perse- 
vering efforts of Alexander, he could not have 
succeeded in his attempt, if the harbour of 
Tyre to the north had not been blockaded by 
the CyprianSjitand that to the south by the 
Phoenicians, thus affording an opportunity to 
Alexander for uniting the island to the main- 
land by an enormous artificial mole. The 
immediate results of the capture by Alex- 
ander were most disastrous to it, as its brave 
defenders were put to death ; and in accord- 
ance with the barbarous policy of ancient 
times, 30,000 of its inhabitants, including 
slaves, free females and free children were 
sold as slaves. It gradually, however, re- 
covered its prosperity through the immigra- 
tion of fresh settlers, though its trade is said 
to have suftcred by the vicinity and rivalry 
of Alexandria, Under the Macedonian suc- 
cessors of Alexander, it shared the fortunes 
of the Seleucidae. Under the Romans, at 
first it continued to enjoy a kind of freedom. 
Subsequently, however, on the arrival of 
Augustus in the East, he is said to have de- 
prived both Tyre and Sidon of their liberties 
for seditious conduct. Still the prosperity of 
Tyre in the time of Augustus w’as undeniably 
great. Strabo gives an account of it at that 
period, and speaks of the great wealth which 
it derived from the dyes of the celebrated 
Tyrian purple, which, as is well known, w'ere 
extracted from shell-fish found on the coast, 
belonging to a species of the genus Murex. 
The acco\ints of Strabo and Pliny have a 
peculiar interest in this respect, that they 
tend to convey an idea of what the city must 
have been, when visited by Christ (Matt, xv, 
21 ; Mark vii. 24). It was perhaps more 
populous than Jerusalem, and if so, it was 
nndouhtcdly the largest city which he is 
known to have visited. At the time of the 
Crusades Tyre was still a flourishing city, 
xvhen it surrendered to the Christians on the 
27th of June, 1144. It continued more than 
a century and a half in the hands of Chris- 
tians, but was deserted by its inhabitants in 
A.i>. 1291, upon the conquest of Acre (Ptole- 
mais) by the Sultan of* Egypt and Damascus. 
This was the turning-point in the history of 
Tyre, >vhich has not yet recovered from the 
blow. Since the beginning of the present 
century there has been a partihl revival of 
prosperity. 


C LA'I is mentioned by Daniel (viii, 2, 16'. 

as a river near to Susa, where he saw hit 
vision of the ram and tbe he-goat. It has beeit 
generally identified with the Eulaeus of the 
Greek and Roman Geographers, a large stream 
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in the immedUite neighbonrhood of that city. 
The Eulaeue has been by many identifled with 
the Choaspes, which is undoubtedly the 
modern Kerkhah, an affluent of the Tigris, 
flowing into it a little below KurnaK 

UM*MAH, one of the cities the allotment 
of Asher (Josh, six, 30 only). Probably 
^Altna in the highlands on the coast, about 
five miles E.N.E. of Rm en^Nakhura, 

UNCLEAN MEATS. These were things 
strangled, or dead of themselves, or through 
beasts or birds of prey ; whatever boast did 
not both part the hoof and chew the cud ; and 
certain other smaller animals rated as ** creep- 
ing things;'* certain classes of birds men- 
tioned in Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. twenty or 
twenty-one in all ; whatever in the waters 
had not both fins and scales ; whatever winged 
insect had not besides four legs the two hind- 
legs for leaping; besides things offered in 
sacrifice to idols ; and all blood or whatever 
contained it (save perhaps the blood of fish, 
as would appear from that only of beast and 
bird being forbidden, Lev. vii. 26), and there- 
fore flesh cut from the live animal ; as also all 
fat, at any rate that disposed in masses 
among the intestines, and probably wherever 
discernible and separable among the flesh 
(Lev. iii. 14-1 7, vii. 23). The eating of blood 
was prohibited even to “ the stranger that so- 
jonrneth among you '* (Lev. xvii. 10, 12, 13, 
14). It is note-worthy that the practical 
effect of the rule laid down is to exclude all 
the 0 .:rniVora among quadrupeds, and, so far as 
we can interpret the nomenclature, the raptores 
among birds. They were probably excluded 
as being not averse to human carcases, and 
in most Eastern countries acting as the 
servitors of the battle-field and the gibbet. 
Even swine have been known so to feed ; and, 
further, by their constant runcation among 
whatever lies on the ground, suggest im- 
purity, even if they were not generally foul 
feeders. Amongst fish those which were al- 
lowed contain unquestionably the most whole- 
some varieties, save that they exclude the 
oyster. As Orientals have minds sensitive to 
teaching by types, there can be little doubt 
that such ceremonial distinctions not only 
tended to keep Jew and Gentile apart, but 
were a perpetual reminder to the former that 
he and the latter were not on one level before 
God. Hence, when that ceremony was 
changed, we And that this was the very 
sgnnbol selected to instruct St. Peter in the 
#nth that God was not a ** respecter of per- 
sons.** 

UNDEROIRDING, Acts xxvli. 17. [Ship.] 

UNICORN, the rendering of the A. V. of 
the Hebrew a word which oocurs seven 
timee in the O T as the name of some large 


wild animal. The of the Hebrew Bible, 
however, has nothing at all to do with the 
one-horned animal of the Greek and Roman 
writers, as is evident from Deut. xxxiii. 1 7, 
where, in the blessing of Joseph, it is said. 

His glory is like the firstling of his bullock, 
and his horns are like the horns of a unieom ” 
not, as the text of the A, V. renders it “ the 
horns of unicoma,^* The two horns of the 
RSetn are ** the ten thousands of Ephraim 
and the thousands of Manasseh.’* This text 
puts a one-horned animal entirely out of the 
question. Considering that the RSem is 
spoken of as a two-horned animal of great 
strength and ferocity, that it was evidently 
well known and often seen by the Jews, that 
it is mentioned as an animal fit for sacrificial 
purposes, and that it is frequently associated 
with bulls and oxen, we think there can be no . 
doubt that some species of wild-ox is intended. 
The allusion in Ps. xcii. 10, **But thou sbalt 
lift up, as a RSet/m, my horn,** seems to point 
to the mode in which the Bovidae use their 
horns, lowering the head and then tossing it 
up. But it is impossible to determine what 
particular species of wild-ox is signified. Pro- 
bably some gigantic ITrua is intended. 

UR was the land of Haran’s nativity (Gen. 
xi. 28), the place from which Terah and 
Abraham started ‘Ho go into the land of Ca- 
naan** (Gen. xi. 31). It is called in Genesis 
“ Ur of the Chaldaeans ** while in the Acts St. 
Stephen places it, by implication, in Me'^o- 
potamia (vii. 2, 4). These are all the indica- 
tions which Scripture furnishes as to its loca- 
lity, It has been identified by the most 
ancient traditions with the city of Or-fah in 
the highlands of Mesopotamia, which unite 
the table-land of Armenia to the valley of the 
Euphrates. In later ages it w’as called Kdessa, 
and was celebrated as the capital of Ahgarus 
or Aebarus, who was sahl to have received 
the letter and portrait of our Saviour. “ Two 
physical features must have secured Orfah^ 
from the earliest times, as a nucleus for the 
civilisation of those regions. One is a higli- 
crested crag, the natural fortifications of the 
crested citadel The other Is an abun- 

dant spring, issuing in a p<»ol of transparent 
clearness, and embo.somed in a mass of 
luxuriant verdure, which, amidst the dull 
brown desert all around, makes, and must 
always have made, this spot an oiisis, u para- 
dise, in the #haldaean wilderness. Round 
this sacred pool, ‘The Beautiful Spring CalUr- 
rhoe,’ as it was called by the Greek writers, 
gather the modem traditions of the Patri- 
arch.** (Stanley, Jewish Cfhurch^ part L, p. 7 ). 
Butinopposition to themost ancient traditions, 
many modem wrltera have fixed the alto of 
Ur at a very diflbrent position, la extreme 
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south of Chaldea, at Mughdr, not yery far 
above — and probably in the time of Abraham 
actually upon — the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Among the ruins ^hich are now seen at the 
spot, are the remains of one of the great tem- 
ples, of a model similar to that of Babel, 
dedicated to the Moon, to whom the city was 
sacred. 

UR'BANE, would have been better written 
Uebak in the A.V. y since unlearned readers 
sometimes mistake the sex of this Christian 
disciple, who is in the long list of those 
whom St. Paul salutes in writing to Home 
(Rom. xvi. 9). 

URI'AH. 1. One of the thirty commanders 
of the thirty bands into which the Israelite 
arifty of David was divided (1 Chr. xi. 41 ; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 39). Like others of David’s officers 
he was a foreigner — a nittite. His name, 
however, and his manner of speech (2 Sam. 
xi. 11) indicate that he had adopted the Jew- 
ish religion. He married Bathsheba, a 
woman of extraordinary beauty, the daughter 
of Kliam — possibly the same as the son of 
Ahithophel, and one of his brother officers (2 
Sam. xxiii- 34), and hence, perhaps, Uriah’s 
first acquaintance with Bathsheba. It may be 
inferred from Nathan’s parable (2 Sam. xii. 
3) that he was passionately devoted to his 
wife, and that their union was celebrated in 
Jerusalem as one of peculiar tenderness. In 
the first war with Ammon he followed Joab 
to the siege, and with him remained encamped 
in the open field {ih, 11). He returned to 
Jerusalem, at an order from the king, on the 
pretext of asking news of the war, — really in 
the hope that his return to his wife might 
cover the shame of his own crime. The king 
met with an unexpected obstacle in the 
austere, soldier-like spirit which guided all 
Uriah’s conduct, and which gives us a high 
notion of the character and discipline of 
David’s officers. On the morning of the third 
day, David sent him back to the camp with a 
letter containing the command to Joab to 
cause his destruction in the battle. The 
device of Joab was, to observe the part of the 
w^all of RabhatU-Ammon, where the greatest 
force of the l;^iegcd was congregated, and 
thither, as a kind of forlorn hope, to send 
Uriah. A lally took place. Uriah and the 
officers with him advanced as far as the gate 
of the city, and were there shot down by the 
archers on the wall. Just a#Joab had fore- 
warned the messenger, the king broke Into a 
furious passion on hearing of the loss. The 
messenger, as instructed by Joab, calmly con- 
tinued, and ended the story with the words : 

- ^ Thy servant also, Uriah the Hittite, is dead.’* 
Ill a moment Dadd’s anger is appeased. It 
Sa one of the tooohing parts of the story that 


Uriah falls unconscious of his wife’s dis- 
honour. — 8* High-priest In the reign of Ahaa 
(Is. vUl. 2 ; 2 K. xvi. 10-16). We first hear 
of him as a witness to Isaiah’s prophecy con- 
cerning Maher-shalal-basb-baz, with Zecha- 
riah, the son of Jeberechiah. He is probably 
the same as Urijah the priest, who built the 
altar for Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 10). If this be so, 
the prophet may have summoned him as a 
witness on account of his position as high- 
pricst, not on account of his personal qualities ; 
though, as the incident occurred at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ahaz, Uriah’s irreligious 
subserviency may not yet have manifested 
itself. Of the parentage of Uriah we know 
nothing. He probably succeeded Azariah, 
who was high-priest in the reign of Uzziab, 
and was succeeded by that Azariah who was 
high-priest in the reign of Hezekiah. Hence 
it is probable that ho was son of the former 
and father of the latter.— 3. A priest of the 
family of Ilakkoz, the head of the seventh 
course of priests (£zr. viU. 33 ; Neh. ill. 4, 
21 ). 

U'RIEL, “ the fire of God,” an angel named 
only in 2 Esdr. iv. I, 36, v. 20, x. 28. 

U’RIEL. 1. A Kohathite Levite, son of 
Tahath (1 Chr. vi. 24).— 8. Chief of the 
Kohathites in the reign of David (1 Chr. xv, 
5, ll). — 3. Uriel of Gibcah was the father of 
Maachah, or Michaiah, the favourite wife of 
Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 
2). In 2 Chr. xi. 20 she is called ” Maaohah 
the daughter of Absalom.” Rash! gives a 
long note to the effect that her father’s name 
was Uriel Abisbalom. 

URI’JAH. 1. Urijah the priest in the 
reign of Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 10), probably the 
same as Uriah 2. — 2. The son of Shemaiah 
of Kirjath-jearim. He prophesied in the 
days of Jehoiakim and the king sought to 
put him to death ; but he escaped, and fled 
into Egypt. HU retreat was soon discovered : 
Elnathan and his men brought him up out of 
Egypt, and Jehoiakim slew him with the 
sword, and cast his body forth among the 
graves of the common people (Jer. xxvi. 
20-23). 

URlM AND THUMMIM. Urim meanz 
“light,” and Thummim “perfection.” We 
are told that “ the Urim and the Thummim ’* 
were to be on Aaron’s heart, when he goes 
in before the Lord (Ex. xxviii. k5-30). When 
Joshua is solemnly appointed to succeed the 
great hero-lawgiver, he is bidden to stand 
before Eleazar, the priest, “'who shall dbk 
counsel for him after the judgment of Urim,” 
and this coimael is to determine the move- 
ments of the host of Israel (Num. xxvii. 21). 
In the blessings of Moses they appear as the 
crowning glory of the tribe of Levi : Thy 
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Thummim^and thy Urim are with thy Holy 
One’* (Dent, xxxiii. 8, 9). In what way 
the Urim and Thummim were consulted is 
quite uncertain. Josephus and the Rabbins 
supposed that the stones gave out the ora- 
cular answer, by preternatural illumination. 
But it seems to be far simplest and most in 
agreement with the different accounts of en- 
quiries made by Urim and Thummim (L Sam. 
xiv. 3, 18, 19, xxiii. 2, 4, 9, 1 1, 12, xxviii. 
6 ; Judg. XX. 28 ; 2 Sam. v. 23, &c.) to sup- 
pose that the answer was given simply by the 
Word of the Lord to the high-priest (comp. 
John xi. 51', when he had enquired of the 
Lord clothed w*th the ephod and breastplate. 
Such a view agrees with the true notion of 
the breastplate, of which it was not the lead- 
ing charjicteristic to be oracular, but only an 
incidental privilege connected with its funda- 
mental meaning. What that meaning was 
we learn from Ex- xxviii. 30, where wc read 
“ Aaron shall bear the judgment of the chil- 
dren of Israel upon his heart before the Lord 
continually.” Now the judicial sentence is 
one by which any one is either justified or 
condemned. In prophetic vision, as in actual 
Oriental life, the sentence of justification was 
often expressed by the natuie of the robe 
worn. “ He hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation, He hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, and as a 
bride adorneth herself with her jewels” (Is. 
Ixi. lO) is a good illustration of this ; cf. Kii. 
3, In like manner, in Rev. iii, 5, rii. 9, xix. 
14, &c., the white linen robe expresses the 
righteousness or jusiiiieation of saints. 

USURY. [Loan.] 

U'TA, 1 Esdr. v. 30. It appears to be a 
corruption of Akkub (Ezr. ii. 45). 

UTIIA'I. 1. The son of Aminihud, of tlie 
children of Pharez, the son of Judaii (1 Chr. 
ix. 4). — 2. One of the sons of Rigvai, Mho 
returned in the second caravan Mith Ezra 
(Ezr. viii. 14). 

U^TIIII. 1 Esdr. viii. 40, [IJiij.u 2.] 

UZ, the country in which Job lived (Job i. 
1). As far as we can gather, “the laud of 
Uz ” lay either E. or S.E. of Palestine (Job i. 
3) ; adjacent to the Sabacans aiul tlie Chai- 
dacans (Job i. 15, 17), consequently N. of the 
southern Arabians, and W. of the l-hiphnites ; 
*xnd, lastly, adjacent to the Edomites of Mount . 
Seir, who at one period occupied Uz, probably | 
as conquerors (Lam. iv. 21), and whose trog- 
lodyte habits are probably described in Job 
xxx. 6, 7. From the above data wc infer 
that the land of Uz correapontls to tiu? Arafnu 
Deserta of classical geography, at ail events 
to so much of it as lies north of the 30ih 
parallel of latitude. Whether the? name of 


Us survived to classical times is uncertain : 
a tribe named Aesitae is mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, who perhaps may be identified with the 
Ux of Scripture. 

U'ZAL, the sixth son of Joktan (Gen. x. 
27 ; 1 Chr. i. 21), whose settlements are 
clearly traced in the ancient name of 
the capital city of the Yemen, which w^as 
originally Awzdl, Uzal, or Aw^^dL, is most 
probably the same as the Auzara, or Ausara 
of the classics. It is perhaps referred to by 
Ezek. (xxvii. 19), translated in the A. V. 
“ Javan, going to and fro,'' 

UZ'ZA. [UzzAH.] 

UZ'ZA, THE GARDEN OF, the spot in 
which Manassch king of Judah, and his .son 
Amon, were both buried (2 K. xxi. 18, 26). 
It was the g.arden attached to Manasseh’s 
palace (ver. 18). The fact of its mention 
shows that it was not w'here the usual sepul- 
chres of the kings were. No clue, howrever, 
is afforded to its position. It has been sug- 
gested that the garden was so called Irom 
being on the .spot at which Uzza died during 
the removal of the Ark from Kirjath-jeavirn 
to Jerusalem. 

UZ'ZAII, or UZ'ZA, one of the sons of Abi- 
nadab, in whose house at Kirjath-Jeurim the 
ark rested for 20 years. Uzzah probably 
was the second, and Ahio the third. They 
both accompanied its removal, w'lien David 
first undertook to carry it to Jerusalejn. 
Ahio apparently went before the new cart 
(1 Chr. xiii. 7) on w hicii it was ]>laeed, iimi 
Uzzah walked by the side. “At the thn'"}!- 
ing-fioor of Nachon ” (2 Sam. vi. fj), or Cln- 
don (1 (;hr. xiii; 9), perhaps slijqMiig over 
the smooth rock, the oxen stumbled. Uz/.ili 
cauirlit the ark to ])revent its falling. Tlie 
profanation mms jniiiishcd by Ids insl.inf 
<leath, to Llic gr( at gi lef of Ibivid, who namcfi 
the ])laco Perez- Uzzaii (the breaking-forth on 
Uy.zali). lint r//ub's late was m>t nnn’iy 
liie jienalty of his own rashness, 'fhe im- 
proper mode of ti-;ni>porling the ark, \s Inel! 
ought to havci been iioine oti tuo shoulder'^ of 
the Levites, was the priiriary Cfiust* of his 
linholy deed; and David distinctly recognised 
it as u punishment on tlie people in general, 
“ bee a use we sought him not’’aftcr the due 
order.” 

UZ'ZEN-'SIU'llv MI, a town .hmiuled or n - 
Imilt by Sliernii, an Kiihraimite uojuuu, liio 
daughter (niherf.of Mphraim himself or of 
Eeriah. It is iiaiiUHl only in 1 (')ir. vii. 
in eonuexioa with the two liethherons. 

UZ'ZI, son of llukki, aiid fallier of Zera- 
hiah, in the line nf th».> high-pnesTM (1 Uhr. 
vi, 5, 51 ; Ezr, vii. 4J, Thougli Uzzi was 
the lineal niieestor of Zadok, it dots noi 
apjicar that be was ever iu^h-prioMt. He 
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must have been contemporary with, but 
rather earlier than, Eli. 

UZZI'AH, 1. King of Judah (b.c. 808-9 
■ — 756-7). In some passages his name ap- 
pears in the lengthened form Azarlah, which 
some attribute to an error of the copyists. 
This is possible, but there are other instances 
of the princes of Judah changing their names 
on succeeding to the throne. After the mur- 
der of Amaziah, his son Uzziah was chosen 
by the people to occupy the vacant throne at 
the age of 16; and for the greater part of hia 
long reign of 52 years he lived in the fear of 
God, and showed himself a vrise, active, and 
pious ruler. He began his reign by a suc- 
cessful expedition against his father’s enemies 
the Kdoinites, who had revolted from Judah 
in Jehoram’s time, 80 years before, and pene- 
trated as far as the head of the (Julf of ’Akaba, 
where he took the important i)lace of Elath 
(2 K. XIV. 22; 2 Chr. xxvi. 1, &c.). Uzziah 
w’aged other victorious wars in the south, 
especially against the Mehunim, or people ol 
Maan, and the Arabs of Gurhaal. Towards 
the west, Uzziah fought with equal success 
against the Philistines, levelled to the ground 
the walls of G^tli, .lahnch, and Ashdod, and 
founded new fortified cities in the Philistine 
territory. He strengthened the walls of Je- 
nisalein. lie was also a great patron of agri- 
culrure. IIo never deserted the worship of 
liie true God, and was much influenced by 
Zeehariah, a prophet who is only mentioned 
in connexion with him (2 Chr. xxvi. 5). So 
the southern kingdom was raised to a condi* 
tion of prosperity Avliich it had not know'n 
sinee the death of Solomon. The end of 
Tz/iah wap less prospert)Us than his begin- 
ning. Elated witli his splendid career, he 
determined to burn incense on the altar of 
G<*d, hut was opposed by the high-priest Aza- 
rialv and eighty others. fSce Ex. xxx. 7, 
14; Niim. \\i. 40, xviii. 7). The king was 
t'liragcd at their resistance, and, as he pressed 
lorwaial with his censer, was suddenly smit- 
ten witli leprosy. Uzziah was buried “ w'ith 
his fathers,” yet apparently not actually in 
the royal sepulchres (2 Chr. xxvi. 23). Dur- 
ing his reign an earthquake occurred, which, 
though not mentioned in the historical books, 
was apparently very serious in its consc- 
quenccvS, for it is alluded to as a chronological 
epoch by Amos (i. 1) and mentioned in Zeeh. 
xiv. 5, as a convulsion from which the people 
** fled.” It is to be observed, reference 
to the general character of Uzziah’s reign, 
that the writer of the Secoml Hook of Chro- 
nicles distinctly states that his lawless at- 
tempt to burn incense w'as the only exception 
to the excellence of Ids administration (2 
:71ir, xxviL 2). — 2. A priest of the sons of ; 


Harim, who had taken a foreign t7ife in the 
days of Ezra (Ezr. x. 21). — 3. Father of 
Athaiah, or Uthal (Neh. xi. 4). — 4. Father, 
of Jehonathan, one of David’s overseers (1 
Chr. xxvii. 25). 

UZ'ZIEL, fourth son of Kohatl., father of 
Mishael, Elzaphan or EUzaphan, and Zithri, 
and uncle to Aaron (Ex. vi. 18, 22 ; Lev. x. 
4). His dcsccnds.nts the Uzzielites, were 
one of the four gioat fandUes of the Koha- 
thites (Num. iii. 27 ; I Chr. xxvi. 23). 


Y ASH'TI, the “queen” of Ahasucrus, 
who, for refusing to show herself to 
the king’s guests at the royal banquet, when 
sent for by the king, w^as repudiated and de- 
posed (Esth. i.). Many attempts have been 
made to identify her wdth historical person- 
ages; but it is far more probable that she 
was only one of the inferior wives, dignifled 
with the title of queen, whose name has 
utterly disappeared from history. 

VEIL. tA'ith regard to the use of the veil, 
it is important to observe that it was by no 
means so general in ancient as in modern 
times, IVIuch of the scrupulousness in re- 
spect of the use of the veil dates from the 
promulgation of tlic Koran, which forbade 
%vomen appearing unveiled except in the pre- 
sence of tlieir nearest relatives. In ancient 
times, the xx'il was adopted only in excep- 
tional cases, either as an article of ornamental 
dress (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vi. 7), or by betrothed 
maidens in the iirescnce of their future hus- 
bands, especially at the time of the wedding 
(Gen. XX iv. 65, xxix. 25), or, lastly, by 
women of loose character for purposes of 
conccahirmt (Gen. xxxviii. 14). Among the 
Jew's of the New Testament age it appears to 
have been customary for the w’onien to cover 
their heads (not necessiirily their faces) when 
engaged in public w’orship. 

VEIL OF THE TABERNACI.E AND 
TEMPLE. [Tahkunaclk ; Tf..mplk.] 

VERSION, AUTHORISED. I. Wv- 
cuFFB (b. 1324 ; d. 1384). — The N. T. was 
translated by Wycliffe himself. The O. T. 
w'as undertaken by Nicholas de Hereford, 
but was interrupted, and ends abruptly (fol- 
lowing so far the order of the Vulgate) in 
the Middle of Baruch. Many of the MSS. of 
this version now extant present a different 
recension of the text, and it is firobable that 
the work of Wycliffo and Hereford was re- 
vised by Richard Purvey, circ. a.d. 1388, 
The version was based entirely upon the 
Vulgate. The following characteristics may 
be noticed as distinguishing this version : 

1) The general homeliness of its style, (2) 
The substitution in many cases, of English 
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'«rQrd«. (8) 
iFldeb* in some 
1(0 eosfc b^ing miintel- 
fhe Vtilgftte tut' Is^C^Wed* as in 
% Cor^.t The work.of 

^ Wyolifib fftetfu by ItMlf* VThatever powey 
it eneib^lMd in preparing the wpy for the 
Ehibmation 'of ,the 16th century* it had no 
pereeni^ble Influence on later translations. 
With^ndal we enter on a continuous suc- 
cession. He is the patriarch, in no remote 
ancestry, of the Authorised Version. More 
than Cranmer or Ridley he is the true hero 
of the English Reformation. ** Ere many 
years,” he said at the age of thirty-six (a.d. 
1520), he would cause ” a boy that driveth 
the plough ” to know more of Scripture than 
the great body of the clergy then knew. 
He prepared himself for the work hy long 
years 'of labour in Greek and Hebrew. In 
1528 the whole of the N. T. was printed in 
4 to. at Cologne, and in small 8vo. at Worms. 
In England it was received with denuncia- 
tions, Tonstal, Bishop of London, preaching 
. at Paul’s Cross, asserted that there were at 
least 2000 errors in it, and ordered all copies 
of it to be bought up and burnt. An Act of 
Parliament (85 Henry VIII. cap. 1) forbade 
the use of all copies of Tyndal’s ** false trans- 
lation.” The treatment which it received 
from professed fViends was hardly less annoy- 
ing. In the mean time the work went on. 
Editions were printed one after another. 
The last appeared in 1585, just before his 
death. His heroic life was brought to a 
close la 1536. To Tyndal belongs the hon- 
our of having given the first example of a 
translation based on true principles, and the 
excellence of later versions has been almost 
id exact proportion as they followed his. All 
the exquisite grace and simplicity which have 
endeared the A. V. to men of the most oppo- 
site tempers and contrasted opinions — is due 
mainly to his clear-sighted truthfulness. — 
HI. Covkrualk. — A complete translation of 
the Bible, difiTerent Arom TyndaPs, bearing the 
name of Miles Coverdale, printed probably at 
Zurich, appeared in 1535. The undertaking 
Itself, and the choice of Coverdale as the 
translator, were prohabW due to Cromwell. 
T!fiidal*s controversial treatises, and the i>o- 
. lemical character of his prefaces and notes, 
had irritated^ the leading ecclesiastics and 
embittered the mind of the king himself 
against bim. There was no hope of obtain- 
ing the king’s sanction for any thing that bore 
his name. But the idea of an English trans- 
lation began to find favour. Cromwell, it is 
pmbable, thought it hotter to lose no further 
time, and to strike while the iron yras hojt. 
A divine whom ho had patronised, though 


not, like Tyndal, feeling Mmself oalM to that 
spedal work, waa willing to imdnjta&d it. 
to hftm aooordingly it wae lAtnu^. The 
wodp wbiOh was tbwiexecuted 'ONUI 'dc9i«,.’da‘ 
mi^t be expected, in a very 
from Tyndal’s. Of the two men' one hiid 
made this the great object of his 
other, in his own language, Vaught' It not, 
neither desired it,*’ but accepted it os a task 
assigned to him. He was content to make 
the translation at second hand ” out of the 
Douche (Luther’s German Version} and the 
Latine.” It is not improbable, however, 
that as time went o\ he added to his know- 
ledge. He, at any rate, continued his work 
as a painstaking editpr. Fresh editions of 
his Bible were published, keeping their 
ground in spite of rivals in 1537, 1539, 1550, 
1553. He was called in at a still later period 
to assist in the Geneva version. — IV. Mat- 
THKw. — In the year 1537, a large folio Bible 
ippeared as edited and dedicated to the king, 
by Thomas Matthew. No one of that name 
appears at all prominently in the religious 
history of Henry VIII., and this suggests the 
inference that the name was adopt^ to con- 
ceal the real translator. The tradition which 
connects this Matthetv with John Rogers, the 
proto-martyr of the jMarian persecution, is 
all but undisputed. Matthew’s Bible repro- 
duces Tyndal’s work, In the N. T. entirely, 
in the O. T. as far as 2 CUr., the rest being 
taken with occasional modifications from 
Coverdale. The printing of the book was 
begun apparently abroad, and was carried 
on as far as the end of Isaiah. At that point 
a new pagination begins, and the names of 
the London printers appear. A copy was 
ordered, by royal proclamation, to be set up 
in every church, the cost being divided Ix*- 
tween the clergy and the parishioners. This 
was, therefore, the first Authorised Version. 
What has been said of Tyndul’s Version, 
applies, of course, to this. There are, how- 
ever, signs of a more advanced knowledge; of 
Hebrew, More noticeable even than in 
Tyndal is the boldness and fulness of the 
exegetical notes scattered throughout the 
book. Strong and earnest in asserting what 
he looked on as the central truths of the 
Gospel, there was in Rogers a Luther-like 
freedom fn other things which has not ap- 
pe|ir(;d again in any authot^jsed translation or 
popular commentary.— V. TAVxnKun (153ft). 
— The hbldncsa of the pseudo-Matthew had 
frightened the ecclesiastickl world from its 
propriety. Coverdale’s Version was, however, 
too inaccurate to keep its ground. It was 
neoessary to find another editor, and tne 
printers applied to Richard Thvemer. But 
little is known of his Ufr* The fret that, 
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tbouffh a layman, lie had been chosen as one of 
the canons of the Caroinal^s College at Oxford 
Imdicatoii a iHqiutation for scholarship, and 
^is .is oopllirmued by . .the character 
jtrahsUfioi^ >4n most respects this may be 
4ebotil|^ as an expurgated edition of Mat* 
'thew's;— ‘VI, CsANMKn. — In the same year as 
TaTerner*s, and coming from the same press, 
appeared an English Bible, in a more stately 
folio, with a preface containing the initials 
T. C., which imply the archbishop’s sanction. 
It was reprinted again and again, and was 
the Authorised Version of the English Church 
till 1568— the interval of Mary’s reign ex- 
cepted. From it, accordingly, were taken 
most, if not ell, the portions of Scripture in 
the Prayer-books of 1549 and 1552 * The 
Psalms, ns a whole, tlie quotations from 
Scripture in the Homilies, the sentences in 
the Communion Services, and some phrases 
elsewhere, still preserve the remembrance of 
it. — VII. Gknkv — The exildk who fled to 
Geneva in the reign of Mary, entered on the 
work of translation with more vigour than 
ever. The X. T., translated by Whittinghum, 
was printed in 1557, and the whole Bible in 
1560. Whatever may have been its faults, 
the Geneva Bible, commonly called the 
Breeches Bible, from its rendering of Gen. iii. 
7, was unqnestiuuably, for sixty years, the 
most popular of all versions. Not less than 
eighty editions, some of the whole Bible, 
were printed between 1558 and 1611. It 
kept its ground for some time even agaiiwt 
the A. V., and gave way, as it were, slowdy 
and tinder protest. It was the version spe- 
cially adopted by the great Puritan party 
through the whole reign of Elizabeth, and far 
in that of James. As might be expected, it 
was based on Tyndal’s Version. It was the 
first English Bible w'hieh entirely omitted 
the Apocryitha. The notes were character* 
isiically Swiss, not only in their theology, but 
in their politics. — Vlll. Thk Bishops’ Biblk. 
— The facts just stated will account for the 
w'ish of A»*ehbihliop I*arker, to bring out an- 
other version which might establish its 
elaiius against that of Geneva, (ireut prepa- 
rations were made. Ehght bishops, together 
with some deans and professors, brought out 
the fruit of their labours in a niagniftcent 
folio (1568 and 1572). It was avowedly 
based on Craniner’s ; but of aJl the English 
versions it had probably the l^st success. It 
did not command the respect of scholars, and 
itft size and cost were far from meeting the 
wonts of the people. IX. Rhkimhand Uovay. 
— The. English .Catholic refugees who were 
settled M l^eims undertook a nbw English 
The N . T. was published at Hheims 
bh and fMinfossed to be based on **tb 0 

mp.B. 


authentio text of the Vulgate.** Notes were 
added, as strongly clogmutlo at those of the 
Geneva Bible, and often keenly oontfovendal* 
The work of tran«bitlon wos eompletedf some* 
what later by to« publication of the 0« T. at 
t>ouay in 1609. — X. AuTHoanxii VsasiON.— 
The position of the English Church in relation 
to the versions in use at the commencement 
of the reign of James was hardly satlsfoctory. 
The Bishops* Bible was sanctioned by auth<v 
rity. That of Geneva had the strongest b«ld 
on the affections of the people. Scholars, 
Hebrew scholars in particular, found grave 
fault with both. Among the demands of the 
Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court 
Conference in 1604, was one for a new, or, 
at least, a revised translation. The w^ork of 
organising and superintending the arrange- 
ments for a new translation was one specially 
congenial to James, and in 1606 the task was 
accordingly commenced. It was intrusted to 
54 scholars. The following were the instruc- 
thms given to the translators. (1) The 
Bishops’ Bible was to be followed, and as 
little altered as the original will permit. (2) 
The names of pro])het8 and others were to lie 
retained, as nearly as may be as they are 
vulgarly used. (3) The old ecclesiastical 
words to be kept. (4) When any word hath 
divers significations, that to be kept which 
hath been most commonly uscxl by the most 
eminent fathers, being agreeable to the pro- 
priety of the place and the analogy of faith. 
(5) The division of the chapters to be altered 
either not at all or as little as possible. (6) 
No marginal notes to be affixed but only for 
the explanation of Hebrew and Creek words. 
(7) Such quotations of places to be margin- 
ally set ilown ns may serve for fit reference of 
one Scripture to another. (8 and 9) State 
plan of translation. Each company of trans- 
lators is to take its own books ; each person 
to bring his own corrections. The company 
to discuss them, and having finished their 
wmrk, to semi it on to another company, and 
so on. (10) Provides for differences of 
opinion between two companies by referring 
them to a general meeting. (11) Gives 
power, in cases of ditfieul ty, to consult any 
scholars. (12) Invites suggestions from any 
quarter, (13) Names the directors of the 
work ; Andrews, Dean of Westminster ; Bar- 
low', Dean of Chester ; and the Regius Pi'ofes- 
sors of Hebrew and Greek at both Universi- 
ties. (14) Names translations, to be followed 
when they agree more with the original tlian 
the Bishops’ Bible, w. Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, Whitohurch’s (Cranmer’s), 
Geneva- 4^^) Authorises Universities toap- 
poittt thfia or four overoegra of tbe work. 
EorilirieeyeMra tilt work went on, tiit tep^r- 
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ate eompanies eomparing notes as directed. 
When the work drew towards its completion 
it was necessary to place it under the care of 
a select few. Two from each of the three 
groups were accordingly selected, and the six 
met in London, to superintend the pubtica« 
tion. The final correction, and, the task of 
writing the arguments of the several books, 
was given to Bilson, bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr. Miles Smith, the latter of whom also 
wrote the Dedication and Preface. The ver- 
sion thus puolished did not all at once super- 
sede those already in possession. The fact 
that five editions were published in three 
years, shows that there was a good demand. 
But the Bishops’ Bible probably remained in 
many Churches, and the popularity of the 
Geneva Version is shown by not less than 
thirteen reprints, in whole, or in part, be- 
tween 16 H and 1617. It is not easy to 
ascertain the impression which the A. V. 
made at the time of its appearance. Sclden 
says it is ** the best of all translations 
giving the true sense of the original.” 

VILLAGE. This word, in addition to its 
ordinary sense, is often used, especially in 
the enumeration of towns in Josh, xiii., xv., 
xix., to imply unwallcd suburbs outside the 
walled towns. Arab villages, as found in 
Arabia, are often mere collections of stone 
huts, long, low, rude liovels, roofed only 
with the stalks of palm-leaves,” or covered 
for a time with tent-cloths, which are re- 
moved when the tribe change their quarters. 
Others are more solidly built, as are most of 
the modern villages of Palestine, though in 
some the dwellings are mere mud-huts. 
There is little in the O. T. to enable us more 
precisely to define a village of Palestine, be- 
yond the fact that it was destitute of walls 
or external defences. Persian villages are 
spoken of in similar terms (Ez, xxxviii. 11 ; 
Ksth. ix. 19). By the Talmudi.sts a village 
was defined os a place destitute of a syna- 
gogue. 

VINE, The well-knoyrn valuable plant 
(Vitis vinifera)^ very frequently referred to 
In the Old and New Testaments, and culti- 
vated from the earliest times. The first 
mention of this plant occurs in Ocn. ix. 20, 
21. That it was abundantly cultivated in 
is evident from the frequent repre- 
sentations on the monuments, as well as from 
the Scriptural allusions (Gen. xl. 9-11; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 47). The vines of Palestine were 
celebrated both for luxuriant growth and for 
the immense clusters of grapes which they 
produced. When the spies were sent forth 
to view the promised land, we are told that 
oa their arrival at the valley of Kahcol they 
down a branch with one cluster of 


grapes, and bare it between two on a staff 
(Niim. xiii. 23). Travellers have frequently 
testified to the large size of the grape-clusters 
of Palestine. Especial mention is made in 
the Bible of the vines of Eshcol (Nnm, xiii. 
24, xxxii. 9), of Sibmah, Heshbon, and 
Elcaleh (Is. xvi. 8, 9, 10; Jer, xlviii, 32), 
and Engcdi (Cant. i. 14). From the abund- 
ance and excellence of the vines, it may 
readily he understood how frequently this 
plant is the subject of metaphor in the Holy 
Scriptures. To dwell under the vino and 
fig-tree is an emblem of domestic happiness 
and peace (1 K. iv. 25 ; Mic. iv. 4 ; Ps. 
cxxviii. 3) ; the rebellious i)cople of Israel 
are compared to ” wild grapes,” ** an empty 
vine,” “the degenerate plant of a strange 
vine,” &c. (Is. v. 2, 4 ; Hos. x. 1 ; Jer. ii. 
21). It is a vine which our Lord selects to 
show the spiritual union which subsists be- 
tween Himself and his members (John xv. 
1-6). The ancient Hebrews probably nllowetl 
the vine to grow trailing on the ground, or 
upon supports. This latter mode of cultiva- 
tion appears to be alluded to by Ezekiel (xix. 
11, 12). The vintage, which formerly was 
a season of general festivity, commenced in 
September. The towns are deserted, and the 
people live among the vineyards in the lodges 
and tents (comp, Judg. ix. 27 ; Jer. xxv. 30 ; 
Is. xvi. 10). The grapes were gathered with 
shouts of joy by the “grape-gatherers” (.)cr. 
xxv. 30), and put into ba.skeis (see Jer. vi. u). 
They were then carried on the head and 
shoulders, or slung upon a yoke, to tlie 
“ ^^inc-press.” Those intended for eating 
re perhaps put into flat ojx'ii baskets .jf 
wickerwork, as was the cu'^tom in Egypt. 
In Ihilcstinc at pve.seiit the finest gruix h, 
ays ])r. llobinsou, are dried as raisnis, and 
the juice of the remainder, al’te.*’ having br* ), 
trodden and pressed, “ is builed down to a 
syrup which, under the name of is rn:]('h 
used by all classes, wherever \inevai(N ;ire 
found, as a condiment with th<‘ir foixi.” The 
vineyard, which w-us generally on a hill fj-. 
V. 1 ; J<!r. xxxi. 5; Amos ix. 13), was su»- 
iounded by a wall or hedge in order lo k<.ef> 
aut the wild boars (IN. Ixxx. 13), j icka!^, 
ind ft)xcs (Nnm. xxii. 2-1 ; (‘ant. ii. 15 ; 
Neh, iv. .3; Ez. xiii. 4, 5; Mult. xxi. 33), 
Within the vineyard w'as one or more towers 
of stone in wluch the vinc-drossers lived (Is. 
i. 3, V. 2 ; Matt, xxi. 33). The piesa and 
vat, which wa.s dug (Matt. xxi. 33] or hewn 
out of the rocky soil, were part of the vine- 
yard furniture (Is, v. 2). 

VINE OF SODOM occurs only in Deut, 
x.xxil. 32. It is generally supposed that this 
passage alludes to the celebrated ai>ples of 
Bodom, of M hich Josephus 8j>eaks, whicii 
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Indeed rcBemblo edible fruit in colour, but, 
on being plucked by the band, are dissolyed 
into smoke and ashes.” It has been vari- 
ously identified. Dr. Hobinson pronounced 
in favour of the 'Usher fruit, the Asclepias 
( procera of botanists. He says, 
“The fruit greatly resembles externally a 
large smooth apple or orange, hanging in 
clusters of three or four together, and when 
ri|)e is of a yellow colour. It w’as now fair 
and delicious to the eye, and soft to the 
touch ; but, on being iiressed or struck, it 
explodes with a puff, like a bladder or puff- 
ball, leaving in the hand only the shreds of 
the thin rind and a few fibres. It is indeed 
filled chiefly with air, which gives it the 
round form.” Dr. Hooker writes, “ The Vine 
of Sodom I always thought might refer to 
Vucumis coloci/nt?iis, which is bitter and 
powdei y inside ; the term vhie would scarcely 
be given to any but a trailing or other plant 
of the habit of a vine.” His remark that 
the term ine must re for to some ])lant of the 
habit of a vine, is conclusive against the 
claims of all the plants hitherto identifled 
with tlie Vine of Sodom. 

VlNl^GAU. The Hebrew word translated 
“ vinegar ” was applied to a beverage con- 
sisting generally of wine or strong drink 
turned sour, but sometiinos artificially made 
by '.111 admixture of barley and wdne, and 
ilius liable to fermentation. It was acid even 
to a proverb (Prov, x. 26), and by itself 
lorined a nauseous draught (Ps. Ixix, 21), 
but was used by labourers (Uuth ii. H). 
.similar was the acetum of the Romans — a 
thin, sour -wine, consumed by .soldiers. This 
was the beverage of which the Saviour par- 
took in His dying moments (.Matt, xxvii. 48; 
M.irk XV. 30 ; John xix. 29, 30). 

VIOI,. [Phalteuy.] 

VIl'ICll. [Skiipknt.] 

VOWS. The earliest mention of a vow is 
that of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 18-22, xxxi. 13). 
Vows in general arc also mentioned in the 
book of Job (xxii. 27). The Law therefore 
did not introduce, hut regulated the practice 
of vows. Three sorts are mentioned ; — I. 
Vows of ilevotion ; II. Vows of abstinence ; 
HI. Vows of destruction. I. As to vows of 
devotion, the following rules arc laid down ; 
— A man might devote to sacred uses posses- 
sions or persons, but not the ^rstborn either 
of man or beast, which was de^'Oted already 
(Lev. xxvii. 26). a. If ho vowed land, he 
might either redeem it or not (Lev. xxv., 
xxvii.). b* Animals flt for saedfloe, if de- 
voted, were not to be redeemed or changed 
TT^v. xxvii. 9, 10, 33). e. The case of per« 
tons devoted stood thus : — A man might 
ievote cither himself, his child (not the firsU 


born), or bis slave. If no redemption took 
place, the devoted person became a slave ol 
the sanctuary : see the case of Absalom 
(2 Sam. XV. 8). Otherwise be might be re- 
deemed at a valuation according to age and 
sex, on the scale given in Lev. xxvii. 1-7. 
Among general regrulations affecting vows« 
the following may be mentioned ; — 1. Vows 
were entirely voluntary, but once made were 
regarded as compulsory (Num. xxx. 2 ; Deut. 
xxiii. 21 ; £ccl. v. 4). 2. If persons in a 

dependent condition made vows, as (a) an 
unmarried daughter living in her father’s 
house, or (6) a wife, even if she afterwards 
became a widow, the vow, if (o) in the first 
case her father, or (b) in the second, her 
husband, heard and disallowed it, was void ; 
but if they heard without disallowance, it 
was to remain good (Num. xxx. 3*16). 3. 

Votive offerings arising from the produce of 
any impure traffic were wholly forbidden 
(Deut. xxiii. 18). — II., III. For vows of ab- 
stinence, see Cokran; and for vows of ex- 
termination, Anathema, and Exr. x. 8 ; Mic. 
iv. 13. It seems that the practice of shaving 
the head at the expiration of a votive period 
was not limited to thn Nazaritic vow (Acts 
xviii. 18, xxi. 24). 

VULGATE, THE, the Latin version of 
the bible. The name is equivalent to FuU 
gata editio (the current text of Holy Scrip- 
ture). — The history of the earliest Latin 
Version of the Bible is lost in obscurity. All 
that can be affirmed with certainty is that it 
was made in Africa in the 2nd century. 
During the first two centuries the Churches 
of Rome and Gaul were essentially Greek ; 
but the Church of N. Africa seems to have 
been I.atin-speaking from the first. This 
version was known by the name of the Old 
Latin ( Fetus Latina) y and the language was 
rude and provincial. It continued to be 
used in Africa in its original form ; but in 
the 4th century an ecclesiastical recension 
appears to have been made in Northern 
Italy, which was distinguished by the name 
of Jtala, At the close of the 4th century 
the Latin texts of the Bible current in the 
Western Church had fallen into the greatest 
corruption. In a.d. 383 Jerome, ut the re- 
quest of Damasus, the Pope, undertook a 
revision of the current Latin version of the 
N. T. by th3 help of the Greek original. He 
next proceeded to revise the- O. T. firom the 
Septuagpnt. He commenced hie task by a 
revision of the Psalter. This revision, which 
was not very complete or carefiil, obtained 
the name of the Roman Psalter, probably 
because it was made for the use of the Ro- 
man Church at the request of Damasqs. 
Shortly aftcraraida, at the urgent request of 
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Paula and Eustochium Jerome commenced a 
new and more thorough revision. This new 
edition soon obtained a wide popularity- 
Gregory of Tours is said to have introduced 
it from Rome into the public services in 
France, and from this it obtained the name 
of the GeUtiean Psalter. From the second 
(Gallican) revision of the Psalms Jerome ap- 
pears to have proceeded to a revision of the 
other books of the O. T,, restoring all, by the 
help of the Greek, to a general conformity 
with the Hebrew. The revised texts of the 
Psalter and Job have alone been preserved ; 
but there is no reason to doubt that Jerome 
carried out his design of revising all the 
•* Canonical Scriptures.” Subsequently Je- 
rome undertook a still more important work, 
namely, the translation of the O. T. from 
the Hebrew. He commenced the study of 
Hebrew when he was already advanced in 
middle life (about a.d. 374). His first teacher 
had been a Jewish convert; but afterwards 
he did not scruple to seek the instruction of 
Jews, whose services he secured with great 
difficulty and expense. After retiring to 
Bethlehem, he appears to have devoted him- 
self with renewed ardour to the study of 
Hebrew, and he published several works on 
the subject (about a.d. 389). These essays 
served as a prelude to his New Version, 
which he now commenced. This version 
was not undertaken with any ecclesiastical 
sanction, as the revision of the Gospels was, 
but at the urgent request of private friends, 
or from his own sense of the imperious neces- 
sity of the work. Its history is told in the 
main in the Prefaces to the several instal- 
ments which were successively published. 
The JSooka of Samuel and Kings were issued 
first, and to the.se he prefixed tlie famous 
Prologus gahatus, addressed to Paula and 
Eustochium, in which he gives an account of 
the Hebrew Canon (about a.d. 391, 392). 
The other books followed in succession, and 
the whole work was completed in a.d. 404. 
— The critical labours of Jerome were re- 
ceived with a loud outcry of reproach. He 
was accused of disturbing the repose of the 
Church, and shaking the foundations of faith. 
But clamour based upon ignorance soon dies 
away; and the New translation gradually 
came into use equally with the Old, and at 
length suppllintcd it. In the 6th century 
the use of Jerome’s Version was universal 
among scholars except in Africa, where the 
other still lingered. In the 7th century the 
traces of the Old Version grow rare. In the 
8th century Bede speaks of Jerome’s Version 
as **our edition and from this time H U 
needless to truce its history, though the Old 
Iffitin ifOA dot wholly forgotten. Yet through- 


out, the New Version made its way without 
any direct ecclesiastical authority. It was 
adopted in the different Churches gradually, 
or at least without any formal command. 
But the Latin Bible which thus passed gradu- 
ally into use under the name of Jerome was 
a strangely composite work. The books of 
the O. T., with one exception, were certainly 
taken from his Version from the Hebrew ; 
but this had not only been variously cor- 
rupted, but was itself in many particulars 
(especially in the Pentateuch) at variance 
with his later judgment. Long use, how- 
ever, made it impossible to substitute his 
Psalter from the Hebrew for the Gallican 
Psalter; and thus this book was retaincil 
from the Old Version, as Jerome had corrected 
it from the LXX. Of the Apocryphal bcHJks 
Jerome hastily revised or translated two only, 
Judith and Tobit. 'I’he remainder were re- 
tained from the Old Version against his judg- 
ment; and the Apocryphal additions to Daniel 
and Esther, which he had carefully marked 
as apocryphal in his own Version, were treated 
a.s integral parts of the books. In the N. T. 
the text of the Gospels was in the main 
Jerome’s revised edition; that of the re- 
maining books his very incomplete revision 
of the Old Latin. Meanwhile the text of the 
different parts of the Latin Bible was rapidly 
deteriorating. The simultaneous use of the 
Old and New Versions ticceasarily led to 
great corruptions of bt>th texts. Mixed texts 
were formed according to the taste or judg- 
ment of scribes, and the confusion was further 
increased by the changes vrbich wc*re some- 
times introduced by those W'ho had some 
knowledge of Greek. In the 8th century the 
corruption had arrived at such a height, that 
Charlemagne intrusted to Aleuin (about A.n. 
802) the task of rovihing the Latin text for 
public use. Alcuiu’s revision jjrobahly con- 
tributed much towards preserving a good 
Vulgate text. It was subsequently revisett 
by many eminent scholars, both before and 
after the invention of printing ; but when 
the Council of Trent declared the Vulgate to 
be the authoritative text of Scripture, the 
want of a standard text became more urgent 
than ever. At length an edition was pub- 
lished m 1390, under the superintendenc*? of 
the Pope Sixtus V., with the famous consti- 
tution prefixed,, in which Sixtus affirmed the 
plenary authority of the edition for all future 
time. It was, however, soon fonid that ihi* 
etiition also was defective ; and accordingly 
another edition wam prepared under pupal 
authority. It appeared In In the Pon- 
tldeate of Clement VI11„ with a Frcfiwte, 
written by Betlarmin. — The rust power vi hlch 
the Vulgate hds had In determtntitg the 
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tksological terms of Western Christendom 
can hardly be overrated. By far the greater 
part of the current doctrinal terminology is 
based on the Vulgate. FredeBtimUion^ jmii’- 
fieatum, MupererogatUm (Bupererogo)^ sanetU 
fleatum^ sahatiofi, mediator, regeneration, ri 
velation, visitation (met.)f propitiation, first 
appear in the Old Vulgate. Grace, redemp^ 
lion, election, reconciliation, satinfaction, 
inspiration, scripture, were devoted there to 
a new and holy use. Sacrament and com- 
munion are from the same source ; and 
though baptism is Greek, it comes to us 
from the Latin. It would be easy to extend 
the list by the addition of orders, penance, 
congregation, priest* But it can be seen 
fr:>m the forms already brought forward that 
the Vulgate has left its mark both upon our 
language and upon our thoughts. It was 
the Version which alone they knew who 
handed down to the Reformers the rich stores 
of mediaeval wisdom ; the Version with which 
the greatest of the Reformers were most 
familiar, and from which they had drawn 
their earliest knowledge of Divine truth. 

VULTUllK. The rendering in the A. V. of 
the Ileb. ddnh, dayydh, and also in Job 
xxviii. 7, of ayydh* There seems nc doubt 
but that the A. V. translation is incorrect, 
and that the original words refer to some of 
the smaller species of raptorial birds, as kites 
or buzzards. [Kite,] But the Hebrew word 
nesher, invariably rendered ** eagle ** in the 
A. V., is probably the vulture. [Eagle.] 


W AGES. The earliest mention of wages 
is of a Tccompcnco not in money but 
in kind, to Jacob from Laban (Gen. xxix. 15, 
20, XXX. 28, xxxi. 7, 8, 41). In Egypt, money 
payments by way of wages were in use, but the 
terms cannot now be ascertained (Ex. ii. 9). 
The only mention of the rate of wages in 
Scripture is found in the parable of the house- 
holder and the vineyard (Matt. xx. 2), where 
the labourer’s wages are set at one denarius 
p(‘r day, probably— 7 Jd, The law was very 
strict in requiring daily payment of wages 
(T.ev, xix. 13; Deut, xxiv. 14, 15). The 
employer who refused to give his labourers 
suiheient victuals is censured (Job xxiv. 11), 
and the iniquity of withholding wages is de- 
nounced (Jer. xxii. 13; Mai. iii. 5; James 
T. 4 ). , 

WAGGON. [Cart ant> Chariot.I 
WALLS. Only a few points need be 
noticed, The practice common in Pales- 
tine of carrying foundations down to the 
solid rock, as in the case of t!he Temple, with 
structures intended to b^ , permanent (laike 
ri. iU), 2. A feature of some parts of 8olo- , 


mon*8 buildings, as described by Josephus, 
corresponds remarkably to the metkod adopted 
at Nineveh of encrusting or veneering a wall 
of brick or stone with slabs of a more costly 
material, as marble or alabaster. 8. Another 
use of walls in Palestine is to support moun- 
tain-roads or terraces formed on the sides of 
hillb for purposes of cultivation. 4 . The 
**patb of the vineyards’* (Nam. xxil. 24} is 
a pathway through vineyards, jvith walls on 
each side. 

WANDERING IN THE WILDERNESS. 
[Wilderness of Wandeuino.] 

WAR. Before entering on a war of ag- 
gression the Hebrews sought for the Divine 
sanction by consulting either the Urim and 
Thunimim (Judg. i. 1, xx. 2, 27-8 ; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 37, xxiii. 2, xxviii. 6, xxx. 8), or some 
acknowledged prophet (IK. xxii. 6 ; 2 Chr. 
^viii. 5). Divine aid was further sought in 
actual warfare by bringing into the field the 
Ark of the Covenant, which was the symbol 
of Jehovah Himself (1 Sam. iv. 4-18, xiv. 
18). Formal proclamations of war were not 
interchanged between the belligerents. Before 
entering the enemy’s district spies were sent 
to ascertain the character of the country and 
the preparations of its inhabitants for resist- 
ance (Num. xiii. 17 ; Josh. ii. 1 ; Judg. vii. 
l€f; 1 Sam. xxvi. 4). When an engagement 
was imminent a sacrifice was offered (1 Sam. 
vii. 9, xiii. 9), and an inspiriting address 
delivered either by the commander (2 Chr. 
XX. 20) or by a priest (Deut. xx. 2). Then 
followed the battle-signal (1 Sam. xvii. 52 ; 
Is. xiii. 13 ; Jer. 1. 42 ; Ez. xxi. 22 ; Am. i. 
14), The combat assumed the form of a 
number of hand-to-hand contests. Hence 
the high value attached to fleetness of foot 
and strength of arm (2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 18 ; 

1 Chr. xii. 8). At the same time various 
strategic devices were practised, such as the 
ambuscade (Josh. viii. 2, 12 ; Judg. xx. 36), 
surprise (Judg. vii. 16), or circumvention 
(2 Sam. V. 23). Another mode of settling 
the dispute was by the selection of champions 
(I Sam. xvii.; 2 Sam. ii. 14), who were 
spurred on to exertion by the offer of high 
jeward (1 Sam. xvii. 26, xviil. 25 ; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 11 ; 1 Chr. xi. 6). The contest having 
been decided, the conquerors were recalled 
from the pursuit by the sound of a trumpet 
’2 Sam. ii. 28, xviii. 16, xx.»22). The siege 
of a town or fortress was conducted in the 
rollowing manner : — A line of circumvalla- 
ion was drawn round the place (Ea. iv. 2 ; 
Mie. V. 1), constructed out of the trees found 
in the neighbourhood (Deut. xx. 20), together 
with earth and any other materials at hancL 
This line not only cut off the besieged frosn 
:he surrounding country, but also served as 
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a base of oporations for the besiegers. Thi 
next step was to throw out from this lin> 
one or more mounds or ** banks in the d; 
rection of the city (2 Sam. xx. 15 ; 2 K. xix 
32 ; Is. XXX vii. 33), which were gradually in 
creased in height until they were about half a* 
high as the city wall. On this mound oi 
bank towers were erected (2 K. xxv. 1 ; Jer 
lii. 4 ; £z. !▼. 2, xvii. 17, xxi. 22, xxvi. 8) 
whence the slingers and archers might attacl 
with effect. Battering-rams (Ez. ir. 2, xxi. 
22) were brought up to the walls by mcani 
of the bank, and scaling-ladders might also 
be placed on it. — The treatment of the con< 
quered was extremely severe in ancient times. 
The bodies of the soldiers killed in action 
were plundered (1 Sam. xxxi. 8 ; 2 Macc. 
viii. 27) : the survivors were either killed in 
some savage manner (Judg. ix. 45 ; 2 Sam. 
xii. 31 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 12), mutilated (Judg. i. 
6 ; 1 Sam. xi. 2), or carried into captivity 
(Num. xxxi. 26 ; Dcut. xx. 14). Soinctimei 
the bulk of the population of the conquered 
country was removed to a distant locality. 
The Mosaic law mitigated to a certain extent 
the severity of the ancient usages toward? 
the conquered. The conquerors celebrated 
their success by the erection of monumenta 
stones (1 Sam. vii. 12; 2 Sam. viii. 13), by 
hanging up trophies in their public building: 
(1 Sam. xxi. 9, xxxi. 10 ; 2 K. xi. 10), and 
by triumphal songs and dances in which the 
whole population took part (Ex. xv, 1-21 
Judg. V. ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6-8 ; 2 Sam. xxii. ; 
Jud. xvi. 2-17 ; 1 Macc. iv, 24). 

WASHING THE HANDS AND FEET. 
As knives and forks were dispensed with in 
eating, it was absolutely necessary that the 
hand, which was thrust into the common 
dish, should be scnipulously clean ; and again, 
as sandals were ineffectual against the dust 
and heat of an Eastern climate, washing the 
feet on entering a house was an act both of 
respect to the company and of refreshment 
to the traveller. The former of these u.sages 
was transformed by the Tharisecs of the New 
Testament age into a matter of ritual observ- 
ance (Mark vii. .3), ard special rules were 
laid down as to the tiiiics and manner of its 
performance. Washing the feet did not rise 
to the dignity of a ritual observance, except 
in connexion with the services of the sanc- 
tuary (Ex. XXX. 19, 21). It held a high 
place, however, itmong the rites of hospitality. 
Immediately that a guest presented himself 
at the tent-door, it was usual to offer the 
necessary materials for washing the feet (Gen. 
xviii. 4, xix. 2, xxiv. 32, xliii. 24 ; Judg. 
xix. 21). It was a yet more complimentary 
act, betokening equally humility and affcc- 
tio^ if the biost actually j^rformed tho ofbee , 


for his guest (1 Sam. xxt. 41 ; Luke vii. 88. 
44; John xiii. 6-14; 1 Tim. v. 10). Such 
a token of hospitality is still occasionally ex- 
hibited in the East. 

WATCHES OF NIGHT. The Jews, like 
the Greeks and Romans, divided tho night 
into military watches instead of hours, each 
watch representing the period for which sen- 
tinels or pickets remained on duty. The 
proper Jewish reckoning recognised only 
three such watches, entitled the first or 
“beginning of the watches” (Lam. ii. 19), 
the middle watch (Judg. vii. 19), and the 
morning watch (Ex. xiv. 24 ; 1 Sam.xi. 11). 
I’hese would last respectively from sunset to 
10 p.M. ; from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. ; and from 
2 A.M. to sunrise. Subsequently to the esta- 
blishment of the Roman supremacJ^ the num- 
ber of watches was increased to four, which 
were described either according to their nu- 
merical order, as in the case of the “ fourth 
watch ” (Matt. xiv. 25), or by the terms 
“ even, midnight, cock-crowing, and morn- 
ing” (Mark xiii. 35). These tcrmin.'itcd 
respectively at 9 p.m., midnight, 3 a.m., and 

6 A.M. 

WATER OF JEALOUSY, (Num. v. 1 U 
31). The ritual prescribed consisted in the 
husband’s bringing the w^oman before the 
priest, and the essential part of it is unques- 
tionably the oath, to which the “ water ” 
was subsidiary, symbolical, and ministerial. 
With her he was to bring the tenth part of 
an ephah of barley-meal as an offering. In 
the first instance, the priest “set her Ix-fore 
the Lord,” with the offering in her hand. 
As site stood holding the offering, so the 
u'icst stood holding an earthen vessel of 
holy water mixed with the dust from tht 
floor of the sanctuary, and declaring her fu e 
rom all evil consequences if innocent, so- 
lemnly devoted her in the name of Jehovnh 
:o be “a curse and an oath among her 
people” if guilty, further describing the 
xact consequences ascribed to the opora- 
ion of the water in tho “ iiiernbers ” which 
ihe had “yielded as servants to unckau- 
css” (vers. 21, 22, 27 ; comp. Korn. m. 
9). He then ** wrote the.se curses in a 
•ook, and blotted them out with the bitt* r 
rater,” and liaving thrown the handful of 
meal on the altar, “ caused the woman to 
rink” the potion thus drugged, she niove- 
^cr answering to the words of bis impn ea- 
ion, “ Amen, Am.yn,” Josephus adds, if tjic 
u.spicion was unfounded, she obtained con- 
cption, if true, she died infamously. 
WAVK-OFFKKI NG. This rite, together 
ith that of “ heaving ” or “ raising ” the of- 
Ting, was an inseparable accompaniment of 
Teiitfo-olferings. In such the right shoutder* 
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twnsidcTcd the choicest part of the Tictlm, 
was to be “ heaved,” and viewed as holy to 
the Lord, only eaten therefore by the priest ; 
the breast was to be “ waved,” and eaten by 
the worshipper. On the second day of the 
Passover a sheaf of corn, in the preen ear, 
was to be waved, accompanied by the sacri- 
lice of an unblemished lamb of the first year, 
from the performance of which ceremony the 
days till Tcntecost were to be counted. When 
that feast arrived, two loaves, the first-fruits 
of the ripe corn, were to be offered with a 
burnt-offering, a sin-offering, and two lambs 
of the first year for a pcace-offciing. These 
likewise Mrcre to be waved. The Scriptural 
notices of these rites are to be found in Ex. 
xxix. 24, 28 ; Lev. vii. 30, 34, viii. 27, ix. 
2*1, X. 14, 15, xxiii. 10, 15, 20 ; Num. vi. 20, 
xviii. 11, 18, 2G-29, &c. In conjecturing the 
meaning of this rite, regard must be had, in 
tlic first instiinoc, to the kind of sacrifice to 
which it belonged. It was the accompani- 
juent of peace-offerings. These not only, like 
tlu* other sacrifices, iicknowIedgedGod's great- 
ness and His right over the creature, but they 
witnessed to a ratified covenant, an established 
communion between God and man. 

WEAPONS. [Arms.] 

WEASEL [chdhd) occurs only in Lev. xi. 
29, in the list of unclean animals ; but the 
Ifehrew word oiufht more probably to be 
translated “mole.” Moles arc common in 
Palestine. 

AVEAV'I.VG. The art of weaving appears 
to bo coeval witli tlie first dawning of civiliza- 
tion, Wo find it practised with great skill by 
tlie Egyptians at a very early period. The 

vestures of fine linen ” such as Joseph wore 
((Jen. xU. 42) were the product of Egyptian 
hxaus. The Israelites Mere probably ac- 
quainted M ith the process before their sojourn 
in I'gypt ; hut it was undoubtedlj- there that 
tlx'V attained the prolieiency which enabled 
tljeju to execute the hangings of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex. xxxv. 35 ; 1 Chr. iv. 21), and 
Ollier artistic textures. At a later period the 
Egyptians were still fanual for their manu- 
futurcs of “fine” {i.c. Inicklcd) flax and of 
t lh>rt\ rendered in the A. V. “ networks,” but 
more probably a tvhife material either of linen 
or cotton (Ts, xix. 9; Kz. xxvii. 7). The 
eiciracter of the loom and the process of weav- 
ing can only be inferred from incidental 
notices. The Egyptian loom was usually up- 
right, and the weaver s^od at his work. 
The cloth -was fixed sometiinos at the top, 
sometimes at the bottom. The modern Arabs 
use a procumbent loom, raised above the 
ground by short legs. The Bible does not 
notice the loom tsolf, but speaks of the beam 
/> vbic/t the warp was attached (1 xviL 


7 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 19) ; and of the pin to wbleb 
the cloth was fixed, and on 4*hich it was 
rolled (Judg. xvi. 14). We have also notice 
of the shuttle, which is described by a term 
significant of the act of weaving (Job vii. 6) ; 
the thrum or threads which attached the web 
to the beam (Is. xxxviil. 12, margin] ; and 
the web itself (Judg. xvi. 14 ; A. V, 
“beam”). Whether the two terms in Lev, 
xiii. 48, rendered “warp” and “woof,” 
really mean these, admits of doubt. The 
textures produced by the Jewish weavers were 
very various. The coarser kinds, such as 
tent-cloth, sack-cloth, and the “ hairy gar- 
ments ” of .the poor were made of goat*s or 
camel’s hair (Kx. xxvi. 7 ; Matt. iii. 4). Wool 
was extensively nsed for ordinary clothing 
(Lev. xiii. 47 ; Prov. xxvii. 2G, xxxi. 13 ; Ez. 
xxvii. 18), while for finer work flax was 
used, varying in quality, and producing the 
different textures described in the Bible as 
“ linen ” and “ fine linen.” The mixture of 
wool and flax in cloth intended for a garment 
was interdicted (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii, 
11 ). 

WEDDING. [Marriaok.] 

WEEK. There can be no doubt about the 
great antiquity of measuring time by a period 
of seven days (Gen, viii. 10, xxix. 27). The 
origin of this division of time is a mattex 
which has given birth to much speculation. 
Its antiquity is so great, its observance so 
wide-spread, and it occupies so important a 
place in sacred things that it must probably be 
thrown back as far as the creation of man. 
The week and the Sabbath arc thus as old as 
man himself. In Exodus the week comes 
into very distinct manifestation. Two of the 
great feasts — the Passover and the Feast of 
Tabernacles — are prolonged for seven days 
after that of their initiation (Exod. xif. 15-20, 
&c.). The division by seven was expanded 
so as to make the seventh month and the 
seventh year Sabbatical. In the N. T. we of 
course find such clear recognition of and 
familiarity with the week as needs scarcely be 
dwelt on. The Christian Church, from the 
very first, was familiar with the week. St. 
Paul’s language (1 Cor. xfi. 2) shows this. 
We cannot conclude from it that such a divi- 
sion of time was observed by the inhabitantvH 
of Corinth generally ; for they to whom he 
M’as Meriting, though doubtless the majority 
of tlicm were Gentiles, yet jenew the Lord’s 
Day, and most probably the Jewish Sabbath. 
But though we can infer no more than this 
from the place in question, it is clear that if 
not by this time, yet very soon after, the 
whole Roman 'world had adopted the hebd<H 
madal division. 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. [PutWosT.] 
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WElGUT^and MEASURES. A.Wbiohts. 
—The chief Unit was the Shkkel (i. e. weight)^ 
called also the Holy Shekel or Shekel nf the 
Satteiuary ; subdivided into the Beka (i. e. 
half) or ha{f^ehekelt and the Qerah (i. e. a 
grain or bean ) . The chief multiple, or higher 
unit, was the Kikkar (i. e. circle or glohe^ 
prolmbly for an aggregate sum), translated in 
our Version, after the LXX., Talent ; sub- 


divided into the Ifaneh (1. e. part, portion, ot 
number), a word used in Babylonian and in 
the Greek y>vei or Mina^ 1 . The relatione 
of these weights, as usually employed for tl^ 
stawlard of weighing silver, and their absolute 
values, determined from the extant silver 
coins, and confirmed from other sources, 
were, as follows, in grains exactly, and in 
Avoirdupois weight approximately : — 


SiLVBB WeIOUIB. 

Grains. 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

Correction. 

Gerah 

• • 


II 


■1 

+ -obgr, nearly. 

lO 

Beka 


110 


B 

+ •6gr. 

20 

* 

Shekel • • • . . . 

220 

•• 

i 

+i‘ 75 gr. 

1200 

120 

6o i Maneh 

14,200 

2 

B 

- 2 OZ. nearly. 

6o,ooo 

6ooo 1 

4000 ! 50 1 Talent (Kikkar) 

660,000 

100 

B 

- 6 lb. nearly. 


2. For Gold a different Shekel was used. The Talent of this system was just double 
probably of foreign introduction. Its value that of the silver standard ; it was divided 
has been calculated at from 129 to 132 into 100 manehs; and each maneh into 100 
grains. The former value assimilates it to shekels, as follows 
the Persian Baric of the Babylonian standard. 


Gold Wiuohts. 

Grains. 

lbs. 

Oz. 

Correction. 

Shekel 


m 



+ *75 «r. 

100 

Maneh 

14,200 

2 


— 2 oz. nearly. 

10,000 

100 1 Talent (Kikkar) 

I, 120,000 

200 

1 

•• 

12 lb. nearly. 


3 . There appears to have been a third stand- 
ard for Copper, namely : — a shekel four times 
as heavy as the Gold Shekel (or 528 grains), 
1500 of which made up the Copper Talent of 
792.000 grains. It seems to have been sub- 
divided, in the coinage, into Halves (of 264 
grains), Quarters (of 132 grains), and Sixths 
(of 88 grains). 

B. Measures. I, Meahvuks op Length. 
— In the Hebrew; as in every other system, 
these measures are of two classes ; length, in 
the ordinary sense, for objects whose size we 
wish to determine, and distance, or itinerary 
measures; and the two are connected by 
some definite relation, more or less simple, 
between their units. 1 . The measures of the 
former class have been universally derived, 
in the first instance, from the parts of the 
human body; bvt it is remarkable that, in 
the Hebrew system, the only part used for 
this purpose is the hand and fore-arm, to the 
exclusion of the foot, which was the chief 
unit of the Western nations. Hence arises 


the dittiftulty of determining the ratio of ti.« 
foot to the Cubit,* whicli appe ars tin the ehw 4 
oriental unit from the very huildiiig of Noah's 
ark (Gen. vi. 15 , 16 , vii. 20 ). The Hebrew 
lesser measures were the Jtnger^s bread fh (Jei. 
lii. 21, only) ; the palm or hnndbreadth (l^x. 
XXV, 25 ; IK. vii. 26 ; 2 Chr. iv. 5 , umO 
metaphorically in Ps. xxxix. 5 ) ; the 
i.e, the full stretch between the tips of the 
thun)b and the little finger (Kx. xxviii. 16 ; 
1 Sum. xvii. 4 ; Kz. xliii. 13 , and figuratively 
Is. xl. 12 ). The data fof determining the 
actual length of the Mo£ic cubit involve 
peculiar difficulties ; and absolute certainty 
seems unattainable. The following, however, 
seem the ino.Ht probable conclusions : — first, 
that three cubits were used in the times of 
the Hebrew monarchy; namely:— ( 1 ) The 
cubit of a man (Deut. iP. 11), or the cowirion 
cubit of Canaan (in coi radistinotion to the 


* The Hebrew word for tlie cuhU (otmuaAli appeaci to 

^sve been of Egyptian origin, a» some of tne 

of eSypocilT (the am and spAoA) were oeif inly. 
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Monde enblt) of the Chaldaean standard : (2) 
The M Momic or Ugal eubit^ e handbreadth 
larger than the first, and agreeing with the 
smaller Egyptian cubit: (3) The new cubit, 
which was still larger, and agreed with the 
larger Egyptian cubit, of about 20*6 inches, 
used ill the Nilomctcr And, secondly, that 
the ordinary cubit of the liiblo did not come 


np to the full length of the cubit of other 
countries. The reed (kdneh) for measuring 
buildings (like the Roman d-ecempeda) was 
equal to 6 cubits. It only occurs in Eaekiel 
(xl. 5-8, xli. 8, xlii. lG-19). The values 
given in the following table arc to be accepted 
with reservation, for want of greater cer- 
tainty ; — 


HeBUEW MxASDBBS of liBXOTU. 

1 

Inches. 

Approximate 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Oigit 

• e 

. . 

see 

. . . . 

•TOJS 

m • 

*8 or 13 

4 


• • 

■ • • 


1*1752 

• e 


12 

3 

Span 

• mm 


5*5257 

• • 

9 h 

24 

6 

2 

Cubit 

e • e e • 

19*0515 

1 

7 

M 4 

J 6 

12 

6 

1 Reed . . . 

114*5090 

9 1 

6 


2. Of Measures of Distance the smallest is 
the pace^ and the largest the journey » 

{a) The Pace (2 Sam. vi. 13), whether il I'e 
single, like qwx pace, or double, like the Latin 
pnssus, is defined by nature within certain 
limits, its usual length being about 30 inches 
for the former, and 5 feet for the latter. 
*J’her 0 is some reason to suppose that even 
before the Uoman measurement of the roads 
of Palestine, the Jews had a Mile of 1000 
paces, alluded to in Matt. v. 41. It is said 
to have been single or double, according to 
the length of the jmee ; and hence the pecu- 
liar force of our Lord’s saying : “ Whosoever 
shall press thee as a courier for ofie mile, go 
with him — put the most liberal con- 

struction on the demand. (5) The Day's 
Journey was the most usual method of cal- 
culating distances in travelling (Gciu xxx. 

xx\i. 23 ; Kx. iii. 18, v. 3 ; Num- x. 33, 
\i. 31, xxxiii. 8; Dcut. i. 2 ; I K. xix. 4; 
2 K. ii. 0 ; Jon. iii. 3 ; 1 Macc. v, 24, 28, 
vii. 45 ; Tob. vi. 1), though but one instance 
of it occurs in the New Testament (Luke ii. 
44), The ordinary day’s journey among the 
.lews was 30 inilest but when they travelled 
In companies only 10 miles : Ncapolis formed 
the first stage out of Jerusalem, according to 
the former, and Becnith ^according to the 
latter computation. (c) The Sabbath-day's 
Journey ot 2000 cubits (Acts i. 12) is peculiar 
U» the N. T., and arose from a Rabbinical 
restriction. It was founded on a universal 
application of the prohibition given by Moses 
for a special occasion Let no roan go 
out of bis place, on the seventh day” (Ex. 


xvi. 29). An exception was allowed for the 
purpose of worshipping at the Tabernacle ; 
and, as 2000 cubits was the proscribed space 
to ^ kept betM’cen the Ark and the people, 
as well as the extent of the suburbs of the 
Icvitical cities on every side (Num. xxxv. 5), 
this was taken for the length of a Sabbath- 
day’s journey, measured from the trail of the 
city in which the traveller lived. Computed 
from the value given above for the cubit, the 
Sabbath-day’s journey would be just six-tcfitlss 
of a mile, (d) After the Captivity, the rela- 
tions of the Jews to the Persians, Greeks, 
an<l Romans, caused the use, probably of the 
Parosany, and certainly of the Stadium and 
the Mile, Though the first is not mentioned 
in the Bible, it is well to exhibit the ratios of 
the three. The universal Greek standard, 
the stadium of GOO Greek feet, which was the 
length of the nicc-course at Olympia, occurs 
first in the Maccabees, and is common in the 
N. T. Our version renders it furlong ; it 
being, in fact, the 8th part of the Roman 
mile, as the furlong is of ours (2 Macc. xi. 5, 
xii. 9, 17, 29 ; Luke xxiv. 13 ; John vi. 19, 
xi, 18; Rev. xiv. 20, xxi. IG). One mea* 
sure remains to be mentioned. The fatlwm^ 
used in sounding by the Alexandrian man- 
ners in St. Paul’s voyage, is the Greek 
hgyvia, t. e, the full stretch ot the two arms 
firom tip to tip of the middle finger, which 
is about equal to the height, and in a 
man of full. stature is six feet.. For the sake 
of completeness, the values of the Greek and 
^man foot are shown In the fioUbwing 
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f — — 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Inchoe^ 

Roman Foot *96 of Greek Foot 

. 





11*6496 

in 

Greek Foot . 


• • 

• 

. • . • * 

• ■ 

I 

0*115 

5 

4J Roman Pace (passui). 


• • 

4 

10*248 

6* 

6 1 Ii 

Greek Fathom (ogyvia) • . 


6 

0*81 

625 

600 1 125 

100 

Furlong (orafitov) ... 

. . 

606 ; 

9 

5,000 

4,800 |i,ooo 

800 

8 

Roman Mile . . . 

•919J 

-4854 1 

• • 

18,750 

18,000 :j,750 

j,ooo 

JO 

Jf 

Persian Parasang 

nearly | 

•• 

*• 


For estimating Area, and especially Land, 
there is no oddence that the Jews used any 
special system of Square Measures, but they 
were content to express the length and breadth 
of the surface to be measured, by the cuhit 
(Num. XXXV. 4, 5 ; Ex. xl. 27) or by the 
reed (Ea. xlli. 20, xliii, 17, xlv. 2, xlviii. 20; 
Rev. xxi. 16). 

II. Mrasvhes op Capacity. — 1. The mea- 
sures of capacity for Liquids were : — (a) The 
log (Lev. xiv. 10, &c.), the name originally 
signifying a basin.” (h) The hin, a name 
of Egyptian origin, frequently noticed in the 
Bible (Ex. xxix. 40, xxx. 24; Num. xv. 4, 
7, 9; Ex. iv. 11, &c.). (c) The hath, the 

name meaning “ measured,” the largest of 
the liquid measures (1 K. vii. 20, 38 ; 2 
Chr. ii. 10; Ezr. vii. 22; Is. v. 10). The 
relative values of these measures stand 
thus : — 


Log. 


12 

Hin. 

72 

6 j Bath. 


2 The Dry measure contained the following 
denominations -(a) The cah, mentioned 
only in 2 Iv, vi. 2^5, the name meaning liter- 
ally holleno or concave, (ft) The omer, men- 
tioned only in Ex. xvi. 16-3G. The word 
implies a heap, and secondarily, a sheaf, (c) 
The s^dh, or ” measure,” this being the ety- 
mological meaning of the term, and appro- ! 
priately applied tto it, inasmuch as it was the | 
ordinary measure for household purposes j 
(Gen. xviii. 6 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 18 ; 2 K. vii. I, 
16). The Greek equivalent occurs in Matt. 
xilL S3; Luke xiii. 21. (d) The ephfth, a 

word of Egyptian origin, and of frequent rc- 
ouiranoe in the Bible (Ex. xvi. 36 ; Lev. v. 
Ilf rL 20; Num. v. 15* xxviii, 5; Jmig. vL 


19; lluth ii. 17 ; 1 Sam. i. 24, xvii. 17 ; Ez. 
xlv. 11, 13, 14, xlvi. 6, 7, :i, 14). (e) Tlie 

lethec, or “half-homer,” literally meaning 
what is poured out: it occurs only in IIos. 
iii, 2. (/) The homer, meaning heap (Lev. 

XX vii. 16 ; Num. xi. 32 ; Ik. v. 10 ; !•>.. xlv. 
13), It is elsewhere termed cor, from the 
circular vessel in which it was mea.-'UK'd 
(1 K. iv. 22, V. 11 ; 2 Chr. ii. 10, xxvii. :> ; 
Ez. vii. 22; Kz. xlv. 141. The (ir<*ek cqui- 
valent occurs in Imke xvi. 7. The lollowing 
scale gives the relative values of the^e mea- 
sures : — 


Cub. 

ij 

6 

i Oni^'r. 

: Sr-ah. 


18 

10 

i 1 

[•qilhih. 

180 1 

100 

1 

1 

- t 

JO j Iloinrr. 

I 


The (ihsoluie values of the liquid and dn 
measures arc stag'd diifercfitiy by .fosephus 
and the Tiabbinists, and ns wu ure unable to 
decide between them, we give a double e?ii 
mate of the various denoiiunufjons. 

(.fusephiis. ) ( Habbin iatt ^ . ) 
ti.vUoiJs. Callous, 

Homer or (Jor ii^>*6o6 or 44- 28b io.f' 
Kphah or Bath H’f/tt/j ot 4 '42^6 
Seah . . . 2 *881^8 or i ‘4762 

iiiu . . . J *444^ or *7^81 

Otner . , . ’abfxyor ’4428 

Cab , . . *4816 or 

ls->g . . . 1 204 or *c/>i5 

In the N. T. wc Imve notices of the following 
foreign measures : — (u) The metretes (Joiui iu 
6; A. V. “firkin”) for liquids. (ft) The 
choenix (Kcv. vi. 6 ; A. V. “measure’*), for 
dry goodii. (c) The xestec^ applied, however. 
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Aot to the pecnliar measure so named by the 
Greeks, but to any small yessel, such as a 
cup (Mark vii. 4, 8 ; A. V. “ pot ”). (d) The 

modius, similarly applied to describe any vcs- 
sel of moderate dimensions (Matt. ▼. 15 ; 
Mark iv. 21 ; Luke xi. 33 ; A. V. “ bushel ”) ; 
though properly meaning a Roman measure, 
amounting to about a peck. The value of 
the Attic metretes was 8*6696 gallons, and 
consequently the ain^mnt of liquid in six 
stone jars, cont'iining on the average 2| 
nietretae each, would exceed 110 gallons 
(John ii. 6). Very possibly, however, the 
Greek term represents the Hebrew and, 
if the bath be taken at the lowest estimate 
assigned to it, the amount would be reduced 
to about 60 gallons. The choeiiix was l-48th 

an Attic mediwnus^ and contained nearly a 
quart. It represented the amount of corn 
for a day’s food ; and hence a choenix for a 
penny (or denarius)^ which usually purchased 
a bushel (Cic. Verr, iii. 81), indicated a great 
scarcity (llcv. vi. 6). 

WKLI.. The special necessity of a supply 
of water (Judg. i. 15) in a hot climate has 
always involved among Kasterii nations ques- 
tions of property o^ the highest importance, 
ami sometimes given rise to serious con- 
tention. Thus the well Beersheha was opened, 
and its i)ossession attested with special for- 
mality by Abraham (Gen. xxi. 30, 31). To 
actpiire uelN which they had not themselves 
<lug, wa*^ one of the marks of favour foretold 
to the Hebrews on their entranee into Canaan 
(I)eut. \i. 11), To ]»ossess one is noticed as 
a ntaik of indepcrdence (Trov, v. 15), and to 
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abstain from the use of well% belonging to 
others, a disclaimer of interference with their 
property (Num. xx. 17, 19, xxi. 22). Similar 
rights of possession, actual and hereditary, 
exist among the Arabs of the present day. 
It is thus easy to understand how wells have 
become in many cases links in the history 
and landmarks in the topography both of 
Palestine and of the Arabian Peninsula. 
Wells in Palestine arc usually excavated from 
the solid limestone rock, sometimes with 
steps to descend into them (Gen, xxiv, 16). 
The brims arc furnished with a curb or low 
wall of stone, bearing marks of high an- 
tiquity in the furrows worn by the ropes 
used in drawing water. It was on a curb 
of this sort that our Lord sat when He con- 
versed with the woman of Samaria (John 
iv. 6), and it was this, the usual stone cover, 
which the woman placed on the mouth of the 
well at Bahuriin (2 Sam. xvii. 19), where 
the A. V. weakens the sense by omitting the 
article. The usual methods for raising w'ater 
arc the following ; — 1. The rope and bucket, 
or water-skin (Gen. xxiv. 14-20 ; John iv, 
11). 2. The sakiycb, or Persian wheel. 

This consists of a vertical wheel furnished 
with a set of buckets or carthern jars, at- 
tached to a cord passing over the wheel, 
which descend empty and rctuin full as the 
wheel revolves. 3. A modification of the last 
method, by which a man, sitting opposite to 
a wheel furnished with buckets, turns it by 
drawing with his hands one set of spokes pro- 
longed beyond its circumference, and imshing 
another set from him with his feet. 4. A 
method very common, both in ancient and 
modern Lgypt, is the shadoof, a simple con- 
trivance consisting of a lever moving on a 
pivot, which is loaded at one end with a 
lump of clay or some other weight, and has 
at the other a bowl or bucket. — Wells are 
usually furnished with troughs of wood of 
stone, into which the water is emptied for the 
u.se of persons or animals coming to the wells 
Unless machinery is used, which is commonly 
w orked by men, w omen are usually the water- 
carriers. , 

WHALE. As to the signification of the 
Hebrew terms tan and tanntn^ variously ren- 
dered in the A. V. by “ dragon,” ** whale,” 
“ Hcrj)cnt,” “ sea-monster,” see Dragon. It 
remains for us in this article to consider the 
transaction recorded in the Book of Jonah, of 
tiiat prophet having been sw'allowed up by 
some “great fish” which in Matt. xii. 40 is 
called cHos (<c^tos), rendered in our version 
by “ whale.” In the first place, it is neces- 
sary to observe that the Greek word 
used by 6t. Matthew, is not restricted in its 
meaning to ** a whale,” or any Cetacean; liks 
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it WKf ^axf 

or,^*ft $M^*^ or tmmf of eiiomioiiMi 

AHhooirh two thre* tpeelei of .ifiiiiao luro 
fimnid in the Me^temuiesiifleat ^etthe ^tfreat 
6sh*1 Ihaftliiiiaiowed ^ i^het cannot pro- 
perl|j?^he ';*ie»ti<ha^ wy CUwfean, for» 

alljln^ Spom whiUe has a fuUet snffl* 
to admit the body of a man, yet 
it .ehn 'hei^iy be the fish intended ; as the 
i^jUiiraV lead of Getaoeans oonsists. of small 
antmals, each as medusae and erustaoea. The 
only dsh^ then, capable of swallowingr a man 
would be a large specimen of the White 
Shark (Cbre^arias vulffaru), that dreaded 
enemy of sailors, and the most roracious of 
the family of 8qualidae. This shark, which 
sometimes attains the length of thirty feet, is 
quiteeable to swallow a man whole. The 
whole body of a man in armour has been 
found in the stomach of a white shark ; and 
Captain King, in his Survey of Australia, 
says he had caught one which could have 
swallowed a man with the greatest ease, 
lllnmenbach mentions that a whole horse has 
been found in a shark, and Captain . Basil 
Hall reports the taking of one in which, be- 
sides other things, be found the whole skin of 
a btilfklo which a short time before had been 
thrown overboard from his ship (i. p. 27). 
The white shark is not uncommon in the 
Mediterranean. 

WHBAT, the well-known valuable cereal, 
eolUvoted from the earliest times, is first 
mentioned in Gen. zxx. 14, in the account of 
StifioVo sqfourn with Laban in Mesopotamia. 

in ancient times was celebrated for the 
growth of its wheat ; the best quality was all 
bearded ; and. the : same varieties existed in 
ancient , as in modern times, among which 
may . be mentioned the seven-cared quality 
described in rharaoh’s dream (Oen. xU. 22). 
Babylonia was also noted for the excellence 
of Ite wheat and other cereals. Syria and 
Palestine produced wheat of line quality and 
in large quantiUes (Pa, oxlvii. 14, Ixxxi. 16, 
Ac.). There iq>ppar to be twb or thi eo kinds 
Of wheat at prcient grown in Paleiftine, the 
WUeum piUgarti ,tbe T* and another 
variety of bearded wheat which appears to be 
4he aamOi M the Egyptian kind^ the 7*. oom* 
patUum ^ ' la the parable, of the sower pur 
Lord ailndes tw grains of .wheat which in 
ipMl ground, produce a k^mdred A»ld 
nilL S}* The eohmum 
lomotlmes jneoduco one hundred grains in the 
ear, is raapod towfurdt the end of 

in May^.oad id Jiiqe» aeeording. to the 
of soil and position.} It.was sown 
MthejR .^hmdaaot, and then, plpoghed in or 
tjrainpled in by cattle (Is. xxxiL 20), or in 


row#, if we rlghtiy underawnd labXEtrfU- 
which seems to imply, thi^/tha sdnla.m 
pIsfiM .apart in order to 'insure * larger and 
Biller ears. The wheat was put Into the 
ground In tho wlnter; and aome time after 
the barley ; in the Egyptian plague of hail, 
consequently, the barley sufibred, but. the 
wheat had not appeared, and so escaped 
injury. 

WIDOW. Under the Mosaic dispensation 
no legal provision was made for the main- 
tenance of widows. They were left dependent 
partly on the affection of relations, more espe- 
cially of the eldest son, whose birthright, or 
extra share of the property, imposed such a 
duty upon him, and partly on the privileges 
accorded to other distressed classes, such as a 
participation in the triennial third tithe 
(Deut. xiv. 29, xxvi. 12), in leasing (Deut. 
xxiv. 19-21), and in religious feasts (Deut. 
xvi. 11, 14). With regard to the remarriage 
of widows, the only restriction imposed by 
the Mosaic law had reference, to the con- 
tingency of one being left childless, in which 
case the brother of the deceased husband had 
a right to marry the widow (Deut. xxv. 5, 6 ; 
Matt. xxil. 23-30). In the A|x>stoUc Church 
the widows were sustatned at the public ex- 
pense, the relief being daily administered in 
kind, under the superintendence of officers 
appointed for this special purpose (Acts vi. 
1-6). Particular directions are given by 
St. Paul as to the class of persons entitled to 
such public maintenance (1 Tim. v. 3-16). 
Out of tbe body of such widows a certain 
number wore to be enrolled, the qualifications 
for such enrolment being that they were not 
under sixty years of age ; that they had been 
“ the wife of one man,** probably meaning 
otice tmtrried; and that they had led 
useful and charitable lives ^vers. 9, 10). 

WIFE. [MAaaiAGK.] 

wilderness of THE WANDERING. 
With all the material for fixing the localities 
of the Exodus, tbe evidence for nniny of them 
is so slight that the whole question is in- 
volved in much obscurity. The uncertainties 
commence from the very starting-jtoint of the 
route of the Wandering. It is impossible to 
fix the point at which in ** the wilderness of 
Etham’* xxxfih 6, 7) Israel now s 

nation of fteraimn, emerged fh»n that sea 
late which : j|he|r hqd passed as a natidn of 
slaves. 2^ in the 

edge of the wilderness,*’ their path struck 
across the sen (Ex. xUl. 20), and'.ffom the 
sea into ihe sameMderness of Etbam, seems 
to indicate flm .«ipper.,<fAd of the furthest 
tongue.of the Gulf Suva to the potBt of cross- 
ing. There seeme reason also to. think ihat 
this gnir had then, es also at EiSoiii-Geber, s 
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farther extension northward than at present, grores of tamarisks and palm^ overhung by 


owing to the land having upheaved its le%'el. 
[Ran Ska, Passaokof*] Their route now lay 
southwards down the east side of the Oulf of 
8uez^ and at ftrst along the shore. The 
station of Ayun Mauoa (the WelU of Moses), 
with its tamarisks and seventeen wells, may 
have served for their gathering after the 
passage. They marched for three days 
through the wilderness of Shu a or Etham, on 
the south-west margin of the great desert of 
Paran (et^Tih), where they found no water 
(Kx. XV, 22 ; Num. xxxiii. 8). It is a part 
of the belt of gnivel which surrounds the 
mountains of the Peninsula, and is crossed 
by Hevei’ttl IPflrfys, whose sides are fringed 
with tamarisks, acacias, and a few palm-trees. 
Near one of these, the Wady^el 'Amarah^ is 
a spring called Ain Awdrah^ not only in the 
position of Maraii, but with the hitter taste 
wiiich gave it the name. The people, tor- 
mented with thirst, murmured against Moses, 
who, at the cemmand of God, cast a certain 
tree into the waters which made them sweet 
(Ex. XV. 26). They must have been cheered 
at rcaehing the oasis of Kijm, whose twelve 
wells and threescore palm-trees mark it as 
one of the tondys that break the desert ; either 
the Wady Ghurundel or the Wady Useit, 
After passing the Wady Taiyiheh^ the route 
descends through a defile on to a beautiful 
pebbly beach, where Dean Stanley places the 
Encampment by the Rku Sea, which is men- 
tioned in Numbers (Num. xxxiii, 10) next to 
Klim, but is omitted in Exodus. Hero the 
iBraelites had their last view of the Ked Sea 
and tho shores of Egypt. Striking inland 
from this point, they entered the Wiloernkss 
OF Sin (probably the plain of MurkJmh), 
which leads up from theslioreto the entrance 
v> the mountains of Sinai (Kx, xvi, 1), Here 
occurre<l their second great trial since leaving 
Eg.vpt. Their unleavened bread was ex- 
hausted ; and they began to murmur that 
they hud better have died by tho ftcsh-pot» of 
Egypt than have been led out to be killed 
with hunger in the wdlderiicss. But God was 
teaching them to look to him for their “ daily 
breail,” which He now ruined dowm from 
heaven in the form of manna, and continued 
the supply till they reached Canaan (Ex. xvi. 
4, S5). [Manna.] From this valley others 
lead up, by a series of steep ascents, into tho 
recesses of Sinai; rcRcraJ^Ung the beds of 
livers, htit without water, and separated by 
dedles Whieh sometimes become staircases of 
rock* Such were no doubt the stations of 
and At^trsw (Num. xxniiL 12, IS), 
dmi truch.»iw the Wsufyit SheUai imd MitAaeM, 
Firm the latter the route passes into the 
vid Ending Wady Tehw^ with lie 


the granite rocks of Mount Ssrbal^ perba])! 
the lioreb of Scripture. This valley answers 
in every respect to REPHinnt (the resting* 
places) ^ the very name of which implies a 
long halt (Ex. xvil. 1). Here the cry for 
water burst forth into an angry rebellion 
against Moses; and Ood vouchsafed a miracle 
for a permanent supply during their abode in 
the wilderness of Sinai. Moses was com- 
manded to go before the people, with the 
elders of Israel, and to smite the rock in 
Horeb, and water flowed forth out of it. 
The place was called Massah {temptation)^ 
and Mebibah {chiding or strife) ^ in memory 
of the rebellion by which the i)eople tempted 
Jehovah and doubted His presence among 
them (£x. xvii. 2-7). The spring thus 
opened seems to have formed a brook, which 
tho Israelites used during their whole sojourn 
near Sinai (Deut. lx. 21 ; comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 
15, 16, cv. 41). Hence the rock is said to 
have followed them** by St. Paul, who 
makes it a type of Christ, the source of the 
spiritual water of life (1 Cor. x. 4 ; comp. 
John iv. 14, vii. 85 ; Isa. Iv. t ; Kz. xUni. 1 ; 
SScch. xiv. B ; Rev. xxii. 1, 17 : the waters 
flowing out of the temple, which also stood 
on a bare rock, complete the type, linking 
together Sinai, Sion, and the spiritual sense 
of both). The next stage brought the 
Israelites to the Wilderness op Sinai, on the 
first day of the third month (Sivan, June), and 
here they encamped before the Mount (Kx. 
xix. 1, 2). The site of their camp has ^en 
identified, to a high degree of jirobability, with 
the Wady er-Rahah (the eticloaed plain) in 
fi'ont of the magnificent cliffs of Has Sdfsdfeh, 
On the identification of Sinai itself see Sinai. 
The sojourn of the Israelites for a year in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai was an 
eventful one, Tho statements of the Scrip- 
tural narrative which relate to the receiving 
of tho two Tables, the Golden Calf, Moses* 
vision of God, and the visit of Jethro, are too 
well knoarn to need special mention here. 
They now quitted the Sinaitio region for that 
of Paran, in which they* went three days 
without finding a permanent encampment 
,4Num. I. lx. 15-23, x. 18, 33, Xu 35, xli, 
16). Ifi following tho route of the Israelites 
from Sinai, we must try to determine two or 
tht*ed chief positions. The general directiofi 
is northwards from Sinai ** to the tiloutit'ol 
the Amorltes,’* the highlands of southern 
Palestine. The two extremea are t^^eajnap 
before Sinai on the south, arid the. 

EAnKSH,. or ' Kodesh^Barflea,^ bp tt^e^ north 
(Num, xiii, Sfl, XX, 
h^ween these 
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Mount Seir’* (Deut. i. 2). This Is evidentlj 
mentioned as the ordinary route, and it seemi 
to be implied (though this must not be as< 
sumed as certain) that it was followed by thi 
Israelites. Between ** the mount of the Anio- 
rites ” and the group of Sinai, lies the greai 
table-land now called the desert of Et-Tih 
{the wandering). There can be no doubt oi 
its general correspondence to the wilderness 
of Paran, in which they went three daj's 
without finding a permanent encampment 
(Num. X. 12, 33). It took them some time 
to get clear of the wadya about Sinai ; and 
although Paran is mentioned from the first 
as the region into which they passed, the 
three important stations of Tabkuah, Kib- 
rotii-Hattaavaii, and IIazekoth (Num. xi. 
S, 34, 35, xxxiii. 17) can hardly be reckoned 
to Paran, as they arc said to have encamped in 
the wilderness of Paran after leaving Ilazcroth 
(Num. xii. 16). Unfortunately these three 
names furnish little, if any, clue to the route 
they took from Sinai. Taukuau (a hnrning ) 
records the awful judgment that bofel the 
])eople, who now began again to murimir 
against Jehovah (Num. xi. 23). The nain 
of the next station, Kiurotii-IIattaavah 
(the graves of iHst)^ is of similar origin. 
They loathed the manna, and asked for flesh. 
God sent them quails, on which they sur- 
feited themselves for a whole month ; ami 
while the flesh was yet between their teeth, 
they were smitten with a great plague, which 
gave the place its name. Tor the next halt- 
ing-place, IlAZF.ROTii (the enc!c>9nr('s)f a site 
has been found at the Wady Under ah^ on 
the main route from Sinai to the shores of 
the Gulf of Akabah (Num, xi. 35). At Ilazc- 
roth Moses was troubled by a seditious oppo- 
sition from Miriam and Aaron. liliriam 
smitten with leprosy; and, though she was 
healed at the prayer of Moses, Aaron, us the 
high priest, was obliged to shut her out from 
the camp for seven days; after w'hich “the 
people removed from Jlazoroth, and pitcheil 
in the wilderness of Paran.’* Here is the 
Gordian knot of the topography. We are not 
told at what Yioint they passed into the wil- 
derness of Paran, nor how many stages they 
made in it. We find them next at Kadksii, 
whence the spies were sent out (Num. xiii. 
26 ; Deut. i. 19)^ but to determine the posi- 
tion of Kadesh itself is tlie great problem of 
the whole route. We obtain no help from 
the list of stations (Num. xxxiii.}, in which 
Kadesh is not mentioned, and the name of , 
Hazeroth is followed by several unknown ' 
places, of which it is even uncertain whether 
they belong to this journey, or to the years 
of wandering in the wilderness. The latter 
aoema the more probable alternative, since 1 


the mention of Mount llor (Num. xiii. S7« 
41) clearly refers to the fortieth year, and at 
least the eight preceding stations (Num. xiii. 
31-87) are closely connected ^vith It (comp. 
Deut. X. 6, 7); while the halt at Kadesh 
(Num. xiii. 37) must be understood of a 
return to that place after the long wander- 
ings (comp. Num. xx. 1). The only escape 
from these difficulties is by the hypothesis 
that Kadesh served as a sort of head-quarters 
during the thirty-cight years of w'anderi ug. 
The Israelites arrived at Kadesh forty days 
before the vintage, or about the latter part of 
August ; and they made there a longer halt 
than at any other place, except before Sinai. 
At Kadesh, Jehovah decbircd to the people 
that they had reached the mountain of the 
Amorites, into wdiich they w'cre to ascend, to 
possess the land lie had given tl>em (Deut. 
i. 20, 21). But first the country was explored 
by twelve spies, who were heads of their re- 
spective tribes (Num. xiii. 1-16 ; Deut. i. 22, 
23). The iieople, alarmed by the report 
which the spies brought back of tlie strength 
of the Canaanitc cities, broke out into open 
rebellion, and proposed to elect a captain .uul 
to return to Eigypt. God puni-shed theiu by 
declaring that they should not see the ]U‘o- 
inised land. The execution of the senteiue 
was to begin on the moirow, by their tinn- 
ing into the wilderness by the way o|' the 
lied Sea. There they were to wander li»r 
forty years — a year for each day th.it tlie 
spies had searchcul the I:uid — till all the nim 
of twenty years old and upwards had left their 
carcases ni the desert; and then at lengih 
their children, having .sliar<*d their umuh i- 
ings, should enter on tlieir inheritanee (Nuin, 
xiv.) Now Diat it was too late, the pi'dp'e 
changed tlieir mind ; and, having b.sL the 
opportunity given them by God, they trii d 
to seize it agaiii'^t Ills wiii. In the nioinmg 
they inarclied uji the ni^junl,uu-[)ass ( 
Su/a)f in sjiite of the naming of Mom-, - 
that it sliould not prosper; and the Aiuaie- 
ites and f:anaanites, eoniing down upon 
them with the Amorites of the mounl.iiu, 
lefcaled them with great Hlaughter, and 
chased them as far as liormah, and even to 
jMount Seir (Num. xiv. 10-15; Deut. i. 1 i • 
14), The entrance to the promised land on 
this side was now hopelessly burred ; and 
their forlorn slate is thus de.scTibed by Mt*v<s 
—“And ye returned and wept before ie-. 
lovah ; but Jehovaii w’ould not heat ken t« 
our voice nor give ear unto you” (Dent. i. 
‘5, 46). The thirty-eight years (or rainei 
•xactly thirty-seven years and a half) occu* 
ued in the execution of Ciod's judgmciJ 
form almost a blank the aacred lu story 
Their close may be fixed «l the fieriod of tin* 
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Anal march from Kadesh to Mount Hor* | 
and thence down through the Arahah^ and 
np the eastern side of Mount Seir, to the 
plains of Moab (Num. xx. 1. xxxiii. 37 ; 
Deut. ii. 23). But the intervening por- 
Hons of the narrative are most difficult 
to assign to their proper place — whether 
to the first or final stay at Kadesh, or to 
the years between. The mystery which 
hangs over this -period seems like an awful 
silence into which the rebels sink away. 
Aftc?r the rout in Ilormah, the people “ abode 
in Kadesh many days” (Deut. i. 46). This 
phrase may possibly cover the whole period 
of the w'andcring ; and Kadesh may very 
well he taken for a general name of the wil- 
derness (See Ps. xxix. 8). The direction in 
which the people started on their wanderings 
is defined, by the way of the Red Sea ” (Num. 
xiv. 25 ; Deut. i. 40), which seems clearly to 
mean dowm the Arahnh to the head of the 
Klanitic Gulf. Now it seems that the pas- 
sage in Deut. ii. 1, must be referred to 
Jiis same “turning into the wilderness by 
vay »)f the Red Sea,” and not to t‘hc final 
march, the signal for which is recorded at 
V. 3 ; and this is confirmed by the compur 
tation of the thirty-eight years of wandering 
from the time they left Kadesh-barnea (Num. 
xiv. 14). If this he so, wc have a clue to 
the direction of the wandering in the words, 
“ and we compassed Mount Seir many days ; ” 
words which point to the Arnhah, With this 
agrees the notice of their last inarch back to 
Kadesh, being from Kzion-gaber at the head 
of the Oulf of Akahah (Num. xxxiii. 36). 

VV'II/LOWS are mentioned iii Lev. xxiii. 
to ; Job xl. 22 ; Is, xliv. 4 ; l*s. cxxxvii. 2. 
Witli respect to the tree upon which the cap- 
tive Uraeliti's bung their harps, there can be 
no doubt that tiic weeiiing willow [Salix 
Jiahytonica) is intended. This tree grows 
abundantly on the banks of tlin Kuphrates, 
in other parts of Asi.a as in Palestine. The 
Uehrew word, translated willows, is generic, 
uini inclmles several species of the large 
family of >SoikeSy w'hich is w'cll represented 
in Palestine and the Bible lands, such as the 
Ha/ir nlhdy S. Viinmaik (osier), Acgyptiaca^ 
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wiifiy mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 7) in his 
dirge over Moab. Ilis language implies that 
It was one of the boundaries of the country, 
ami is possibly identical ivitii u w'ady men- 
tioned by Amos (vi. 14) as the then rccog- 
ni-'Cd .southern limit of the northern kingdom. 
This latter appears in the A.V., as “the rivet 
of ihcs wilderness.” Widely as they ditTcr In 
the A. V., the names are all but identical in 
tbo ortginaL 

WILLS, Under a system of close inherlt- 


anoe like that of the Jews, tbe asope for be- 
quest in respect of land was limited by tbe 
right of redemption and general re*entry in 
tbe Jubilee year. But tbe law does not for- 
bid bequests by will of such limited interest 
in land as was consistent with those rights. 
The case of houses in walled towns was dif- 
ferent, and there can be no doubt that they 
must, in fact, have frequently been bequeathed 
by will (Lev. xxv. 30). Two instances are 
recorded in the O. T. under the Law, of tes- 
tamentary disposition, (1) effected in tbe case 
of Ahithophcl (2 Sam. xvii. 23), (2) recom- 
mended in the case of Ilezckiah (2 K. xx. 1 ; 
Is, xxxviii, 1). 

WIMPLE, an old English word for hood 
or veil, used in the A. V. of Is, iii. 22. The 
same Hebrew word is translated “veil” in 
Ruth iii. 15, but it signifies rather a kind of 
shawl or mantle. 

WINDOW. [House.] 

WINDS. That the Hebrews recognised 
the existence of four prevailing winds as 
issuing, broadly speaking, from the four car- 
dinal points, north, south, cast, and west, 
may be inferred from their custom of using 
the expression “four winds” as equivalent 
to the “ four quarters ” of the hemisphere 
(Es. xxxvii. 9 ; Dan. viii. 8 ; Zech. ii. 6 ; 
Matt. xxiv. 31). The North wind, or, as it 
was usually called “the north,” was naturally 
the coldest of the four (Ecclus. xliii. 20), and 
its presence is hence invoked as favourable to 
vegetation in Cant. iv. 16. It is described 
in Prov. xxv, 23, as bringing rain ; in this 
case we must understand the north-west wind. 
The north-west wind prevails from the au- 
tumnal equinox to the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and the north wind from June to the 
equinox. The East wind crosses the sandy 
M'astes of Arabia Desert a before reaching 
Palestine, and was hence termed “ the wind 
of the Milderncss” (Job i. 19 ; Jer. xiii. 24). 
It blows with violence, and is hence supposed 
to be used generally for any violent wind 
(Job xxvii, 21, xxxviii. 24; Ps. xlviii. 7; 
Is, xxvii. 8 ; Ez. xxvii. 26). In Palestine 
the east wind prevails from Febniary to June. 
The South wind, which traverses the Arabian 
peninsula before reaching Palestine, must na 
cessarily be extrerrely hot (Job xxxvii. 17 ; 
Luke xii. 55). Tne West and south-west 
winds reach Palestine loaded with moisture 
gathered from the Mediterranean, and are 
hence expressively termed by the Arabs ** the 
fathers of the rain.” Westerly winds prevail 
in Palestine from November to February* 
In addition to the four regular winds, we 
hare notice in the Bible of the local squalls 
(Mark iv. 3 ? • Luke viii. 23), to which tbe 
Sea of Oennesaretta was liabk** In tbe luur* 
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of St TO]wg6 we meet with the 
Greek term lAp9 to describe the eottth-west 
winds the Letin Chrm ot'Caurm the north- 
west wi'id (Aets xxvii. 12) ; and Euroetydoun 
a wind of a very violent character coming 
ilrom E.N.E. (Acts xxvii. 14). 

WINE. The manufacture of wine is 
carried back in the Bible to the age of Noah 
(Gen. ix. 20, 21), to whom the discovery of 
the process is apparently, though not expli- 
citly, attributed. The natural history and 
culture of the vine is described under a sepa- 
rate head. [Vine.] The only other plant 
whose fruit is noticed as having been con- 
verted into wine was the pomegranate (Cant, 
viii. 2). In Palestine the vintage takes place 
in September, and is celebrated with great 
rejoicings. The ripe fruit was gathered in 
baskets (Jer. vi. 9), as represented in Egyp- 
tian paintings, and was carried to the wine- 
press. It was then placed in the upper one 
of the two vats or receptacles of which the 
wine-press was formed, and was subjected to 
the process of ‘‘treading,’* which has pre- 
vailed in all ages in Oriental and South- 
Kuropean countries (Nch. xiii. 15 ; Job xxiv. 
11; Is. xvi. 10; Jer. xxv. 30, xlviii. 33; 
Am. Ix. 13; llev. xix. 15). A certain 
amount of juice exuded from the ripe fruit 
from its own pressure before the treading 
commenced. This appears to have been 
kept separate iVom the rest of the juice, and 
to have formed the “ sweet wine ’* noticed in 
Acts ii. 13. (See below.) The “treading” 
was effected by one or more men according to 
the sue of the vat. They encouraged one an- 
other by shouts (Is. xvi. 9, 10 ; Jer. xxv. 
30, xlviii. 33). Their legs and garments 
were dyed red with the juice (Gen. xlix. 1 1 ; 



Is. Ixiii. 2, 8). *rhe expremd julett emiMd 
by an aperture into the lower vat, dr W taut 
once collected in vessels. A hand^prtss wm 
occasionally used In Egypt, but we have no 
notice of such an instrument in the Bible. 
As to the subsequent treatment of the‘ wine, 
we have but little information. Sonidtimea 
it was preserved in its unfermente^ state, 
and drunk as must, but more generally it 
was bottled off after fermentation, and, if it 
were designed to be kept for some time, a 
certain amount of lees was added to give ll 
body (Is. xxv. 6). The wine consequently 
required to bo “reftned** or strained pre- 
viously to being brought to table (Is. xxv. 

6) . To wine is attributed the “ darkly flush- 
ing eye*’ (Gen. xlix. 12; A. V. “red”), the 
unbridled tongue (I’rov. jrx. 1 ; Is. xxviii, 

7) , the excitement of the spirit (I’rov. xxxi. 
6; Is. V. 11; Zech. ix. 15, x. 7), the en- 
chained affections of iU votaries (IIos. iv, 
11), the perverted judgment (I’rov. xxxi. 5 ; 
Is. xxviii. 7), the indecent exposure (llab. ii. 
15, IG), and the sickness resulting from the 
heat {chemdh A. V. “ buttles ”) of wine (Tlos. 
vii. 6). It has been disputed whether the 
Hebrew wine was fermented ; b\it the im- 
prossion produced on the mind by a general 
revnew of the above notices is, that the Hebrew 
wonls indicating wine refer to fennented, 
intoxicating wine. The notices <»f fermenta- 
tion are nut very decisive. \ certain amount 
of fermentation is implied in the distension 
of the leather bottles when new wine was 
placed in them, and which was liable to burst 
old bottles. It is very likely that new wine 
was preserved in the slate of must by placing 
it in jars or bottles, and then burying it in 
the earth. The mingling that we read of lu 
conjunction with wine may have been designed 
either to increase, or to diminish the strength 
of the wine according us spices or water 
formed the ingredient that was arlded. 'J'he 
notices chiefly favour the fornicr view ; fur 
mingled liquor w'as prepared for high fes- 
tivals (I’rov. ix. 2, 5), and occasions of excess 
(Prov. xxiii. 30; Is. v. 22). At the same 
time strength was nut the sole object souglit : 
the wine “ mingled w ith myrrh ” given to 
Jesus, was designed to deriden pain (Mark 
XV, 23), and the spiced porncgi*anate wine 
prepared by the bride (Cunt. viii. 2) may 
well liave been of a mild character. In the 
New Testament the character of the “ sweet 
wine,” noticed in S\cts ii. 13, calls for sumo 
little remark. It could not be new wine in 
the prcqier sense of the term, inasmuch aii 
about eight months tnutd have elapsotl be- 
tween the vintage and the feast of Penteeoet. 
The expiunations of the anctont texioogra* 
piiera rather load tts to that Its Idieidtjui 
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qualities were due» not to its being recently 
made! but to Its being produced from the 
▼ery purest Juice of the grape. There can 
be little doubt that the wines of Palestine 
varied in quality, and were named after the 
localities in which they were made. The 
only wines of which we have special notice, 
belonged to Syria ; these were the wine of 
Uelbon (Ez. xxvii, 18), and the wine of Le- 
banon, famed for its aroma (Hos. xiv. 7). 
With regard to the uses of wine in private 
life there is little to remark. It was pro- 
duced on occasions of ordinary hospitality 
(Gen. xiv. 18), and at festivals, such as mar- 
riages (John li. 3). Under the Mosaic law 
wine formed the usual drink-offering that 
accompanied the daily sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 
40), the presentation of the first fruits (Lev. 
xxiii. 13), and other offerings (Num. xv. 5). 
Tithe was to be paid of wine as of other pro- 
cliiots. The priest was also to receive fiist- 
fruits of wine, as of other articles (Deut. 
xviii. 4 ; comp. Ex. xxii. 29). The use of 
wine at the paschal feast was not enjoined by 
tlio Law ; but had become an established 
custom, at all events in the post-Habylonian 
p(‘riod. The wine was luiied with warm 
Wilier on these occasions. licneo in the 
oiirly Christian Church it was usual to mix 
ilie sacramental wine with water. 

WINE-PllKSS. From the scanty notices 
contained in the Bible we gather that the 
wine-presses of the Jews consisted of two re- 
':e])tacles or vats placed at different elevations. 
In the upper one (d‘ wdiich the grapes were 
tr<Klden, while the lower one receivcdtheex- 
piesxMi juice. Tlie two vats arc mentioned 
together ofily in .loci iii. 13 ; — “ The press is 
full : the fats overflow'” — the upper vat being 
full of fruit, the lower one overflowing with 
the mur-t. [See p. 602.] The two vats w'crc 
u-sually hew'n out of the solid rock (Is. v. 2, 
margin; Matt. xxi. S3), ATicient wdn e-presses, 
so constnicted, arc still to be seen in Palestine. 

1 N N ( ) W I N G , [ A u a I c IT i.i u it i? . ] 

WISDOM OE JESUS, SON OE SIKACIL 

[ Ecci-ksiasi xcvs.1 

WISDOM, THE, OF SOLOMON, a hook 
of the Apocrypha, may be divided into two 
parts, the first (cc. i.-ix.) containing the 
tloctrinc of Wisdom in its moral and intel- 
lectual aspects ; the second, the doctrine of 
Wisdom as shown in history (cc. x.-xix.). 
The first part contsiins the prai of Wisdom 
as the source of immortalitf, in contrast with 
the teaching lyf sensualists ; and next the 
praise of Wisdom os the guide of practical 
and lutellectual life, the stay of princes, and 
'the interpreter of the universe. The second 
part, again, follow's the action of Wisdom 
4aminarlly» as iireserring God*s servants, from 
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Adam to Moses, and more partlAilarly in the 
punishment of the Egyptians and Canaonitee. 
From internal evidence it seems most reason- 
able to believe that the book was composed in 
Greek at Alexandria some time before the 
time of Philo (about 120-80 b.c.). 

WISE MEN. [Magi.] 

WITCH, WITCHCRAETS. [Divination.] 

WITNESS. Among special provisions 
with respect to evidence are the following : 
— 1. Two witnesses at least are required to 
establish any charge (Num. xxxv. 30 ; Dcut. 
xvii. 6 ; John viii. 17 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 1 ; comp. 
1 Tim. V. 19). 2. In the case of the sus- 

pected wife, evidence besides the husband’s 
was desired (Num. v. 13). 3. The witness 

who withheld the truth was censured (Lev. v. 
1). 4. False witness "was punished with the 

punishment due to the olfence which it sought 
to establish. 5. Slanderous reports and 
officious witness are discouraged (Ex. xx. 16, 
xxiii. 1 ; Lev. xix. 16, 18, &c.). 6. The 

witnesses were the first executioners (Dent, 
xiii. 9, xvi. 7 ; Acts vii. 58). 7. In case of 

an animal left in charge and torn by wild 
beasts, the keeper was to bring the carcase 
in proof of the fact and disproof of his own 
criminality (Ex. xxii. 13). 8. According to 

Josephus, women and slaves were not ad- 
mitted to hear testimony. In the N. T. the 
original notion of a witness is exhibited in 
the special form of one who attests his belief 
in the Gospel by personal suffering. Hence 
it is that the use of the ecclesiastical term 
“ Martyr,” the Greek word for “ witness,” 
has arisen, 

WIZARD. [Divination.] 

WOLF. There can be little doubt that the 
wolf of Palestine is the common Canis lupus^ 
and that this is the animal so frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. Wolves were doubt- 
less far more common in Biblical times than 
they are now, though they are occasionally 
seen by modern travellers. The following are 
the Scriptural allusions to the wolf : — Its 
ferocity is mentioned in Gen, xlix. 27 ; Ez. 
xxii. 27 ; Hab. i. 8 ; Matt. vii. 15 ; its noc- 
turnal habits, in Jcr. v. 6 ; Zbph. iii. 3 ; ilab. 
i. 8 ; its attacking sheep and lambs, John x. 
12 ; Matt. x. 16 ; Luke x. 3. Isaiah (xi. 6, 
Ixv. 25) foretells the peaceful reign of the 
Messiah under the metaphor of a wolf dwell- 
ing with a lamb ; cruel pcrsfvsutors are com- 
pared with wolves (Matt. x. 16 ; Acts xx. 29). 

WOMEN. The position of women in the 
Hebrew commonwealth contrasts favourably 
.with that which- in the present day is assigned 
to them generally in Eastern countries. The 
most salient point of contrast in the usages ol 
ancient as compared with modern Oriental 
society was the large amount of liberty en- 

2U 
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Joyed by wobien. Instead of being iramnred 
in a harem, or appearing in pnblio with the 
fbce oorered, the wires and maidens of anciem 
times mingled freely and openly with th< 
other sea in the duties and amenities of ordi 
nary life. Rebekah travelled on a camel 
with her face unveiled, until she came into 
the presence of her affianced (Gen. xxiv. 64, 
65). Jacob saluted Rachel with a kiss in the 
presence of the shepherds (Gen. xxix. 11). 
Women played no inconsiderable part in public 
celebrations ^Ex. xv. 20, 21 ; Judg. xi. 34). 
The odes of Deborah (Judg. v.) and of Han- 
nah (1 Sam. ii. 1, &o.) exhibit a degree of in- 
tellectual cultivation which is in itself a proof 
of the position of the sex in that period. 
Women also occasionally held public offices^ 
particularly that of prophetess or inspired 
teacher (Ex. xv. 20 ; 2 K. xxii. 14 ; Neh. vi. 
14^ Luke ii. 86 ; Judg. iv. 4). The man- 
agement of household affairs devolved mainly 
on the women. The value of a virtuous and 
active housewife forms a frequent topic in the 
Book of Proverbs (xi. 16, xii. 4, xiv. l, xxxi. 
10, dec.). Her influence was of course pro- 
portionably great. The effect of polygamy 
was to transfer female influence from the 
wives to the mother. Polygamy also neces- 
sitated a separate establishment for the wives 
collectively, or for each individually. 

WOOL was an article of the highest value 
among the Jews, as the staple material for 
the manufacture of clothing (Lev. xiii. 47 ; 
Deut. xxii. 11; Job xxxi. 20; Prov. xxxi. 
13; E*. xxxiv. 3 ; Hos. li. 3). The impor- 
tance of wool is incidentally shown by the 
notice that Mesha’s tribute was paid in a cer- 
tain number of rams “ with the wool ” (2 K. 
lii. 4). The wool of Damascus was highly 
prized In the mart of Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 18). 
The Israelites were forbidden to wear a gar- 
ment mingled of woollen and linen (Lev, 
xix. 19; Deut. xxii, 11). 

WORM, the representative in the A. V. of 
several Hebrew words. which occurs 

in la. li. 8, probably denotes some particular 
species of moth, whose larva is injurious to 
wool. Rimmah* (Ex, xvi. 20) points evi- 
dently to various kinds of maggots, and the 
larvae of insects which feed on putrefying 
animal matter, rather than to earthworms. 

is applied in Deut. xxviii. 39 to 
some kinds of larvae destructive to the vines. 
\ariou8 kinds of insects attack the vine, 
amongst which one of the most destructive 
is the Tbrfrfe vitUana, the little caterpillar 
of which eats off the inner parts of the blos- 
soms, the clusters of which it binds together 
by spinning a web around them. In Job 
xix« 36, xxi. 86, xxiv. 20, there is an allu- 
aion to worms (insect larvae) feeding on the 


dead bodies of tho buried. There is the same 
allusion in Is. Ixvi. 24, which words arc 
applied by our Lord (Mark ix. 44, 46, 48) 
metaphorically to the torments of the guilty 
in the world of departed spirits. The death 
of Herod Agrippa I. was caused by worms 
(Acts xii. 23) ; according to Josephus {AnU 
xix. 8), his death took place flve days after 
his departure from the theatre. Whether 
the worms were the cause or the result of 
the disease is an Immaterial question. 

WORMWOOD occurs frequently in the 
Bible, and generally in a metaphorical sense, 
as in Deut. xxix. 18, where of the idolatrous 
Israelites it is said, ** Lest there be among 
you a root that beareth wormwood” (see 
also Prov. v. 4). In Jer. ix. 15, xxili. 13; 
Lam. iii. 15, 19, wormwood is symbolical of 
bitter calamity and sorrow ; unrighteous 
judges are said to ** turn judgment to worm- 
wood ” (Am. V. 7). The orientals typified 
sorrows, cruelties, and calamities of any kind 
by plants of a poisonous or bitter nature. 
The name of the star which, at the sound of 
the third angcTs trumpet fell upon the ri%'crs, 
was called Wormwood (Rev. viii. 11). Four 
kinds of wormwood are found in Palestine — 
Artemisia nilotica^ A, Judaica^ A, frnticosa^ 
and A. drier ea. 

WORSHIPPER, a translation of the Greek 
word neoedroSf used once only. Acts xix. 35 ; 
in the margin “Temple-keeper.” The tieo- 
coros was originally an attendant in a temple, 
probably intrusted with its charge. The divine 
honours paid in later Greek times to eminent 
persons even in their lifetime, were imitated 
and exaggerated by the Romans under tite 
mpirc, especially in Asia. The tertn nmroroi 
became thus applied to cities or comnumitics 
which undertook the worship of particuKiT 
emperors even during their lives. The first oc- 
currence' of the term in connexion with Ephe- 
sus is on coins of the ago of Xero (a.o. 34-(i8). 

WRESTLING. [Games.] 

WRITING. There is no account in the 
Bible of the origin of writing. Tliroughout 
the Book of Genesis there is not a single al- 
lusion, direct or indirect, either tD its practice 
:)r existence. That the Egyptians in the 
time of Joseph were acquainted with writing 
of a certain kind there is evidence to prove, 
but there is nothing to show that up to this 
period the knowledge extended to the He- 
brew family. At the some thne there is no 
evidence against^ it. Writing is first dis- 
.inctly mentioned in Ex. xvii. 14, and the 
connexion clearly implies that it was not 
,hcn employed for the first time, but was so 
familiar as to be used for historic records. 
Moses is commanded to preserve the memory 
»f Amalck*s onslaught in the desert by eom* 
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mlttliig it to writing:. The tables of the 
testimony are said to be ** written by the 
Anger of God” (Ex. xxxL IS) on both sides* 
and “the writing was the writing of 0 «m 1* 
graven upon the tables” (Ex. xx-xii. 16). 
The engraving of the gems of the high-priest’s 
breastplate with the names of the children 
of Israel (Ex. xxvili. 11), and the inscription 
upon the mitre (Ex. xxxix. 30) have to do 
more M'ith the art of the engraver than of I 
the writer, but both Imply the existence of 
alphabetic characters. The curses against 
the adulteress were written by the priest 
“in the book;” and blotted out with water 
(Num. V. 23). Hitheno, however, nothing 
has been said of the application of writing 
to the purposes of ordinary life, or of the 
knowledge of the art among the common 
people. Up to this point such knowledge is 
only attributed to Moses and the priests. 
From Deut. xxiv. 1, 3, however, it would 
appear that it was extended to others. It is 
not absolutely necessary to infer from this 
that the art of writing was an accomplish- 
ment possessed by every Hebrew citixen, 
though there is no mention of a third party; 
and it is more than probable that these. 
“ bills of divorcement,” though apparently 
so informal, were the work of professional 
scribes. It w.as enjoined as one of the duties 
of the king (Deut. xvii, 13), that he should 
Iran scribe the book of the law for his own 
private study. If we examine the instances 
in which writing is mentioned in connexion 
with individuals, wc shall And that in all 
cases the writers were men of superior posi- 
tion. In Is. xxix. 11, 12, there is clearly 
a distinction drawn between the man who 
was able to read, and the man who was not, 
and it seems a natural inference that the 
accomplishments of reading and^ writing 
wore not widely spread among the people, 
when we find that they are universally attrib- 
uted to those of high rank or education, 
kings, priests, prophets, and professional 
scribes. In the name Kirjaih-Sephcr (Book- 
town, Josh. XV. 15) there is an indication of 
a knowledge of wanting among the Phoeni- 
cians. — The Hebrews, then, a branch of the 
great Semitic family, being in possession of 
the art of writing, according to their own 
historical records, at a very early period, the 
further questions arise, what character they 
made use of, and whence ^hey obtained lit 
Rt*cent investigations have shown that the 
square Hebrew character is of comparatively 
miuiern date, and has been formed from a 
more ancient type by a gradual process of 
development. VVhat then was this ancient 
type? Most probably the Phoenician. To 
the Phoenicians, the daring seamen, and 


adventurous colonisers of the ancient world, 
tradition assigned the honour of the Inven- 
tion of letters. The old Bemitio alphabets 
may be divided into two principal classes: 
1. The Phoenician, as it exists in the in- 
scriptions in Cyprus, Malta, Carpentras, and 
the coins of Phoenicia and her colonies. 
From it are derived the Samaritan character, 
and the Greek. 2. The Hebrew-Chaldee 
character ; to which belong the Hebrew 
square character ; the Palmyrene, which has 
some U aces of a cursive hand : the Kstran- 
gelo, or ancient Syriac : and the ancient 
Arabic or CuAc. It was probably about the 
Arst or second century after Christ that the 
square character assumed its present form; 
though in a question involved in so much 
uncertainly it is impossible to pronounce with 
great positiveness. The Alphabet, — The 
oldest evidence on the subject of the Hebrew 
alphabet is derived from the alphabetical 
Psalms and poems ; Pss. xxv., xxxiv., 
xxxvii., cxi,, oxii., cxix., cxlv. ; Prov. xxxi. 
10-31 ; Lam. i.-iv. From these we ascertain 
that the number of the letters was twenty- 
two, as at present. The Arabic alphabet 
originally consisted of the same number. 
It has been argued by many that the 
alphabet of the Phoenicians at Arst consisted 
only of sixteen letters. The legend, as told 
by liiny (vii. 66), is as follows. Cadmus 
brought with him into Greece sixteen letters ; 
at the time of the Trojan war Palamedes 
added four others, 0. E, '!>, X, and Simonides 
of Melos four more, Z, H, 'F, O, — IfVt/mg- 
materiahf — The oldest documents which 
contain the writing of a Semitic race are pro- 
bably the bricks of Nineveh and Babylon on 
which are impressed the cuneiform Assyrian 
inscriptions. There is, however, no evidence 
that they were ever employed by the He- 
brews. Wood was used upon some occasions 
(Num, xvii. 3), and writing tablets of box- 
wood are mentioned in 2 Esd. xiv. 24. The 
** lead,” to whieh allusion is made in Job xix. 
24, is supposed to have been poured when 
melted into the cavities of tj]ie stone made by 
the letters of an inscription, in order to render 
it durable. It is most probable that the 
ancient as well as the most common material 
which the Hebrews used for writing was 
dressed skin in some form or other. We 
know that the dressing of skflis was practised 
by the Hebrews (Ex. xx\, 5 Lev, xiil. 48), 
and they may have acquired the knowledge 
of the art from ,thc Egyptians, among whom 
it bad attained great perfection, the leather* 
cutters constituting one of the principal sub- 
divisions of the third caste. Perhaps the 
Hebrews may have borrowed, among their 
other acquirements, the use of papjrms frixn 
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iHiB KgJptiAiu* but €f this we hare no posi* 
tiTO OTidenoe. In the Bible the only allu- 
■lone to the nae of papyrus are in 2 John 12f 
where oAortes, (A.V. ‘‘paper”) occurs, which 
refers especially to papyrus paper, and 3 Macc. 
Iv. 20, where ekarteria is found in the same 
sense. Herodotus, after telling us that the 
lonians learnt the art of writing from the 
I’hoenicians, adds that they called their books 
skins, because they made use of shcep-skins 
and goat-skins when short of paper. Parch- 
ment was used for the MSS. of the Penta- 
teuch in the time of Josephus, and the 
membranae of 2 Tim. iv. 1 3, were skins of 
parchment. It was one of the provisions in 
the Talmud that the Law should be written 
on the skins of clean animals, tame or wild, 
or even of clean birds. The skins when 
written upon were formed into rolls {mPgil- 
loth ; Ps. xl. 8 ; comp. Is, xxxiv. 4 ; Jer. 
XXX vi. 14; Ez. ii. 9; Zech. v. 1). They 
were rolled upon one or two sticks and fast- 
ened with a thread, the ends of which w’ere 
sealed (Is. xxix. 11 ; Dan. xii, 4 ; Rev. v. 1, 
&c.). The rolls were generally written on 
one side only, except in Ez. ii. 9 ; Ucv. v. 1. 
They were divided into columns (A. V. 
“ leaves,” Jer. xxxvi. 23) ; the upper mar- 
gin was to be not less than three fingers 
broad, the lower not less than four ; and a 
space of two fingers* breadth was to be left 
between every two columns. Hut besides 
skins, wliich were used for the more per- 
manent kinds of writing, tablets of wood 
covered with wax (Luke i. 63) served for 
the ordinary purposes of life. .Several of 
these were fastened together and formed 
volumes. They were written upon with a 
pointed style (Job xix. 24), soinctinics of 
iron (Ps. xlv. 2 ; Jer. viii, 8, xvii, l). For ' 
harder materials a graver (PJx. xxxii. 4 ; Is. ] 
viii. J) was employed. For parchment or 
skins a reed was used (3 John 13; 3 Macc, 
iv. 20). The ink (Jer. xxxvi. I S), literally 
“black,” like the Greek (2 Cor. iii. 3 ; 

2 John 12; 3 John 13), was to be of lamp, 
black dissolved in gall-juice. It was carried 
in an inkstand, which was suspended at the 
girdle (Ez. ix. 2, 3), as is done at the present 
day in the East. To professional scribes 
there are allusions in Ps, xlv. 1 ; Ezr. vii. 

6 ; 2 Esdr. xiv. 24. 


AN'TIIICUS. [Month.] 
XER'XKS. [Ahasukkus.] 


Y arn. The notice of yarn is contained in 
aa extremely obscure passage in 1 K. x. 
(8 Ghr. i. 18). The Hebrew Koceived 


Text is questionuHe. Gesenias givae the 
sense of “ number ” as applying equally to 
the merchants and the horses : — “ A hand of 
the king’s merchants bought a dravo (of 
horses) at a price.” 

YEAR, the highest ordinary division of 
time. Two years were known to, and appa- 
rently used by, the Hebrews. 1, A year of 
360 days appears to have been in use in 
Noah’s time, or at least in the time of the 
writer of the narrative of the Flood, for ia 
that narrative the interval from the 17th day 
of the 2nd month to the 17th day of the 7th 
of the same year appears to be stated to be a 
period of 150 days (Gen. vii. 11, 24, viii. 3, 
4. comp. 13), and, as the 1st, 2nd, 7th, and 
10th months of one year ..re mentioned (viii. 
13, 14, vii. 1 1, viii. 4, 5), the 1st clay of the loth 
month of this year being separated from the 
1st day <^f the first montli of thc» next year 
by an interval of at least 54 days (viii. 5, (>, 
10, 12, 13), we can only infer a year of 12 
months. A year of 360 days is the rudest 
known. It is formed of 12 spurious lunar 
months, and was probably the parent of the 
lunar year of 354 days, and the Vague year 
of 365. The Hebrew year, from the time of 
the Exodu.S; was evidently lunar, though in 
some manner rendered virtually solar, and 
we may therefore* infer that iho lunar }ear is 

old as the chete of the Exodiis. 2. 'J'he 
year used by the Heh’cws from tlic lime* of 
the Exodus may be* said to have horn the n 
instituted, since a current nionlli, Abih, <>ii 
the 14th day of which tlie first Pus^sOvct n n 
kepi, wa.s then mark* the ^iI•^t nnu'.th of t).*- 
year. The essential ciiaractcrislics of tins 
year can be clearly dctermimMl, tlnjugh s\f‘ 
cannot fix tliosc of any single* year. Jt 
(‘.‘^scntially solar, fr>r the- oflVring of produc- 
tiems of the eurtlj, lirst-fruils, haj vest-pi otliaa , 
and ingatliercd fruits, wa.s fixc'd to oertain 
days of tlio year, twe> of wleieh were in lie* 
periods of great feasts, the third itself a k a-i 
reckoned from one of the formnr days. Ik.! 
it is certain that the inonlh'» were* lunar. « j' ti 
commencing with a new moon. 'I'licrc imo t 
therciore have been .«oiric methnd of tnljto t- 
meat. The first point to he decided is h-sw 
the commencement of each year was fixed. 
I’robably the llehicwH deitennined their ne^^ 
year’s day by the observation of heliacnl or 
other star-risingR or settings known to maik 
tlm right time e>f /he sedar jear. It follows s 
frt»m the determination of the proper rn w 
moon of tiie fii month, wLether by o]).s<?rva* 
tion of a stellar phe-iiomenon, or of tbe for* 
wardness of the croj s, thxt the method ed 
intercalation can oulj liavc been that in use 
after the Captivity, the addition of a thif' 
tcenth month whenever the twelfth endt^i 
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too Umg before the equinox for the offering 
of the first-fruits to be made at the time 
fixed. The later Jews had two commence- 
ments of the year* whence it is commonly 
but Inaccurately said that they had two years, 
the sacred year and the civil. We prefer to 
speak of the sacred and civil reckonings. The 
sacred reckoning was that instituted at the 
Exodus, according to which the first month 
was Abib ; by the civil reckoning the first 
month was the seventh. The interval be- 
tween the two commencements was thus 
exactly half a year. It has been supposed 
that the institution at the time of the Exodus 
was a change of commencement, not the 
introduction of a new year, and that thence- 
forward the year had two beginnings, respec- 
tively at about the vernal and tlie autumnal 
equinoxes. — The year was divided into — 1. 
Satxonf<. Tw’O seasons are mentioned in the 
llihle, ** summer ’* and “ winter.” The for- 
mer properly moans the time of cutting 
fruits, the latter, that of gathering fruits ; 
they are therefore originally rather euimner 
and nutumn than summer and winter, lint 
that they signify ordinarily the two grand 
divisions of the year, the warm and cold 
seasons, ia evident from their use for the 
whole year in the (*xprcssioii suintner i 
winter” H’s. Ixxiv. 17; Zeeh. xiv. H). 2. 

[Months.] 3. [Wkfks.] 

Y K \ 11, S A II IJ A T1 C A L . [ Sa t! hat ica l 

Ykau.] 

YK \U OF.ir'BlT 1:K. fJrniT.VK, Ykah o 

YOKK. I. A well known implement of 
hnsbundry, is fuHiuenlly u^ed metaphorically 
I'nr siihjfcllofi {t‘. </. I K. xii. 4, 9-11 ; la. ix 
4 ; Jer. v. 'i) : hence an “ iron yoke” repre- 
.•a-rit" an unusually flailing bondage (Deut. 
wvni. IS; Jer. xxviii. 13). 2. A pair of 

nxt’ii, >so icimetl uH being > ok ed •together 
^ 1 Sam. xi. 7; IK. xi\. 19, 21). The 
Hebrew leni> is also applied to asses (Judg. 

10) and mules (2 K. v. 17), and oven to 
a I'.niple of riders (Is, xsi. 7), 3. The term 

S-? also applied to a cei laiii uimmnt of land 
I ''tun. xiv, 14), equivalent to tlnit which a 
{‘t»uple t>f i'-\eu could plough in a day (Is. v. 

V. “:ure‘ ), conespoiiding to the 
\ alJti Jugum. 


Z AAN AIM, TTIK PEATN OF; or, more 
ae.airately, “ the oakeSy /aanaim.” A 
tree- -prohahly a sacreil trcf — mentioned as 
nctrkiiig the sjiot near which IJcber the 
Keniiu was encamped when Siscratook refuge 
in his tent (Judg. iv, H), Its situation ia 
defined as “ near Kwlesli,” ». e. Kcdeah- 
Naphtali, tiie name of which fstill lingers on 
Che high ground, nni'th of Sa/vd^ and weat of 


the Lake of el Hnleh, The Kerif or corree- 
tion, of Judg. iv. 11, aubatltutes Zaanannlm 
for Zaanaim, and the same fonn ia found in 
Josh. xix. 33. 

ZAAN'AN, [Zenan.] 

ZA'AVAX, or ZA*VAN, a Horite chief, son 
of Excr the son of Seir (Gen, xxxvi. 27 ; 

1 Chr. i. 42). 

ZABADE'ANS, an Arab tribe who were 
attacked and spoiled by Jonathan, on his 
ray back to Damascus from his fruitless 
pursuit of the army of Demetrius (1 Macc. 
xii. 31). Their name probably survives in 
the village Zvhdang^ standing at the upper 
end of a plain of the same name, which is the 
very centre of Antilibanus. 

ZA'BUD, son of Nathan (1 K. iv. 5), is 
described as a priest (A. V. “ principal offi- 
cer ”), and as holding at the court of Solomon 
the confidential post of “ king’s friend,” 
which had been occupied by Ilushai the Ar- 
chitc during the reign of David (2 Sam. xv. 
37,xvi. 16 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 33). 

ZAB'UEON, the Greek form of the name 
Zkiuii.un (Matt. iv. 13, 15; Kcv. vii. 8). 

ZACCHAE'US, a tax-collector near Jericho, 
who being short in stature climbed up into a 
sycan.ore-trce, in order to obtain a sight of 
Jesus as He passed through that place (Luke 
xix. 1-10). Zacchaeus was a Jew, as may 
be inferred from his name and from tlie fact 
that the Saviour speaks of him expressly as 
” a son of Abraham.” The term which 
designates his office — ” the chief among the 
publicans ” — is unusual, but describes him 
no doubt as the superintendent of customs or 
tribute in the district of Jericho, where he 
lived. The office must have been a lucrative 
one in such a region, and it is not strange 
that Zacchaeus is mentioned by the Evange- 
lists as a rich man. 

ZACHAUrAH. 1. Or properly Zkciiariah, 
was son of Jeroboam 11., 14th king of Israel, 
and the last of the house of Jehu. There is a 
difficulty about the date of his reign. Most 
chronologcrs assume an interregnum of 1 1 
years between Jeroboam’s death and Zacha- 
riah’s accession, during which the kingdr)m 
was suffering from the anarchy of a disputed 
succession, but this seems unlikely after the 
reign of a resolute ruler like Jeroboam, and 
docs not solve the difference between 2 K. 

xiv. 17 and xv. 1. Wc are rcdaced to sup- 
pose that our pi esent MSS. have here incor- 
rect numlwrs, to substitute 15 for 27 in 2 K. 

xv. 1, and to believe that Jeroboam II. 
reigned 52 or 53 years. But whether we 
assume an interregnum, or an error in the 
MSS., wc must place Zachariah’s aooeesioii 
B.o. 77 1-2. Ilia reign lasted only a* x uiontha. 
He waa killed in a cunapiracy, uf whkfii 
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fthaUnm was* the head, and by which the 
prophecy in 2 K. x. 30 was accomplished. — 
8, The father of Abi, or Ab^ah, Uesekiah’s 
mother (2 K. XYiil. 2). 

ZACHAlll'AS. 1. Father of John the 
Baptist (Luke i. 5, Ac.)* [John tuk Baptist.] 

• — 8. Son of Barachias, who, our Lord says, 
was slain by the Jews between the altar and 
the temple (Matt, xxili. 35; Luke xi. 51). 
There has been much dispute who this Zacha- 
ries was. . Many of the Greek Fathers have 
maintained that the father of John the Baptist 
is the person to whom our Lord alludes; bui 
there can be little or no doubt that the allu- 
sion is to Zeehariah, the son of Jehoiada 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 20, 21). The name of the 
father of Zacharias is not mentioned by St 
Luke ; and we may suppose that the name 
, of Barachias crept into the text of St. Mat- 
thew from a marg^inal gloss, a confusion 
having been made between Zeehariah, the 
son of Jehoiada, and Zacharias, the son o: 
Barachias (Bcrechiah) the prophet. 

ZA'DOK {Just), son of Ahitub, and one of 
the two chief priests in the time of David, 
Abiathar being the other. Zadok was of the 
house of Kleazar, the son of Aaron (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 3), and eleventh in descent from 
Aaron (1 Chr. xii. 28). He joined David at 
Hebron after Saul s Icuth (I Chr. xii. 28), 
and henceforth his fidelity to David was 
inviolable. When Absalom revolted, and 
David fled from Jerusalem, Zadok and all 
the l^evites bearing the Ark accompanied 
him, and it was only at the king’s ex- 
press command that they returned to Jeru- 
salem, and became the medium of commu- 
nication between the king and llushai the 
Ai chile (2 Sam. xv., xvii.). When Absalom 
was dead, Zadok and Abiathar were the per- 
sons who persuaded the elders of J udah to 
invite David to return (2 Sam. xix. 11). 
When Adonijah, in David’s old age, set up 
fonking, and had persuaded Joab, and Abia- 
than, tiie priest, to join his party, Zadok was 
unmoved, and was employed, by David to 
anoint Solomon 19 be king in his room (I K. 
i.). And for this fidelity he was rewarded 
by Solomon, who “ thrust out Abiathar from 
being priest uuto the Lord,'* and ** put in 
Zadok the priest” in his room (1 K. ii. 27, 
35). From this time, however, wo hear 
little of him, Iv. is said in general terms in 
the enumeration of Solomon's officers of state 
that Zadok was tne priest (1 K. iv. 4 ; 1 Chr. 
xzix. 22), but no single act of bis is men- 
tioned. Zadok and Abiathar were of nearly 
equal dignity (2 Sam. xv. 35, 36, xix. 11). | 
The dutiee of the office were divided. Zadok 
ministered before the Tabernacle at Glbeon 
11 dur. xtL 89^ Abiathar had the care of the 


Ark at Jerusalem. Not, however, exclusively, 
as appears from 1 Chr. xv. 11 ; 2 Sam. xv. 
24, 25, 29. 

ZA'IR, a place named, in 2 K. viil. 21 
only, in the account of Joram's expedition 
against the Edomites. The parallel account 
in Chronicles (2 Chr. xxi. 9) agrees with this, 
except that the words “ to Zair,” are omitted. 

ZAL'MOX, MOUNT, a wooded eminence 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Shechein 
(Judg. ix. 48). The name of Dalmunutha 
has been supposed to bo a corruption of that 
of Zaltnon. 

ZAL'.MONAll, a desert « station of the 
Israelites (Num. xxxiii. 41), lies on the east 
side of Kdoin. 

ZAL'MUNNA. [Zkuau.] 

ZAM’ZUMMIMS, the Ammonite name for 
the people, w'ho by others were called Kk- 
piiAiM (Deut. ii. 20) only. They arc described 
as having originally been a powerful and 
numerous nation of giants. From a slight 
similarity between the two names, and from 
the mention of the Einirn in connexion with 
each, it is conjectured that the Zamzumniim 
are identical with the Zu/.im. 

Z.VNO^\^. 1. A town of Judah in the Shc- 
felah or plain (Josh. xv. 31 ; l^ch. 'iii, 13, 
xi. 30), possibly identical with Zawa’o,- — 2. A 
town of Judah in the highland district (Josh. 
XV. 50), not improbably identical wiin 
Sanute, about 10 miles S. of Hebron. 

ZArir.VATIl-PAANiyAII, a name give., 
by Pharaoh to Joseph (Cicn. xii. 45). As tlu* 
name jnust have been Kgyj)tian, it has l>oon 
explained from the Coptic as meaning “ the 
preserver of the age.” 

ZA'PHON, a i)lace mentioned in tlie enume- 
ration of the allotment of the tribe of (lad 
(Jo.sh. xiii. 27). 

ZA'KK|), TIIE VALLEY OF. [Zkuku.] 
ZAIPEPIIATH, the residence of the pro- 
phet Elijah during the latter part of the 
drought (1 Iv. xvii. 9, 10). Beyond stating 
that it was near to, or dependent on, Zido>i, 
the Bible give.s no clue to its position. It is 
mentioned by Obadiah (ver. 20), but merely 
as a Canuanite (that is, Phoenician) city. J t 
Is represented by the modern village of 
Sura-‘/e?id. ,In the N. T. ZarephatU appeals 
under the Greek form of SAJtKPTA (Luke iv. 
26). 

ZA 11 'ETAN. ZARTitAN (Josh. iii. 16). 
ZA'llETII-SHA'/IAli, a place mentioned 
only in Josh. xiii. 19, in the catalogue of the 
towns allotted to Reuben. 

ZAR'HITES, THE, a branch of the tHbe 0/ 
udah: descended firom Zerah the eon oi 
udah (Nufu. xxvi. 13, 20; Joeh. vii* 17; 
Chr. xxvii. U, IS). 

ZARX^'ANAH (I K. iv. 12). (ZAXTiiAJi.i 
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ZAR'TIIAN. 1. A place in the circle of 
Jordan, mentioned in connexion with Succoth 
(IK. vii. 46). 2. It is also named, in the 

account of the passaf^e of the Jordan by the 
Israelites (Josh. iii. 16), where the A. V. has 
Zaretan. 3. A place with the similar name 
of Zartanah (1 K. iv. 12). 4. Further, in 

Chronicles (2 Chr. iv. 17), Zeredathah is 
substituted for Zarthan ; and this again is not 
impossibly identical with the Zererath of the 
story of Gideon (Judg. vii. 22). All these 
spots agree in proximity to the Jordan, but 
l)eyond this we are absolutely at fault as to 
their position. 

ZA'VAN. [Zaavan.] 

ZE'BAII and ZAL'MUNNA, the two 

kings** of Midian who commanded the 
great invasion of Palestine, and who finally 
fell by the hand of Gideon himself (Judg. viii. 
5-21 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 

ZK'HAIM, mentioned in the catalogue of 
the families of “ SolomoiPs slaves,** who re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerubbabcl 
(Ezra ii. 57 ; Neh. vii. 59). 

ZKB'KDEE, a fisherman of Galilee, the 
father of the Apostles James the Great and 
John (Matt. iv. 21), and the husband of 
Salome (Matt, xxvii. 56 ; Murk xv. 40). He 
probably lived either at Hethsaida or in its 
immediate neighbourhood. It has been in- 
ferred from the mention of his “ hired ser- 
vants *’ (Mark i. 20), and from the acquaint- 
ance between the Apostle John and Annas the 
high-priest (John xviii. 15) that the family of 
Zebedee were in easy circumstances (comp, 
xix. 27), although not above manual labour 
(Matt. iv. 21). He appears only once in the 
Gospel narrative, namely in Matt. iv. 21, 22 ; 
.Mark i. 19, 2(», where he is seen in his boat 
with his two .sons mending their nets. 

ZE'HOIM. 1. One of the live cities of the 
“ plain ** or circle of Jordan. It is men- 
tioned in Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 8 ; Deut. xxix. 
23 ; and Hos. xi. 8, in each of which passages 
it is either coupled with Admuh, or placed 
rie,xt it in the lists. Perhaps represented by 
Talda Hvhdwiy a name attached to extensive 
rums on the high ground between the Dead 
Sea and Kerak» In Gen. xiv. 2, 8, the name 
is given more correctly in the A. V. Zkboiim. 
— 2, Thk V.U.I.KV of Zkboim, a ravine or 
gorge, apparently cast of Michmash, men- 
tioned only in 1 Sam. xiii. 18. The road 
running from Michmash lo|he east is specified 
as ** the road of the border that looketb to the 
ravine of Zeboim towards the wilderness.’’ 
*l'he wilderness is no doubt the district of un- 
cultivated mountain tops and sides which 
lies between the central district of Benjamin 
and tie Jortlan Valley. In that very district j 
tblfiro is a wild gorge, beaiing the name of j 


Shuk ed^Dttbba*^ ** ravine of the hyena,” the 
exact equivalent of Oe hat-'tsebo*im» 

ZKB'UDAH, wife of JosiaU and mother of 
king Jehoiakiin (2 K. xxiii. 36). 

ZE'BUL, chief man (A. V. ” ruler ”) of the 
city of Shechem at the time of the contest 
between Abimclech and the native Canaauite'« 
(Judg. ix. 28, 30, 36, 38, 41). 

ZEB^ULONITE, a member of the tribe of 
Zebulun (Judg. xii. 11, 12). 

ZEB'ULUN (a habitation)^ the tenth of the 
sons of Jacob, according to the order in 
which their births are enumerated ; the sixth 
and last of Leah (Gen. xxx. 20,'xxxv. 23, 
xlvi. 14 ; 1 Chr. ii. 1). His birth is re- 
corded in Gen. xxx. 19, 20. Of the individual 
Zebulun nothing is recorded. The list of 
Gen. xlvi. ascribes to him three sons, founders 
of, the chief families of the tribe (comp. Num. 
xxvi. 26) at the time of the migration to 
Egypt. The head of the tribe at Sinai was 
Eliab son of Helon (Num. vii. 24) ; at Shiloh, 
Elizaphan son of Parnuoh (Ib. xxxiv. 25). 
Its representative amongst the spies was 
Gaddiel son of Sodi (xiii. 10). The tribe is 
not recorded to have taken part, for evil or 
good, in any of the events of the wandering 
or tl)e conquest. Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, 
bad acquired the south and the centre of the 
country. To Zebulun fell one of the fairest 
of the remaining portions. It is perhaps im- 
possible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
exactly to define its limits ; but the statement 
of Josephus is probably in the main correct, 
that it reached on the one side to the lake of 
Gennesareth, and on the other to Carmel and 
the Mediterranean. On the south It was 
bounded by Issachar, who lay in the great 
plain or valley of the Kishon ; on the north 
it had Naphtali and Asher. The fact recog- 
nised by Josephus that Zebulun extended to 
the Mediterranean, though not mentioned or 
implied, as far as we can discern, in the lists 
of Joshua and Judges, is alluded to in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix* 13). Situated 
so far from the centre of government, Zebulun 
remains throughout the history, with one ex- 
ception, in the obscurity which envelopes tne 
whole of the northern tribes. That ex 
ception, however, is a remarkable one. The 
conduct of the tribe during the struggle with 
Siscra, when they fought with desperate 
valour side by side with tlfeir brethren of 
Naphtali, was such as to draw down the 
especial praise of Deborah, who singles them 
out from all the 'Other tribes (Judg. y. 18). 
A similar reptitation is alluded to in the men- 
tion of the tribe among those who attended 
the inauguration of David’s reign at liebnm 
(1 Chr. xiL 83). The same passage, how- 
ever, shows tliat they did sot ncglept the 
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■rts of peace' (Ter. 40]» We are nowhere 
directly told that the people of Zebnlun were 
carried off to Assjrria. 

ZECHARl^AH. 1. The elerenth in order 
of the twelve minor prophets. He is called 
in his prophecy the son of Berechiah, and the 
grandson of Iddo, whereas in the Book of 
Ezra (v. l« vi. 14) he is said to have been 
the son of Iddo. It is natural to suppose, as 
the prophet himself mentions his father*8 
name, whereas the Book of Ezra mentions 
only Iddo, that Berechiah had died early, and 
that there was now no intervening- link be- 
tween the grandfather and the grandson. 
Zechariah, like Jeremiah and P^zcklel before 
him, was priest as well as prophet. He seems 
to have entered upon his office while yet 
young (Zech. ii. 4), and must have been born 
in Babylon, whence he returned with the first 
caravan of exiles under Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua. It was in the eighth month, in the 
second year of Darius, that he first publicly 
discharged his office. In this he acted in 
conceit with Haggat. Both prophets had the 
same great object before them ; both directed 
all their energies to the building of the Second 
Temple. To their influence we find the re- 
building of the Temple in a great measure 
ascribed. “ And the elders of the Jews 
builded,” it is said, “ and they pia)spere(l 
through the projdiesying of Ilaggai the pro- 
phet, and Zecliariah tlie son of Iddo (lOzr, vi. 
14). If the later Jewish accounts may be 
trusted, Zechariab, as well as Haggai, was a 
member of the Great Synagogue. The Book 
of Zechariah, In its existing form, consists of 
three principal parts, chaps, i.-viii., chaps, 
ix.-xi., chaps, xii.-xiv. I. The lh>.t of these 
divisions is allowed by all critics to he the 
genuine work of Zechariah the son of Iddo. 
It consists, first, of a short introduction or 
preface, in wdiich the prophet announces his 
commission ; then of a series of visions, de- 
scriptive of all those hopes and anticipations 
of which the building of the Temple was the 
pledge and sure foundation ; and finally of a 
discourse, delivered two years later, in it*ply to 
questions respecting the observance of certain 
established fasts. II. The remainder of tlie Hook 
consists of two sections of about equal length, 
ix.>xi. and xii.-xiv., each of which has an 
inscription. 1. In the first section he threatens 
Damascus and thh Sea-coast of Palestine with 
misfortune ; but declares that Jerusalem shall 
be protected. The Jews who are still in cap- 
tivity shall return to their land. 2. The 
Second Section, xU.-xiv., is entitled “ the 
burden of the word of Jehovah for Israel.” 
But Itrael is here used of the nation at large, 
not of Israel as distinct from Judab Indeed 
tbo prophecy which follows coneems Judah : 


and Jerusalem. In this the prophet beholds 
the near approach of troublous times, when 
Jerusalem should be hard pressed by enemies. 
But in that clay Jehovah shall eome to save 
them, and all the nations which gather them- 
selves against Jerusalem shall be destroyed. 
Many modern critics maintain that the later 
chapters, from the 9th to the 14th, were 
written by some other prophet, who lived be- 
fore the exile. We must refer to the larger 
Dictionary for an account of the arguments 
both for and against the genuineness of the 
later chapters. — 2. Son of the high-pricHt 
Jehoiada, in the reign of Joash king of Judah 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 20), and therefore the king’s 
cousin. After the death of Jehoiada Zechariah 
probably s-ucccedcd to his office, and in at- 
tempting to check the reaction in favour of 
idolatry which immediately followed, ho fell 
a victim to a conspiracy formed against him 
by the king, and was stoned in the court of 
the Temple. He is probably the same as the 
“ Zacharias son of Hariiciiias,” who iias slain 
between the Tcnii>lc and the altai- (Malt, 
xxiii. 35). [Zaciiahia*^, So. 2.] — 3. The 
of Jebereehiah, who was taken by the prophet 
Isaiah as one of the “faithful witnesses to 
record,” when he wrote concerning .Maher- 
shiil:iUh:ish-h:iz (Is. viii. 2). lie may have 
been the I.evito f>f the same name, who in the 
reign of liezekiah in the puriHcatiou 

of the Temple f2 Chr. x\i\'. 13). Anotlu r 
conjecttire is timt lie is the same as Xochariah 
the tuther of Abijah, the cpicen of Ahuz. 

ZKDAD', one of the landmarks on the 
north border of the land of Israel, as proinisofl 
by Mo'.es (Xum. xxxiv. 8) and as restored by 
Kzfkiol (\lvji. 15). place named St'uldff 
exists to the cast of the nfulhcrn extremity 
f the chain of AiitiUbanus, abt.nt 50 tojU - 
E.X.E. oV r»itiilhvc. This may ideur'c.jl 
with Zed ad. 

ZEDEKl'Afl. 1. Tin* last king of Judah 
nd Jerus.iif.jn. I|«^ was the son of Josiali bv 
his wife Ifaaiutal, ami therefore own hrofJur 
to Jehoahas? (2 K. xxiv. 18 ; romp. \ xiii. 3 I i , 
His miirin.ii mime had been Mvir\NtMi, 
which was changed to Z* tlekiah by Nebrn h ul- 
aezzar, when he earned off his nephew Jeh*>i- 
aehim to Hahylon, and left ium on the 
throne of Jerusalem. Zedekiah was hut 21 
years old when ho was thus placed in cliarge 
:>fan impoverished kingdom (u.c. 597). 
history i« eontuintuf in a short sketch of the 
events of his reign given in 2 f\. xxiv. 17-xx.\. 
7, and with some trifling variations, in Jer. 
xxxix. 1-7, lii. 1-11, together with the still 
ihorter summary in 2 Chr. xxivi. 10, &c.; 
and also in Jer. xxi. x.viv. xxvii. xxviii. x%\x. 
xxxii. xxxiii. xxxiv. xxxvii. xxxviii. and 
E*. xvi. 1 1-51. From theae it is evident thal 
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Sedekiah was a man not so much bad at 
heart as weak in will. It is evident from Jer. 
axvii. and xaviii. that the earlier portion of 
Zedekiah’s reign was marked by an agitation 
throughout the whole of Syria against the 
Babylonian yoke. Jerusalem seems to have 
taken the lead, since in the fourth year of 
Zedekiah’s reign we find ambassadors from all 
the neighbouring kingdoms —Tyre, Sidon, 
Kdom, and Moab— at his court, to consult as 
to the steps to be taken. This happened 
either during the king’s absence or immedi- 
ately after his return from Babylon, whither 
he went on some errand, the nature of which 
is net named, but which may have been an 
attempt to blind the eyes of Nebuchadnezzar 
to his contemplated revolt (Jer. li. 59). The 
first act of overt rebellion of which any record 
survives was the formation of an alliance with 
Kgypt, of itself equivalent to a declaration of 
enmity with Babylon. As a natural conse- 
quence it brought on Jerusalem an immediate 
Invasion of the Chaldeans. The mention of 
this event in the Bible, though sure, is ex- 
tremely slight, and occurs tinly in Jer. xxxvii, 
5-11, xxxiv. 21, and Ez. xvii. 15-20; but 
Josephus (X. 7, §3) relates it more fully, and 
gives the date of its occurri'nce, namely the 
eighth year of Zedekiah. It appears that 
Nebuchadne//ar, being made aware of Zede- 
kifdi’s defection, either by the non-payment 
of the tribute or by other means, at cnce sent 
an army to ravage Judaea, This was done, 
and the Avhole country reduced, except Jeru 
Salem and two strong places in the western 
plain, laicuish and A/.ekah, which still held 
out (Jer. xxxiv. 7). — In the meantime Pharaoh 
hail moved to the assistance of his ally. On 
lu'.ii mg of his approach the Chaldeans at once 
raised I ho siegi' and advanced to meet him. 
The nobles seized the imuneiit of , respite to 
ii*:issert their power over tl)e king. Tlow 
long the Babylonians were absent from Jeru 
^aleni we are not told. All we certainly know 
I- that on the tenth day of the tenth month of 
/edekiah’s nintli year the Clialdeans were 
air.iin before the walls (Jer. Hi. 4). From this 
time foTwurtl the siege progressed slowly but 
Miji ly to its consummation. Zedekiah again 
interfered to preserve the life of Jeremiah 
from the vengeance of the princes (xxxviii. 
7 - 13 ), and then occurred the interview 
hi'tw'cen the king and the prophet, w'hich 
utfords HO goo<l a clue to thg condition of abject 
dependence into which a long course of op- 
pOHttiou hud brought the w*cak-minded mon- 
ureh. While the king was hesitating the end 
was rapidly coming nearer. The city waa 
indeed reduced to the last extremity. The 
bread had for long been consumecl (Jer. 
axaviii. 9), and all the terrible expedients 


had been tried to which the wretched Inhabi* 
tanta of a besieged town are forced to resort 
in such cases. At last, after sixteen dreadful 
months, the catastrophe arrived. The wretched 
remnants of the army quitted the city in the 
dead of night ; and as the Chaldean army 
entered the city at one end, the king and his 
wives fled from it by the opposite Gate. They 
took the road towards the Jordan, but were 
overtaken near Jericho, and carried to Nebu- 
chadnezzar who was then at Riblah, at the 
upper end of the valley of Lebanon. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with a refinement of cruelty char- 
acteristic of those cruel times, ordered the 
sons of Zedekiah to be killed before him, and 
lastly his own eyes to be thrust out (n.c. 586). 
lie was then loaded with brazen fetters, and 
at n later period taken to Babylon, where he 
died. — 2. Son of Cheiiaaiiah, a prophet at the 
court of Ahab, head, or, if not head, virtual 
leader of the college, lie appears but once, 
viz., as spokesman when the prophets are 
consulted by Ahab on the result of bis pro- 
posed expedition to Bamoth-Gilead (I K. 
xxii. ; 2 Chr. xviii,).— 3. The son of Mansciah, 
a false prophet in Babylon (Jer. xxix. 21, 22). 
— 4. The son of Hananiah, one of the princes 
of Judah in the time of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 
12 ). 

ZEEB. [Orkb.] 

ZE'L.MI, a city in the allotment of Benjamin 
(Josh, xviii, 28), contained the family tomb 
of Kish the father of Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 14). 

ZEl.'EK, an Ammonite, one of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 37 1 Chr. xi. 39). 

ZELOPII'EIIAD, son of Hepher, son of 
Gilead, son of Machir, son of Manasseh (Josh, 
xvii. 3). lie w^as apparently the second son 
of his father Ilephcr (1 Chr. vii. 15). Zclo- 
phehad came out of Egypt with Moses, but 
died in the wilderness, as did the whole of 
that generation (Num. xiv. 35, xxvii. 3), On 
his death without male heirs, his five daugh- 
ters, just after the second numbering in the 
wilderness, came before Moses and Eleazar 
to claim the inheritance of their father in the 
tribe of Manasseh. The claipi was admitted by 
divine direction (Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1-11). 

ZELOTE.S, the epithet given to the Apostle 
Simon to distinguish him from Simon Peter 
(Luke vi. 15). [Canaanitk; Simon 5.] 

ZEL'ZAII, a place named once only (I 
Sam. X. 2), as on the boundary of Benjamin, 
close to Kachel’s sepulchre. 

ZEMAllA'lM, a town in the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 22), perhaps identical 
with MovNr Zrmaraim, which was “in 
Mount Ephraim,” that is to say within the 
general district of the highlands of that great 
tnbe (2 Chr. xlii. 4 ). 

ZEM'ARITE, THE, one of the llainitx 
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tribes who in t\ke genealogical table of Gen. z. 
(Ter* 18) and 1 Chron. i* (rer* 16), are repre- 
sented as **sonB of Canaan.** Nothing is 
certainly known of this ancient tribe. The 
old interpreters place them at Emessa, the 
modern Hums. 

ZEN AN', a town in the allotment of Judah, 
situated in the district of the ShefSlah (Josh. 
ST. 37). It la probably identical with Za- 
ANAN (Mic. i. 11). 

ZE'NAS, a believer, and, as may be in* 
ferred from the context, a preacher of the 
Gospel, who is mentioned in Tit. iii. 13 in 
connexion with Apollos. He is further de- 
scribed as “ the lawyer.’* It is impossible 
to determine whether Zenas was a Human 
jurisconsult or a Jewish doctor. 

ZEPUANI'AU. 1. The ninth in order of 
the twelve minor prophets. His pedigree 
Is traced to his fourth ancestor, Ilezekiah 
(i. 1), supposed to be the celebrated king of 
that name. In chap. i. the utter desolation 
of Judaea is predicted as a judgment for 
idolatry, and neglect of the Lord, the luxury 
of the princes, and the violence and deceit of 
their dependents (3-9). The prosperity, se- 
curity, and insolence of the people is con- 
trasted with the horrors of the day of wrath 
(10-18). Ch. ii. contains a call to repent- 
ance (1-3), with prediction of the ruin of the 
cities of the Philistines, and the restoration 
of the house of Judah after the visitation 
(4-7). Other enemies of Judah. Moab, Am- 
mon, are threatened with perpetual destruc- 
tion (8-15). In chap* iii. the prophet ad- 
dresses Jerusalem, which he reproves sharply 
for vice and disobedience (1-7). lie then 
concludes with a series of promises (8-20). 
The chief characteristics of this book are the 
unity and harmony of the composition, the 
grace, energy, and dignity of its style, and 
the rapid and effective alternations of threats 
and promises. The general tone of the last 
portion is Messianic, but without any specific 
reference to the person of our Lord. The 
date of the book is given in the inscription ; 
viz. the reign of Josiah, from 642 to 611 b.o. 
It is most probable, moreover, that the pro- 
phecy was delivered before the 18th year of 
Josiah. — 8. The son of Maaseiah (Jer. xxi. 1), 

' and sagan or second priest in the reign of 
Zedekiah. lie succeeded Jehoiada (Jer. xxix. 
25, 26), and wa^ probably a ruler of the 
Temple, whose office it was among others to 
punish pretenders to the gift of prophecy. 
In this capacity he was appealed to by She- 
maiab the Nehelamite to punish Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxix. 29). Twice was he sent from 
ZedekSah to inquire of Jeremiah the issue of 
the siege of the city by the Chaldeans (Jer. 
mjJL IL iuul to implore him to intercede for 


the people (Jer. xxxvii, 8|. On the capture 
of Jerusalem he was taken and slain at Riblah 
(Jer. Hi. 24, 27 ; 2 K. xxv. 18, 21).— 3. 
Father of Josiah 2 (Zech. vi. 10), and of 
lien, according to the reading of the received 
text of Zech. vL 14. 

ZEPHATH'. [Hobmah.] 

ZE'PHATIIAH, THE VALLEY OF, the 
spot in which Asa Joined battle with Zerah 
the Ethiopian (2 Chr. xiv. 10 only). 

ZE'PHO, son of Eliphaz son of Esau (Gen. 
XXX vi. 11), and one of the ** dukes,” or phy- 
larchs, of the Edomites (ver. 15). In 1 Chr. 
i. 86 he is called Zephi. 

ZER, a fortified town in the allotment of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35 only), probably in 
the neighbourhood of the S.W. side 6f the 
Lake of Gennesaroth. 

ZE'RAIl, a son of Reuel son of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 13 ; 1 Chr. i. 37), and one of the 
” dukes ” or pbylarchs, of the Edomites (Gen. 

xxxvi. 17). 

ZE'RAH, 1. Less properly, Zabah, twin 
son, with his elder brother Pharez, of Judah 
and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 30 ; 1 Chr. ii. 6 ; 
Matt. i. 3). His descendants were called 
Zarhites, Ezrahites, and Izrahites (Num. 
xxvi. 20; IK. iv. 31 ; 1 Chr. xxvil. 8, 11). 
— 2. of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 24), called 

ZoHAR in Gen. xlvi. 10.— 3, The Ethiopian 
or Cushite, an invader of Judah, defeated by 
Asa about b.c. 941. [Asa.] Zerah is pro- 
bably the Hebrew name of Usarken I., second 
king of the Egyptian xxiind dynasty ; or 
perhaps more probably Usarken II., his 
second successor. 

ZER'EI) (Dcut. ii, 13, 14) or ZAR'EG 
(Num, xxi. 12), a brook or valley running 
into the Dead Sea near its S.E. corner, which 
Dr. Robinson with some probability suggests 
as identicql with the el^Ahsy. It lay 

betw’een Moab and Edom, and is the liiint of 
the proper term of the Israelites* wumieririg 
(Deut. ii. 14). 

ZER’EDA, the native place of Jeroboam 
(I K. xi. 26). Zeredah has been supposed 
to be identical with Zkkkiiathau and Zak- 
TUAX or ZARfANAit. tUc Iwo Ulst were 

in the valley of the Jordan, while Zereduh 
vas, according to the repeated statement of 
the LXX. on Mount Ephraim. 

ZERE’DATHAH (2 Chr. iv. 17). [Zab- 

TUAX.] 

ZER'ERATH (Ju^. vii. 22). [Zabthan.] 

ZERUB'BABEL [bom at Babel, 1. e. J5f«5y- 
lon), the bead of the tribe of J udah at the time 
of the return from the Babylonish Captivity 
in the first year of Cyrus. He was appointed 
by the Persian king to the office of governor 
of Judaea. On arriving at Jerusalem, Zerub- 
babel’a great wcik, which he set about im- 
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mediately, was the rebuilding of the Temple. 
After much opposition [see Neuemiah], and 
many hindrances and delays, the Temple was 
at length finished, in the sixth year of Darius, 
and was dedicated with much pomp and re* 
Joicing. [Tkmplk.] The only other works 
of Zerubbubel which we learn from Scripture 
are the restoration of the courses of priests 
and Levites, and of the provision for their 
maintenance, according to the institution of 
David (Kzr. vi. 18 ; Neh. xii. 47) ; the re- 
gistering the returned captives according to 
their genealogies (Neh. vii. 5) ; and the 
keeping of a I’assover in the seventh year of 
Darius, with which last event ends all that 
we know of the life of Zerubbabcl. His 
apocrypliul , history is told in 1 Ksdr. iii.-vii. 
The exact parentage of Zerubbabcl is a little 
obscure, from his lacing always called the 
son of Shealtiel (Ezr. iii. 2, 8, v. 2, &c. ; 
llagg. i. 1, 12, 14, &c.), and appearing as 
such in the genealogies of Christ (Matt. i. 12; 
Luke iii. 27), whereas in 1 Chr. iii. li), he is 
represented as the son of Tedaiah, Shealtiel 
or Saluthiel’s brother, and consequently as 
Salathiel’s nephew. It is of more moment 
to remark tliat, while St. Matthew deduces 
his line from Jechoniasand Solomon, St. Luke 
deduces it through Neri and Nathan, Zerub- 
babel w^as the legal successor and heir of 
Jeconiah’s royal estate, the grandson of Neri, 
and the lineal descendant of Nathan the son 
of David. In the N. T. the name appears 
in the (ireek form of Zouobabki.. 

ZEKU'IAII, the mother of the three lead- 
ing heroes of David’s army — Abishai, Joab, 
and Asahel - known as the ** sons of Zeruiah.” 
She and Abigail are specified in I Chr. ii. 13- 
17 us “sisters of the sons of . I esse “ (v, 16). 
The exi)vession is in itself enough to raise a 
hU‘'picion that she was not a daughter of 
Jesse, ' ‘suspicion which is corroborated by 
the '“tuiemeut of 2 Sam. xvii. 2a, that Abigail 
wa* the daughter f f Nahash. [Naiiash.] Of 
Zeruiah’s hushav.J there is no mention in the 
liihie. 

Zl'llA, a person who plays a prominent 
part, though with no credit to himself, in 
<nie of the episodes of David’s history (2 8am. 
it. 2-12, xvi. 1-1, xix. 17, 20). [Mkphi- 
nosiiKTir.] 

ZIll'EON, father of Anah, whose daughter 
Aholibamah was Esau’s wife (Gen. xxxvi. 2). 
Although called a llivite, ho is probably the 
same as Zibeun the son of 8eir tie Horito 
/vers. 20, 24, 29 ; I Chr. i. 33, 40). 

ZID'DIM, a fortified town in the aJotment 
of Naphtali (Josh, xix. 35). 

' ZI*DON or Sl’DON (Gen. x. 19, 15 ; Josh, 
xl, 8, xix, 28 ; Judg. i. 31, xviil. 28; Joel 
lU. 4 (iv. 41: la, xxiii, 2, 12 ; Jer. xxv. 


22, xxvli. 3 ; Ez. xxviii. 21, f2 ; Zech. lx. 
2 ; Matt. xi. 21, 22, xv. 21 ; Luke vi. 17, x. 
13, 14 ; Mark iii. 8, vii. 24, 3i). — An ancient 
and wealthy city of Phoenicia, on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, less than 20 
English miles to the north cf Tyre. Us 
Hebrew name, Tsitton^ signifies “ Fishing,*’ 
or “ Fishery.” Its modern name is Saida, 
It is situate in the narrow plain between the 
Lebanon and the sea. From a Biblical point 
of view, this city is inferior in interest to its 
neighbour Tyre ; though in early times Zidon 
was the most influential of the two cities. 
This is shadowed forth in the Book of Genesis 
by the statement that Zidon was the first- 
born of Canaan (Gen. x. 15), and is implied 
in the name of “Great Zidon,’* or “the Me- 
tropolis Zidon,” which is twice given to it in 
Joshua (xi. 8, xix. 28). It is confirmed, like- 
wise, by Zidonians being used as the generic 
name of the Phoenicians, or Canaunites (Josh, 
xili. 6 ; Judg. xviii. 7); and by the reason 
assigned for there being no deliverer to Laish 
when its peaceable Inhabitants were massa- 
cred, that “ it was far from Zidon ; ” whereas, 
if Tyre had been then of equal importance, it 
would have been more natural to mention 
Tyre, which professed substantially the same 
religion, and was almost twenty miles nearer 
(Judg. xviii. 28). From the time of Solomon 
to the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar Zidon is 
not often directly mentioned in the Bible, 
and h appears to have been subordinate to 
Tyre. When the people culled “ Zidonians ** 
is mentioned, it sometimes seems that the 
Phoenicians of the plain of Zidon are meant 
(1 K. V. 6, xvi. 31, xi. 1, 5, 33 ; 2 K. xxiii. 
13). lliere la no doubt, however, that Zidon 
itself, tl e city properly so called, was threa- 
tened by Joel (iii. 4) and Jeremiah (xxvii. 
3). SUr, all that is known respecting it 
during thn epoch is very scanty, amounting to 
scarcely n ore than that one of its sources of 
gain was trade in slaves, in which the inha- 
bitants did not shrink from selling inbubi- 
Lants of Pult stine ; that the city was governed 
by kings (Jtr. xxvii. 3 and xxv. 22) ; that, 
{.revious to t\e invasion of 'Nebuchadnezzar, 
it had furnished mariners to Tyre (Kz. xxvii. 
8} ; that, at «mo period it was subject, in 
some sense or other, to Tyre ; and that, 
when Shalnianifser king of Assyria invaded 
Phoeiiicit, Zidoa seized opportunity to 
revolt. During the Persian domination, 
Zidon seems to have attained its highest 
point of prosperity ; and it is recorded that, 
towards the close of that period, it far ex- 
celled all other Phoenician cities in wealth 
and importance. It is very probable that 
the long siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar 
had tended not only to weaken and impcK 
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▼•rlfli Tyre, Imt likewise enrich Zidon at 
the expenae of Tyre. Its nrosperity was 
suddenly cut short by an unsuooessflil rerolt 
against Persia, which ended in the destruc- 
tion of the town (b.c. 351). F«^rty thousand 
persons are said to have perished in the 
flames. Sidon, however, gnuiiially recovered 
from the blow, and became again a flourish- 
ing town. It is about fifty miles distant 
from Nasareth, and is the most northern 
city which is mentioned in connexion with 
Christ's journey? 

ZIF. (1 K. vi. 87.) [MoxTn.] 

ZIK'LAG, is first mentioned in the cata- 
logue of the towns of Judah in Josh, xv., and 
occurs, in the same connexion, amongst the 
places which were allotted out of the terri- 
tory of Judah to Simeon (xix. 5). We next 
encounter it in the possession of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xxvii. 6), when it was at 
David's request, bestowed upon him by 
Achish king of Gath. He resided there for a 
year and four months (ibid. 7 ; I Sam. xxxi. 
14, 26; 1 Chr. xii. 1, 20). It was there he 
received the news of Saul's death (2 Sam. i. 
I, iv. 10). He then relinquished it for 
Hebron (ii. 1). Ziklag is finally mentioned 
as being reinhabited by the people of Judah 
after their return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xi. 23). The situation of the town is diffi- 
cult to determine, and we only know for cer- 
tain that it was in the south country. 

ZIL'LAH. [Lamech.] 

ZIL'PAH, a Syrian given by T.aban to his 
daughter Leah as an attendant (Gen. xxix. 
if4), and by Leah to Jacob as a concubine. 
She was the mother of Gad and Asher (Gen. 
XXX. 9-13, XXXV. 26, xxxvii, 2, xlvi, 18). 

ZIM'RAN, the eldest son of Keturah (Gen. 
XXV. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32). Ilis descendants are 
not mentioned, nor is any hint given that he 
was the founder of a tribe. 

ZIM'RI. 1. The son of Salu, a Siinoonite 
chieftain, slain by Phinehas with the Midia- 
nitish princess Cozbi (Num. xxv. 14). — 2, 
h’ifth sovereign of the separate kingdom of 
Israel, of which Ije occupied the throne for 
the brief period of seven days in the year 
B.c. 930 or 929. Originally in command of 
half the chariots in the royal army, he gained 
the crown by the murder of king Elah son of 
llaasha. But the army which at that time 
was besieging thtf Philistine town of Oibbe- 
thon, when they heard of Klah's murder, 
proclalr*cd their general Omri king. He 
immediately marched against Tirxah, ar d 
took the city. Zimri retreated into the innor- 
mostpartof the late king's palace, s(*t it on fire 
and perished in the ruins (1 K. xvi. 9-20). 

ZIN, the name given to a portion of the 
Mmcn tract between Uic Dead Sea, fJAdir, 


and Arabah on the E., and the general pla- 
tean of the Tth which stretches westward. 
The country in question consists of two or 
three successive terraces of mountain con- 
verging to an acute angle at the Dead Sea's 
southern verge, towards which also they 
slope. Kndesh lay in it, and here also Idu- 
mea was conterminous with Judah; since 
Kadesh was a city in the border of Edom 
(see Kadesh ; Num. xiii. 21, xx. I, x.xvii. 
14, xxxiii. 36, xxxiv. 3 ; Josh, xv. 1). 

ZI'ON. [Jkuusai.em.] 

ZI'OR, a town in the mountain district of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 54). It belongs to the 
same group with Hebron. 

ZIPII, the name of two towns in Judah. 
1. In the south ; named between Iihnati and 
Telem (Josh. xv. 24). It does not ap])ear 
again in the history, nor has any trace of it 
been met with. — 2. In the highland district ; 
named between Carmel and Juttah (Josh, xv, 
55). The place is immortalised by its c«)n- 
ncxion with Da\id (1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 15, 21, 
xxvi. 2). These passages show, that at that 
time it had near it a wilderness (i,c. a wasl(.» 
pasture-ground) and a wood. The latter tuis 
disappeared, but the foinier remains. 'I'lie 
name of Zif is found about three miles S. of 
Hebron, attached to a rotinded hill of some 
100 feet in height, which is culled 717/ Z*/. 
In the A. V. its inhabitants are called in one 
I passage the Ziphims (Ps. liv.), hut more 
usually the Ziphites (1 Sam. xxiii. 1 'J ; 
xxvi. 1). 

ZIPIl'ROX, a pf>int in the north bouridurv 
of the Promised Land .is speciiied by .Mo-rs 
(Num. xxxiv. 9). 

ZIKPOP., father of Balak king of Ato.ih 
(Num. xxii. 2, 4, 10, 10, xxiii, 18, Ju'-lu 
xxiv. 9 ; Judg. xi. 25). 

ZIP'POJIAII, d:iught(T of Iteuel or Jet]ii^\ 
the prie.st of Midian, Mufe of Mosi's, "irsU 
mother of his two sons (lershom and 
(Kx. ii. 21, iv. 25, xviii. 2; eomp. 0). Tlu' 
only incident recorded in her life i-^ lltal <»f 
the eircumeisioii of Gershom (iv. 24-20;. 

ZIZ, THE CLIPF OF, the by ulo-h 

the horde of Moabites, .\mninriite«., und .M< - 
hunim, made thtdr way u]) from tlu- slmvr- 
the Dead Sea to the wilderneMS of Judah m - o 
Tekoa (2 Chr. xx. 16 only; comp. 20). It 
was the pass of A hi Jidtj — the very .•'ame 
route which is taken by the Arabs in their 
marauding expedit||Wia at the present day, 

ZO'AN, an ancient city of lower Egypt, 
called Tunis by the Greeks. Tt stood on the 
eastern bank of tne 'J’anitic branch of the 
Nile. Its name indicates a place of departuie 
from a country, and hence it has been iden- 
tified with Avaris, the capital of the Kheplieid 
dynasty in Egypt. We read in the b«««k of 
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Numbers that Hebron was built seyen years ' 
before Zoan in Egypt** (xiii. 22), which tends | 
to establish the identity of Avaris and Zoan, 
since we know thcat Hebron was already built 
in Abraham’s time, and the Shepherd-invasion 
may be dated about the same period. Sup- 
posing that the I’baraoh who oppressed the 
Israelites belonged to the Shepherds, it would 
be natural for him to reside at Zoan ; and 
this city is mentioned in connexion with the 
Plagues in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt that it is the city spoken of in the nar- 
rative in Exodus as that where Pharaoh 
dwelt (Ps. Ixxviii. 42, 43). Tanis gave its 
name to the xxist and xxiiird dynasties, and 
hence its mention in Isaiah (xix. 13, xxx. 4). 
“I Mill 8r\ fire in Zoan” (xxx. 14), where 
it occurs among the cities to be taken by 
N ebiK'hadiiezzar. 

ZO’All, one of the most ancient citi'^s of 
the land of Canaan. Its original name was 
1?KLA (Gen. xiv. 2, 8). It was in intimate 
connexion with the cities of the ” plain of 
Jordan” — Sodom, Gomorrali, Admah, and 
Zehoiirn (see also xiii. 10 ; but not x. 19). In 
the general destruction of the cities of the 
plain, Zoar w'as s])ared to afford shelter to 
Lot (xix. 22, 23, 30). It is mentioned in the 
account of the death of Moses as one of the 
landmarks whieli bounded his view from 
Pisgali (Ikmt. xxxiv. 3), and it appears to 
have been known in the time both of Isaiah 
{\\\ 5) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). These are 
all the notice-^ of Zoar contained in the llible. 
It was Hitualetl in the same district with the 
four cities already mentioned, viz. in the 
“plain” or “circle” “of the Jordan,” and 
tliC narrative of (ien. xix. evidently implies 
tliat it was very near to Sodom (vcr. 15, 23, 
27 ). The definite position of So<lom is, and 
juohablywin ahvays he, a nn story, hut then 
e.in hi- little doubt tliat the plain of llie Jordan 
was at the north side of the Dead Sea, ami 
that the cities of the plain must therefore 
iiuNC been situated there instead of at the 
s.iutlK'in end of the lake, as it is generally 
la lien fru’ granted they Mere. [SoiioM.j 

/o'p.A, or ZO'IIAH, the name of a portion 
of Syiia, which formed a separate kingdom in 
I'lie time of tlie Jewish monarehs, Saul, David, 
and Solomon. It probably Mas eastward of 
(’oele-Syria, and extended tlience north-east 
and east, toM’ardJi, if not even to, the EIu- 
ph rates. We first hear of Zohuh in the time 
of Saul, when m’o find It mentioned as a 
s»'p:uute eountry, governed apparently by a 
numlK‘r of kings m ho owned no common head 
or chief (1 Sam. xiv. 47). Some forty yeara 
rater than this, m’c find Zobah under a single 
f uler, Tladadezer, son of Uchob. He had 
wars with Toi, king of Hamath (2 Sam. viii. 


10), and held Tarious petty Syrian prlnoes aa 
vassals under bis yoke (2 Sam. x. 19). David 
'2 Sam. viii. 3) attacked Hadadeaer in the 
early part of his reign, defeated his army, 
.nd took from him a thousand chariots, seven 
hundred (seven thousand, 1 Chr. xviii. 4) 
horsemen, and 20,000 footmen. Hadadezer*s 
lilies, the Syrians of Damascus, were defeated 
in a great battle. The wealth of Zobah is 
very apparent in the narrative of this cam- 
paign. It is not clear whether the Syrians 
of Zobah submitted and became tributary on 
this occasion, or whether, although defeated, 
they M’cre able to niaint.'dn their independ- 
ence. At any rate a few years later, they 
were again in arms against David. The war 
M’as proA'oked by the Ammonites, who hired 
the services of the Syrians of Zobah. The 
allies were defeated in a great battle by Joab, 
who engaged the Syrians in person (2 Sam. 
X. 9). Hadadezer, upon this, made a last effort 
(1 Chr. xix. 16). A battle was fought near 
Ilelam, M'hcrc the Syrians of Zobah and their 
new allies M’ere defeated with great slaughter. 
Zobah, however, though subdued, continued 
to cause trouble to the JcM’ish kings. A man 
of Zobah, Rezon, son of Eliadah, made him- 
self master of Damascus, where he proved a 
fierce adversary to Israel all through the 
reign of Solomon (1 K. xi. 23-25). Solomon 
also M'as, it Mould seem, engaged in a M^ar 
with Zobah itself (2 Chr. viii, 3). This is 
the last that we hear of Zobah in Scripture. 
The name, hoM^ever, is found at a later date 
in the Inscriptions of Assyria, where the 
kingdom of Zobah seems to intervene between 
Hamath and Damascus. 

ZO’HAIi. 1. Eather of Ephron the Hittite 
(Gen. xxiii. 8, xxv. 9). — 2. One of the sons 
of Simeon (Gen, xlvi. 10 ; Kx. vi. 15) ; called 
Zkkah in 1 Chr. iv. 24. 

ZOIIEL'ETH, THE STONEk This was 
“by En Kogcl ” (I K. i. 9) ; and therefoie, if 
E!ln Rogel be the modern Um^ed-Deraj, this 
stone, “ wiiere Adonijah slew sheep and 
oxen,” was in all likelihood not far from the 
well of the Virgin. 

ZO'l’HAH, one of the three friends of Job 
(Job ii. 11, xi. 1, XX. 1, xlii. 9). 

ZO’PHIM, THE EIELD OE, a spot on or 
near the top of Fisgah, from which Balaam 
had bis second view of the encampment of 
Israel (Num. xxiii. 14). The position of the 
field of Zopbim is not defined. May it not 
be the same place which later in the history 
is mentioned as Mizpah-Moab T 

ZO'UAH, a town in the allotment of the 
tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 41). It is previously 
mentioned (xv. 33) in the catalogue of Judah, 
among the places in the district of the She- 
felah (A. V. Zoreah). It waz the residence 
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of Manoah aZd the native place of Samson. 
It is mentioned amongst the places fortified 
by Uehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 10) • It is perhaps 
identioal with the modern village of SHr^ah, 
ZO'ftEAH. [ZoRAH.] 

ZOROB'ABEL. [Zrrubbabel.] 

Z(J 'AR, father of Nethaneel the chief of the 
tribe of Issachar at the time of the Exodus 
(Num. i. 8, ii. 5, vii. 18, 23, x. 15). 

ZUPH, THE LAND OF, a district at which 
Saul and his servant arrived after passing 
through those of Shalisha, of Shalim, and of 
the Benjamites (1 Sam. ix. 5 only). It may 
perhaps be identified with Soba^ a well-known 
place about 7 xniles due west of Jerusalem. 


ZUPII, a Kohathite Levite, ancestor of 
Elkanah and Samuel (1 Sam. i. I ; i Chr. vi. 
35). In 1 Chr. vi. 26 he is called Zophai. 

ZURISHADDA'I, father of Shelumiel, the 
chief of the tribe of Simeon at the time o' 
the Exodus (Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, 
X. 19). 

ZU'ZIMS, THE, an ancient people who 
lying in the path of Chedorlaomer and hit 
allies were attacked and overthrown by them 
(Gen. xiv. 5). The Zuzim perhaps inhabited 
the country of the Ammonites, and were 
identical with the Zamzummim, who arc 
known to have been exterminated and suc- 
ceeded in their land by the Ammonites. 
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THE JEWISH CALENDAR 


OOUUBBFOKDINO DATM FOB THBKE TKABS. 





JBWIBB OALBirSiAB 

A.M. 0fi2S. 
A.D. 

A.M. 6R24 
A.D. 1801. 

A.M. 6025. 

A.O. 1806. 

tin the Saorod Order of the MrnflMi). 

Mar. 21 . . 

Apr. 4. 5, 10. 11 
A pr. 10 • • 

Apr. 7 . . 

Apr. 21, 22,27, 28 

Mar. 28 . . 

Apr. 11, 12, 17,18 

I. ADIB or NISAN. April. 

1. New MfX)n. 

1ft, 16. 21. 22. PAseovRR Days, 1, 2, 7, lari. 

80. New Moon. 

Apr. 20 • 

Apr. 20 • . 

May 1 • • 

May 17 . . 

May 19 . . 

May 7 . . 

May 24 . . 

Apr. 27 . . 

May 14 . . 

11. JYAR (Ylah). Maj 

1. New Moon. 

10. Iteath of Elijah (Jjeg B* Omer). Fast 

12. 

28. Death of Samnel. Fojt. 

SO. New Mt>un. 

Mav ^9 . , 

May 24, 25 . . 

June 17 . . 

Jnno 6 . 

June 10, 11 

May 2« . . 

May 31, Jane 1 

III. 8IVAN. Jane. 

1. New Moon. 

6, 7. PKNTE 006 T or Sebuoth. 

SO. New Moon. 

June IR . 

July 6 . 

July 6 . 

Jul> 21 . . 

June 2.6 . 

July 11 • 

IV. THAMMUZ. July. 

1. New Moon. 

17. Taking of Jeru.4a1em by Tltna. FaM, 

July 17 . . 

July 2B . . 

July ,^l . • 

All;*. 15 . , 

Aug;. 3 . . 
Auflf. 11 . , 

July 24 . • 

Auff- 1 . . 

V. AR. August. 

1. Now Moon 

9. Itestrurtion of Temple. Fast. 

16. Tulatah. Litile Featitud, 

80. Now Moon. 

Anpr. Ifi . . 

A Ilf;;. 22 . 

ftept. 1 . . 

Sept. 2 . . 

Aoiir. 23 . . 

VI. ELUIi. September. 

1. New Moon. 

7. DtHlii'atlun of Walls by Kchemlah. Feisl. 

17. Expuhiiou of the Greeka 

A.M. r>n24. 

A 11. lH<i3-4. 

j A.M. 6626. 

1 A.U. 18H4*6. 

A.M. 6026. 
A.n. |8<JA-6. 

Beginning of Civil Year. 

Rei>l 14, 16 , 
Si*pt. 1<» 
fiepl. 2;» , , 

K«pl. 2», 29 . 

on, 1 . . I 

on. 4 , . 1 

o.'i. ft . . 1 

0<*t. 6 . . 

1 

( 

1 Of-t. 1,2 . . 

1 On. 3 . . 

j Oct. 10 . . 

t>ct, 1ft, irt . 

0<;t. *21* . . 

1 Oct. 22 . . 

Oct. 23 . . 

Sept. 21,22 . 
FU*pt. 21 . . 

Sept. SO . . 

Oct. ft, 6 

Oct. *ll’ . . 

Oct. 12 , . 

tKrt. 13 . , 

Vll. TISRI. October. 

1, 2. Nrw Ybar and New Moon. 

S. Death of Gedaliah. Fattt. 
lo Kipnr. Day op Atonkmeitt. FmL 

1ft, 16. Feast op Tabernacz.es. 

1A lloRaiina Rabija. 

21. Feast of Brancliee or of Palma, 

22 . End of Feaat of I'abemacJee. 

23. Feaftt of the Law. 

Oct. u . . j 

Oit. 31 . - 

OcL 21 . . 

VII T. CHRSVAN (Marches van). November. 

1 . New Mooiu 

Nov 12 . - I 
1 *i . . 

Nov, SO , , 
itec. 24 . . 

Nov, 19 , , 1 
I>ec. 13 . . 

IX. CHISLEU. December. 

1. New Moon. 

26. llanuco. Dedication of Temple. 

11 . . i 

20 , . j 

Ihic. 30 . . 

180ft. 

Jan. 8 . 

L>cc. 19 • . 

0»H*. 28 . . 

X. THEBET. Jannary. 

1. Now Moon. 

10 . Siege of JeruiUilera. Fori. 

1864, j 

Jiui. 9 . . ) 

Jan. 28 . , 

1806. 

Jan. 17 , 

XI. SKBAT. Februaiy. 

1. New Mouii. 

1 

hob, 21 . . 

Feb, 2t' . . 

• • 

Xll. ADAR. March. 

I. New Moon. 

14. Little Pill Ini. 

Mar. 0 , . 

Mar. 21 . . 

Mar. 22. 23 . 

Apr 6 

Mar. ‘ 9* . . 

Mar. 10^18 . | 

• 

rxil.* VEADAR antercalaryv Latfer port of 

1 March and begLnning of April. 

1 L New Moon. 

1 13. Feast of Esther. 

^14. 16. Feast of Purim and Shurham Puriau 

UMl Day of the Year. 


ItfXM. — Th«i Jewish year citiitHiiis 304 itejf.or 12 Intiiuioud of the moon fbnt la acyoleof 19 years no 
Intercalary month (Feadur) la aeren times introduced to render theMvermge Jengtlt of the year nearly 
oorrectw 


THE END, 
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POPULAR EDITIONS OF 

MR. MURRAY^S STANDARD WORKS. 

216 net each. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

Chiefly from his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence in the 
possession of his Family. By William Garden Blaikie, D.D., 
LL.D. With Portrait and Map. 

"It is a pleasure to see this admirable biographj^ of Living-stone in its ninth 
edition, and accessible in a handsome volume for half a crown .*’ — Lilerary World* 


WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, I'lie Journeys, Advciiliires, 

an<l J mpi isomnents of an Fnglislnnan in an Altoinpt to Circulate tlie 
Scripiurvs \i\ tlu- Ptminsiila. With the Notes and Glossary of Ulick 
I ll'KKE. Willi IMiotoi^raviire Frontispiece. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. Their Manners, Customs, 

l\(?]ij^i(in, and New iOdition. With Photegravurc Frontis- 

piece and 7 llliistralions by A. Wai.t.is Mua.s. 

LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Ciyp^'V, the Priest. A New 

Ihdilien, (’.>ni iinin:; tin; Fn:iln‘ic<i I'exl (d' tlie oiiginal issue; some 
SuppiT-^ed bpisoih'-- eo\v ponied for the jir.-.l lime; MS. Variorum, 
Vo(m 1 iilary, ..ml Noie'> by I 'rnft-sstvr W. 1. Knapp. With Photogravure 
I’oiliaii, z Ilalftoju' J lluslrai loim, and 8 Pen and Ink Skctcdies by 
PKRe\ WADIiAM. 

• 

ROMANY RYE. A Sijijiiel to I-aven^ro. A New Edition. 

( olLtlt'il .ni'i in tlie sann* manner as " Lavengro/' by Professor 

W. F M’p. Wall I'liotoRiaviue and 7 Pen and Ink Sketches by 

1 ’ I K < N' I V 1 ; i O N . 

* 

WILD WALES: People, f.un.miu^e, and Scenery, New 

I'Muicoi.. Wi'h PIiMi<tprnvuu' ainl r> I llipdratioim by A. S. IIartkick. 

ROMANO LAVO LIL: d'hc ^Vor(.l Book of the Romany 

or ]’'r;;il.sli (iyp-,) r.angunge, wlili sp<'<'imens Gypsy Poetry and an 
aet’.mni ot erMain (lyi^yrit.s, or j>I.n‘es inliabiled l)y llieui, and of various 
tljini;-; ielaiiiiLj to Gypsy Ki e in haiglaiul. 



TO ALL LOVERS OF MUSIC. 

MR» MURRAY'S MUSICAL SERIES 

Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 


MUSIC : How it came to be what it is. By Hannah Smith. 

With Illustrations. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. Hints and Suggestions 

to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. With 
a Preface by Sir George Grove, C.B. With Illustrations. 

SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By Henry T. K..ck, 

Author of “ Wagner and His Works/* “ Chopin and other Musical 
Essays,’^ etc. With Portraits of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Jensen, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Grieg, Macdowell. 

choirs and choral music. By Arthur Mkks. 

With Portraits of Palestrina, Purcell, Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Fasch, 
Carl Zerrahn, Leopold Damrosch. 

THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. An Historical 

Sketch. By Wilt.iam Foster Apihorp, Author of “Musicians and 
Music Lovers,’’ etc. Willi Portraits of Wagner, Lully, CHuck, Mozart, 
Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Wel>er. 


WORKS BY W. J. HBNDERSON. 

THE ART OF THE SINGER. J'ractical Hints afKMit 

Vocal Technique and Style. 

WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? Snggrstions to Persons ilesiring 

to Cultivate a T'aste in Musical Art. 


HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. A Critical and Explanatory 

Account of the Growth of Modern Mu'^ic. 

THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

With Portraits of Beethoven, Arthur Niki^-ch, Hay<ln, Wagiu r, Charles 
Larnoureux, Thcoilorc Thoma.s, I Ians Richter, Berlioz. 
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POPULAR EDITION OF 

SAMUEL SMILES' WORKS.- 

In a specially designed cover. Large crown 8vo. With Illustrations* 

3(6 iachm 

SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 

Also an edition in paper covers, is, net. 

CHARACTER. A Book of Noble Characteristics. 

DUTY. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endur- 
ance. 

THRIFT. A Book of Domestic Counsel. 

UMDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Iron-workers and Tool- 

makCrs. 

LIFE AND LABOUR : or, Characteristics of Men of 

Industry, Culture and ( jeuius. 

MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. With 

Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST, THOS. 

EDWARD. 

JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. 
JASMIN. Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. The great Artistic Potter. His 

Personal History. 

BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait and 

numerous Illustrations. 

THE HUGUENOTS* Their Settlements, Churches, and 

Industries in Ibiiglaml and Ireland. 

LIVES OF THE El^GINEERS ,* from the Earliest Period 

to the Death of the .Stephensons. Portraits and Illustrations. 5 vols. 
Large crown 8vo. 3^. Od. eacli. 

BRINDLEY, VERMUYDEN, MYDDLETON, PERRY. 

Early Engineers. 

SMEATON AND RENNIE* Harbours, Lighthouses and Bridges. 
METCALFE AND TELFORD. Plistory of Roads. 

BOULTON AND WATT. The Steam Engine. 

GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. The Locomotive. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. Edited by 

Thomas Mackay. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. DemySvo. 1 Sr. net. 
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^SDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 

la' Pott J6taOf price Is. each net, in cloth Uwp 
{excepting the first four volumes). 

THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER AND THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PARSI RELIGION. From the Zen<l 

A vesta. Translated with Introduction by Dr. S. A. Kapadia, Lecturer 
University College, London. 2s, net. 

MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. Selections 

from the Philosophy of Chuang Tza. With an Introduction by Lionel 
Giles, M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant at the Pritish Museum. 2y. net. 

THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA. By Hkrlkrt Baynes, 

M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Ideals of the East,” *' I'lie Idea of God and 
the Moral Sense,” etc. 2.s. net. ^ 

THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUL. the Arabic 

of IlJN Tukajl. 'i’ranslatcd with Introduction l*y Paul Pkonnlk, Ph.l). 
6</. net. 

THE DUTIES OF THE HEART. B.y Ralhi Bachvk. 

Translated from the Hebrew by KnwiN CnLia.N>, llollier Ilebiew 
Scholar, U.C.L. 

the SAYINGS OF LAO TZU- l-'rom the Cliinesc. 

Translated with Inlrcjduction by LiONKl. Gtlk^, of the P.ritish Mu^-eiim. 

THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN, w iii* imroduciion 

by Arthur N. Wollaston, C. I.K. 

WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. With intro- 

duction by S. Taka i sit i. 

THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 

I.— THE IJOOK <H<' HISTOKV ( Sii n- K i n-: >. 

II.— THE UOOK OF OlJi;.S (.Sii i-K i n., I;y 1.. ( i, mkh-I:'. 

THE ROSE GARDEN OF SA'DI. s.k.i,,] and 

Rendered from the Persian with fiUiotluel ion b\ E. ( ' '< A n .m L K P > m , 

THE INSTRUCTIONS OF PTAH-HOTEP and the 

INSTRUCTIONS OF KE GEMNI; Tli.- oi.u-,i in il.. 

World. P’rorn the lilgyplian. 'rrans’.aL‘<l witli introduciioii by iL\i i i 
COMBE CJ. Gunn. 

THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL. Iiein<; lOxtracts doni tla- 

Rabylonian Talmud and iVIidrash Kabb<jlh. J'rom the Aramaic, d'fans- 
lated with introducti<m ]jy Imavin ('oli.jns. 

SAADI'S SCROLL OF WISDOM. I’y Shaikh .S.v'or. 

With an Introduction by Aki iiuR N. Wollaston^ C. l.E. 
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WORKS OF 

THE LATE DEAN STANLEY, 


SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 
HISTORY. Cheap Edition. With coloured Maps. Demy 8vo. 
5J*. net. 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND^ being Extracts from the above 
Work for Young Persons. With Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Crown 
8vo. IS. net. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCPi, 

from Abraham to the Christian Era. With Portrait, Maps and Plans. 
3 V'ols. Cheap Edition, Large Crown 8vo. zs, 6 d, net each. 

J Fr-TURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH* 

With an Introclucticjn on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. With Map. 
Oown 8vo, Gs. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND, delivered in Edinl>uigh in 1872. Demy 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY* With Ulus- 

t rat ions. (.'kjwh 8v(j. Gs.- - Cheap Edition. With 24 Eull-page lllus- 
traiions aiivl 2 IMans. I/arge C’rown 8vo. 2.s-. Gd. net. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, from 

its Koundalion to the Year 1876. WitJi Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15J. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS* Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
Cheap Addition. Laige < ;i<^vvn 8vo. 2s\ Gd. net. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE FROM TO 1870* Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D*p. 

Wnn r<i»n:ni. C’lown 8vo. 2 Vols. \2.s. Cheap Edition. With 
aiid id hair-ton^ llhisi rations. Large Crown 8vo. 2S, Gd. net. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 

STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. Py K(^\v(.anu E. Protjikro, 
M,A., liai 1 istei al-Law, lattr Id-llow of All Souls’ (College, Oxford. With 
till (.]o-opeiali()n and Sanction of the \ ery Rev. G. G.* Bradlky, late 
1 n an <d Wesiniinstcr. With Portraits. 2 Vols, 8vo. 32J-. 

LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 

D.D., hiic Dean Westminster. Edited by RoWLAND^E. PKOTHERO. 
A ('ompanion Volume to the above, 8vo. i6j. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY* 

'[ hree Lectures delivered in Edinburgh, in November, 18S2. By Gborgb 
(iRANvini-E pRAiH^KY, D.D., late Dean, of Westminster. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. '^s. 6d, 
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THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ENGLISH 

* CHURCH HISTORY* By G. G. Perry, M.A-, Canon of Lincoln. 
3 vols. iCrown 8vo. 6 d* each. First Period — 59 ^^ S^* Second 
Period — 1509-1717. Third Period— 1717-1884. ^ 

In this volume an attempt is made to set forth the History of the Churhh 
of England in a complete but concise form. At present there is no other such 
work accessible for Students. Many Histories of the Reformation, of more 
or less value, exist ; but these all stop short of the Stuart times, when the 
Chufch was so sorely tried by evil influences from various quarters. It is 
hoped, therefore, that this volume may supply a manifest want. 

** Canon Perry’s * History of the Church of Kngland ’ is, in brief, the best book of 
its kind that we have ever read, and we strongly advise the adoption of it as a text- 
book in theological seminaries.” — Literary Churchman^ 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. From the Creation of the World to the Return 
of the Jews from Captivity. With an Appendix, ct>ntaiTiing an Introduc- 
tion to the Books of the Old Testament. By Pin lip Smith, B.A. 
With 4 Maps and 40 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Cd. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. With an Introduction containing the C.uinei'tion 
of the Old and New Testaments. By PiiiLiP .Smuh, B.A. With 9 
Maps and Plans, and 27 Wof)dcuts. Crown 8vo. 75-. Gd. 

The object of the above two works }»rovide Text-books of Scn}»ture^ 

History, which, in fulness, accuracy, an<l scholar-like trealinent, may takt‘ lluar 
place by the side of the Studcnt^s Histories of Hreece and Rome now in 
general use in all the best Public and Private Seliool-:. 

•* Well adapted to the purpose for which it is iniendt d, of a Biblical Manual for 
the upper classes of our public schools. It will also be found vorv useful to many 
persons who have neither money to purchase, nor leisure- to consult, the !arg»M- and 
more expensive works on Biblical History and Anlinuitius." Litiuntiininl / </>;. s. 

“All real students of the Bible will dclijjhl to possess tins. I he book will \>* 
real treasure to those whose library is small, as they will find it to be of ail Injt 
inestimable service .” — ChrisGatt W’orld, 

THE STUDENT* S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By Philip Smith, B.A. With Woodcuts. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
7i*. 6d. each. Parti. — A. D. 30- 1003, I’art II. — a,j>. 1003 1614. 

“It displays research and impartiality, and while its divisions of .subjects ami 
index constitute \t a handy dictionary of reference, its narrative is picturesque and 
readable.” — Contemporary Review, 

“We must not leave unmantioned one charactenatic featufh of thi*:* book, which 
distinguishes it agreeably from its predecessors of the same class. Wr refer to the 
large space which he has given to the description of the architecture and ornarnent.s 
of the churches, and the number of useful illustrative woodcuts. The book is lucid in 
style, and pleasant and easy to *'^EcclesiaHtical Gazette, 
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Popular 

Mr. Murray’s 


Editions of 


Standard Works 


Large Crown Svo, 


2/6 net each Vol. 


**Mr. Murray’s popular Editions of Standard Works are some 
of the most attractive works now offered at a cheap price, bdng' 
excellent alike in print and appearance.” — The Athenceum, 

**I was enthusing^ to you in one of my recent letters about the 
handsome re>issues of famous books that Mr. John Murray was 
put^'og out at h 2 df>a-crown a-piece. 1 have just got three more, 
that in size and appearance look worth at least three times the 
money — books that every lover of good literature ought to buy and 
read .” — The Reader. 

Many as inexpensive series are nowadays we know few, if 
any, cheap books which offer such good value for money as the 
half-crown reprints of Mr. John Murray .” — Birmingham Post. 

** Amongst other publishers who have turned their attention to 
new editions is the firm of John Murray, and several of the books 
re-issued by this well-known house are now before us. The crown 
octavo volumes in which they appear are attractive in appearance 
and pleasant to handle, and make an excellent and substantial library 
edition .” — Inverness Courier. 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. By r. bosworth 

Smith, late Fellow of Trinity College. With Illustrations. 

A GOTSWOLD VILLAGE; or. Country Life and Pursuits 
in Gloucestershire. • By J. Arthur Gibbs. With Illustrations. 

DOG BREAKING. The most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method. With Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and Gun. 
By General W. N. Hutchinson. With numerous Illustrations. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “FOX’’ IN THE 

ARCTIC SEAS IN SEARCH OF FRANKLIN AND HIS 
COMPANIONS. By the late Admiral Sir F. Leopold 
M^Clintock, R.N. a Cheap Edition. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations and Maps. 

THE STORY of the BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. With Map and Illustrations. 

LIFE OF LORD ROBERT CLIVE, By the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. Illustrated. 



The Popular Editions of 

Each 2/6 net, 

THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY 

OF THE HIGHLANDS. By Charles St. John. With 
Illustrations. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. 

By A. Basil Lubbock. With Illustrations. 

FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES in SURREY 

AND SUSSEX. By Louis J. Jennings. Illustrated. 

LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES. Being some 

Account of a Voyage in 1856, in the Schooner Yacht Foam, to 
Iceland, Jan Meyen, and Spitzbergen. By the late Marques^ of 
Dufferin. With Portrait and Illustrations. 

THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Five Years* Adventure in the Far Interior of South Africa. With Notices 
of the Native Tribes and Savages. By R. Gordon Gumming. 
With 16 Woodcuts. 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN. A Canoe 

Cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By John 
MacGregor, M.A., Captain of the Royal Canoe Club. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF DAVID LIVLNG- 

STONE. Chiefly from his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence 
in the possession of his Family. By William Garden Blaikie, D.D., 
LL.D. With Portrait and Map. 

ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN THE 

PENINSULA. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier, K.C.B. 
With Portrait. 

A HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 

1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from 
the Earliest Times. By John Dj;inkvvater, Captain in the Seventy- 
second Regiment of Royal Manchester Volunteers. With Plans, 

THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and 

Administrator. By Captain Lionel J. Trotter. With l^ortrait 
and 3 Maps. 

SIR WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY 

OF THE BIBLE. With Maps and Illustrations. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By William Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. With 16 Illustrations. 



Mr. Murray’s Standard Works. 

Each 2/6 net. 

Works of George Borrow. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or. The Journeys, Adventures and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. With the Notes and Glossary of Ulick 
Burke. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

LAVENGRO : The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. A New 
Edition, containing the Unaltered Text of the original issue ; some 
Suppressed Episodes now printed for the first time ; MS. Variorum, 
Vocabulary, and Notes by Professor W. I. Knapp. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait, 2 Half-tone Illustrations, and 8 Pen and Ink Sketches 
Percy Wadham. 

ROMANY RYE. a Sequel to Lavengro. A New Edition. 
Collated and revised in the same manner as “ Lavengro,” by Professor 
W. I. Knapp. With Photogravure and 7 Pen and Ink Sketches by 
F. G. Kitton. 

WILD WALES: Its People, Language and Scenery. New Edition. 
With Photogravure and 12 Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. Their Manners, Customs, 
Religion and Language. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
7 Illustrations by A. Wallis Mills. 

ROMANO LA VO LIL : The word Book of the Romany or 
English Gypsy Language, with Specimens of Gypsy Poetry and an 
account of certain Gypsyries, or places inhabited by them, and of 
various things relating to Gypsy Life in England. 


Works of the late Dean Stanley. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ecclesiastical 

Subjects. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 

CHURCH from Abraham to the Christian Era. .With Portraits. 

Maps and Plans, 3 Vols. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 

EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on the Study of 

Ecclesiastical History. With Map. • 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 

With Plans and Illustrations. 

LIFE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., Head Master 

of Rugby. With Preface by the late SiR* JOSHUA FitCH. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 



Mr. Murray’s Standard Works. 

Each 216 net. 

Works of the late Mrs. Bishop 

(Isabella L. Bird). 

H A.^iVAIlAW ARCHIPBLAGO. six Months among the 
Palm Groves and Coral Reefs and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. With Illustrations. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN, including visits to 

the Aborigines of Yezo, and the Shrines of Nikh6 and Is^. Map 
and Illustrations. 


Darwin's Life and Works. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. With Illustrations. 

CHARLES DARWIN. His Life told in an Autobiographical 
Chapter. Edited by his Son, Francis Darwin. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait. 

XHE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. By means of Natural selection. 

The onJ^ authorized and compute Edition (The Sixth) of which the copynght does not 
expire for several years to come, 

THE DESCENT OF MAN. And Selection in Relation to 

Sex. With Illustrations. 

A. NATURALIST’S VOYAGE, journal of Researches into 

the Natural History and Geology of the Countries Visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. ^‘Beagle” Round the World, under the 
Command of Capt, Fitzroy, R.N. With many Illustrations, 

THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD 

THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS: With observations 
on their Habits. With Illustrations. 

THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 

ORCHIDS, ARE FERTILIZED BY INSECTS. With Illustra- 
tions. 

THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN 

MAN AND ANIMALS. Edited by Francis Darwin, With 
Photographdc and other Illustrations. 

THE VARIATION of ANIMALS aiSd PLANTS 

UNDER DOMESTICATION. With Illustrations. Large Cr. 8vo, 
2 Vols. 5s. net. 

MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING 

PLANTS. With Woodcuts. 


SMn.. 



A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND^ from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By the 
Right Rev. William Boyd-Carpenter, the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

• With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The title is, perhaps, hardly wide enough for the contents ; one would almost cal! 
the book a history of Christianity in England. . . . He has the true judicial spirit, 
and is passionately eager to be entirely fair to every one. His history is impartial to 
the last degree. . . . His book should have a very wide circulation, and can do 
nothing but good wherever it is read.” — Morning Post, 

It is emphatically a history of the Church as the Church of the people, and of the 
Church as a religious force rather than as an ecclesiastical organisation. . . . The 
book is simply, but attractively, and sometimes brilliantly written. It is not over- 
loaded with names, facts, or dates ; but it does convey a clear impression of men and 
events to the reader.” — Evening Standard, 


STUDENT^S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY 

BIBLE. Abridged from ‘The Sj^eaker’s Commentary.’ Edited by 
John iSI. Fuli er, M. A., Vicar of Bexley, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, King’s College, London. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d, each. 

‘^'J'here can be no question that ‘The Speaker’s Commentary' has marked an era 
in Biblical litcratUKt, as the most successful of all scientific expositions of the Bible 
yet given to the public ... in this abridgment we are glad to see the essential portion 
of the groat original is faithfully preserved. Churchman, 

ryan^^onents hniu* now been made with the Booksellers enabling them to offet 
special tenns for complete sets of this work. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. A Continuous Narrative in 

the Words of the Aullioii/ed Version of the Four Gospels. With Intro- 
ductnjn, Commentary, and Notes. By the Rev. JOSEPH JoilN ScOTT, 
(’anon of j\fun«‘ht»s(cr. With 2 Maps. Large Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 

■*. . , a mo .iSftiil and .skilfcflly composed book, . . — Spectator, 

. a valuable addition to a 3’oung Bible student’s library. . . . The Commentary 
< i (nt;ii tn d m thr notes will be esp(*cially instructive and helpful to Sunday-school 
iiiuhci-i, uhib’ the excellent map and indexes to subjects and passages contribute 
bngvly to the vabic of the work to the serious student.” — Recotd, 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. By 

WiLi.iAM (Janton. With Illustrations. Large Crown Svo. 6s, 

Brief, vivid, popitl;^l’ account of the wonderful work of the Bible Society during 
the past hnndreil -Christian tVurld, 

A wonderfully interesting narrative woven together ytith much skill, and told in a 
manner that must arrest attention.” — Record, 



GOLDCr^ STRir^lG* A Day-Book for Busy Men and 
Women. Arranged by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, and Miss 
Violet^kooke-Hunt. Gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 5y.net. 

. an admirable selection of noble and inspiring thoughts.” — PVesf- 
minster Gazette, * 

“ . . . delightful little volume . . . one can find nothing but praise for a 
happy idea so admirably carried out.” — Ladies^ Field, 

FROM DECEMBER TO DECEMBER. The Day Book 

of Melisande* A Book of Original Comments and Detailed Thoughts 
in Prose and Verse. Crown Svo. 5y. net. 

“A new day-book, from December to December, has just been added to 
the number of day-books which have latterly been the fashion. It is written 
by a woman, and containing in prose and verse her retlections on life and 
love and religion. To some people this work will appeal very strongly/' 
— IVtslffiinsier Gazette, 

“She has the gift of expressing her thraights and feelings with clearness 
and precision, so that the work is free from mysticism and divagation. "I'lie 
tone all through is deeply religious.”— 

“ This potpourri of simple and refined odours.” Globe. 

THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. By Koui.and i:. 

PROTHERO, M.V.O. Cheap Edition. Demy Svo. 5.S. net. Al^.o an 
Edition, printed on India Paper, and luauul up with th<; .'\\ilhoii/-*d 
Version of the Psalms. 53. net. 

“The impression of tlic continuous inllucnce exeri'i‘-eti ]>y ‘ 'i he Psalms 
in Human Life’ is without doubt \ery striking. Ihu it i-, vi-ry «iil:n ult tw 
within the compass of a review any noti«>n ot ihL elu. ei/' .S'/v/ . 

“The great subject discussed by .Mr. Piothero in Ins (j . inaiin • I.--',].. 

Guardian. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR JUDGE. ' > ti. K, v. |. 

LANGTON Cl.AKKK, Iatt‘ i'Vlh.w of if.e CliiNUMt)’ Hit!.,. in 

Preface by the Rev. J. K.. I li.ing ws >i: i n, \).\). t In. ,ip I 

Demy 8vo. 4^. net. 

“ This thesis is stated with nuich ability. lei ah/i/'. :U Sei.-a. a. i.n 

earnest study,”' Spedaior, 

“ Certainly the volume before us is full sup.K* ' t ,» >n, and it pi(srn!a /m 
‘larger hope’ withcait the crude assuuiplions that ao^ -(me. imn". m.idr in 
support of Guardian. 

“His discussion is marked throughout by esaupeh learning, atid Ijv a 
deeply Christi.an spirit. The work is well woithy the stnd> ot Bibie siudeut*. 
of all schools ,” — Christian World. 
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WORKS BY ARTHUR C BENSON. 

THE HOUSE OF QUIET. A New EditionJ with an 
intrucluction. Square Demy 8vo. 8f. net. 

“ These sketches are done with a delicate sympathy, with observation, and with 
an amused quiet humour which has great charm . • . they are attractive, sweet, and 
human. This is a book out of the common.” — Athenceum. 

"The reading of this book has been an exquisite delight .” — Methodist Times* 

" A book which must make an irresistible appeal to every man of cultivated 
tastes, and to those who are fond of good writing it will be a rare and delicious 
experience.” — Yorkshire Post. 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. Fourth Impression, with a 

ne^ Introduction. Square Dcniy 8vo. Si’, net. 

" The author of * The House of Quiet* has now given us a delightful successor 
. . . it is presented in a style that is full of much literary charm .” — Daily Telegraph, 

rhere is a peculiar charm about this book, a charm which will appeal with 
special foice to all who love nature, and the quiet, simple, easy-going life of the 
eouiUty , . . ind«..ed a beautiful book .” — Glasgow Herald. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF FICTION j OR, FOLK 

TALES AND PRIMITIVE THOUGHT. 15y the Rev. J. A. 

AI a(’ Cl 1,1 oi'ii. Dcniy Svo. i2s, net This is a remarkable and learned 
vvoik. ilu‘ of myths, fair}" tales, and .traditions in all parts of 

ilju ; i;rou|)ini^ them under certain classes, and tracing them to their 

MDiicrs. ( H all llio familiar fairy talcs there is iirobably not one which is 
not tic.-enbed an<l 1iace«l in these pages. 

A SHORT DAY^S WORK. Original Verses, Translations 

iiom Ileiie, and Tro-se h:s.says. By Monica TeykrIL Turnbull. 
Nt ;v ami lailaiged Kdition. With Additional Pieces and a Portrait in 
Pl.ohigiaviiK' of the Aullior. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

"bhe pos.scssed mental gifts which made her death a loss to Rnghsh literature. 

. T he book ('ontai^ translations from Heine which come as near to the spirit 
of ihc otiginal, and in some ca-^es to its rhythm, as it is possible to come.** — Times. 

" A book which may be read through in an hour, but is 'not likely to be forgotten 

.in a \\{<LX\\\\e: ~ - Spectator. 
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SIR WM smrH*s dictionaries. 

mcnONARY OF THE BIBLE » Comprising Us 

Biognphy. Geography, and Natural Histoty. By Various 
WfttrmRS. Wkh llhatrations. 3 Vols. Enlarged and Revised Edition. 
Medimn Svoi. £4 4s. 

\Coinplcle sets of the above work may be purchased through any Bookseller 

at reduced rates.] 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. For 

Families and Students. With Maps and 300 Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 2if. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. For 

Schools and Young Persons, With Maps and Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Edited by SirWM. Smith, D.C.L., and Arclxleacon CfiEiiiHAM, 

With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. £3 OcL 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. KfHteil by Sir W.M. 
Smith, D.C.L., and Henry Wage, 1 >.D. 4 Vols, Medium 8vu, 

£6 16s, 6(/. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. Including the Laws, Inslitutitjn.s, Dornu.stic Usages, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Hrama, etc. Edited liySir W.\f, Smitii, 
William \yAYTE, M.A., (>. E. Marinihn, M.A. Third rcviseil and 
enlarged Edition. With 900 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium Svo. 
3iy. Sd. each. 

CONaSE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AJMD ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES. Edited by F. Warre Cornish', M.A. With over 
1,100 Illustrations taken from the best examples of Ancient Art. Medium 
8vo. 21J. 
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SIR 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREElC AND 

• ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. CtO*in 8 vo. 

•js, 6d, 



DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN^ BIO' 

GRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. IHustratedly 564 E;^ravings 

on Wootl. In 3 Vols. Medium 8vo. 4^. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGi^APHY, 

MVTTHOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. ThorougMy revised 
►KclUion Ijy G. E. Marindin, M.A. With over 800 WooAcats. 8vo. 
iS^. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY fcp BIO^ 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHTI With 200 
^V"oo(lcuts. III great part rewritten by G. E. Marindin, . A. Crown 

8 VO. 7j. 6d, 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND I ROMAN 

GEOGRAPHY. Illu.stratefl by 534 Engravings on ^Vood. 2 Vols. 
Alediuin Svo. 56.v. 

COMPLETE LATIN'ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 

Tables of the Koniaii Calendar, Measures, WeighU, Money, and a 
Dit'tiunaiy of Proper Names. Metlium Svo. i6j. 

SMALLER LATIN'ENGLISH DICTIONARY. AVith 

a separate Dietionaiy of Proper Names, etc., by Sfr Wm. Smith and 
'1\ 1). IlAi.t , M.A. h'.tyiiHjlogical portion by John/ K. In(;ram, l.L.D. 
.StpKiie 1 21 1 10. 7.V, 6 //. i 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL E^|GLISH^LATIN 

DICTIONARY. By Sir Wm. Smu ii and fT. D. Hall,* M.A. 

Mt'cliuin 8vt>. i6r. 

SMALLER ENGLISH'LATIN DIC^TIONARY-. By 

Sir Wm. Smiih and T. E. Hai.l, M.A., for me use of Junior Classes. 
.S<|uare l2mo. ys. 0d» 
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BggeHIWQ, If, Om IW,A„ P,Litfc, 

of iWomtm^nmtor, 


THE APOSTLES^ CREED* Six Lectures delivered in West- 

minster Abbey. LArge Crown 8vo. as. 6 d. net. 

*‘Dr. Beeching has succeeded in imparting an astonishing amount of instru^ 
tion in his six lectures, and what is even more important, has given every one 
of his readers the chance of appreciating the modern standpoint and under- 
standing the position of the reverent student of Christian theology in this 
twentieth century, of ours. This it is which gives the book its value. It is 
simple^' so that all can understand, it is reverent, so that every Christian may 
enjoy it. yet it is essentially modern, so that though much may appear freshly 
put, with at times a strange new light, the learning and ability are so obviously 
consecrated to God and His Church, that we are almost insensibly led on, and 
finish whh an honest admiration of the method. and its results. . . . We could 
wish that some of our Bishops would choose this book for their l^y Readers to 
study and discuss in conference. It is an admirable example of the application 
of quite medern methods to the study of an ancient formula, and a most successful 
introduction to both .*' — Lay worker. 


COQGIW, Fred erick Ernest, IVI.A., 

lette KixHlOltio^or of at, JoHn'n CoUftge., Cowhriage, * ^ 

MAN'S ESTATE: An Interpretation of Genesis ii. 4— iv. end. 

Demy 8^fO. 5s. net. 

“The notey on the Hebrew text are scholarly and useful .” — Church Tiutes. 
“Those w)io are interested in Old Testament criticism ought on no ac ount to 
miss rcading 'Mr, Coggin a illuminative and thoughtful book .*’ — Liverpool Post, 

QORE, the ’ Right Rev. Charles. M.A., P.P., 

VisUop iitf Mowing Hant, 


THE PERMANENT CREED AND THE CHRISTIAN 

IDEA OF SIN. Two Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. 
Large Crow:n 8vo. Paper Covers. 6 ci, net. 


SPIRITUAL EFFICIENCY* The Primary Charge delivered at his 

Visitation to the Clei^y and Churchwardens of his Diocese, October, 2904. 
Demy 8vo. ’Paper Covers, is. net. 

WHY WE 1 CHRISTIANS BELIEVE IN CHRIST. The 

Bampton Leci.ui es. Shorhi^ed for popular use by Rev. T, C. Fry. F’cap 8vo. 
IS. net. V 


THE BODY OF CHRIST. An Enquiry into the Institution and 

Doctrine of the Huly Communion. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. Crown 8 VO. 2s, Od, 

Thousani^. 

THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. Bampton 

Lectures for 189k, 8vo. y*'* Tenth Thousand. 

DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

THE INCARNATION. 


A Series of Simple jExpositions of Portions of the New Testament. 
Cro>Wn 8vo. Green cloth, 3.?. 6 if, each. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Fourteenth Thousaml. 

Also an Edition'in Paper Covers, 6 d. net. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS* Twelfth Thousand. 

EHSTLE TO THE ROMANS. Vol. i.- Chapters 1. to 
;^thThoo«W 

THE IfcPISTLE XO THE ROMANS. Vd. II.- Chapters IX, 
t 0 ,' 0 li.etui. With ApWnd^cs. 
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